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HE Proprietary of “The Australian 
Gardener” issue this publication after 
close investigations of current -litera- 

ture in absolute confidence that it will be 
appreciated by the public. No publication 
of its kind has yet appeared in Australia, 
devoted so exclusively to the cultivation of 
flowers, while large attention is already 
given in the Press to the more utilitarian 
operations in agriculture and horticulture. 
Under these circumstances it is clear that 
the Editors of ‘The Australian Gardener” 
will not be covering any field of periodical 
press work already in existence, nor will 
it be in any sense a competitor, but an 
accessory to the publications dealing with 
farm, vineyard, and orchard interests. 


We therefore cordially invite the co- 
operation cf all those who are interested 
in flowers and their culture, by becoming 
subscribers, advertisers, and contributors. 
Every phase of gardening operations will be 
dealt with, as well as scientific botany, as 
time and space will permit, by a careful 
selection of contributors and specialists. 
Tt is especially requested that any ques- 
tions relating to gardening will -be sub- 
mitted for answers, and through this 
medium a great deal of valuable informa: 
tion may be supplied. Also any particulars 
of amateur efforts, successful or otherwise, 
and experiences of those’ who have long 
enjoyed the pleasures of gardening, 


The Editors have the one — principal 
object in view of encouraging in every 
possible way the beautifying of home 
surroundings. To make the home attrac- 
tive, whether it be the humblest cottage, 
or even a garret, or the wealthy mansion, 
is to encourage a love for the beautiful in 
Nature. ‘With comparatively little effort 
and avast amount of pleasure this may 
become a distinctly national characteristic 
of the people of British States, as it is of 
the old lands, and long before was so in 
ancient Japan. 

In the wide and monotonous expanse of 
our country the homesteads are far too 
often as bare of the beautiful in floral 
surroundings as the fields in autumn. 
Probably by reason of great claim for 
work in the fields, very often of a most 
discouraging nature, the house is neglected, 
no effort being make to grow trees, shrubs, 
or climbers, even though they require the 
smallest amount of attention, while flowers 
are apparently never thought of as a part 
of domestic felicity. Flowers will encour- 
age their benefactors by growing under 
most adverse conditions, and it is just as 
easy to grow beautiful blooms as those 
that appear on indifferent plants. 

Most homes in the suburbs of all Aus- 
tralian cities show some regard for the 
beautiful, and in many of the more favour- 
able situations, where land is procurable, the 
Australian home gardens compare favour- 
ably with those in any part of the world. 
Our publication is issued with the object of 
enhancing these beauties, and supplying 
information in an easy and readable form 
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to those who live in cities, and being 
subject to the claims of hurrying business, 
have not time to search widely for infor- 
mation. 

It is impossible in a prescribed intro- 
ductory article to give any adequate idea 
of the information to be published in 
“ The Australian Gardener,” suffice it to 
say that everything of practical, scientific, 
and artistic interest will be submitted from 
every possible source of literature, includ- 
ing translations from the works of foreign 


countries, as well as news from all English - 


speaking people, and islands beyond the 
seas. Special features of the publication 
will be the distribution of knowledge 
regarding the native plants of Australia 
that may be brought into cultivation, and 
we shall welcome any contributions from 
those who perforce of circumstances have 
to live ‘‘far from the madding crowd,” 
yet retain a love for the beautiful in 
Nature. Forestry is yet another subject 
peculiarly interesting to Australians, and 
will be largely dealt with. 

Though mainly devoted to flowers “The 
Australian Gardener” will also contain 
information of a practical character upon 
the kitchen garden, the orchard, and the 
vineyard. A publication of this kind 
would hardly be complete without it. 

No effort is being spared by the Manage- 
ment to make this paper acceptable ‘to 
those interested, and to those who are not 


for that matter, in gardening in every State - 


cf Australia, and beyond her sea-girt 
shores. na ees : 
~The paper will be artistically illustrated, 


and descriptive in character of ornamental 


gardening, always with the view of 
practical assistance. (ed ; 

The circulation of the paper will cover 
the whole of Australia and on to New 
Zealand and Tasmania, and South Africa ; 
all deliveries being through the post 
offices, except where other means may be 
found equally prompt and sure, 

By reference to the commercial column 


on the front page it will be seen that 


communications may be sent to offices in 
all the States of Australia and beyond, and 
from the Head Office in Adelaide will be 


posted free ‘‘The Australian Gardener” 


for the very moderate sum of threepence 
per month, or three shillings and sixpence 
for twelve months. 

We invite the co-operation of all 


“gardeners, the teaching staffs of all public 


schools, and officers and menibers of 
Horticultural and Floricultural Societies 
throughout the Southern Hemisphere, 


and with this assistance success will be 
assured. 


12,000 


COPIES ISSUED FOR THE MONTH 


OF JULY. 


Send Orders for Twelve Months’ Subscrip- 
tion with Postal Note for 3/6. 


Orders for Advertisements should be sent 
in at once, 


Gardening Operations for July. 


PRINANINAINININANANINANANA NS 


THE OPEN BEDS. 


The month of June is perhaps one of the 
ugliest of the twelve in many respects from a 
flower gardening point of view. Invariably 
the gardener who takes some pride in his 


“flowers, and who does not for that matter, 


will tell his visitors that he has nothing tc 
show now. Being a midwinter month all the 
beauty of autumn flowers, such as Chrysanthe- 
mums and Zinnias, which are amongst the 
showiest bloomers, have given signs of decay, 
and the erstwhile beautiful Dahlia plants 
all help to fill up the beds with gaunt-looking 
objects that have done their duty in flower- 
ing. ‘Thus it may be regarded that June is 
the scavenging month. 

It must be presumed that all the flowers 
with useless top growth. have been dug up 
and cast aside. But a word or two might be 
said about the plants themselves before they 
are done with. The majority of amateur 
gardeners are too apt to throw aside plants 
indiscriminately on to the rubbish heap, 
without considering that they are of any 
further use. This is a mistake, because they 
will be wanted again in a month or two. 
Before setting fire to the rubbish heap care 
should be observed to see that a stool of each 
variety of Chrysanthemum has been carefully 
set aside in some sheltered corner, kept for 
the purpose of preserving them. ‘They will 
be wanted for replanting in August or 
September. The same with the perennial 
Phloxes. 


Zinnias will have been dug out of most 
garden plots, although in favourable situations 
they may be kept going in flower even up to 
the end of the month. But the bulk of these 
plants are now on the rubbish heap, and 
probably a number of gardeners have not 
troubled to keep the seeds. ‘This should 
have been done from the best flowers, and 
set aside for sowing in the early spring. 

Coxcombs, too, in like manner, should have 
had the seeds taken out for planting in 
spring. By the way, it is a little strange that 
these very showy plants are so much 
neglected by the amateur gardener. They 
are just as easily cultivated as any other 
flower, and make a good variety for any 
garden. 


Snapdragons (Antirrhinum), — perennials, 
have for some months been giving a con- 
tinuous supply of seeds after their vari- 
coloured blooms, some of which are exceed- 
ingly pretty, and the best of them having 
been kept, named, and planted, are coming 
on again as seedlings to be planted out during 
the month of August, although forward plants 
from the nurseries will be full of growth 
already. 


Balsams, which were flowering right up to 
the middle of June, are amongst the most 
highly prized open garden plants, although, 
being thirsty growers, they require a plentiful 
supply of water. ‘The beauty of these flowers 
is not shown to the best advantage, because 
of the close growth of the leaves with the 
blooms, but as pot plants they can be much 


better appreciated. The blooms haye a 
modest habit, to, of hanging their heads, 
possibly owing to the weakeness of the flower 
stem. They should be much more popularly 
cultivated. Some of the Solferino variety 
and the Victoria are charming blooms. ‘The 
double and the single blossoms are equally 
pretty and the seeds of these should be kept 
for planting in the spring. 

The month of June then we notice, is 
largely regarded as the dead month, for we 
have seen the greater portion of the autumn 


beauties die away to give place to the young © 


seedlings coming on for spring. 
THE RUBBISH HEAP. 


A word or two more about the June 
rubbish heap. 
an unsightly spot on the premises, and its 
ugliness is due to neglect. 


In the first place, this heap is _ 


We would not — 


argue that a rubbish heap could by any ~ 


amount of care or ingenuity be 
artistic, but with a little attention it can be 
obscured from view, and if that alone is 


made ~ 


accomplished some good is effected in this — 


way, and at little cost. 


Procure six or eight — 


sheets of galvanised-iron. Old material will — 
do. ‘Take four pieces of old gas or water — 


pipe, each about six feet in length, and drivé 
them into the ground to form four corner 
posts. The galvanised iron may now be laid 


lengthwise on edge and wired on to three — 


sides to the posts, leaving the fourth side 
open to receive the rubbish. ‘To secure the 
iron to the post, punch holes at the corners, 
and a piece of stout wire passed through the 
holes and around the posts will hold securely. 
The height of the screen, that is, whether 
one, two, or three sheets laid horizontally, will 
be determined by the position in which it is 
placed. ‘This will provide a permanent, safe, 
and by no means unsightly structure for some 
retired corner of the garden. 

Wheel the rubbish into this, and nobody 
will see it, if placed in an obscure corner, 
and in this it can be worked. If the 
rubbish recess is painted it looks all the 
better. 
mould from the rubbish, throw it over a little 
partition a couple of feet high, and a con- 


tinuous supply of stuff is available for top — 
dressing, with the manure heap, which can | 
be kept in another division of the rubbish | 
A little systematic work in this way | 


screen. 


Mix some soil and sand with the © 


saves a great deal of trouble, does away with — 
an eyesore, and, like a tidy tool chest, the | 


thing you want is always at hand. 


YOUNG PLANTS, 
Annuals, Biennials, Perennials, and 
Seedings. 


By the first of this month most of the | 
hardy and half-hardy annuals will have been | 
planted out into well-dug plots, put into good 
heart by a full layer of old stable or cowyard | 
If possible to get it the — 
best manure is obtained from stables bedded — 


manure turned in. 


with sawdust. This makes a compost, after | 
having been well rotted, that will grow most 
plants. 

It is not too late in the season to remark 
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that the preparation of the soil is of first 
importance to successful gardening. We 
shall deal especially with this in another 
article, but here it ‘may be mentioned that 
care should be taken to see that the soil is 
well drained. If not, the ground will become 
soured and soddened with water, especially 
during the winter rains. Seedlings are very 
tender little things, and in planting them out 
three essential elements should be  ob- 
served. First, the preparation of the soil, 


upon which their life depends, and future 


gratification of the gardener. The ground 
should be well manured ; well dug, with the 
top soil in a fine tilth; and well drained. 
The man who will not dig with the blade of 
his spade completely hidden up to the 
shoulder does not deserve the pleasure of 
getting pretty flowers, and the chances are 
that he will not be so rewarded. Second 
they should be protected from frosts, slugs, 
and snails, which are their common enemies, 
and against which they cannot protect them- 


selves. A piece of newspaper is generally 
handy, and this put over the little 
plot will protect it from frost. Many 


are the devices recommended to kill slugs. 
We recommend the sole of a boot, or the 
garden trowel, as the most effectual. Third, 
watering. Do not wash them half out of the 
ground with the spout of a watercan. Usea 
fine spray nozzle or rose. When planting be 
careful to observe the size and strength of 
the little plants. Plant the larger and stronger 
growths in the centre of the plot and grade 
the smaller ones off to the edges of the circle, 
or whatever shape the plot may be designed. 
In this way the plants will grow better, and 
when in full bloom a much prettier effect will 
be given than if the seedings are planted in a 
promiscuous fashion. 


ANNUALS. 


Annuals are more or less roughly divided 
into two classes. Hardy and _half-hardy. 
Hardy annuals are those that survive all 
weathers right through the winter. Half- 
hardy annuals cannot endure the cold, and 
must not be sown until the warmth of spring. 


Here is a list of the most popular 


HARDY ANNUALS AND 
PERENNIALS, 
a number of which are already planted out, 


but the operation can still go on through 
July -— 


Anemone Marguerite 
Antirrhinum Mignonette 
Ageratum Mimulus 
Alyssum Nemophila 
Candytuft Phlox 
Clarkia Pansy 
Chrysanthemum Poppy 
Cornflower Ranunculus 
Calliopsis Sweet Williams 
Carnation Stock 
Dianthus Saponaria 
Godetia Scabiosa 

_ Gaillardia Statice 
Helichrysum Sweet Pea 
Leptosyme Verbena 
Lobelia Wallflower 
Lupin . Whitlavia 
Larkspur 


ANEMONES (tuberous and herbaceous) 
are always favoured by gardeners, whether at 
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the cottage or the mansion. They like a shady 
moist spot in the garden, with a light, rich, 
well drained loam. There is a charming 
variety of colours, very easily grown. The 
Bride bears well a pure white flower, Fulgens 
is a striking scarlet, Pulsatilla a pure white, 
while Sulphurea is a delicate sulphur tint, and 
a hundred others are available. Some of the 
Japanese varieties are pretty as well as 
peculiar, but the price, although cheap to 
some, is a little above the average cottage 
gardener. It would be interesting to know 
how this plant derived its name from the 
Latin of windflower. 


ANTIRRHINUMS (Snout-like or Snap- 
dragon) are also perennial, but best treated 
as annuals, as the young plants give greater 
satisfaction. Some of the dwarf varieties are 
pretty for clustering or bordering. 


AGERATUM.—Reputed to be one of 
the favourites of the late Queen of England, 
is a most useful plant for groups, or for the 
border. The flowers are white, lavender, 
yellow, and rose coloured without intermediate 
shades, but variegated. The habit of some isa 
dwarfed growth, and dense enough to make 
good edging. 

ALYSSUM (Rage flower, supposed to allay 
anger) commonly spoken of as “Sweet 
Alyssum,” is another of the little dwarfs with 
a radiant white bloom in the sun. So much 
so, in fact, that a group of white trusses in 
full vigour will tax the eyesight considerably 
on a strong sunny day. Few things in the 
garden are prettier than little plot designs of 
pure white. A yellow variety is also attrac- 
tive, and can be made charming in border 
lines with the white. Two lines of white 
with a yellow centre line, or vice versa. In 
plots the same ideas can be worked out with 
a white edging to a yellow crown, and the 
process followed in any artistic design that 
may be painted roughly on paper in the 
two colours. 

CANDYTUFT (Iberis, from Iberia, the 
early name of Spain), universally grown in all 
gardens, is one of the most useful bloomers 
for bouquets and wreaths. In fact white 
flowers are amongst the best marketable to 
the florist for all purposes. Iberis umbellata 
and I. Gibraltarica are the two most popularly 
known varieties. The former grows to an 
umbrella-shaped truss of bloom, whilst the 
latter takes a cone shape, some of the spikes 
growing to six inches in length. 


CLARKIA is an American introduction, 
named after Captain Clark, and the dwarfs 
hold a deservedly popular estimation as a 
border flower. The colours most sought 
after are the elegans variety in rose, white, 
purple and salmon, and the pulchella in 
purple, crimson, and white. The Marginata 
(rose, edged with white) and three varieties of 
Rhomboides (pink) are also pretty. They 
are hardy growers, indifferent to peculiarities 
of soil or situation. 


CORNFLOWER. — Centaurea, cyanus. 
The name is derived from the classics, 
Ovid having declared to heal by it™a wound 
in one of the centaurs, who weredwarhorse 
breakers in Thessaly. This flower was ex- 
ceedingly popular some years ago, and is 
reputed to have been the favourite of the 
Emperor Frederick of Germany, and ascribed 
as the national flower of that country 


Whether this is.so or not it deserves to find 
greater popularity as a spring bloomer in 
Australian gardens. ‘The varieties are very 
numerous, some of them having pretty silvery 
foliage. The colours are red, purple, yellow, 
white, blue, with variations of tint. Very 
easy to cultivate, and largely“used for decora- 
tive and bouquet purposes. 


Calliopsis. 


CALLIOPSIS, or COREOPSIS.° The 
latter name is derived from the appearance 
of the seed to that of a bug. ‘This possibly 
accounts for some aesthetic gardeners prefer- 
ring the first name. ‘They are treated as 
annuals or perennials. Calliopsis_bicolors, 
tinctoria, Atkinsoni, and others are true 
annuals, bearing red and yellow flowers. 
Coreopsis grondiflora’is a perennial, bear- 
ing large pure yellow flowers on 
long stems. The colours are limited 
to yellows, browns, and shades of red. 
A Jamaica white (coreopsis alba) is rare. 
The plant is one of the grandest of the spring, 
and its graceful growth and lasting vitality 
through the severest heat of summer gives 
it a place to beautify every garden. 


CARNATIONS and PINKS (Dianthus 
caryophyllus)—The nameis derived from Deus, 
god; anthos, a flower (the flower of the gods). ~ 
Botanically the flowers differ but little, but 
specialists in floriculture have standards of 
value from the colours of the petals, and 
many are the discussions that arise in Carna- 
tion societies upon the qualities and position 
of the markings. The distinction be- 
tween a Pink and a Carnation given 
by Johnson is that there is in the 
Pink a colour at the base of every petal, and 
perhaps one-third of the distance along it, 
forming an eye, or centre, of colour, which 
never occurs in the Carnation or Picotee. 
The general division of Carnations are sub- 
divided by shades of colours and markings, 
and the names are legion, They can easily 
be cultivated from seeds, cuttings, or layer- 
ings. We shall deal specially in another 
place with these charming flowers, suffice it 
to say here that no garden is complete with- 
out them. They love sandy soil, and are 
partial to salt, hence the sea coast regions in 
all countries produce the best flowers, espe- 
cially in winter. 


GODETIA (named after Godet, some 
say after the poet Goethe) and Céno- 
thera (roots supposed to be an incentive 
to wine imbibing), of the same order, are 
very showy plants for massing, the gay reds 
and crimsons being very effective. Some 
good effects may also be obtained by mixing 
the shades of purple and white. They are 
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early bloomers and a succession can be had 
by planting late in the winter. 

GAILLARDIA (named after the French 
Botanist, Gaillard.)—This is a handsome 
flower in double and single varieties, usually 
bi-coloured, red, or may be brown and yellow. 
Very hardy, preferring a sunny situation and 
sandy soil. Requires’ little cultivation to 
keep it in bloom almost all the year 
through. G. grandiflora is the perennial 
single flowered, in a large variety of 
colours. G. picta Lorenziana is the double 
annual type. 


HELICHRYSUM (from helios, sun, and 
chrysos, gold). The beauty, variety, and 
everlasting nature of the blooms of these 
flowers deserve more attention from cottage 
gardeners. Few flowers are prettier when 
grown in groups of white, red, yellow, orange, 
purple, and pink. They are divided into 
annuals, perennials, half-hardy, and hardy 
evergreen shrubs. A number have been 
introduced from the Cape, Western Australia, 
Tasmania, and Southern Europe. 


LOBELIA (named after the French 
botanist, Lobel) is perhaps the prettiest of 
all annuals for edging and bordering, group- 
ing, or designing, in fact this beautiful little 
annual of prevailing blue cannot well be put 
out of place anywhere in the garden or orna- 
mental window pots or frames. The Erinus 
dwarf varieties are most popular, rarely grow- 
ing more than six inches high. The her- 
baceous kinds are scarlet, crimson, red, 
yellow, and shades of blue, in a hundred 
varieties from all over the world. Littoralis has 
a trailing habit, and makes a lovely basket- 
plant, both with flowers and brigh seeds. 


LUPINS are not largely cultivated, but it 
should be known that the common blue 
flower, quite worth cultivating, is only one of 
a number of other colours. The Californian 

, Menziesii is a beautiful yellow, the Egyptian 
‘Termis is white, and the Mutabilis rose and 
white, Elegans is violet and rose. The bulk 
of these come from North America: The 
light-green foliage, too, makes a nice change 
from the prevailing darker green surroundings. 
‘The name has belied itself so far as Australia 
is concerned. It comes from lupus, a wolf, 
devastating the land. Here the perennials are 
valuable as a preventive against sanddrift, and 
some ot them are grand flowering plants. 


MIMULUS, or Monkeyflower, from mimo, 
an ape, referring to the gaping mouth. Best 
treated as annuals in a moist spot in the 
garden. ‘They make beautiful pot plants. 
The prevailing colour is yellow, but the 
Nobilis crimson is a_ brilliant flower, and also 
the scarlet Cardinalis. The herbaceous Alatus 
is described as a light blue, but rarely grown. 
The spotted duplex Tigrinus is a novel variety. 
They are easily grown ina damp soil, either 
from seeds, cuttings, or divisions. 


NEMOPHILA is one of the daintiest of 
our little summer annuals. It makes 
charming little groups, and ribbons, centres, 
or circles. They are named from the Latin, 
nemos a grove, and phileo, love, love 
grove, from their native habits of 
modesty, and introduced from Cali- 
fornia. The tips of the petals are coloured, 
some speckled, and the main colours are 
white with purple specks, and pale blue. They 
will grow in almost any soil or situation, 


PHLOX—Phlox, meaning a flame, ranks 
high as a favourite, and few flowers have 
better claim to admiration. The colouring 
of the blooms is intensely rich, varying down 
to the most delicate tints, and the flowers 
stood out gaily in profusion above the foliage. 
The growth is most favoured as seedlings 
pricked out in winter. The species 
grown by almost everybody is Drum- 
monaii, because of the number of varieties. 
In fact one need hardly enquire for varieties 
outside of this species for beautiful bloomers, 
large as the choice may be. As_ perennials 
a number of varieties give intense satisfaction 
to specialists who can produce beautiful 
blooms all through the year. Their cultiva- 
tion from divisions and cuttings _ re- 
quire perhaps more than usual atten- 
tion, especially during the hottest part of 
summer heat, when they should be growing 
strong. Specialists differ upon the best 
system to be adopted, and we shall be glad 
to publish the experiences of growers upon 
their particular methods of cultivation, 


PANSY—What garden on the face of 
creation would be complete without the viola 
tricolor brought in from its native habitat of 
the cornfields and developed into such 
marvels of beauty in the floral world. The 
plants will grow almost anyhow and anywhere, 
and produce blooms worth having. But the 
blooms that draw forth the exclamations of 
admiration when viewed from the show 
stands are not subject to such conditions. 
The position for good results should be pro- 
tected from cutting winds, yet free to air 
circulation. The morning sun is best, the 
midday glare being too strong for-the prize 
beauties, as under its influence the petals 
will lose their freshness of colour and become 
wilted. A cool atmosphere, a moist, rich 
but light, well manured, well drained soil, 
with applications of liquid manure, and, 
given good strains, the garden will gratify the 
most ardent admirer of the most cheerful of 
plant life in the show. ‘They may be culti- 
vated as perennials, but the best results al- 
ways come from new plants. A good variety 
is catalogued as Benary’s Mixture, Bugnot 
(the pronunciation should be on the “u”), 
aed Trimardeau Giants, although some gar- 
deners adversely criticise the latter. The viola 
cornuta, tufted or bedding, pansies are 
specially mentioned, and with good reason. 
They are known as sweet violets because of 
their délicate perfume, and much prized for 
their value in bouquets. 


POPPY—The plant produces a thick 
milky juice, and hence the name papaver. 
This wild beauty of the cornfields has been 
under cultivation for years beyond recall, and 


. speaks of them as 


becomes popular by fits and starts according 
to the caprice of fashion. Nevertheless it 
always finds a place among the spring gaities. 
The Shirley poppies seem to be coming into 
vogue, and next spring many gardeners will 
have them amongst their specialties. The 
colours of this strain yield a great variety in 
the primes, and tints ranging from the purest 
white to the deepest crimson. ‘The Oriental 
perennial poppies bear gigantic blooms from 
six to nine inches across in two or three 
colours. 

RANUNCULUS (Crowfoot, from rana, a 
frog)—Possibly because of the peculiar ap- 
pearance of the roots or tubers. The Ra- 
nunculaceze is a large order, and amongst the 
commonest from all time in gardens, but 
nevertheless beautiful. The florists have 
raised it toa fine distinction from the plebeian 
name of Crowfoot to Asiaticus (Superbissimus). 
Whatever the name may imply in the matter 
of glory there is no questioning the fact that 
there is no spring garden of any pretensions 
whatever without the bright yellows and 
gorgeous reds of the Ranunculus. As seed- 
lings sown early they can be recommended, but 
cultivated from divisions of the tuberous 
roots they give a maximum satisfaction for a 
minimum of labour and care. The varieties 
are numerous enough, and for the most part 
come from Europe and North America. In 
England they require careful cultivation, but 
in Australia the soil generally, whether arti- 
ficially prepared or otherwise, and the climatic 
conditions, whether in the hills or mountains 
or on the plains, seem equally to favour the 
successful production of this flower. 


STOCKS (Mathiola)—Named after the 
celebrated Italian botanist Mathioli. How- 
ever this distinction ‘of botanical nomencla- 
ture came to an Italian may be a study in- 
teresting to pursue, but their ancestry as an 
old English flower runs back a considerable 
period. We find Shakspeare writing about 
them as gillovors or gilloflower. The 


‘streaked gillovors are noticed by the shep- 


herdess Perdita in ‘‘A Winter’s Tale.” - The 
reference being to the art in Nature of the 
pollen of one flower being impregnated to 
another. Parkinson’s book published in 
1629 refers to carnations and stock gillovors 
as “the pride of our English flowers, and the 
queen of delight and of flowers.” Fashion 
and the art of gardening have seen many 
changes through the past three hundred 
years, but the old time gillovors, now known 
as stocks, still hold a pride in the 
hearts of many gardeners. One writer 
being incomparable 
for fragrance, beauty, and dazzling 
effect. There are some strains of biennials, 
but the annuals are the most satisfactory. 
The most popular are the ten week dwarfs, 
which will grow almost anywhere. Small 
clumps of stocks render a most delightful 
fragrance to a garden, and give a good diver- 
sity of colour. 


SAPONARIA.—Referred to. by Johnson 
as soapwort, from sapo, soap, because the 
bruised leaves of officinalis form a lather like 
soap. This is one of the daintiest little 
flowers for artistic bordering that can be ob- 
tained amongst the annuals. They rarely 
grow more than six inches high, but are pro- 
lific in bloom. There are not many varieties 
and the colours are restricted to pinks and 
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reds, although we notice that a yellow was 
introduced many years ago from Switzerland. 


SCABIOSA is another good border plant 
in white, purple, blue, brown, pink, red, 
flesh, and yellow colours. A good list of hues 
from which to choose. The name is the worst 
. feature of the flower. It is suggestive of dis- 
order, and is named after scabies, known as 
itch, for the reason that it is supposed to cure 
the malady. It is also used as a cure for 
leprosy. 

STATICE—Sea Lavender, is commonly 
grown as a perennial, and the flowers are 
prized for their keeping quality. In fact 
their colours keep so well after cutting that 
they are regarded as everlasting. The two 
best known as perennials are the blue 
Arborea and the pink or rose Dicksoni. The 
annuals show a good variety and some of the 
spikes of Warezerickii are handsome. 


SUNFLOWER—The Helianthus (from 
helios, the sun, and anthos, ‘a _ flower) 
is an old time favourite in every 
garden, all yellows, and as bright and 
cheerful as a flower can well be. The single 
and double varieties are equally popular. 
The giants and the dwarfs have each their 
fitting places, and it is not an uncommon, 
though inartistic, idea to plant the giants of 
eight or ten feet growth in small fron} 
gardens. ‘They are not in’ keeping. with the 
general fitness of things, but many people 
seem to have gorgeous notions about plants, 
and their effects. The dwarf variety, called 
the miniature, is most suitable for general 
work in planting a flower garden, and they 
will show a brightness in the garden when 
most other flowers have succumbed to the 
heat of summer. ‘The perennial Sunflower 
should be planted out this month from roots. 
If the old plants are allowed to grow right 
through the year the blooms will be poor. 
They should, therefore, be treated like Chry- 
santhemums, and the little amount of trouble 
will give abundant satisfaction and pleasure. 


Carnation (rowing 


IN AMERICA.’ 


10% 


O extensively is the Carnation grown in 
the United States, and to such a state 

of perfection has its cultivation developed, 
that a few remarks on the system there 
practised may be of interest—perhaps of 
service—to growers of that beautiful flower. 
The American Carnation varieties, are, of 
course descended from plants imported from 
Europe, though they have developed into a 
perfect American type. The cultivation 
there does not date far back, for only during 
the last twenty years has it been really 
pushed. Judging from the accounts older 
growers give of the quality of blooms pro- 
duced fifteen years ago, one marvels at the 
rapidity with which improvements haye 
been effected. The main feature in the 
*An essay read before the Kew. Gardeners’ 


Society by A. E. Casse, and published by Zye 
Garden. 
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culture is the planting out on elevated 
stages. These stages are so constructed as 
to hold 4 inches to 4% inches of soil, and 
are of a width and elevation which allow 
the work to be performed comfortably. The 
houses are of a light and cheap construction, 
with plenty of top and, where circumstances 
allow, side ventilation. The system of 
heating is by means of hot water or steam, 
the pipes being as far as possible laid under 
the stages. 


There is only one method practised for 
the propagation of the stock, and that is by 
cuttings ; layering is never resorted to in 
America. Propagation commences in 
January, and the cuttings are taken from the 
flowering plants. At the base of each 
flower stem there are generally to be found 
plenty of side shoots.. At intervals the 


houses are gone over and some of these 


shoots are removed, only a few being taken 
from each plant lest it suffer. The cuttings 
are broken out sideways so as not to break 
the flattened base of the shoot. The length 
of the cutting when takén varies from 2 
inches to 4 inches ; nothing is cut off unless 


the leaves be very long, when they are shor-’ * 


tened. The small leaves at the base’ are not 
interfered with. It will thus be seen that 
the preparation of cuttings is a very simple 
process. The cuttings are struck in sharp, 
clean sand, on a stage similar to those on 
which the plants are growing, but placed 
closer to the glass. No bottom-heat is 
afforded, and the same temperature is main- 
tained as for the flowering plants, perhaps 
rather higher (55° to 60° by day, and 50° to 
‘55° at night). They are kept on the dry 
side, and shaded from the sun with news- 
papers, and in this way root in about four 
weeks. : 
When ready the cuttings are planted out 
in the houses somewhat closely together for 
which purpose one of the flowering stages 
is cleared off. In a large nursery there will 
by this time always be found one or several 
stages which for some reason do not pay 
well. Such a stage is chosen; all the old 


soil is cleared out and fresh brought in; a. 


depth of 2 inches being ample. Any light 
rich soil may be used; if necessary, it is 
fertilised with artificial manure. A tempe- 
rature of 50° by day and 45° at night is 
generally recommended. ‘The beds are kept 
rather dry. It is, of course, impossible to 
water without. wetting the leaves, and as 
this is an evil, water must be given seldom 
and thoroughly. Too much water is likely 
to produce certain diseases. ? c 


The next stage in its cultivation is the . aise matoaase ro 
* vantage worth mentioning is that the plants 


planting out in the field. Of late years a 
tendency has shown itself to do away with 
the field culture altogether ; in fact, in many 
of the best nurseries the plants never leave 
the houses. ; 
The field in which the Carnations are 
grown in summer has been richly manured 
the year before. A rich loam with plenty 
of natural drainage is best, this being a 
warin soil, and, therefore, accessible early in 
the spring, and not likely to become’too wet 
if the summer be .rainy. It cannot be too 
strongly pointed out that too much water 
is the greatest evil in Carnation culture. 
The soil may be as dry as powder several 
inches down, but this does not kill the 
plants; it only stops the growth; whilst 


5. 
superfluous water produces diseases which 
cannot be cured. 

The planting out near New York com- 
mences about the 10th of April, as slight 
frost does not harm the Carnations in the 
least. The work is extremely simple; the 
ground is ploughed, harrowed, and roughly 
levelled with a rake. The plants, which are 
lifted in the houses with as little disturbance , 
to the roots as possible, are then placed 10 
inches to 12 inches apart both ways. No 
more land is prepared at one time than can 
be planted the same day, the idea being to 
keep the natural moisture in the ground ; 
no watering after planting is then necessary. 

After planting, the field does not take 
much working other than general cleaning. 
The topping of the plants is most important. 
Three toppings are generally required, of 
which the first is often done in the houses, 
The aim is to form a short, sturdy plant 
with many branches near the base. All 
flower shoots are, of course, removed, 
Watering is seldom resorted to in the field, 
as special arrangements would have to be 
made, or it would prove too expensive. 
Much speculation has been devoted to this 
question, and different systems of irrigation 
have been proposed but as far as I know 
none haye proved satisfactory in practice. 
The summer is often very hot and dry, the 
night temperature near New York being 
sometimes for a week together not below 
75°. The Carnations under such conditions 
make no growth, not so much from lack’ of 
Water as from excess of heat, and if one 
waters the plants during such a hot period, 
little benefit accrues. In August and Sep- 
tember the nights are cooler, and the plants 
benefit from a rich dew and progress rapidly 
even when the days are equally hot and dry. 

When indoor culture is adopted, the 
plants, instead of being placed in the field 
in spring, are replanted directly in the houses 
where they are to flower. This system has 
many advantages : firstly, the perfect control 
of the water supply which is possible; and 
secondly, the saving of the autumn. shifting, 
which costs much labour and must neces- 
sarily check the plants. One disadvantage 
is that the old stock must be cleared out of 
the houses early so as to have them ready 
for the young plants in May or June, which 
means the loss of the summer crop. ‘The 
plants “which have been flowering all the 
Winter are by no means exhausted, and 
when carefully attended to they may flower 
profusely all the summer, and at times fetch 
very good prices, as first-class flowers are 
not produced in theopen. Another disad- 


by this system will have to remain all the 
winter in the same soil in which they have 
been growing during the summer, thus re- 
quiring more feeding. 

a (To be Continued, ) 


A Cheap Shade House 
can be made where ti-tree is not available, by 
using the bamboo vegetable baskets. _ These 
need to be soaked in water for a day or two 
to make them flexible, and when being nailed 
on to the posts and cross pieces, the nails 


should be driveti through laths which will 


prevent serious splitting, and also prevent the 
bamboo from coming loose. 
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Climbing Tea and Noisette Roses. 


[FROM THE GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE.] 


HILE it is highly desirable the 
beds and borders of the gardens 
of those who appreciate the 
varied charms of the rose should be 
liberally furnished with dwarf and stan- 
dards of the more vigorous and free- 
flowering varieties, it is not less import- 
ant to clothe walls, fences, and trellises 
with varieties of scandent habit. The 
proposition thus briefly stated will be 
readily admitted by the majority of 
rosarians, and I therefore need not 
dwell upon the wondrous beauty of the 
re y G more robust-growing roses when sprcad- 
SNe MZ : a , ing their long flexile branches over wall 
ery) N and fence and clothing them with ver- 
dure and flowers of the most attractive 
colouring. My object in penning these 
notes is not to sing the praises of 
climbing roses, for that has been done 
on many occasions, and, it may be, by 
more facile pens than mine, but to refer 
to them from the practical side, and 
give a few hints on cultivation and 
selection that cannot fail to be useful. 


is necessary to very strongly press the 
claims of the more robust of the teas 
and noisettes, not alone for their beauty, 
‘but for their continuity of flowering, a 
perpetual habit, being in my opinion, 
one of the most important of the 
characteristics of roses grown for the 
embellishment of the garden and the 
supply of cut flowers. When the 
amateur rosarian fully recognises this 
fact he will derive a greater amount of 
satisfaction from his roses, and a great 
impetus will be given to rose culture. 
Hitherto, in the selection of roses for 
covering wall spaces, clothing fences, 
and trailing over bowers and arches, 
too much preference has been shown 
the Ayrshire and the Evergreen roses, 
( and this has perhaps been in some 
HYBRID TEA ROSE, measure due to the remarkable manner 

Dark Crimson. in which some of the best of them 


. In any reference to climbing roses it — 


lend themselves to illustration. 
To obtain a good photograph 
of Dundee Rambler or Felicité 
Perpetué is well within the 
capacity of the average amateur 
photographer, and when this 
has been obtained, what fol- 
lows is, I should assume, com- 
paratively easy. .I can fully 
appreciate the charming pic- 
tures produced during the 
season of flowering by these 
varieties or their kindred, no 
one more so. 

The multifloras must be 
selected sparingly and relegated to a 
position not too prominent. There is, 
for instance, Crimson Rambler, which 
has, perhaps, been planted more largely 
than any other variety, climbing or 
otherwise, during the second’ half of 
the present century. It has been 
planted by its tens of thousands, and 
with the risk of giving rise to some 
opposition, I venture to suggest that 
the number of plants in gardens far 
exceeds its merits. I am quite willing 
to admit that Crimson Rambler has a 
vigorous habit, blooms profusely, and 
has brilliantly coloured flowers. I will 
admit also that it produces an effect 
when in bloom that is of surpassing 
beauty. But unfortunately its season 
is of so short a duration that it only 
extends over a few weeks. In thus 
stating the case I have no wish to dis- 
parage the variety, but I am desirous 
of placing the whole of the facts before 
the amateur, that he may be in a 
position to make a judicious selection. 
I have a goodly number of plants of 
Crimson Rambler in my garden, and I 
would advise the amateur to plant it 
freely, the numbers to be determined 
by the space at disposal, but not so 
largely as to leave but little space for 
the perpetual-flowering kinds. I would, 
indeed, suggest that the Ayrshire, ever- 
green, multiflora, and other groups of 
scandent habit that have but a short 
season of flowering should be planted - 
in positions where they will not be con- 
stantly under the eye, and be trailed 
over roots and trunks of trees, or other 
supports of a rustic character. 

In advocating the claims of the 
noisettes and the tea scented: varieties 
for clothing walls, fences, and pillars, I 
would sound a note of warning and 
advise the planter to limit his selection 
to a few only of the best varieties. 
Both sections abound in beautiful 
varieties, but in making an estimate of 
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the value of varieties we have to take into 
consideration points other than the size and 
shape of the flowers. Vigour of growth and 
freedom and continuity of flowering are the 
two chief points to consider, and I shall 
enumerate those only possessing these char- 
acteristics, and combine with them attractive 
flowers. If we glance down the list of 
noisettes which comprise some of the best of 
the climbers we shall find at least six that 
may be planted with the full assurance of 
their proving thoroughly satisfactory. Taking 
them in alphabetical order we have the 
highly popular Aimée Vibert, which has a 
splendid habit, and produces large clusters of 
pure white flowers. Not perhaps so free in 
flowering late in the season as some of the 
varieties belonging to the section, yet it must 
be described as one of the best of the white 
flowered climbers. Bouquet d’Or while pro- 
ducing flowers that would render good service 
on the showboard is strong in growth, has 
ample foliage and blossoms freely, the colour 
light yellow, suffused coppery yellow in the 
centre. Longworth Rambler, although intro- 
duced twenty years since, and one of the 
finest climbing varieties in the group, is only 
commencing to make its way into gardens. 
I hold the variety in the highest estimation, 
and I esteem it because of its splendid growth 
and freedom of flowering. The flowers are 
of medium size and good form, and of a very 
pleasing shade of rosy cerise. At no period 
does Longworth Rambler produce so brilliant 
a display as Crimson Rambler, but it blooms 
until the frosts put a stop to, the season’s 
growth. ; 
son are similar in character and colouring, 
and may be described as the best of the 
noisettes, in flowers in which red, yellow, 
orange, and buff are blended. I prefer the 
last-named on its own roots, for it grows with 
greater vigour, and the flowers are deeper in 
colour. Madam Pierre Cochet is also a very 
fine variety, and may be described asa refined 
William Allen Richardson. It is vigorous 
and free, but I have not grown it a sufficient 
length of time to be in a position to say 
whether it should superscede the variety to 
which it has been likened, or be simply 
grown in association with it. é; : 
The tea-scented varieties should be limited 


to half a dozen or so, and the best of the. 


group is unquestionably Gloire de Dijon. It 
does not produce blooms that would be-use- 


ful on the exhibition stage, but that 1s not. a_ 


grave defect in a rose grown for garden 
decoration. In hardiness of constitution it 
has no equal, and if but one variety is planted, 
it should be the “Old Glory,” as its admirers 
familiarly call it. Madame Berard is of the 
same type as the above-mentioned variety, 
and can be strongly recommended. Belle 
Lyonnaise, canary yellow, Duchesse d’Auer- 
stadt, pure yellow-shaded nankin, Henriette 
de Beayeau, bright clear yellow, Madame 
Alfred Carriere, flesh-shaded salmon, and 


“Madame Moreau, .coppery-yellow, are all 


desirable, although perhaps not equal in 
constitution to Gloire de Dijon. $ 

There are two points in the cultivation of 
climbing , roses that should receive close 
attention. One is to provide a deep 


rich border, and the other to keep them 


free from the old and exhausted wood. 
VIATOR. 


L’Ideal and William Allen Richard- . 


~ from accurate. 


ROSA RUGOSA. 


{Oh 


[From “THE GarpeEn.”| 


HIS charming plant has given me so 
much pleasure and satisfaction in its 
growth and beauty of late years, that I have 
often wondered whether its many good quali- 
ties were as widely known and appreciated as 
they deserve. It is, of course, well known 
to florists, having been introduced many 
years ago from the northern portion of 
Japan, I think But there is reason to 
believe that it has never been planted by 
amateurs nor used to any extent in the 
adornment of either public or private grounds 
in this country at least. Amid all the puny 
and tender hybrids in the boundless realms 
of the Rose, what a treasure is this most 
beautiful and vigorous shrub. With bugs, 
mildew, insects and fungi of every name and 


_ nature on every side, there stands the rugosa, 


unassailed and unassailable, luxuriant and 
beautiful in leaf and flower. What a vigorous 
plant it is with its wealth of leafage, dark 
green, glossy, crumpled and leathery. What 
a profuse bloomer, early, late and continuous, 
scarcely ever without flowers in the growing 
season, And such attractive Roses as they 
are; lively rose-crimson petals, with their 
abundant bright orange anthers. I scarcely 
know of a more attractive corolla than that 
of the rugosa rubra Rose. Mine are large, 
often 2 inches in diameter. ‘Then, too, what 
a beautiful setting it has, surrounded by a 
crowded cluster of pointed buds in various 
stages of maturity, some just bursting through 
the perianth, with bits of colour here and 
there, the whole nestling in a close bunch of 
fresh young leaves. Verily a bouquet in it- 
selfis just one blooming sprig of this charming 
Rose—Nature’s arrangement. How much 
of Nature there is in this decorative shrub— 
its flowers and buds and its simple, robust 
habit. I like it the more for this reason ; all 
untouched by the botanical skill of man, and 
devoid of abnormal features so. prevalent in 
the modern floral world—just a single Rose 
with five large petals and delightful frag- 
rance. 


only to plant and admire it. vA 
It is in all respects ironclad, and it will 
grow anywhere under any conditions. 


The red globular fruit which sometimes suc- 


. ceeds the flower also adds to the decorative ° 


value of the plant. It is said to grow true 
from the seed. contained in these heps or 
pods, though a better and quicker way to 
propagate it is by suckers and offshoots, 
which are freely produced. What a charm- 
ing hedge it would make—impenetrable by 
reason of its abundant thorns, and_ beautiful 
in leaf, flower and fruit at all times. 

This Rose seems to have been introduced 
into European countries from Japan nearly 
a hundred years ago. Professor Lindley has 
an etching of the plant in his “ Rosarium 
Monographia,” published eighty years ago, 
although the picture is.crudely drawn and far 
Just how long it has been. 
grown in America I do not know, but it is 


rarely met with even now in the average 


garden. Who will give its history, with the 
facts regarding the time and manner of its 
introduction so far as known ? 

‘The species have been found valuable as a 


Nature makes it all, and we have ~ 


subject for crossing with other sorts having 
less constitutional vigour. There are now, per- 
haps, some twenty or thirty suchhybrids which 
have been dignified with names and a host 
of others on-coming. But while conceding 
the value of these productions to the com- 
mercial florist, as a true lover of Nature I 
must prefer the original plant undiluted in 
my garden. If I am correctly informed, the 
first-named hybrid of this kind was produced 
in this country by my friend Elbert S. Car- 
man, formerly for many years Editor of the 
Rural New Yorker. This he named Agnes 
Emily Carman, in honour of his wife. ‘That 
is now over twelve years ago. He said it was 
a cross with Harrison’s Yellow as the male 
parent.. Even then he had some sixty or 
more similar crosses with various Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Teas. They were a strange 
progeny in appearance, and he found that 
very few of the rugosa characteristics were 
reproduced in any of them. The Carman 
hybrid was sent out soon afterwards to some 
extent and elicited considerable praise for 
awhile. But later accounts of it were less 
favourable, and now little is heard of it. 
The next hybrid of this class to achieve name 
and notice .was, I think, Mme. Georges 
Bruant ; this came out the year following, if 
I mistake not, and it attracted much atten- 
tion also at first on your side of the water 
where it was produced. Afterwards came 
Mrs. Anthony Waterer, a very fragrant red 
flower, and this was followed by several 
others ; but so far as I know none of these 
hybrids have ever been grown to any extent, 
although Mme. Bruant, a pure white semi- 
double rose, and the Carman Crimson 


which is also semi-double, are now 
listed by our leading growers here. 
The former is -a cross between rugosa 


alba and the Tea Rose Sombreuil. It has 
the delicious fragrance of both parents and 
some of the desirable features of the rugosa 
stock. Both ought to prove valuable to 
growers if as hardy as they seem, because of 
their’ greater endurance by reason of being 
partly double-—H. Hrnpricks, New York. 
f == 


‘ Dont’s For Rose Growers. 


Don’t curve your rose bushes into globes, 
you don’t want imitations of puddings or 
footballs. 

Don’t let the tree butcher play his worst 
on your trees and bushes. 
| Don’t have your roses so clipped that there 
is no free play of air and light through the 
bush. 

Don’t leave all the old and dead wood on 
them, and don’t expect if you do to get the 
best results in bloom. 

Don’t omit to put a handful of bonedust 
in the hole when planting your roses, 

Don’t forget that if you treat your plants 
well they’ll treat you well. 

Don’t forget about the climbing roses you 
were going to put on the arch over the gate. 

Don’t omit to put climbing roses wherever 
you can get a good effect and there is room. 

Don’t be satisfied with one or two, get a 
selection that will give you the greatest pos- 
sible variety at least expense. 

Don’t think that because the plants you 
get have not large heads that they are not 
good healthy roses ; they'll soon make heads 
if manured and watered well. 
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The number of subjects that can be rooted 
from cuttings in water is much larger than is 
generally credited. Amongst them are roses, 
although they are seldom increased in this 
way. As a novelty it has its interesting 
features. A mode of striking cuttings of this 
kind in bottles of soft water is a plan as 
simple as it is practicable, inasmuch as cut- 
tings taken off at at any time during the 
summer will root in this way in from five to 


A 


Antoine Rivoire—Rosy-flesh shaded and 
edged with carmine, base of petals yellow, 
large full. 

Aurora—Centre of flower rich bright 
salmon pink, shading paler towards the out- 
side, large full and imbricated. 

Bouquet d’Or—Pale yellow, centre cop- 
pery ; large full. 

Climbing Meteor, a strong climbing sport 
from the well-known dwarf variety of the 
same name. , 

Duke of York (Hybrid China)—Flowers 


STRIKING ROSE CUTTINGS IN 


RANA NANANANANANANANANANARANANANANANANANA 


six weeks, after which they should be potted 
carefully in light sandy soil, and: placed in a 
cold frame for a week or so until established, 
when they are ready for planting where 
wanted. The cuttings should be cut clean 
below an eye or joint, and none of the bark 
bruised. It is a help to make one or two 


other cuts between the lower eyes, but low 
enough to be under water.The ,bottles*2may 
be of any convenient size, and may be placed 


MERVEILLE DE LYON. 
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LIST 
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variable, between rosy-pink and white ; some- 
times pale with deep red centres ; sometimes 
white-edged and tipped with deep carmine, 
but always beautiful and. quite distinct ; ex- 
cellent for cutting. 

Exquisite—Flowers bright crimson, shaded 
with magenta ; large, full, and globular. 

Fairy—Deep red, very small; fine for 
edging. 

Georges Farber—Dark red. 

H. M. Stanley—Clear pink, sometimes 
tinged with salmon, large finely formed 


OF GOOD ROSES. 


WATER. 


in the greenhouse or room window, as the 
only attention they require is the filling up 
of the bottle with water as it evaporates. 
Another plan, after rooting is to fill up the 
bottle with a compost of light soil, and then 
pour off as much as possible of the water. 


When the soil is fairly dry the bottles can be 
broken, and the young plants potted on. 
Impatius Sultani, English Ivy, Nasturtiums,and 
many other things will readily root this way. 


flowers } beautiful buds. 

Innocente Pirola—Cream colour, 
shaded with yellow ; full and globular. 

Jean Pernet — Beautiful bright yellow, | 
changing to clear yellow ; large and full. 

Killarney—Pale pink shaded flesh and 
white ; long pointed flowers. 

La France—Beautiful bright lilac, rosy 
centre; very large and full; very free 
bloomer ; a good bedding, decorative Rose. 

Madam Cusin—Rosy-purple with yellow 
base to each petal. 


centre 
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so universally grown as they might be, 

presumably because they are regarded 
as the care of the specialist gardener in shade 
or glass houses. This is a good reason, too, 
inasmuch as the amateur gardener can 
hardly give the time and patience to them 
that they require, although the nurserymen 
assert that they are easily grown. | On the 
other hand it must be borne in mind that 
once the Cyclamen is established very little 
further trouble is needed. In fact it is said 
that the tubers will last for twenty years. 
Being comparatively rare in ordinary gar- 
dens their presence when in full bloom is 


(Ges aarers (order Primulaceze) are not 


——— 


peat, leafy mould, or decayed manure from 
the cowyard, in which to plant them. If 
potted in autumn the spring blooms will 
make a lovely show after the corms have 
been growing about two years. If this is 
too long to wait and watch, the next best, 
and may be the first best, plan is to buy the 
tubers, although they run into extra expense. 
The first expense is practically the only 
one. 


The name of Sowbread given to them 
seems peculiar to such a _ graceful 
and modest specimen of one _ of 


Nature’s beauties, but it originated from 
the round, bread-like shape of the tuber, 


scope of interchanging the colours of the 
feathers and the petals. 

Papilio, the subject of our illustration, is 
introduced as a distinct race, with broad 
toothed petals. The colours range from 
pure white, red, rose, rose with red base, 
and white with red base. The foliage is 
beautifully mottled, and the habit of the 
plant is as free as the older and more 
familiar types. 

A stimulant ointment is prepared from 
the roots of the ivy-leafed Cyclamen, reputed 
to be a powerful vermifuge for children. 


PRIMULAS. 
These delightful primrose plants are 


always hailed with delight by lovers of 
‘flowers. The peculiar structures of the 
blooms is at once attractive in their rich 
setting of good foliage, while their perfume 
is delicate and sweet. 

They will grow in carefully sheltered and 
well-drained beds, but do not give the fine 
results that can be obtained from them as 
pot plants. They can beraised fromseeds, but 
require a certain amount of detail care 
known only to those who study the cultiva- 
tion. The better plan for amateur gardeners 
is to get the seedling plants from the nur- 
series, where alsoinstructions can be obtained 
about the particular kind of light turfy loan, 


CYCLAMEN PAPILIO. 


greedily eaten by the boars of Sicily,. the 
native habitat of the flower. 

Several varieties of the Persicum straw, 
both single and double, are worth cultivat- 
ing. A beautiful snow-white flower is the 


Giganteum album, and the Purple King and ~ 


Crimson King are superb blooms. The 
Salmon Queen is a lovely salmon tint. In 
specialties the Bush Hill Pioneer is a new 
feathered variety. The white flowers of 
this strain carry a distinct feathered crest of 
the same colour upon the face of each 
petal. This is regarded as the forerunner of 
an entirely new addition to culturists of the 
Cyclamen, the feather adding largely to the 


favourites everywhere as pot-plants. Mostly 
cultivated in the shadehouse or greenhouse 
they are much prized as ornamental flowers 
and foliage plants for the drawing-room 
window. Some good varieties are the 
Chinensis fimbriata and Auricula. The 
latter are a Belgian strain, and will bloom 
all the winter. Forbesii (the baby prim- 
rose) is a rosy lilac colour, excellent for 
bouquet work, and the seedlings will flower 
profusely in long succession three months 
after sowing. Caerulea is a new blue 
flowering polyanthus variety. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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Sweet Pea and the Swainsona, the former 

so much prized by florists for its varied 

and delicate hues, and the latter, pretty 
as it is, having the bad reputation for making 
horses “cranky.” The both belong to the im- 
portant orderof Leguminosz, so called because 
nearly all bear pods or legumes. The order 
comprises some 7,000 species, of which Aus- 
tralia possesses nearly 1,000, it is, in fact, one 
of our largest natural order. Of the Acacias 
alone Bentham describes 193 species; of 
the Swainsonas, 21. The flowers figured be- 
long to the Papilionaceous section, so 
named from a fancied resemblance ot 
a butterfly. In this section the pollen 
is shed and stored in the end of the 
keel, and if a sufficiently heavy insect 
or bird alights on a part of the flower 
suitable arranged for it the stamens 
push out the pollen with a jerk upon 
the insect or bird, to be carried to 
another flower for fertilizing purposes. 
Although the arrangements seem so 
well adopted for insect fertilization it 
is found that this does not commonly 
occur; perhaps the contrivance was 
more servicable in past ages than now. 
From observations made upon the well- 
known climber Kennedya nigricans, 
the ‘writer finds that here the fer- 
tilization is done by birds. When — 
the pollen is ready the dark incon- 
spicious flower suddenly opens and dis- 
closes two noticeable yellow streaks. 
If now pressure is applied in the 
proper place the pollen is jerked out: 
some inches. The N.Z. Clianthus 
is also bird fertilized. 

The pod-bearers are as useful as 
they are numerous. They serve for 
food (peas, beans, &cc.), for fodder 
(lucern), for medicine (senn). They 
furnish gum (acacia), dyes (log-wood), 
sweets (liquorice), resin (dragon’s blood), 
poisons (laburnum). They aro also 
of service to the farmer in another 
direction, for upon the roots of clover, 
&c., are foundnodules, sometimes 
as large as a pea, which contain in- 
numerable minute jorganisers called 
“ nitrogen-producing bacilli.” It is the action 
of these that brings about the improvement 
of land after a crop of peas. Now in Eng- 
land it is known that nitrogen must be added 
to the soil, but it is found not necessary in 
the northern areas of this State. Why? 
Because these bacilli only work in the brief 
period of warm weather in England, but all 
the year round here. © This a general state- 
ment, for the writer finds that in the Hills 
nitrogen is still needed, either in the form of 

nitrate of potash or sulphate of ammonia. 
Presumably the cold checks the work of the 
bacilli, although not so much as in England. 

One object of this magazine is not only to 
communicate and to exchange information, 
but to incite ous readers to observe for them- 
selves. Surely out of the #26 species of the 


Os illustrations this month are of the 


+ Pea + 
SWEET PEAS. 


Pea-tribe found in this State there must be 
many whose method of fertilization is worth 
noting and recording. Or even for practical 
purposes the nodula-bearing plants might be 
studied, for one might be found better than 
peas for developing the much-needed and 
valuable nitrogen.—‘“ S.” 


Two years ago a bi-centenary celebration 
of the introduction of the Sweet Pea into 
Great Britain was held, and created quite a 
craze for the growth of this beautiful flower. 


Sweet Pea.— Mont Blanc, 


A number of papers were read at the con- 
ference held during the Show, and we have 
pleasure in extracting from ‘‘ The Gardener’s 
Magazine” some of the interesting matter in 
the report of that excellent paper. 

At this Exhibition the best collection of 
24 bunches of Sweet Peas, distinct varieties, 
arranged in vases with light foliage, was com- 
posed of beautiful fnll flowers of Lovely, 
Countess of Radnor, Princess of Wales, 
Venus, Mars, Navy Blue, Triumph, Blanche 
Burpe, Black Night, Monarch, Queen Vic- 
toria, Prince Edward of York, Sadie Burpee, 
Aurora, Lady Nina Balfour, Blanche Ferry, 
Emily Eckford, Chancellor, Lady Mary 
Currie, Boreatton, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Lottie Hutchins, America and Princess of 
Wales. 


Tribe. t& 


“THE CLASSIFICATION OF SWEET PEA.” 

Mr. Wright, in his opening remarks at the 
Conference, expressed the opinion that the 
time had come for reducing chaos to order 
in the Sweet Pea, considering this would be 
gainsaid by very few cultivators. The re- 
markable development in this plant had lifted 
it to the position of a florists’ flower, and as 
such it demands to be defined and classified. 

Form or FLOWER. 

Proceeding, he said that when the parts of 
the Sweet Pea flower was considered magni- 
ficent raw material for floricultural ex- 
cellence was seen. What clay was 
there for the moulder’s hand! He 
could fill it with substance and 
perfect its outline. Teaching himself 
beforehand what perfection is, he 
could set himself to approach it with 
all the tenacity of his race. And 
when he had his ideal flower he could 
paint it with ascore of lovely hues. 
Many of the flowers which we have 
to-day are pleasing to the eye, but not 
satisfying to the mind. At a distance 
the gay, fluttering blossom is as win- 
some and enchanting as a butterfly, 
but a near inspection often reveals 
unevenness of outline, raggedness, 
notching, and kindred abominations, 
all of which must be swept away. 

With respect to hooding, Mr. Wright 
spoke in almost equally uncom- 
promising terms. While freely granting 
that some of the varieties which hood 
persistently were pleasing and pretty, 
he could ffut regard them as imper- 
fect. Hooding is inherently an imper- 
fection, because most varieties hood 
while immature, and again when past 
their best. As the hooders are a fairly 
numerous race, and include some of 
the prettiest peas, we must make a 
section of them, but in Mr. Wright’s 
judgment they were floriculturally on a 
lower grade than the erect flowers. 

It is doubtful whether posterity will 
find itself burdened with others than 
these two sections. It is true that 
there are numerous varieties at the 
present time which only hood _ slightly, 
and give many erect flowers, such, for 
example, as the beautiful whites Blanche 
Zurpee and Sadie Burpee, and these might 
be termed half-hooders or intermediates ; but 
once we decide to set up erectness as a 
standard of excellence, we find ourselves get- 
ting closer to it by selection. 

Then there is reflexing, but this bound to 
go. It is purely vicious, hopelessly re- 
actionary. It is characteristic of the old In- 
vincibles and Bicolors. ‘There is also notch- 
ing. This is a horrible disfigurement. Notch- 
ing 1s a feature of the old sorts—a relic of 
the black, barbaric days. Let us get away 
from it, breathing sighs of unspeakaffle re- 
lief. Some person has suggested that in the 
future we shall {get fringed flowers. When 
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we survey a variety like the fluted form of 
Primrose we can well believe it. But it is a 
fearful prospect. To sum up, we want in 
the ideal ‘standard’ a large, bold, erect seg- 
ment, firm, substantial, and leathery, smooth 
at the edge, even in outline, and symmetri- 
cally rounded. We will be fairly satisfied if 
it is the size of a half-crown, so long as the 
shape is right, but we shall get it bigger, and 
with the quality, too. Such varieties as 
Senator, America, and Stanley are noteworthy 
for excellence of standard, but there are many 
more. 

Turning to the next pair of petals—the 
wings. ‘These should not be erect, like the 
standard, or the tip of the keel would become 
unduly prominent. In the variety of Golden 
Gate, which is not a yellow, the wings are 
not vertical and open, given a resemblance to 
a pair of half-open gates; but this we must 
suppress with the strong hand. We will pass 
through the gates and away. 
The wings should be closed at 
the top, and slightly folded or 
hooded, so as to hide the tip of 
the keel. This likewise gives 
full exposure to the standard. 
In the keel we have another pair | 
of segments, cohering so as to 
form a small pouch. We need 
not worry after formhere. If the 
wings do their duty: only the 
front of the keel will show. 


CoLour. 


Colour must play an impor- | 
tant part in a system of Sweet - 
Pea classification; indeed, Mr. 
Wright considered the - future 
would allot to it the leading posi- 
tion in view of thefew variations 
likely to oc cur in form.  -By 
the exercise of yery little in- 
genuity we might put nearly all 
the leading varieties into one of 
several well-defined groups. We 
have :— 

(1) Se/fs.—This is a large, im- 
portant, and beautiful class, and 
perhaps no better example of 
a pure self could be found than 
Salopian. 

(2) flakes. —A fairly large 
class, and one likely to increase in 
popularity. We have crimson 
flakes such as America, mauve 
flakes like Gaiety, rose flakes like 
Aurora, blue flakes like Grey- 
friar, and maroon flakes like 
Senator. 

(3) Bicolors.—In one sense flakes are bi- 
colors, but it would be logical to adopt a 
system of classifying as bicolors those varie- 
‘ties which haye one well-defined in the 
standard and another in the wings. 


(4) Fancies.—There are, and must be, no 


inconsiderable number of varieties which re- 
fuse to be disposed of so easily as the rest. 
Take, for example, the lovely Lottie 
Hutchins, which is lightly splashed ‘with 
pink on an ivory ground. It is nota true 
self, nor is it a true flake. Again, there is 
the brilliant Mikado, which is mottled almost 
like an herbaceous Calceolaria.. These varie- 
ties might be classified as fancies, with the 
subdivision white fancy, rose fancy, &c., 


taking the ground colour as the distinguishing 
feature, Galasa) So et ecw 


(5) Picotee Edges.—A* very small class at 
present, but one that might increase. 


O 


SWAINSONA. 


after Isaac Swainson, and is described . 

by Johnson asa greenhouse Australian 
evergreen shrub. If the editors of this very 
excellent botanical work were to take a little 
jaunt through some of the south-eastern 
and western country of Australia, they 
would have seen this beautiful pea 
shrub blooming in all its glory in 
the wilds, and they might have noted, 


| HIS most beautiful little shrub is named 


of its usefulness for art decorating, but the 
purple (Occidentalis) and the rose (Osbornii) 
are superb for decorations when effec- 
tively set out. The plant is easily grown 
from seeds, 


To Grow Lilium Speciosum in Pots: for 
Exhibition. 


As arule several bulbs of this lily are grown 


in one large pot, as the effect is more decora- - 


tive, but in this you must be guided-by the 
schedule. Pot the bulbs one in a 5-in. pot, 
or three in a To-inch pot. After the drainage 
half fill the pots with compost, consisting of 
equal parts loam, peat, :leaf-mould, decayed 
manure and sand, and place the bulbs thereon, 
covering With half an inch of compost. 
Place the pots in a cold frame, 
greenhouse, or shed, and cover 
with ashes or cocoanut fibre 
refuse till growth begins, when 
remove to light, airy greenhouse. 
Or open position out- doors after 
November or December. Water 
freely when in full growth, and 
fill up the pots with compost 
when stem roots show. After 
flowering {continue to water until 
the foliage turns. yellow when 
gradually cease, keeping dry until 
May jor later, when they may 
be repotted. 


Table and House Decoration. 


Nothing looks better for the 
breaklast table at this time of 
the year than very small Ferns, 
placed in little white china, 
silver, brass, or copper Fern 
pots, covering the top of each 
pot with fresh green Moss. On 


the centre of the table have a 


basket or dish piled up with 


Swainsona. 


for general information, that the “green- 
house” part of their description did not apply 
to Australia, Its beauty as a garden shrub, 
and the rarity of finding it under cultivation 
in our gardens, are full warrant for giving 
it a prominent place in “The Australian 
Gardener.” It is one of the most beautiful 
in colour and profuse in bloom of all our 
native plants, while the foliage with its 
fern-like gracefulness, is worth cultivation 
for that feature alone. Jt may be somewhat 
straggling in habit, but a very little attention 
with a piece of string will easily overcome that 
difficulty. It it is not ungraceful under any 
conditions and very hardy. Our illustration 
of the white variety gives an excellent idea 


fruit (without which no break- 
fast table is complete)—Apples, 
Oranges, Bananas, &c.; then 
arrange round it and about the 
table the little Ferns, and you 
will find your breakfast table 
will look charming. 

The present is rather a bad time from 
the decorator’s point of view; for though 
flowers of certain kinds are: fairly plentiful, 
those which are most effective for decora- 
tion are rather scarce. Chrysanthemums 
have entirely gone out, and the useful 
Daffodil is still some way off from coming 
in. However, it is a consolation to think 
that a very few flowers will generally go a. 
long way towards the effect required, if 
judiciously disposed and handled. 


_A good plan when buying flowers is to 
nip a little off the end of each stalk before 
placing them in water; and in winter it is 
better to use tepid water for them, which 
should be renewed every day. 
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Rough Plan of a Lean-to House. 


10 x 8, TO COST £3 5s. FOR MATERIALS, LABOUR EXTRA, AND CONCRETE WALL AND BRICK EXTRA. 
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Excavate 2 ft. for footway, using earth to ra‘se bench 8 ft. 


HE above illustration will commend itself 
to many of our readers who are desirous 
of putting up a nice convenient size 

glass house cheaply. The question of cost 
looms large in the mind’s eye of the lover of 
pot plants whenever (and it is often) the 
desirableness of erecting a glass house pre- 
sents itself to him. 


Such a house as the above when put up by 
a tradesman would cost from £10 to Ars, a 
sum sufficient to deter even the most ardent 
plant enthusiast, unless he is well provided 
with this world’s goods. 

In the illustration the three jarrah weather- 
boards above the words could be secured 
together at the back and hinged to the wall- 
plate above, and this would provide sufficient 
ventilation, 


lta ele eh tae tee Lal Lal Lal Lal Val Lal Tal Val Vel al Yel 


The benefit of having a concrete wall is 
that a splendid collection of ferns can be 
grown against it by using 2-inch mesh wire 
netting to hold up a surface of sphagnum 
moss, with peaty soil filled in at the back. A 
suitable bed is readily provided. By pushing 
one finger through the moss into the peat 
small ferns can be bedded easily. We have 
seen a collection of fifteen or twenty varieties 
thus grown and drooping gracefully over the 
whole mass, and hiding it. To water this 
either a small spray pump or syringe or the 
hose direct from the tap can be used. 

The bench below it would be best made 
of solid earth. The top soil of the pathway 
could be thrown over the wall, and the sur- 
face to a depth of three or four inches be 
made of a rich compost, in which Ferns, 
Begonias, Primulas, Palms, &c., woulddo well, 


Brick up sides and steps. 


and pots of other flowering plants could be 
placed standing directly on the soil or on 
inverted pots. 


The lower side of the house being nearer 
the glass would do well for Cyclamens, 
Primulas, Sheptocarpus, Coleus, small Be- 
gonias of all sections, &c. — 


We shall have further articles dealing with 
pot plants, also plants for the greenhouse, 
and how to grow them. 


The rough design above will of course 
need some little facility with tools to con- 
struct it, but anyone handy with tools could 
readily erect such a house. From time to 
time we shall publish valuable hints and sug- 
gestions that will enable the glass-house 
amateur to beautify and render his house 
exceptionally attractive to his friends. 
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Shade Trees. 


[From American Gardening. | 


By F., L. Oswatp, M.D., IN HEATH-CULTURE, 


FRENCH translator of the Koran calls 
attention to the curiouscircumstance that 
of all ‘‘ revealed” religions Mohammedan- 
ism alone inculcates the duty of total 
abstinence from intoxicating beverages—the 
so-called temperance law of the Buddhist being 
merely a caution against dietetic excesses. 

Yet it is perhaps a still stranger fact that 
not one of the numerous inspired creeds 
mentions a word of warning against the folly 
of forest destruction. The tree-felling axe 
has turned some 5,000,000 square miles of 
once fertile regions into deserts. It has can- 
celled our tenure of an earthly paradise ; it 
has made one-third of the eastern continent 
an unfit abode of the human species. 

The disappearance of arboreal vegetation 
is the main cause of the sad change which 
the good gardens of our planet have under- 
gone in the course of the last twenty cen- 
turies. Spain, in the glory of her ancient 
woodlands, was the Eden of Southern Eu- 
rope; treeless Spain has become a gehenna 
. of poverty and disease. Forest shaded Sicily 
begat athletes and philosophers, heroes. and 
merchant princes; Sicily in its present sun- 
blistered condition evolves chiefly bandits, 
beggars and vermin. The entire coast region 
of the Mediterranean has been ‘ cleared,” 
with the result of losing four-fifths of its 
former population and at least nine-tenths of 
its former productiveness. 

The same in Southern France, in Portugal, 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia. Armenia, Persia 
and Hindostan. 

It might indeed be questioned if all human 
follies and crimes taken together have caused 
as much permanent mischief as the insane 
destruction of nature’s safeguards against life 
blighting droughts. A land without trees is 
in as sada plight as a flayed animal. The new 
world’s wealth of woodlands is the chief 
guarantee of its prosperity. 

Forests of shady leaf trees mitigate clima- 
tic extremes, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that they attract rain showers. A few 
hundred square miles of wooded dells in the 
valley of the Rio de San Pedro, Peru, enjoy 
an annual average of twenty inches of rain, 
while in the adjoining desert of Atacama 
droughts have been known to continue for 
six years. Ibrahim Pasha’s tree plantations 
in upper Egypt increased the yearly rainfall 
from nine to fifteen inches. In Italy it has 
decreased one-half; in some districts of 
Northern Africa (the ancient Numidia, for 
instance) at least four-fifths. Forests shelter 
insect destroying birds and prevent thé des- 
tructive effects of inundations by absorbing 
rain showers that would pour down from 
treeless slopes as from a slate roof. 

But even from a purely sanitary point of 
view the blessing of shade trees justifies the 
claims of all Forestry Association. Leaves 
generate oxygen and absorb all sorts of 
noxious gases, thus forming a natural anti- 


dote to the atmospheric grievances of 
crowded cities. In towns like Savannah, 
Ga., with its fourfold rows of stately forest 
trees shading every principal street, sunstrokes 
are far less frequent than in the sun scorched 
(though more elevated) settlements of the 
prairie States, and in that respect the immu- 
nity of our Spanish American neighbours is 
chiefly due to their sensible custom of ex- 
tending the siesta recess from 12 to 3 p.m. 
Mexican ploughmen compelled to resume 
work immediately after dinner would die like 
the peons whom the Spanish conquerors 
forced to work the highways in the bakeoven 
heat of the tropical afternoon. 

Shade trees prevent ophthalmia. It is the 
curse of lower Egypt; it has become fear- 
fully prevalent in Southern Italy, with the ex- 
ception of comparatively well wooded 
Calabria, where the foothills of the Apen- 
nines fringe the coast east and west. In 
Sicily eye sores, in both senses of the word, 
can be found in every village, and I am still 
haunted by the recollection of a scene in the 
harbour suburb of Girgenti, where children 
with red. swollen eyelids were foraging in a 
dump pile and wrangling for bones with a 
number of equally blear-eyed dogs. There 
was not a tree in sight. - Far up and down 
the undulating beach the heat of the sun 
made the air tremble, and the glare of its 
reflection from the refuse of old salt pans was 
almost as afflictive as the glitter of a snow 
field. Yet on the same spot Agrigentum, 
with its: population of keen-eyed Greeks, 
flourished for three hundred years, a city of 
gardens and groves, rivalling the wealth of 
Carthage, the mistress of the Mediterranean. 

Malaria, in many of its forms, is likewise a 
penalty of forest destruction. The clearing 
of the woods that once protected the slopes 
of the southern Alps has avenged itself upon 
the valleys of the North Italian rivers. Mil- 
lions of cubic feet of alluvium are carried 
down by the mountain torrents every spring. 
The mud deluge swamps the fields and forms 
pestilential marches at the mouth of streams 
that were once as salubrious as the Golden 
Gate of the Sacramento. Between Com- 
machio and Adria, in the delta of the Po, 
the coastline has advanced eight miles, the 
spoil of the highland streams having been de- 
posited in the form of festering mudbanks. 
Fevers ripen every summer ; the’ immoderate 
use of antiseptic spices (pepper, etc.) fails to 
check the effects of the malarious atmosphere; 
the coast dwellers, with few exceptions are 
cachetic and short lived. Swarms of virulent 
gnats cloud the air from June to September, 
and probably help to propagate the contagion, 
Similar causes have produced similar effects 
in the Pontine Swamps, where extensive 
tracts of alluvium become almost uninhabit- 
able in midsummer. q 

Among the sanitary equipments of a model 
dwelling-house shade trees should rank with 
the best plumber’s contrivances. Anywhere 
between Boston and Buenos Ayres a house 
in a grove is worth twice the rent of a house 
on a naked hillside. Under the influence of 
the same sunrays that sicken the sandhill 
dweller, leaf trees evolve a lung balm more 
effective than all the specifics of Ober- 
Medicinal Rath Koch, Air currents filtered 
through a maze of green foliage are freed from 
impurities and cooled sufficiently to turn dog- 
day misery into comfort, 
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Lack of the tree shade is the curse of 
Italian villas, and if it were not for his trans- 
cendant merits as an apostle of the fresh-air 
cure, one might be tempted to doubt if the 
value of Dr. Dio Lewis’ sanitary. reforms was 
not offset by his crusade against shade trees. 
There was a solarium in his private health - 
resort, and in his zeal for the propaganda of 
the sunshine gospel he caused tbe destruc- 
tion of trees enough to supply a first-class 
sawmill foranumber of years. His objection 
was founded on the belief that sunshine is a 
microbe-killer, nature’s chief specific for the 
cure of germ diseases; but in sparsely 
wooded Hindostan sunrays have not pre- 
vented the spread of frightful epidemics. 
They do not check the development of 
malaria germs in the fens of the Adriatic, 
nor of typhoid germs in the slums of our 
Southern seaport towns. 

Nor would it be easy on that theory to 
explain the longevity of our backwoodsmen, 
or of the German foresters (Government 
forest wardens), who vie in surrounding their- 
cottages with overarching leaf trees. Not a 
sunray reaches the foersterhaus from May to 
November, but in winter, when sunshine is 
really a blessing, the screen opens, or holds 
its own just enough to mitigate the blasts of 
the north wind. 


A Handy Frame for the Amateur. 


At a Cost of About £1. 


To make a handy frame, in which most 
things that need glass house culture will do 
well and flourish, get four jarrah posts about 
4 ft. long and 4 ins. square; dig four holes, 
4 ft. x 6 ft. apart; bury two posts 2 ft. and 
the other two 1% ft. deep, the two higher 
posts form the back of the frame, and the 
shorter ones the front. Nail pailings on the 
outside of the four posts so as to close them 
in, then bank up sand or soil against the 
outside of the pailings, to make the interior 
snug and air-tight. _ Nail four pieces of deal, 
4x1. on top of: the posts, with a narrow 
piece on the two sides for the sash to slide 
between. To make the sash get three pieces 
of oregon, 2 ins. x 1% in. x 6 ft. long, planed 
and grooved ; two pieces deal, each 4 ft. x 
3 ins. x 2 ins. and 6 ft. by 3 ins. x 2 Ins.; 
mortice these together and make tight with 
screws ; mortice the top and bottom plate for 
Io X 12 glass, fix the sash bars in, put the 24 
sheets glass in, glaze them, and the sash is 
camplete. 

Such a frame is a capital substitute for a 
glass house, and is the best possible place 
for raising seeds in. __ By sinking pots in the 
bed of the frame, plants a little over large 
may be carried some months longer, that 
would otherwise have to be shifted. 

A piece of hessian placed over the sash, 
and a coat of whitewash on the glass will be 
necessary on hot days, and the sash will need 
lifting an inch or two for ventilation. 

For raising seed use shallow pans, and 
stand them on inverted pots to get them 
pea the glass, and see that they neyer get 

ry, ' 
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THE FLOWER. 


The flower is, as a rule, the most con- 
. spicuous portion of a plant, and the most 
important, because without it the per- 
petuation of the species could not be 
carried on, and the vegetable world would 
soon become a thing of the past, as would 
also the animal, which is so greatly depen- 
dent on it for life. When a plant flowers 
it may be said to be putting on its bridal 
garments, and the costumes of the different 
plants are as varied and beautiful as those 
adopted by brides of different nations 
throughout the world. ‘Be fruitful and 
multiply,” was the command given by the 
Creator when animal life was brought into 
being ; to the vegetable world also the 
command is applicable. Individuals have 
died in vast numbers in the past, but the 
type remains much the same throughout 
all generations. As Tennyson puts it when 
speaking of Nature, ‘So careful of the 
type she seems, so careless of the individual 
life.” 


Generally speaking, all the parts of a 
flower are modified leaves, and traces of 
the original leaf form can be readily 
detected ; this Nature shows by turning 
petals of Howers into green leaves (called 
a freak), and in double flowers where the 
stamens become converted into petals (as 
in the Rose). In many cases the inter- 
mediate forms between floral and foliage 
leaves can be seen on one plant. 


Now to describe the different parts of a 
flower. Here I cannot refrain from 
mentioning the fact that the terminology 
of Botany is more complete and exact 
than that of any other science, so descrip- 
tive and applicable are the terms used for 
each portion of the plant that it is possible 
to identify, without trouble, a specimen 
from a description which contains only a 
few lines. The terminology of Botany has 
changed but little since its inception, and 
this testifies to the ability and care dis- 
played by those early workers, who handed 
down to us such suitable and compre- 
hensive terms. 

Inflorescence, or the arrangement of the 
flowers on the axis must be noted. The 
common stall upon which the flowers are 
borne is called a peduncle ; if the flower 
possesses stalks which connect them to the 

. peduncle these are called pedicels ; when 
the flower springs from the peduncle with- 
out stalks they are said to be sessile. The 
peduncle may be fleshy and coloured ; 
spiral, as in the Vallisneria (an ingenious 
arrangement which insures the floating of 
the flower on the surface of water, ir- 
respective of tlie depth of water) ; or it may 
be spiny, as i Alyssum. When the floral 
axis becomes shortened and flattened out, 
bearing numerous flowers, it forms a 
receptacle, as in the Daisy, Fig, &c. The 
axis is sometimes leaf-like, or, as in the 
Coxcomb, fasciated, i.e, made up of 


bundles. Often adhesions take place 
between the peduncle, bracts, and leaves, 
which are difficult to trace | Occasionally 
the peduncle is abortive, and the flower is 
transformed into a tendril; and at other 
times it is hollowed at the apex, so as 
apparently to form the lower part of the 
flower (Eschscholtzia). At the end of the 
peduncle the flowers are arranged, and it 
is really the growing part of the axis 
arrested to form flowers, although, as in 
the case of the Arum, it forms a club- 
shaped column; in the strawberry it is 
succulent ; inthe Rose somtimes prolonged 
beyond the flower and bears leaves. There 
are two kinds of Inflorescence—(1) Indefi- 
nite, (2) Definite. In Indefinite Inflor- 
escence the lowermost flowers, i.e., those 
at the base open first, and the apex keeps 
on producing flowers, in other words 
flowers indefinitely. If the peduncle is in 
the form of a receptacle (Composite) then 
the outermost flowers expand first. Ex- 
amples—Spike, Raceme, Panicle, Corymb, 
Umbel, Capitulum, Spadix. 


Definite Inflorescence—In this . the 
uppermost flowers open first, or in the 
case of a head of flowers, the innermost 
open before the outer ones. It is definite 
because it is possible to say definitely 
where the flowering will cease. Examples 
—Solitary, Scorpioid cyme, Glomerule. 


Bracts—These are leaves in the axils of 
which the flowers are produced. There 
may be one large bract, as in the Arum, 
which surrounds the inflorescence ; two 
small ones, or a whorl (Daisy) underneath 
the flower, when they may be scaly and 
laid one over the other like the tiles of a 
roof. Anemone has three bracts branch- 
ing like leaves. Oftentimes, when coloured, 
bracts are mistaken for petals, as is the 
case in Bougainvillea, in which the flower 
is small and inconspicuous. Bracts may 
be conveniently grouped under three 
heads : (1) Assisting in the colorisation of 
the inflorescence (Euphorbia) ; (2) a num- 
ber of bracts may together mimica flower, 
the true floral whorl being insignificant 
(Everlasting) ; (3) bracts may pass by 
insensible graduation into the true floral 
whorl, there being no break between 
true bracts and true petals (Cactus). 


We now come to the _ flower 
proper, the most important parts 
of which are the pistil and stamens, 
as they are the portions absolutely 


necessary for the perpetuation of the 
species. The calyx and corolla are simply 
envelopes which serve to protect the pistil 
and stamens, and are means to an end, 
the highly-coloured and perfumed corolla 
being also an attraction -for insects, which 
in most cases are absolutely necessary for 
fertilization. 


(To be Continued), 
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KERNER’S “NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLANTS,” WITH BOTANICAL NOTES 
BYR Ss 


[We shall be pleased to review any books, mag- 
azines, or periodicals dealing with plants sent to 


us for that purpose.—Ep. ]. 


This work by Professor Kerner, trans- 
lated by Professor Oliver and assistants, 
will undoubtedly take high rank as a stan- 
dard book on: Botany. It contains about 
2.000 pages, admirably printed and illus- 
trated by a profusion. of: first-class wood- 
cuts, and several pictures’in colors in: the 
best’ style of German art. Its contents 
are addressed partly to the student,* but 
mainly to the intelligent readér not’ pos- 
sessed of technical knowledge.” ‘ The ‘first 
impressions given are that plants are‘much 
cleverer than animals: that’ they can de- 
fend themselves from attack by the: most 
ingenious devices, and can even carry the 
war into the enemy’s country: that they 
cau provide for times of scarcity: that 
they can work in co-operation: that they 
can make the most profitable use of ex- 
ternal circumstances, and that they know 
how, when their own race is run, to pro- 
vide good positions for their families. 
This idea is well elaborated by the late 
De. J. E. Taylor in his “Sagacity and 
Morality of Plants.” “4 

What is the agency that brings 
about the wonderful fitness of plants 
to their environment? Modern science 
says “Natural Selection.’ But ome 
thinkers are not satisfied with ihis 
explanation. They say that “Natural 
Selection” really means that plants vary, 
probably because two not quite identical 

arents are concerned with each individual 
plant, and that if the variation happens 
to suit the surroundings it lives; if not, 
it dies. Many failures, many blunders, 
and an occasional success! Henslow says 
that plants vary in a definite manner al- 
ways suited to the requirements of the 
case—no blunder, none unfitted to sur- 
vive. But whichever is right these 
theories deal only with secondary causes 
and modes of action; and some of the 
highest scientists join hands with the theo- 
logians and say there must be, above alll, 
a guiding mind, causing the modifications 
that take place to be, on the whole, bene- 
ficial. 

But let us get to our book: the pheno- 
mena of Nature will give us plenty of oc- 
cupation without troubling curselves 
about causes. 

Passing over the first hundred pages, 
not because they are uninteresting, ‘but 


because space restricts us to salient mat- . 


ters, we come to “‘flesh-consuming”’ plants ; 
plants which entrap insects, retain them, 
and finally digest them. 

The Sundews, the Bladder-worts, the 
Pitcher plants, and the Tooth Worts. 
Here the short, thick, fleshy leaves of the 
underground stem have the lower side 
swollen into a cavity with a very small 
inlet, through which minute creatures pass 
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to their destruction. In this case there is 
n» attractive secretion, and no movement 
on the part of the plant. And Kerner 
points out that many plants have simple 
contrivances for holding water upon their 
leaves, and glands suitable to imbibe this 
water, and as these little reservoirs often 
contain insects, it is probable that the 
plants get a little extra nitrogen even in 
this simple manner. 

Following the insectivorous plants 
comes a section upon Parasites, from 


 parasitical fungi to the Rafflesia, with a 


flower a yard across. In this country we 
have a parasite binding together large 
areas of native shrubs, either the imported 
Dedder or the native Cassytha, I have not 
examined it sufficiently to say which it 
is. We have also a Broom-rane (Oro- 
banche Australiana), growing freely at 
Brighton. It has a succulent stout stem 
aud purple-blue flowers. It would be in- 
teresting to ascertain upon what root it is 
parasitic. 

The parasitic Langsdorffia of Central 
America has between. the bundles of its 
stem a wax-like matter, which is collected 
and used for making wax candles. In 
Java a similar wax is obtained from 
another parasite, Balanophora elongata. 

These Balanophore are of very rapid 
growth. “Imagine,” says Kerner, “the sur- 
prise of a traveller upon seeing hundreds 
af these brown, scaly cones grow up sud- 
denly, in the course of a night. following 
some days of rain, from the subterranean 
roots of the trees. A day or two later this 
garden of Lophophyla presents an alto- 
gether different picture. The brown 
scales have fallen off. and with them the 
envelope which had concealed the flowers. 
The female flowers are on the lower part, 
arranged in spherical deep-yellow or 
orange heads; the male flowers are above 
in less crowded heads, and of a pale 
yellow.” : 

The stem of another Lophovhytum is 
“yale reddish-violet, the bract scales gam- 
boge. the ovaries yellowish, the styles red, 
and the stigmas white.” 


The tubers are eaten by the youths “to. 


bring luck and agility in hunting, fishing, 
and dancing, and to enable them to win 
the affection of the maidens they admire.” 

Another allied parasite, Lathrophytum 
peckoltii, is “the sole instance of a flower- 
ing plant entirely destitute of all struc- 
tures of the nature of leaves. with the ex- 
ception of stamens and ovaries. No trace 
of a scale or even a swelling or rim that 
might be looked upon as a degenerate 
leaf.” 

The Rafflesia, already alluded to, is a 
parasite on the roots of vines, and puts out: 
flower buds the size of a walnut. These 
grow into a cabbage-like form, and when 
the bracts turn back the flower grows 
rapidly, unfolds and displays five immense 


lobes round a central bowl or cup-shaped | 


portion. The giant flower when open is 
best likened to a forget-me-not blossom.” 
It is confined to Sumatra. 


(To be Continued). 


THE ORCHARD. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 


Mr. G. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor 
for South Australia, has written an article 
of special interest to gardeners. It 


appeared in “The Adelaide Chronicle,’” 


from which we extract the following: 

Land intended for planting should be 
thoroughly prepared some time beforehand, 
and if it be virgin scrub or forest land a 
crop of cereals or vegetables should be 
taken off before planting  fruit-trees. 
Heavy clay soils are not the most suitable 
for fruit-trees, but should such be used pro- 
vision must be made for under drainage. 
In all cases the land should be broken up 
thoroughly, keeping the subsoil in its natu- 
ral position. In large plantations this is 
best done by a strong subsoil plough fol- 
lowing in the ordinary turning plough’s 
furrow, thus disturbing the soil to a depth 
of 18 in. or 20-in. Soils that are satura- 
ted and boggy in winter in spite of drain- 
ing should not be planted. Frosts are 
usually more severe and late in low-lying 
flats; consequently these should be avoid- 
ed as far as practicable, and gentle undu- 
lations, or hillside slopes be chosen. Peach, 
apricot, cherry, and all the citrus fruits do 
not thrive in cold saturated soils, but re- 
quire well-drained situations. Plums will 
withstand more moisture in the soil than 
any other fruits. Pears and quinces may 
be said to come next, while apples produc- 
ing fruits desired for their long-keeping 
qualities should not be grown in very damp 
situations. In nearly every locality a wind- 
break is necessary, and if it be at all pos- 
sible a good belt of trees—not a couple of 
rows—should be planted; or if natural 
timber be present, a strip, say of two or 
three chains wide, should be retained on 
the sides exposed to cold, cutting, or hot, 
withering winds. In many places the area 
is limited, and paling or galvanised iron 
fences may be put up, close to which, on 
the inside, rows of almonds or loquats, 
should be planted closely together, as they 
will pay for the space which they occupy 
and give shelter-as well. Barrels or sugar 
baskets placed around the trees are not 
good protectors, as they tend to “draw” the 
growths up in a weakly condition. 

The ultimate dimensions of the trees 


‘should be considered in connection with 


the soil and other conditions when ylant- 
ing. as in rich soils the trees will grow 
strongly and spread over a much wider 
area than in those of a poor quality. For 
the convenience of working. the trees 
should be planted either on the “square” 
or septuple systems; they also permit an 
even distribution of light and air between 
the trees. About 20 ft. apart can be 
taken as a suitable distance to plant apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, peaches, apricots. 
oranges, and lemons on the average soils of 
South Australia, but in richer soils greater 
spaces are necessary, unless the trees are 
iudiciously pruned. At 20 ft. apart about 
108 trees can be set out on an acre; 24 ft.. 
75 trees; and at 30 ft.,48 trees. In small 


home gardens where space is limited, trees 
may be set at 16 ft., or even less, but 
they require accurate pruning in summer 
and winter to keep them within bounds. 
Jn commercial fruit-growing there are in- 
dications that the.profitable trees of the 
future will be of a smaller type, and con- 
sequently will be grown in closer order 
than heretofore. Citrus trees may be 
planted in the early autumn or early 
spring. These are the times when they 
begin to make young growth. They should 
be lifted as soon as the buds begin to 
lengthen in the axils of the leaves. If 
there is young growth an inch or more _ 
long, nip it off. If the root system js 
much broken, cut back the top in propor- 
tion immediately after transplanting. AI- 
ways give these trees a good soaking of 
water as soon as they are planted. 
Deciduous trees and vines should be set 
out in the autumn, as soon as the leaves 
will rub off easily. They then make young 
roots to replace the damaged ones before 
the soil becomes too cold. The trees should 
be purchased from a reliable nurseryman 
who has a reputation and trade to lose if he 
defrauds the purchaser in respect to the ac: 
curacy of names, stocks used, &. Iu 
selecting the various trees, see that the 
plums are worked on myrobalan stocks, not 
on common plum seedlings or suckers. 
Pears should be on pear seedling stocks, 
and apples should be: double worked, or 
worked on growths from blight-proof roots 
not less than 6 in. above the surface of the 
ground. The reason for this is that trees 
worked lower are apt, if covered by soil or 
mulch as high as the union, to send out 
adventitious roots, and thus discard the 
original blight-proof roots. The apricot is 
best upon apricot roots, and peach upon 
peach; but at the same time, in very dry 
soils, apricots may be put on almond, and 
peaches upon plum stocks for very wet, cold 
localities; but neither can be claimed as 
a commercial success. Every precaution 
against the introduction of pests should be 
taken, and if the trees on arrival at the 
orchard could be completely submerged in a 
strong solution of tobacco and soap mix- 
ture for about 15 minutes much vermin 
would be avoided. Citrus trees could be 
treated with strong resin wash to destroy 
scale insects. The nurseryman who fumi- 
gates his trees with hydo-cyanic acid gas 
before sending them out will prevent the 
necessity for all this trouble. In selecting 
trees, do not be misled by their sizes, as a_ 
medium-sized, stout, clean-barked tree js 
always more satisfactory than a skyscraper. 
A tree composed of one straight clean stem 
is desirable, as then the grower can cut 
the stem to a suitable length and form the 
trunk in keeping with requirements. 
About “knee high” is a good useful length 
to sever the stem to frame a sturdy weight- 
resisting tree. This will ayoid the forma- 
tion of weakly forks, as the arm 
junctions swell with growth. The roots 
of the young trees should receive attention. 
If the trees have been out of the soil for 
a few hours pretty well all the fibrous roots 
will perish ; consequently, under such con- — 
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ditions they should be thinned out care- 
fully. All broken roots should be cleanly 
severed above the bruise, and the cut 
should be made beneath, or on the under- 
side of the root. If the trees have been 
out of the soil long, or look shrivelled bury 
them completely in damp soil for a day 
or two. This revives them considerably. 
It is sometimes necessary to put a stake 
to support young newly planted trees, but 
this is not absolutely needful, and may be 
dispensed with in nicely sheltered posi- 
tions. If stakes are used, care should be 
taken to avoid mutilating the roots when 
driving them down. They should be on 
the side of the prevailing wind. On the 
whole, it may be fairly inferred that only 


a small proportion of the short-trunked’ 


sturdy trees of more recent plantings will 
require staking for the purpose of support, 
but a stake is at first necessary to indicate 
the position of the young tree when work- 
ing the soil. There are other considera- 
tions, such as suitable fencing, to keep out 
ground vermin, which must be properly 
attended to if the trees are to be a success. 
The following is a list of some of the most 
suitable trees for planting for commercial 
purposes. Do not plant a large number 
of varieties, but confine your attention to 
a few of the best of each class. Take 
into consideration any advantages of close- 
ness to markets or proved capabilities cf 
the locality for producing the finest early, 
medium, or late fruits, and go straight tor 
that particular object. A large collection 
may, during occasional years, yield the 
best return, but the grower who discovers 
what he can grow thoroughly well in his 
particular locality and specialises on that, 
will come out top during a run of seasons. 
Besides being well grown, his crops must 
at the same time mature tc meet a market 
which is not over-supplied, or if for oversca 
export to be ready to pack in time to be 
carried by boats leaving at the periods 
proved most advantageous. If the loca- 
lity is new to fruit-growing the planter 
acts wisely to begin with a fairly large 
number of varieties, and he may afterwards 
reduce them to sorts proving most suitable 
for the place. 
APPLES. 

Early (for local markets only).—Des: 
sert—Early Margaret, Red Astrachan, Mr. 
Gladstone, Irish Peach, William’s Favorite, 
Lady Sudeley, Chenango Strawberry, 
Devonshire, Quarrenden; Gravenstein, Rib: 
ston Pippin. Kitchen—Mobb’s Royal, 
Lord Nelson, Lord Suffield. 

Late (for export or storing).—Jonathan, 
Cleopatra, London Pippin, Dunn’s Seed- 
ling, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Esopus Spitzen- 
burg, Pomme de Niege, Cornish Aromatic, 
Newtown Pippin, Baldwin, Strawberry 
Pippin, Dumelow’s Seedling, Adam’s Pear- 
main, Northern Spy, Buncombe, Nicka- 
jack, Sturmer Pippin, Rome Beauty, 
Shockley, Rymer, Scarlet Nonpariel, Stone 
Pippin, Winter Pearmain, Rokewood. 

This may appear a formidable list, and a 
‘contradiction to the above advice re select- 
ing only a few, but it must be distinctly 
understood that probably in no locality 
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in this colony can more than a dozen of the 
sorts named herein be brought to the high- 
est state of excellence or matured in time 
to catch certain markets. 


Pears. 


Early (for local markets only).—Citron 
des Carmes, Jargonelle, Doyenne D’Ete, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien (known here as 
Duchess), Wilder. 

Mid-season (local market).—Poire du 
Berriays, Beurre Capiaumont, Beurre 
Diel, Uurondeau, Flemish Beauty, Gan- 
sell’s Bergamot, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Deyenne du Comice, Beurre Bosc. 

Winter (Keeping or. Export).—Glou 
Morceau (known here as late Duchess), 
L’Inconnue, Josephine de Malines, Beurre 
Clairgeau, Vicar of Winkfield (known also 
here as Napoleon), Winter Nells’ (shy 
bearer), Uvedale St. Germain, Swan Egg. 
Catillac. 

APRICOTS. 

Early.—Oullin’s Early Peach (improv- 
ed), Newcastle Early, Red Masculine, Ship- 
ley’s Blenheim. 

Medium and Late—Moorpark, Hems- 
kirke, Royal, Campbellfield Seedling. 


CHERRIES. 

Early Purple Guigne, Early Lyons, Early 
Twyford, Biggareau Napoleon, Waterloo, 
Florence, St. Margarets. 

NeEcTARINES. 

Early—Hunt’s Tawny, 

warra, Harly Rivers. 


Elruge, Irra- 


Medium.—Shortland’s Tawny, Bal- 
gowan. i 
Late.—Victoria, Stanwick. 
PEACHES. : 
Early.—Dessert—Brigg’s Red May, 


Amsden’s June, Alexander’s Early, High’s 
Early Canada, Early Rivers, Early Silver, 
Hale’s Early. 

Mid-Season.—Dessert—EHarly Crawford, 
Mountain Rose, Noblesse, Royal George, 
Foster. . 

After Mid-Season.—Dessert—Elberta, 
Old Mixon Free, Sea Eagle, Susquehanna. 
Drying or Canning—Comet, Salwey, Lady 
Palmerston, Muir, Nicol’s Orange Cling, 
Lemon Cling, Yellow Italian. 

For commercial purposes Salwey and 
Lady Palmerston are preferred by the can- 
ning factories, because they ripen late, 


when the rush of other fruits has passed. 


These varieties are also injured less in tran- 
sit to the factories: 


Pius. 


Early (for local market).—Rivers Early 
Prolific, Early New Orleans, Angelina Bur- 
dett, Simoni (Japanese), Tragedy, Clyman. 

Mid-Season (Dessert and Preserving) — 
Green Gage, Kirke’s Burbank (Japanese, 
carries well), Prince Englebert, Washing- 
ton, Yellow Gage, Reine Victoria, Ogon 
(Japanese). : 

Late (Drying, Dessert, or Preserving).— 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Fellemberg, Prune 
d’Agen (French prune), Jefferson, Pond's 
Seedling, Wickson (Japanese, good carrier). 
Reine Claude du Bavay, Belle de Septem- 
bre, Coe’s Late Red. 


Fics. 

Dessert (Pale Skins)—White Genoa, 
Brunswick, White Adriatic. 

Dessert (Dark Skins).—Black Ischia, 
Castle Kennedy, Black Turkey. 

; ALMONDS. 

Soft Shell—Brandis (tal! grower), Nen- 
pareil, Californian Paper Shell (low 
spreading trees), Ne Plus Ultra (medium 
habit). 

Orances (SWEET). 

Acme (smooth round fruits), Blood or 
Maltese, Homosassa Sweet, Jaffa, Oval 
China, Mediterranean, Sweet, Paramatta, 
Rio, St. Michael, Siletta, Valencia (late), 
Washington Navel. 

m Manparins. 

Dancy’s Tangierine, Emperor, Beauty of 
Glen Retreat, Scarlet, Parker’s Special. 

Crrrus (For PRESERVING). 

Poorman, Flat Seville, Bengal Citron. 


Lemons. 


Lisbon, Eureka, Villa Franca (the last 

two named sorts are nearly thornless). 
TaBLe GRAPES. 

Black.—Black Hamburg, Black Prince, 
Grand Turk, Madresfield Court, Black 
Muscat, Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat, Wort- 
ley Hall, Muscat Hamburg, Trenthan 
Black. 

Red.—Red Prince, Malaga, Frontignac, 
Lady’s Finger. , 

White or Pale Amber.—Crystal, Belas 
Blanco, Morillon or Doradillo, Green’s 
Early, Muscat (Gordo Blanco), Raisin des 
Dames, Daira, Sweetwater, Waltham Cross, 
Temperano, Santa Paula, Pedro Ximines, 
Grand Centennial. _ 

For Export.—Doradillo, 
Blanco, Muscatel. 


Daira, Belas 


The following design for the lunch or 
déjeuner table can be carried out with either 
Lilies of the Valley, Roman Hyacinths, or 
White Tulips. Have four pieces of pale 
green satin ribbin about 2 inches wide, two 
of the pieces about 27 inches long and the 
other two 54 inches each. Place them like a 
star in the centre, put a glass, china, or 
silver jar filled with either Lilies, Roman 
Hyacinths, or white tulips with plenty of their 
own leaves. I find that one of the old- 
fashioned cut-glass sugar bowls answers the 
purpose extremely well. Half a dozen blooms, 
with foilage, will amply fill the jar and be 
quite effective. At the ends of the ribbon 
place ‘little bowls of the same ware as the 
central jar, filled to match. Four, at most 
blooms will. be sufficient. 


Don’t expect hybrid perpetual roses to be 
perpetuality in bloom; the name is a mis- 
nomer. They only bloom in spring and 
autumn, and are sweet scented. The Tea 
roses are the true perpetual blooming roses, 
and the scent is reminiscent of tea. The 
hybrid teas like La France have, many of 
them, a sweet scent, and are everblooming, 
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Editorial. 


OME Proprietary of ‘The Australian 
Gardener” wish to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the Literary, Commercial, 
and Mechanical Staffs for the excellent 
character of their work in the first publi- 
cation of this paper. Also their gratifica- 
tion at the number of letters and compli- 
mentary communications that have come 
to hand from every State in Australia, 
from gentlemen gardeners, professional, 
and also practical men, florists, seedsmen, 
and those generally in the trade, who 
unanimously agree that the publication 
will supply a long-felt want. We have 
also to thank contributors, and those who 
have sent in suggestions for the practical 
carrying on of the publication. Some of 
t he suggestions are of a vigorous character, 
and many of them will probably be 
adopted by the Editorial and Commercia, 
Staffs, but we must remind our friends 
that we are dealing only with those sub- 
jects of universal interest to the gardener 
that come within the scope of the publi- 
cation. We shall be very pleased to 
specialise more extensively as time, space, 
and opportunity permit. 

We have also to express our thanks to 
the officials of all the States who haye 


courteously assisted our enquiries upon 
niatters of public interest. 

The August issue is full of special in- 
terest to gardeners in public and private 
grounds, and also in the less pretentious 
surroundings of the villa and cottage. 

We wish to direct the attention of sub- 
scribers and purchasers of “The Aus- 
tralian Gardener” to the prizes offered. 
for photographs of landscape gardens and 
of cut flowers. The photographs will be 
used for illustrations, and must be accom- 


“panied by a description of the picture 
_ with the plants specified and correctly 


named. 


SHOWS IN AUGUST. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 


Aug. 6th and 7th—Narrandera P. & A. Assoc.— 
J.T. Williams. 

Aug. 6th and 7th—Forbes P., A., and H. Assoc.— 
N. A. Read. 

Aug. 12th and 13th—Corowa P., A., & H. Soc.— 
E. L. Archer. 


- Aug, 13th and 14th—Parkes P., A., & H. Assoc.— 


G. VY. Scabron. ; 
Aug. 20th and 2lst—Murrumbidgee P. and A, 
Assoc. (Wagga Wagga)—R. E. A. Shorten 
Aug. 27th and 28th—Grenfell P. & A. Assoc,— 
Geo. Cousins. 


Aug. 27th, 28th, and 29th—Northern Agricultural 


Assoc.—C. Poppenhagen. 
Aug, 27th and 28th—Cootamundra A., 1D ie 15h 
Assoc.—'l’. Williams. 


VICTORIA. 
Aug. 13th and 14th—Balmoral P. & A. Scc,— 
A. J. Sutherland. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Aug. 28th—S.A. Hortic. and Floric. Soc, Daffodil 
Show, Town Hall, Adelaide—W. Cham- 


pion Hackett, 


$$ = 
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LEQLY 


Government House, Melbourne. ke 


Ore illustration is a landscape view with 
® Melbourne Government House showing 
in the distance, taken froma favourite spot in 
the Botanic Gardens. Nothing can be seen 
of the Government House Grounds from any 
part of the Botanic Gardens. This is, how- 
ever, a picturesque spot, known as the Ander- 
son-street Lawn, which is eight acres in éx- 
tent. The vegetation in the foreground of 
the picture gives a good view of the handsome 
Yucca gloriosa (Adam’s needle) in flower, 
introduced from America (to the left), and 
numerous flowering shrubs, such as Pittos- 
porum (from pitte, tar or pitch, and sporos, 
seed ; seeds covered with resinous pulp) ; 
Rhaphiolepis, or Indian Hawthorn (from 
raphis, a needle, and lepis, a scale, referring 
to the formation of the bracts) ; Viburnum 
(from vieo, to tie; use of flexible shoots) ; 


Solanum, nightshade (from solor, to comfort, . 


giving a soothing narcotic effect) ; Cestrum, 
belonging to the same tribe as Habrothamnus 
{from habros, gay, and thamnos, a shrub), 


also shown in the picture; Arundo, or bam- 
boo-reed (probably from arundo, a ‘reed), 
This little group of landscape garden shrubs 
is picturesque and very effective as shown in 
bloom. A glimpse of the Botanic lake is 
given, and one of its islands, partly fringed 
with Nile rush,’ Papyrus (from babeer, pro- 
nounced papeer, Syrian; hence papyrus) 
from which paper was made by the Egyptians. 
The Eucalyptus, gum tree (from eu, good, 
and kalypto, covering ; referring to the Hower 
envelope, or calyx, which .covers the flower 
and falls off like a cap) to the right of the 
picture, near the lake, was in existence long 
before the Gardens were laid out, and _ there- 
fore must be of considerable age. Certainly 
this and several other gum trees of the original 
forest, says Mr. W. R. Guilfoyle, have not 
Increased in size during the thirty years of his 
directorship. 
man we are indebted for a description of the 
Gardens. They are universally acknowledged 
as amongst the very best public gardens in 
all respects in the world, In our subsequent 


To the courtesy of this gentle 


issues we shall be pleased to make use o* 
these descriptions, accompanied by illustra- 
tions, as space will permit. 

The Government House Grounds, laid out 
by Mr. Guilfoyle in 1873, cover an area of 
sixty acres, in park-like landscape with groups 
and lawns. ‘Two or three acres near the 
residence are reserved for flower gardens, and 
include tennis courts and croquet lawns. 
The ground is undulating in character and 
admirably suited for the purposes of effective 
landscape gardening. Fenced off from the 
gardens proper is a large paddock for horses 
and cattle. ' 

At the time this now beautiful estate was 
laid out it was simply a bare hill surrounded 
by native trees and shrubs. ‘Vo bring it up 
to the plans arranged by Mr. Guilfoyle a tre- 
mendous quantity of soil was required to be 
brought in, and the task of the landscape 
gardener was a considerable undertaking, 
which now redounds to the infinite credit 
of the present Director of the Botanic 
Gardens, 


' 
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Ge CENERS who have carefully studied 
3 the advice of our practical author’s 
€loquence in the July issue of Tur Aus- 
TRALIAN GARDENER have had a busy time 
under his inspiration during the month. 
Vheir gardens are looking clean and trim, 
teady for the bursting buds and bloom of 
Spring. But there is no idle time for a 
gardener, he or she. is the best occupied in- 
dividual, and should be the happiest crea- 
ture in existence. No occupation is so 
health giving, no recreation so little fatiguing, 
because the exercise can be taken in any 
quantity to suit the strength of the operator, 
and no thoughts more pure and ennobling 
than the association of flowers, 

As in July so it is in: August that the spade 
and the fork, the hoe and the rake must be 
kept always going, bright and shiny with the 
labour of keeping the paths clean-and the 
beds in good tilth, The same influences 
that are going strong in the earth, and the at- 
mospheric changes during the month of 
August that-are at work to make the young 
flowers grow, also give life and vigour to the 
weeds. A weedy garden is like a dirty face, 
and too often bespeaks the character of the 
owner. Neither is necessary nor becoming. 
As ugly smudges of dirt do not enhance the 
beauty and cheerfulness of a face, so in like 
fashion a garden, however full of beautiful 
flowers, can never be looked upon with satis- 
faction where weeds abound. Weeds grow 
apace in August, but are never very trouble- 
some when dealt with in their youth. The 
lines of a good old rhymster here:come un- 
bidden to the mind where he describes the 
sluggard, of whose habits it is remarked 
that— 

T passed by his garden and 
Saw the wild briar, 


The thorn and the thistle grow 
Broader and higher. ae 


We must presume, then, that the readers 
of THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER hayeall their 
plots neat and clean, their roses pruned, and 
new varieties planted. As the ‘season is 
somewhat late in some situations, new roses 
may be planted early in August, and with 
careful attention will throw blooms. later 
than those then under way with their 
young growth. Deciduous shrubs should 
have been trimmed into shape, but a few with 
their later buds not too far advanced will 
bear clipping even now. So also will the 
evergreen shrubs. ‘Those that have escaped 
notice may have the knife put into them for 
shaping, but little else must be done or the 
flowering shoots will be interfered with. 


ROSES. 


At a meeting of gardeners, Mr, A. H. 
Scarfe, who is acknowledged as one of the 
best authorities on Rose culture in South 
Australia, made some very practical remarks 
upon the planting and pruning of Roses 
which are appropriate just now. He said :— 
“Planting.—I consider the best time for 
planting is in the early autumn, before the 
ground gets cold. The plants get a good 
start before the frosty weather, and they will 
make vigorous growth and produce some 


good blooms in the spring. Failing this, 
planting may be successfully carried out in 
July or early in August, provided that water- 
ing is attended to in dry weather, and shelter 
given against sharp frosts, which are. some- 
times very disastrous in August. Care should 
be exercised in separating the roots, cutting 
back any that are too long to a length of 8 or 


“10 inches, and neatly trimming off all that 


have been broken or bruised in taking up. 
Plant about 3 or 4 inches below the surface, 
spreading out the roots in a downward direc- 
tion, radiating from the centre. Fill in some 
3 inches of the soil, and tread them down as 
firmly as possible. Fill in more soil, leaving 
the plants in a basin with a little mould of 
earth round the stem. Fill up all round with 
well-rotted manure, and give them a good 
watering through the mulch. Stake firmly 
to prevent them from being blown about, and 
the roots loosened. Avoid deep planting, 
and give your plants room. In:a_ proper 
Rose bed from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 four feet 
apart for the majority of Roses is ample. I 
have adopted the practice of having ‘half- 
standards (with about 18-inch stems) and 
dwarfs alternately in the rows, which gives a 
good effect. Watering in dry weather should 
receive regular attention. Pruning.— After 
several years experience, I have come to the 
conclusion that towards the end of July or 
early in August is the best time for this. 
In my modus operandi I have adhered as 
closely as possible to the principles laid down 
by the best authorities on Rose culture. 
Robinson, in the Lnglish Flower Garden, 
says :—‘On most Rose shoots there area num- 
ber of blooms in embyro, and were all these 
allowed to remain they would be necessarily 
small flowers. Pruning, so far as it reduces 


the number of flowers, concentrates the force - 


of the plant, gives increased vigour, and thus 
heightens the colour and enlarges the size of 
the Rose. Pruning for form and vigour is ab- 
solutely necessary. Plants must be kept in 
form by the knife. By cutting out exhausted 
branches we cause young and vigorous ones 
to spring up from the base, and thus force the 
plant to renew its youth. As the object of 
pruning is to preserve the plant in full health 
and vigour, this is best secured by the removal 
of all dead, weakly, and unsightly -growth. 
As soon as the branch fails it should be 
pruned out, and all small twiggy shoots in 
the centre of the plant cut away. 


ANNUALS, BIENNIALS, AND 
PERENNIALS. 


During this month a number of young 
hardy, and half-hardy plants may be trans- 
planted :— 


Aster Delphinium ‘Polyanthus 
Acroclinium Daisy Petunia 
Aquilegia Digitalis Primrose: . 
Amaranthus Eschscoltzia Rhodanthe 
Balsam Linum Salpiglossis 
Cockscomb Marigold Wallflower 
Campanula Myosotis Zinnia: 
Cosmos Portulaca 


The hardy annuals planted out in July that 
haye weathered the cold and frost and snails, 


“passed for variety of colourings. 


In a garden. 


killed Polonius, her father. 


5 
are now setting into vigorous growth, and in 
a few weeks will be showing signs. of -buds. 


A number mentioned in our last issue may 
still be planted out, and gaps filled up. ~ 
ASTER (a star).—These beautiful little 
plants are most profuse bloomers, and for 
clumps in the border cannot be easily sur- 
Both the 
dwarf and the tall varieties are useful for the 
garden, and in decorative boxes for indoors 
they are very ornamental. The prevailing 


‘colours are lilacs and blues, while others are 


pale red, yellow, and white. 


ACROCLINIUM, or Helipterum (from 
Helios, the sun, and petron, a wing).—The 


flowers of this plant are most valuable for 


decorative purposes when cut just before they 
are full blown. They are known as everlast- 
ings, and keep their colour and freshness of 
appearance for a great length of time. The 
colours can be had in pink, and rose, and 
white. A cluster of pink and white ever- 
lastings are amongst the prettiest attractions 
They do best in a sandy soil. 
AQUILEGIA (Columbine), from aquila, 
an eagle —The name is derived from the 
form of the petals. The Columbine is one 
of the oldest of English. flowers that poets 
introduce into their musings. England is 
one of its native habitats, and when in the 
woods before it was brought under cultivation 


‘was regarded as having no particular virtue, 


property, or use. It was for this reason that 
Shakspeare prompted Ophelia to’ present 
Columbines to the King (in “‘Hamlet”) while 
she was under the impression that he had 
In those days 
flowers had much more - significance than 
now. Columbines have been cultivated to 
great perfection and beauty. The prime 
colours and the tints are exceedingly pretty, 
and add rare elegance to a mixed garden of 
flowers. The Scarlet Canadensis, introduced 
from North America, is a rich bloom, and 
the Glandulosa, blue, tipped with white is 
very effective. 
- AMARANTHUS (from a, not, and 
Maraino, to waste away).—The Amaranth 
is grown as a foliage plant in the open beds, 
the flowers being mostly insignificant, although 
some have plume-like handsome blooms. 
As late summer plants the gorgeousness of 
the foliage cannot be surpassed by any flower. 
A group here and there on the dark green of 
a lawn is superb. The tricolour varieties are 
always effective, but the carmine leaves of 
Henderi are rich to brilliance when the 
majority of flowers are drooping with heat. 
BALSAM, or Impatiens.—The name is 
derived from a peculiarity in the elastic 
nature of the seedpod, which discharges the 
seed when ripe, or when touched. Balsams 
aré grown in the open, but are also favoured 
as pot plants, because of their rich perfume. 
A camellia strain is much sought after, some 


_ of the blooms being very fine. ‘Their bed 


does not require any special care or situation, 
so ‘long as it is not too highly exposed, but 
they are great drinkers. 
COCKSCOMB (Celosia, from kelos, burnt, 
the reference being to the burnt-like appea- 
rance of the flowers of some species),— 
Cockcombs are highly decorative plants, and 
with care and judgment in picking out the 
best of the blooms just when they are’ be- 
ginning to form and weeding out the in- 


6 


different growths of small combs, enormous 
flowers can be obtained on dwarf plants. 
The soil should be a sandy loam with good 
old manure feeding, and plenty of water. 
They make very showy pot plants. 


CAMPANULA (bellflower).—The Can- 
terbury Bell deserves to be raised from the 
somewhat common level to which many 
gardeners assign it. By a good many it is 
thought that this flower lacks character, and 
is straggley in growth. This may be so, but 
the white persicifolia is a delicate-looking 
bloom, and the striped red Punctata is a good 
yariety. The cup and saucer Calycanthema 
is a large flowering variety well worth culti- 
vating, while the other extreme miniature 
Garganica makes an effective basket plant of 
graceful trailing habit. 
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Applied to the old English Larkspur, which 
the emigrants tc Australia in early days 
brought with them, no doubt to make them 
feel at home in their -new surroundings. 
The Larkspurs grew like weeds, and it was 
a rarity to find a cottage garden without this 
representative of the old land. Now the 
common Larkspur has gone out of homely 
fashion, and the highly-improved Delphinium 
takes its place. And rightly, too, for there 
are few flowers to compare with it. A 
spike of lovely deep or light blue, 
some eighteen inches in length, is a bloom 
that no eyecan miss. A clump of them any- 
where in the garden, a row, or a single 
specimen, will immediately arrest attention. 


DIGITALIS (Foxglove, from digitale, a 
finger-stall, from the shape of the flower). 


Carniatum 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS (from  chrysos, 
gold, and anthos, aflower.) The annual Chry- 
sauthemum grown from seeds is a tricolor 
bloomer, gorgeous in a plot, and looks very 
fine as a background to edgings. Very suit- 
able for summer flowering and serviceable 
-for cuttings. The subject of our illustration 
is very appropriately named carniatum 
chameleon. 


COSMOS (kosmos, beautiful).—This ex- 
tremely showy and graceful plant became 
fashionable in Australia a few years ago. 
The delicate tints of the flowers‘in varying 
hues are extremely pretty, and the prolific 
carrying capacity of the tall growths have a 
striking effect anywhere.in the garden on the 
hottest days of summer. The single blooms, 
set in the light feathery foliage, are set off to 
the best advantage. They grow well under 
almost any conditions and in any soil. 


DELPHINIUM (from delphin, a dolphin, 
the spur supposed to resemble a dolphin’s 
head). The hackneyed phrase, “common 
or garden sorts,” now used in every-day 
speech to indicate something below standard, 
originated from descriptions of “flowers in 
show prize catalogues. This designation is 


Chameleon. 


This is another of the old English importa- 
tions to Australia. Foxgloves have been 
growing in Australian gardens, one would 
think, ever since the first wattle-and-dab hut 
was erected. We see the same Foxgloves, 
too, year after year with unerring regularity. 
They are popular, however common, because 
of their showy spikes of bloom. They 
always look well. Maculata Iveryana is de- 
scribed as a new spotted variety, and as 
such it must be welcomed; while the Yellow 
eanguensis is a good grower for the shrub- 
ery. 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA.—This flower with 
such an unwieldy name, given after a doctor- 
botanist of the same name without the ia 
generally finds a place in every garden, de- 
spite its name and unsavoury odour. The 
yellow, orange, and red blooms are pretty 
and the foliage of sage green hue is a relief 
from the everlasting green of the bulk of 
flowers. They are rapid spreaders from 
their own prolific and peculiar-looking seed 
vessels ; but the sharp, shiny spade can 
easily remedy this. 


LINUM (Flax, from linon, flax), When 
making an edging to the flower bed, plant 


~ some of the 


Linum Grandiflorum (scarlet) in a row 
behind Sweet Alyssum (white), and most 
visitors to the garden will be surprised at 
the effect. Linum has beautiful fresh-green 
graceful little foliage, and as a setting to the 
white blooms of Alyssum the effect is de- 
lightful. ‘Then when the rich scarlet blooms 
appear another even prettier effect is given. 
Other colours are shades of yellow and blue. 


MARIGOLD (Calendula officinalis, from 
callendae, the first day of the month). 
African Marigold, tagetes erecta; French 
Marigold, tagetes patula ; Great Cape Mari- 
gold, calendula hybrida. This flower is one 
of the “‘has beens” in Australian gardening, 
because the common variety became prac- 
tically weeds. A number of gardeners, how- 
ever, were friends to the species, and occa- 
sionally one of these friends will take you 
round his garden, and surprise you with 
most beautiful blooms of 
Marigolds that one could wish to see. The 
colours vary from straw to brick-red, and 
some of the tipped and striped petals of the 
double varieties are splendid blooms. The 
Cape Marigold or Dandelion has a bad name 
here. The pollen is supposed to distribute 
germs or set up feverish irritation, similar 
to what is known as hay-fever. Be this as 
it may, a field of Dandelions on a bright 
summer morning, with its glinting golden- 
yellow, is a sight for the esthete to dwell 
upon. 

MYOSOTIS (Forget me-not, from mus, a 
mouse, and otis, an ear; resemblance of the 
leaves.) This pretty little perennial, about 
which the sentiments of lovers linger, and 
the poets sing, is one of the daintiest flowers 
for grouping, and very choice for rockeries, 
It is such a universal favourite that nothing 
further need be remarked. 


PORTULACA.—Nine times out of ten 
the amateur gardener, and very frequently 
even seedmen’s catalogues spell this name~ 
with two c’s, which is incorrect. ‘This error 
can be easily avoided if the derivation of 
the name is borne in mind, viz., from porto, 
to carry, and lac, milk—referring to the 
milky juice of the plant. This is one of the 
very best of our sammer bloomers, gay and 
cheerful looking while everything else in 
the garden may be burnt up with the sun. 
One writer describes it as surpassing all 
other outdoor plants in brilliance, delicacy, 
diversity, and beauty of colour, Both the 
single and double varieties are charming. 
It is an introduction from Chili and Southern 
Europe principally. 

POLYANTHUS is a race of Primulas 
derived from a cross between the Primrose 
and the Cowslip. They require sheltered 
positions. ‘Their pretty foliage and dwarf 
habits make them favoured for edgings, and 
also as pot plants for the shadehouse 


PETUNIA (from petun, the Brazilian 
name for tobacco). No garden in Australia 
need be, or really should be, without 
Petunias, and seldom out of bloom from 
January to December. As bedding plants 
for beauty and display they take the palm, 
No flowers give greater satisfaction, and with 
very little care. They can be grown from 
seeds (which is the commonest method of 
raising) cuttings of the points of shoots, or 
small side shoots. Here is a little list that 
will give satisfaction to the most ardent ad- 
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the attention they deserve. 
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mirer :—Miranda (rose), ‘Titania (purple), 
Maculata (striped), Ruffled Giants (deep 
throats of yellow, white, black, green or 
maroon), Lady of the Lake (fringed pure 
white, double), Mr. J. Everest (rose). The 
fringing, blotchings, veinings, and markings 
are the florist’s delight. 


RHODANTHE (from rhodon, a_ rose, 
and anthos, a flower ).—These are yet another 
variety of everlastings, and for grace, ele- 
gance, usefulness, and beauty they claim 
aspace in every well-regulated garden. They 
are easily grown from seeds in a sandy loam, 
with leaf mould, and cow manure swell rotted 
when planting out. They well repay atten- 
tion, and as cut flowers they are valuable. 


SALPIGLOSSIS (from salpinx, a tube, 
and glossa, a tongue, referring to the style in 
the tube of the flower ).—Strange to say, this 
flower is so little known amongst cottage 
gardeners. It is one of the most fascinating 
pants to grow, and eminently suited to our 
Australian climate. The markings, vein- 
ings, rich colourings of each particular bloom 
make the flower a constant interest, and a 
plot of them cannever be passed by without 
notes of admiration. 


WALLFLOWER (Cheiranthus, from 
cheir—the hand, and anthos, a flower, from 
the custom of carrying Wallflower nosegays). 
What shall we say about Wallflowers ? 
Ask grandma, she brought them to Aus- 
tralia many years ago, she could not live in 
a cottage. without them in the garden. It 
would not seem.like home. Ask anybody 
and everybody about Wallflowers, and the 
Opinion goes all one way upon their de- 
lightful perfume, and rich colourings. 


ZINNIA (named after Zinn, a German 
betanist).—These flowers have not received 
They delight. in 
the summer sun. Reyelling in the heat with 
plenty to drink, they make our summer 
gardens delightful. There is plenty of 
variety in shades of colour and marking, and 
wil stand lots of neglect, though with proper 
attention they do well, like everything else 
that is cared for in the garden. 
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BULBS. 

The culture of bulbs is a fascinating 
Study with many gardeners, some of 
Who n have made it a hobby, and have 
gained famous names for theme'ves, 
In this connection the name of Peter 
Barr, ‘the doffodil king,’ at once comes 
to the memory of Australians who a 
Short while ago had the pleasure of 
Meeting this genial old English gentleman 
and hearing him talk about’ his pet 
flower. Several Australians are also on 
the high road to fame in the same 
direction. In the realm of flowers 
Specialists work in the same way as those 
In she scientific laboratory. Much, very 
Much, of their work never sees the 
daylight of public recognition, but it 
S0es on all the same, seen or unseen, and 
the inspiration that keeps them working 
1S pure love, without any ulterior motive 


than that of success in reaching their 
ideals. Ifthe botanical specialists were 
to suddenly cease working, professional 
gardeners would soon feel the pinch of 
poverty, and the amateur would find his 
garden on the down grade. 


Johnson’s work gives a very succinct 
description of bulbs. He explains that a 
bulb is really an underground bud. Tis 
fibrous or real roots die annually ; but the 
bulb remains stored with elaborated sap, 
and retaining the vital powers of the 
plant, ready for reproduction at the 
appropriate season. Besides root bulbs 
(such as the onion) there are stem, or 
caulinary bulbs, equally efficient for 
propagation. The stem bulb consists of a 
number of small scales closely compacted 
together in an ovate or ccnical form, 
enclosing the rudiments of a _ future 
plant, and originating sometimes in the 
axil of the leaves, and sometimes at the 
base of the umbel of flowers. In both 
cases it is nourished by the parent plant 
till it has reached maturity, at which 
period the bond of connection is solved 


and the bi'b falls to the ground, endowed 


with the power of striking root in the 
soil by sending out fibres from the base, 
and so converting itself into a new 
individual. 

Every bulbous rooted plant has its 
management given in its proper place ; 
but there are a few rules of general 
applicability. They should be moved 
where necessary while ina state of rest. 
This occurs to the summer flowering 
bulbs in early autumn, and to autumn 
flowering in spring:.. Many require to be 
taken up annually or, at furthest, every 
second or third year, to remove the 
accumulated offsets. No bulb should be 
kept long out of the ground, and, even 
during the time it is necessarily so kept, 
it should be stored in a dry well venti- 
lated room or shed. 

Their culture is very simple. They do 
wellin any rich well drained soil, pre- 
ferring sandy loam. Very little attention 
is required, and many of them bloom 
year after year without being removed at 
all. The application of fresh manure is 
very often a cause of injury to them by 
unsuspecting ‘and inexperienced  gar- 


.deners ; bonedust and chemical manures 
“are also ‘injurious. 


Only .well rotted 
manure should beused, arid this ought 
never to touch the bulbs. March is the 
best month to plant the spring flowering 
bulbs, and winter and early spring for the 
summer flowering. 

Bulbs, tubers, and corms that are 


included in the spring flowering list that 
should be making a good show this month 


and next include :— 


Anemone Jonquil. 

Alium Lachenalia 

Babiana Narcissus 

Crocus Polyanthus-Narcissus 
Daffodil Ranunculus 

Freesia Sparaxis 

Grape Hyacinth — Scilla 

Hyacinth Snowflake 

Tris Tritonia 

Ixia Tulip 


‘carefully applied between the rows. 
- temperature is kept at 50° by day and 45° at 
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Carnation (rowing 


IN AMERICA.* 


HE housing is carried out in August 
and September. The houses are 
cleaned thoroughly, whitewashed and painted, 
and fresh soil is placed on the stages. Good 
loam mixed with manure the preceding winter 
or autumn, and supplied with some bone- 
meal and chemical manure, is generally 
recommended. It is very important that all 
natural manures shouldbe thoroughly decayed, 
as the Carnation does not develop healthily 
where fresh manure is present in the soil. 

When the plants are lifted in the field all 
the soil is removed from the roots, this 
operation being best performed with a digging 
fork, one man lifting the plant whilst another 
gently shakes the soil off. A few years back 
the general practice was to shift the. plants 
with a ball, but this method is now entirely 
abandoned. It does not pay to carry a 
quantity of old exhausted soil inside. If the 
houses be well shaded, in the course of a few 
days the plants look as if they had never been 
disturbed. In the newly-planted houses great 
care is taken as to watering and frequent 
syringing is practised. 

The first full crop of flowers is borne about 
twelve weeks after planting, although man 
flowers may be cut even a month after. As 
the plants make their best growth in the field 
in August and September, late planting has 
its great advantages, and planting in the 
latter part of September gives the best crop 
for Christmas. No good prices can be 
expected for Carnations before the Chrysan- 
themums are over. : 

Attention in winter is simple. When days 
get shorter all syringing is discontinued, and 
the water, which is given with the hose, is 
The 


night. It is agood plan even in mild weather 
to keep the fire going and to open the 
ventilators, as the Carnation likes a’ dry 
atmosphere, and fresh air tends to open the 
flowers well. 

Most varieties need some support, which 
is always given by means of galvanised wire 
rings placed: one over the other, and at- 
tached to stakes in the soil. The use of wire 
rings is much preferable to tying strings ; it 
gives a tidier appearance, and, whilst keeping 
the plants together, permits of a free natural 
growth, and, what is an important point, 
makes the cutting of the flowers easy. The 
wires are, of course, rather more expensive in 
the first instance, the best costing 27 dols. 
per 1,000, but they last seven to eight years 
and are extremely easy to put up. 

» A very important item is the feeding, espe- 
cially where the plants have been grown on 
the stages all the summer. To apply liquid 
manure with a watering-pot would not pay, 
as it would take too much time. It is gene- 
rally distributed from a main tank with a 
steam pump and hose. The stages are fre- 
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quently top-dressed, a mixture of natural 
manure, wood ashes and chemical manure 
being used. 

One of the most important operations is 
the dis-budding, as each flower-stem can only 
develop one good bloom; all the other buds 
must be removed early. It is work which, 
of course, takes much time, but it pays to do 
it. It does not require any special know- 
ledge or judgment, asit is always the top bud 
which is the best ; in large nurseries girls are 
employed for this work. 

Anyone who has worked among Carna- 
tions will have noticed the bursting of the 
calyx which so often occurs and makes the 
flowers unsaleable. Some varieties are more 
liable to this bursting than others. When 
selecting seedings one may at once throw out 
all those which show short thick buds, as 
these always burst and are absolutely value- 
less, no matter how fine the colour may be 
But it is not in all cases the structure of the 
bud which controls the calyx-bursting, and in 
the good established varieties the percentage 
of bursting calyces varies greatly from day to 
day. It is evident that exterior conditions, 
chiefly temperature and light, have great in- 
fluence in this respect. I believe that sudden 
change of temperature is one of the main 
causes, as also is lack of light. On dark 
days, and when the houses have been covered 
with snow for a day or two, almost all the 
calyces burst. Iixcéss of moisture in the air 
may also play a part. 

In American nurseries the Carnation is 
often used to replace the Chrysanthemum 
when these have done flowering, the latter 
often being grown on similar: stages to those 
used for Carnations. At this time of the 
year it is, of course, a question of great 
economic importance to have a continuous 
crop of flowers fromthe houses. Tor this 
purpose the Carnations. are, in the  be- 
ginning of October, planted in boxes with 
removable sides, and 
depth which allow of their being fitted 
into the benches. These boxes may be 
kept in cold frames. When the Chrysan- 
themums have done their duty they are 
cleared out and all the soil temoved from 

the stages, and the Carnations are then 
easily fitted into their place, and in a short 
time give a fine crop. 

The gathering of the flowers is always 
done some twenty-four hours before they 

-are sent tothe city. The transport is gener- 
ally by railway, as the nurseries are mostly 
situated far away from their market. 

The number of varieties is very large, 
and is every year being increased through 
the introduction of, many more or less 
valuable kinds. Few of them stay in 
cultivation for any length of time, as they 
soon begin to deteriorate, or when attacked 
by diseases prove absolutely unable to re- 
sist. The deterioration is shown in the 

- decreasing size of the flowers, the bursting 
of the calyces, and the decrease in general 
vitality. A good. deal has been written in 
the professional press about the possible 
, causes of the deterioration, but I have never 
seen anything like a satisfactory explanation. 
Most experts seem to believe that over-pro- 
pagation is the main cause. The Carnation 
is very sensible to changes of environment, 
climate, and soil. Because a variety does: 
well in one locality, it does not follow that 


of a length and ~ 


with similar treatment it will prove satis- 
factory in another. 

The Carnation, asare all other cultivated 
plants, is subject to a great many animal 
pests and fungoid diseases. Mice, slugs, 
red spider, and green fly need no mention- 
ing. Of fungoid diseases, black spot, rust, 
and dry stem rot are most destructive. 
When taken in ‘time black spot and rust can 
easily be cured by the application of 
Bordeaux mixture. 

By far the most destructive disease in the 
dry stem rot, which every year causes 
thousands and thousands of dollars’ loss to 
the nurserymen. Most frequently it appears 
in the houses shortly after the planting in 
autumn. 

The first visible sign of the disease is a 
fine reddish stripe running along one side 
of the stem and extending to one or several 


Again, plants placed a little too deep in the 
soil are often attacked before the surrounding 
plants, and such individuals regularly suc- 
cumb to stem rot even where it does not 
appear on those properly planted in the same 
bed. Superfluous moisture also seems to play 
an important part. I do not say that this 
simple system results in the very highest 
development of plant and of flower in them- 
selves. 

Whencultivating plantsin pots onehas with- 
out doubt far better control of the wants of 
each individual. Even with as many asa 
thousand plants in a house one can, toa 
certain extent, give each a special treatment 
according to its individual requirements. 
On the other hand, when one has them all 
in the same soil they must need all be 
treated in the same way; the  require- 
ments of cach individual cannot be 


Carnations and Picotees. 


branches. This: .marking, the cause of 
which must evidently be sought in the 
tissue next to the epidermis, becomes more 
and more prominent, and the leaves com- 
mence to die off till the plant becomes en- 
tirely dry and withered, the stem ultimately 
breaking off at the root-stock. On examin- 
ation the tissue here are found to be quite 
destroyed, and only a mass of dry fibres 
remains; the roots, however, seem un- 
affected. 

The plants may be attacked. by this 
disease both when planted in the houses and 
when in the field. A few individuals scat- 
tered in the beds may become affacted and 
die slowly, or large lots may die off with 
astonishing rapidity. The disease seems to 
get better hold when the beds have been 
lately treated with organic manute ; virgin soil 
fertilised with chemical manure seems safe. 


considered. For raising specimen plants 
or fancy flowers there is no doubt that pots 
are indispensible, but .there was never a 
large and permanent market for such stock, 
and it is difficult to make it pay. 
As a paying industry I believe the Ameri- 
can style of. producing cut flowers from 
plants planted out in the houses and flowered 
at a low temperature, giving a continuous 
supply all through the winter, is a decidedly 
good one. I may add that the same system 
is practised in the case of Roses, Chrysan: 
themums, Mignonette, Violets, and, in fact, 
all florist’s flowers except bulbs, and “the 
flowers sold in New York are in no way in- — 
ferior to those sold here. Most likely the | 
American style will in time be practised also. 
in Europe; in fact, in Southern Germany — 
many large Carnation nurseries are already 
arriéd on on American principles. 7 
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Sez Nie Children in Out-door 
“< GINERARIAS. > ae 


OWARDS the end of July the glasshouses 
6) in the public Botanical Gardens are 
a constant source of attraction to visitors, 
and with good reason. ‘There lovers of the 
beautiful in bloom linger with longing gaze 
and expressions of admiration upon the de- 
lightful hues of the richest colourings and 
sweetly pretty tints of the Cinerarias. The 
sight gives rise to many a heartfelt wish that 
the visitors could grow flowers so delightful 
to adora their own homes. And why should 
they not 2? Many 2nd many a window look- 


which is a common practice, and a happyidea, 
too, of the professional gardener, but grown 
in the beds from seedlings. This notwith- 
standing that they are fair game for Jack 
Frost, who looks upon the broad delicate 
foliage as his special prey. But they are 
essentially a greenhouse plant to be grown 
in their best garb of glory. Their glory has 
now departed for the season. After bloom. 
ing they should be removed from the house. 
The old flower stems should be cut down, 
except those that are required for seeds, and 
the pots placed outside upon a bed of ashes 


Cineraria Hybrida Grandiflora. 


ing forlorn with uninviting and inelegant 
faded drapings and curtains could be made 
attractive and cheerful with a pot of lovely 
Cinerarias, and kept so many weeks. Even 
the foliage is rich and beautiful long before 
the flowers come to complete the adornment. 


Not only could this be so in the cottage win- 


. 
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dow, but the stately drawing-room could be 
smade brilliant in live colouring by theaddition 
‘of a plant or two of this most lovely flower. 
Y True it is generally regarded as a florist’s 
flower, but florists have by no means the 
monopoly, as some of the most mag- 
nificent displays of it are seen outside 
the florist's domain. We have seen them in 
the open beds, not by being transplanted 
from the pots when just coming into bloom, 


in an open situation. “Water them in mode- 
ration, and as soon‘as the offsets have made 
a leaf or two cut them off without injuring 
the roots, “Put them into small pots in a 
cold frame, shading them from the light for 
two-or three weeks, after another week with 
sunshine they will be rooted ready for larger 
pots. Repot them into their flowering pot 
after they have become well established, 
care being taken to see that they do not be- 
come potbound. In a rich compost with 
plenty of water they will be found to be 
good growers with very little trouble. In- 
sects are rather partial to them, as they are 
to most other good things, but a little to- 
bacco fumigation will help them against 
their natural enemies. 


One of the hitherto uulooked-to factors 
in the problems pertaining to village im- 
provement and out-door home surroundings 
is that of the children, but a great deal of 
attention is at last being given to the ques- 
tion in Chicago. Wherever the improve- 
ment of outdoor conditions about homes . 
of the masses has been undertaken’ on a 
large scale, the boys and girls have been 
requisitioned and have brought about mar- 
vellous results, not only to themselves, but 
to the work they were called upon to do. 
And it will always be found to be a natural 
fact, that once get the children, of eligible 
age, interested in garden outdoor improve- 
ment work, and the love of nature inherent 
to them and. the persistent effort they will 
make to succeed under encouraging con- 
ditions, will be a stimulant to the children 
of older growth who need a constant spur to 
keep ambition alive. The adaptability and 
enthusiasm of children to work out such de- 
tails of improvement as come within 
their intelligence and strength should be 
recognized far more fully than it is. In 
the manifold directions in which. village im- 
provement societies find duties awaiting 
them, much of the details could well be rele- 
gated to organized child effort, and such 
encouragements could be readily arranged as 
would .by creating healthy emulation, ensure 
the best of service. Little hands and. 
bright eyes have through all ages been af- 
forded affectionate recognition for usefulness 
and brightness, and we find as the world 
grows older duties to perform which are real 
pleasures after all, and duties in a great part 


_of the education and character training of the 


child may be incorporated, and in which the 
little hands and bright eyes may also be 
made of real usefulness to the community at 
Jarge.—Vark and Cemetery. 


A Pretty Table Decoration 


———— (= 


yp Scotch lady sends us the following :—“I 

was called in the other evening to look 
at a table which was just being arranged for 
dinner, and the effect appealed so much to 
my artistic taste (or what little there is left 
of that virtue, in these prosaic, hard working 
days) that I resolved to tell you all about it. 
Down the centre was a strip of white satin, 
rich and thick, on which was embroidered 
bars of gold, and daffodils so exquisitely 
worked here and there that they had the 
appearance of being lightly thrown into their 
laces. In the centre stood a bowl of 
maidenhair fern, which I learnt was _pre- 
served—although I could not tell that it had 
not been freshly gathered—and at each 
corner there was placed a slender vase con- 
taining two or three blossoms of the same 
stately yellow flower and feathery fern. 
Here and there fairy lights were glimmering 
in exquisitely haminered iron stands, and 
each serviette was folded square, with.a 
strap of narrow yellow satin ribbon across 
one corner and tied in a tiny but loose 
bow,”. 


Io 
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HE Fuchsia is such a well-known florist’s 

. flower as scarcely to need description. 
Whilst inthe two great divisions of plants, 
threes or fives, or their multiples, are 
customary, the Fuchsia favours the number 
four: it has 4 sepals, 4 petals, 8 stamens, and 
a four-celled berry. As the flower is pendant 
and the corolla partly hidden from above it 
has found it advantageous to grow a coloured 
calyx in order to attract insects for pollina- 
tion. The Fuchsia was discovered. 200 years 
ago by a monk, Father Plumier, who named 
it after a famous botanist, Fuchs, born 
another 200 years earlier. The native habit 
is Central and Southern America; there are 


about 50 species, of which the principal in 
cultivation are Globosa, Corymbiflora, 
Julgens (with long flowers and tuberous 
roots), Procumbens, and Gracilis. The 
natural order to which the Fuchsia belongs 
is Onagraceae, so’ called because in some 
species the leaves are like the ears of ‘the 


Onager or Wild Ass! Other species found in’ 


our gardens are Gaura, Godetia, Clarkia, and 
the Evening Primrose. The berries of the 
Fuchsia are edible, and so are the roots of 
the Evening Primrose, and the seeds of the 
Water Chesnut, of the same order. 

The Fuchsia readily lends itself to crossing. 
Supposing a fine shaped flower with a toler- 
ably pure white tube, but deficient in a good 
corolla of the right form and colour; then 
take the pollen of a variety that.has a good 
corolla, and apply it to the stigma of the one 
with a good tube and sepals, and save the 
seed. A glance down a florist’s catalogue 
will show the numerous varieties of. colour 
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obtained :. the sepals being white, crimson, 
scarlet, violet, &c., and the petals white, pink, 
purple, blue, &c. in various combinations. 
These varieties are obtained by crossing as 
indicated and growing the plants from seed. 

Some varieties, too, are grown for the 
beauty of their leaves, such as Sunray and 
Meteor. The propagation is easy ; either from 
seeds, or from cuttings about one inch long 
of young shoots taken off close to the old 
wood. Even in the Hills, where frost is not 
unusual, the plants will survive the winter if 
not allowed to get sodden. ; 

It can be .successfully and easily grown 
either in the open beds, the bush house, or 


“Mrs. E. G. Hill.” 


under glass. The plant is mostly favoured 
for pot culture, because of the gracefulness 
and beauty of the blooms and the elegance 
of its form as a plant when carefully shaped 
during its younger stages of growth. 

' The most suitable compost is one part 
sharp sand, one part well-decayed cowyard 
manure, and two parts rich fibrous loam. 
Although the plant is rather a rich feeder, 
only occasional supplies of liquid manure 
should be given, and then great care must be 
taken not to put it in too strong. To make 
the young plants bushy the shoots should be 
stopped off when the plant has grown about, 
say, Six or eight inches. 

In pot culture the plants require to be re- 
placed with young ones about every third 
year. 

In the open they are very vigorous growers 
when properly tended, and their special de- 
light is an eastern aspect, well sheltered from 
the hot winds. Here they should be well 


‘are thrown. 


Fuchsia. 2° 


mulched with rotted manure, and growers 
will find them thirsty plants during dry 
weather. 

Many growers of Fuchsias not for show 
purposes will keep the same plants in large 
pots, or in the open beds in favoured spots 
for years. As a rule under such circum- 
stances ithe old plants become gaunt and 
straggley, but by judicious pruning, and after- 
wards stopping, in the autumn the old plants 
will hold their own amongst others with a 
fair. show of blooms, indeed very fine flowers 
The pyramid shape is the cor- 
rect form. to be worked for, and to gain this 
the tops should be nipped off to force out 


the lower branches. One of the upper shoots 
should: be removed as soon as the lower ones 
have pushed a few inches, and the other tied 
to a stick, to be again stopped when it has 


‘advanced about a foot. 


The Fuchsia is another: plant which has 


-been neglected in the matter of not being 


grown nearly so largely as it deserves to be 
(says the Sydney Daily Telegraph.) Plants 
out of doors, by reason of the mild character 
of the winter, are now producing nice young 
growths, which will answer first rate as cut- 
tings, and if propagated now they will make 
very nice plants and flower well during the 
autumn. We have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the single varieties for outdoor 
cultivation, because they are hardier an 
freer flowering than the double, and in nearly 
every instance they make the better plant of 
the two. As a matter of fact, it is requisite 
that the double varieties should solely be 
cultivated in nicely sheltered situations. 
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From the single varieties we cam commend 
Mrs. Marshall. Its tube and sepals of the 
flower are white, the corolla is pink, and 
without a doubt it. is one of the very finest 
varieties for outdoor cultivation. Another 
very fine variety is the Rose of Castille, 
which has white sepals, with a violet corolla. 
White Jubilee isa variety prossessing an 
enormously large flower, with yich red sepals 
and reflexed’ corolla. It is altogether a 
grand flower, but not such a free flowerer 
as either of the two varieties before mention- 
ed. ‘The Earl Beaconsfield is a wonderfully 
beautiful and thoroughly distinct fuchsia, 
having rosy carmine tube and sepals with a 
deep carmine corolla. Mrs. Rundle is 
another very fine fuchsia, after the style of 
the Earl Beaconsfield. It has fresh-colored 
sepals “and an _ orange-scarlet’ corolla. A 
yariegated variety of the fuchsia that really 
ought to be grown in the flower garden, 
not wholly for its flower, but for its foliage, 
is Gracillis variegata. The flower of this 
fuchsia is small when compared with some 
of the other varieties, but it has beautifully 
variegated leaves, the variegation being 
white, and round the edge of the leaf. Of 
the double’ varieties, we would recommend 
Avalanche, which has crimson. tube sepals 
with a purple corolla. It is possessed of a 
very distinct foliage of a palish green colour. 
Frau Emma Tophia is a very pretty and dis- 
tinct variety, having tube and sepals of a 
rosy coral colour, with a clear rosy blush 
corolla ; the flower of this variety is large, and 
extremely free flowering for a double. Ma- 
dame Jules Christian is one of our best 
double white fuchsias. The sepals are short, 
reflexed, and of nice crimson colour, whilst 
the corolla is a pure snow-white. Miss Lucy 
Vidler has rich crimson sepals, with a bright 
violet mauve corolla. Molesworth is one of 
our largest double flowering fuchsias, having 
nicely reflexed sepals of a bright carmine 
colour, with a pure white corolla. - Pheno- 
menal is a well-known variety, having a short 


tube and reflexed crimson sepals ; the corolla 


is azure violet, flaked with red. 


Group of Cacti. 


COP HERE are many subjects to which the 
amateur horticulturist devotes his atten- 
tion. ‘Some have a fancy for chrysanthemums, 
others for roses, violas, pansies, carnations, 
etc., and the general public, when viewing 
the* beautiful specimens that have been 
produced, often from very ungenial surround- 
ings, cannot but adniire the enthusiasm 
shown by the cultivator ; but perhaps the 
“fancy” which receives the; least apprecia- 
tion from the outsider is that of cacti cul- 
ture. For itis not by a casual glance that one 
can discern the beauties of a Cactus, but an 
hour or two spent in the company of an 
enthusiast looking through a collection will 
reveal not only some wonderful and curious 
forms of habit, various shapes of flowers 
with their exquisite colours rivalling in 
many instances the aristocratic orchid ; but 
also the great hold these plants have upon 
those who have taken them up as a hobby. 
No doubt there are many lovers of the cacti in 
yarious parts of Australia where the climate 
is most suitable for every form of these pecu- 
liar plants. Many of the blooms are amongst 
the most beautiful flowers that are grown. 


‘> ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. #=— 


[HE charming family of Rhododen- 

drons, Azaleas and their kindred, 
will occur to any oné who _ desires 
showy flowers in the shrubbery. There 
is no more beautiful class of plants, 
but unfortunately they will not thrive every- 
where: Those who cannot succeed with 
them may console themselves with Roses 
and Ponies. The so-called tree Pzeonies are 
shrubs that will thrive:in soil that is death to 
Rhododendrons. For the best results in 
growing Pzeonies one must have patience, as 
it is only after they have been established 
some years that they begin to show their 
real beauty. They need the choicest places 


ri 
be the Weigela. It is not by any 
means a_ rare plant, and there are 
many varieties, all beautiful. It is quite 


hardy, has a most graceful habit of growth, 
and should be allowed to develop naturally 
in good soil and in full sunshine. It repays 
care by added beauty, but will grow and 
flourish almost anywhere. In _ pruning 
remember that every branch that is ruthlessly 
lopped away deprives the owner of a 
beautiful garland of bloom. In its natural 
state it has a half pendulous habit of growth 
and should not be tied up or cut back. 
Remove dead limbs or those that interfere or 
mar the symmetry of the plant. Otherwise 
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Viburnum Plicatum. 


in the garden, plenty of sunshine, rather 
moist and very rich soil, often renewed. 
They are grand plants when well grown, and 
worth a great deal of trouble. 

Lilacs are charming shrubs, and desirable 
for their beauty and fragrance of their 
flowers. They are propagated in many 
varieties, but the old-fashioned white and dark 
lilac kinds are as hardy and satisfactory as 
any, and will stand more neglect than any 
of the newer kinds. 

Of Deutzias, the bouble-flowered pink and 
white Deutzia crenata is perhaps the most 
conspicuous. It forms a large bush, some- 
times eight or nine feet in height, and is 
covered with bloom. 

And now we come to the beautiful 
stranger from China which takes so kindly to 
our soil and climate, and which, if I could 
plant but one shrub, my choice would 


let it alone. If it can be given plenty of 
room to develop naturally it will ‘never be 
an unshapely object. “A PE 4 

One of the best qualities of the Weigela 
is the time of its flowering, and another is 
the duration of its bloom. It comes 


. into bloom after the early shrubs have faded, 


and fills up the interval before the coming 
of the rose. It continues to flower for 
several weeks, and some varieties, such as 
Weigela nivalis give us a few blossoms 
throughout the summer. 

New varieties are being introduced ali 
the time. We have not tried them all, and 
must warn amateurs that so-called improved 
varieties are seldom as hardy and not always so 
manageable as the types from which they are 
derived. For general planting we know no 
Weigelas superior to W. floribunda, W. rosea, 
W . nivalis, W. grandifloraand W, Hortensis 
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Exochorda grandiflora is another very con- 
spicuous flowering shrub. It attains a large 
size, but is not in this country a very long-lived 
plant and seldom sets any seed, so that it 
is still rather scarce. We have planted two 
groups of Exochordas in prominent places 
where we needed a “high light” in the 
landscape. Each group consists of three 
plants forming an irregular triangle, the 
bushes about six feet apart. They grow tall 
and rather straggling, with slender irregular 
branches,. covered with an abundance of 

- quite Jarge paper-white blossoms. The 
flowers are more delicate than the trumpet- 
shaped bloom of Weigelas, and do not last 
so Jong. 

The Snowball is a very familiar example of 
the conspicuous shrub, but should be used 
with care as it does not harmonize with 
smaller flowers. Neither does it look at home 

~ in the wilder and more woody parts of the. 

» park or home grounds. Its. place is near 

~ the house or in the old fashioned garden, 

- or on the well-kept. lawn, where groups of 
snowballs, pruned into symmetrical shape, 
are very effective. 

All the Viburnums are fine shrubs and 
should be planted more than they are. V. 
prunifolium, the Black Haw, is very beauti- 

» ful in bloom. It has recurving, spreading 
branches, plum-like leaves, and numerous 
clusters of white flowers in spring. All Vi- 
burnums, except the two “Snowballs,” are 
adapted to the wilder parts of the grounds, 
though some of them, such as Viburnum 

-~molle and Viburnum pubescens, make fine 
specimen’ plants for the lawn. Y. molle 
flowers at midsummer. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of the hun- 
dreds of shrubs is a tall, stately speci-. 


men of Xanthoceras  sorbifolia, which - 
may almost be called a small  treé.~ 
About ‘ro feet in height, it wis - clothed 


down to the ground with branches that put 
on a fairy like garment of softest white bloom. 
The blossoms come before the leaves have 
fully expanded, and are large, bell-shaped 
and upright in habit of growth. - ‘They -are 
white, with luminous greenish-yellow centres, 
-and these centres have the singular faculty of 
“deepening day by day during the blooming 
period, first to lemon yellow, and then 
gradually changing to an unusual shade of 
-deep salmon red. ‘he flowers last in per- 
fection a week or ten days, and the little tree 
is the glory of the garden until it fades. We 
hope to see this very beautiful shrub more 
generally planted. It withstands our severest 
winters uninjured. It has fine foliage, of a 
clear, light green, and is an exceedingly orna- 
mental plant even when out of bloom. ; 

All-the Hydrangeas have large showy 
flowers. The best among the hardy kinds 
are the oak-leaved Hydrangea, a noble shrub, 
and the very familiar H. paniculata grandi- 
flora. : 

Flowering Quinces or Cydonias are beauti- 
ful obects in the spring, especially the bright 
scarlet and the pure white kinds. Cydonia 
Moerlosii has exquisite flowers of shaded 
carmine, and there are varieties that have 
bloom of a conspicuous orange-red, such as 
Cydonia aurantiaca, which ought not to be 
planted near Lilacs or shrubs. with rose-pink 
flowers. 

We have mentioned the most orna- 
mental of this class of plants, but there re- 


-and white lead on the glass. 
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mains much to be said on the subject of 
conspicuous small trees and vines. This 
will have to be deferred to some future day. 
—Park and Cemetery, 


A Few Hints for the 
Glass House. 


O—— 


GLOXINIAS AND BEGONIA REx. 


®EX Begonias are benefited by shading at 
all times, although very little is required 
in winter time, merely placing them in a shady 
part of the greenhouse. A thin shading will 
suffice during the early part of spring, but as 
the sun becomes more powerful, especially 
during the summer, it will be necessary to 
use a thicker shading. A night temperature 
of 60° is required during the winter months. 
During the summer established plants, which 
need plenty of air day and night, can be 
placed out of doors in some sheltered, shady 
place. Rex Begonias require a rich porous 
soil, composed of two parts loam, one part 
leaf mould, one part rotted manure, one part 
sand and a litile lime. 

Gloxinias, when started, require a night 
temperature from 65° to 70° with a rise of 
5° to ro in day time. They will require 
very little water until they begin to grow 
freely. Maintain.a moist atmfosphere in the 
house. They are more easily watered when 
placed on shelves erected on-the greenhouse 
bench, the highest shelf at the back, with a 
gradual slope to the walk similar to a flight 
of stairs; besides you are less liable to wet 
the foliage when watering, and that is one of 
the essential things to avoid if you want to 
geow good Gloxinias, especially if you use 
cold water from the hose. I prefer to use 
the watering pot when watering Gloxinias and 
water under the- leaves. Wet the benches 
occasionally to keep down thrips. ‘The soil 
should be one part fibrous loam, one part 


half-rotted leaves, a sprinkle of sand, a httle . 


fine rotted cow manure with thorough drain- 
age. When growth has-started the plants 
will need shading lightly by spraying naptha 
As the sun 
gains in strength use lath shades over the 
painted glass. When coming into flower 
water with weak liquid manure- occasionally. 
When in flower remove to a cooler house 
where more air can be given but avoiding 
cold draughts. When through flowering the 
plants can be placed outdoors in a frame 
where they can be protected from heavy 
rains. They can be stored in a warm, dry 
cellar in winter, or the pots can be placed on 
their sides under the greenhouse bench. 
Keep them dry until time to start again.— 
ROBERT SHORE. 


The Pope as a boy was an ardent gardener, 
and especially delighted in raising vines from 
grape stones. Double Violets were popular 
among his pot plants. 


Mr. George Meredith loves to see a house ° 


covered with creepers, and has a particular 
liking for tall herbaceous plants. ‘The wilder 
and more natural the growth of garden 
plants the better is the novelist pleased. 
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The Attractiveness oe 
Plants. 


co) 
fN most instances this depends upon the 

shape and colour of the corolla, but in 
such cases as the Fuchsia the calyx must be 
credited with a large share of the conjoint 
beauty. In the Bottle-brush the petals are 
inconspicuous, and the colour is furnished by 
the red filaments of the anthers. The exsertile 
stamens of the Caper and of the Poinciana 
are main factors of attractiveness, and the 
Bougainvillaea depends upon its coloured 
bracts for its brilliancy.. The variegated 
leaves of such plants as Holly, Beet, and 
Pelargonium, and the autumn tints of 
Maples, Vitis, and Sumach contribute their 
charm. ‘The coloured fruits and berries of 
Pomegranate, Arbutus, Pyrus, Snowberry, 
Berberis, and others entitle them to a place 
in our ornamental garden. 

Even the inflated coloured calyx of 
Physalis, the branches of thé Golden Willow, 
and the curious stems of ‘the Cacti, have a 
claim to our regard. Apart from colour the 
leaves of Grasses and the fronds of ferns are 
a néver failing source of delight. 

Even when the flowers of a plant are small 
and uncoloured a grand effect is produced at 
times by the immense number of simul- 
taneous blossoms, as in the Snowy Mespilus. 

If we turn to another sense we find nume- 
rous plants grown for their perfume, either 
of flowers or of leaves. . We need only in- 
stance Daphne, Rose, Magnolia, Lippia (mis- 
called Scented Verbena), Viola, Rosemary, 
Lavender, and Boronia. 


Japanese Fern Ball. 
O—-— 

is now nearly twenty, years since these 
were first imported into England, and among 
the earlier importations were some made up 
in yarious fantastic designs, but within the 
last few years these have been imported in 
larger quantities and in greater variety of 
designs. Some of them are, perhaps, more 
curious than beautiful, many of the fancy 
designs being very effective; but it is the 
round balls which prove the most satisfactory, 
these being better suited for holding moisture 
and for the roots to penetrate. Davallia 
Maviesi is used for making these designs, 
but it is now often referred to as Davallia 
Bullata. The true D. Bullata has thicker 
rhizomes, densely clothed with reddish-brown 
scales, and in D. Mariesi the rhizoms are 
slender, and on the point of the rhizome the 
scales are slivery white, changing to grey. 
The slender rhizome are flexible, and adapt 
themselves well to twisting round and making 
the various designs. ‘They also possess much 
vitality. It is a deciduous fern, and is im- 
ported while destitute of fronds. It often 
comes to hand ina very dry state, and it 1s 
surprising how soon they start into growth 
when moistened and placed ina little warmth. 
If properly cared for they will make better 
growth the second year than when first im- 
ported, aud although better known in the 
form referred to above, it makes a good pot 
plant. When the frouds ripen they change 
to a pretty bronzy yellow, and are often used 
in yarious floral designs. 
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WV I take a description.of this native plant, 
so abundantly plentiful around the coast 
of New South Wales from Mr. J. H. Maiden’s 
most excellent and beautiful work, “The 
Flowering Plants and Ferns of New South 
Wales.” This work we commend to every 
student of botany, and all who are interested 
in the botany of Australia, indeed, to every 
lover of beautiful flowers, because the letter- 
press 1s profusely illustrated with most beauti- 
ful and correctly coloured plates. 

Vernacular Names.—We only know one 
truly local name for this plant, and that is 
the “Flannel Flower’—a rather: unpoetical 
designation, but a really descriptive one, and 
one universally accepted. It is, of course, in 
allusion to the involucre, which looks as if it 


-- The + Flannel 


(Aetinotus Helianthi, Labill.) 


were snipped out of white flannel. It is also 
known to a few by the name of Australian 


Edelweiss. ‘The true Edelweiss is found on 
the Alps of Europe, and its botanical name 
is Leontopodium alpinum. »It belongs to the 
Daisy family (Compositae), to which our 
flannel flower does of belong, as we shall 
presently see. 

Botanical Name.—It was called Actinotus 
Felianthi by Labillardiére, the celebrated 
French botanist, who visited the eastern and 
southern coasts of Australia (including what 
is now known as Tasmania) during the latter 
part of the last century. The generic name 
Actinolus is from the Greek actinotos, radiated, 
in reference to the rayed appearance of the 
involucre, 7¢, what people often call 


+ Flower. -+- 


“petals” in speaking of the flannel flower, 
but whether correctly or not will be evident 
later on, ‘The word is akin to a Greek word 
which signifies the rays of the sun. The 
specific name /elianthi is from helianthus, the 
botanical name for the sunflower, which word 


_is again derived from the Greek helianthes, a 


sunflower. The name, therefore, is in allu- 
sion to the general resemblance of the flannel 
flower to the sunflower. 

Botanical Description.—Erect, perennial, 
1 to 2 feet high, covered with a soft dense 
almost floccose or woolly tomentum, rarely 
wearing off from the upper sides of the leaves. 

Flowers.—There is a little catch in regard 
to the botany of the flannel flower. Does it 
not belong to the daisy family (Compositae) ? 
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Certainly not. But does it not possess an 
external resemblance to many members of 
that family? Indeed it does. It, however, 
belongs to that natural order whose members 
have their flowers in umbels (Umbelliferz). 
Our fiannel flower is, therefore, closely re- 
lated to the carrot, parsnip, celery, and other 
prosaic plants, and not to the daisy, of which 
the minor poets love to sing. Let us explain. 
Take a flannel flower. 
petals off, for they are in the way. We then 
have a soft woolly hemisphere, which consists, 
‘not cf one flower, but of a very large number 
closely packed together. Either cut or pick 
away half the flower-head. Even by naked 
eye it will then be seen that the flower-head 
is as stated, and it will be observed that the 
tiny flowers all radiate from one point, like 
the spokes of an umbrella. If you are ever 
in doubt as to what an umbel is, always think 
of the spokes of an umbrella. Of course, in 
the case of the flannel flower, where the in- 
dividual florets are so minute, the stalks of 
the umbel must be even more minute; in 
fact, they are so small that beginners over- 
look them altogether. It is best to examine 
this flower with a magnifying glass if one is 
handy, but this is not necessary to anyone 
with good eyesight, who can easily make out 
the parts.with the naked eye. Most of the 
little florets have anthers, which can be seen 
to be more abundant towards the circum- 
ference (periphery) of the flower-head, where 
it is yellow, than towards the middle. When 
the flannel flower is fully out, and has not 
run to seed, this can be made out readily 
by the naked eye. 

Just one other note about the flower. It 
may be that some of our readers scarcely 
thought we were serious in throwing doubts 
upon the “ petal” being petals.. But the fact 
of the matter is, the flannel flower has no 
petals. Ifyou were to put the most searching 
power of the. microscope on ‘to these little 

florets we have been speaking about, you 
would find no petals. 

The “petal” of the flannel flower are bracts 
—that is to say, each “petal” is a bract— 
and the whole of them, the whole “star,” is 
collectively known as an involucre. A bract 
may be described as a floral leaf, and it is not 
an essential part of the flower. The gaudy 
crimson part of the Poinsettia so often seen 
in gardens consists of bracts, the flower 
proper being comparatively inconspicuous. 

The flannel flower not infrequently shows 
good examples of what is known to botanists 


as “floral prolification,” and ~ popularly as-~ 


“hen and chickens.” Six to’ eleven (and 
even more) small heads of flowers, each on 
pedicels, and surrounded by say six bracts, 
often grow out of a common involucre. 

In this connection it may be desirable to 
allude to the fusion of parallel shoots known 
as “‘fasciation.” Often what appears to be 
the stalk of the flannel flower is apparently 
flattened out to a ribbon more or less wide. 
We have seen them as much as 4 inches 
wide, but fasciated stems half an inch wide 
are common. ‘This. phenomenon is usually 
accompanied by floral prolification. 

Distribution.—From Gippsland to Southern 
Queensland. It is particularly abundant in 
New South Wales, where it is apparently con- 
fined to the coast district, the dividing ranges, 
and the .table-lands. Found usually in the 
most sterile soil, though not exclusively so. 


Pull the ‘so-called ~ 


Propagation.—The amateur will not find 
it easy to propagate the flannel flower. Our 
experience is that the fruitlets do not readily 
germinate, but it may be propagated from 
“seed” or fruitlets. Another method is by 
dividing the plant, but no matter what method 
is adopted it is not easy to ensure success. 


THE MAGNOLIAS. 
O——- 

HE North American trees composing the 

genus Magnolia are certainly among the 

most splendid productions of the forest in 
any temperate climate, and when we consider 
the size and fragrance of their blossoms, or 
the beauty of their large and noble foliage, 
we may be allowed to doubt whether there is 
a mote magnificent and showy genus of de- 
ciduous trees in the world, with the excep- 
tion of a few shrubs or smaller native trees 
of China and the mountains of Central Asia. 
It belongs exclusively to North America, as 
no individual of this genus is indigenous to 
Europe or Africa. The large evergreen 
Magnolia (M. Grandiflora), or Big Laurel, as 
it is sometimes called, is peculiarly indigenous 
to North Carolina, where its trunk often 
grows seventy feet in height, carrying a superb 
pyramid of deep green foliage which renders it 
one of the loveliest and most majestic of trees. 
The leaves, which are evergreen, and some- 
what resemble the Laurel in form, are gene- 
rally six or eight inches in length, thick in 
texture, and brilliantly polished on the upper 
surface. The highly fragrant flowers are 
composed of about six petals, opening in a 
wide cup-like form, of the most snowy white- 
ness of colour, scattered among the rich 
foliage: ‘Their effect is exquisitely beautiful. 
Several varieties have been raised from the 
seed of this species in England, the most 
beautiful being the Exmouth Magnolia, with 
fine foliage, rusty beneath. It produces its 
flowers much earlier and more abundantly 
than the original sort. 

The Cucumber Magnolia (M. Acuminata), 
is so called from the appearance of the young 
fruit, which is not unlike a green cucumber. 
This species, which is also a native of North 
America, attains a height of 70 to 80 ft. The 
leaves are deciduous, like those of all other 
Magnolias, except M. Grandiflora, about 
six inches long and four broad, acumi- 
nate at the points, and of a bluish green on 
the surface. The flowers are about six 


«inches-in -diameter, of a pale yellow, much 


like those of the tulip tree, and slightly frag- 
rant. ‘This noble tree is destined to become 
a great favourite with us on account of the 
excellent shelter it will afford. 

The large-leaved Magnolia, M. Ma- 
crophylla, is not known in Australia. It is 
one of the rarest of the genus. The leaves 
grow to an enormous size when the tree is 
young, often measuring three feet long and 
nine inches across. ‘The flowers are also im- 
mense, opening out to the size of a hat crown, 
and diffusing a most agreeable odour. ‘This 
handsome species would only grow in the 
colder parts of Australia—in places like the 
Mount Lofty Ranges, S.A., Mount Macedon, 
and Ballarat, Victoria. 

The Chinese Purple Magnolia (M. Pur- 
purea), which produces an abundance of 
large delicate purple blossoms early in the 
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spring, attains a height of about 4 to 6 feet. 
It has been proved to be hardy on the plains 
and other districts in Australia. 

The Yulan or Chinese White Magnolia 
(M. Conspicua) is one of the showiest of the 
small growing Magnolias. Itis a most abun- 
dant bloomer, bearing beautiful white frag- 
rant flowers in September before the leaves 
appear. Itis quite hardy. M. Soulangeanaisa 
hybrid between the foregoing, with large flowers, 
delicately tinted with white and purple. 

Magnolia Stellata is another very showy 
Japanese species. It is a dwarf grower, and 
very profuse bloomer. Flowers are about 4 in. 
across, the petals being narrower and more 
numerous than in the other known varieties. 

The Magnolias in order to thrive well re- 
quire a deep rich soil. In nearly all cases, to 
secure luxuriance they should be improved 
by adding a little decayed manure, and occa- 
sionally watering during the heat of summer. 
All the Magnolias are such superbly beautiful 
6bjects upon a lawn, especially when they 
are clothed with luxuriant foliage and large 
odoriferous flowers, that they need no further 
recommendation to ensure their regard and 
admiration from all persons who have room 
for their culture. If possible, situations 
somewhat sheltered either by building or 
trees should be chosen for all the species, 
except Magnolia Grandiflora, which thrives 
well in almost any aspect.—M 


THE POCKET LENS IN BOTANY. 


Many students accustomed to the com- 
pound, microscope and elaborately mounted 
specimens fail to see how much can be 
done with a simple lens. The best is 
Browning’s Platyscopic, but, failing this, 
au ordinary doublet is of service. Armed 
with such a lens the component parts of 
a flower can be examined and its genus de- 
termined by Thonner’s Key, and the 
species then traced by reference to larger 
works. But let us suppose that the stu- 
dent wisnes to confine his observations to 
onc branch, say leaf-hairs. He will 
naturally wish to keep his specimens in a 
convenient and permanent form. The 
following procedure is recommended :— 
Take a sheet of thick cardboard and rule 
it off into divisions 3 in. by lin. With a 
half-inch gun punch cut out the centre of 
each division. Then paste on the back a 
thin sheet of cardboard, finally cut up into 
separate slides. (‘hese will look better 
if, before being separated, an inner margin 
has been ruled to torm a frame.) The 
slides so prepared are, in fact, shallow cells 
into which discs of the leaves, cut with the 
same punch, are to be placed and gummed 
dcwn. Next take pieces of half-inch wood, 
6 in. by 34 in., and nail round them strips 
of card 1} in. high: these will form trays 
to hold the slides, and can be kept covered 
from dust by another strip of card. - 

The specimens should be kept sorted ac- 
cording to genera, and indexed on the 
cover, and the names should be written 
lengthwise on the left-hand end of the 
slide. The collection will gradually grow 
and become more and more interesting. 
Of course, Ferns may be similarly mounted 
to show sori and spores. 
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@N interesting article on the Auricula 
appeared inthe Gardeners’ Magazine from 
the pen of Mr. J. Douglas, a specialist, who 
gives some practical information upon the 
subject. He says :— : 

Many persons fail to grow the Auricula 
(Primula) to anything like perfection, and, 
for my part, I have been many times puzzled 
to know why even good gardeners seldom 
have a collection of presentable plants of 
this lovely spring flower. I read some- 
where (when I was a. young gardener 
struggling upwards) of a gentleman who 
was complimented by a friend on the hand- 
some pine-apples in his garden. His 
remark, in reply, I have never forgotten, 
“Yes, the pines are very good; we can 
grow pines, but we seldom have a good 
cabbage.” ‘The remark taught me to attend 
to all the minor details of the garden. 

Amongst the “small potatoes” we may 
class the Auricula, and I fear it is very often 
overlooked, not being important enough for 
the attention of the gardener. Fora week orso 
after repotting, the lights must be kept over 
the plants, affording ventilation at the back ; 
if this is not done the leaves flag, and many 
of them decay. As the result of much 
experience, I have entirely given up the use 
of artificial manures for the Auriculas, The 
last I tried was powdered bones (if this may 
be termed artificial manure), but even used 
in very small qnantities a gross growth was 
produced, causing a lack of refinement in 
the flowers; for whether it is the show 
Auricula or the section termed alpine, 
refinement is absolutely necessary. 

A considerable degree of ignorance still 
prevails as to the distinction between show, 
fancy, and alpine Auriculas, In the first 
place, it is necessary to define the first 
parentage. The show and fancy varieties 
have descended from the Alpine Primula 
Auricula, and the alpines also from an 
Alpine plant, Primula pubescens. There 
are other. species of Alpine Primula that may 
well be claimed as progenitors of our garden 
Auriculas,. 

Alpine Varieties.—There is really not 
nearly so great variety among the Alpine 
Auricula, but for exhibition purposes there 
are two sections—the gold-centred varieties 
are in one, and the cream or white-centred 
in the other. Those with yellow centres 
have the margin marone shading to red, 
and even crimson of. various shades, while 
the cream-centred varieties are purplish- 
marone, or marone shading to various tints 
of purp!e or lilac-purple. This almost 
points to a different specific origin. The 
object of the hybridist is to obtain more 
varied colours in this section, and, indeed, 
within the last few years we have several of 
quite apricot and bronze tints, 

Cultural Remarks.—These need not be 
very long. The repotting and such details 
are not different from that of other plants. 


To three or four parts of good loam add one 


of decayed manure and one of leaf-mould. 
This makes an excellent potting soil. The 
flower pots require good drainage, and pot 
firmly; but do not use large flower pots. 
Even for vigorous growers I do not.care to 


use larger sizes than four and a-half inches 
diameter inside measure. Some persons 
have an idea that the fanciers of sixty or 
seventy years ago knew better how to grow 
Auriculas than the fanciers of these degene- 
rate days. This is an error, founded in 
ignorance of the treatment meted out to 
the plants by the old-time florists. They 
made two serious mistakes; they used a 
compost that was far too rich, and flower 
pots very much too large. A noted florist 
advises the “following compost for strong 
blooming plants of Auriculas :—One barrow 
of sound staple loam, one barrow of dried 
nightsoil, two barrows of sheep, cow, or 
poultry manure; mixed in blood from the 
slaughterhouse in equal quantities.” Any 
practical gardener could guess how long the 
“strong blooming plants” would remain 
strong after being potted in such a mess. 

Seedlings.—Many amateurs fancy that if 
they purchase a packet of green, grey, or 
white-edged Auricula seed, that the seedling 
plants will be of the same type. This is 
also an error, for a large proportion will be 
selfs, some will be nondescripts belonging 
to no class, and may be placed amongst the 
fancies if good enough, As soon as the 
plants have formed the first leaf} after the 
seed leaves, they must be pricked out; but 
it must be noted that some of the seed will 
not germinate for six months, and some of 
it perhaps not for a twelve month or more. 
The plants must all be grown on in garden 
frames, and be freely ventilated, The treat- 
ment of Alpine Auriculas, if grown in flower 
pots is the same as that for the show sec- 
tion, but they are certainly more hardy and 
easier to grow well; but, being so hardy, 
they may be grown out of doors; and all 
of them are well adapted for culture in the 
rock garden, where they become established 
and produce fine masses of bloom. 


Planting Window Boxes. 
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OST householders expend considerable 
XZ sums ofmoney, time, andcareupon win- 
dow boxes filled with flowers that so nearly re- 
semble those of most of the neighbours that 
passers-by, their eyes satiated with red, 
white, and blue or yellow colours, are really 
quite unable to appreciate the costly display, 
Geraniums, white marguerites, blue lobelia, 
and golden calceolaries are very pretty ; but, 
when half the house-fronts down a street 
show these flowers, in the same mixtures, 
familiarity breeds weariness, if not contempt, 
- At this happy season of the year, when 
tempting offers of cheap plants for bedding- 
out are overwhelmingly numerous, it should 
become a delightful exercise for the garden- 
er’s skill and taste to choose plants for his 
window that shall be at once lovely, lasting, 
and uncommon. Nor need he seek after 
real novelties ; it is easy to make uncommon 
efforts by the use of quite ordinary plants, 
which, however, happened to be seldom em- 
ployed in this particular service, 


' 
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Hydrangeas are among the best flowers 
‘possible for window decoration, either in 
sunshine or shade, where their height is not 
a disadvantage. The pink kinds do best in 
sunshine, the white in shade, so, to avoid a 
cold effect in shadow, the rest of each box 
where the white are used should be planted 
with scarlet or pink-flowered or red foliaged 
plants. Of the last named coleuses are 
suitable for use during genuine summer 
weather, and Chilian beet may be relied 
upon. Red begonias are well adapted 
for growing with white hydrangeas. THe 
pink hydrangeas look lovely among bright 
violet or purple . violas. ye 

For window boxes to be filled with low 
plants, in order not to darken the rooms 
within, fairy roses on-a carpet of pale blue 
nemophila are not easy to improve upon. 
Pale pink asters with deep. pink verbenas, 
to hang over in front, or the crimson-flowered 
ivy-leaved ‘geranium, give a bright bit of 
colour. The so-called yellow asters and 
golden pansies will do for a shady spot. 
Perhaps amateur gardeners experience most 
trouble in directing what to grow in 
extremely sunny hot windows. Where a 
striking effect as is produced by one, or at 
most two, colours is not required, a sowing 
of portulaca, among somewhat closely-set 
plants of salpiglossis. Among white Ane- 
mone coronaria The Bride is very charming. 
African marigolds do not mind the sun heat, 
but I would much rather see the more grace- 
ful and artistic golden doronicums, which 
will continue in flower a long time if kept 
well watered and robbed ofall their fading 
blooms. ' a, 

Dwarf Antirrhinums in separate colours 
are most suitable window-box plants. One 
charming arrangement is made by letting 
a few royal blue cornflowers rise from among 
dwarf lemon snapdragons. Iceland poppies, 
mixed, with the mist-like grass, Eragrostis 
nebulosa, or the popular gypsophila will be 
found pretty and scarcely any trouble. Few 
persons seem to use little else but Ferns in 
their boxes, yet against a red brick house 
this is a scheme of adorment that leaves 
little to be desired. It is satisfactory, in a 
shaded place, to use ferns with just a few 
plants of palest pink or white Begonia semper- ~ 
florens. ; 

All purple and mauve flowers suit sunny 
boxes against a cream-painted _ building. 
Verbenas, asters, violas will give the colours, 
or purple jacobea and purple cornflowers. 
White dwarf cornflowers, with tall calliopsis 
in a bright gold kind, looks best if the 
quaking grass, Briza maxima, is used also. 
Potentillas are satisfactory where brilliance 
is not desired. The small white rosette- 
flowered Chrysanthemum inodorum may be 


combined with a salmon-blossomed geranium, 


either double or single, mignonette, and the 
royal blue dwarf delphinium, or phacelia will 
delight. those who pass, or those who dwell 
within the house ; while white petunias and 
the ordinary yellow stonecrop, with some 
trailing smilax, will be sure to prove pleasing 
and lasting. —Amateur Gardening, 


es 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt once said, “A 
fruit garden in spring is the garden I miost’ 
admire,” 7 yn) ae 
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HE FLOWER BUD.—Before the floral 
appendanges become separated to form 
the fully opened flower they are packed 
closely together and form the bud. The 


manner in which the parts are ar- 
ranged with respect to one another 
im the bud is called the zstivation: 


In the Poppy the petals are crumpled 
in a 


up into a small space very 
peculiar manner. When fully expanded 
they are perfectly smooth. It may be 


Valvate, Induplicate, Reduplicate, Twisted, 
Imbricated. 


Calyx—The outermost envelope of the 
flower is called the calyx (or cup.) It 
consists of sepals which may be of various 
shapes ; the edges may be cut into curious 
appendages, as on the Rose ; or hooked ; 
in the Hibiscus it is double. Sometimes 
the calyx falls off before the flower is 
expanded, as in the Poppy, or along with 
the corolla (deciduous); or remains (per- 
sistent). In Eschscholtzia and Eucalyptus 


the parts remain united at the upper part - 


and become disarticulate at the base, so as 
to come off like a lid or extinguisher. 


Corolla — This envelope is generally 
coloured, conspicuous and oclorous ; it-is 
seldom green (except .in Fabiana). . The 
colouring matter is contained in cells, and 
is entirely different from chlorophyll (the 
colouring matter of leaves.) Hairs are 
sometimes found on the corolla and rarely 
stomata. Generally the corolla is thin, but 
in Stapelia it is thick and fleshy. Like 
leaves the petals (or parts which compose 
the corolla) may be of all shapes—lobed, 
toothed, fringed, heeled, &c. Rarely the 
number of petals is one, but usually equals 
the number of sepals. The ground-up 
petals of the Pyrethrum roseum are used 
to make insecticide. ; 

Stamens—The male portion of the flower 
consists of stamens, which vary in number 
from one to hundreds ; they are undoubtedly 
modified leaves, and are generally a 
multiple of the number of sepals. <A 
stamen is made up of two parts, the filament 
and the anther. In the pea tribe nine are 
united into a tnbe, while the tenth is free ; 
in Stylidium jointed and sensitive. . In 
Orchids the filaments are united with the 
pistil to form a column. Anthers consist of 
cells containing pollen, the grains of which 
are of all shapes and sizes. In Orchids it is 
in masses on a kind of stalk. Tetratheca 
has a four-lobed anther. In Salvia the 
anther lobes are separated by a stalklike 
arrangement. The lower lobe of each 
anther is set across the entrance to. the tube 
of the corolla and has no pollen, #.¢., abor- 
tive. The upper lobe, owing to the in- 
genious fashion in which the anther is 
pivoted, descends on to the back of a bee as 
it pushes its way into the corollatube. The 
pollen from the upper anther is thus carried 
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away by the insect to another flower for 
purposes of cross fertilisation. 

Pistil—This comprises the ovary (or seed 
vessel), the style (or column), and the stigma 
or head, which may be of various shapes ; 
in grasses it is feathery. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that saffron—a colouring 
material—is made from the yellow stigmas 
of the Saffron plant, 4,000 plants being 
necessary to supply 1 oz. of saffron. 

The size of flowers varies considerably, 
one may be one-thcusandth part of a foot 
ouly in diameter, while in tle case of the 
Rafflesia the circumference is 9 ft This 
latter flower is found in Sumatra, it has no 
stalk or leaf, and is found growing on the 
roots of another plant, ¢7e¢, it is parasitic 
and like a fungus. It has a putrid odour 
when full blown, weighs about 15 Ibs., and 
the cup holds from 10 to 12 pints of water. 
An Orchid recently exhibited at a Show 
had petals with long appendages which 
measured* nearly 2 ft. in length. Some 
flowers bloom for many days in succession, 
others for a few hours only and fall off at a 
fixed hour. The Iris Susana (so an observer 
informs us) blooms on exactly the same 
date every year, irrespective of the dryness 
or otherwise of the season. The buds of 
Cistus and Flax expand at 5 a.m. and wither 
before noon. The Cereus blows at 7 p.m.. 
and closes at midnight. The blooming of 
flowers is held by many to be useful for the 
purpose of forecasting the weather. 

In the process of fertilization, pollen from 
the stamens is transferred by different 
agencies to the sticky surface of the stigma ; 
fine thread-like processes travel down the 
style to the ovaries, and as a result seeds 
are produced. This transference of the 
pollen may be brought about by (1) the 
pollen dropping from the anthers on to the 
stigma in the same flower ; (2) by the agency 
of the wind blowing the pollen, or (3) by 
insects carrying it from flower to flower, 
Self-fertilization, or the transference -of 
pollen from the anthers to the stigma of the 
same flower takes place in some cases, but 
just as in the animal kingdom blood mar- 
riages are detrimental, so self-fertilization in 
the vegetable world produces plants weak 
and sickly. Cross-fertilization, or the trans- 
ference of pollen from the anthers of one 
flower to the stigmas of another (generally 
on different plants} results in strong, healthy 
plants. It is a well-known fact that self- 
fertilization is the exception and cross- 
fertilization the rule amongst plants, and the 
devices adopted, so to speak, by flowers to 
prevent the former and encourage the latter 
are truly remarkable and ingenious. Evi- 
dence in the vegetable kingdom goes to prove 
that self-fertilization was the original and 
only means by which plants were reproduced 
in the early days of the world’s history ; 
cross-fertilization is the outcome of evolu- 
tion, and isa much more highly developed 


system and one which tends to produce 
plants more and more suited to environment. 
The chief agents in the process of fertiliza- 
tion are insects which unconsciously carry 
pollen while seeking their food. Plants are 
indispensable to insects and insects to’ plants, 
In the process of evolution insects have be- 
come better fitted for obtaining food from 
plants, and the latter have become more 
perfectly adapted to the requirements of the 
insects. ‘In general, different groups of 
insects, according to their sense of taste or 
colour, the length of the tongue, their move- 
ments and dexterity, have produced various 
odours, colours, and forms of flowers ; insects 
and flowers have both progressed towards 
perfection,” says one writer. 

The subject of fertilization is a most 
fascinating one, and one which will lead the 
naturalist who studies it to marvel at the 
apparent intelligence of plants. In another 
article we shall dwell at length on the 
cross-fertilization “devices” which are to be 
found in almost every flower around us. 
Professor Henslow is at issue with most 
scientists of the present day on the subject 
of fertilization. He maintains that self- 
fertilization is the rule and not the exception 
amongst flowers, and cites a great number of 
examples. He also holds that Darwin was 
entirely misled by his own experiments, and 
illogical; that cross-fertilized plants may fora 
time (as Darwin showed) thrive and be 
stronger but eventually decline, while self- 
fertilized ones, which are at first weak, 
gradually improve. We do not ask our 
readers to believe either theory. If they are 
anxious to settle the matter in their own 
minds and turn attention to the literature 
of the subject perhaps they may be able to 
decide who is right. 


Pronunciation of Plant 
Names. 


Y) ANY amusing anecdotes have been 

KZ told of the mispronunciation of the 
names of flowers by uneducated gardeners, 
and small blame to them, seeing that most 
of the words are Greek or Latin Ifthe 
English alphabet had distinct long and short 
vowels few of these errors would occur, but it 
is generally a matter of guesswork, and wrong 
guesses have become perpetuated. Strictly 
speaking the ‘‘o” is long in Anemone and 
Argemone, but it would be pedantic so to 
call them. Dahlia should have the first 
vowel pronounced as in father ; Dalea is a 
different plant. Erica and Iberis require the 
“i” and “e” long respectively. Gladiolus 
should have the “i” long and the “‘o” short. 
In Clematis and Cyclamen the ‘a” is short. 
In Tecoma the first vowel is long, the second 
short. In Tropaeolum and Pittosporum the 
second “0” is short. In Niphetos the “e” 
is short ; and the “i” of pudica is long in the 
name of the sensitive plant, Mimosa pudica, 
and in the rose Thalia. In Kniphofia, the 


-Red-hot Poker, the “p” and “h” are pro- 


” 


nounced separately. The “g” in words de- 
rived from the Greek is hard, as in Geum, 
and the “ch” like k.” ‘“X” at the begin- 
ning of words is sounded as ‘‘z,” as in Xeran- 
themum, < 
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_ America is the land of wonders. So 
wonderful, indeed, are the products of 
every form of industry that the compara- 
tively young American nation is a 
phenomenon in the national history of the 
‘world. The conservative Englishman 
looks askance with lifted eyebrows at most 
things American, and “Yankee notions’ is 
a phrase of ridicule amongst many. In 
spite of ridicule and incredulity on the part 
of the Britisher and all other nations, how- 


ever, the American nation has always to 


be reckoned with in every phase of Em- 
pire relationships, whether commercial, 
political, or any other consideration. 
After all, it is not in the least surprising 
that the world turns to America for infor- 
mation upon everything. Her success in 
competing in the world’s markets demands 
areason and an explanation. The reasons 
and explanations are invariably wrapped 
up in two words—‘natural resources.” 
We offer the suggestion, however, that this 
refrain is two for the Britisher and only 
one for the American. We mean that 
comparisons are an excuse for the lack of 
enterprise on the part of the Britisher, who 
fain would say that if they had the na- 
tural resources of the Americans every- 
thing would be different. While we do 
not wish in the least to disparage the Bri- 
tisher we cannot help feeling, in common 
with every other unprejudiced section of 
critics, that the natural resources of 
America are only equalled by the resource- 
fulness, enterprise, and energy of the 
people themselves. 

Tn no feature of their nation building is 
this more apparent than in her production 
from the soil. This is due to the magni- 
ficent organization of her agricultural de- 
partments. The Government stops at 
nothing in the matter of expense, and in 
the eduaction of their people to win riches 
from the soil. Every dollar they spend in 
this direction pays and repays itself over 
and over again, and it would be well for 
Australia to follow more closely the 
example of the Americans in this respect 
For this reason we feel bound to draw the 
attention of our readers to one phase of 
the work carried on at the United States 
Experimental Stations. Our references 
must necessarily be somewhat prescribed 
as “The Australian Gardener’ can only 
take in matters bearing within its scope 
But we have not the smallest doubt but 
that we shall find in that Scope informa- 
tion that cannot be obtained elsewhere 
which has not hitherto been brought under 
the notice of gardeners. 

‘In each of the States there the Govern- 
ment have an experimental station, and in 
some States two. These stations are worked 
upon an organised system from the cen- 
tral stations, and are controlled by a staff 


The United States Experiment Stations. 
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of first-class scientists and practical 
workers. The. work at each station i- 
carefully and systematically chronicled 
and reported in every detail to the head 
station. ‘These reports are printed and 
finally condensed into a complete record, 
printed and published for the general in- 
formation of producers. Nothing can 
pessibly escape the vigilance and scientific 
scrutiny of these experimentalists, and the 
information thus circulated is of incalcul- 
able benefit to gardeners, agriculturists, 
horticulturists, viticulturists, pastoralists, 
and, indeed, every conceivable industry of 
work dealing with production from the 
soil. Here, in reality, we find one of the 
chief factors of American greatness. © 

The editors of “The Australian Gar- 
dener” are gratified to think that they are 
now in a position to supply, monthly, to 
the readers of this journal, informa- 
tion culled from such a splendid source of 
reliable, useful, and interesting records. 
As large space as possible will be devoted 
to this work. 

Som Test FoR ONIons. 

A soil test with onions was continued 
this season (1901) with some fertiliser ap- 
plications used the previous year, i.e., dif- 
ferent combinations of nitrate of soda, dis- 
solved boneblack, and muriate of potash 
at the rate of 320, 640, and 320 lb. per 
acre respectively. This year the limed por 
tion of the plat, which yearly received the 
mixture of all three fertilisers, yielded 
nearly 500 bushels per acre of well-cured 
onions, while the unlimed portion pro- 
duced only 136.9 bushels. “Good crops 
were obtained only on those plats which 
received annual applications of potash. 
The limed portion of the plats veariy 
manured with muriate of potash alone 
produced 383 bushels per acre, as con- 
pared with 311 bushels for nitrate of soda 
aud potash, and 380 bushels for dissolved 
boneblack and potash. The effects cf 
potash far exceeded those of either of the 
other elements. The results further show 
that the use of muriate of potash makes 
the employment of lime absolutely neces- 
sary. Applications of muriate of potash 
and nitrate of soda without lime proved in- 
jurious. All plats received a ton of lime 
per acre. . 

EXPERIMENTS WITH PoraTors. 

The average results of the experiments 
with potatoes for several years at Ontario 
indicate that Empire State, Pearl of Savoy, 
American Wonder; Dempsey Seedling, and 
Rural New Yorker No. 2 are the best 
general varieties. Daisy, Rose New In- 
vicible, Paris Rose, Lrish Cups, Bovee, Six 
Weeks, White Elephant, and Ohio Junior 
yielded over 220 bushels per acre this sea- 
son. .Sprinkling cut seed potatoes with 
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gypsum or land plaster increased the yield 


16.4 bushels per acre. Cut potatoes planted 
on the same day they were cut yielded 
about 18 bushels more per acre than those 
planted four, five, and six days after cut- 
ting. The results of the distance experi- 
ments were in favor of planting 264 in. 
apart, with the sets 1 ft. apart in the row. 
Planting one set in each hill gave a better 
yield than planting two or four sets. per 
hill. 

Regarding the selection of seed potatoes, 
a Dakota report states that from four varie- 
ties of potatoes—Sunlit Star, Dakota 
Seedling, Trumbull, and Early Ohio—the 
largest and best nearly round and _ typical 
long-shaped tubers were selected from the 
bia and planted. The results obtained 
confirmed the previous conclusions that 
for form and quality of tuber the selection 
must be made in the field from the vine. 
It was found better, however, to select 
from the bin the shape desired than to 
make no selection at all. 


EXPERIMENTS witH FUNGICIDES UPON 
Poratoszs. : 


The author, Mr. C. D. Woods, of the 
Maine Station report, gives a series of ex- 
periments to demonstrate the value of 
Bordeaux Mixture when applied on a 
large scale, and also as a comparison be- 
tween freshly prepared Bordeaux Mixture 
and some of the ready preferred fungicides 
on the market. The plats were given. 
four sprayings with a freshly prepared 
Bordeaux Mixture consisting of 5 lb. cop- 
per sulphate, 5 lb. fresh lime, and 50 gal- 
lons of water. The applications of the 
fungicides were made at a cost of about 
10/6 per acre,-with a net profit in the re- 
turn of about £8/10 over the unsprayed 
plats. 

Beans. 


Experiments consisting of distance and 
variety tests. Drilling beans in rows 2 ft. 
apart gave the larger yield and an earlier 
crop than drilling in rows 3 ft. apart. In 
the variety test the Brown or Swedish 
bean stood first in yield, Dewey Navy se- 
cond, and California Wonder third. The 
Dewey Navy is an early variety, and selis 
well. The Great Northern and Aristook 
are a little earlier, but are not considered 
equal to the Dewey Navy on account of 
being dwarf and light-yielding varieties. 


TOMATOES. 


The reports upon tomatoes from the 
South Dakota Station are instructive, parti- 
cularly in view of the acknowledged fact 
that new strains of tomatoes seem to be 
desirable in Australia, or new method of 
treatment. The authorities from this sta- 
tio. report that plants started in cold 
frames compared favorably in yield and 
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earliness with those started in the green- 
house. | When grown in a cold frame the 
seed were planted in bottomless tin cans or 
’ like holders which made transplanting to 
the field easy. This method is practical 
only for small areas. Among the heaviest 
yielding tomatoes for the first half of 


August in 1899 were Earliest of All Salzer, | 


Earliest of All, Vaughan Earliest of All, 
and Early Leader. For the whole season 
“Karly Leader, Early Bird, Bright and 
‘Early; and Early Ruby were the heavicst 
yielders. -Some experiments are under 
way at the station in crossing tomatoes to 
secure a smooth variety which will ripen 
its main crop in July and August. Red 
Cherry has been used as a mother, and 
crossed with Early Ruby, Bond Early, 
Minnesota, and'Ponderosa. At the New 
Hampshire Station two methods of start- 
ing tomato plants have been tested. In 
one the plants were transplanted into 
small boxés so arranged that the bottom 
cculd be easily removed and the dirt al- 
lowed to slip out, and in the other they 
were transplanted into 4-in. pots. The 
percentage of loss from transplanting was 
very much less when the pots were used. 
The pots seemed to induce early maturity 
and early fruitfulness. The pot system 
takes more time and occupies more space, 
but it surely pays. The kind of soil in 
which the tomatoes were planted seemed to 
have an effect on the amount of rot pro- 
duced. Where the soil was inclined to 
dcy out the rot was much more prevalent, 
while on a loamy moist soil there was very 
little rot. | Where the soil was the most 
clayey the rot was worst. ‘ 

The Ontario experiment report states 
that such varieties as Karliest of All, Ex- 
press, Plentiful, and Atlantic Prize were 
practically free from rot, while some other 
varieties, such as Livingstone, Favorite, 
Ignotum, Paragon, and Volunteer lost 
from one-third to nearly one-half of the 
crop from this cause. It is thought that 
this loss might have been prevented had 
the plants been sprayed with Bordeaux 
Mixture, but this was not done in order to 
ascertain the susceptibility of the different 
varieties to the disease. 

Varieties standing at the head of the 
list for total yield of sound, ripe fruit were 
Earliest of All, Plentiful, - Express, 
Atlantic, Prize, and Ignotum. The first 
three yielded about 11 Ib. of ripe fruit per 
plant. : 


DIOSMA. 


The name “divine perfume” is given to 
this favorite shrub on account of the 
sweet smell of the leaves, but the flowers 
give out a most unpleasant odor. The 
Hawthorn and Pear blossoms have a 
similar smell, reminding one of herring- 
brine, and it probably arises from the 
presence of the same substance, Trimethy- 
lamine. If the odor is given out to at- 
tract insects it shows that in this instance 
they and ourselves have different tastes! 
The bad odor of Stapelia and of Arum 
maculatum seems intended to attract the 
flies that lay their eggs on carrion. 


CULTIVATION OF THE APPLE. 


BOS 


An exceedingly interesting and practical 
paper upon this important subject was 
read before the Australasian Science Con- 
gress held last year at Hobart by Mr. S. 
Shoobridge, the well-known orchardist of 
Glenorchy. The contents of the paper, 
published in the proceedings of the Con- 
gress by the Hobart “Mercury,” are the 
deliberations of many years’ experience, 
and should prove of exceptional interest to 
orchardists throughout Australia, parti- 
cularly in the hilly districts where the 
climatic and soil conditions are similar to 
those in Tasmania. 

The first consideration in fruit-growing, 
the writer says, is the 


SELECTION OF THE SOIL AND SITUATION. 


In Tasmania almost any soil is suitable 
for this purpose, from the lightest soil to 
the heaviest clay. Where possible, an 
eastern aspect is preferable to any other, 
for many reasons. First, because of the 
mcrning sun; and, second, because it is 
generally sheltered from the strong north 
and north-westerly winds. In all cases 
where the soil is not naturally drained, it 
should be done artificially, either with 
tiles or brush or stone, to a depth of not 
less than 3 ft. This is most impartant, as 
the trees will not thrive where the water 
lays for more than a few hours. I should 
like to lay special stress upon this matter, 
as itis not given nearly enough considera- 
tion by intending planters. Varieties of 
fruit, such as the French Crab, Sturmer, 
and Stone Pippin require more moisture 
than most kinds, and this should be taken 
inte consideration when selecting soil and 
situation. Again, the Cleopatra, King 
Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and others 
of the earlier varieties, can manage with a 
lighter rainfall, as well as soil, to come to 
perfection. 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 


These, to the ordinary grower, should 
be, I think, limited to about eight differ- 
eit kinds, viz—Dessert: Ribston Pippin, 
Cleopatra, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Aromatic 
Pearmain, Scarlet Pearmain, Nonpareil, 
and King of the Pippins. For Culinary 
Purposes: French Crab, Sturmer Pippin. 
There are several hundred other varieties, 
rmiany of which do well in Tasmania. At 
the same time, from a practical and also 
commercial standpoint, the varieties above- 
mentioned give the best results in Tas- 
mania, owing to our comparatively low 
rainfall and strong westerly winds in the 
summer and autumn months. In select- 
ing varieties careful consideration should 
be given that the stocks are of the best 
blight-proof sorts, such as the Northern 
Spy or Winter Majetin. In some dis- 
tricts, however, the blight-proof stocks do 
not do as well as the ordinary ones, partly, 
I think, owing to the artificial richess of 
the soil the stock is raised in as compared 


with the soil of its permanent location. 
Again, it should always be borne in mind 
that trees grafted on blight-proof stocks 
do not come into bearing as soon as ordi- 
nary ones, yet, at the same time, they last 
longer, and are more satisfactory to the 
grower. In selecting new and early kinds 
in other parts of the globe, many people 
in Tasmania are much disappointed with 
the results. The chief reason for this is, 
I think, they overlook the fact that climate 
is a far-reaching factor in successful fruit 
culture. 
PREPARATION OF LAND AND PLANTING. 


The land should be ploughed in the late 
summer, and again in the autumn, scari- 
fied, and, if rough, a disc harrow should 
be used to break the clods, so as to bring 
the land into thoroughly good order. Too 
much attention cannot be given to this, as 
the benefit derived from good cultivation 
cannot be overestimated in the latter 
growth of the trees. Before planting in 
poor land, it is as well to put some com- 
post round the roots, as it gives the trees 
a better chance of free growth from the 
beginning, which is very desirable. The 
roots of the young trees should be cut with 
a sharp knife all round, as it throws vigor 
into them. ~From six to eight inches is 
quite deep enough, and the roots should 
be carefully spread out after any tap roots 
which may be present have been removed, 
as they only strengthen one particular part 
of the tree, which is most undesirable, the 
chief aim being fo feed the tree in every 
diyection. Planting should be done not 
later than June or July, and the soil placed 
lightly round the roots, and then pressed 
firmly about the collar of the tree; by 
this means enabling it to benefit by the 
later winter rains and make a good start 
in the following spring, as the roots begin’ 
to throw out fibres long. before the stem 
shows any sign of growth. The trees: 
should be placed about eighteen feet apart, 
and this leaves ample room for cultivation. 
It is good practice to plant the different’ 
varieties together, thus saving labor in 
picking. Fara 


(To be Continued.) ° 


BURSARIA SPINOSA. 


Tf the leaves of this native shrub be left 
in water for a day the water has peculiar 
optical properties. When looked through 
it is of a tea brown, when looked at*it is 
of a beautiful blue. Upon analysis the’ 
Professor of Chemistry in the Adelaide: 
University found that the leaves contained » 
Aesculin,. the same substance which gives 
the bark of the Horse-chestnut similar pro- 
perties. Is it only a coincidence that the 
slcpes of the Mount Gambier Blue Lake . 
are covered with this. shrub? The 
blue color hag hitherto not been accounted 
for. “Br ane Hts fi 
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. A) NE of our correspondents has lately raised 
a question about the theory of shortening 
roots and tops at transplanting. Wedoa 
great many things the true philosophy of 
“which we could not give and this may be 
.one of them. No doubt we all have ideas 
-on the subject and perhaps correct ones in 
many respects. It may be that: something 
more of importance in our work can be 
brought out by discussion of this subject. 
I make no pretensions to a complete under- 
.standing of it, but I think we should have 
reasons for what we do and be able to give 
them. 

Now a theory is worth nothing that is not 
‘borne out by facts. Indeed, a true theory is 
generally a deduction drawn from a series 
-of facts. In any case, the theory and the 
facts must correspond. 

We’ will, perhaps, all agree that a tree or 
-plant growing where the seed was planted 
_does not need ‘its roots cut or changed ‘in 
_any way to enable it to attain its best de- 
-velopment, but we will doubtless disagree 
_about the matter of cutting the branches in 
different degrees and after different styles, 
-which we call pruning, and some would not 
.cut them at all. The evident purpose of 
-the tree or plant is to make wood and to 
propagate or reproduce its species. When 
we bring these same things under culture we 
generally have different purposes in view 
‘than those which are strictly natural, such as 
the production of large fruit, or excessive de- 
-yelopment of flower, root, or leaf. There- 
fore we may need to divert or oppose nature 
in several directions or degrees. 

In carrying out our ideas we are almost 
.sure to need to transplant the greater part 
.of those things which we cultivate, and to be 
able todo this in the quickest and most suc- 
cessful way is one of the very desirable 
things to know. Different trees and plants 


will require different treatment, but there are~ 


.certain principles that are quite generally 
, applicable. mS: 
When a tree or plant of any kind -is 
taken up a part of its roots are almost surely 
.cut or torn away. They generally extend 
much further than we imagine. ‘The feeding 
_roots are mostly on the extremities, and are 
_called root hairs and spongioles. They are 
so delicate that they can rarely be removed 
from the soil and replanted in a new place 
_with safety. The absorbing of all the water 
used by the entire tree or plant, to the tip 
of the furthest branch, is done by these little 
vorgans. If they are not present or are 
sseriously injured growth cannot proceed 
vuntil they are restored. Nature alone can 
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restore them, and this ability must lie with- 
in the plant. If it does not, then death is 
sure to follow. 

Most trees and herbs, 
the faculty of storing plant food in 
their roots, and in many cases in 
their tops as well, for their future use. 
This plant food we often use as food for 
ourselves, as in the case of turnips, beets, 
potatoes, onions, cabbages, and many other 
vegetables. It is done to some extent by 
nature in the twigs and buds of trees and 
shrubs. Animals find good food in many 
such things, and birds sometimes feed upon 
buds in winter time. The storehouses of 
nature are drawn upon for the growth of 
flowers and seeds very largely, and also for 
general growth. -This-ca1, be’ seen by set- 
ting cuttings of various kinds of trees in 
moist soil, and then observing their beha- 


-too, have 


viour. _I once set_a,lot..of..cuttings of. 
“hickory, oak, maple, and many others that 


I knew would not strike root, just to see what 
they would do. ‘The kinds having large buds 
were the first to start, and some of them 
‘made shoots and leaves of considerable size, 
but all died for lack of roots to sustain them. 
The growth was the result of the food and 
vital force stored in the buds and wood. A 
cutting that will grow is one that has the 


peculiar ability to strike roots easily, and thus ~ 


get food and wateér from the soil to maintain 
the growth begun by the parts above ground. 


Young trées or plants of: any ‘kind “have a » 


considerable degree of these vital elements 
within their structures, and when they are 
transplanted there must be the proper con- 
ditions for their development or success can 
not follow. These requirements are variable, 
of course, but warmth, moisture, aerated 
soil, and available plant food are essential in 
all cases, in some degree. ‘They have the 


ability to force growth, of both root and | 
“branches ‘if given anything like proper oppor- ~ 


tunity. Asa large part of the vital force lies 
in those parts of young plants nearest the 
collar, as‘all who have closely observed’ them 
have doubtless noticed, it is plain that there- 
in also lie our best opportunities for causing 
their future development. ‘This is true, 
whether it be young annual plants grown 
from seeds, such as those of the tomato, cab- 


bage, beet, celery, petunia, pansy, etc., or those | 


of the strawberry, raspberry, grape, apple, 
peach, and all others of a woody nature. 


vigorous growth while the plants are young, 


but not when they are old, except in rare 


cases. ae 
From the above statement of facts it is 


Sy TRANSPLANTING. - A Bys H. E. VAN DEMAN. ee 


easy to understand why we have found it to 
be true to our practice that it is beneficial to 
cut away the more delicate and vigorous 
parts of both root and top when we trans- 
plant. If we cut them back to where the 
vital forces are greatest we will get the 
quickest and most vigorous response to our 
efforts to induce new growth. Nature will 
immediately begin the process of the re- 
establishment of the natural functions of the 
plant by sending out new rootlets and new 
shoots and leaves, provided the proper con- 
ditions of temperature and moisture exist. 
But, if these conditions are not present, then 
the results will be proportionately unfavour- 
able. For instance, if the ends of the roots, 
where the growth should normally begin, are 
so deep in the ground that the soil is not 
warm enough to start growth quickly, then 
the plants may fail either partially or entirely. 
We occasionally see trees that have been 
planted so deeply that they dwindle and some- 
times die. In some cases the roots die, par- 
tially from lack of sufficient air in the soil, as 
where earth is filled in deeply about large 
trees. 

When all the conditions of soil, tempera- 
ture, climate, and plant food are fayourable, 
it is better to cut back both top and root be- 
fore planting, especially if the trees or plants 
are small. This is the basis of the String- 
fellow method of planting, as I understand 
it. I have tested this plan repeatedly with 
trees as well as with tender plants, during the 
last 40 years. It works very well under proper 
conditions, but not unless they are just right. 
In my opinion, that is why it is more appli- 
cable in the southern States, where the cli- 
mate is milder, than in the north, where it is 
more severe and changeable and the soil 
more compact. ‘ 

In cutting back the tops the main benefit 
is from lessening evaporation. . It.is, perhaps, 
generally well understood that the leaves 
and other parts of a plant that are above 
ground evaporate great quantities of water-in 
the growing season, and an appreciable but 
much smaller portion in the dormant season. 
This water must be supplied by the roots 
from that stored in the earth. Until the 
roots are well established we should endea- 
vour to make this draft as light as possible 
by lessening the evaporating surface. 

These statements and explanations com- 


_ prise the elementary principles of transplant- 
From these parts we can get the most ~ 


ing, as I understand them, and if they are 
lucid enough to transmit a knowledge of 
them to others, who, like myself, are seeking 
knowledge, then have my efforts been suffi- 
ciently rewarded.—California Fruitgrower. 
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E must repeat our acknowledgments 


of indebtedness to our fast-increasing’ 


circle of friends, who are constantly as- 
sisting the Staff of ‘The Australian 
Gardener” to make it a success. The 
flattering Press notices of the publication 
that have appeared from time to time are 
exceedingly gratifying. The issue for Sep- 
tember deals largely with Daffodils. We 
are making a specialty of this flower in 
this number because of the keen interest 
at present centred upon it, and we think 
that our readers will appreciate the prac- 
tical character of the articles given. 

In reference to the Photographic Com- 
petition we may mention that the time 
for entries will close at the end of this 
month. 


SHOWS IN SEPTEMBER. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Sept. 8rd and 4th—Junee P. A. & J. Assoc.— 
G. W. Scrivener. 
Sept. 8rd and 4th—Murrumburrah P. A. and J. 
Assoc.—J. A. Foley. 5 
Sept. 9th and 10th—Young P. & A. Assoc.— 
_ C.H. Ellerman. 


Sept. 10th and 11th Albury & Border P. A. & H. 
Assoc.—W. J. Johnson. ; 

Sept. 11th and 12th Yass P. & A. Soc.—w, 

Thomson. ; 


Sept. 17{h—Berrigan A. & H, Soc.—G. Hamilton. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


17th and 18th—Germanton P. A. & H. 
Soc.—C. T. S. Wilson, 


18th and. 19th—Burrowa P. A. & H. 
Assoc.—John L. Clifton. 


23rd and 24th—Temora A. & P. Soc.—W 
H. Tubman. : 
VICTORIA. 


2nd to 6th—Royal Agric. Soc. of Victoria— 
T. Patterson. 


4th 5th and 6th—Royal Hortic. Soc. of 
Victoria Daffodil Show, Town Hall, 
Melbourne—W. R. Church. 


10th and 1ith—Geelong and Western 
District Soc.—H. D’Helin. 


11th—Casterton P. & A. Soc.—H. N. Jacobs. 


12th —Horsham and Wimmera District A. 
& P. Soc.—L. Smith. F 


16th and 17th—Stawell and Wimmera 
District A. & P. Soc.—J. A. Larkan. 


17th—Lancefield Farm and Garden Soc.— 


19th—Rupanyup and Dunmunkle District 
A. & P. Soc.—I. I. Gibson. HE tala 


23rd—Minyip and District A. & P. _— 
J. D. Hecke, ao 


23rd—Devenish A. & P. A, — 
a ahee ssoc.— P. L, 


24th—Ararat A. P. & H. Soc.—T. Gibson. 
24th—Echuea A. & P. Soc.—A. F. D. White. 


24th—Elmore District A. & — 
rate P. Soc.— R. 


30th—Dookie A. & P. Soe. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


3rd—North Western Acri 
Crystal Brook—Mark Wieden 


11th 12th and 13th—Royal Acri 
Hortic. Soc. of South enone 
Creswell. : 


17th—Gawler Agric. Soc.—A. G. Wells. 


17th—Snowtown A. H. c 
aaa & F. Soc.—c, 


28rd and 24th—Narracoo 
Jas. McGilchrist, the P. & A. Soc.— 


24th—Burra P. & A. Soc.—John McLaren 


26th—Balaklava and D, . 
David Virgo. alkey Agric. Soc.— 


Soc. — 


SOCIETY MEETING. 


6th—South Australian Gardeners’ 


Marlborough Chambers, an 


- Waymouth 


Street, Adelaide.—J, P, Knight. 


BURSTING BUDS. 
BL 


LTHOUGH in the summer months 
the activity of vegetative life is 
marvellous enough, yet its manifestations 
are far less striking than in the first week or 
two of the spring, when the leafage under 
the genial influences of the sun and shower, 
is rapidly decking the erstwhile skeleton 
trees with fresh and verdant growth. We 
take little note of the further development 
and ripening when once the leaf has shaken 
itself and expanded more or less into its 
normal.shape, it: is: merely a matter of 
addition, but at the outset there is a sudden- 
ness about the developement which strikes 
the eye forcibly. One day the tree is bare 
and its buds black, the next a flush of 
delicate gteenery is perceptible and on 
closer investigation every point is seen to 
have broken bounds, and the tiny tiplets of 
the coming foliage are just in evidence. 
This stage reached, expansion goes on by 
leaps and bounds, the glistening buds shake 
out their leaves almost as we look at them, 
and within the compass of a single week the 
tree is clothed with verdure, which, as yet 
unsullied by dust, unworn by breezy friction 
and unbitten by predatory vermin, has a 
freshness and charm which the more redun- 
dant foliage of summer days can never 
beast of. Nature, too, demonstrates in 
every bud a most marvellous capacity for 
packing ; take one of these buds just opened 
and examine it. The whole bunch of leaves 
is complete as it emerges, and although they 
have been built up by the busy cells within 
the hard resistant shell which is now 
discarded, there is not a crease in the wrong 
place, nor a single vein of all the myriads 
distorted. Mark, too, as the seperate seg- 
ments expand how the stalks lengthen, and 
each radiating leaflet assumes precisely the 
right distance to prevent subsequent over- 
lapping, and consequent invasion of its 
neighbour's rights to the sunshine. Each 
cluster of leaves obeys the same law as 
regards its own little community, aud, 
although there is am eventual struggle 
amongst the many communities, the whole 
tree assumes the best form possible to 
accommodate the majority. Every bud, too, 
has its individuality, even on the same tree, 
but taking different varieties, species, and 
genera, the study of the bursting buds is 
soon seen to be of inexhaustible interest. 
Take the various fruit trees, apples, pears, 
plums and so on, with their diverse leaf and 
flower buds, all determined by the subtle 
influence of past and forgotten sunbeams. 
The potent power of these has been hoarded 
up in those little hard knots at the tips of 


twigs all through the winter, and now break — 


out here into barren leafage, and there into 
bunches of snowy or rosy blooms, each with a 
luscious embryo fruit in its bosom, and a 
store of honey as a sweet reward for the 
labour of love which the bee is ever ready 
to undertake and perfect. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is a great 
cultivator of Begonias, 
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Answers to Correspondence. 


eee 


Darrop1t, Melbourne (Vic.)—1. Are cen- 
tipedes of use in Gardens? Are they in- 
jurious to human beings ? 

1. Centipedes live on insects and are 
therefore likely to be useful in the garden. 
2. The larger sorts can inflict wounds as 
severe as those made by our small scorpion, 
but are not so dangerous as the black spider 
with red spots—latrodectes scelio. 3 

1. There are a lot of brownish grubs here, 
potato grubs we call them, but they eat vic- 
lets, cabbages, sweet peas, and plenty of other 
plants. Can you tell mehowtogetridof them? 

2. Unless the mature moths are bred 


from the caterpillars one cannot be sure of 


the species, as there are several kinds of 


which the grubs have the same form and ° 


habits nearly. The latter hide by day under 
the ground, and feed actively by night.” The 
only safe remedy in small plots is hand- 
picking by day and night and repeated at- 


tention. -In large ,plots arsenical solutions 
of weak strength are recommended in 
America, but decoctions of tobacco or 


quassia chips may do as well, and are mostly 
harmless to the plants, which the first- 
named remedy is not. ‘They are best ap- 
plied for low plants by a hand spray syringe. 
Mere sprinking is usually ineffectual. The 
chief cause of the prevalence of these grubs 


-is the absence of small birds, also magpies, 


which are very fond of them. 

A. E. Smupeson, Unley Park, S.A.—‘“T have 
understood that Mina Lobata does not seed 
in South Australia. Last year I gave some 
imported seed to an acquaintance, and he 
now brings me in seedpods containing fine 
plump seeds from plants sown by him. Is 
not this unusual? JI enclose a few pods and 
seeds.” 

This is somewhat a rare occurence, 
though seed have been obtained from plant 
grown locally. The local seeds do not 


always germinate, but cases have been . 


known when seeds are in good condition. 
“The Australian Gardener” will have the 
sample forwarded planted and the result 
watched with interest. 

LawrENCE wishes to know how to distin- 
guish between the seeds of double and single 
stocks. 

. There is no sure guide about these seeds, 
and it is almost impossible to distinguish 
them, Young plants, however, can be dis- 
tinguished. The double variety havea shorter 
and a more compact leaf than the single. 

Lirtinc Darropits.—It is only those 
varieties of Narcissi or Daffodils which pro- 
duce offsets freely that may be lifted annually, 
and even with these it is not absolutely nec- 
essary. .What is meant by the annual lift- 
ing and drying encouraging increase is that 
by this means it is possible so to separate 
and plant the offsets that the stock is in- 
creased more quickly. To dry bulbs of 
Narcissi in general after lifting them is not 
good practice, especially if they are kept 
some weeks out of the ground. They 
should be lifted, divided, and replanted at 
once. The fact that your small offsets dried 
up shows that drying and keeping small bulbs 
out of the ground is not advisable, nor is the 
separating and planting of very small offsets 
according to the variety to be recommended, 
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FOR SEPTEMBER. 
BE 


N enthusiastic amateur gardener of happy 
position of being able to spend the 
ripened years and experience, who is in the 
evening of his life pottering about, albeit 


very actively, amongst the darlings of his 


age, the beautiful companionship of flowers, 
has sent us a flattering communication to 
say that this column of the paper alone is 
well worth theamount of the subscription. We 
quite believe him, and insert this acknowledg- 
ment by way of encouragement to our prac- 
tical gardener who supplies the data for the 
articles. Amongst many other such letters 
we have been requested by several gar- 
deners to name six or twelve varieties of 
particular plants mentioned. We have 
done this to some extent, indeed, 
as far as we can with safety. It is 
hardly wise policy to state absolutely 
that one variety is better than another, be- 
cause the question of choice depends upon 
varying circumstances, such as position, 
soil, altitude, shelter, and so on. Flowers 
are like human beings, too, in many respects, 
constitution, for instance, may be robust or 
weakly and affected by environment. ‘Then, 
again, a great deal depends upon taste. 
Some gardeners look upon some varieties 
of flowers as abortions, while others make 
favourites of them. Our choice is not likely 
to please everybody, for whom the paper is 
published, therefore we set down those 
varieties that we believe give the most 
general satisfaction without saying that they 
are positively the best. 

Whatever may be said about choice and 
taste in flowers, everybody is agreed upon 
the matter of weeds. Not excepting even 
those people who allow them to overrun the 
spaces around their houses, which could 
otherwise be made beauty spots with very 
little care. Weeds are a nuisance, there is 
no doubt, but they all help to make the con- 
trast of a well-kept garden more beautiful. 


The satisfaction of getting them out 
makes one forget the labour of it. 
Anyhow, now is the time that 


weeds grow apace and are apt to double 
the work of a garden if not kept well stirred 
out. A correspondent is bewailing the ter- 
rible affliction of having ‘‘soursops,” or 
“ soursobs” (oxalis), overrunning his garden. 
He has tried every kind of remedy suggested, 
but without permanent effect. We should 
say that if he had put all the time and 
energy used in applying specifics into turn- 
ing the roots and bulbs up to the sun he 
would have found much greater satisfaction, 
in fact so far as we know the only 
real remedy in getting rid of the pest is to 
—turn them up. The advice regarding this 
particular pest is equally good for all others. 
The fingers of a pair of active hands with a 
garden trowel will clear a bed free of weeds 
quicker and better than anything else we 
know of. 

Having got the young plants now well 
forward in the edgings, groups, and various 
designs in the open beds, a successional 
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crop of half-hardy annuals should be sown 
on a slight hotbed, and towards the end of 
the montha few may be sown in the open. 


- RAISING FINE SEEDS. 


For raising seedlings earthenware pans or 
shallow boxes must be used. Under no cir- 
cumstances should tins or glazed ware be 
taken for the purpose, because it is highly 
essential that the sides of the vessel or recep- 
tacle should be porous for drainage and 
aeration. The receptacle should be _half- 
filled with crocks, charcoal, or any good 
draining material. About an inch of pre- 
pared soil is sufficient, as too great a depth is 
liable to sour the substance for germination. 
Before sowing ,verv choice small seeds it is a 
good plan after preparing the pot for the seed 
to water it well, and place in a hot sun for an 
hour or so. The object of this is to kill off 
the seeds of weeds and destroy the germs 
and eggs of insects. Attention to this little 
detail accounts for the success of many gar- 
deners compared with others who are not too 
careful regarding the depredations of insect 
life which may not be seen on the surface 
of the soil or flying about in the air. The 
tender little plants die off, the secret. dies 
with them, and very often the seedsman gets 
blamed for supplying indifferent seeds. 
Seedsmen, no doubt, in common with every- 
body else, have a good many sins to answer 
for, but in many cases the blame is shouldered 
on to the wrong cause. For seeds a general 
principle to work upon in making the soil is 
to take equal parts of sandy loam and leaf 
mould with a mixture of silver sand. Put 
the soil in firmly, and sift some fine soil on 
top, making it quite even. Give a good 
watering, and then sow the seeds, not too 
thick, so that when they germinate there will 
be breathing space. Small seeds do not 
require any covering. Drop them on to the 
top of the soil and press them evenly down 
with a piece of board or anything flat, so that 
they enter the damp soil. Larger varieties 
should be slightly covered with a sprinkle of 
sandy soil, and deeper covering according to 
the size of the seeds. If the soil is properly 
soaked before sowing no more watering is re- 
quired until the seeds germinate. It is a 


_ good plan to place a pane or piece of glass 


over the pot after sowing, and when the 
plants begin to show themselves remove the 
glass gradually to harden off the plants. 
Care must be taken to shade the young 
plants during hot, sunny days, a piece of 
paper being all that is required for the pur- 
pose. 

Plant out rooted cuttings that were struck 
in autumn, and while doing this it is not a 


- good plan to push them into the ground as 


though they were so many dry sticks. 


Take them up tenderly, 

Fashioned so slenderly, 
and place them in the carefully-prepared 
soil as though you intended them to grow 


by having their roots disturbed as 
little as possible. See, too, that 
they can stand up erect, not leaning 


over every which way, so that when they 
grow up they are like the leaning tower of 
Pisa. A little attention to these uncon- 
sidered details in the beginning of things 
makes all the difference to the aftergrowth 
of the plant, 
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A correspondent sends us a list of plants 
he thinks would be worth mentioning, and 
recommends putting out, although we are 
afraid the heat and dryness of the month 
may be against them. Nearly all of them 
are already mentioned and described in our 
last issue, but it may be of service to some 
who may not have seen the list :—Asters, 
Zinnias,. Balsams, Coreopsis, Portulaca, 
Miniature and Double Sunflower, Petunia, 
Gaillardia, Gomphrena (Globe amaranth), 
Cornflower, Amaranthus, Tagetes or Mari- 
gold, Cosmos (Klondyke), Cockscomb, Hun- 
nemannia, Jackobaea, Mesembryanthemum, 
Salpiglossis, Nicotiana, Zea, Rhodanthe, 
Convolvulus, Mina Lobata. The last-named 
he describes as a beautiful half-hardy aunual 
climber, a very fast grower, admirably suited 
for covering unsightly fences and walls. The 
beautiful flowers produced in such abundance 
are composed of three shades. It is some- 
times spoken of as the Tennyson flower, as 
it contains the colours of His Excellency. 


ROSES. 


CuLtivaTIon.— Keep your ground free 
from weeds, and the soil loose, to prevent 
evaporation. Avoid digging near the roots 
or the young fibres will be seriously injured, 
and your blooms suffer thereby. It isa good 
practice after watering or rain to lightly stir the 
ground with hoe or fork. Mulching round 
the plants in summer with old manure, grass 
sweepings, or other light litter, to keep the 
roots cool and moist, is beneficial to your 
plants, and saves labour in frequent water- 
ings. 

A very effective way of training vigorous 
growing Roses is to select strong shoots and 
tie them down at regular intervals to a ring 
of wire surrounding the plant at, say, 5 or 6 ft. 
from the stem. This gives an umbrella 
form, and causes the buds to break regularly 
from the base to the ends of the shoots. 
W. A. Richardson, Beauty of Glazenwood, 
Cloth of Gold, and Roses of similar habit, 
either as tall or low standards, treated in 
this manner are most effective for garden 
decoration. All the pruning required is to 
cut the flowering shoots back when the 
blooms are done. The main branches will 
last for several years, when they can be 
replaced by younger growth. 

We are pleased to reproduce the foregoing 
suggestions from Mr. Arthur Scarfe whose 
observations in the subject of Rose culti- 
vation have drawn favourable comment. 


GRASSES may be taken up, divided, and 
replanted. 

PAMPAS GRASS (Gynerium, from gyne, 
female, erion, wool; the stigmas being 
woolly) —Gynerium argenteum bears the 
the white plumes, and G. purpureum the 
purple. This ornamental grass is so well 
known that little need be said in the way of 
recommendation, and it is surprising that 
such a noble ornament is not more largely 
used in large grounds. It will grow almost 
anywhere under almost any conditions. It 
is surprising that many of the other beauti- 
ful grasses are not grown, if for no other 


reason than their utility and grace in the 


making of bouquets, table and hall decora- 
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tions. When picked before they are full- 
ripe they last for any length of time, and 
always look ornamental in spite of the lack 
of art evidenced in their display. 

ZEA, Maize or Indian Corn (from zao, to 
live).—Can be had in three or four varieties. 
The Gracillima variegata and the Japonica 
albo-vittata are really beautiful green and 
white variegated in foliage, and. make charm- 
ing additions to the surrounding shrubs and 
flowers. 

PANICUM (from paniculum, a panicle ; 
the form of flowering).—There is a goodly 
number of the varieties of this pretty grass, 
so useful for decorative purposes. Most of 
them come from the West Indies and North 
America. A good selection is Panicum 
altissimum, P. capillare, and P. plicatum. 
The lastnamed carries a fairly dense striped 
foliage. Another, P. variegatum, has white 
striped, pink tinted leaves, very elegant as a 
basket plant. 


BOUVARDIA.—This _ perennial plant, 
named after Dr. Bouvard, a curator of the 
Botanic Gardens at Paris, is rarely seen 
amongst the choice plants of the cottage 
gardener, and not very often in the preten- 
tious garden, and yet this is how one writer 
delivers himself of his charm regarding his 
particular flower. He says ‘“‘they are not only 
chaste, beautiful, and diversified in colour, 
but rank amongst the most elegant border 
perennials we possess, blooming through the 
summer, almost until the middle of winter. 
As cut flowers for bouquet making (especially 
bridal bouquets), wreaths, show stands, and 
table decorations they are unrivalled. Some 
of them are beautifully scented, and all are 
much more hardy than generally pronounced, 
even by professional men. They suffer but 
slightly from frost during the coldest part of 
winter, and when once established are never 
killed in consequence, and for this reason 
are better planted in spring.” Surely such 
testimony from a practical gardener is ample 
recommendation to see this somewhat neg- 
lected beauty come into greater favour. All 
that is required for their successful culture is 
a copious supply of top mulch and water 
during the hot, dry weather, and should be 
cut back each season in early spring. This 
month they can be propagated by cuttings 
and roots. 

A few varieties mentioned as well worth 
cultivating are:—Alfred Neuner (white), 
Augustifolia (scarlet), Beauty of Brisbane 
(white), Beauty of New South Wales (creamy 
white, with base of petals and calyx flesh 
coloured), Cardinal (cerise with white eye), 
Dazzler (vermillion scarlet), Flavescens (single 
and double yellow), Humboldtii (three varie- 
ties, white), Leinantha splendens (scarlet), 
Maiden’s blush (pink), Triomphe de Nancy 
(orange salmon), Van Lemoine (double 
scarlet). 

DAHLIA (named after Dahl, a Swedish 
botanist).—These magnificent flowers are 
a perfect rage with many gardeners, and cer- 
tainly there is much justification for excess of 
admiration, for their infinite variety in struc- 
ture and colouring have a fascinating charm. 
In addition to the flowers themselves the 
foliage and growth of the plants entitle them 
to regard as noble specimens of garden 
beauties, 
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The propagation of the Dahlia has been, 
and still is to some extent, one of the cur- 
rent activities of the florist’s business. 
Green plants obtained from early spring 
struck cuttings are, with a few exceptions, 
preferred for growing on for decorative and 
exhibition purposes. Many an amateur who 
cannot keep ground roots through the winter 
can strike his own cuttings and grow them on 
for planting out in due course. Few have 
knowledge of what a huge industry the supply 
of Dahlia cuttings alone has become, leaving 
out of the question the sale of rooted green 
plants. It is ‘sometimes’ said there is a de- 
cline in the cultivation of the Dahlia, but the 
impression is an incorrect one. At the end 
of the summer, when the plants have died 
down, they are taken out of the plots, dried, 
and’ packed in’ dry sand, leaving only the 
stems visible. A reserve of roots is 
always desirable, beeause it sometimes 
happens that some roots which had 
borne exhibition. flowers the previous 
year. keep indifferently, . Considerable 


losses occur from this, and then the roots: 


in reserve are found very useful for furnish- 
ing cuttings. - The small dry roots are placed 
thickly in boxes and half. covered with soil, 
and in a proper temperature produce cuttings. 
A good, well-preserved ground root of a 
Dahlia. will- produce from 40 to 50 cuttings, 
but it is not well to take more than that, as 
the latter cuttings are certain to be weakly. 
For ‘certain. sorts of show. Dahlias 
there is always a» large demand, and, 
judging from this, the most popular sorts are 
Mrs. Gladstone, Colonist, John Walker, Maud 
Fellowes, Glowworm, and R. T. Rawlings. 
The most popular fancy varieties are Mrs. 
Saunders, Fanny Sturt, Duchess of Albany, 
Rebecca Peacock; and Mrs. John Downie, the 
latter one of the finest fancy Dahlias ever 
raised, being perfect in outline and sym- 
metry. The cactus varieties have hit the 
popular taste in a forcible manner. Many of 
them are extremely beautiful, but many 
growers on the levels are discarding them. 
They are essentially suited to the climatic 
conditions of the hills. 


FREESIA REFRACTA.—It is not very 
long since these bulbs came into popularity, 
and their glory for the season is now on the 
wane, yet a word or two regarding them may 
not be considered unseasonable. The 
Freesia belongs to the Iris family, and is a 
great favourite because it flowers early, is 
pretty, and sweet-scented The appropriate 
second name is given to it because of the 
“bent back” manner in which the flowers are 
set on the stem. If these be examined it 
will be seen that the lowest petal projects 
and is marked with a yellow honey-guide. 

- The top flower, however, is symmetrical, and 
as there is no alighting ledge there is no 
honey-guide. Most side flowers have such 
a ledge, but the Hollyhock is without it, and 
as far as the writer’s observations go, it is not 
visited by large flying insects. 


DELPHINIUMS. 


Delphiniums, or Larkspurs, are members 
of the Ranunculus order. ‘The annuals are 
divided into the Ranunculus flowered, 
Hyacinth flowered, Stock flowered, and 
Branching stemmed. ; 

* Ajacis,” with blue, red or white flowers, 
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derives its name from markings on the petals 
like AI. 

The perennial varieties are most in favour. 
Cardinale (one of the Bee-larkspurs) has 
scarlet flowers with yellow centre. Nudi- 
caule auranliacum, orange with yellow centre. 
Zalil, yellow. Brunonianum, purplish blue, 
musk-scented. Grandiflorum, Cashinivianum, 
and others, of various shades of blue. 

The colour of the Larkspur is so perma- 
nent that it has been retained in specimens 
taken from tombs in Egypt 3,000 years old. 


Perennial Larkspur—Delphinium 


These tall and really superb hardy herba- 
ceous plants are always favourite border 
flowers, and they have been so immensely 1m- 
proved of late years, that many of the plants 
raised from a packet of seed of a good strain 
are almost equal to the best named varieties. 
Besides making a grand display in beds or 
borders, the long spikes of flowers are exceed- 
ingly useful for cutting purposes to fill large 
yases in rooms. Delphiniums, too, are not 
at all particular to soil or situation which 
renders their culture easy, and plants raised 
from seed are usually more vigorous than 


those propagated by division of the root. | 


To obtain good large plants, the seed may 
be sown in pans of light sandy soil, such as 
equal parts loam, or even garden soil, leaf- 
mould, andsand. The seed should not be 
covered too deeply and ought to be well 


“watered, as soon as sown, with a fine rose 


watering pot. Ofcourse, at this early stage 
the pans or boxes in which the seed is sown 


‘must be placed in a pit or frame till the seed 
‘germinates, and even till the young plants 


become a fair size. Delphinium seed is 
often very slow to germinate, and it has been 
sometimes thrown away under the impression 
that it willnot grow, when it is in reality a 
question of time. When the seedlings. are 
large enough to handle, they should be trans- 
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planted about two inches apart each way in 
shallow boxes. For this the soil need not 
be so light and sandy as that advised for 
seed sowing. Three parts loam or garden 
soil to one of leaf-mould and half-a part 
sand would be more suitable. The young 
plants ought never to suffer for want of water 
at the root, and when good sized plants have 
been produced they should be planted out in 
good soil in the open, eight or ten inches 
apart, to remain till they can be placed in 
their permanent quarters in the bed or 


Hybridus (Amateur Gardening). 


borders. It may be as well to mention that 
seedling Delphiniums do not flower the first 
season, so that the aim should be to grow 
them “as strong as possible that they will 
flower well the following summer. Autumn 
is the best time to transfer the plants to the 
beds or borders intended for their reception, 
As before mentioned Delphiniums are not — 
particular as to soil or situation, but the 
plants attain the greatest perfection in well- 
manured and deeply-dug or trenched soil in 
the open. In dry weather when the plants 
are growing vigorously an occasional good 
watering will keep the plants in the best 


condition, and prevent the flowers — 
dropping so quickly as is then 
sometimes the case. It is scarcely 


necessary to add that weeds must be kept 
down by the frequent use of the hoe in dry 
weather, and by hand-weeding when wet. 
As some of the seedlings will turn out much 
better than others, the plants should be gone 
over when in flower the best selected and 
marked for propagation, and the inferior 
ones thrown away. It is a good plan to sow 
a packet of seeds annually, keeping the best 
varieties only. An important point is always 

to obtain seed from a well-known and reli- 


-able firm, or much disappointment may be 


experienced at the flowering period, 
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~ HOSE who are familiar with this view of 
Sydney Government Housewill immedia- 
tely recognise the fact that ourillustration does 
not represent the garden as it nowis, The 
picture, however, being taken some years 
ago, gives a pretty landscape view, showing 
some of the trees of historical interest which 
have since been removed, and for this reason 
is acceptable, as well as being artistic. The 
distance covering the foreground admits of 
only the lower terrace being shown, while 
the flower borders and lawas near the 
House are hidden from view. Thereis also 
a flower garden on the left-side not shown 
as approached from Macquarie-street. 

The pleasure gardens of the estate consist 
of about four acres, the inner domain, or 
park, belonging to Government House being 
under forty acres in extent. The property 
contains many fine trees, some indigenous, 
and several of considerable age. 

The Government House dates back into 
the thirties, with the original garden of the 
same age. But the whole estate was re- 
modelled by Mr. Charles Moore during the 
past half century, while Mr. J. H. Maiden 
has made a number of alterations, conse- 
quent on additions to the House which have 
been completed during the last few years. 

In addition to the landscape gardening 


GOVERNMENT ++ HOUSE, ++ SYDNEY. 


there are two hot houses, and the usual 
appurtenances of a gentleman’s garden. 
Partly owing to the very genial climate, 
and also to the skill of the head gardener, 
Mr. Helps, who takes a keen interest in the 
garden, an agreeable variety of flowers is 
maintained all the year round. 

Approaching the House by the walk as 
shown in the picture attention is arrested 
by the circular flower plot with its dense 
edging and Souvenir de Malmaison Roses 
in bloom, set off with a fine Camellia tree 
in the centre. Walking round this to the 
left and up the path to the steps, flanked on 
both sides by a dwarf stone wall, the visitor’s 
eye catches a good effect of mixed her- 
baceous borders on both sides. The large 
umbrageous tree on the left is a Ficus 
Macrophylla (Moreton Bay Fig), a very fine 
specimen, only partly shown. Ascending 
the steps and proceeding to the lawns and 
flower borders near the House, not shown 
in the picture, and looking to the right is 
seen a tree, hiding part of the picture of the 
House. This is a fine specimen of Mag- 
nolia Grandiflora (named after Professor 
Magnol), which was planted by Lady Young 
in 1861. ‘This tree is now removed. Still 
looking to the right, two finely grown trees 
(Araucaria exelsa, from Araucanos, the name 


‘macrophylla, 


of the people in whose district Araucaria 
imbricata grows in Chili; natural order, 
Conifers) sixty years old stand up promi- 
nently as a background to the landscape. 
Immediately in front of them, showing dense 
foliage in the picture, are specimens of 
Erythrina insignis —scarlet (Coral tree, from 
erythros, red, the colour of the flowers; 
natural order, Leguminos) and Crypto- 
meria japonica—Japan Cedar (from kriptos, 
hidden, and meris, part ; the structure of all 
the parts of the flower being hidden, or not 
easily perceived ; natural order, .Coniferze), 
Also a Bauhinia purpurea, purple—mountain 
ebony (named after the brothers John and 
Caspar Bauhin, botanists of the sixteenth 
century ; . natural order, Leguminosz), and 
other trees of interest. Passing along to the 
immediate front of the House in the picture, 
a tree is shown on the left of the footpath. 
This is one of a pair which originally stood 
(now. removed) on each side of the stone 
steps. They are specimens of Meryta 
and belong to the natural 
order Araliaceze, but the derivation of the 
name is unknown. It is suggested that it 
comes from meruo, to wind or roll up, but 
just why it is so suggested does not appear 
from the tree itself. They are natives of the 
Pacific Islands, 
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si Daffodils. =< 


Group of Daffodils. 


SE EW flowers rival the Daffodil in popularity, 

and few are more frequently mentioned 
in English literature. That they were known 
and appreciated centuries ago is evident from 
the lines in “A Winter’s Tale,” Act IV., 
Scene 3 :— 

_ Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares; and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 
And, according to John Keats, they are re- 
sponsible for the old legend of Narcissus and 
Echo :— 
What first inspired a bard of old to sing” 
Narcissus pining o’er the untainted spring ? 
In some délicious ramble he had found 
A little space with boughs all woven round, 


And in’ the midst of all a clearer pool 


Than e’er reflected in its pleasant cool 

The blue sky, here and there serenely peeping 
Through tendril wreaths fantastically creeping. 
Andon the bank a lonely flower he spied, 

A meek and forlorn flower, with nought of pride, 
Drooping its beauty o’er the watery clearness 
To woo its own sad image into nearness. 


Gay draws a moral lesson from the flower :— 
Let fair Narcissus warn each female breast 
That beauty’s but a transient good at best. 
But Wordsworth more cheerily sang :— 


I wandered lonely as a cloud — 
That floats on high o’er vale and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden Daffodils, 
_ Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Alas! where is such a sight to be found in 


Group of Narcissus Tazetta. 


these southern States? Residents in the 
hills around Adelaide, gardeners of Mace- 
don, the Blue Mountains, and all the cooler 
districts of these States might have a similar 
experience to the poet’s if they would take 
the trouble to utilise their advantages. 


That the Daffodil will grow and thrive 
even in our climate is evident from the num- 
bers of these flowers to be found in our 
streets late in August, or early in September. 
The season this year has been unfavourable 


‘to their early development. 


Many people are perplexed as to the diffe- 
rence between a Narcissus and a Daffodil. 
It consists chiefly in the: number of flowers 
borne on a stem. Narcissus is the family 
name, Daffodil the title given to a section of 
the genus in very early times. For garden- 
ing purposes, Narcissus is the name by which 
those bulbs are known which have many 
flowers on one stem, like the Polyanthus. 
Daffodil refers to those bulbs which usually 
bear but one flower on each stem. In this 


- State the bunch-headed Narcissus bloom be- 


fore the Daffodil. Of them the best known 
are Paper-white, Dubius, Paniz-zianus (a 
small but beautiful flower), Grand Soleil 
d’Or, Maximus, and Double Roman. They 
succeed in any ordinary garden soil, and once 
planted take care of themsélves. The most 
desirable are those in which the perianth 
segments overlap each other, as in Grand 
Soleil d’Or. A common but less valuable 
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type has the segments divided and the petals 
pointed, while they are limp and flabby in 
texture. 

Daffodils are divided into three sections, 
according to the length of the corona, or 
“trumpet,” as it is called. Division A has 
the segments of the perianth and the trumpet 
of equal, or nearly equal, length ; ‘4 

Division B has the perianth segments half 
or three-fourths as long as the crown, while 
C has a crown so small that in “Sequin” it 
is like a ring on the perianth. 

Division A contains some splendid flowers, 
many of them so expensive that most of us 
will have .to do without the sight of 
“Monarch,” ‘Lord Roberts,” ‘‘ Weardale 
Perfection,” &c. But many of the cheap 
trumpet Daffodils are very beautiful, 
“Golden Spur,” “ Obvallaris,” “Ard Righ,”? | 
“Emperor,” “Coronatus,” “Mrs. H.J. Elwes,” 
“ Helen Falconer,” ‘ Lobularis,” ‘ Minor,” 


and the dainty little “ Minimus” can either 
y 


be bought here or imported alive. ‘Mrs, 
Walter Ware,” “ Mrs. Thompson,” ‘* Madame 
de Graaff,” “Empress,” ‘“ Snowking,” ‘“ Prin- 
ceps,” and “ Bicolor” have been successfully 
imported and grown in this State, while 
“ Cernuus,” “William Goldring,” and many 
more which are the better for shade can be 
cultivated satisfactorily around Adelaide with 
very slight protection. 


Division B has considerably more orange 
and scarlet tones in the colouring of the 
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flowers than is to be seen in the trumpets. 
“Gloria Mundi,”  ‘‘Sensation,” Orphee,”’ 
‘Flora Wilson,” ‘Conspicuus,” “ Auto- 
crat,” “‘Cynosure,” ‘Stella Superba,” and 
many more are to be seen in good health and 
vigorous blooms; and even the delicate 
“Mary Anderson” has been — successfully 
imported. 


Division C is known as the Burbidgei and 
Poeticus section. Crimson’ edges, orange 
cups, scarlet crowns make all the members 
of this division desirable, and as they usually 
bloom later than other Daffodils a continua- 
tion of -Wordsworth’s- pleasure-filling sight 


may be enjoyed even in our sunny climes. 


This article would be incomplete if the 
“Bulbocodium” Daffodils were not men- 
tioned. They are known by the homely 
name of “ Hoop-Petticoat,” and the cups or 
trumpets are very wide in proportion to the 
thread-like segments of the perianth. Of 
them all “ Monophylla” is the most beauti- 
ful. It is wild in Algiers, covering the slopes 
of a hill there with its pure white blooms. 
Here it should either be grown in pots, or in 
a sunny position protected from cold winds. 
It is a difficult bulb to import alive, but it 
more than repays the extra trouble it re- 
quires. 

Reflexed Daffodils are those of which the 
perianth is bent back like a Cyclamen. 
“Johnston’s Queen of Spain” and ‘ Cycla- 
mineus” are the two representatives in the 
trumpet section ; both rather difficult to keep 
alive, so far as my experience goes. 
“Triandrus albus” and its relatives “’T. con- 
color,” ‘fT calathinus,” ‘‘'T. pulchellus” are 
the other forms of reflexed Daffodils. They 
are best grown in pots, and are difficult to 
import alive. Also they do not bear removal 
from one part of the State to,another very 
well. ‘These and the Hoop-Petticoat can be 


grown from seed, two or three years sufficing’ 
‘to obtain plants of blooming size. Other 


Daffodils require from eight to ten years to 
bloom from seed. 4 2 
Double Daffodils are very charming. 
“Van Sion” is perhaps the most familiar ; 
and it has a funny habit of coming green 


instead of golden yellow. Some say it should- 


then be lifted and divided. ‘“ Butter and 
Eggs,” ‘“Codlins and Cream,” ‘“ Orange 
Phoenix” are quite hardy in this climate, 
and the latter is a picture of beauty when in 
good bloom. “Cernuus Plenus” is very 
difficult to obtain. It must have shade, 
gritty soil, and no manure. It is double 
white, and rather expensive. ‘Queen Anne’s 
Jonquil,” ‘Rip Van Winkle,” and ‘“Scoticus 
Double” are all worth growing, while the 
double Poeticus, or ‘ Gardenix Narcissus,” 
is a deservedly popular and beautiful bloom. 
—J. A. STUCKEY. 


DousiinG In CycLaMEN.—A double flower 
s by no means uncommon in Cyclamen, but 
a persistently double form is somewhat rare. 
Seed will not be readily produced, but it is 
not very likely that all the stamens have be- 
come petaloid. See that the flowers are 


fertilised by their own pollen and remove . 


the plant from the influence of the single 
forms. 


DAFFODILS AND 


6 E that hath two cakes of bread, let him 

sell one of them for flowers of Narcissus ; 
for bread is the food or the body, but Nar: 
cissus is the food of the soul.” These are 
the words of Mahomet, and they have been 
taken to heart by Englishmen, to whom 
Daffodils, that “come before the swallow 


dares,” and Narcissi, the poets’ type of 


maiden purity and beauty, have become of 
considerable commercial importance, and 
also as beloved for their beauty and frag- 
rance as the Rose itself. 

For the Daffodil is essentially an English 
flower, in the same sense as cricket and. foot- 
ball are English games. In Australia and 
New Zealand, in Canada and the United 
States, Daffodils rank with the most favoured 
of flowers, whereas in Continental countries, 
if we except Holland, they find scarcely any 
admirers. At a great exhibition held in 
Paris a year or two ago, a magnificent dis- 
play of Daffodils made by several English 
specialists, was passed almost unnoticed. 

Of all English plants—and the true 
Daffodil (N. Pseudo-narcissus) is wild in 
copses and moist woods throughout England 
—none have been in such constant favour as 
the Daffodil, which was a favourite garden 
flower with our ancestors, and especially as 
the flower for making garlands. The Rey. 
Canon Ellacombe, in his delightful book, 
“The Plantlore of Shakspeare,” says it has 
been the favourite of all English poets from 
the time of Shakspeare, and even before, 
for Spenser spoke of “the green strowed 
round with Daffodowndillies.” 

The botanical name adopted by Linnzeus 
for the whole family of Daffodils is of mytho- 
logical origin. Narcissus was a beautiful 
youth who preferred gazing at his own reflec- 
tion in the water to the charms of the nymph 
Echo, and as a punishment for his vanity he 
was changed by Nemesis, the goddess of 
justice and punishment, into.a flower : 

« And looking for his corse they only found 

A rising stalk with yellow blossoms crowned.” 

There are about twenty species of Nar- 
cissus, and they are nearly all European, a 
few extending into Northern Africa, 
Persia, Cashmere, India, and even into 
China and Japan. Only about one-third of 
this number have any horticultural value, by 
far the majority of the popular sorts being 
hybrids or seedlings of garden origin. Thesé 
are the progeny of N. Pseudo-narcissus, N. 
poeticus, N. Tazetta, N. Jonquilla, N. triandus 
and N. Bulbocodium. They ‘all intercross 
freely, and out of .them breeders have 
obtained the hosts of named varieties which 
add so much to the delight of the garden in 
spring. 

Daffodils are first cousins to Snowdrops 
and Snowflakes, and this family relationship 
is evident in the bulbs, leaves, flowers to 
some extent, and fruits ; the three genera are 
also alike in their habit of flowering early in 
the year. _ The character which distinguishes 
all Daffodils from other hardy flowers is the 
corona, or crown, formed by the prolonga- 
tion of the tubular portion of the flower. 


HOW TO GROW THEM 
GBS 


By W. WATSON, 


or Krw, Lonpon. 


Botanists have divided the species into 
groups, according to the length and shape 0 
this corona, as follows : 
Group I, MaGNICORONATI 
or “Coffee-cups’— example, N. 
narcissus. 
Group. II. 
crowned) © or “ Tea.cups”—example, 
incomparabilis. 
Group III. 
crowned) or ‘Saucers”—examp. 
cus. } 
Group II. is of hyrid-origin, its parents 
being Groups I. and III. 
Although Narcissus is the accepted 
botanical name for the whole of these plants, 
it is also used popularly in a more restrictive 
sense, and whilst we speak of them collecti- 
vely as Daffodils, to be correct we should 
apply this term only to Group I., and that of 
Narcissus to Group III. When, however, 
we come to the hybrids between these two 
groups, we are met with the same difficulty 
as besets all attempts to set nature in order. 
There is still more restricted use to these 
two terms—Narcissus for the Poet’s Narcissi 
simply, and Daffodil for the common Daffo- 
downdilly of our copses and hedgerows. 
There are at least five hundred 
distinct sorts recognised by experts and cata- 
logued by the great dealers in them, among 
whom Messrs P. Barr & Sons, of Covent 
Garden, are the acknowledged leaders. This 
army of yarieties has been raised by breeders 
chiefly within the last thirty years, for in 
1870 there were only about fifty varieties 
grown. The enormous increase has _been 
due first to an.increase in the popularity of 
the Daffodils, brought about very largely by 
Mr. Peter Barr, the Daffodil king ; Mr. I. W. 


(large-crowned) 
Pseudo- 


MEDIOCOROEATI (ned: 


ParvicoronatTi _ (small- 


Burbidge, m.a., the high-priest of the — 


Daffodil fraternity ; Mr. J. G. Baker, F-R.S., 
the botanical specialist; the Rev. G. H. 
Engleheart, the most successful breeder of 
Daffodils, and the Dutch nurseryman, Mr 
de Graaf of Leiden. 

The praises of Narcissi have been sung by 
the greatest of poets for ages, and the flowers 


have been loved by the gardeners of this. 


country for at least three hundred years. 
Shakspeare, however, never saw any flowers 
such as “Emperor,” ‘Glory of Leiden,” 
“Ellen Willmott,” “ Maggie May,” or “ Will 
Scarlet.” By the side of these his Daffadilly 
is as a stage-coach to a steam-engine. The 
development of  flower-gardening in this 
country during the last fifty years has kept 
pace with man’s taste and handiwork in 
other departments where he has found material 
he could mould to his will. What has been 
done is well told by Mr. Engleheart : 

“The fearlessness of the Daffodil in our 
rough English spring—March is ‘the roar- 
ing moon of Daffodils’-—has made it pre- 
minently an English flower, and the hands 
of Englishmen. have fashioned it to its 
present beauty. Over 250 years ago Parkin- 
son had anticipated Mr. Peter Barr in 
employing Pyrenean ‘root-collectors’ and 
described some hundred kinds of Daffodil. 


le N. poeti-. 
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The magic art of cross-fertilisation was then 
undreamt of, and the possibilities latent in 
Parkinson’s store awaited the coming of 
Herbert, first Dean of Manchester. Her- 
bert, who in one side of -his versatile genius 
was something of a pre-Darwinian Darwin, 
published in 1843 the results of his many 
years’ experiments at his Yorkshire rectory 
at Spofforth, and demonstrated that short 
crowned Narcissi are really hybrids between 
the trumpet Daffodils and the poet’s Narcis- 
sus, N. poeticus. The first to avail them- 
selves of this discovery were Mr. Leeds of 
Manchester, and Mr. Backhouse of Walsing- 
ham. By crossing and re-crossing they 
obtained the host of lovely forms now in 
common cultivation. These are being used 
by the breeders of to-day for the further 
evolution of size, form, and colour. The 
subsequent workers in the same field have 
all been Englishmen. Leeds sold his entire 
collection for a hundred guineas, but twenty 
times that amount would now be thought a 
small price. The glorious N._ bicolor 


Horsefieldii raised by John Horsefield, the © 


Lancashire weaver, was sold by auction for 
eighteen pence per bulb.” 

Compare with these prices that realised 
by Mr. Engleheart’s seedling ‘ Will Scarlet,” 
three bulbs of which fetched a hundred 
guineas, whilst such sorts as “ Weardale 
Perfection,” “King Arthur,” and ‘“ Hodsock 
Pride” cannot be bought under about £10 a 
bulb. ‘‘ Maggie May” costs fifteen guineas, 
“Duke of Bedford” twelve guineas, “ Big 
Ben” ten guineas, whilst no money could 
secure a bulb of “ Ellen Willmott.” 


All Daffodils are not expensive; on the 
contrary, many of the most beautiful of the 
older sorts may be bought for a few shillings 
per hundred. _ To the inexperienced there is 
little or no difference between “Duke of 
Bedford” at twelve guineas and “ Bicolor 
Grandis” at three halfpence; they are 
Daffodils and nothing more. But there are 
differences recognised by experts and indi- 
cated by the prices, and when the enthusi- 
astic beginner has mastered the rudimentary 
stages and “got his eye in’ he will be ina 
position to undertake the most fascinating, 
exciting, and, in some cases, the most _profit- 
able of all operations in all horticulture— 
namely, the creation of new flowers by 
crossing one sort with another. 

“Tt is desirable to call the attention of the 
humblest cultivators, of every labourer and 
operative who has a plot of garden or a ledge 
‘to his window, to the infinite variety of 
Narcissi that may thus be raised, and most 
easily in plots at his window, if not too 
much exposed to sun and wind, offering him 
a source of harmless and interesting amuse- 
ment, and perhaps a little profit and cele- 
brity.” Thus wrote the worthy Dean of 
Manchester fifty years ago, and Mr. Leeds, 
writing after considerable experience as a 
breeder. of Narcissi, said : ‘‘ There is no end 
to the varieties and elegant forms that may 
be obtained.” Mr. Engleheart has stated 
that every known or discoverable variety of 
Narcissus will breed with every other, and 
that several varieties may be obtained from 
one and the same seed-pod, demonstrating 
that the possibilities in varied form and 
colour in seedling Narcissi are infinite. 

How then are Daffodils bred? Let us see. 
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To understand how the flowers are ferti- 
lised it is necessary to be acquainted 
with their several parts. When {the 
flower expands the stamens or male 
organs bear clusters (anthers); of yellow 
dust-like pollen, and this, if placed upon the 
sticky apex of the stigma, operates in such a 
way as to cause the ovules to grow and 
form seeds. As soon as the pollen has done 
its work all the parts of the flower wither, 
except the ovary or fruit, which increases 
in size, finally turning yellow, when it will 
be found to contain small black seeds, which 
may be taken off and sown at once, or kept 


bud on one side and removing the anthers 
with a pair of tweezers. A piece of muslin 
may then’ be placed over the flower, or a 
handlight over the whole plant, to keep out 
insects, etc., until the stigma is in a recep- 
tive condition, which is easily ascertained by 
touching it gently, or the sticky substance 
can be seen when it is ready. 

There is nothing very difficult or mysteri- 
ous in this operation. The value of the 
will 


results depend upon the quality 
of the parents and the nature of 
the _ blend. “We can, to a _ large 


extent, mould the hybrid to our design, 


‘‘ Leedsii.— Maggie May.” 
White perianth. Pale citron frilled cups. A selection from Peter Barr’s Catalogue, 


in a packet in a dry place until required for 
sowing. 

If the pollen is taken from the same 
flower or one of the same variety, the seeds 
will produce plants like that which bore 
them ; but if the pollen be taken from one 
variety, and placed upon the stigma of 
another variety, the result as a rule is a 
family of seedlings combining the characters 
of both parents. 

To ensure a cross it is necessary to remove 
the anthers from the flower intended to bear 
seed before the pollen is exposed, and this 
can be done by carefully opening the flower 


according to the elements we employ in the 
mixture. . . By selecting the most shapely, 
substantial, and robust forms to breed from 
we can, with, considerable accuracy, secure a 
fine progeny.” (Engleheart). 

Seeds produce flowering bulbs in from 
four to six years, but if crosses are made 
every year, after the first long wait each 
spring will bring its set of unknowns. Ima- 
gine the wild delight of finding amongst these 
such glories as “ Will Scarlet” or “Big 
Ben !” 

The seeds may be sown as soon as ripe 
in pans or pots of ordinary soil, just. burying 
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them and placing them in a frame or under 
a handlight, giving them water if the soil gets 
dry. When two years old the seedlings may 
be transplanted into beds as though they 
were Onions. Of course they are quite 
hardy, and will not therefore suffer during 
‘severe frosts. 7? 

The cultivation of Daffodils generally 
presents no difficulties. All the sorts here 
named are easily kept from year to year. 
If grown in beds or borders they should be 
lifted every second year or so, and even when 
lifted every year to make room for summer 
flowers, they do not suffer if treated with 
proper care. At Kew they are perforce 
lifted annually, even before the leaves have . 
withered ; and to-enable the bulbs to ripen 
they are laid by the heels in cinder ashes. in 


a sunny place, where the leaves soon turn . 


yelloy and wither. The bulbs are then 
cleaned, sorted and stored in hampers in a: 
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with the Great Trumpets, nor the Poet’s 
Narcissi with the Star Narcissi. In arranging 
make the breaks large and bold, scattering 
the bulbs over the ground broadcast with the 
hand, and dibbling into the ground where 
they fall. Avoid symmetrical lines or formal 
circles as far as possible, as these are never 
found in nature. 

To plant in grass take an iron crowbar or 
a stout wooden dibbler (like a potato dibbler) 
with a strong tread; make the hole in the 
ground about six or seven inches deep, and 
half fill with a good mixture of prepared 
soil consisting of two-thirds loam and one- 
third old leaf soil; into this press the bulb, 
and cover up the hole with some compost ; 
this will give the bulbs a fair start, and 
success is sure to follow. In planting under 
trees, avoid places where the drip from the 
branches is greatest, also where the main 
roots come close to the surface. 


~ ‘ & 


= ~ ‘Peter 
Sulphur white. 


cool shed until they can be replaced in the 
_ ground again in October. Bulbs grown in 
clumps in borders may remain in the soil 
till the leaves wither, when they should be 
lifted with a fork, the clusters broken into 
single bulbs, and then replanted again. The 
top of the bulb should be three inches below 
the surface of the Soil. 

The sorts that do best in grass are 
“Countess of Annesley,” “Golden Spur,” 
“Poeticus,” ‘‘Spurius,” —_ “* Moschatus,” 
“Tenby,” and “Obyallaris.” ‘These all 
spread naturally, and, as a rule, take care of 
themselves. Many other sorts may be 
planted in grass, but as they will not all con- 
tinue to flower year after year they require to 
be renewed. ‘To produce the best effect the 
three groups should be kept separate; thus the 
Star or Saucer Narcissi should not be mixed 


Barr.” 


The periantha shade purer in whiteness than the trumpet. 
From “The Australian Agriculturist.” 


The budding Daffodil worshipper in the 
neighbourhood of London should pay a visit 
to the great Daffodil nursery of Messrs. P. 
Barr & Sons at Long Ditton, where, in April 
he will find one of the most magnificent 
flower displays to be seen any where round 
London. Here is a description of this 
nursery, written by one who saw it last 
year : : 

“As you catch the first glimpse of the 
grounds, that seem to stretch for miles into 
the distance, you almost gasp. You had not 
realised that there were so many Daffodils 
in the world and here they are, in one 
corner of suburban London, flowing like a 
stream of gold, down, down, down, to who 
knows where? Occasionally a great island of 
crimson, and flame-colour, and rose-pink, and 
creamy-white interrupts this stream. These 


islands are the early Tulips. There, under 
the shelter of a high bank, lies a square as 
of blue velvet ; the Grape-Hyacinths are in 
full bloom. Then a stretch of cool green 
Tulip foliage ; beyond, bed after bed of 
Polyanthus, glowing like jewels. And after 
that, the Daffodils. Iam under orders not togo 
into dithyrambics, nor to quote Wordsworth. 
These are cruel orders. Perhaps the next 
best thing is to: quote Mr. Barr, jun., the 
guide through the Daffodils. 


“How many bulbs are there in the ground 
here?” you ask, wondering if figures can 
express the prose aspect of these waves and 
billows of innocent gold. “TI could hardly 
tell,” says Mr. Barr; ‘“ at all events, some 
millions. There are 20,000 bulbs in this 
bed!” And ‘‘this bed” is but a drop in the 
Daffodil stream! Turn your attention to the 
individual flower. You never saw such 
Daffodils. These before you, in the 
20,000 bed, are monsters for size, and 
marvels for loveliness of tint. ‘That is 
‘Emperor,’” Mr. Barr tells you, “and is one 
of the finest of the Trumpets. 


We wander onto another little bed of 
scores of thousands. This time the splendid 
yellows are toned down, the gold of the 
trumpet is a little paler, the tints of the 
perianth are shaded from pale gold to silver. 
“This is a new Bicolor named ‘ Victoria,’ 
and only came into the market in Jubilee 
year. Hence its name.” ‘There is a dainty 
beauty, “Madame de Graaf,” a kind of 
dream-Daffodil, in shades of velvety gold and 
silver, a tiny, delicate cup of almost trans- 
parently clear yellow, called “Queen of 
Spain”; then, again, a splendid flower of 
various shades of gold, named “P, R. Barr” 
and score upon score of others, each love~ 
lier than all the rest. It is no use trying to 
picture up in mere words the perfect form of 
the silvery white “‘Swan’s Neck” Daffodil, or 
“Barri Conspicua,” with its cup brimming 
over with burnished gold; the fragrance of 
‘“Odcrus Rugulosus,” three twinkling stars 
growing on one stalk. The number of 
names becomes confusing, and you clutch, 
with somewhat of relief, at the three pretty 
double Daffodils which the voice of the 
people (in prehistoric times, of course—for 
we would never have the genius of in- 
venting names of such classic simpli- 
city) dubbed respectively “Butter and 
Eggs,” “Eggs and Bacon,” and “Codlins 
and Cream.” 


“Are there still single bulbs which, for 
their cost, remind you of the times when 
fortunes were paid for a rare bulb?” “ Not 
exactly. We have a Daffodil, ‘Monarch,’ a 
large golden-yellow trumpet, which we sell 
at £15 15s. a bulb. Who buys such? Why, 
enthusiasts. The cheapest Daffodil is 
‘Princeps,’ a fine early Irish flower; it sells 
at £1 ros. the thousand.” . 


The show of Daffodils it may be noted, 
begins when, early in’ February, two small 
“Trumpets” begin to blow, and goes on till, 
in the middle of May, the “ Pheasant’s Eye” 
twinkles upon the early summer flowers. — It 
1s a pageant of great beauty all the time, but 
most beautiful at the end of April, when 
more shades of yellow than our philosophy 
dreams of are sported. by the Daffodils — 
Boys' Own Paper, 
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HE writer of the “Country Housewife’s 
Garden,” published over 300 years ago, 
writes thus of the Carnation :—“ July flowers, 
‘commonly called Gilly flowers, because they 
flower in July, I may call them the king of 
flowers (except the rose). The best sorts of 
‘them are called Queen July Flowers—some 
of them are as big as roses. 
much in ornament and comforting the spirits 
by the sense of smelling.” 

The estimate of this old writer is generally 
accepted at the present day. The rose is still 
the Queen of flowers, but next to it we must 
place the Carnation. We do not seem ‘to 
have gained much with regard to size of the 
flower, but to have gone back as, regards 
fragrance. | 2 

The Carnation has one advantage over the 
rose, in that it will flourish in positions where 
the rose would make a complete failure. In 
smoky districts that would be death to the 
rose the carnation would be in its element. 
Carnations are usually divided into four 
classes, as follows, Selfs, Bizarres, Flakes, and 
Picotees. Selfs are of one colour only, with- 
out marks or shadings ; Bizarres are those in 
which the white ground colour is striped with 


two colours, one being darker than 
‘tthe other; Flakes are those in which 
‘tthe ground colour of . the — petals 


is striped with only one colour, purple, scarlet, 
‘orrose. In the Picotee, the colour is dis- 
‘tributed in curves round the edge, forming 
‘by a combination of the petals a circle more 
or less perfect. If the colour be dense, it is 
styled heavy edge, and if a light edge medium, 
and if a very fine edge of colour it is termed 
wire-edged. Its ground colour should be 
white or yellow, pure and without blemish 
In some instances the more delicate-edged 
Picotees appear to be of less robust character 
than Carnations generally, and it is probable 
that a considerable amount of breeding in 
and in to secure the fine beaded edge may 
have induced constitutional weakness. It may 
be fittingly described as the feminine of the 
more muscular Carnation. ‘The Picotees are 
divided into three sections, red edged, purple 
- edged, and rose edged. Although the Pico- 
tees are often classed separate from Car- 
nations they both require the same treatment, 
and both may ‘be raised from one pod 
of seed. 
CULTIVATION. 


- The Carnation is one of the easiest culti- 
vated of plants, and will lend itself to the 
‘various forms of garden ornamentation. It 
-can be grown in the mixed borders, on single 
‘lines, or, better still, in beds by themselves. 
“The first consideration is the preparation of 
-the beds, which for several reasons should be 
“undertaken some time beforehand in order 
‘that the ground may have time to settle be- 
fore’ the plants are putin, as a firm root run 
is one of the first principles of successful 
Carnation culture. Time and a good soaking 
‘rain will bring this about more effectually 
‘than treading. Stiff or clay soils do not re- 
-quire. compressing as lighter formations, but 
-in loose soil plants will not thrive to any ex- 


Their use is ~ 


- winds should be chosen if possible. 
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Carnation Crowing in ‘Jasmania. 
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tent or for any length of time. Planting may 
commence in autumn, through the winter 
and early spring, but the best time is early 
autumn, and on no account should the plant 
be pot bound, but just started to grow in the 
pot, and transferred to its blooming quarters. 
Carnations are never satisfactory if once pot 
bound. A piece of ground in an open and 
sunny position, yet sheltered from strong 
The 
ground should be deeply.dug—a good double 
digging—that is two spits deep, if the ground 
is old garden soil, and a thick coat 
of well-rotted cow manure, well mixed 
with the soil. Do not fall into the 
error of making the ground too rich with 
manure. This would have a worse result 
than the other- extreme of poverty. Extra 
nourishment can always be supplied later 
with the best results by means of artificial 
manure, or mulching and liquid manure in 
dry times. 


Yellow Ground Perpetual. 


Ne = 
Heavy soils will be greatly benefited by the’ 
addition of sand or grit, sea sand is excellent, , 


as it contains a small percentage of salt. 
Burnt soil is also good Carnations make 
quick and strong growth in charred earth. If 
the soil be a very light one it will be specially 
benefited by a dressing of burned garden 
refuse. Carnations are also very fond of lime 
or old mortar, but it must not be overdone. 


Bonedust and superphosphate are the best . 
fertilizers, dusted over the ground at the rate. 
of 3 pounds per square rod. Soot is cheap « 


and.an excellent fertilizer. i 
The beds should be 4 feet wide, raised fully 


6 inches higher than the path ; these beds . 


will hold three rows of plants 15 inches apart. 
One of the secrets of successful culture is 
firm planting, spreading the roots out neatly 


(that is if the plants are not in pots). Press” 


the soil firmly down well around the plants. 
The roots should be well covered with soil, 
but at the same time do not bury the plants 
in a hole, rather let their foliage stand clear 
of the surrounding soil. If in damp ground 
let each plant stand: on a slight mound 
and receive a good watering to settle 
the soil around it. If from pots, plant the 
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same depth as ‘the pot they were in. If in 
heavy soil some light material may with ad- 
vantage be placed around before the heavy 
soil is filled in. | 

The after cultivation consists principally in 
keeping the ground free from weeds, giving 
water in dry times (though none will be re- 
quired during winter), supporting the flower 
stems as they rise, thinning the buds more or 
less, and destroying earwigs and other pests. 

Top dressing is a valuable aid to the culti- 
vator, especially where the soil is shallow, 
sandy, or impoverished, or when the plants 
make poor growth. ‘The best time to apply 
it is when the shoots start to rise in spring 
and before the buds show. A good top 
dressing consists of leaf mould, old hot bed 
manure, some sifted mortar rubbish, with a 
good sprinkling of soot and bonedust, mixed 
well together and spread over the bed to a 
depth of 2 inches, working it around and _be- 
tween the plants. Water this well in and 
the result will soon be apparent, for the roots 
will begin to work and soon improve the ap- 
pearance of the plants. As the flower stems 
rise in the spring they should be supported, 
as in the early stages of growth they are very 
brittle and easily broken by wind. Laths 
used by plasterers are cheap and suitable. 
One-year-old plants are best supported by 
each shoot being tied out to a lath ; older 
plants would need four laths placed in a 
square with reaper twine wound in the shape 
of hoops. This I find gives the plant a good 
support and a graceful appearanee. Nothing 
looks worse than slovenly tied-up Carnation 
plants. As the buds show form, if good 
flowers are required, they must be thinned. 
For ordinary purposes little or no thinning 
is required, but for show purposes not more 
than two buds should be left on a strong 
shoot, or one on a weak one. After the 
plant has done blooming the flower stems 
should be cut right down to their base. 


ARBOUR DAY. 


“Arbour day will make the country visibly 
more beautiful year by year. Every school 
district will contribute to the good work. The 
schoolhouse will gradually become an orna- 


ment of the village and tlie children will be 
“put in the way of living upon more friendly 


and intelligent terms with the bountiful 
nature which is so friendly to us,’—The 
results from the institution of Arbour Day 
ig being universally acknowledged. Go- 
vernor Roosevelt in his recent proclamation 
says: The school children of this state 
have planted more than two hundred 
thousand trees within the ten years in which 
Arbour Day has been recognized. Few 
‘similar efforts in recent years have been 
more thoroughly commendable than the 
effort to get our people practically to show 
their appreciation of the beauty and use- 
fulness of the trees. The steady tendency to- 
wards the disproportionate growths of cities 
renders it all the more necessary to foster the 


things of the country. —‘Parkand Cemetery.’ 
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¢<¢ vanhoe” is the su- 
burban residence 

of the Hon. George 
Brookman, member for 
the Central District in 
the Legislative Council 
of South Australia. Mr. 
Brookman is one of 
several weathly, pub- 
lic-spirited and phil- 
anthropic gentlemen 
who have graced the 
public and private re- 
cords of South Aus- 
tralia. It is not our 
businessto attempt any 
detail of hislife’s work, 
which, by the way, he 
seems to thoroughly 
enjoy (long may he 
continue), that being 
the function of the 
daily Press, but 
amongst many other 
excellent qualities he 
has always been an 
_enthusiastic gardener, 
even in his young days 
taking prizes at a juve- 
nile floral society. The 
particular feature of his 
garden which he most 
enjoys is the Palms. 
This not so much be- 
cause of his own suc- 
cess in growing them 
as by reason of the 
fact that his enthu- 
siasm has spread so 
extensively. The cul- 
tivation of Palms 
' is now not only a fea- 
ture of many private 
gardens in the beauti- 
ful suburbs of <Ade- 
laide, where they were 
comparatively un- 
known twenty years 
ago, except with spe- 
cialists, but all the 
public squares and 
plantations are now 
beautified with this 
handsome and _grace- 
fulfeature of landscape 
gardening. Safe to say 
that the surroundings 
of “beautiful Adelaide” 


derives a good deal of ’} 
its present gracefulness ° 
from the miunificence _ 


of Mr. Brookman in 


supplying many of the » 


Palms, both on order 
from a nursery and 
from his own raising 
at ‘‘Tvanhoe.” 
Weshall notattempt 
._ in the space allotted to 
-give a description of 
the garden in detail, 
but chiefly confine our 
attention to the main 
features. In the first 
place we givea picture 
of “Ivanhoe” as it ap- 


peared shortly after it | 


Residence of the Hon. George Brookman, Gilberton, South Australia. 
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was built, and before 
anything is showing 
in the designs of the 
garden which was to 
be. The second pic- 
ture is an illustration 
of the same place after 
14 years of growth. 
It is hardly conceiv- 
able that after such a 
comparatively short 
period there should be 
a growth of Palms that 
almost hides the house 
from view when one 
stands at the gate. To 
get any view at all of 
the house the photo- 
grapher was obliged 
to erect a high staging 
on the opposite side 
of the road. On en- 
tering the gate with 
the genial and hospit- 
able owner of “Ivan- 
hoe” at your elbow he 
starts off with that 
wonderful glibness of 
tongue acquired in the 
marble halls of legis- 
lature to explain the 
whole plan of the gar- 
den, giving the visitor 
the impression that he 
lives there in prefe- 
rence to any other 
lounge of luxury. He 
explains that the gar- 
den is designed to have 
plenty of sun and air, 
wide drives and paths, 
and that his success 
depends upon keeping 
the ground always on 
the move, “ pricking 
it,” he calls it. 
Surrounding the 
whole garden is a very 
finely-grown and well- 
kept Rhamnus, buck- 
thorn (from a Celtic 
word rham,a tuft of 
branches) hedge. —Im- 
mediately on the right 
and left of the en- 
trance is a pair of 
Cordylines, stricta, the 
club Palm from New 
Zealand, supported by 
two fine specimens of 
Jacaranda Mimosifolia, 
and the shrubs and 
plants in close proxi- 
mity on the right” are 
Hibiscus grandiflorus, 
Yucca aloifolia, Prunus 
(J apanese white 
plum), Cactus (opuntia) 
Indian flg, Strelitzia 
(traveller’s tree), and 
the smaller growths of 
Diosma, Roses, &c., 
with annuals in the 
foreground, and the 
whole backed up by a 
dense mass of foliage 
of oranges, cumquats,. 
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mandarins, pittosporum, and stercuia. Any ~ 
thing like monotony of foliage is relieved 
by a fine spreading specimen of the Phoenix 
Reclinata Palm. All this to the right can 
be taken in from the view at the fountain in 
the centre of the pictures, in which Mr. 
Brookman will tell you that all the children 
in the neighbourhood have dipped them- 
selves accidently, or otherwise. 


The centre lawn with the fountain in the 
foreground is planted with two pairs of 
Pritchardia (named after W. T. Pritchard, 
author of Polynesian Reminiscences) fila- 
mentosa palms on each side of the Phcenix 
reclinata in the centre. Fourteen years ago 
these palms were taken out of 6inch pots, 
and planted where they now stand with their 
present butts of 11 feet in circumference. ~ If 
the difficulty of taking in these statements 
might be a justification for doubting their 
veracity our first picture of the house is 
taken with an apparatus which does not 
lie (so it is said), and the palms can hardly 
be seen therein. 

Now having walked somewhat in wonder- 
ment around the right side of the drive to 
the corner of the house, Mr. Brookman calls 
attention to a Norfolk Island pine (Araucaria 


excelsa), which was planted when 12 ft. high 
at the same time as the palms, and ‘notwith- 
standing that one night rude Boreas broke 
off 8 ft. of his topgrowth has now attained a 
height of some 30ft. This majestic tree 
stands at the rear of a bowling green of 
mixed rye grass and couch, (Triticum repens), 
looking beautifully green in the winter with 
the rye and equally fresh in the summer 
with the couch. Flanking this is a row of 
Elms (Ulmus campestris), Silver Poplars 
(populus) and white Cedars (Cedrus Atlan- 
tica), and one or two of Peppers (Schinus 
Molle). Beyond this are the orchard and 
kitchen garden. 


Passing in front of the house, and to the 
left of the picture- we enter the fern house, 
with artistic rockery of Murray river stones 
beautified by ferns and graceful and beautiful 
foliage plants looking fresh in the constant 
dripping of water, and setting off the limpid 
pools, where golden fish move in _ their 
rhythmic courses. Space forbids us to linger 
here, but in passing out Mr. Brookman 
points out a little palm sent to him from 
Central Australia which is waiting for a 
botanist to name for him. Passing down 


the walk on the left of the picture, and 
towards the entrance, we first notice a fine 
specimen of the Carob tree (Ceratonia 
siliqua), pods of which he uses in the feed 
for his first prize carriage horses in the 
splendidly kept stables, at the rear of the 
house. The border of the side walk is 
wholly taken up with a fine array of zonal 
pelargoniums of infinite variety. The eye 
is naturally arrested by the palms again and 
they are all splendid specimens of Phoenix 
(Greek name of the date palm) dactylifera, 
chamaerops (chamai, dwarf, and thops, a 
twig—fan palms) excelsa, C. humilis, C. for- 
tunei, and Corypha—fan palm (from Koryphe, 
the summit, leaves growing on the top) 
Australis. Passing by a circular bed can be 
noticed'a ring of Cannas—Indian shot (the 
Celtic name for a cane, or reed) which 
Mr Brookman was one of the first to intro- 
due some few years ago. 

The visitor may linger long upon many, 
features of special interest in this garden, 
and as he again approaches the entrance 
gates of “Ivanhoe” he must needs con- 
gratulate the owner of the grounds upon an 
interesting and diversified garden, which is 
evidently to him ‘‘a joy for ever.” 


PALMS. 2 


BOD 


Our illustration, kindly lent by Messrs. J. L. Bonython & Co., gives an idea of one corner of what is perhaps the largest Palm Conserva- 


tory in Australia. 


The construction of the place is the simplest thing imaginable, the architecture consisting of uprights, crossbeams, and 


flat roof of laths, This simple design appears to serve Mr. Sewell’s purpose well enough. On the left side of the footway, immediately 
in front of the fine specimen of Staghorn (Platycerium Grande), is a strong plant of the increasingly popular Pritchardia Filmanentoa, 


In the centre of the picture, on the right of the path, is a Phcenix Reclinata, 


surrounded by plants of Kentia Forsteriana. 


In the right 


foreground is seen a specimen of Eucephartos Alstentia (native of the Cape), and that on the extreme right is Belmoreana, species of 
Kentia, ‘The visitor to this nursery can wander in and out, up and down for hours amongst ever-changing varieties of Palms and ferns, 
and wonder why they are not more popular with small garden growers, because of their healthy hardihccd and quick-growing powers, 


generally erect. 
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The large order Palme or Palmacez is 
pre-eytinent in the whole world of plants 
for t¢fe grandeur and beauty attained by 
many of its species. Some tower, when 
fuli grown, to a height of considerably 
over 100 ft. without emitting a single 
leaf; others have stems not exceeding 2 
or 3 ft. in height and 4 inch in thickness; 
and gthers, again, have the stems so short 
that the leaves borne on the top of the 


‘stem rise out of the soil, and the whole 
plant does not reach 3 ft. in height. The. 


tall-gfowing species can only be accommo- 
dated in botanic gardens and princely 
estabjishments, such as the winter gardens 
of th¢ opulent, and even in these, however 
Spacigus the accommodation, the’ speci- 
Mens never attain the wonderful beauty 
of the same subjects in their native forests. 
The dwarf Palms, however, are no less 
graceful than their lofty allies, and better 
adapted, from their low stature, for general 
cultivation. 

A Palm stem is usually unbranched 
from the ground to the top, though that 
of a few species furcates, in some instances, 
several times. Once formed, the trunk 
increases in height, but not in thickness, 
taperjng upwards almost from the base and 
Its outer surface is 
usually very hard and the centre is soft, 
so that this can be easily removed, leaving 
aholJow tube. The leaves vary, but may 
be referred to two leading forms—(1) The 
feather-leaved, in which the leaflets arise 
from the sides of a long midrib, such as 
in Phoenix rupicola; and (2) the fan- 
leaved, in which the midrib is so short 
that all the veins seem to arise from the 
top of the leaf, and to spread out like the 
ribs of a fan through the leaf-blade, such 


‘as Livistona australis. 


In the very young state the leaves of 
almogt all species of Palms are undivided, 
except at the tip, and the species are re- 
markably alike in most cases while young. 
The inflorescence is simple or branched, 
and bears numerous inconspicuous flowers. 
Indiyidual plants, or individual’ inflores- 


_cences, in many species,.are either male 


or female, but in most the same bunch 
bears flowers of both sexes, the females 


usually lower down, and the males nearer 
The fruit also” 


the tips of the branches. 
varies greatly. 


The majority of Palms are by no means” 


difficult to cultivate. All of the species 


require good drainage, as in summer they 


need a plentiful supply of water, and in 
winter, too, their roots must never suffer 
from. lack of moisture. One species, 


Chamerops or Trachycarpus Fortunei, is 
hardy enough to live outside in many. 
favorable localities. all the year round, and. 


several species are available for sub-tropi- 
cal gardening in summer, and succeed in 
a warm greenhouse in winter. A few 
thrive in greenhouses and conservatories 
at ordinary temperature (40 deg. to 45 deg. 
at night, and 45 deg. to 50 deg. by day in 
winter), and many others of the tenderer 


description may be used for conservatory. 


decoration in summer, transferring them 
to warmer quarters in the autumn. 


As exhibition specimens, large plants. 


' ported seeds. 


may be successfully cultivated in pots or 
tubs, small in proportion to the size of the 
plant. For dinner-table decoration some 
of the elegent habited Palms in a small 
state are indispensable, and no better sub- 
jects for the purpose exist. As room 
plants, some of the’ stiffer-growing species 
are remarkably well adapted, as they 
withstand the confinement and indifferent 
treatment, even for a long period, in a 
surprising manner. Palms, therefore, re 
present an invaluable class of plants, and 
the most useful species are indispensable 
for effect in the decoration of the home. 

A few select species are Latania bor- 
bonica, Kentia Belmoreana, K. For- 
steriana, K. Canterburyana, Areca 
Bauerii, A. lutescens, Seaforthia elegans, 
Thrinax radiata, Phoenix reclinata, P. 
rupicola, Rhapis flabelliformis, R. humilis, 
Geonoma gracilis, Cocos flexuosa, C. Wed- 
deliana, and Chamerops humilis. 

All the species mentioned except those 
of the genus Rhapis are increased by im- 
The Rhapis species are pro- 
pagated by suckers, and a few other Palms 
may be thus increased; but the general 
mode of increase is from seed. This is a 
very interesting process, as many lovers of 


‘palms like to raise their own plants and 


note them in their several stages of de- 
velopment. 

The seeds of Palms vary considerably in 
size and form. Seeds may be sown at 
almost any time of the year—early spring 
being that preferred. The seeds should 
be sown thickly, in clean, _well-drained 
pots, pans, or boxes, and covered with 
about their own depth of soil. The com- 
post for all the strong-grewing species may 
consist of 2 parts of turfy yellow loam, 
and 1 part of sharp silver sand. The soil 
should be made rather fine, and as the 
seedlings must remain, in many, instances, 
a long time in the seed-pot, pan, or box, 
the kind of soil and the amount of drainage 
are important considerations. For many 


of the small or slender growing species a. 


small portion of peat may be added to the 
loam and silver sand, as this sometimes 
tends to encourage a quicker and better 
root action. 

The pots, pans, or boxes should be 
plunged in or placed on a brisk bottom 
heat and kept watered, always moist, but 


never so excessively as to cause sourness.: 


Nursery men use boxes, called propagatiny 
trays, 15 inches long, 9 inches wide, and 2 
inches deep. They put Moss or siftings 
in the bottom, use no crocks, place. them 
as thick as they will go, and just cover 
them with soil. ; 
der the stages of a warm house, anyhow 
near warm pipes, but some prefer a fibre 
bed with a brisk heat. an ae . 


Some of the seeds germinate in a much 


shorter time than others, and also grow on 
faster afterwards. The seedlings are 
potted off when they have formed one 
leaf and a second is showing, always in ad- 
vance® of the third leaf, placing them in 
the smallest sized pot that will hold the 
roots without injury, and then arrange 
them close together in a house where a 
high temperature and moist atmosphere 


_ 


The trays are placed un- 


down when the leaf is dry.. 


are maintained. The roots must not be 
cut, and the stem not buried, the base of 
the stem being just within or resting on 
the soil. 

Repotting will need to be carried out 
according to the rate at which the plants 
grow, some progressing much faster than 
others, always taking the roots as a guide, 
not shifting them until these are crowded. 
As the value of Palms for decorative pur- 
poses mainly depends on a large size of 
plant for the small size of pot, the en- 
deavor should be to give the smallest shifts 
in the young state consistent with the rate’ 
of progress made by the plants, overhaul- 
ing these early in spring after they be-. 
come established, and doing any necessary 
potting. 

Palm seeds sprout in from two to three 
months, and require from six to eight 
months before being ready for potting. 
In about four years the plants are of ser- 
viceable size, grand plants for decorative 
purposes in 6-inch pots. By the rush 
method—high temperature, moisture, and 
feeding—deep green Palms are had in one- 
third less time, but they will not bear the 
hardships of decoration so well as those 
grown on more rational lines—- The 
Gardener.’ 


> REVIEWS, < 
KERNER’S “NATURAL HISTORY OF 


PLANTS,” WITH BOTANICAL NOTES 
I BY “ Ss”? 


[We shall ba pleased to review any books, mag- 
azines, or periodicals dealing with plants sent to 
us for that purpose.—Ep,]. ses 


ApsorPTION or Water—As. a rule 


leaves are provided with hairs, or covered 
‘with yarnish, and absorption of water is 
thereby prevented, but in many. cases the 
water thus thrown. off is. led by. special 


grooves to cavities provided with -absorbing 
hairs, where the dew. or rain is utilised. 
‘The proof of this is that if, say, leaves of 
the Gentian are “cut off and left to-fade, 
and the cut surfaces are stopped. with seal- 


ing wax, andthe whole. then bathed with 


rain. water, they take up in twenty-four 
hours two-fifths of their weight in water.” 

- In the case of. some Saxifrages . with 
toothed edges the teeth. are rigid, but the 


“space between soft and absorbent:. In 


others the leaf is dotted with.depressions,. 
covered by a.lid of lime kept in its place 
by little pegs or plugs. This lid lifts in 
wet weather to admit water, and closes 


In some Tamarisks growing. in arid 
steppes the leaf is covered with salt, which 
attracts moisture from the air, deliquesces,. 
and runs into the cavities. In dry weather. 
the salt acts as a protecting crust-prevent-" 
ing evaporation. Pas 

~ Symarosis—This is the technical term 
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applied to the “living together” of various 
organisms when each assists the other, not 
parasitism, but “chumming.” The most 
important case is that of Lichens. These 
are now generally admitted to be alge and 
fungi living together. The alge are 
“groups and filaments of round, ellipsoi- 
dal, or discoid green cells,” and the fungi 
“pale, tubular cells, destitute of chloro- 
phyll,” the algal cells being’ interwoven 
with the filaments of the fungus. 

Another case of symbiosis is where the 
mycelium, or web, of a fungus grows over 
the root fibres of a flowering plant, and by 
absorbing water and its contained salts, 
helps to feed the shrub or tree. Some 
plants, such as Heaths, Daphnes, and 
Rhecdodendrons, seem to be dependant 
upon these fungi, and do no propagate if 
the roots are cleared of the fungoid mantle. 
Limes, Roses, Ivy, and Pinks, which are 
free from the fungus, can be propagated in 
damp sand; but oaks, beeches, heath, 
brooms, &c., whose roots have a mycelial 
mantle, will not continue to grow from 
cuttings in sand. If, however, the sand 
contains humus just taken from a heath, 
the cuttings will sometimes grow, the 
humus probably containing germs of the 
fungus. The fungus benefits by absorb- 
ing the juices of the tree. “The range of 
species which live in a social union such 
as is here described is certainly very 
large.” 

The tree appears to have some choice as 
to its companion, for the Japanese 
Sophora and the Australian Epacridae, are 
found in European gardens in social union 
with native fungi which certainly do not 
occur in Japan or Australia” respectively. 

But the presence of ai mycelium envelop- 
ing the roots of a flowering plant is not in 
all cases a proof of symbiosis. Thus Mono- 
tropa allied to the Primrose bears no green 
leaves, and in general possesses no trace of 
chicrovhyll, and derives its nourishment 
from the fungus surrounding its roots; but 
the fungus does not penetrate the roots, 
so that it is not symbiosis, but the flower- 
ing plant is a parasite on the fungus. 

Sometimes this symbiosis is of a more 
complex character: thus the greater part 
of the absorption roots of the Black Poplar 
are covered by a dense mycelial mantle, 
but where they are free they are taken pos- 
session of by the suckers of a Toothwort, 
and in the leaves of this (as already noted) 
are housed various small animals, such as 
Rotifers. Or the Poplar bears parasitic 
Mistletoe, and the Mistletoe is covered 
with Lichens, which again, as we have 
learned, are a community of algae and 
fungi. Reckoning the mosses, lichen, 


liver-worts, galls, beetles, butterflies, &c... 


living on a poplar, the number, according 
to Kerner, “is not much fewer than fifty.” 
Under the heading “Conduction of 
Food” the very difficult question of the 
ascent of sap to the tops of the highest 
trees is entered upon. “Capillarity” was 
first pressed into the service as an ex- 
planation, but the vessels of the stem and 
leaves are closed above and below, and at 
hest capillarity could only raise the fluid 


a short distance. Then “Osmosis” was 
suggested—that is, the transpiration of 
fluid through the walls of the cell, these 
walls being so built up that the fluid 
would pass more readily in one direction 
than another, i.e, upwards more easily 
than downwards. Again, atmospheric 
pressure was made use of as an explanar 
tion, but with a perfect vacuum in the 
upper part of the tree the water could 
only rise about 30 ft. Then transpiration 
was brought in: by evaporation the con- 
tents of the upper cells become more con- 
cextrated and draw upon the next lower 
cells for fluid supply, these in turn upon 
those below them, and so on to the ab- 
sorptive root. 
- However produced the quantity of sap in 
movement in a plant is very great. “In 
Java certain lianes are made use of as vege- 
table springs. The watery sap flows so 
abundantly from a cut branch that in a 
very short time it will fill a glass, and 
forms a cool and refreshing beverage.” 
Even from a Rose more than 2 lb. weight 
of sap was exuded in a week. . 
Transpiration chiefly occurs through the 
leaves by means of numerous small open- 
ings called “stomata.” These openings 
vary in size according to the dryness of 
the air, being opened or closed by a pair 
of kidney-shaped cells situated on the rim 
of the opening. It is evident that the 


_ moister the air the more difficult it is for 


plants to part with their excess of fluid, 
therefore, in the damp tropics we find the 
largest leaves. Thus the leaf blades of 
the Corypha palm of Ceylon are eight 
yards long and six yards wide. In 
Brazil the petiole of the Raphia palm is 
five yards long, and the blade 22 yards 
long and 12 yards wide—the largest leaf 
known. If such a leaf were propped up 
against a house it would reach 80 ft. in 
height, or half the height of the Post 
Office! As the stomata are invisible to 
the naked eye, imagine the countless mil- 
lions on one such leaf! 
(To be Continued.) 


SPRAYING IN BLOOM. 


— OoO——— 
[From ‘Experiment Station Record,’ Washington ] 
The practice of spraying fruit trees in 
bloom, as begun a few years ago, has led to 
considerable controversy as to the effect of 
such treatment upon the yield of fruit, as 
well as the injury to bees. As a result of 
the agitation a law was passed by the legis- 
lature of the State of New York prohibiting 
the application of poisons to fruit trees while 
in blossom. The effect of such treatment 
upon the production of fruit has been in- 
vestigated at both the New York State 
Station and the New York Cornell Station. 
During the year 1900 extensive field experi- 
ments were conducted by the Cornell Sta- 
tion on spraying fruit trees in bloom, which 
showed no decisive results. The season was 


one of heavy crop and little disease, and good 


or fair crops followed all treatments. ‘There 
was no apparent injury to blossoms on trees 
sprayed when in full bloom, 

The effect of spray mixtures on pollen and 


blossoms was studied by the State station 
both in the laboratory and in the orchard. 
In the laboratory, pollen grains were put into 
culture which contained insecticides, or fun- 
gicides, and the germination and growth 
compared with others placed in culture media 
without any fungicide or insecticide. “‘ From 
these ivestigations it appears that if before 
pollination occurs ‘the stigmatic surface of 
the pistil should be covered either with 
Bordeaux mixture alone or with arsenical : 
poison alone, of the strength commonly used 
in spraying orchards, there would be no 
germination of any pollen which might after- 
wards reach the stigmatic surface, and so 
fertilization would be prevented and no fruit 
would be formed. Even the presence of 
lime alone, of the strength commonly used 
in spray mixtures, prevented the germination 
of pollen. Bordeaux mixture was diluted in 
aqueous sugar solution to 500 parts, 200 parts, 
100 parts, 50 parts, 2 parts, and 1 part in 10,000 
of culture media into which various kinds of 
pollen were introduced. Even when diluted 


. to 50 parts in 10,000 it prevented ‘germina- 


tion to large extent, and where germination 
did occur the growth which followed was 
decidedly slow, and the pollen tubes were 
dwarfed. Whendiluted to rooparts, 200 parts, 
or 500 parts either no germination or practi- 
cally none was found.” 


The effect of spray mixtures on the apple 
blossoms was examined, trees being sprayed 
in bloom and observations made at different 
times until the fruit had become as large as 
cherries. In the tests where the trees were 
sprayed repeatedly, so as to hit as many as 
possible of the new blossoms which opened 
from day to day, but few blossoms survived 
the treatment and but little fruit was set, 
showing that spray mixtures prevent the 
setting of fruit when applied to blossoms 
soon after they open. If the tree should 
have a scant amount of blossoms, serious 
loss might follow from such treatments. In 
some cases the spray mixture had a decided 
corrosive effecton the tissue of the stamensand 
pistils. In other cases pistils which showed the 
presence of spray mixture on the. stigmatic 
surfaces awaited fertilization for several days, 
but eventually withered and died. It appeared 
that in these cases the spray mixture pre- 
vented the process of fertilization. Blossoms 
which had been opened several days before 
being sprayed seemed to have reached 
a stage where the treatment did 
not -check fertilization, and the fruit 
fruit was set as abundantly as upon those 
trees which were not sprayed. The effect of 
spraying in bloom upon the yield was investi- 
gated with a number of varieties of apples. 
In the case of Hubbardston the loss per tree 
from spraying in bloom was 0.9 bu. of 
marketable fruit ; with Oldenburg and Bald- 
win the loss was 0.4 bu.; with Tompkins 
King, 1% bu., and with Rhode Island green- 
ing 1% bu. . In some cases the spraying 
in bloom thinned the fruit, and the thinning 
done seemed to produce results somewhat 
similar to those produced when the young 
fruit is thinned by hand, that is, the total 
yield is slightly decreased, but the amount of 
marketable fruit is not in any way diminished. 
Other experiments gave contradictory results, 
and further tests are needed to establish a 
safe general conclusion on this point, 
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PRUNING. 


The first year the tree should be pruned 
with the buds outwards, to form the tree 
as soon as possible, which should be ac- 
ccmplished in the first five years. The 
ideal tree in Tasmania should be formed 
on the lines of an inverted umbrella, and 
should the same, from whatever cause, be 
weakly, it is advisable to remove most of 
the spurs and fruit buds, the main object 
being to produce at the outset a vigorous 
tree, and not fruit, which will come later 
on. The reason for training the tree after 
th> fashion of an inverted umbrella is to 
secure the maximum amount of sunshine 
and atmospheric circulation, thus produc- 
ing large and well-colored apples. Root 
pruning is not sufficiently practised in Tas- 
mania. This can be done in winter with 
a sharp spade, and care should be taken 
not to bruise the roots in any way which 
weuld render them liable to become a 
nidus for blight or other disease. The 
object in this branch of an orchardist’s 
werk is to sever the main roots, thus pro- 
ducing lateral ones and small feeders. 
Severe pruning and bud pruning have, as 
yet, been little practised in this State, but 
in different parts of America the results 
have been most successful. The method 
is to disbud in the winter, pruning all 
lower buds to about two feet from the 
ground in dwarf trees, and thin all fruit 
buds to one or, at the most, two, with the 
result of a much finer class of fruit from 
less blossom and a marked resistance to 
late frosts. Bud pruning must not be 
done promiscuously, as certain varieties do 
not require it, notably the Cleopatra, the 


tendency being to drive them to wood ; but | 


in the case o1 the Scarlet Nonpariel, King 
of the Pippins, French Crab, and Sturmer 
Pippin, which are most prolific bearers, 
and inclined to bear small-sized fruit, you 
can, by this method, produce apples of 
large size and good color. ‘ 


CULTIVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


Most of .the ploughing and digging 
should be done in the autumn. The 
ground should be thoroughly moved to a 
depth of one foot, so that the sun and air 
can thoroughly pulverise the soil. Land 
with a large percentage of clay cannot be 
dug too roughly, as long as itis thoroughly 
moved, the winter frosts being powerful 
disintegrators. Light soil should be thor- 
oughly broken down, otherwise it will re- 
mainin hard clods. Throughout the sum- 
mer the land should be kept thoroughly 
stirred and all weeds destroyed, this being 
best accomplished with a light American 
scarifier and disc harrow; but on no ac- 
count should this operation take place 
when the soil is wet. 

Irrigation should begin in December, 

and great care taken not to let the water 


, 
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CULTIVATION OF THE APPLE.—(Continued.) 


en 


, 
By Mr. S. SHOOBRIDGE, 


liv “The great secret in irrigating is to 
keep the fruit growing, as then it will 
fiil out and thoroughly mature. If the 
fruit is allowed to stop growing and then 
watered it will not keep, hence the im- 
pression watered fruit will not keep. In 
parts of America winter irrigation is prac- 
tised. Ithas been tried in Tasmania, but 
the results are doubtful. 


MAnvrine. 

In manuring for a given object, it is ne- 
cessary to know the composition of the 
matured product for a guide as to what 
should be applied. The following repre- 


sents the mineral composition of the 

apple : — 
Potash +....2... -..2.. 35:66*per cent: 
Sodai ws se. +. 26,09 per cent. 
Magnesia... ... ... ... 8.75 per cent. 
(nim peep eee eer. cue! OS pergcent: 
ir orLesesees eet one ceemn ls OSpenecent: 
Phosphoric Acid ... 13.69 per cent. 
Sulphuric Acid ... ... 6.09 per cent. 


Silicic Acid 4.32 per cent. 

An analysis of the soil will reveal the 
presence of all or any f the above being 
in abundance or deficient, but too much 
cannot be taken tor granted if the former 
condition prevails, as it is more a ques 
tion of availability rather than actual 
quantity. Lime is one of the best 
materials that can be used, although not 
strictly a manure in its-action. It sets 
free the chemical constituents of the soil, 
and promotes a crumbly structure, making 
the land easy to work. It should be 
lightly worked into the soil in the autumn. 
Farmyard manure, when obtainable, will 
aid in the maintenance of the humus in 
the soil, as well as add to fertility. The 
ploughing-in of leguminous crops is 
another method of keeping up the supply 
of humus, as wellas nitrogen. The appli- 
cation of such fertilisers as phosphates and 
nitrates will, in great measure, depend for 
success upon the discrimination of the 
grower in regard to the condition of the 
soil and the trees. Potash is, of all 
manures, one of the most important for 
fruit growing. Its high percentage in the 
composition of the apple, as well as its ten- 
tency to render the foliage immune from 
insect depredations, have made this 
mineral very popular amongst  fruit- 
grcewers. The presence of lime in the soil 
for the best results when using potash for 
fruit trees is being better appreciated in 
this State. 


DiskAsEs oF THE APPLE AND TREATMENT. 


‘Apple growing, or, for the matter of 
that, any fruit culture, is not simply a 
matter of planting the trees and cultivat- 
ing the land. Were this the case under 
our existing favorable conditions, there 
would not be much profit in the business. 


Destructive agents, both insect and fun- 


goid, claim a large annual share of the 
orchardist’s product. _ At the same time, 
it must be recognised that if every apple 
which set matured, prices would be con- 
siderably reduced in seasons of heavy 
yields. The ideal orchard is one which 
produces annually a good average crop of 
the finest marketable apples. Fruit pests 
not only destroy a large quantity of fruit, 
but they largely reduce the value of what 
is marketed by an indirect influence on the 
vitality of the tree. The only course open 
to a grower is to endeavor to control the 
pests by artificial means, and thin out, the 
fruit when heavy yields occur. Whilst in 
this State we are still free from some of 
the worst pests to be met with, yet the 
following will be found of quite sufficient 
magnitude and destructive power to ab- 
sorb the orchardist’s attention when pre- 
sent. 


Tur Coprin Mors (Carpocapsa 
Pomonella.) , 


In favorable seasons the above is a very 
troublesome pest, and yet the adoption of 
the several metliods prompted by a know- 
ledge of its life history and recent. experi- 
ments will materially curtail its destruc- 
tiveness. Banding the trunks of the trees 
in the spring and picking the infected fruit 
—a, provision of the Legislature in this 
State—is an effective course of procedure, 
if concerted action could be secured ; but 
experience shows that too much cannot be 
relied on in this respect, owing to the 
apathy of small fruitgrowers. It, there- 
fore, devolves upon the progressive or- 
chardist to adopt the more advanced 
method of using arsenical sprays. Many 
will be found in works on horticulture, as 
also the method of application ; but some- 
little tenacity of purpose on the- part of 
the user must be cultivated to overcome 
the vagaries of climate, as rain, following. 
on spraying, iff in any quantity, necessitates 
a repetition of the operation. 

Black Spot (Fusicladium dendriticum) 
is, perhaps, the most formidable enemy 
to apple growers in those parts of the State 
where the climatic conditions favor its de- 
velopment. The writer, however, is glad 
to learn of the success attending the use 
of the Bordeaux mixture in the repression 
of this fungus. Several scale pests, notably 
the mussel scale (Mytilaspis pomorum). 
have to be reckoned with, but where re- 
medial measures have been attempted. 
satisfactory results have been secured. I 
regret that want of space forbids even a 
passing reference to several other minor 
pests. 

GATHERING AND STORAGE. 

Fruit should not be gathered until it is 
full grown, well colored, and the pips 
turning black. This is as it should be 
picked, not as is often the case in Tas- 
mania, when it is picked before properly 
matured, owing to the early shipment of 
apples to London. These early ship- 
ments, causing growers to fill allotted space 
with immature fruit, are the chief reason 
for the complaints that the fruit in the 
ecmmencement of the season at home is 
shrivelled, not colored, &, ,e cannot, 
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therefore, hope to cempete satisfactorily in 
the two first boats with our neighbors in 
South Australia and Victoria, owing to 
their fruit maturing at least a fortnight 
earlier than that grown in Tasmania. At 
the same time, taking the London season 
all through, our returns compare quite as 
well as those received by shippers from 
the mainland. To cite one instance. I 
know a certain grower in Tasmania whose 
shipments of never less than 2,000 cases 
in any one year have averaged nine shil- 
lings, f.o.b., Hobart, for the last four years. 
It would be well at this juncture to em- 
phasise the fact that too much care can- 
not be given to the grading and packing of 
all fruit, whether for shipment to England 
or Interstate markets. 

Apples for storage should not be. picked 
until the pips are quite black. The fruit 
has then an oily feeling, and should be 
placed in a store with an even tempera- 
ture and thorough ventilation, and should 
not be touched until required for ship- 
ment. 

MARKETING THE F Rutt. 


In the present state of the trade this is 
the most important, as well as the most 
difficult, matter in connection with fruit 
growing. Taking the English market 
first, one agent should be selected to re- 
ceive the fruit, which should be sound, 
well-colored, and graded. Each grower 
now by law must have a registered brand, 
and should ship none but first-class fruit 
under it, as in a few years the brand will 
sell the fruit. This applies with equal 
force to all markets. It is advisable to 
either sell all your fruit in Tasmania or 
ship all; if part is shipped and part sold 
neither seller nor buyer is satisfied. I 
have tried both plans, and say unhesi- 
tatingly it is bad policy to adopt half mea- 
sures. Trial shipments by growers to 
fresh markets in a small way is becoming 
desirable, owing to the ever-increasing pro- 
duction and competition from all parts of 
the world. 

Care should always be taken to have a 
clean, white case, without any stains, as 
the more attractive the package the better 
price the fruit realises. In shipping to 
England the best paper should be used, as 
cheap paper allows the moisture from one 
decaying apple to spread to another, caus- 
ing further damage. When procurable, 
wood-wool should be used on the top and 
bottom of the apples, as it acts as a pad, 
and keeps the fruit from undue pressure ; 
if not procurahble, paper shavings are a fair 
substitute. 


Spraying for Fungus 
Diseases. 


O—— 


From the “Journal of Agriculture,” 
Victoria. 


By D. McAtpine. © 


- In 1882 Millardet, at Bordeaux, in 
France, found that a compound of blue- 
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stone and lime which had been applied to 
some vines to prevent the fruit being 
eaten, had a most remarkable effect in 
checking the dreaded mildew. 

This compound, now regarded as the best 
all-round fungicide, received the name of 
Berdeaux mixture trom its place of origin. 
Since then various preparations have been 
brought forward for similar purposes, and 
of these there may be mentioned the Am- 
moniacal Copper Carbonate, the Copper- 
Soda, or Burgundy Mixture, and Copper 
Acetate. Each has special features of 
value, but none have so far proved as satis- 
factory for general work as the Bordeaux. 
For this reason discussion here will be 
restricted to the methods of manufacture 
and employment of. 


Borpgeaux Mixture. 


As has been said, the mixture is a com- 
peund of bluestone and lime. There are 
no strictly defined proportions in which 
these constituents should be mixed, 
though it is known that the lower the pro- 
portion of lime present, provided the mix- 
ture is not acid, the more satisfactory are 
the results. This is clearly shown in ex- 
periments at Pakenham last year, when 
the 6.4.50 formula gave 57 per cent. of 
absolutely clean fruit, the 6.8.50 only 18 
per cent., and the 6.12.50, barely 12 pec 
cent. The first figure in the formula repre- 
sents the quantity of bluestone in lbs., the 


second the lime in lbs., and the third the’ 


water in gallons. 

It is sometimes stated thati no injury to 
the opening leaves or flower buds will re- 
sult. from a large excess of lime. This is 
quite contrary to the results in last year’s 
experiments. At Pakenham, it was 
found that a 6.4.50 Bordeaux caused no in- 
jury to the young buds, but considerable 
harm occurred with a 6.8.50 formula, 
while the 6.12.50 was quite as severe as a 
plain solution of bluestone. When it is 
desired to keep down the proportion of 
lime to the lowest possible point consis- 
tent with safety, then the use of the Ferro- 
cyanide test will enable this to be done. 
Dissolve 4 oz. of ferrocyanide of potassium 
in one pint of water, and add a few drops 
of this to a small quantity of the mixture 
to be tested, placed in a glass vessel for 
preference. Should any brownish dis- 
coloration occur, then the mixture does 
not contain enough lime; hence, lime milk 
must be added till, on testing, no dis- 
coloration is apparent. 

The 6.4.50 formula is recommended as 
the best and cheapest for general use, 
though in wet districts the quantity of 
water may be reduced to 40 gallons. At 
the same time it is well to state that more 
profitable results and higher percentages 
of absolutely clean fruit are expected not 
from more concentrated mixtures, but 
from the addition of small amounts of cer- 
tair, substances likely to increase the ad- 
hesiveness and spreading power as well as 
poisonous action of the more dilute 
formulas. The substances which have 
given good results so far are Sal-Am- 
moniac, Saltpetre and Salt, any of which 
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may be added to the lime milk at the rate 
of 1 lb. to every 50 gallons of Bordeaux 
Other substances worthy of trial on a 
small scale are Nitrate of Soda, Silicate of 
£oda, Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulphate of 
Lime (Gypsum), Sulphate of Potash, and 
Sulphide of Soda. When either Sulphate 
of Ammonia or Sal-Ammoniac is added to 
lime, ammonia is given off slowly, so these 
additions should only be made just before 
using the spray. _ Attempts will be made 
to ascertain whether these or any other of 
the substances named ‘would prove more 
useful if added, in solution, to the finished 
Bordeaux. A 


How to Prepare BorpEAvx. 


For the proper preparation of this mix- 
ture three or more barrels are essential, 
and two of these should have a distinct 
mark on the inside to indicate when they 
contain 25 gallons, as: much valuable time 
will then be saved and strict accuracy in- 
sured. Though bluestone is easily soluble 
in cold water if suspended just below the 
surface, the process is much more rapid if 
the water be first heated. Take 6 lb. of 
bluestone and place 1t in a small sack, such 
as these in which sugar is generally sold. 
A kerosene tin of hot water should then be 
poured into one of the marked barrels, and 
the bag of bluestone either suspended just 
below the surface of the water, or it may 
be held by the top and agitated until com- 
plete solution is secured: When this has 
occurred, make up to 25 gallons with cold 
water. Then take 4 Jb. of good fresh 
quicklime in hard’ lumps and slake it in 
the other marked barrel, adding only a 
very little water at first, about a pint is 
sufficient. When this has been absorbed 
add a little more, and so on from time to 
time, till all the lime has crumbled down, 
care being taken not to let it get too dry. 
In this way a good lime will furnish a 
smooth thick paste practically free from 
lumps. Make up to 25 gallons by adding 
cold water, and stir thoroughly. When 
bath milk of lime and bluestone solution 
are quite cool, they should be poured 
evenly together into the third barrel, 
capable of holding 50 gallons. To secure 
even mixing, which is of considerable im- 
portance, the barrels for the bluestone and 
the lime should be mounted on a raised 
platform and furnished with wooden taps, 
and the liquids may then be run in V- 
shaped troughs, into the third barrel ar- 
ranged underneath. On the top of the 
latter should be placed a large wire 
strainer on a movable frame to prevent 
the entrance of grit, and, lastly, a 
thorough stirring should be given to the 
mixture for a couple of minutes. 

When large areas have to be sprayed it 
will be found most convenient to erect the 
platform at the edge of a dam, or in any 
situation where water can be obtained 
from a pump or tap, and a small force 
pump fitted to the mixing barrel will 


prove very useful for lifting the Bordeaux 


into the spraying machine. 


A Sprecran WaRNING. a 


Poor or air-slaked lime should neyer he 


| 
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used, as no amount of the latter with 
‘bluestone solution will produce a _ Bor- 
eaux mixture. It is certain that much 

- mon-success in spraying is due to the use 
-of air-slaked lime, which is largely chalk. 
When a milk made from this is mixed 
with a bluestone solution, a  pre- 
cipitate almost entirely chalk, rapidly 
‘settles to the bottom, leaving a clear 
blue solution of Copper-sulphate, occupy- 
ing about nine-tenths of the vessel. 
When good fresh lime is not easily ob- 
tainable it will be found more satisfactory 
to use the Copper-Soda Mixture instead. 

Stock SoLurrons. 

There are doubtless some who, to 
‘simplify the process of manufacture, would 
prefer to use stock solutions. A con- 
‘venient method is to dissolve 100 lb. of 
‘bluestone in a 50-gallon cask; after filling 
ithe barrel with water every gallon would 

‘hold 2 Ib. of bluestone. Similarly 100 lb. 
of lime could be slaked in another cask 
and made into a paste, perhaps reaching 
to a‘mark corresponding to 25. gallons. 
‘Then to make up the 6.4.50 formula, take 
‘3 gallons of stock bluestone and put into 
cone barrel, making up to 25 gallons with 
‘cold water, and 1 gallon of lime paste, 
after thorough stirring, should be placed 
in the second barrel and diluted to 25 
gallons. The after procedure would be 
the same as previously described. If 
lime paste is to be kept for a few days, 
then it should be covered with about 6 in. 
-of water. 

BLUESTONE AND Sort Soap. 

A simple solution of bluestone, 2 1b. in 
50 gallons of water, with 4 lb. of soft soap 
in addition, is a cheap and valuable fungi- 
cide for use in comparatively dry districts. 
Owing, however, to its strongly acid 
nature, it is liable to cause considerable 
scorching of the leaves if applied after the 
buds burst, hence it is advised for use only 
betore the blossoming. 


WHEN TO SPRAY. 


When Bordeaux mixture was originally 
introduced, much stress was laid upon the 
necessity for winter spraying. Consider- 
able misapprehension seems to have 
arisen from the use of this term, as many 
growers have done the work in midwinter 
and afterwards found no great benefit. It 
may be taken for granted that every one 
wishes to get the best possible results from 
one spraying alone, there being no desire 
to repeat the operation if it can be 
avoided. It will be found more satisfac- 
tory not to commence till the buds are 
on the point of bursting. Trees which 
bloom before any appearance of green can, 
with safety, be treated up to the time when 
the first few flowers have expanded, and 
the rule is that the nearer the spraying 
to the opening of the flowers the more 
efficacious will it prove. In other trees 
such as apples, where the flowers are borne 
in clusters encased in leaf-like organs, it is 
best to wait till these latter are partially 
open. No appreciable damage will occur 
even from spraying when apples are in 
full bloom if properly prepared Bordeaux 
mixture is employed. In the case of 
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Copper-Soda, such late spraying should be 
done cautiously, and not less than 9 lb. 
of washing soda used to every 6 lb. of blue- 
stone in the 50 gallons of water. 

To enable ali to appreciate the advice 
just given as to the time, of spraying, it 
may be said that the object of the treat- 
ment is to kill the spores of the fungus 
which are entangled in the bud scales, and 


_ this is more easily done when they are 


commencing to germinate. The spore it- 
self has a tough coat and is much less 
readily destroyed by contact with poisons 
when in a state of complete rest, as in mid- 
winter, than when germinating or about 
to germinate in the early spring. 
Researches by J. F. Clarke have shown 
that a germinating spore has a certain 


solvent action upon dried deposits of cop- - 


per compounds with which it may be in 
contact, and, in fact, the process of ger- 
mination itself sets free the poison which 
kills the spore. Thus it is seen that by 
spraying too early, when the tree is quite 
dormant, we are applying the fungicide 
long before it is wanted, and, in addition, 
subjecting it to the influence of rain and 
other agencies likely to wash it off or 
destroy its usefulness. 
How To Spray. 

It is well to note that good results can 
only be insured by the use of properly 
prepared mixtures applied with good 
machines. <A first-class pump, easily 
worked and not liable to get out of order, 
is an absolute essential. With Copper- 
Soda or Bluestone a very fine nozzle can 
be employed, as there is no grit to cause 
stoppages. In using Bordeaux a nozzle 
easily’ cleaned is very desirable, though 
thorough straining will be found to 
greatly reduce the possibility of choking. 
A. fine spray, lightly coating the whole of 
the tree and particularly the growing 
shoots and the fruit buds, is what should 
be aimed at. The tree should not be 
drenched so that the mixture runs off in 
quantity, for it is found that in such cases 
a lesser quantity adheres, and this is why 
it is sometimes recommended to give two 
light sprayings at intervals of a few hours. 

If the instructions given in this article 
regarding the manufacture of Bordeaux 
mixture, the time and method of applica- 
tion, are carefully followed, it is safe to say 
that no serious losses are likely to be sus- 
tained from the attacks of our more com- 
mon. fungus parasites. 


Selecting Orchard Trees. 
By CG. Bogus LurrMann. 


To the average purchaser a tree is sim- 
ply a tree. If he wants one thing more 
than. another it is plenty for his money, 
but whether in length or breadth, he does 
not care. The way in which the tree has 
been fashioned, the combination which 
has been made with regard to scion and 
stock, the soil and. climate in which it 
has grown, and their effect on its final de- 
velopment, are subtleties of which he is 
innocent. wige 


> tem. 


TOs 


But, as all depends on trees having a 
fair start, consider the essentials of a good 
tree at the time it leaves the nursery. 

1. It must be worked on, a stock appro- 
priate to its own nature, and the soil and 
climate in which it 1s to grow. 

2. The stock must be young, shapely in 
every way, free from heavy wounds and 
disease. i 

3. The peach, apricot, nectarine, cherry, 
apple, plum, pear, orange, and lemon 
must be raised from budded stocks, and 
worked low in order to insure strong, 
straight trunks, such as are desired in hard . 
hot climates. Strong varieties of pears, 
if to be planted in rich cool soils, will 
grow large enough and mateure early if 
raised from grafts and worked high on 
the stock. Top-grafted young trees are 
practically useless in a hot climate. 

4, The scion and stock must be about 
the same size, and the callus at the. point 
of union must be perfect. This is es- 
pecially necessary in stone and citrus 
fruits. : 

5. The roots must spread out in all 
directions and make a circle at the base 
of the stem. Not all heavy or all fibrous, 
but a regular arrangements of roots of dif- 
ferent sizes characterise a healthy root sys- 
A kind of crutch-stick root growth 
is a serious defect in any tree. It is in- 
variably due to slovenly and hasty plant 
ing. 

6. The roots of a young fruit tree should 
Oa no account be allowed to get dry; 
hence damp packing material is indis- 
pensable—especially in this country of 
big distances and high temperatures—and 
no intelligent man would expose the roots 
of trees to the drying and perishing in- 
fluences of the air, and then send them 
out in dry wrappings. 

7. The stem may be long or short, stout 
or light, according to the strength, na- 
ture, and habit of the tree. In all cases 
the stem must be stout enough to sup- 
port a good sized and profitable head. The 
stem must show signs of being made in 
one season. No weakly tree should have 
its trunk built up in two or more years, 
as no value can come of such weaklings. 

8. A. yearling tree should be a strong, 
straight shoot, destitute of branches below 
the line where it is desired to work the 
head. A yearling should not have been 
pinched in summer. or interfered with in 
any way. ‘ ; 

9. A two-year-old tree should be com- 
posed of a straight well-ripened and 
mellow barked stem, surmounted by three 
or four evenly disposed and more or less 
equally robust branches. These branches 
should not have been pinched or inter- 
fered with in any way during their growth, 
and they must be perfectly ripe, and their 
leaves experience a natural fall. Should 
any portion of the stem or branches be 
unripe when the leaves fall no useful 
growth may be expected from. it. 

10. Sun-scald, bad digging up, and in- 
jury to roots, drying out cf roots, barking 
of trunks, are common misfortunes which 
act seriously against young trees. 
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1, St. Arnaud P. A. & H. Soc.—G. H. Osborne. 

2. Nathalia A. P. & H. Assoc.—A, HE. Heighway. 

3. Hopetoun A. & P. Soc.—H. B. Ackland. 

7. Cobran A. & P. Assoc.—A. E. Ross: 
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8. Lee. 

7, 8. Benalla Agric. Soc.—R. Blackburne, 

7, 8, 9. Bendigo A. & H.Soc.—H. M. Marks. 

8. Birchip District A. & P. Soc.—W. J. Stevens. 

10. Jeparit A. & P. Soc.—H. Witton, 
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22, Rutherglen & Murray Valley A. & H. Soc.— 

: A. A. H. Thompson. “ 

23. Maffra A. & P. Soc.—W. T. Clarke, 

' 28. and 29, Tatura & Goulbourne Valley A. & P. 
Soc.—Luke Flanagan. 

29, Euroa A. & P, Soc.—J, Killeen. 

31, North Suburban Hortic, Soc.—Ww, A. Griff 

. Northcote, ; 
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31. Brighton Hortic, Soc.—C. L, Rees. 
31, Omeo A. & P, Soc.—W, Wilson. 


TASMANIA. 
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Murdoch, Hobart. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
21. Wentworth P. A. & I. Soc.—James W. Thorn. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
1. Stanley A. & H.Soc.—Clare.—James Bentley 
1, Eudunda A. & H, Soc.—W. H. Marshall. ; 
1, Kadina A, & H. Soc.—J. W. Taylor. 
2. Two Wells A. & H. Soc.—John Kindon. 
2. Bordertown A. & H. Soc.—Jas. Lambert. 
8. Kapunda A. & H. Soc.—Thos. Jeffs. 
8. Southern Yorkes Peninsula A. H. & F. Soc.— 
E. H. Giles. ; 
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8. Moonta A. H. & F. Soc. 
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laide.—W,. Champion Hackett. 


Potee ser 
SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


4, S.A. Gardener’s Society, Waymouth-street, 
Adelaide, 8 p.m.—J. P. Knight. 
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1902. 
Editorial. 


HE success that has attended the efforts of 
all who are associatedwith the publication 


of “The Australian Gardener” may now. 


claim it as the leading paper of its kind in 
the Commonwealth of Australia. The need 
for such a publication had long been felt by 
the amateur, the student, and professional 
gardener, and the number of congratulations 
received by the Proprietary are most en- 
couraging, ; : 


Our aim has been not only to make the 
paper interesting to the general reader but 
instructive and encouraging to many who 
are fond of flowers and gardening, but for 
the lack of general information upon the 
various kinds of flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables, and how to deal with them, have not 
made the displays and use of the economic 
values of their gardens they might have 
done 


There is not a living soul that does not 
adinire a garden and enjoy its beauties, but 
the enjoyment is enhanced a hundredfold 
by the actual production of one’s own 
handiwork. Apart from esthetic value of 
enjoyment the work may be made profitable. 
Every man or woman who has twenty 
square feet of ground at their disposal may 
by a little systematic effort, make it beauti- 


‘ful and at the same time profitable. If 


profit is the object to be aimed at, a single 
bed of vegetables may keep the kitchen 
for many months in the year. And whatvege- 
tables compare with those that are grown on 
the premises. By the majority of those who 


‘have not tried gardening for profit it is 


thought that a lot of special knowledge and 
great labour is required, whereas in point 
of fact a little knowledge and experience 
combined with attention are the necessary 
qualifications. _Seedsmen and nurserymen 
and gardeners are always only too willing and 
pleased to give practical information to the 
cottage gardener and the householder and 
the columns of the ‘Australian Gardener” 
will always be found full of information for 
every month’s work in the year. 


By almost every mail we receive cata- 
logues from seedsmen and nurserymen, and 
prize lists of shows being held every- 
where at this time of the year, and we 
shall be pleased to supply information upon 
them to any enquirers. Amongst others 
we have received a hand book on gardening 
from the publishers Messrs J. Walsh & 
Sons, of Hobart. This little manuel 
contains a deal of seasonable information 
upon the open flower garden, the greenhouse 
and conservatory, and the fruit garden, 
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PESSOBOSE DSSSSESSS © 


++ GOVERNMENT ++ HOUSE, »+ ADELAIDE, +4 


HE gubernatorial residence of the repre- 

sentative of His Majesty the King in Ade- 
laide is all that could be wished for in the 
matter of position, and that is the best that 
can be said regarding the building. In 
point of architecture the word “ramshackle” 
would not be an inappropriate description. 
In point of beauty it has none, and in merit 
of stability the earthquake shock tried it 
severely, in fact another good shaking would 
demand the serious consideration of the 
State Treasurer and the taxpayers. But we 
have nothing to do with the building other 
than to say that the resourcefulness of the 
gardener is largely taxed to hide as much of 
it as possible with his landscape art. ‘This 
in previous years has been no trifling matter. 
The care of the property was in the hands 
of each Governor, whose tastes in the matter 
of landscape gardening varied in an agegra- 
vating fashion, and, needless perhaps to 
mention it, the lady of the household had 


taste or no taste, all of which the gardener 


had to submit to. A drive would be re- 
quired here, a lawn there, a grove somewhere 
else, and so on, until the grounds in their 
states of transition lost all sense of a respec- 
table character, and the wonder is that it 
looks as well as it does to-day. 

The grounds are now under the control 
of the State, and the head gardener, Mr. 
Stenning, who has not long been in control, 
is making the surroundings of the house 


something like what a {visitor might “fairly 


expect to see at such a place. 

The illustration by. our photographer was 
taken some time ago while the Chryan- 
themums were in full flower, giving the pic- 
ture a bright relief. The landscape aspect 
may be said to consist of a wide drive lead- 
ing around a spacious lawn in front of the 
house, with a deep border of trees, shrubs, 
and annuals in the immediate foreground of 
the picture. Passing the sentinel at the 
front gates and turning to the right of the 
picture the forest trees noticed on the border 
hiding the high street wall have been grow- 
ing there probably since the place was laid 
out, and fine specimens of giants they are. 
The Pinus Halepensis partly taken in on the 
right of the drive towers up a good height. 
Eucalypts of a hybrid character, Peppers, 
Figs, Carobs, Aurarcaria Bidwelli, Sterculia, 
Grevillea Robusta, varied by Yuccas, Wigan- 
dia, Agave, Cordylines, Lauristinus, Privets, 
Acacia siligna (Western Australian Waterfall 
Wattle), Hibiscus, Viburnum, Tecomas, 
Vitex Agnus-Castus, . Jasmine, Spiarea, 
Hakeas, Brugmansia, Double White Peach, 
Abutillons, and other varieties that give a 
great combination, if somewhat haphazard 
background. The edging of this border is 
planted with Echeveria, Iberis, Centaurea, 
Bicolor Pelargoniums, Stocks, Acroclinium, 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, and Asters. Be- 


fore turning away to the left-hand side of the 


drive attention is claimed by a fine specimen 
ofSphaeralcea umbellatain fullcrimson bloom. 
After admiring the great growth of 
Auracaria Excelsa, showing up well in the 
right foreground of the picture, backed up 
by one of the American evergreen Oaks 
(Ilex), regarded by Mr. Stenning as the 
finest tree of its kind in the State, and 
trimmed to a graceful cone shape, we retrace 
our steps to note the border taking up the 
“centre of the picture. In the immediate 
foreground is an Acacia native of the West, 
a perfect sight of golden yellow. A variety 
of Palms have been lately set out in the 
centre of the border of the Pheenix, 
Chamaerops, Kentia, and Pritchardia varie- 
ties, and when full grown will givea pleasing 
tone to the character of the surroundings. 
Here we find a miscellaneous collection of 
shrubs of greater and smaller growth. The 
old fashioned but ever welcome Fabiana, 
Bignonia, Salvias, and Abutillons, with 
Hollyhocks, Gladiolus, Arums, Stocks, Car- 
nations, _Bracychome, Viscaria, _ Asters, 
Daisies, Erythrina, Hibiscus Syriacus, and 
H. Grandiflora.. Here we note that rare and 
pretty little blue Phaecelia Campanularia. 
Now rounding up to the lawn, whereupon 
the viceregal visitors desport their gay trim- 
mings on days of great note in the calendar, 
we admire the freshness of it for this time of 
the year, the clover helping the couch grass 
in this respect. Here, too, a pretty effect is 
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given by the field Daisies sprinkled about. 
Among the Palms which grace this lawn are 
Phoenix Dactylifera (Date Palm), and P. 
Cycadeafolia, Corypha Australis (cabbage 
tree), Latania Borbonica, and Pheenix Rec- 
linata, with two good specimens of 
Pritchardia Filamentosa flanking each side 
of the porch to the house. 

Passing across the lawn to the left side of 
the picture we get amongst the forest trees, 
Ficus Australis, Pinus Halepensis, Cedrus 


Deodora, and C. Atlantica, and everlasting | 


Peppers, which commemorate the taste of 
Lord Kintore, who had a weakness for them. 
Moving along to the west of the house a 
variety of border shrubs and annuals are set 
out, shading two or three large beds of 
Marguerite Carnations, Pelargoniums, and 
Mesembrianthemums, which should look very 
gay later on. Hiding the drive to the stables 
is a splendidly-grown box thorn hedge, 
which would bear a little trimming. Passing 
around to the back of the house we cross a 
natural grass patch with a number of 
Acacias, including a representative of the 
old-time Kangaroo. 

We now come upon a rectangular shade- 
house containing a goodly number of 
Dracaenas, two or three gcod specimens of 
Scotopendriums (bird’s nest fern), Azaleas, 
Aspidistras, Aspidium, Sabal Blackburniana, 
and S. Adansoni, Begonias, Kentias, Asple- 
niums, Platylomas, and a good variety of 
others. Leaving this we take the approach 
to the kitchen garden, which contains a 
splendid variety of table comestibles, all 
looking really well in various stages of 
maturity. Hereabout we notice climbers on 
the northern walls, particularly Bongain- 
villeas of Spectabilis, Splendens, Magnifica, 
Refulgens, and Brasiliensis varieties. 
Moving along to the eastern side of the house 
the trees and shrubs claim attention, and 
amongst them we notice the Quondong 
(native peach), Callistemon (bottle brush), 
Swainsonas, and others. Bearing away south 
across another spacious couch lawn we pass 
the long trellis of vines of a dozen varieties. 


In the south-east corner is the richest sight 
of blooms yet presented. Here the gardener 
has spent some time in making a show of 
annuals. Ranunculus, Linum, Acroclinium, 
Stock, Autirrhinum, Spiraeas, Centaurea, 
Eschscholtzia, Saponaria, Nicotiana; with 
others make up a refreshing sight that one 
is loth to leave. ‘Taking the path along the 
southern boundary we pass by the only 
fountain on the grounds, and a miserable 
looking thing it is for such a place, but a 
number of water plants are there to relieve 
the structure from absolute disgrace. 

An orange and lemon grove is the last 
thing of interest to note before we arrive at 
the entrance gates again and take our leave 
of Government House. 

The reader of this article may naturally 
ask if there are no Roses theree The queen 
of flowers surely should be grown at this 
place if anywhere. A few stray representa- 
tives are all, and these have to be looked 
for. The explanation of their absence is 
the limestone under the surface. The depth 
of soil varies from one to two feet, and this 
accounts for a good deal. Evaporation by sur- 
face heat and limestone substratum drainage 
will weaken the heart of any gardener, 
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Answers to Correspondence. 
StsO> 


ApHISs.—Can you please give a good 
remedy for aphis on roses?—Take a 
gallon of water. Boil it, and put a couple 
of ounces of dark tobacco into it. When 
cold, spray the plants. Soapsuds are 
useful, but not so effective as the tobacco 
solution. 


AVENEL, MEDINDIE.—Is it a good prac- 
tice to water peach trees when coming 
into bloom?—No. The watering will 
give them a sudden vigour, which is liable 
to check off just as suddenly, and the 
blooms will then probably drop off. Un- 
aided natural conditions are the steadiest 
and best during the period of blooming. 


Rosarian.—When is the proper time 
for budding roses?—Now. A good de- 
scription of the process is’ given in 
“ Gardéning Operations for October.” 

Wacer.—The correct pronunciation is 
Pitto-sporum. The word comes from 
pitte (to tar or pitch) and sporos (seed); 
the seeds being covered with a resinous 
pulp. 

J. P:, Mounr Barker. — Gilliflower, 
Gilloflower, or Gillyflower, is a name 
corrupted from the French Giroflee, and 
applied to the common Wallflower 
(Cheiranthus Cheiri) in England. Cheir- 
anthus is derived fram cheir (the hand) 
and anthos (a flower), from the custom of 
carrying Wallflowers’ in the hand as a 
nosegay. Gillovors and Gilloflowers are 
also names used by the old authorities, 
Parkinson, Gerarde, and Tusser, in de- 
scriptions of Carnations and_ Stocks, 
Shakspeare speaks of streaked Gillovors, 
meaning Pinks ; and Sir W. J. Hooker’s 
‘British Flora” givesclove-pink Carnation, 
or clove Gillyflower, as ‘‘the curious 
choice clove July flower.” Gillyflower 
may be a corruption of July flower. 


OrcHID, TASMANIA, asks for some prac- 
tical hints upon Orchid growing. We 
shall be shortly publishing articles upon 
this most interesting class of plants. In 
the meantime consult a nurseryman. 

GEELONG.—See article in “The Aus- 
tralian Gardener” for September upon 
Daffodils. 

MANLY, 
better 
else. 


N.S.W. — 1. Carnations do 
at the seaside than anywhere 
2. No, certainly not. 


CopiIn Motn.—See last montli’s issue 
of ‘The Australian Gardener” article on 
Bordeaux mixture. 


CLIMBER.—Will you kindly name a 
variety of good climbers for fences, shade- 
house, and walls ?—Bougainvillea, 7 varie- 
ties ; Boussingaultia, 2 varieties; Ampelop- 
sis, several varieties ; Bignonia, several 
varieties ; Clematis, several varieties ; 
Dolichos, 2 varieties; Hardenbergia, 2 
varieties ; Jasmine, several varieties ; 
Kennedya, 4 varieties ; Tecomas, several 
varieties ; Ipomoea (Convolvulus), varie- 
ties; Passiflora(Passion Flower ), varieties ; 
Roses, varieties; Tacsonia, — varieties ; 
Mediola Asparagoides (Bridal creeper) ; 
and a large number of others, 


‘Letters 
States. 
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New South Wales Notes. 


W 


from 


[From our own Correspondent.].__- 
Sydney, September, 1902. 

The display of flowers at the monthly 
meeting of the Horticultural Society of New 
South Wales held in Sydney last month 
consisted principally of Daffodils and 
Pansies. OF the former, those exhibited by 
Messrs. Yates & Co., of Exeter (Moss Vale), 
were remarkably good, the blooms being 
large, fine, and clean. The flower that at: 
tracted everyone’s attention was ‘C. W.- 
Cowan,” a specimen of which it was unani-.. 
mously decided to be one of the most. per- , 
fect flowers one could wish to see. In fact . 
it was the best flower in the room. Other 
excellent specimens of Daffodils shown com- 
prised Sir Watkin, Emperor, Empress, and . 
Portia. =. 

The non-competitive exhibit of Mr. H. H. 
B. Bradley of twelve varieties of leading 
sorts in sets of seven and eight each, with 
own foliage, formed a very handsome ex- 
hibit, and was much admired, ‘This’ ex- 
hibit was very highly commended, ‘as was 
also that of Messrs. Yates & Co. 

Another section that received notice was 
the miscellaneous collection of cut blooms, 
four exhibits of twelve. 

In regard to Pansies, the exhibits, in my 
opinion, were not, collectively, as good as 
one would expect. The blooms shown by 
Mr. R. Davidson and Mr. J. Horton were; 
however, the exceptions. The former’s ex- 
hibit of twelve sorts was very good, and that 
of the latter was only just a little inferior. 
The Pansies of these exhibitors were well 
shaped and prettily tinted. 

The Walker Hospital, Parramatta River, 
showed a fine specimen of Lily of the 
Valley. Prior to this I was of the opinion 
that this flower could not be cultivated with 
any reasonable degree of success in the 
vicinity of Sydney; but it was only another 
proof of what can be done in floriculture 
provided plants receive the requisite atten- 
tion. 

The following is a list of prize-winners :-— 

Twelve Narcissi—Yates & Co., 1; H. H. 
B. Bradley, 2; H. Selkirk, 3. 

Twelve Miscellaneous—Mrs.. W. Sayers, 
1; A. Tymms, 2; J. Horton, 3. 

Twelve Pansies—R. Davidson, 1; J. Hor- 
ton, 2; C. Gosper, 3. 

Six Narcissi—R. Harper, 1; B. Haigh, 2 ; 
Mrs. Drummond, 3. 

Six Miscellaneous—Mrs. Marks, 1; Mrs, 
Drummond, 2. 

Six Pansies— Mrs. Marks, 1; R. Harper,’ 
2; Mrs. Drummond, 3. 

Bowl of Narcissus (any foliage)—Mrs. 
Horton, 1 ; Mrs. Drummond, 2 ; Mrs. Jones, 


3: 


6 


Pot Plant in Flower—J. Yorke, 1; A. 
Tymms, 2; R. C. Cummings, 3. 

Of recent years a practice that is finding 
much favour with several of our leading 
gardeners who possess lawns is the planting 
of clumps of Sparaxis and Freezias, &c., in 


the grass. The plants thrive exceedingly 
well, and the effect produced is very 
beautiful. 


Owing to the scarcity of rain during the 
winter the outlook was not very bright for the 
success of gardens during the ensuing 
season, but thanks to the recent showers our 
gardeners have brightened up, and conse- 
quently buckled to with greater zest. 


O— 


Victoria. 


[From cur own Correspondent. ] 
“Melbourne, September. 


The event of the month in Melbourne was 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s Daffodil 
Show. Beautiful as the harbinger of Spring 
the Daffodil may be, it would be a mono- 
tonous display without the variety lent by 
flowers of equal beauty in their own spheres 
of art display. Hence it is that the Show is 
made up of flowers in season, and as such 
was arich display of beauty. The Azaleas, 
Cinerarias, and Cyclamens were a charm of 
colour, and the surrounding Palms and 
ornamental foliage plants created a paradise 
of beauty which as a display in Nature’s 
handiwork of art defies any attempt at 
description. 

But the Daffodils were given pride of 
place, and without elaborating upon any 
special features of the exhibits we quote the 
report of the champion prizes from the Argus. 
The writer of this expresses the opinion that 
it was the best spring display yet seen in 
Melbourne, and we are inclined to agree 
with him. Speaking more particularly he 
goes on to say that Mr Leonard Buckland, 
of Camperdown, an amateur enthusiast, who 
has year by year become more prominent 
with his exhibits, has this time reached the 
height of his ambition by simply sweeping 
away the first prizes in both the open and 
amateur classes. Such a perfect lot of 
Daffodils has never before been seen in 
Melbourne—all luxurious and robust, and 
with a perfect glow in the varying colours, 
that can only have been achieved by endless 
attention and intelligence, coupled with a 
great love for the flower itself, as well as 
appreciation of the honours of competition. 
Mr. Buckland won for the third time the 
amateur champion cup, presented by several 
leading members of the Society, and the 
Challenge Daffodil Vase, presented by Dr. 
and Mrs. Garnet Soilleaux, for a collection 
of 24 blooms, and both these trophies now 
become his property. : 

The champion prize for a collection was 
another feather in his cap, and he won Mr. 
James Long’s special for the best single long 
trumpet, with a glorious specimen of King 
Alfred, and Mr. William Anderson’s special 
for a medium trumpet bloom, with a beauti- 
fully delicate Poeticus Almira To go in 
detail through Mr. Buckland’s collection 
would be but the repetition of the same note 
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of warmest praise. There was hardly a weak 
bloom amongst the lot, but those likely to 
catch the eye, both of the specialist and the 
ordinary lover of beauty, are Maximus, King 
Alfred, Empress (really magnificent), Mimie 
Hume, Madeline de Graaf, Praecox Grandi- 
flora, Innocence, Dr. Fell, and Poeticus 
Almira, the last the finest specimen of the 
Poeticus Narcissi ever seen in this Show, 

Mr. Paton, Mr. Boyce, and Mr. Arthur 
Yates, of Sydney, had all good collections, 
and prominent, in a small collection sent for 
exhibition by Mr. Walter Clarke, of Glenara, 
were Plenipo, Brunett Poe, Flambeau, and 
Golden Spur. 


Oo— 


South Australia. 


[From our own Correspondent. | 
Adelaide, September. 


The month of September being the first 
of our spring months, when many of our 
gardens were expected to show signs of their 
coming glory from the comparative dulness 
of autumn, one might fairly have expected to 
see more than the gardeners presented, beau- 
tiful as they are. 

It was during this month, too, that our 
two Shows were to present the florists’ beau- 
ties in their most radiant perfection. We 
were not disappointed in the Shows, but re- 
garding the cottage and more pretentious 
gardens, especially in the suburbs, they were 
not looking so gay as they should. Almost 
every gardener joins in the ready excuse that 
the season is at fault, and one or two of them 
appear to be quite puzzled about it. Seasons 
have a way of varying their temperatures 
just enough to upset the calculations of even 
the best of our gardeners. One remarked 
the other day, while smarting under some 
disappointment about his blooms, that no 
man can be a gardener and a Christian at 
the same time. This gentleman was evi- 
dently a true lineal descendant of that bad 
old Adam, who, it would seem, suffered in 
like manner to. our friend. Adam evidently 
recognised the fact that no man could be a 
gardener and retain all the true instinct and 
virtures of heaven-born goodness as revealed 
later in modern Christianity. Be all this as 
it may, we sympathise with our mutual 
friend in his disappointments. And, not- 
withstanding that the September gardens in 
and about Adelaide (one expects to see. so 
much because of their reputation) were not 
so gay as they might have been, yet there 
was much beauty to be seen as evidence of 
faithful and happy work. ~ 

Speaking personally I have visited very 
many gardens both from the inside and also 
from ‘the outside of the front fence, and I 
must say the peculiarity about our cottage 
gardeners is their marvellous, versatility of 
style and taste. One may travel for miles 
and miles around the City of Adelaide and 
nowhere will be seen two’ styles and tastes 
alike. Nay, indeed, will they: be in any de- 
gree whatever alike. Certainly this marked 
variation has its pleasing aspects, but when 
one considers the extent of it there is a good 
deal to wonder at, particularly where condi- 
tions of opportunity, time, ‘situation, and’ en- 


vironment generally vary so little within 
given areas. or instance, one may walk 
along a terrace of suburban houses, or a 
whole street length, and in no two gardens 
will the observer notice anything like the 
same style of plan. Every plan possible 
and no plan at all are all represented there, 
Almost every flower may have its representa- 
tive, but hardly any will be seen under 
similar conditions. Some early, some late, 
some spread in confusion here and dotted 
indiscriminately there, and so on indefinitely. 
Fault must not be found with all this, it is 
hardly worth while, but the peculiarity is very 
striking. 

The Daffodil Show in the Town Hall was 
the first of its kind held in Adelaide, 
and as a show was very good, but the dis- 
play of Melbourne growers not for competi- 


- tion must have convinced Adelaide people 


that they have a good deal yet to learn in 
the matter of arrangement in exhibiting. 
There is little doubt but that the climate 
over the Border is more congenial to the 
perfection of the popular blooms, if 
we except Mount Gambier, from 
where we should be glad to see some 
exhibits in next year’s Show. Possibly 
the unusual dryness of the season was against 
the exhibitors, and perhaps with a better 
season and a little more experience the Ade- 
laide gardeners will do better next year. 
The principal prize-takers were Messrs. 
GC. F. Newman & Son, Mr. J. J. Gabb, Mrs. 
Laurence, Mr. W. Hackett, Mr. T. W. 
Babbage, Mr. E. Gries, Mr. W_ Rodgers, 
and Mr. H. J. Pearce. 

The display of Cyclamens from the garden 
of Mr. George Laughton was a marvel of 
beauty, and the exhibit of Hyacinths by 
Mr. W. Hackett was such that is rarely seen 
at any Show. ‘The spikes of bloom were 
perfect. 

The exhibition included a show of 
Pansies, Camellias, Carnations, and Violets, 
all of excellent merit. 

The Royal Agricultural Society's Show 
later in the month was one of the best in 
flowers that I have seen, and the large Exhi- 
bition Hall was certainly more tastefully 
arranged for the display than on any previous 
occasion. The Roses for this season of the 
year were good, and in every other depart- 
ment there was marked evidence of general 
improvement. The Camellia cut flowers 
were suberp. 


Labels for Plants and 
Trees. 


The best labels are those made of iron 
with the names cast in the surface. ‘There 
are concerns which make such labels. These, 
however, are expensive, and cannot always 
be used. For home-made labels, I have 
never found anything better for shrubs and 
low plants than stakes which are neatly let- 
tered with lamp black and oil. Stakes may 
be treated so that they will last a number of 
years. The zinc label, painted with lamp 
black and oil, makes a very excellent tree 
label, and will last several years. Some of 
the very fancy glass and porcelain labels are, 
of course, excellent when one can afford 


them, 
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Gardening Operations for October. 


SEPSCSO HESS = 


HERE is always sucha lot to do in a 

garden.. Of course there is. That is what 
it is meant for. Ask Adam, he began it. 
If there is plenty of work one always has the 
supreme satisfaction of knowing that there is 
plenty to show for it. Equally, on the other 
hand, the less one does, the less there is to 
show for it, except in the matter of weeds. 
Even the weeds exercise the privilege of 
grumbling, as the following little humorous 
refrain will show :— 


THE WEED’S COMPLAINT. 
«Tt’s rough, 

I tell you what, an’ tough. Five times 

I’ve taken root, this spring, an’ tried to grow, 
But ev’ry time I git a start, along 

That smarty comes a- brandishin’ his hoe— 
An’ chop! An’ there lam again. They might, 

I think, at least jest let a feller be, 
Who wasn’t doin’ nothin’, but they seem 

To have a spite agin me, I can see, 
An’ I don’t git no chance,” said the weed. 


ce toy course, 

If I was both’rin’ anybody—but T ain’t ; 

Ain’t bonin’ favors an’ ain’t makin’ any blow. 
I’m peaceable an’ quiet an’ jest try 

To git along the best I know; 
I wasn’t even planted, but jest growed 

All by my lonely—wasn’t helped a speck, 
As others are ; but the less I ask, 

It seems, the more I get it in the neck— 
An’ I don’t git no chance,” said the weed. 


An’ then, 

Jest see that dude, the corn-stalk. Ooddled till 

It makes one tired to see. Why, do know, 
He’d die if he’d not babied so! Gee-whiz! 

If [ but had that show—or half the show 
That he has! Wouldn’t I grow? I guess yes— 

I’d top the fence in no time. Spread ? Oh, my 
An’ smile ? Id pay for care, I would, a’ be 

The pride o’ this whole garden ’fore I die— 
But I don’t git no chance,” said the weed. 


—Cleveland Leader. 


Although cleanliness is one of the first 
considerations ina well-appointed garden, the 
flowers themselves require constant attention 
to keep them and their surroundings pre- 


sentable. But such attention should not be 
classed as work. It is merely recreation and 
pleasure. 


During this month the foliage of bulbs will 
begin to die off. As soon as the flowers are 
gone a jaunt round the borders with some 
string to tie up the straggling green leaves is 
well worth doing to keep them trim and give 
the young plants coming on a fair show of 
air and sunlight. When the tops begin to 
wither and turn yellow cut them off by de- 
grees. Do not shave them to the ground 
right away or the flowers may be found want- 
ing next year no matter whether the bulbs 
be left in the ground or removed to their 
sand beds until the time for replanting later 
on. We advise leaving the bulbs in the 
ground for three or four years without mov- 
ing. Some specialists in Daffodils advise 
lifting every second year. ‘The advice may 
be good, but something depends upon the 
suitableness of their beds. If the bed is 
found satisfactory we say leave them, the 
next remove may not be so satisfactory. 

When walking round the garden admiring 
its beauties, nip off the dead flowers, the 


operation helps to keep the plants sightly, 
and the period of flowering will be 
lengthened. 

This is the beginning of dry months, and 
a word or two about watering may be timely 
before the hoses and watercans are brought 
to bear upon the open beds. 
place see that the driest spots about the 
garden are covered with a light mulch of 
some sort. 
so is seaweed. The prevention of evapora- 
tion by the heat of the sun and drying winds 
is the idea, A good soaking of water twice 
a week is all that is required, and once extra 
if the atmospheric conditions are excep- 
tionally drying. Sprinkling the ground 
merely every evening or morning is a little 
better than nothing at all, in fact frequently 
does more harm than good. The water thus 
applied merely damps the surface, and the 
roots of the plants in their thirstiness grow 
up towards the surface instead of down into 
the nurture of the ground. ‘The surface 
watering evaporates rapidly, the ground dries 
quickly, the roots become paralysed, and the 
plant wilts. Sprinklers are a great invention. 
They save an immense amount of labour, 
and give a good gradual soaking to the 
ground and at the: ‘Same time cleanse the 
plants of foreign matter. 

This is the monthfor Roses. _ The dig- 
ging fork is a handy thing about the rose- 
beds at. this time, but care should be taken 
when. stirring the soil not to: disturb the 
roots. A little liquid manure two or three 
times during this month will help the buds 
and the blooms. Aphis are great lovers of 
the Queen of Flowers, but their love is too 
exacting, and if allowed to continue will des- 
troy the blooms. The plants will appreciate 
a spraying with soapy water SAYA a tinc- 
ture of tobacco. 


BUDDING ROSES. 


The operation of budding. Roses: is not 
carried on to the extent it might be with ad- 
vantage. We offer the following explanation 
of the process from Amiateur Gardening, 
which we think is as clear as‘one. can Possibly 
give it :— xf 


“This is a very simple He ease and. 


easily learned by watching an ordinary 
practical gardener. If anyone wishes to do 
their own budding I. would advise them to 
ask someone to give them a lesson ,but not 
be satisfied in seeing it done, but put one or 
two in themselves in the presence of the in- 
structor. They would learn more in five 
minutes’ practice than in several hours study 
of books. Although it is necessary to know 
the theory, or the whys and the wherefores 
—which it is just possible that some experts 
cannot give who may be able..to bud suc- 
cessfully— it is always better to combine 
practice with theory. 


CHOOSING THE BUDS 


is one-of the most important parts of the 
operation. These must always be taken 
from flowering shoots. It is very tempt- 


In the first’ 


Stable litter is good stuff, and . 


shoot. 


7 


ing to take one of those strong young shoots 
which are thrown up from the bottom, as 
buds always look plump and good on them, 
and there is no flower to sacrifice ; but the 
chances are that the roses grown from them 
would not flower so freely, if at all. 


THE BEST BUDS 


are generally about the size of sniall pin- 
heads, and very often the leaves have te be 
pulled back a little before they can be seen. 
When the right kind of buds are found the 
shoots must be cut off as low down as there 
are buds fit for budding. As each shoot is 
cut off remove all the leaves to within three- 
quarters of an inch of the shoot, and add 
the name. Cutting the leaves off at once 
prevents the shoots shrivelling, as moisture 
is evaporated through the leaves. Having 
selected the buds, 


PREPARE THE STOCKS 


to receive them. These may be briar 


seedlings, brair cuttings, standard briars, 


or Manetta cuttings. The standard is 
the most popular with amateurs, and the 
easiest for a novice to begin with. The 
young shoots on the standards should have 
grown rather long and fairly strong, and they 
are generally well matured by the time 
budding should be done. Ifthe shoots are 
too young the first wind will cause 
them to break off where the cross-cut is 
made. First remove all the thorns -and 
leaves on the two inches nearest the stem, 
and 
MAKE A CUT THROUGH THE BARK 


one and a-half inches from the stem upward, 
at the end of which make a cut across like 
a capital T, going about half-way round the 
But before lifting the bark 


GET THE BUD READY FOR INSERTION, 


This is done by starting to cut an inch 
above a bud and cutting half-way through 
the shoot, going straight down past the bud 
and coming out an inch belowit. Now pull 
the wood out from the bark, which should 
come away quite easily if the shoot has 
been properly selected. Nearly everything 
depends upon how this wood comes out, 
If the shoot is too matured the bark sticks 
to the wood ; this very often happens when 
the bloom has been cut off a few days 
previously, and there béing no attraction 
the sap has ceased flowing. The wood 


_should come out clean and have the sap 
shining upon it. 


Perhaps the most im- 
portant point is how the bud breaks off from 
the wood, If it comes away leaving a hole 
leading up to the bud it willnot grow, _ It 
often does this when the bud is too forward, 
but it hardly ever comes out when the bud 
is as small as a pin’s head. There may be 
a slight indenture, but there should be no 
more. Growth takes place when the oper- 
ation is done, while the sap is flowing 
freely in both, the cambium layers coming 
in contact with each other. But if there be 
a hole underneath there is. no chance of the 
sap reaching the bud until fresh cells have 
been formed in the hole, which are grad- 
ually built up one above the other from the 
surface of the wood This would take 
several daysto accomplish, and the proba- 
bility is that by that time the bud would be 
dead. As soon as the bud is ready 
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LIFT UP THE BARK 


each side of the cut and push the bud in. 
If any part comes up above the cross cut 
let it be cut off level to it; then bind it in 
with matting. Everything should be ready 
so that the sap on either the stock or the 
bark of the bud does not get dry; if it does 
the bud will not grow, as the cells get 
clogged,so that the sap cannot pass through 
them, 


LUPINS. 


Some time ago we recommended Lupins 
as amongst some of the best of decorative 
border plants. The common field variety 
appears to be the only one known to 
gardeners in Australia. That assertion is 
perhaps a little too sweeping; but the 
thought arises from the fact that the best 
varieties are never seen in the suburban 
gardens. We recommended the beautiful 
yellow Menziesii, the white Termis, the 
rose Mutabilis, and the violet and rose 
Elegans. We give an illustration, sent to 
us from an unknown source, and we think 
our readers will agree that it is a plant 
worth cultivating. The name is derived 
from lupus, a wolf, owing to its predatory 
habits. 


atro-coccineus is crimson, tipped with white. 
Cruikshankii (or mutabilis versicolor) comes 
rom Peru ; its flowers are blue, white, and 
pink. 

Of the perennial varieties polyphyllus has 
bluish-purple flowers; nootkatansis, blue, 
purple, white, and yellow ; and arboreus, from 
California, yellow. This variety grows several 
feet high, lives for four or five years, and 
grows a pithy trunk as thick as a man’s 
arm. 


DAHLIAS. 


The absorbing passion that caught hold of 
gardeners some time ago for growing this 
delightful plant seems to have abated some- 
what. The introduction of the Cactus 
varieties created quite a spell of enthu- 
siasm ; but gardeners on the plains found 
that the favourable climatic conditions of 
more elevated regions were wanting, and 
hence the hills growers now have a com- 
parative monopoly of this beauty. They 
are, however, still very strongly favoured, 
and growers have their Dahlia beds already 
prepared, with the corms set out. But it 
is not too late. The tubers that have been 
stored and are showing shoots as an in- 
fallible sign that they require to be put into 


Lupins. 


Lupins belong to the Pea family, and in 
the South of Europe the common white 
annual variety is ploughed in for the sake of 
the nitrogen-separating tubercles found in its 
roots. On the Roman stage the seeds were 
used as representing money, hence Horace 
used the expression “quid distent aera 
lupinus,” “the difference between coins and 
counters.” 

The flowers are blue, pink, yellow, white, 
as noted in the seed catalogues. Hybridus- 


their beds should be attended to. They 
may be cut up like potatoes. If left till the 
shoots are three or four inches long they 
may be taken off and placed in pots and 
struck in heat. Single Dahlias may be 
easily raised from seed s»wn in Spring and 
planted out when the frosts are gone, which 
will be during this month, Dahlias are 
gross feeders and great drinkers. The 
ground should be made very rich by adding 
plenty of well rotted stable manure, and 


abundantly watered during the summer 
months. As soon as the shoots begin to 
attain a height by which they may be 
affected by the wind, they should be care- 
fully staked, as they are very brittle, and 
apt to get broken. A light mulch of strawy 
manure will materially help the plants in 
keeping the ground moist. ‘The application 
of liquid manure should be delayed until 
the plants are well forward, and then it will 
be found invaluable, particularly when the 
buds begin to show. ‘The list of varieties 
has grown to a great length in the show, 
pompom, cactus, dwarf, and tree sections, 
and almost any seedsman’s catalogue will 
gratify the most exacting choice. We 
must say, however, that no garden of any 
pretensions is complete without the variety 
known as Tree Dahlias. We know of 
nothing more beautiful than a cluster of 
these. They grow to a height of about 15 
feet, with a great profusion of bloom. ‘The 
white tinged with rose colored Imperialis 
is beautiful, and Maximiliana (mauve 
colour) is a delightful specimen of beauty 
when in full bloom in early autumn, 


CUTTINGS. 


Early in this month borders should be 
prepared for propagating cuttings, and a 
great deal of work is done for pot plants. 
One type of cutting will not suit all plants. 
The simplest form of cutting is that of 
those soft-wooded or fleshy-stemmed plants 
that throw out roots anywhere along their 
surfaces. The Coleus isa familiar type, cut- 
tings of which will root if made by cut- 
ting through the stem at any point. The 
majority of cuttings, however, have to be 
cut off just below a joint, in order to get 
them to root freely. If cut off midway 
between two joints the chances are the 
cutting would rot, or at least be much 
longer rooting. The reason is that the 
wood cells are closer together at the joints, 
causing the stem at that point to be firmer 
and more capable of forming that collection 
of cells which we call a callus, and from 
which roots ultimately spring. 

Some plants go yet a step fuather, and 
the young shoots of the current growth 
seem incapable of forming roots, and in 
order to get the cuttings of such to root 
successfully it is necessary to secure with 
each a portion of two-year-old wood. This 
portion constitutes the ‘‘heel,” or the ‘piece 
of old wood attached.” ‘There are several 
ways of securing this, according to the 
growth or habit of the plant. In many 
cases the shoots can be broken out of their 
sockets, or cut off close up to the stem, 
which is a type of cutting suited to many 
shrubby plants. Another method of getting 
cuttings with a heel, and which is applicable 
to many plants which are cut down in 
Spring in order to get a crop of young 
shoots wherewith to form cuttings, is to 
press them downwards and tear from the 
plant, the skinny ends being clipped or 
cut off. 

Yet another method is where the young 
current shoot is cut out of the branch as in 
the case of a rose or other bud for budding. 
Sometimes the branch may be cut into sec- 
tions, cutting close under the joints, and 
having two young shoots, one on either side, 
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to each. Split the branch down the centre, 
and two cuttings are ready for insertion, 
merely removing a few of the lowest leaves. 
The popular Genista or Cytisus should be 
treated as per these latter suggestions, 

As a generalrule, all leaves at the bottom 
of cuttings should be removed, as they 
prevent firm pressing of the soil, and 
generally soon decay, and are then a source 
of danger from that cause. 

Fuchsias, Geraniums,  Pelargoniums, 
Antirrhinums, Petunias, Verbenas, and such 
like plants, should be dealt with before the 
Spring is gone, 


ANNUALS, BIENNIALS, AND 
PERENNIALS. 
A number of half-hardy seeds may be 


sown this month for summer and _ early 
autumn flowering :— 


Amaranthus Lobelia 

Aster Nasturtium 
Balsam Petunia 

Celosia Portulaca 

Cosmea Pyrethrum 
Cosmiduum Rudbeckia 
Digitalis (Foxglove) Salpiglossis 
Gomphrena Tagetes (Marigold) 


Helianthus (Sunflower) Zinnia. 


For gene.al information upon the above, see 
the July number of “The Australian 
Gardener,” and for soil and method of 
planting see the September issue. 


> The Pansy. < 


Its Cultivation. 


~osceese 


[By R. BLEE.] 


T is very seldom that I meet a person 

who does not like the Pansy. It is just as 
easy to grow a good bloom as a bad one. 
Pansies are so easy to grow from seed _ that 
any person with a small plot of ground can 
have abundance of flowers for several months 
in the year. The most that is required is to 
give them plenty of water during dry weather 
“anda good mulch of manure, keeping the 
dead flowers picked off, and as they begin to 
get shabby cut back, when another flowering 
will result. Although I make it appear such 
an easy matter to grow Pansies—and I admit 
any schoolboy can grow his Pansy plant— 
there is a wide difference in growing them 
simply as flowers and cultivation fit for ex- 
hibition. ‘The standard rule of judging is 
not upheld with the Pansy as it should be 
at our Shows. 


POSITION. 


This should be in an open aspect, clear 
of trees, and for early flowering ground slop- 
ing north-east is best; for late flowering 
ground facing south with a breakwind to the 
north will do. But I find the Pansy comes 
on early north of Adelaide, as the subsoil is 
composed of limestone, inducing good drain- 
age, which makes the ground warmer. 


MAKING THE BEDS. 


These should be about four feet wide. 
January is the most suitable time for making 
them. 

° SOIL. 


Suppose there is not good soil to start 
with, take out to about.18 inches, not less 
than 15, loosen up the bottom, after which 
put in some ordinary rough loam and 
manure to the depth of 6 inches, filling the 
remaining foot with good loam, mixed with 
a third cow or horse manure of equal parts, 
to be well rotted; the whole to be. turned 
over several times before planting, without 
mixing the bottom six inches. 


PROPAGATION, 


There are two ways of doing this. 
by sowing seed, the other by cutting. The 
first should be put in about the middle of 
February, and fortnightly sowing up to the 
end of March, or even later. Shallow boxes, 
5 inches deep, are suitable, and I find a 
galvanized iron case answers well for this. 
Fill in with sandy loam up to 1 inch of top, 
the whole, when pressed down, well watered. 
Sow seeds half an inch or more apart. If 
they are sown too thickly they will most 
likely damp off. Cover over to the depth 
of an eighth of an inch, moisten, then put 
in shady place. Cover with glass slightly 
darkened, and in from ten to fourteen days 
the plantlets will appear. 
remove the glass. Do not keep them too 
wet. In about five weeks the plants will be 
ready to handle, when they may be pricked 
off three or four inches apart into shallow 
cases, using soil much heavier than for seeds, 
and keep from strong sunshine. For cutting, 
young off-shoots are most suitable when 
they are about two or three inches long, 
with the heel attached, which does not re- 


quire trimming, putting them into very 


sandy soil, pressing about bottom of cutting 
firmly. Keep in shady place. The best 


time to strike the cuttings is from March to © 


November. Do not let them want for 
water or flower too much if cuttings are 
wanted for March. 

PLANTING OUT. 


As a rule I do the first planting from the 
5th of May to the 25th. The rows should 
be about 9 inches apart each. way. . After 


‘planting give a good watering, and keep free 


from weeds. This can be done by con- 


stantly moving the soil in dry weather, which _ 


I consider is one of the most important 
parts in the cultivation of plants. It tends: 
to keep the ground cool in summer and 
warmer in winter, besides clearing the land 
of weeds. Too many shoots should not be 
allowed to grow on a plant; five is plenty. 
Keep the plants from flowering till within a 
fortnight of a Show taking place. 


WATERING, MANURING, AND SHADING. 


When the warm weather comes on a good 
watering twice a week is beneficial, with 
syringing overhead after sunset until the 
flower begins to expand which are intended 
for exhibition. Give about the same time a 
good mulch of rotted horse manure. Stimu- 
lants can also be applied in liquid form of 
cow manure, which is the safest to use. 
Make it like weak coffee, applying once or 
twice a week. Other manures can be used, 


One 


Then gradually _ 


other sorts. 


but I find this is the best. Shading is some- 
times wanted to make the flower come to 
time. This can be done by partially cover- 
ing the plant with pieces of cardboard so as 
to prevent the sun striking down on the 
flower. It is also a good plan to put some- 
thing under the plant to keep the flower 
clean. 
DISEASES AND INSECT PESTS: 

The Pansy is often attacked with mildew. 
The best remedy is dusting with sulphur 
before the dew is off the plants. Red spider 
and green fly get into the points of shoots 
and disfigure the buds Spraying with 
kerosine emulsion will kill them before the 
plant comes into flower. Sparrows do a lot 
of damage to the young buds and _ shoots by 
eating them. Place cotton across the beds. 
This will sometimes stop them. 


STAGING FOR EXHIBITION. 

A good exhibitor will always stage his 
flowers or plants to the best advantage, 
knowing that good setting up is a point with 
judges. I think they look better in their 
own foliage than in the white collars now 
used. The box should be inclined a little, - 
not flat. If collars are used, two inches for 
show, three inches for fancies, are plenty 
large enough. 

POINTS. 

I am inclined to believe some good will 
come if there were rules prepared for our 
Shows. It is often remarked, ‘‘What a 


- beautiful flower,” simply because it is large. 


This is a mistaken idea, as all points cover 
size in a Pansy, and in other florist flowers. 
I have heard many say that there is no 
difference between a show and a fancy 
Pansy, yet they will allowit in Pelargoniums, 
Dahlias, and others. ‘There are three classes 
in Pansies. Show Pansies are white ground, 
yellow ground, and selfs. The selfs com- 
prise dark, white, and yellow. These should 
have a dense blotch on the lower petals, 
either small or large, and just showing in the 
upper ones. It must be well defined, with- 
out runnings. In white or yellow ground 
the colour of belting must be the same as all 
the petals. This applies to the grouud 
colour also. Fancy Pansies have a blotch 
nearly covering the lower petals and two 
upper ones. ‘The selfs are same as the 
shows, except this difference. Then come 
white, yellow, and other bands on the lower 
petals, with blue, purple, ruby, plum, and 
various colours on the top petals, laced, and 
The markings should be dis- 
tinct.. The flowers should be of a leather- 
like texture, circular in form, quite smooth, 
eye well defined, blotches to be dense and 
running, colours clear and regular, of a large 
size, not less than an inch and a half for 
shows and two inches for fancies. George 
Glenny says :— 

t. It should be round, flat, and very 
smooth at edge, every notch or serrature’ or 
unevenness being a blemish. 

2. The petals should be thick and of a 
rich velvety texture. 

- 3. Whatever may be the colours, the 
ground colour of the three lower petals 
should be alike, whether it be white, yellow, 
straw-colour, plain, fringed, or blotched. 
There should not in these three petals be a 
shade of difference in principal colour. 

4. Whatever may be the character of the 
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marks or darker pencillings on the ground 
colour, they should be bright, dense, dis- 
tinct, and retain their character without run- 
ning or flushing or mixing with the ground 
colour; and the white, yellow, or straw- 
colour should be pure. 

5. The two upper petals should be per- 
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fectly uniform, whether dark or light, or 
fringed or blotched. The two petals im- 
mediately under them should be alike; and 
the lower petal, as before observed, must 
have the same ground colour and character 
as the two above it; and the pencilling or 
marking of the eye in the three lower petals 
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must not break through to the edges. 

6. In size there is a distinct point, when 
coarseness does not accompany it, in other 
words, if flowers are equal in other respects, 
the larger is the better, but no flower should 
be shown under one inch and a _ half 
across. 


®RIVING in at the entrance gates of “ The 


Briars” the visitor enters upon fourteen” 


acres of an estate almost upon the boundary 


of the City of Adelaide. Situated on the 


crest of a hill in the fashionable suburb of 


Medindie the tower of the house gives un-. 


interrupted view of the. city, suburbs, hills, 
seacoast, and northern flats, as far as the eye 
can reach, without exception the most 
charming panorama of scenery possible to 
imagine on a clear’spring day. The variety 
and charm of the landscape beggars descrip- 
tion, which neither pen, camera, nor brush 
can in any sense depict. To be in any 
degree appreciated it must be seen. No one 
could possibly appreciate it more thoroughly 
than the present owner, and his vanity on 
the point is quite pardonable. Mr. Cowell 
is nothing if not hospitable, possessing as he 
does that characteristic of the true type of 
the Australian, a true and hearty hand- 
grip, a full wealth of greeting, warm and 
cordial, summed up in the refrain which he 
frequently repeats—‘‘ Glad to see you ; make 
yourself at home.” The pleasure of it all 
is that the visitor is impressed with the belief 
that he thoroughly means it, because if he 
did not he would not mind telling him so in 
a very few words. ‘The partner of his joys 
and sorrows (if perchance such a thing as 
sorrow could possibly find a corner anywhere 
in such a delightful place), Mrs. Cowell is 


Residence of Mr. James Cowell. 


just like him in hospitality, only more so. 
Selfishness seems to have no place at “The 
Briars.”. Thousands of pot plants of one 
order alone go out of the glasshouses in the 
course of a year for bazaars for the poor, and 
to help the church, all on the quiet, the right 
hand not knowing what the left doeth. Occa- 
sionally the grounds are thrown completely 
open to some charitable fete, and that not 
merely of a parochial character. That 
famous institution in England, Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes, one year recéived a hand- 
some cheque from Mr. Cowell in this way ; 
and coming nearer home, for the sake of 
charity, he opened the grounds for the street 
boys of Adelaide, when the members and 
friends of the Adelaide University Shak- 
speare Society transformed a lovely little 
corner of the’ garden into a perfect ideal of 
the Forest of Arden wherein to play Shak- 


speare’s pastoral drama, ‘As you like it.” | 


This was performed at ‘The Briars” in the 
open grounds for the first time in South 
Australia, and those present had never before 
seen anything so charming. Though a 
thorough Churchman, Mr. Cowell is 
thus seen to be no narrow-minded 
religionist. He says he is not rich, but 
wishes he were. Of this we know nothing, 
but he seems to make the most of what he 
has, whether much or little, for the benefit 
of those less fortunate. We are afraid to 


say any more of this happy couple, who, by 
the way, have a fine family of children, 
always to be seen deporting themselves 
as happy as only children can under such 
circumstances. Suffice it to say that in 
public spiritedness Mr. Cowell is a worthy 
successor to the former owner and builder 
of “The Briars,” the late Hon. George C. 
Hawker, the mention of whose name gives 
those who had the honour of his acquaint- ~ 
ance an instant inclination to raise the hat, 
for he was an English gentleman of noble:. 
birth and character. He was one of the . 
fathers of South Australia, and the legislative 
halls of Adelaide reverberated some of the 
finest spells of oratory that have ever been 
heard there in the true interests of his 
country. Much as we should like to remind 
Australians of the debt they owe to such 
men as Mr. Hawker, our space must be 
devoted to a description, inadequate as it 
must necessarily be, of the grounds around 
whose seclusion he delighted to ramble 
during the quiet hours snatched from a 
busy public and private life. 

Upon being introduced to the head gar- 
dener, who is new to ‘‘ The Briars,” our re- 
presentative noticed at once that there was 
very much in the garden to be undone before 
he could make any headway in bringing the 
place up to what the present gardener in- 
tended it to be. It was quite evident that, 
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true to his calling, as every successful gar- 
dener should be, he takes a personal pride 
in every flower, shrub, tree, and plant under 
his care. . 

Beginning at the entrance gate and look- 
ing up the drive shown in our first illustra- 
tion leading up to the house we noted that 
the border on the left hand side had been 
all rooted up of its former sticks and wild 
grown products, only leaving those things of 
prospective value and growth. The edging 
of Fairy Miniature Roses was still retained. 
Behind these were a row of Marguerite Car- 
nations, and select standard Roses, amongst 
which are noted Waban, Devoniensis, Perle 
de Jardines, Belle Siebrecht, The Bride, Le 
Sulphide, Sunset, Marquies Litto, and 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Backing up these 
were Palms, Chamaerops Fortunei, Phoenix 
Reclinata, Pritchardia Filamentosa, and 
Phoenix Canariensis. In the vacant spaces 
were annuals and perenials in Chrysan- 


themums, Stocks, Pentstemons, Antirrhi- 
nums, and such like. While over: against 
the neighbour’s garden shadehouses along 
_ the line of fence, which looked somewhat 
unlovely at the time of our visit, the gardener 
had “planted a select variety of Tecomas, 
Bougainvilleas, Rambler Roses, Solanums, 
and Ivy Geraniums, all of which in time will 
make a lovely background to the expansive 
border. Further along towards the grove of 
oranges and lemons in good bearing is seen 
a choice collection of shrubs, trees, and 
plants of smaller habit. Euphorbia, 
Abutilon, Camphora Officinalis, Clianthus 
puniceus, Pampas,. Lavender, Buddleia, 
Fortunaea, T’empletonia, Jacaranda, Poly- 
gala (now in profuse bloom), Genista Monos- 
perma pendula (in full bloom), and other 
shrubs, including some select natives, which 
have been there for years, all looking well 
and giving an attractive variety when in 
bloom. 

On the right hand of the drive to the in- 


‘Michaelmas Daisies, Ageratum, 
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tersection is a Buffalo lawn bordering, several 
feet in depth, relieved in the foreground by 
Palm centres at given distances apart. In 
each of these Palm plots are. also sown 
separately Geranitims, Stocks, Verbenas, 
Nemophila, Lobelia, Helichrysum, and 
Pansies, and as the Palms are yet young the 
effect will no doubt be good in a few weeks 
hence. As a background to this border, 
and hiding the park and paddock beyond, is 
a medley of high forest trees, dense in the 
thickest of growth; several finely-grown 
Conifers, Carobs, and Eucalypts. A tropical 
aspect is lent to it by a number of Yuccas 
and Aloes. An Acacia full of its golden 
glory stands hard by a large bush of Lauris- 
tinus covered in its mantle of white. The 
general effect of this scene is a happy blend- 
ing of the art of the gardener and of nature. 

Now coming to the intersection of the 
drive and passing up towards the house by 
the roadway to the right we linger by the 


‘The Briars.”—Illustration il. 


continuation of the broad border, and note 
the winter Stocks in profuse bloom, the 


Pinks, Statice, Heliotrope, and Roses filling 
up the spaces between the shrubs and trees, 
until we come to another orangery at the 
side of the house. Between the orangery 
and the house is a fence covered with 
Hardenbergia in beautiful bloom, Ivy 
Geranium, and a White Banksia Rose. 
Turning to the left immediately in front of 
the house is a very spacious Buffalo lawn, 
gracing which are a very finely-grown Cocoa- 
nut Palm, Jubaea Spectabilis, a Cordyline, 
and a Norfolk Island Pine. 


Crossing the front lawn we come’upon the » 


rosery, which is a comparatively new addi- 
tion to the garden, and carries a selection of 
about 150 varieties, all now showing their 
young bronzed and green foliage. Edging 
this favourite spot are rows of Carnations, 
Dianthus, Pansies, and Violets, with a clump 
of Gaillardias in their beautiful brilliant 


Veronica, . 


it 

blooms. Traversing the path to the left 
leading on to the drive we note, still on our 
left, a small shrubbery of excellent value, 
containing some rare specimens of plants, 
trees, and shrubs, including Spirea, Polygala, 
Reevesiana, Statice, Diosma, Wigandia, 
Genista, Conifers, Acacia, Solanum, Flower- 
ing Peach, Jacaranda, Brugmansia, Cantua, 
Pittosporum Undulatum, and others. As 
edging to this Pyrethrum takes the outside, 
with Pansies, Dianthus, and Petunias inside. 

Still walking away direct from the front 
of the house and crossing the drive we note 
alongside the orangery a choice bed of Roses 
on the left, while on the right Wigandias have 
taken complete possession of a considerable 
quantity of ground. Beyond these is a little 
stretch of open grassed land, with some 
finely-grown Pine trees, which must be of 
considerable age, judging by their height 
and general dimensions, Carobs, Wattles, 
and Palms. In the seclusion of this un- 


disturbed bush-like scene Mr. Cowell makes 
special treasure of the blackbirds. 
Now facing round towards the house we 


have the position taken by the photographer 


for the second picture, giving a front view of 
the house. ‘The illustration speaks for itself. 
Immediately on the left corner of the house 
1s a finely-grown Pepper tree, and standing 
by this looking into the dense foliage of the 
Pines is a lawn, horseshoe shaped, and com- 
pletely embowered with a trellised Fortuniana 
on the left, with a background of Olives and 
Pines, while on the right is Mr. Cowell’s » 
favorite Ash tree, the bright vivid green of 
the new foliage giving a beautiful contrast to 
the more sombre hue of the surroundings. 
This is Mrs. Cowell’s favourite corner of the 
grounds, and it is graced with a magnifi-- 
cently-grown Palm 

Keeping to the path that leads away from 
the bowery and beyond the Pine trees, 
taking up the left foreground of the picture, 
the visitor lights upon the way to the grotto,. 
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This grotto was once the fame of ‘‘The 
Briars.” When it is mentioned that it cost 
Mr. Hawker a sum well up to £1,000 for a 
specialist to build, the beauty of it can well 
be imagined even now in its present state. 
We are afraid to offer any remarks upon this 
beauty spot, further than to say that it isa 
pity that Mr. Cowell cannot be persuaded to 
forego his fixed determination not to allow 
an axe to be used in the garden under any 
circumstances. An axe is certainly a dan- 
gerous weapon in the hands of some gar- 
deners, but we are quite convinced that if it 
were laid to the roots of the Peppers planted 
on the top of the grotto, and exotics put in 
their places, the effect would be decidedly 
appropriate and in keeping with the correct 
‘idea of this work ofart as originally intended 
by the artistic architect of the structure. 
On the top of the grotto are a number of 
basins intended for water plants, all artisti- 
cally arranged with the rockery, about which 
should be grown succulents such as Agaves, 
Aloes, Echinocactus, Euphorbia, Stapelia, 
Mammillaria, Phyllocactus, Mesembrian- 
themum, Bamboos, Grasses, and the like. 
Traversing the winding path to the grotto 
underneath one can fancy himself in a corner 
of the famous Jenolan Caves, for there are 
capital representations of stalactites and sta- 
lagmites, and ideal nooks and corners for 
Begonias, Ferns, Lycopols, Aspidistras, and 
such like, which would turn the place into a 
veritable fairy dell, at very little cost. 
Leaving this charming little spot and 
crossing the lawh at the side of the Pine 
avenue on the left of the picture, but not 
shown, we come upon an octagonal palm- 
house containing some fine specimens of 
Palms, Elk horn and Tree ferns, Cannas, 
Camellias, Strelitzias, and others, with clim- 
bers of Asparagas, Clematis, Stephanotis, 
and a mass of beauty in Bougainvillea 
covering one side to the summit of the 
house on the outside. 
We find that we have lingered too long 
already in the space at our disposal, and 
must omit: the beauties to be found in the 
two fine glasshouses, if we may except one 
of the finest shows of Coleus to be found in 
a private collection. In the course of a few 
weeks the ferns and exotics here will make a 
splendid show. We would willingly stay a 
while here, but pass along through the gate 
leading to the kitchen garden. 
cursory glance through the propagating 


house, where a good variety of young stuff_ 
is coming on, our guide recapitulates his* 


catalogue of comestibles in cucumbers, 
turnips, melons, carrots, lettuce, onions, 
parsnips, raddish, cress, cauliflower, and 
other toothsome vegetables, with herbs best 
known to the chef. Here also is an orchard 
of peaches, plums, apples, apricots, and so 
on. But we must say good-day to this 
magnificent estate, which is one of the finest 
and best appointed suburban. residences in 
the State. As a parting admonition the gar- 
dener, whose hands are very full of work and 
responsibility, impressed upon us not to for- 
get to mention every weed that grows, and 
about this he was quite emphatic 


President Roosevelt has called the Pansy 
“the grandest flower I know.” 


After a ~ 


> native habitat. 
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The Grevilleas are among the showiest of 
the Australian proteads, yet only a few 
species are known to be under cultivation 
out of more than 180 which are in- 
digenous to Australia. With the exception 
of four New Caledonian species, the genus is 
limited to Australia. It is a lamentable pity 
that such an interesting genus of plants should 
be so neglected. Strange to say we culti- 
vate numerous European and other plants 
which are really not suited to our climate, 
whereas the Grevilleas will exist and prosper 
with very little attention. During the sum- 
mer months, when we have to water exotic 
plants, the Grevilleas rarely require any. 
When in a young state the Grevilleas can be 
kept in shape by pruning. Most of the vari- 
ties like a sandy soil. The following is a list 
ofsome of the showiest, which are under 
cultivation in a few gardens :— 

GREVILLEA STENOMERA is a 
spreading shrub of from 5 ft. to 6 ft., fairly 


compact. The young branches are hoary or 
silvery, with a minute tomentum. The 
adult foliage is more or less glabrous. The 


leaves are pinnate with narrow linear seg- 
ments. Racemes of flowers are solitary or 
several in a terminal panicle. 2 in. to 3 in. 
long It is found in abundance around Bun- 
bury, W.A. 

GREVILLEA CONCINNA is another 
showy species, and a few years ago used to 
be offered by nurserymen. At _ present 
it is known in a few gardens by 
those who take an interest in Aus- 
tralian plants. It is a dwarf grower, not ex- 
ceeding 3 or 4 ft. in height. The leaves 
are mostly entire, linear, or linear lanceolate, 


very shortly mucronate, 1 to 2% in. long, - 


smooth aboye, and glabrous when old. ‘The 
racemes of flowers are terminal and mostly 
pedunculate, of a reddish colour, borne in 
great profusion. It is a native of Bremer 
Bay and other places in Western Australia. 

GREVILLEA BANKSIA.—This is a 
another showy species. It grows to a height 
of from 15 to 20 ft. in suitable localities. 
The leaves are deeply pinnatifid or pinnate, 
with two to ten or more broadly linear or 
lanceolate segments, obtuse, or mucronate, 
with recurved margin, 2% t0”4 in. long. 
Racemes terminal, erect, 3 to 5 in. long, 
solitary, and sometimes two or three on a 
terminal leafless peduncule. The flowers 
are of a brilliant red, and during September 
it makes'a gay show in a garden, or in its 
In the Adelaide Botanic 
Gardens there is a nice specimen about 8 ft. 
in height. It is a native of Shoalwater Bay 
and other places in Queensland. 

GREVILLEA LAURIFOLIA is also a 
nice species. It is frequently met with in 
the Blue Mountains (N.S.W.). Usually of a 
procumbent or trailing habit. The leaves 
are ovate, oblong, or broadly lanceolate, 
obtuse, or mucronate, 2 to 5 in. long, 
glabrous above, silky beneath, racemes 
usually terminal and 1% to 2 in. long. 
Colour, red. 


GREVILLEA ILICIFOLIA.—A large, 
spreading shrub, frequently attaining a height 
from 6 to 8 ft. The branches are more or 
less silky. Leaves in the typical form 
cuneate, undulate, prickly-toothed, and lobed 
at the end. The whole leaf is 1 to 2 in. 
long. Racemes of flowers terminal, 1 to 2 
in. long, of a creamy white colour. It isa 
native of South Australia and Victoria. 

GREVILLEA ACANTHIFOLIA _ is 
rather a straggling shrub, but can be trained 
into a nice bush by cutting back when young. 
The leaves are 3 to 4 in. long, deeply pin- 


natifid. Racemes of flowers terminal, of a 
pinkish colour. Native of Blue Mountains 
(N.S.W.) 


GREVILLEA MUCRONULATA.—A 
large shrub 6 to 8 ft. in height, with rather 
slender hirsute branches. Leaves shortly 
petiolate, ovate in the typical form, and either 
rounded at the ends, with a fine point in the 
centre, flat, or with recurved margins, mostly 
about % in. long Racemes loose, short, 
few flowered on slender terminal, or axillary 
peduncles, often longer than the leaves. It 
is found growing from Port Jackson to the 
Blue Mountains. 

GREVILLEA ERICIFOLIA—This is 
another very charming low-growing shrub, 
and occasionally is to be seen in a few 
gardens. ~Although not so hardy as some of 
the species above mentioned, it is very suit- 
able for the colder districts, where some of the 
hardiest kinds cannot be grown. ‘The leaves 
are sessile, linear, or lanceolate, mucronate, 
acute, with resolute margins, % in. to 1 in. 
long. Silky pubescent, or villose, racemes 
of flowers short terminal, of a reddish colour. 
It commences to flower during the early por- 
tion of spring, when the plants are literally 
covered with blossoms. In general appear- 
ance it very much resembles some of the 
ericas in foliage, and hence its specific name 
Ericifolia. It is under cultivation in the 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney Botanic 
Gardens, also in several private gardens. 

GREVILLEA LAVENDULACEA is a 
a well-known species, especially in South 
Australia, where it is to be seen growing pro- 
fusely about the Mount Lofty Ranges. It is 
asmall growing shrub, seldom exceeding 2 ft, 
in height. The racemes are short and: 
loose. Solitary in the upper axils, very much 
crowded, of a pinkish red colour. 

GREVILLEA ROBUSTA, or “Silky 
Oak,” as it is generally called, is so well 
known all over Australia that it is hardly 
necessary to mention in this article. It makes 
a beautiful tree in suitable localities, attain- 
ing a height of 70 to 80 ft. It is a very 
rapid grower, and in Victoria, New South 
Wales, and Queensland it is planted very ex- 
tensively. It is a native of the northern parts 
of New South Wales and Queensland. 


GREVILLEA HILLIANA is a neat tree 
of middle size. It is to be found more or 
less plentiful about the Clarence River, New 
South Wales, and Moreton Bay, Queens- 
land. Itis one of the handsomest of the 
Greyilleas. The leaves are glossy and 5 to 6 
in. long. The flowers are borne in dense, 
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spike-like racemes, 4 to 8 in. long. Highly 
recommended as a garden shrub. 
~GREVILLEA JUNIPERINA. is a very 
dense, compact grower, and in appearance 
very much resembles some of the European 
Junipers.~ A very nice specimen of this 
species can be seen in the’ Adelaide Botanic 
Gardens. 


HOW PLANTS CLIMB. 
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Some plants climb simply by threading 
their way through their supports, the 
spreading growths that they afterwards 
make preventing them from slipping back. 
Zi the climbing Rose this is helped by the 
recuryed prickles. In this connection 
the Elaeagnus deserves attention. At 
first the side shoots point upwards, then 
higher up they are at right angles with 
the stem, after that they point downwards 
so as to form a hook, which catches over 
any convenient support. But the curious 
thing to note is,that in these hooks the 
inner angle is filled in to give the neces- 
sary strength, for it is well known to 
mechanicians that without such filling in 
tie angle is extremely weak. 

A. second mode of climbing is by twin- 
ing round the support when this is suffi- 
ciently fine. Each plant has a definite 
direction of twist, described as right- 
handed or left-handed, positive or negative, 
counter-clockwise or clockwise. The two 
first are ambiguous, the third is clumsy. 
Looking at a compass and starting from 
east, the two possible directions are to- 
wards the north or towards the south. 
Les us call the first EN-rotation, the se- 
cond ES-rotation. The Hop, then, EN- 
rotates; the Scarlet Runner ES-rotates. 
The Hop is furnished with small anvil- 
shaped hairs which assist its grip; these 
ace just visible without a lens. Another 
favorite method of climbing is by 
Tendrils; the advantage is that. the stem 
Gan now grow straight up instead of hay- 
ing to lose time in twining, and the con- 
traction of the tendril, after it has taken 
hold, helps to draw up the stem. Tendrils 
have different sources; in vines they are 
modified flower stalks, in Lathyrus-an ex- 
tension of the mid-rib of the leaf, and in 

Sarsaparilla they are readily seen to be 
_ altered stipules. The tendril of Bignonia 
Venusla ends in three sharp claws. The 
leat-stalk of Lophospermum acts as a ten- 
dril by clasping the support. Some plants 
grcwing against a wall put out adhesive 
discs, as in the Virginian Creeper; and 
others aerial roots, as in the Ivy and 
Climbing Fig. When thd Ivy gets beyond 
its support it flowers, and the leaves 
change from lobed-leaves to heart-shaped. 
The free tendril of a plant sweeps slowly 
round as if in search of a support, but for 
full information on this subject the reader 
is referred to Darwin’s book, as no sum- 
mary can do justice to his minute and care- 
fully-conducted experiments, 


> REVIEWS. + 
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‘KERNER’S “NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLANTS,” WITH BOTANICAL NOTES 
iene Wig? 


[We shall be pleased to review any books, mag- 
azines, or periodicals dealing with plants sent to 
us for that purpose.—Ep. |. 


To prevent rain and dew stopping up 
these stomata many contrivances are 
found. Some leaves are furnished with a 
waxy coating which sheds the water: 
the upper surface of a cabbage leaf 


1s a. case in point. Others have 
a hairy or felted surface; others 
have little projections on the leaf 


surface, drops of dew rest on these, and 
bridge over the hollows where the stomata 
aco placed, these, therefore, remain dry. 

_ Some leaves are rolled back so as to keep 
the water away from the stomata; others 
have ridges or embankments for the same 
purpose. That these contrivances do keep 
off the water is easily proved by immersing 
a leaf and noticing how dry that side of 
the leaf remains where the stomata are 
situated. 

But whilst transpiration needs to be 
encouraged in the wet season, in the dry 
season excessive transpiration must be 
checked. This is mainly done by the 
guard-cells of the stomata: when the air 
is dry the inner concave edges of the guard- 
_cells straighten and close the aperture. 
But the waxy secretion on many leaves, 


already referred to, the varnish, the limy 


and other salts and the hairs all help to 
ward off the direct action of the sun’s rays, 
and restrict exhalation. In this connec- 
tion Kerner gives wood-cuts of a number 
of characteristic hairs, woolly, jointed, 
silky, ribbon-like, spiral, star-shaped, um- 
brella-like, T-shaped, shield-shaped, &c., 
&c., and I would recommend any who has 
a low-power miscrscope or even a good sin- 
gle lens, to make a collection of leaves for 
the purpose of showing the yery great 
variety of leaf-hairs. 

Another method for the plant to avoid 
the extreme heat of the sun is to arrange 
its leaves north and south, so that the 


edges are presented to the noon-day sua. | 


The Compass plant (Sylphium) does this, 
so that if you look at a number of plants 
in the N. and 8. direction they appear as if 
flattened out artifically. One of the wild 
lettuces shows the same peculiarity. 

Other plants, including various grasses, 
fold their leaves together as protection 
from the noon-day sun, or even to avoid 
sudden. bursts of sunshine. Bee at 

Still on the subject of leaves, Kerner 
next describes the various manners in 
which the young leaves are folded in the 
bud, and then proceeds to the fall of the 
leaf, showing that leaves do not fall mereiy 
because they are dead, but are thrown of 


by the formation of a “separation layer” 
at the base of the foot-stalk. : 

Then comes “Phyllotaxis,’ or the a:- 
rangement of leaves on the stem, generaliy 
in a spiral. 4f you pinch the tips o:t 
two leaves standing one above the other 
you wul find that there is a definite i Uui- 
ber of leaves included in the set. UE 
course, only one of the marked leaves 1s 
counted in. ‘These sets are one of the 
following series, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, &c., where 
each new number is the sum of the two 
previous ones. _ And to complete the set 
you have to go round the stem as many 
times as the first of these two previous 
numbers. 

hus, if there are five in a set you have 
to go round twice, if eight three times. 

bive 1s common, and eight not infre- 
quent, but for the higher number tir cones 
are most suitable. 

Another interesting chapter is upon 
“Leaf Mosaics ;” that is, the way in which 
leaves fit into one another when looked 
down upon. Of course, this fitting in is 
designea to give every leaf a fair share of 
lignt, and it is really marvellous to see. 
how beautifully some leaves dovetail to- 
gether, . 

Begonias, Campanulas, Climbing Fig, 
Nightshade, Elm, and Ivy may be taken 
as striking examples. 

We have seen now plants protect them- 
selves from heat and moisture, but how 
are they to keep off browsing animals. 

_ Hirst, by poisons, as in tne case of the 
Deadly Nightshade; next by offensive 
odors, as in the Datura, common in the 
Torrens bed; thirdly by unpleasant tastes. 

Then, again, water forms an excellent 

protection against grazing animals, who 


Seem to avoid plants covered with dew or 


raindrops. A Lady’s Mantle (Alchemilla), 
which is thus avoided, is eagerly taken as 
food when the water is shaken off. 

But the chief protection against animals 
is furnished by spines and prickles, and 
these are frequently undeveloped above the 
line to which ruminants can reach. For 
examples, see the Wild Pear and the 
Holly. In many cases the leaves them- 
selves are prickly, as in Thistles and Acan- 
thus, Aloes and Agaves. Other leaves 
have saw-like edges; others, like Solanums, 
have prickles projecting above and below 
from the blade of the leaf. Some, too, 
like Nettles, have stinging hairs, which 
break off and leave their points in the 
flesh. 

The Cactus-like plants have particularly 
unpleasant spines, and it may be found by 
experience that they penetrate the skin 
before the hand is thought tol be near 
them. This arises from the extreme 
point being black, and, therefore, invisible. 
It is worth while comparing the points of 
some of these spines with that of a needle 
under the microscope. It will be seen, 
too, that such spines are often barbed. 

Licur Emirrep sy Prants.—It is well 
known that certain mushrooms emit 
enough light to read by, and I am desirous 
of trying whether they would affect a pho- 
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tographic plate. Unless oxygen is pre- 
sent the light ceases, so that a chemical 
change is probably involved. 

Although not really luminous, a tiny 
moss (Schistostega osmundacea) is popu- 
larly known as the ‘luminous moss.” It 
grows in caves, and when the cave is 
looked into from the exterior through a 
narrow opening the floor sparkles with in- 
numerable golden-green points of light. If, 
however, the earth is brought out into day- 
light the fairy gems have disappeared. 

The explanation is this. From much 
branched threads, spread horizontally, arise 
numerous twigs bearing groups of spherical 
cells like grapes. These “grapes” are 
transparent, and reflect the light on to 
some chlorophyll granules at the back. 
The arrangement is exactly like a cat’s eye 
ona small scale, and just as you see the cat's 
eye gleam most when your back is to the 
light, and the cat facing it, so these cells 
gleam best when the observer looks 
through the small opening which partially 
lights up the cave, turning his back, of 
course, to the source of light. . 


Crimping Piants have been exhaustively 


treated by Darwin, and in his book will be 
“found ample information as to the slow 
rotary movement of the tip of the clim- 
ber, as it seems to be searching around for 
a support. 


It will be sufficient Heres to allude to the 


‘various methods of attachment of the clim- 
ber. Some simply weave themselves 
in among other plants, and are helped by 
prickles sometimes recurved. Others twine 
round their support if this is sufficiently 
thin. © Others, like the Lophospermum, 
hook on by sharply bending their leaf- 
stalks.. 


downwards, and these act as crooks. Many 
plants climb by tendrils of various kinds, 
these tendrils being sometimes modified 
stems at other times modified leaf-stalks, 
stipules, and even roots. One of our 
garden Bignonias puts out a triple claw 
like a bird’s foot, the Virginian Creeper 
an adhesive disc, and the Ivy an aerial root. 

PRopAGATION oF Prants By Lear Buns. 
—<“The leaf of the Bryophyllum calicinum 
(one of the house leeks) exhibits in each 
notch of the margin a group of cells which 
is perceptible as a dot to the naked eye. 
So long as the leaf remains upon the stem 
there is usually no further development 
of these cell aggregates, but if the leaf is 
plucked off and laid on the earth an active 
process of division is set up in them, the 
‘result of which is the formation of a little 
‘plant with stem, leaves, and -roots. 
~ “This method of propagation by leaf 
‘cuttings has been particularly applied to 
Citron and Orange trees, to the Hoya, 
-Aucuba, Clianthus puniceus, and to various 
‘other plants besides.” eee 

Tt is the method usually adopted to pro- 
‘pagate Begonias and Gesneras, the leaf 
being pressed down on moist sand. Little 
‘cuts are generally first made through the 
leaf across the strands. 


(To be Continued.) 


The Elwagnus, after a certain: 
height is obtained, puts out shoots directed - 
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Hints on Potting Plants. 


reece r 


The very important operation of repot- | 


ting plants is very imperfectly understood, 
especially by amateurs, and as the time 
of year is now at hand when a consider- 
able amount of this work is usually done, 
a few hints may be useful to many who 
have not had much experience thereof. 

In the first place, the pots used should 
always be perfectly clean and dry inside, 
for if wet and dirty the roots are sure to 
cling tenaciously to the sides, and it will 
be found very difficult to turn them out 
for répottiug without damaging a number 
of the best, and subsequently giving the 
plants a very severe check. When a 
flower pot is quite dry and clean inside 
it isa very easy matter to turn out the 
plant without damaging a single root. 
The next important point to be considered 
is the drainage, for the future welfare 


of a plant dependsin a great measure on . 


this being properly and’ thoroughly done. 
Broken pots, or as they are usually termed 
“crocks,”? are the best material to use for 
draining flower pots, and they should be 
clean. If not clean hey should be washed 
ina tub or pail with a broom, and then 
dried. . The right depth of drainage to 
use must of course depend to a great 


~extent on the size of the pot and the 


requirements of the plant, but as a 
general guide about two inches may be 
placed in an eight-inch pot, increasing or 
diminishing this quantity according to 
the size of the pot. When time can be 
spared it is better to place each piece of 
crock the hollow side downwards. 
Another detail of very great importance 


is to see that the compost to be used is’ 


in the right condition as to moisture, and 
neither too wet nor too dry. To secure this 
desirable result, a store of such materials 
‘as loam, peat, leaf-mould, old mushroom 
bed manure, and sand must be kept in a 
dry shed or similar place out of the reach 
of rain and snow. Should any of the 
‘materials become too dry, this is easily 
remedied by adding sufficient water to 
moisten it before using. Unless the 
compost is in the right condition of 
moisture it cannot be pressed down or 
rammed firmly. When ‘potting plants 
their nature and requirements must be 
taken into consideration. For. instance, 
many green-house plants of the hard- 
weoded section, such as azaleas, heaths, 
and rhododendrons, that produce a pro- 
fusion of hair-like roots, thrive best in a 
peaty conipost of the hardest texture. 
In all cases however, of very firmly 
potted plants, it is essential to leave 
plenty of room for water, for the balls 
take it slowly, and require a large quan- 
tity to soak them thoroughly. Less than 
half an inch ought never to be left when 
using small_pots, and with large ones soil 
should not come within two inches of the 
top of the pot. d 

Stove flowering plants of a woody 
nature, such as Bougainville, Allamandas, 
Ixoras, and many others of a like char- 
acter, require very firm potting, so as to 
produce as much as possible a firm short- 


jointed growth. On the other hand, stove 
foliage plants, especially those for which 
peat is used, such as Alocasias, Marantas, 
Caladiums, and similar quick-growing, 
shade-loving plants make the finest leaves 
in an open fibry soil. Soft-wooded green- 
house plants, such as Fuchsias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, Calceolarias, and 
similar plants, although they like a mode- 
taely fine soil, should not be rammed too 
ard. 

In shifting on plants to larger pots, 
and there is not room to use the fingers 
and thumbs for pressing down the soil, it 
is best to use a thin potting stick for work- 
ing down the soil around the balls. When 
young plants are first potted into small 
pots they usually need a good watering to 
settle the soil, but in shifting established 
plants to larger pots it is not advisable to 
water for a day or two afterwards unless 
the weather should be very hot and dry, 
which often happens in summer. ~ 

Another important point is to see 
that the ball of the plant to be repotted is 
thoroughly. moist before shifting -to a 
larger pot. If a plant is- repotted when 
in a dry condition it is almost impossible 
to properly moisten it afterwards. Newly 
potted plants, especially hardwooded, green- 
house subjects, require. very great care in 
watering till the pots again become mode- 
rately filled with roots.—G.T.D. in Amateur 
Gardening. 


Spiraea. 

The Spiraea is known in England as the 
Meadow Sweet, and in France and Germany 
as the Queen of the Meadows, as its habitat 
is damp pastures. It belongs to the Rose 
family. The white flowered species are 
ulmaria (scented), Van Houttei, media, dis- 
color, prunifolia, Lindeyana, japonica (many 
varieties), triolata, argula, hypericifolia, The 
rose flowered are tomentosa, fortunei, 
expansa, _ salicifolia; pachystachys, pink ; 
semperflorens macrantha, rose pink ; Doug- 
lasi, red; ~~ Bullata, rose ; and decumbens, 
white; are suitable for rockeries. Others 
are mentioned in the nurserymen’s cata- 
logues, so that the choice is large. What is 
known as Spiraea grandiflora is properly 
Exochorda grandiflora, and is a lovely shrub, 
almost a tree; E. Alberta is said to be even: 
more handsome. 


Protea. 


—- 


If one of the so-called flowers of the 
Protea be cut through lengthways it will be 
seen that the outside ornamental scale-like 
bracts enclose about 60 of the true flowers. 
These have each a long tubular perianth 
terminated by the silky hairs seen just inside 
the cone of pinkish scales. One side of this 
perianth bears three long anthers, the other 
an aborted one. The Protea mellifera 
comes from the Cape of Good Hope; the 
yellowish-white variety flowers earlier than the 
pink one, but is not so handsome. . 
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Fruit Tree Green Pruning. 
=e6es> 


[By Grorce Quinn, in the Journal of 
Agriculture. | 


O obtain the most uniform results it is 
necessary with many kinds of fruits to 
prune while the trees are in active vegetation. 
Summer pruning is a misnomer, as the 
context will show. The work in its varied 
phases is performed from early spring until 
late summer, according to the kind of tree 
operated upon or the object sought. 
The European term ‘green pruning” is 
far more accurate and expressive. 
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In the early manipulation of young trees, 
such as the apricot, the main branches of 
which are liable to split away from the trunk 
in later years, it is desirable, as far as ,prac- 
ticable, to separate the points at which the 
main arms emerge from the trunk. This 
can frequently be done when a good number 
of buds start simultaneously from the trunk 
by simply rubbing out about every alternate 
one. Owing to the upper buds receiving 
most.sap, they will almost invariably grow 
more rapidly than the lower ones, but this 
can be regulated by the adoption of the 
second practice in our synopsis, viz., pinch- 
ing off the terminal sappy points of the 
dominant shoots from time to time, 

In Piate I. a young peach tree planted in 
the winter of 1897 is shown. Its first 
growth of shoots from the main stem— 


tH 


bark, such as the cherry, apple, and plum, 
the method of retaining all the lower shoots 
is best. Restricting their extension from 
time to time by pinching off the sappy 
growing points is desirable and necessary 
to the proper development of the tree, 
These shortened growths assist in the vege- 
tative functions of the tree, keep the bark 
free, and the sap active, as well as affording 
excellent shelter from the direct rays of the 
sun and the drying effects of warm winds, 
In connection with pinching to apply a 
temporary check to any dominant branch, 
it must always be remembered th at when a 
growing shoot is severed at a p oint where 
the growth is fibrous and fairly mature the 
wound will heal rapidly, and gro wth recom- 
mences in a very short time. So, to attain 
this object, the pruner must always be 


Peach Trees in Bloom.—School of Horticulture, Victoria. 


To simplify matters I propose placing the 
various operations performed under _ this 
heading in the order in which they would 
most likely be applied to a fruit tree, begin- 
ning at the period of its transplantation into 
the orchard. 

(1) Disbudding, to shape the tree, by 
selecting those shoots destined to form the 
main arms, and encouraging them by remov- 
ing others which would check their progress. 

(2) Pinching off the terminal points of 


shoots to temporarily check their’ extension. 


(3) Disbudding to reduce the  over- 
crowding of fruit-bearing wood. 

(4) Shortening in wood which has been 
left to carry fruit, but which has failed to do 
so either wholly or in part. 

(5) Fracturing, to induce the formation of 
of fruit-bearing spurs, ; 


which was cut off about 20 in. from the 
ground on being set out—is seen in a natural 
condition. 

Prate II. shows the lower shoots removed 
and the upper ones retained. This could 
have been done by the winter pruning, but 
the amount of wood to be sacrificed would 


be greater, and the wounds made would’ 


heal less quickly. 
On the same'peach tree as it stood, about 
5 ft. high, prior to the winter pruning in 
1899—nearly two years later—the shoots 
not actually required for the formation of 
main arms were rubbed off absolutely. In 
comparatively cool districts and with some 
kinds of trees—such as peach and nectarine 
—this practice is safe. In places, however, 
where the sun shines very hotly in early 
spring, or upon trees with close, smooth 


careful to remove only the brittle cellular 
growing point with thumb and finger. 

The vigorous winter pruning usually 
found necessary to maintain a furnished 
condition upon peach, nectarine, apricot, 
etc., frequently causes a number of super- 
fluous shoots to arise from the main limbs 
each spring. This is more noticeable, and 
requires more attention upon the two first 
named on account oftheir fruit shoots not 
being permanent spurs. 

PLATE III. is a portion of a main limb cut 
from a similar but slightly older tree. Ina 
length of about 18in. nine shoots have 
emerged. If these were permitted to 
remain they would become crowded, and, 
owing to shutting out the light, would 
grow drawn, long, and weakly. The lower 
buds would remain undeyeloped, and the fruit 
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buds for the next season would be formed 
on the extreme ends. Besides this the 
tendency would be for some to be choked 
out of existence by stronger adjacent 
growths. The neglect of disbudding at 
this stage is doubtless one of the main 
causes of the rapid dying out of laterals 
upon the lower limbs of peach trees here. 


Pirate I.—Younc Pracu Tree, 
First Spring Growth after Planting. 


In PuatE IV, I have shown the same limb. 
“with all the shoots maked S suppressed, and 
at the later stage possibly one or two of 
those marked R would be removed. In 
examining similar shoots it will’ be noted 
that those set upon the upper ‘surface of the 


parent branch usually exhibit a tendency to 3 


PLATE II. 
Same Tree with Lower Shoots Removed 


outstrip the growth of their fellows located 
upon the sides or underneath the parent 
branch. ‘This shows the advisableness of 
retaining wherever possible the 
with equal opportunities of Lest 
nourishment andjlight. 


{ .The peach and nectarine also Reais 


shoots. 


much attention in the direction of shortening 
back towards the parent branch wood which 
has been left for fruit production but has 
failed more or less to fulfil expectations. 
On-PLaTtE V. two common instances are 
reproduced. Fig. 1 is about 15in. long’ 
More than half of its length is wholly devoid 
of fruit and partly of twigs. There is noth- 


fruit-bearing wood. The forcing of base 


buds into growth can be assisted by pinch- 
ing the growing points out of the shoots re- 
tained upon Fig. | from time to time, as 
previously explained, but under the condi- 
tions prevailing in this State such repeated 
attentions are scarcely practicable where 
Many trées are grown, 


Fig. 2 in same plate 


PLATE IIL. 


Peach Branch showing the ysual overcrowding of shrubs. 


ing to be gained by cel undue extension. It 


will be noticed that the 2 twigs marked | and 


nearest to the base, and another marked — 
-D have no fruits near them. 
‘three, marked P, each have a fruit at its 
- pase. The old. Efoot shouldbe shortened: back 
‘to Wie ont emerging at the top: ‘P, and 


The other 


shows a shoot left for. fai bearing: but it 
has failed to set any ; consequently, to pre- 
vent crowding and much pruning next 
winter, such barren shoots—uuless required 
to fill gaps in trees—should be shortened 
back to-the two buds nearest to ‘the base. 
PLATE Mi shows these two 6 shoots faneited 


Thee Lv. 
Branch in previous illustration as eispuddeds 


the barren shoot D should percnned off. This 
will usually cause base buds where the old 


shoot joins the parent branch, just below. 
It they do not grow the. 


twig 1, to grow. 
shoots marked | and}2 will be retained atithe 


“next winter pruning’to continue to furnish, 


as related above, The shortening back 
should not be performed until the fruits are 
well “set”; otherwise the forcing of growth 
from the shoots located -at their points of, 
adhesion. would most probably. cause some 
of them to.be shed. The last phrase of this, 
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work, viz,, fracturing shoots to induce the 
formation of fruit-bearing spurs, is applied 
chiefly to the pip fruits, such as the apple 
and pear, but sometimes to the plum also. 
For the first few years after being set into 
the orchard these trees under favorable con- 
ditions make very strong growth indeed. 
The hard winter pruning needed to form a 
stout-limbed tree aggravates this tendency, 
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lateral shoots and leave the lower portions 
of the main arms and branches quite bare 
and unproductive. A better plan is to retain 
a reasonable number of: these laterals and 
transform them, by means of fractures made 
near their bases, into short stubby growths, 
which eventually become  fruit-bearing 
spurs, 

No fixed time can be set down for this 


Piate V.---Showing barren growths on Peach limbs. 


and causes almost every bud which grows 
to become a long and slender shoot. Cutting 
these again the next winter only increases 
the difficulty-by multiplying the number of 
rank shoots, Of course the leading shoots 
must be cut back fairly short for several 


Ei Geers 


operation, beyond stating that when the 
summer is waning the shoots will be ina 
condition favourable for the work. The 
pruner should try to ncte the time when 
growth is practically done and the sap has 
begun to recede, 


FIG 2, 


Prate VI.—Barren growth shortened in to refurnish with fruiting wood. 


winters to secure shape and stability, but it 
is a mistake to treat lateral shoots likewise, 
for the reasons given above. Recognising 
the difficulty of overcrowding the branches, 
many pruners entirely suppress most of the 


The latetal should be either broken over 
a knife-blade or between the fingers above 
the second or third bud from its base. It 
must not be severed completely, but merely 
broken half through and allowed to hang 


down The hanging portion remains green, 
and assists in the vegetation of the tree, and 
absorbs a certain quantity of sap, thus en- 
abling the buds upon its unbroken base to 
develop into short stubs, but checks further 
development into long laterals should the 
supply of sap be moderately large. 

Ifa late rain occurs and the tree is stimu- 
lating to second growth, it may be necessary 
to rebreak any strong laterals arising from 
the .buds designed to be spurs. In the 
treatment applied during the following 
winter care must be taken not to make a 
clean, quickly-healing section below the 
fracture. ‘This would cause the topmost spur 
to lengthen into an unwieldly lateral, and the 
pruner’s object in causing the fracturé would 
be defeated, : 

This method of inducing fruitfulness, as 
applied to young pip fruit trees, is to be 
commended to our orchardists, in that it 
not only saves t'me in winter pruning, but 
will ultimately place much fruit where it is 
safe fromstorms and within easy reach in 
harvest time. . 

This is a practice which can be cheaply 
applied, and in most seasons one operation 
suffices. The tedious attention required in 
constantly pinching back the growing 
laterals as recommended and practised in 
Europe in the formation of fruit spurs upon 
pear trees could not in all probability be 
adopted here by commercial .orchardists 
owing to the cost of labour, but this practice 
will actually conserve labour as well as the 
energies of the tree. 

In support of the contention that it is 
a labour-saving practice, I may say that I 
made atest of this upon two pear trees of 
equally vigorous habits of growth, planted 
about six years previously. The strong 
laterals upon one tree were broken, during 
January, those upon the other were left 
intact. The winter following I carefully 
pruned these trees. The tree upon which 
the laterals had been fractured took ten 
minutes to prune, while the other occupied 
upwards of thirty-five minutes, and the 
result has proved far less satisfactory, 


Selecting Orchard Trees. 
See re 
By C. Bocur Lurrmanyn, 


Of all the difficulties attendant on esta- 
blishing a new orchard, nothing is more 
pronounced than the scarcity of trees 
which fill the requisite conditions. 

The number of trees planted annually 
is appalling from the orchardist’s point of 
view, when it is obseryed how few survive 
an become sources of profit. The causes 
are at both ends of the tree’s career—in 
tne place where it receives its birth not 
less than where it receives its burial. 

In the first place, many trees are not 
wel] made; in the second, a little neglect 
or adverse weather, and the rest is easy. 

What are the common defects of our 
young trees? They are made in too 
great haste, and in many instances they 
ara not made at all—as trees—but only as 
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something conspicuous enough to reecive 
the name. 

Old “staggy” stocks are frequently used 
to force strong shoots in a single season, 
and these in turn are pinched during 
summer, and a pseudo set of branches 
forced from a green and cabbage stalk class 
of wood: This is our normal two-year-old 
tree. These summer-pinched trees are no 
good, as the branches are not really 
branches capable of yielding useful growth, 
nor is the stem below them of much more 
worth, for in the absence of leaves being 
allewed to ripen, no perfect sap has formed, 
and, consequently, the stem is unripe and 
valueless. 

It will pay to have well-made trees, cost 
what they may. 

A good tree is cheap at a shilling, but a 
bad one is dear at a gift. 

The sending out of dried-up and half- 
dead stock shouldbe at the risk of the 
vendor. The manipulating of trees to 
make them appear what they are not 
shculd be regarded as much an offence 
against the person as the adulterating of 
wine or any other food stuff. 

Those who cannot protect themselves 
and are worthy of protection should re- 
ceive such aid as the State can give. 

The fruit industry cannot be any more 
to the average man in the future than it 
has been in the past, unless he starts from 
safer premises, and secures a bundle of trees 
which are not only true to name but all 
they should be in root, and trunk, and 
branch. 


Vegetable Gardening. 
Notes on Vegetable Growing. 


[From “The Journal of Agriculture.” By 
C. Quinn | 


N the plains country a successional sow- 
ing of all of the melon family should be 
made, and as this season is somewhat ad- 
vanced, every chance should be given to the 
late starters. A plentiful supply of well-rotted 
stable manure, worked into the soil prior to 
sowing, and occasional doses of liquid manure 
when developed leaves appear, are the best 
means to secure this result. 

Most melons thrive in humid temperatures, 
and overhead watering, by means of sprinklers 
running very gently, when the sun is not too 
hot, bring about such conditions pretty stc- 
cessfully. , 

Sowings of dwarf and runner beans will be 
continued. I wish to repeat again the néed 
for covering the seeds with pulverised manure 
if a good even germination and stand of 
plants is hoped for. 

These do not require richly nitrogenous 
manures, such as “fat” barnyard manure ; 
but good results accrue from the use of phos- 
phatic manures, such as superphosphate, 


A good plan is to sow the seeds in the 

drill, cover them lightly with soil, on to which 
a thin sprinkling of the super. is dusted. 
On top of this spread the manure mulch. 
_ Potatoes and onions will. be harvested on 
the plains. The latter should be put away 
carefully as soon as dug, to checkmate any 
attacks of the potato moth. ‘The keeping 
onions require to be handled carefully. 

Every oniongrower should select a few of 
the best bulbs for the purpose of obtaining 
reliable seeds, and before the flowers expand 
a finely-meshed cheesecloth should be 
wrapped around the heads—not touching 
them—to prevent hybridisation with inferior 
sorts. 

The sowing of Red and Silver beets, and 
lettuces, cresses, and radishes, for salad pur- 
poses, will be continued. The three last- 
named should be sown in shady, cool posi- 
tions. Given abundance of water and liquid 
manure to force them, these salad plants 
may be grown fairly well on the plains, but 
the cool, damp gullies of the hills are the main 
sources of supply for the summer months. 

Tomatoes are now pretty well advanced, 
and those trying to secure good early fruits 
should keep the flowerless side shoots 
pinched out, and the main shoots tied up 
firmly to supports. 

When the ground is warm in summer, 
the fruits almost resting upon the ground 
ripen most evenly; but in the spring, a 
wall or close fence on the south side, to 
reflect the warmth, gives the best results 
upon tomatoes staked fairly well above the 
surface. There is time now to set out 
young tomato plants for bulk crops. Egg 
fruit and capsicum plants should also be set 
out. 

Asparagus plants should now be allowed 
to make unchecked growth, and dressings 
of potash and soda manures, as well as a 
surface mulch of decayed stable manure, 
could be applied to them advantageously. 

In dry localities, good soakings of water 
should be given immediately after these 
manures are spread. ; 

In the hills, pretty well all kinds of vege- 
table, will be grown upon the rich, sheltered 
flats, sowings and transplantings following 
each other somewhat like they do in early 
winter on the plains, with the exception that 
summer and winter vegetables are not so 
clearly defined as on the plains. 

With the advent of warm days evapora- 
tion will be enormous, and to counteract 
this loss of moisture the surface soil between 
all growing crops of vegetables should be 
frequently stirred, more especially after rain 
showers or irrigation. ’ 


()———— 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Top-dress Asparagus beds. 

Sow for late crops—Peas, Potatoes, Radish, 
Carot, Parsnip. 

On soil situated near water plant late varie- 
ties of Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Lettuce. 

Sow all varieties of summer vegetables, 
such as French Beans, Tomatoes, Trom- 
bones, Turk’s Head, Cucumber, Water- 
melon, Sweetmelon, Cape Gooseberry, Cap- 
sicum, and Egg Plant, Sweet Corn. 

When planting out Tomatoes and other 


seedings care’ should be taken to protect. 


them from cold. winds and frosts, 


Culture of Tomatoes for 
Canning. 
PrECoOS 
[From “The Agricultural Gazette’ N.S.W.] 


D:. E. J. Dirickson, Worcester County, 
in ‘“‘American Agriculturist,’ writes as 
follows :— 

For the past five years I have beena 
tomato grower to what might be con- 
sidered a large extent, having 50, 60, or 
even 80 acres under cultivation. The 
smooth, round, medium red varieties are 
best. I will confine myself to three, all 
equally good —‘“Ignotium,” ‘ Trophy,” 
and “ Favourite.” ‘To be a good variety 
it must ripen uniformly and have many 
cells in its interior, thus assuring as much 
solid substance as possible. 

PLANTING AND CULTIVATION. 

Proper planting of seed is very impor- 
tant. Select a light, loamy soil as near 
the tomato field as possible, and spread 
it heavily with fine stable manure, plough- 
ing it in 5 inches deep prior to the seed- 
ing, which in this locality can be done 
with safety about April 1oth. [In 
Australia this would correspond with 
about September or as soon as dangerous 
frosts need no longer be apprehended.— 
Ep.] It shouldbe wellcultivated androlled 
smooth. 

If cultivation by the harrow is inten- 
ded, mark out the rows 3 feet apirt with 
broad and shallow furrows. Sow the 
seed by hand so there will be about twenty 
plants to the foot, and cover lightly with 
a rake about half an inch deep. 

{f the season bids fair to be a dry one, 
it is better to run a light roller over the 
rows of seed, after first putting fertiliser 
on the furrows at the rate of at le ist 1,000 
pound per acre. Seeds planted in this 
manner should grow rapidly. When 
about an inch high, shallow cu tivation 
should be repeated every four of 
five days. he manure renders the soil 
very light and porous, making it easy to 
pull plants. They come up without broken 
root or bruises. 

When the plants are about six inches — 
high they are ready for setting in the 
field. In my county, land best adapted 
for this purpose isa red clay soil that has 
been in clover, peas, or wheat the pre- 
vious season. ‘The soil should be of a 
close firm texture, well-drained, ploughed 
to a depth of about six inches, harrowed 
and rolled at least one month before 
setting the plants. Ifamachine is used in 
marking, no furrowing is necessary. If 
the plants are set by hand, it is best to 
mark the ground shallow one way, and _ 
marking with a deeper furrow crosswise 
immediately after setting the plants. If the 
fertiliser isput in the hill, it should be well 
scattered, as tomato plants are often killed 
by coming in contactiwith the phosphate. I 
generally prefer to fertilise after setting 
the plants. 

If the ground is very dry, the plants 
after being pulled should have their roots 
puddled in mud and set out before drying. 
They should be put well in the ground 


s 


—- 


and the earth pulverised finely around 


three or four 


them on the ground. 
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them. Ifa plant is very tall it is better to 
lay it down in a furrow, only showing 
inches above the soil. 
Having set the plants about four feet 
apart, or, in very good soil, 5 feet apart, 
they should becultivated at once, and re- 
peated shallow cultivations should be given 
every five or six days. If the land has been 
thoroughly well prepared, and contains a 
‘sufficient vegetation from last year’s crop, 
there is little danger of drought or scald. 
I believe that blight can in a measure be 
lessened or even prevented, by thorough 
preparation of the soil. To reach the 
highest possible yield, the land should be 
‘spread with manure after being ploughed 
—the more the better. The last working 
of the ground should be as nearly level as 
possible, and cultivation should cease when 
the plants have grown half-way across the 
OWS. 

The best variety of fertiliseris one thatcon- 
‘tains nitrate of sodaand muriate of potash. 
I beleive that 1,000: Ib. to the acre would 
-amply repay the producer in the increase in 
yield. A tomato grown on poor soil will 
yield about 350 I-lb. cans per ton; while 
the most perfect fruit, grown on rich land, 
will give at least 500 1-lb. cans. Therefore, 
mot only the grower is better paid, but the 
profit to the canner becomes more. I have 
noticed land that will grow peaches in 


the greatest perfection is the best variety 
-of soil for the tomato. 


In the cultivation of a large field of 


tomatoes I have always left several road- 


ways for hauling and handling the fruit. I 
generally have the fruit gathered in five- 


eigth baskets, rejecting the imperfect ones, 


‘but always pulling them off and throwing 
Tomatoes should 
not be poured from one basket to another, 
as it bruises them. 

A tomato patch should be picked every 
three days and if they ripen very rapidly, 
it is better to pick them very close. The 
fruit should be of uniform ripeness when 
delivered to the canner and should be 
hauled in a spring wagon. 


DIsEASE AND INsecr PEsts. 


To prevent tomato blight, if the top of 
the plants were dipped in aweak solution of 
Bordeaux mixture, it would be a great 
benefit. They can be easily sprayed in 
the bed before they are transplanted to 
good advantage. This, followed by 
spraying twice during the cultivation 
will most always prevent blight. A 
tomato crop should never be grown two 
years in succession on the same land 
nor should it follow a crop of potatoes. ; 

A great deal of good can be done by 
destroying the moth that.lay eggs for 
tomato worms. If there are any jimson 
weeds in the adjoining fields they will 
always frequent these. They can be 
killed by paddles or destroyed by poison. 
A weak solution of cobalt placed in the 
blossom of the jimson weed will destro 
a great many of them. I think fires 
built around the tomato patch will also 
help to destroy them. The egg is 
deposited on the under side of the tomato 
leaf, and if one watches the moth, he will 
find that it is erratic and will visit’ almost 


the entire field in the course of an 
evening. Its capacity for laying eggs is 
immense. Perhaps several thousand will 
be laid by one insect in the course of a 
few days. The old-time remedy of 
using a flock of turkeys is an excellent 
one. To save my patches I had to resort 
to a weak solution of Paris green. One 
ounce of Paris green to 50 gallons of 
water makes a strong insecticide. This 
can be put on by an ordinary sprayer on 
wheels or by hand. 
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How Tillage Retains Mois- 


ture in the Soil. 
2eooee 

The following article by the late pro- 
fessor E. S. Goff of Wisconsin U. S. A., 
gives the most lucid explanation of the 
theory and system of soil cuitivation that 
we have ever read. 

Scientists tell us we have rainfall enough 
during the year for the largest crops, if 
we could only save it. The statement has 
often been made that we can save water 
by tillage. This has been proclaimed 
from college rostrums, written and 
reiterated through the agricultural press, 
harped and chanted at farmers’ institutes 
until to many of us the subject has 
become stale. I suppose that most of you 
accept the proposition on faith, but you 
do not know how much of reality or tangi- 
bility is in it. Sometimes you doubt the 
truth of it; you would like to see some 
proof; you do not understand it. Plough- 
ing the land seems to make it dry faster ; 
you want more evidence ; you are open 
to conviction. 

When we hear the theory expounded it 
seems all right. By ploughing the land 
we make a million little cisterns beneath 
the surface. These catch the water and 
prevent it from forming into streams and 
running off. Especially is this true on 
nearly level ground. But when the sun 
comes out will not this water dry out as 
fast as it came? Certainly it would il we 
permit it to. 

The theory that tillage saves moisture 
is simple enough. Suppose this book 
which I hold in my hand werea brick. If 
I were to wrap a brick in impervious 
waxed paper and set the brick up ina 
shallow pan of water you all know that 
the water would gradually work up 
through the brick until the top end 
became wet, and then it would begin to 
evaporate from the upper end of the 
brick. Now, suppose we slip the brick 
out of the waxed paper and break it into 
pieces the size of a kernel of corn, then 
dry these fragments over a fire and pour 
them back into the waxed paper case 
again, we can readily understand that the 
water will not creep through the pieces 
of brick as rapidly as it did through the 
unbroken brick. The water has no power 
to jump from one fragment to another, 
and it can only pass from one fragment to 
another when they happen to be in con- 
tact, and these roughly broken pieces will 
be in contact only at their corners. Thus 
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the passageway for the water is reduced 
to a mere fraction of its former capacity. 
You will also recognise that if the brick 
were all broken into fragments we could 
not get all the fragments into the same 
space that the unbroken brick occupied. 
When we crumble the surface layers of 
the soil we raise the surface level, hence 
the water not only has to travel further 
than it did before to get to the surface, 
but its passageway is largely destroyed. 
By harrowing down the surface of our 
ploughed fields, or by cultivating the sur- 
face after it has been compacted together 
by rains, we forma crumpled layer of soil 
through which the water from below can 
hardly rise. The drier this surface layer 
becomes the less water can pass through it. 
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The Barrel Strawberry. 
=EGCO=x . 

The Barrel Strawberry Culture, which 
made a little bit of a sensation here a 
few years ago, and which was so suc- 
cessfuly translated to Europe, especially Eng- 
land, still holds public attention there. So 
much s0, indeed, that an enterprising firm in 
London has introduced a specially con- 
structed barrel on a revolving base. It is 
claimed that ‘this plan of cultivation pos- 
sesses great advantages of economy in labour 
and space over ordinary methods. With 
this system the plants may be forced without 
glass, and a large outlay for building, heating 
apparatus, and labour is saved. In each barrel 
is placed a wire box; this should be filled 
with good peat manure or stable manure. 
The watering of the earth surrounding the 
box is done by an ordinary rose watering can. 
If it is not wanted to force the plants, the 
wire box is simply stuffed with hay, straw, or 
even ordinary leaves. If the contents of the 
box be watered twice a week the plants will 
keep perfectly fresh. A ring of iron fixed to 
the bottom of the barrel rests upon three 
small wheels working on a second iron ring 
placed upon two pieces of timber or bricks 
sufficient to give the whole a solid base. The 
barrels may be easily turned so as to give 
each side its full amout of sunshine. The 
barrels take up but little space, and may be 
placed along the paths of a kitchen or other 
garden, against walls, on a terrace, or on a 
plank in a farmyard where, under ordinary 
circumstances, it would be impossible to use 
the ground for cultivation. The iron-bound 
barrel painted inside and out, pierced with 
too holes, is 15s.; revolving frame complete, 
15s.; Wire manure box, 58.—American Gar- 
dening. 


Although tomatoes can be grown to per: 
fection in New South Wales, it is not an un- 
usual thing to see large quantities of 
American canned tomatoes offered for sale 
in Sydney. The amount of money made out 
of tomatoes by the Americans is considerable, 
The Minister for Agriculture has received 
from the Indiana Experimental Station their 
report on crops in the States for rgor. It 
shows that in Indiana and Maryland 
2,159,000 cases of canned tomatoes were 
packed, the value of which to the farmer 
would be nearly £300,000. 
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Editorial. 


- October is the month of glory in the 
botanical world of Australia. City, 
suburbs, and country vie with each other in 
beautifying the earth, and the growers of 
flowers are all as busy as bees in collecting 
their precious beauties to show. Every 
little hamlet, town, and city has one or 
more exhibitions of flowers during this 
month, and however fickle the weather 
may be, it adds but more zest to the com- 
petition of specialists and lovers of the 
beautiful in Nature. 

The Rose, the Queen of Flowers, holds 
high court during this month, and we have 


_ much pleasure in presenting to our readers 
- some record of the proceedings of the 
Queen from the time of preparation for 


the court ceremony up to the time of the 
great functions themselves... 
The articles and illustrations of our 


Rose Number are prepared. by specialists. 


The artists engaged in this production are 
to be congratulated upon the excellence of 


. their work, and we venture the opinion 


that nothing better has ever been put be- 
fore the public of Australia. 

We have to express regret that owing 
to the demand upon our space for this 


special number, we are obliged to omit a 


quantity of interesting matter sent in, and 
already put into type for publication. 


peste Adelaide has a great reputation 

» for beauty spots.” This arises from 
the fact, whether actual or otherwise we are 
not prepared to vouchsafe, that ‘‘on the hill” 
most people have residences of their own, 
and consequently more or less money to 
spendonthem. Hence the term “ fashion- 
able” is the designation given to the northern 
part of the City of Adelaide. Be all this as 
it may there is no gainsaying the fact that 
North Adelaide is laid out in the October 
month with a fascinating floral beauty. 
Many of the residents are proud of the 
architecture of their houses ; some may have 
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MONTEFIORE, 
BOP 


public life to rest. His Excellency did not 
express himself in those very words, but 
that seemed to be the trend of his thought 
when he made it evident that he had time and 
again refused the approaches of. leading 
Press representatives to describe ‘ Monte- 
fiore,” 

Upon making it clear to His Excellency 
that our sole object in describing ‘“‘ Monte- 
fiore” was to encourage amongst the people 
a growing love of the beautiful in gardening 
he generously consented, and we offer our 
thanks for the privilege of bringing before 
the notice of our readers what we consider 


wo bi eee 


The private residence of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor of, South Australia, the Right Hon 


justification for such variety, but with this 
we have nothing to do. It is the beauty in 
Nature, aided by human intelligence and 
art, which concerns us. For reasons that 
that shall be amply apparent as this article 
proceeds we approached the owner of 
“Montefiore,” His Excellency the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of South Australia, the 
Right Hon. Chief Justice Sir Samuel James 
Way. The gentleman himself, apart from 
titles, is noted for many things, and particu- 
larly his hospitality and generosity. This 
gift, or bump, or attribute, or anything else 
one may wish to call it, extends to people 
who we presume are entitled to it, but His 
Excellency seemed to draw the line in having 
his pet corner of sequestration trespassed 
upon by the journalistic vandal. You may 
go to Government House and describe the 
grounds and gardens there as much as you 
like, the public are entitled to know some- 
thing about that ; but my “ Montefiore” is a 
place of joy where J can seek seclusion from 


at North Adelaide. 


a unique beauty spot in the art of gardening. 

Like most other landmarks ‘‘ Montefiore” 
has a little history, but with this we have 
nothing to do, except to remark that the 
public should feel gratified that during the 
many years that the place has been the resi- 
dence of His Honor the Chief Justice he has 


‘maintained a keen interest in trees, shrubs, 


and plants of rare peculiarities. This in- 
terest is largely shared by his head gardener, 
Mr. David Cole, to whom we accord a word 
of the highest commendation for presenting 
the garden, during a very short regime, in 
such an artistic and charming fashion. The 
grounds are small wherein to apply the art 
of landscape gardening, yet the picturesque- 
ness of the surroundings of the house claim 
constant admiration. 

Making an inspection of the garden at 
“Montefiore” is a great delight. The pre- 
dominating idea is to give happy surprises. 
Close at hand and in the distance the com- 
mon practice of gardeners in laying out their 
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treasures is to enable the visitor to see 
everything in general effect almost. at a 
glance. This is a physical impossibility at 
“ Montefiore.” Comparatively small as the 
area is, it takes hours to see all that is shown 
there.. An immense quantity of growth and 
yet no overcrowding. One thing=is not al- 
lowed to spoil the effect of another. That 
is where the art of the gardener is particu- 
larly manifest. 

The views within the garden are charming 
enough in their variety, but the vistas are 
so arranged that distance is gained by taking 
in objects and landscapes beyond. ‘There is 


. Chief Justice Sir Samuel James Way, Eart.. 


the happiest blending of the ancient and the 
modern. ‘The oldest countries in the world, 
the European, British, and Australian, in all 
their ancient setting of Palms, Cycads, forest 
trees, shrubs, and old and new annuals. 
Old English favourites that we read about 
in Shakspeare are there growing side by side 
with the newest varieties of present day 
catalogues. A charming and most sugges- 
tive combination of the old and the new. 
No two ideas of. plan or design the same, 
but an ever. changing charm. The 
walks have the delightful uncertainty of 
ending nowhere, they seem to lead to any- 
where and everywhere, for ever winding and 
nothing wearying. Here a peep under over- 
hangiug branches, there a shady nook, and 
anon a broad refreshing green lawn broken 
by a group of graceful Palms, and bedecked 
with a bright hue of colouring, a clump of 
gorgeous red, and a spray af white and deli- 
cate tinting of harmonious colour. 

This somewhat bewildering charm of 
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gardening stands upon the crest of Monte- 
fiore Hill, overlooking southward across the 
Torrens Valley at the foot to the city be- 
yond. In this valley is a mass of forest 
growth stretching as far as the eye can reach 
to the east, with the Mount Lofty Ranges in 
the background. Looking westward the 
foreground of the valley is of forest-trees, 


with a glimpse of the Torrens Lake, and - 


beyond .is the industrious, manufacturing 
town of Hindmarsh. Beyond the smoke 


- and game of towering chimneys is the coast- 


line of St. Vincent’s Gulf, carrying the ships 
of merchandise to lands beyond the seas. 
Surrounded by such stretches of views we 
have an ideal spot for a city gentleman’s 
residence. 

Now to particularise upon the garden. 
Beginning“at the entrance gates, the first item 
of detail that catches the observant eye is the 
tiling around the garden edging. This is a 
particular that too frequently escapes the at- 
tention of those whose business it is to lay out 
a garden. Neat tiling is a rarity. And yet 
few things give a more ragged effect to a plot 
of garden than bad tiling. However weéll- 
kept and beautiful a lawn may be it is in- 
variably spoiled by tiles that have a jagged 
and unkempt line. Here we were pleased to 
note that the tiles were laid perfectly. "We 
have never seen them better, and they add 
very materially to the appearance of every- 
thing else. The same remark applies fo 


every other feature of the garden, notwith-. 


standing that there does not appear to be any 
special effort at designing the planting of 
annuals. This lack of effort and yet general 
effect is an illustration of the old proverb 
ars est celare artem. This absence of forma- 
lity is refreshing after visiting so many. gar- 
dens where the designs are so. apparent, and 
although pretty and decidedly effective. “= 
Looking to the right from the entrance 
gate is a beautiful lawn of buffalo and Kén- 
jucky bluegrass,‘which are knitted well to- 
gether. The lawn is broken up by garden 
plots, shrubs, and trees. These are all made 
accessible by a winding grass walk. Here we 
note Palms of various orders of magnificent 
growth and stately heights, and Bamboos, 
Yuccas, Cordylines, climbing Roses, Myrtle, 
a fine specimen of Prunus Pissardi, with its 


rich bronze foliage, and the quivering scintil- 


lating leaves of the Sterculia, also Hibiscus 
grandiflora, two fine specimens of Auralias, 
agiant Opuntia, the native forest ti-tree, a 
Dasylirion, and a Bird of Paradise ffower 
(Strelitzia). Crowning the whole general 
effect of this collection are two giant Eryth- 
rinas (corral tree) with their masses of red 
blooms, giving a gorgeous display. To mass 
together such a collection of trees, shrubs, 
and plants with anything like the effect here 
produced is the work of a masterhand, and 
this is apparent from every view taken of it. 
From whatever point taken the effect 
is distinctive and good. The variation of 
foliage and colouring is always striking and 
pleasing. Not a foot of space is wasted. 
Annuals and perennials are all there to give 
the necessary colouring of boldness or in 
tinting as required. No opportunity for ac- 
celerating natural effect is wanting. The 
trunk of one giant Palm is trailed with the 
graceful Asparagas fern, while another ‘is 
massed around with a luxuriant growth of 
Cactus Cereus Speciosissium, upon which 


the deft hand of the gardener has grafted 
Epiphyllum truncatum. The effect of this 
is delightful. The great white blooms of the 
night flowering variety give a splendid show 
with the crimson blossoms of the other. This 
happy idea is the pérfection of simplicity and 
a great attraction to visitors at ‘‘ Montefiore.” 

While moving about on this lawn one is 
struck with its soft springy character. It is a 
mixture of English grasses, the matted 
fibrous roots of which will stand almost any- 
thing, and keep green all the year round. 

Approaching the house we note a Wistaria, 
and under the shade of the wall a lovely lot 
of yellow Carnations, which unfortunately 
are nameless, and an edging of deep rich 
blue perpetual Lobelia. From the steps 
leading up to the front door a view of the 
drive is obtained to the gate, the right hand 
side of which is a mass of full-grown trees 
of various kinds setin a bed of couch grass 
and small beddings of annuals, the old Eng- 
lish cottage garden varieties predominating 
for choice. 

Walking from the house towards the gate, 
a halt of a few minutes is taken to look at 
the view across the lawn in front of the 
house. The centre is taken up with a foun- 
tain, round about which are grouped a 
variety of palms, cycads, and dracaenas. 
Peeping out here and there are the flower 
borderings and the rose bed, backed up by 
a unique trellis, which we shall presently 
describe. This is a charming little landscape 
view, with the foreign and native birds 
moving about, unconsciously adding to its 


picturesque life and beauty. 


Turning from the drive on to the winding 
pathway leading westward, we pass througha 
little wicket gate and under an archway of 
roses. This is called the ‘bamboo walk,” a 
variety of the canes being in evidence in the 
borders, where also we note Polyanthus, 
Primroses, Aquilegias, Geraniums, Pelar- 
goniums (a nice assortment of regal varie- 
ties), and other familiar but well-selected 
choice of flowers. Special attention is 
arrested by a Glorie de Dijon, trained in a 


‘way not commonly seen, but very effective. 


The old sprays are bent-trained in graceful 
curves, instead of being pruned short back. 
The effect of this is to give a greater pro- 
fusion of blooms for a longer period. ‘Turn- 
ing round on this path, and facing towards 
the east, the visitor gets yet another view of 
the eastern lawn quite different from the two 
already described, notwithstanding that the 
palms, trees, bushes, and plants are of course 
the same. Turning again and proceeding 
along the walk, noting the borders, we come 
to a path at right angles leading to the 
fountain on the lawn facing the house, and 
from here again we get another glimpse of 
the eastern section of the grounds, with the 
giant growth of cordylines, coral tree, and 
palms breaking up the skyline, under which, 
and away in the near distance below, figure 
the rising towers of the Cathedral. Pro- 
ceeding across the.lawn, an inspection of 
the bordering under the windows of. the 
house discloses a number of old favourite 
flowers, conspicuous among them being a 
fine specimen of Dracaena Draco (dragon 
tree), the growth showing that the pseudonym 
is very appropriate. Here, too, is seen an 
illustration of how standard roses can be 
artistically trained upon rustic stakes into 


- circumstances. 
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pillars of beauty. Also a demonstration 
that most things can be done with roses 
when you know how. Here are a number 
of standard roses, full of many years of 
growth, looking well and strong, which were 
transplanted in February. To talk about 
transplanting roses in February would awaken 
the derision of most fanciers in the business 
of rose-growing ; but a pennyworth of prac- 
tical demonstration is worth a great deal of 
conservative ignorance. Here we note 
another little touch of art in the planting of 
a Leycesteria formosa, of Himalayan habitat. 
But for this the aspect would look flat. 
Turning again to view the lawn, we note the 
fine specimens of Diplothemium maritinum, 
regarded by many as the very best of the 
palms, Chamerops, Cycas revoluta, and 
others of merit. Hard by the fountain, and 
standing on a corner of the flower bed, is 
conspicuous amongst other shrubs a Rhyn- 
cospermum jasminoides of excellent growth 
and in full bloom. An archway of roses 
leads on. to the bamboo walk again, from 
which elevation a view or the city is obtained. 
A numbor of old trees have been rooted out 
of the border here, and choice shrubs 
planted, amongst which we note Weigela 
Amabilis; W. Lemoine, and W. Rosea, 
several Bouvardias, Carpentaria Californica 
Acacia cultriformis, Hisbiscus cyracuse alba 
plena, golden fleece Abutillon, Prunus pis- 
sardi,-double flowering peaches, and others. 
A rare and choice collection. Passing along 
the walk, and looking across a continuation 
of the spacious lawn, the eye takes in a 
circular bed of roses, and beyond a fine 
native tree of a weeping habit of growth 
30 feet in height, evidently of the Pitto. 
sporum order: Here also a splendid bush of 
the old English golden yew. This view 
has the greenhouse and fernery to back it up. 
Running over the roof of the fernery is a 
mass of Tropzeolum tricolorum in full bloom. 
This beautiful creeper is growing with the 
rankness of a weed, and not appreciated 
here as itis in England, where a guinea a 
bulb is demanded for it. 

Méandering again to the end of the bamboo 
walk, we enter the latest innovation at 
“Montefiore.” Mr. Cole speaks of this as a 
“pergola.” In reality it is a long trellis 
walk. The design, however, has nothing in - 
common with the ordinary garden variety of 
agriculture, It is adapted from the latest 
introductions to English gardens, the idea 
having come from the old monasteries 
wherein the peripatetic priesthood take 
their daily round of subjective thought and 
gain their didactic learning. But instead of 
huge carved pillars supporting rustic beams 
whereon the delicate tendrils love to ty 


Mr. Cole has had to adapt his sisi 


The uprights of the eae 
ture are double posts 10 feet high, 2 feet 
apart, with 4-inch mesh of wire netting to 
support the creepers. The uprightscarry cross- 
beams 2 feet apart. Each post is 9 feet 


apart for a length of 30 yards, and 12 feet 


wide.. The structure is simple in the ex- 
treme, but very effective, and when interlaced 
with all the beauties of the choicest climbers 
now beginning to throw up their tender 
shoots the effect will be a delight of colour 
and gracefulness, completely hiding the now 
somewhat gaunt looking timber. — At the 
end of this “pergola” is a rockery of fan- 
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tastic design, one of its chief uses being a 
drinking place for the native birds. Of 
these His Excellency has a rare collection. 

We are now on the other side of the lawn. 
The view from here is refreshing, the rosery 
adding beauty to the scene. 

With reluctant steps we now turn away 
from the open garden, the traversing of which 
is a pleasant and liberal education in the 
plotting out of a *gentleman’s residence 
worthy of the highest commendation. 

Our space now forbids a description of 
the greenhouse, ferns, the rockery— 
which is alittle dream of art—and the orchid- 
house, We shall reserve these for our next 
issue. Suffice it to say that the gardens of 
“Montefiore” are a standard of beauty and 
art that do infinite credit to His Excellency 
and to Mr. David Cole, the head gardener. 


Carden Operations. 


POSGSege 


Flower Garden. 


@ LOWER beds should now be ready for the 

reception of annuals. Ifthe ground waskept 
dry in the winter it should now be ina sweet, 
wholesome condition. Annuals for trans- 


planting towards the end of the month should . 


now be sown in seed pans. The hardier 
varieties may be sown in the open ground. 
When planting in the spring we should recall 
the faults of the previous year’s arrangement, 
having made a careful note of failures so as 
to be able to allot the most suitable position 
to each subject. ‘There is such a variety of 
plants, and their tastes are so diverse, that it 
is possible to find something that will adapt 
itself to the most unfavourable situation. Not 
even the hottest and most barren position in 
the garden need be given up as hopeless 
when there are Echeverias and Mesem 
bryanthemums of every description to fill 
up with -Some of these have the merit of 
looking cool on the hottest day, and are in- 
finitely more pleasing to the eye than the 
sight of parched, hungry soil. Every particle 
of ground should be covered with vegetation 
during the summer months. Each plant 
helps to screen the other. Fill up all gaps as 
they occur. The garden should be well sup- 
plied with permanent plants, judiciously 
grouped and arranged, and then it is an easy 
matter to fill in the spaces and borders with 
annuals, biennials, and perennials. Hardy 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, Hibiscus Africanus, 
and others of that character of a low 
growing habit, are very valuable as an under- 
growth. Now is the season to take cutting 
of soft-wooded plants. 
and Primrose that have ceased to flower may 
be divided. Shrubs can be pruned as they 
go out of flower, removing all weak, dead, 
and extraneous wood, and trimming them 
where they have become untidy. 

Lawns will require attention at this season. 
They should be carefully weeded and all 
holes and depressions filled up with light 
soil. Their own mowings are the best pos- 


Pansies, Polyanthus,. 
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sible mulch, and provided the grass has not 
been allowed to grow too long, and leaves 
and all untidy matter have been previously 
swept off, these may remain without prejudice 
to the appearance. Where leaves are looking 
shabby a top dressing and manure should be 
applied. ‘The lawn,” wrote Mr. Robinson, 
“is the very heart of the garden and the 
happiest thing in it.” Garden paths usually 
suffer during the winter from the heavy rains 
and general traffic combined, so that it may 
be necessary at this season to repair any 
defects. If they are well made in the first 
instance they are little trouble to maintain 
Paths should always have a solid foundation 
of hard, rough: stuff, overlaid with gravel, 
sand, etc., of sufficient depth. The highest 
point should always be the centre. ‘This 
admits of good. surface drainage. They 
should be weeded now and got into the 
best possible condition for summer. Turf 
paths are the most desirable in this climate. 

Roses are making vigorous growth now, 
and may call for thinning and directing. 
Where quality rather than quantity is desired 
in the blooms the buds: may be thinned, 
allowing only one to remain for a cluster. 
Hybrid perpetual’ and Tea Roses will 
benefit by an application of liquid manure 

Mulching must not be postponed until the 
dry season, but should be done as soon as 
the ground has benefited to the fullest extent 
by the spring rains. Manure or litter spread 
lightly will then pele to conserve existing 
moisture. 

Dahlias may be planted this month. They 
are gross feeders, and like a moist soil. 
Dig large holes for them, and fill with de- 
cayed vegetable mould, and allow them plenty 
of water during thesummer. Place a central 
stake, and as they grow nip back and direct 
the growth so that the stems may be strong 
enough to support the luxuriant growth of 
the late summer with moderate staking. 
They are among the handsomest. and 
showiest plants in bed or border, and repay 
a little extra attention at the outset. 

Snails and slugs are now very active. They 
have a preference for our choicest blooms. 
Their haunts: and hiding places should be 
discovered and lime frequently dusted over 
the foliage. ‘rapping and catching them by 
means of bran and lettuce leaves will do a 
little towards reducing their numbers. 


wesese 


Flowers in Germany. 


(Translated from Die Gar tenwelt). 


NEWER AND VALUABLE FLOWERS 
FOR DECORATIONS. 


(By TEuTON.) 


ASTERS. 


EFORE to-day have I drawn attention 
to the “Aster peregrinus,” which be- 
longs to our best cut flowers, and which is 
doubly valuable by its early flowering. 
Early in spring the faintly lilac tinted flowers 
commence to develop, and very shortly 
afterwards the flowers appear, Where 
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long-stemmed flowers are wanted «ster 
peregrinus ought not to be omitted, though 
the first cost might be comparatively heavy. 

Trollius Asiaticus, or Goldball, has been 
known for several years, but does not ap- 
pear to be favoured by. our gardeners to the 
extent its beauty deserves The reason 
why this flower has. not been more culti- 
vated may be in.the high price, but even 
this reason has been done away with of late. 
OF the different kinds that are known none 
is more beautiful than. Trollius Goldball.- 
A bouquet of these incadescent, golden 
orange-coloured balls must satisfy even the 
most spoiled taste. The strongest frosts, 
which do such a great deal of ‘damage in 
early spring, never harm our friend. ~ 


FEATHER PINKS. 


Among the feather. Pinks we possess now 
an important new culture, which is con- 
sidered by exp-rts as the best amongst 
white flowering Pinks. Each flower, which 
grows to the size of a snowball, possesses 
a circumference of 15 to.17 cm. With 
perfect right has this new variety been 
called “Snowball, » - A bouquet of cut 
flowers is a picture that brings before the 
eyes the extraordinary richness of its blos- 
soms. Everyone will be surprised at the 
powerful growth of Dianthus plumarius 
“Snowball,” at the strong stems by which 
these mighty flowers are carried. The cir- 
cumstance that every stem carries only one 
blossom is probably the reason that the 
flowers grow to the greatest perfection, and 
these merits ought to agen enLd them 
strongly to us. 


RRERTTCntCe 


Amongst the lasting Delphiniums we pos- 
sess many a pretty variety. For bouquets 
I,.think Delphinium Belladonna: holds the 
place of pride. The beauty by which. this 
variety excels lies in the transparent 
heavenly blue, and in its great productive- 
ness,. which supplies us with flowers’ fer 
nearly four to five months in-the year. 


CAMPANULA. 


Of the beautiful Campanula persiartolie 
“ Moerheimi” we do-not hear or see much, 
notwithstanding. that this plant belongs to 
the best novelties of late years... The plant 
is not exacting in its culture and pays well 
for any trouble expended on it. .The 
closely filled, pure.white flowers appear. at 
a time when the. Pinks are over and when 
good white flowers are scarce. The flower 
is of good use in the “bindery,” and these 
good qualities ought to TRITON for it the” 
Breatest popularity. 

PyRETHRUM. 


White Pyrethrum sinensis forms in the 
spring months a considerable part of our 
bouquet flowers. The “Montblanc” is the 
best known and most popular kind. “ Non 
plus ultra” has the habit of getting the 
flower stems entwined, which is not the case 
with the “Montblanc.” In newer times the 
simple coloured varieties aré preferred cut 
long stemmed. 

MoNTBRETIA. 

I would like to draw attention to a bulb 
growth between ‘“ Montbretia” and “Gladio- 
lus,” which will have a good future as a 
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cut flower. It is from the Cape-born 
“Watsonia Ardernei,” a novelty of the first 
watér, which blossoms very early. The 
snow-white delicately perfumed flowers are 
set on a strong growth, and keep for a long 
time when cut. The single flower has a 
great likeness to the valuable Gladioli, ‘‘ The 
Bride,” only that the flower is smaller in all 
parts. 


ADVICE TO AMATEURS. 


A very low-growing plant which by its 
white and many blossoms is very effective 
and allows cutting for table use is lonopsi- 
dium acaule, which ought to be sown and 
planted out in the same way as “Silene.” 
Winter them in a. box, transplant them in 
the spring, and they will flower for a long 
time, and will form by their compact growth 
and abundance of flowers a perfect orna- 
ment. 

In bluish violet colour, ‘‘ Linaria Cymba- 
laria” is a great success. This plant is also 
richly blossomed, low growing, and stands 
cutting. - é 

A third plant which ought to be sown 
early, and which appears in brown-red 
colours similar to the summer colouring of 
“Coelus Verschiaffelti,” is “‘ Atriplex hortensis 
fol. purpureis.”.; It ought to be sown on the 
flower bed, and it soon blossoms in a good 
red. colour. It must be sown very closely, 
and weed out at once the seedings of the 
green kind which may appear. ‘This plant 
also stands cu ting. 

Of great effect are the Sempervivum 
specialities, of which Sempervivum arachnoi- 
deum in the green colouring, as well as in 
the brown, receive the greater attention: 
I must not forget Sempervivum atropur- 
pureum, which: has a great effect with its 
dark carmine red colouring. 

An ther very: g ateful low-growing plant, 
which one can’ eventually ‘cut down to the 
root, is “ Oxalis tropacoloides fol. atropurp ” 
It has in its leaves a dark carmine red glow 
and produces | in great number small 
yellowish flowers, which. look well against 
the dark leaves! The one drawback to this 
plant is that it sows itself. out)’and there- 
fore springs up again in thenext year. 

The green ‘Spergula pilifera,” which 
grows into many-sided uses in summer, is 
also of value ‘in spring planting; also the 
white-grey “Santolina tomentosa,” whose 
green remaining stem form is also often 
used. ee | og va 

Instead of the silver-grey ‘“ Antennaria 
tomentosa,” one may also use with success 
the “Cerastium tomentosum” and “ Bieber- 
steini,” which -is lasting and ‘hardy, and 
which will decorate itself still late in the 
season with its rich white blossoms. 

There is also worth mentioning a creeping 
Veronica, It grows a great number of 
Prisma nite blossoms, remains as low as 

pergula, will stand cutting, and is 
lasting, so that it stands in the same rela- 
tionship as the others, 

é We have now the colours white, silver-grey, 
light green, brown, and dark grey. TForblue 
we have the low Myosotis, “Victoria”: for 
red and rose, the Silenen kind. Therefore, 
here only remains yellow, which will be 
epresented by “Alyssum saxatile,” It grows 


a little higher than the before mentioned 
plants—about 15-20cm.—but in the hands 
of an expert one might be able to grow a 
miniature form, as in the case of the 
“Myositis” kinds. With all these before 
mentioned yarieties, in conjunction with 
kifferent sorts of Pansies for completion 
perhaps of some necessary colour blend- 
ings, one ought to make a good spring show, 
which ought not to be far behind the rich 
colouring of summer.— C. Rimany, Vienna. 
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Early Spring in the Garden. 


[By “ Hawrnorn.” | 


FTER the dull monotony of a long and 

tedious winter, when the eye ha- longsince 
ceased to be satisfled with mere ferm and 
craves hungrily for colour, more colour, every 
swelling bud, every tender leaf that pro- 
claims the approach of spring is hailed with 
keenest pleasure. During the winter we 
look ruefully, if not reproachfully, at the 
twiggy trees and bushes, the dec'duous varie- 
ties of which our garden is largely com- 
posed and transfer our affections to the faith- 
ful evergreens. No garden should be en- 
tirely without them, especially the variegated 
varieties. ‘Ihe golden Oleandcr, the fresh 
foliage of Pittosporum Undulatum, the 
luxuriant and varied foliage of the Abutilons, 
among others, which relieve the gloom of a 
winter’s day and never fail us in fair weather 
or foul. But alas! for the frailty of human 
nature. When the faintest, tenderest, most 
delicate green appears on the Lilacs, the 
Guelder Roses, Poplars, Elms, and Oaks, 
in short everything of a decidous character, 
our allegiance wavers. The early spring 
toilette’ of the Roses, the Tea Roses conspi- 
cuously, are indescribably lovely, especially 
with the sun behind them, they become 
illuminated, brilliant. The double flowering 
dwarf Pomegranate can also vie with them 
in this respect. It is now a blur of reddy- 
brown ; soon it will change this fascinating 
morning wrapper for a raiment of vivid 
intensest green, and cover itself with bright 
scarlet flowers. . In.autumn its leaves turn to 
lovely gold, and it is always beautiful. Was 
there ever a greater variety of tints in the 
garden and landscape, unlike the sensuous 
colouring of summer or the gorgeous hues of 
autumn all is soft, fresh, harmonious, many- 
toned. . 

As a striking contrast to the soft shades of 
the foliage, yellow is the predominating colour 
among flowers, Wallflowers supply a deep 
rich tone. In spite of the _ their name 
conveys they are rarely given the position 
they are traditionally entitled to. ‘They are 
ever associated with crumbling walls, ruins, 
and simi-wild places, and though we have 
not these advantages, stonework or rockeries 
form a good substitute. They are never 
seen to better advantage than when thrusting 
their luxuriant trusses of flowers and foliage 
through the crevices in stone or rock work. 
A few straggling Daffodils remain to contri- 
bute their delicate yellow to the general 
scheme. Still more delicate are the Prim- 


roses, which are still flowering profusely, re- 


fusing to be daunted by the preliminary 
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canter of ‘a hot north wind riding roughshod 
over their tender blooms. The vivid tone 
of the Berberis is another contrast, and the 
double Kerria, equally showy, is covering its 
slender shoots with bright yellow pompons. 
Like the Wisteria, and a few others, it pre- 
fers to pose at first as beauty unadorned, 
that is to say without the aid of outward 
adornment in the shape of leaves. A Pine 
tree, or group of Pines, a little distance form 
a very effective background to the garden. 
They are such a strong contrast, their out- 
line is so bold. In the presence of much 
that is fleeting, the evanescent glory of fruit 
blossom, the transient lovliness of a rose, the 
brief and lovely season of a deciduous tree, 
the pines suggest permanence and stability ; 
they may be regarded as types of the eternal. 
No other tree invites effects of light and 
shade to such a degree. The morning and 
evening mists, blue and purple, lurk in their 
recesses. The tips of the boughs catch 
every gleam of light and sunshine, while be- 
tween are deep, velvety caverns of shadow. 
There is a particularly lovely Conifer, the 
Silver cedar. Why does not this splendid 
variety find more general recognition and 
acceptance ? ‘To see its colour to perfection 
it should be placed on an upland lawn. The 
delicate glaucous growth gives an impression 
of the snows of yesterday lingering on its 
boughs. It calls to mind other climes, the 
forests of Germany with their snow-laden 
irs. It will be readily acknowledged that 
these specimens give greater variety to a 
garden, and it is variety we are striving after, 
variety of colour and variety of form. The 
European Silver Birch can be grown quite 
well locally ; it is the ‘‘ Lady of the forest” 
of MacWhirter. With a slender form and 
modest habit it can grace even a small 
garden. It is beautiful by reason of the ex- 
quisite silver stem and graceful pendant 
leaves. In autumn it drops pure gold. 

Amidst a group of plants whose foliage is 
somewhat delicate and tender a single speci- 
men of something of the character of a 
Yucca, Recurva Pendula preferably, or 
better still the Furcraea Bedinghausii form a 
notable contrast. The latter also serves ad- 
mirably to emphasise a point. It gives 
strength and dignity to.a garden. It comes 
from Mexico. What opportunities we have 
of being cosmopolitan in our garden, of 
federating the world of plants. 

The variegated Bamboo should be a feature 
in every garden, especially in contrast with 
the red tones of Prunus Pissardi, which in 
the lamentable unavoidable absence of the 
Copper Beach in this climate serves us so 
admirably as a substitute The garments 
that the Bamboo elects to sleep in are dis- 
gracefully ragged and untidy, but now that 
it is putting forth the most immaculate deli- 
cately-coloured blades we would fain forget 
and forgive. 

The White Lilac is supreme among white 
flowers, but is only to be won by waiting. 
For eight years we worried it and coaxed it 
to bloom, but it remained stolidly indifferent 
to our entreaties. At the end of that period 
it began to flower regularly and freely, and 
has continued to do so ever since. 

Lilies of the Valley are now spearing the 
soil and showing quantities of incipient 
blooms. They increase amazingly in a cool, 
sheltered position, and all the attention they 
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appear to require, provided of course the 
soil is fairly rich, is a mulch of decayed leaf 
mould just before they begin to move in the 
late winter. 

Success is very stimulating, especially in 
gardening. Last summer in fear and tremb- 
ling we attempted some Delphiniums and 
were rewarded, some really good spikes of 
flower found us profoundly grateful. This 
year we intend to profit by Miss Jekyll’s 
excellent suggestion and obtain an effect 
with Delphiniums and Globe Artichokes, 
and, better still, Cardoons, and recommend 
the same to anyone anxious to enjoy a 
symphony of silver and blue. 


PTSCOteO See 


Over-Watering Plants. 


NDOUBTEDLY the greatest sin of 

growers of pot plants isthe temptation to 
over watering. This is more particularly 
noticeable in winter when owing to so many 
plants being partially or wholly dormant 
there is very little necessity for feeding 
other than simply keeping the soil slightly 
moist. Have you never compared the re- 
sults and the universality of the practice of 
over-feeding of both human and _ plant life. 
Just think fora moment of the multitude of 
ills that follow in the wake of over-feeding 
the human body. The results are never so 
quickly apparent as those arising from star- 
vation..- In the latter case we quickly 
jump at the-right cause and remedy 
it; in the former the protective and re- 
cuperative forces of nature are often so 
long in being overcome that many causes, 
and very often the wrong ones, are-assigned 
for the ill-conditions resulting. 
_ A pot plant that is repeatedly overfed— 
-A-properly crocked drained pot will 
resist . overwatering-— especially if in 
an open and exposed position where 
the drain upon it by evaporation is 
great—far longer than the ‘‘sedentary” or 
indoor plant, the digestive organs of which 
‘are less lusty and the artificial conditions 
more enervating. 

The navvy, for instance, will, with his 
hard toil, take twice the sustenance, and 
without harm, than the clerk in his office 
will with chronic indigestion. 

‘Then another thing one frequently notices 
is that plants often look miserable when 
the cause is semi-starvation rather than 
over-feeding. This is usually the case where 
the plants, when being repotted, have too 
much soil filled in to the top of the pot. 
Hence when watering just enough is 


put on to the soil to sink in half or a third | 


of the way, because the water runs oyer and 
the pot cannot hold enough. Sufficient space 
should be left on the top of the pot to hold 


water enough to soak the whole of the soil» 


and run through; then no more water 
should be given till the pot is again fairly 
dry and actually needing it.—F.C.S. 


Pope Leo XIII. has always been a great 
admirer of Geraniums, the double scarlet 
Geranium might indeed be called his favourite 
flower. 
ness for church decorations. 


Perhaps on account of its effective- 


Rose the Queen of towers. 


BOSD 


[By A. H. SCARFE.] 


On all the flowers that have been altered 

and improved in character by careful 
selection the Rose perhaps holds first rank. 
Its pre-eminenee amongt the myriads of 
flowers to be found the world over must be 
conceded. The Rose as the “ Queen of 
Flowers” has been elected to her proud posi- 
tion by universal consent. No other flower 
in Flora’s fair domain possesses her many 


it should be mentioned that the Rose of 


Jericho is generally understood to bea cruci- .. 


ferous plant, and all seem to be agreed that 


whatever the Rose of Sharon was, it was cer- : 


tainly not a Rose. Nevertheless, Dr. Hooker. 


enumerates seven species of Roses which he - 


observed in Syria.” 
“ By far the most important ancient quota- 
tion is from Sappho, the Greek poetess, who 


Marechal Neil. Te 


Growing on tripod in the garden of Mr. A. H. Scarfe, from which the firat Lite six roses were, 


cut for the Royal Horticultural Show, Adelaide. 


characteristics. Beauty of form, infinite di- 
versity of colour, delicate and unsurpassed 


fragrance, adaptability to all climes and con-° 
ditions, responding magnificently to expert — 


culture, yet blessing’ the humblest garden 
plot with her varied charms. These are 
qualities which entitle her to the pride of 
place. 

The Rev. A. Foster Melliar, M.A., an 
eminent English rosarian, speaking as to its 
antiquity, says :—‘‘ Homer’s allusions to the 
Rose in the Illiad and Odyssey are, I sup- 
pose, the earliest mention we have. Every 


one will be aware of Bible references, though. 


was born about 600 B.C. **Mr. Wm. "Palit. 
gives in his book a fragment of a’ translation 
of one of her poems : j 
z Ww ould, J ove appoint some flower to reign 

In matchless beauty on the plain, 


The Rose (mankind will all agree), 
The Rose the Queen of Flowers should be. 


The title of the ‘Queen of Flowers,” there- 
fore, is no modern assumption,“ ‘but '- has 
hardly ever been seriously questioned for ~ 
twenty-five centuries.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN ROSES. 
The Rose, however, as we ao it in its © 


He goes on to say::—~ 


ae 
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belong to the present century. In 1829 a 
French grower issued a catalogue with the 
hames of 2,000 varieties, but in 1860 there 
were not many Roses which were considered 
good. From 1860 to 1865 the French 
raisers came to the front, and some wonder- 
ful additions were made to the list, many of 
these being still deemed indispensable, 


amongst them being the famous Marechal’ 


Neil, the finest yellow Tea Rose yet pro- 
duced. 
stimulated, turned their attention to the pro- 
duction of new varieties, and. during the last 
thirty years an astonishing advance has taken. 
place in- England in this direction, notably 
in the class of Tea Roses, which: have.ad- 


o La France. 


The English growers, being~ thus- 


varieties are indispensable for exhibition pur- 
poses in the spring. For late summer or 
winter blooms they cannot be relied on, but 
several of the dark sorts produce splendid 
flowers in the autumn and early winter— 
notably the old Abbe Bramerel, introduced 
as far back as 1871, and the favourite 
General Jacqueminot, which has held its own 
since 1853. This Rose should be in every 
garden if only for its fragrance, while in the 
bud state it is perfection. 

It is impossible to enter fully into the his 
tory and classification of the Rose. It will 


be sufficient to say that most of us, whether 


for exhibition or garden decoration, will 
find all we require amongst the following 


classes :— 


RS 


My experience in Rose culture has-been 
confined to the classes mentioned, and I will 
state it briefly. Lengthy cultural directions 
are unnecessary, as, given general principles 
to guide them, success is assured by those 
who will practice perseverance, industry, and 
self-denial, and who are animated by that 
determination to excel which has  distin- 
guished enthusiasts in all walks of life. 
Gardening literature of the most valuable 
description, containing the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of specialists, is now 
circulated broadcast throughout the land at 
aminimumof cost. An American writer says :— 
“Don’t let any one make you believe that 
successful flower-growing is a matter of luck, 
and that flowers grow better for some folks 


Muriel Grahame. 


One of the finest of the spring and autumn blooming Roses, and 
for which we are indebted to: Guillot, the renowned’ French rosarian. 
Introduced in 1867. . Formerly classed as a hybrid perpetual, but now 
classified by the National. Rose Society of England as a hybrid tea. A 
charming Rose, of a pale peach or lilac rose colour, with silvery white 
centre; of perfect form, and a most delightful perfume, essentially its 
own, and not approached-by that-of any other Rose. 
both for the garden and for exhibition. A so-called climbing variety of 
this Rose was brought out in 1894, but is not to be relied upon as a 
climber, more freqyently-than not reverting .back to ;its dwarf habit. 
The smallest garden should have-a few feet of space reserved for “La 


A general favourite * 


Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons of Newtownards, Ireland, the raiser of 
so many of our best Tea Roses and their hybrids, introduced this charm- 
ing rose as a sport from the ever favourite Catherine Mermet in 1896, Pale 
cream in colour, and of a dwarf habit of growth, its fully expanded 
flowers somewhat resembling The Bride, but without the lemon tint 
sometimes shown by the latter. A very fine exhibition rose, but re- 
quiring skilful cultivation to show it at its best. 


France,” which often produces its best blooms when but lightly. pruned 


and grown in comparatively. poor soil. 


vanced rapidly in public estimation. This is 
owing to their ever-blooming qualities, and to 
the fact that their list now includes some 
beautiful dark varieties in reds, crimsons, and 
magentas, colours which have previously 
been conspicuous by their absence. ‘This 
class, which is eminently suited to our warm 
climate, has by its perpetual flowering quali- 
ties superseded to a great extent the hybrid 
perpetuals or spring-blooming Roses, not only 
for garden and cut flower purposes, but also 
as exhibition blooms. The golden tints and 
delightful blending of shades so wanting in 
hybrid perpetuals are found here in great 
variety. It is amongst the hybrid perpetuals, 
however, that the dark crimson colouring is 
to be found in great profusion, and ‘these 


Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, Teas, 
Noisettes, and Bourbons, the latter being 
fittingly represented by the old favourite 
Souvenir de la » Malmaison,. which has 
sustained its reputation as one of the best 
autumn and winter bloomers since 1843. 
I should also refer to the Polyantha class, 
well-known representatives of which may be 
found in Cecile Brunner and Perle-d’Or, free- 
flowering miniature Roses, very - beautiful, 
and excellent for borders and for floral work. 
For these, which are special favourites with 
the ladies, we have to thank La Belle France, 
for I find on reference to the last official 
catalogue of the National Rose Society of 
England that the whole ten varieties on the 
list have been produced by French growers. 


SSS 


than for others. It isn’t true. Successful 
flower-growing is a matter of intelligence, and 
luck has nothing to do with it. Enquire 
closely -into it, and you will discover that 
your neighbour, ‘who always succeeds with 
flowers,’ owes her success to a knowledge of 
the needs of her plants. She has made some 
study of the requirements of plant life. She 
knows. something about the soil and tempe- 
rature and general treatment her plants ought 
to have, and luck has had nothing to do with 
it. Don’t let any one say luck to you. It is 
the lazy man’s and the lazy woman’s word. 
Don’t trust to its false leadings and teachings.” 


A FEW PRACTICAL HINTS. 
First of all then, situation. This is a 
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matter in which we have to bow to circum- 
stances, and make the best use of what we 
have. An ideal situation is one with an 
eastern aspect, and protected from strong 
northerly or westerly. winds by trees or 
fences. Where the ‘shelter of avhedge or 
trees is not available, fences or trellises 
on which climbing Roses can be grown 
form the best protection from wind, as the 
roots of trees or large shrubs rob the Rose 
bed if at a less distance than 25 ft. or 30 ft. 
Authorities advocate the planting of Roses 
in a bed to themselves, but in many cases 
this is not always possible. I have adopted 
this principle as far as I can, and after a 
good deal of hesitation and considerable ad- 
verse family criticism, grubbed out a num- 
ber of vines and plum trees, which were 
producing fruit for starlings and sparrows, 
in order that ~ might establish a small 
rosery where my plants might grow un- 


molested, and I could properly enjoy my 


hobby. y 
SOIL. 


Any ordinary garden soil will grow 
Roses if properly cared for, but undoubtedly 
that best fitted to produce them in perfec- 
tion is a good deep, heavy loam resting upon 
a clay subsoil. With this good drainage is 
indispensable, for in cases where the water 
lies in the subsoil it is absolutely necessary 
to carry it away by artificial drainage, which 
is also advantageous, inasmuch as it keeps 
the ground moist and the surface loose and 
open. I attach great importance to the 
preparation of the Rose bed. It entails 
more labour and expense in the first place, 
but this is well repaid by after results. The 
ground should be well trenched toa depth 
of at least 2 ft:, and a good dressing of stable 
or well-rotted cow manure, with a sprink- 
ling of bonedust thoroughly incorporated 
with the whole of the soil. This should be 


done if possible some time before planting. ~ 


Mr. C. H. Halstead, of New South Wales, 
one of the best authoritiés in Australia on 


this subject, writes :—‘‘ A’ Rose will’ send - 


up any number of strong new shoots during 
the course of its existence, and the secret 
of proper pruning is to continually, but 
gradually, change the wood every two or 
three years. Too many buds should not be 
left, as most of them will shoot in the spring 
and produce flowers, and if there are too 
many of them they will crowd each other 
and spoil the size of the blooms. The top 
bud on a pruned shoot should always point 
outward, and if the young shoots in the 
early spring appear too thick, some of them 
should be rubbed off.” 

With regard to Roses trained on trellis, 
fences, or tripods, the latter being a very 


effective method, the same authority says :— - 


“The climbing shoots the young plants 
produce in summer should be allowed to 
grow straight up, so as to get as much 
growth as possible before the winter. In 
August select about two or four of these 


shoots and train them horizontally (the - 


lowest pair about 12 in.) from the ground, 


and the next pair about 12 in. above them. | 


Shorten the ends a few inches, and cut clean 
away the rest of the plant. Each year the 
same method should be adopted. The num- 
ber of branches may, however, be increased. 
Keep the most vigorous shoots the lowest 
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down, and do not forget to change the old 
wood for the new every few years To ob- 


‘tain-autumn blooms on very vigorous varie- 


ties-it is necessary to train down and shorten 


the long-climbing shoots in February. For 
verandah and pillar Roses it will not be pos- 


sible to encourage much horizontal growth, 


‘but for trellises and fences growers should 


remember that their duty is to keep the 
bottom part covered; the Rose will look 
after the top.” 


SUMMER TREATMENT. 


After. the general pruning in July or 
August the old mulch can be removed, and 
a dressing of fresh manure given, the former 
being lightly forked without disturbing the 


Kaiserin Augusta Victoria.. 


New South Wales authority, previously 
quoted, says on this point—more particu- 
larly referring to the free-flowering varie- 
ties :—“ An attempt. to ‘keep Roses. con- 
tinually in bloom will very materially de- 
preciate the size of the blooms and the 
vitality of the plants. The growth of shoots 
and leaves strengthens a Rose, because the 
roots increase in like proportion, but the 
production of flowers and seed have the very 
opposite’ effect, and are most exhausting 
to-the plant. In cold climates the winter 
affords a complete rest for several months, 
which here they do not get. Our most 
valued, because most lasting, blooms are pro- 
duced in the late autumn and winter, and if 
our spring and autumn flowers are required 


ws 


Ay 


flower standing erect on strong stems; colour creamy white with sight 


Hybrid Tea, introduced by-Lambert and Reiter, 1891. weit 


tinge of lemon and-high-pointed centre. 


garden or exhibition; stands the 


factory as a dwarf or half-standard. 


roots, If extra fine blooms are desired, as 


_ soon as good growth commences, give the 


plants a little liquid manure -at ‘intervals of 
about a fortnight until the buds are well 
advanced. This is best supplied imme- 
diately after watering, as it then reaches the 
roots direct. 

.I have been asked what treatment to adopt 
during the summer months. After the 
October and November blooms there is no 
difficulty in keeping the plants flowering in 
the sunimer months by frequent waterings 
and cutting back, but seeing that it is labour 
in vain to attempt to grow good flowers 
during this period this is the time when your 
plants. should be allowed to rest, watering 
only sufficiently to keep them alive. <A 


A grand Rose either foy the 
hot weather well, and equally satis- 
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in perfection we have only the summer 
months in which to rest our plants,” 


MANURING. 


As I am indebted to the same writer for 
my experience as to manuring, I quote his 
remarks :— 

Natural Manures, Horse, Cow, &c.—. 
These manures will always rank as the best 
for Roses. For mulching they are invalu- 
able, and when dug into the Rose beds they 
increase -the supply of humus (vegetable 
matter) in the soil Humus is a most im- 
portant factor of the soil in a dry climate, 
because not only does it supply. food for 
the plants, but it greatly increases the 
water-holding power of the soil Horse 
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manure is particularly suitable in incorpora- 
tion with heavy or clay soils, and for mulch- 
ing. It may be used fresh in both cases. 
Cow manure is more suitable for light loamy 
and Sandy soils, but it should be allowed to 
rot ina heap for a month or two before used. 
Liquid Manures—This manure is the most 
valuable of all manures for the exhibitor, as 
it can be applied in ‘the early spring and 
autumn, when it is most wanted to force on 
the young flower buds, and being in liquid 
form, thé roots are able to assimilate it at 
once.” 

I have not given any list of what I con- 
sider the best of Roses to plant, because our 
nurserymen’s catalogues are fullof information 
on this subject, anda glance at the tables of 
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to me a source of unalloyed pleasure. The 
hints which I have given have been acted 
upon in my own experience, and I have found 
little elsenecessary. The Rose is thoroughly 
cosmopolitan ; she bestows her favours im- 
partially alike upon prince and the peasant. 
She blooms with equal excellence in the 
garden of the humble cottager “as in 
the ornate domain of the millionaire; she 
gives an added charm when worn by feminine 
beauty, and brightens with colour and re- 
freshes with fragrance many a sick chamber. 
To any who may _ possess gardens, 
and can be isduced to pay a little attention 
to the cultivation of this exquisite flower, I 
can promise that it will prove a very satis- 
factory recreation. It will entail a certain 


Ritzwilliam. 


Hybrid Tea, raised by Bennett, 1882. A seedling from Devoniensis 
and Victor Verdier. Of dwarf growth, but under good cultivation pro- 


ducing‘exceptionally fine globular! 


blooms of rosy flesh or pale pink. 


Most’ effective wlien grown as a half-standard, and a good autumnal 


bloomer. A fine exhibition flower. 


our Rose shows will enable you to make 
your selection without ‘difficulty. 

 ‘ Neither have I said anything as to the pro- 
pagation of the Rose, which is either by rais- 


“ing from the seed—a practice with which 


we are not likely to concern ourselves—by 
layering, by cutting, and by budding, an art 
which can best be easily and quickly learned 
by taking a practical lesson from anyone 
who understandsit. . Literature bearing upon 
Rose culture is now so widely disseminated 
that ignorance of these points is inexcus- 
able. 

In concluding this fragmentary chat upon 
a Subject which is so interesting to many of 


us, I can only add that the cultivation of | 


such a queenly flower as the Rose has been 


amount of work, but it is work of a character 
which will prove a pleasure. It will induce 
the excellent habit of early rising, for:is not 
the early morning, with its dewy freshness, a 
period of keen enjoyment among one’s 
Roses. It will enforce promptitude of action 
for when the caterpillar and the aphis are 
rampant there must be no procrastination in 
dealing with the enemy. In short, it is a 
pleasure which will in many ways act as an 
antidote to the worrying anxieties which 


seem to be inseparable from everyday life. - 


The love of a garden and the cultivation of 
flowers exercise a refining influence upon 
human nature ; it tends to make men better 
husbands and better fathers ; it relieves the 
monotony of daily lives for many wives, and 


it gives our children an interest in home life 
which is of a beneficial and lasting influence. 
As a mental discipline, therefore, as a physi- 
cal exercise, as a botanical study, as affording 
an out-of-door recreation, which gives un- 
mixed enjoyment to oneself and friends I 
can confidently recommend the culture of 
the ‘Queen of Flowers.” 


=e6CC= 
Exhibiting Roses. 
SOME HINTS TO BEGINNERS. 


[From the “ Gardeners’ Magazine.” | 


§pET me say at once that these notes are 
intended only for the novice and the 
“small man.” The man of big battalions, 
surfeited almost with the prodigality of good . 
young blooms ready for him each morning, 
knows nothing, and cares less about the 
thrifty wiles of the small growers in their 
efforts to» place» before the judges a good 
dozen:.on.a_ certain date; and if heperuses 
these lines. at all it will beat best..with an in- 
dulgent smile. acl yiaetete ei 

Good culture, good plants, and good 
blooms are conditions precedent to success- 
ful exhibiting. All these must be assumed 
to exist. ; : 

Each bloom which promises to be of ser- 
vice must be carefully watched and tended, 
and as soon as the petals begin to show 
signs of expanding a:shade: must be fixed 
over it, to protect from the rays of the sun 
on the one hand, and from rain and dew on 
the other. With the majority of Roses a tie 
or twist. of soft thick Berlin -wool should be 
loosely tied round the expanding bloom, 
gently holding back the outside ring of petals 
and tying only the point or central petals. 
This is beneficial in two ways, it prevents the 
thin-petalled Roses opening too quickly, and 
also causes the pointor céntre of the flower 
to grow and lengthen, and thus the. bloom 
when cut, and subsequently untied, presents 
a much more shapely and better built ap- 
pearance than one left to open naturally, 
and usually on hot days, much too quickly 
for the due maturity and consequent perfec- 
tion of the specimen.: It is useless to put 
on the tie more than a day ora day anda 
half before the show. The best time for 
putting on the ties is in the evening or in 
the early morning, but never while the bloom 
is wet. 

‘On the morning of the show be up and 
out by daylight with your boxes, with tubes 
filled with water, in some: shady convenient 
place, and commence cutting at once, and 
immediately place the blooms in water. On 
no account leave them lying about after 
being cut, and when all are gathered take the 
boxes into some cool shed or room where 
there is plenty of light, but no sunshine, and 
begin to get your beauties ready for their 
court display. This can be done to much 
greater advantage at home at leisure than in 
the crowded hall where the excitement 
which is all abroad is sure to infect the 
calmest and most phlegmatic amongst us, 
and frequently impairs our judgment in mak 
ing our selection from amongst the numbers 
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of blooms we have brought. Suppose we 
are dealing with a “12 distinct” box. Begin 
by taking one Rose at a time and gently re- 
move the ties, and with a soft camel-hair bush 
assist the petals to open—if the bloom ap- 
pears of good shape, size, and colour, and 
likely .to last in that condition for the next 
few hours, carefully replace the tie round the 
central petals, tying rather tighter than when 
on the plant, and wire the stem of the bloom 
with a Foster support, and place it in the tube 
itis to permanently occupy. Begin at the top 
left-hand corner of the box with the largest 
and most perfect Rose you have—say a dark 
one—then next to it put a light coloured one, 
then dark, and so on, well mixing the colours, 
and thus making each Rose show up the at- 
tractions of the adjacent blooms. The back 
row must consist of the largest specimens, 
the middle row of those next in size, and all 
the smallest blooms must be -placed in the 
front row. 


Ween the box is filled it will present rather 
a disreputable appearance with each bloom 
tied up, and only the outer petals showing, 
but who of us has ever seen a sparkliug 
Sunday belle looking her best in her Saturday 
night curl papers. Close the lid all but an 
inch and stand the box aside, and leave it 
alone until the time comes.to carry it cff to 
the show. Do not invite each individual 
member of your household separately and 


apart to come to a private view. ‘Vhey do. 
not appreciate the curl papers, and the con-" 


stant lifting of the lids only admits warm 
air, and in a sense is disturbing. to the 
blooms. 

Never if you can help it lose sight of your 
boxes on the way to the show... If the hall 


is near home this is an easy matter, but when . 


travelling by train try to have the boxes in 
the carriage with you. 
able make friends at once, with the guard, 
and travel in a compartment near his van so 
as to be on the spot at. once when remov 
ing from the train. The average railway 
porter if left to himself usually handles the 
box containing your best blooms as if it were 
an empty milk churn. 


leave the boxes there while we go off at once 
to the officials’ tent and secure our cards. 
This period of the day is often of aver 
trying nature to the exhibitor. 


Many a time I have been at a show where, 
according to the regulations, boxes could not 
be admitted after ro o’clock.in the morning, 
and it has been twelve or half-past before the 
judges came round to do their work. It 
seems to be nobody’s fault in particular. 
The secretary usually receives the blame; 
and I imagine it is no pleasant task to have 


to listen to the angry tirade of a disappointed . 


exhibitor whose blooms two hours. before 


might well have received premier honours, 


but whose chance has been ruined by the 
prolonged delay. ; 


As soon as you get an intimation that the 
judges are coming get the lids off, and the 
ties taken off the blooms. 
flowers may appear to have gone off some- 


what, and in this case take them out and ~ 


replace by younger spare blooms, a number 
of which we should always take with us (but 


Some of the - 
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in the hurry be careful to see that you do 
not already possess a flower of the same 
variety in the stand or you will be disqualified 
for duplicates), then raise the bloomis a little 
higher in the tubes so as to make them 


stand out boldly. . Raise the back of the box 


a few inches above the level of the staging, 


and prop itup with a wedge or a small’ 


flower-pot.. This. throws up theback rows, 
and-shows off the whole of the flowers to the 
best advantage. See that the proper card is 
left face downwards by the side or in 
front of the box, give one last look round to 


see that all is right, and -by this time.the: 


official request that we should clear out will 
have become too pressing to be resisted. 


For the next hour weare left very much to ; 


our own devices, and avery anxious, nervous 
time it is, and the best thing I find is to hunt 


out the refreshments and endeavour to calm ~ 


our excitability by the squarest meal that 
can be procured. © We shall probably be able 
to do justice to it, as one’s breakfast on show 
days is not generally of such a satisfying or 
snbstantial nature as it should be. 


What an exciting rush it is into the hail- 


directly the judges cone out. I think these 
are the most anxious moments of all. 


We.' 


scamper round from box to box to see what’ 


~ has been our reward, with no thoughts just 


at the time for the success or failure of 
of others. 
It is a lovely feeling 


we cannot all andalways have first prizes, let it 


Well, let. us hope we find a’ 
. “first,” on each. 
- But if on occasion we do not succeed, and 


make us more dogged and determined to do: 


better next year. ~ “ You never know your 


‘luck ;’ and I well remember the first time I 


exhibited, I got a third prize for my six.’ I 
was delighted, but when the first prizeman was 


pet hts in.. disqualified, for some’malpractice or other— 
If this is, impractic-.° 


I forget what it was—and I was promoted to 
second prize, there was no holding me. 


’ It seems to be the correct thing when unsuc- 
cessful to abuse the judges. - They sometimes 
are not careful enough I think, and in 
judging Roses are too apt to let their fancy 
be influenced by the principles of avoirdupois 


‘» rather than by slowly arriving ata decision 
When we arrive at last at the exhibition ' 
hall we should select some quiet cornet and ° 


by pointing each bloom separately, and thus 
make the total number of points for each 


exhibit represent the result ; but this only . 
‘occurs in local shows where the judges 


are called upon to adjudicate on a multitude- 


of subjects in a restricted time ; and even in 


~ glaring cases I have usually found it best to 
+ take the iujustice “lying down.” ~ 


Just one last word, little men fight keenly, 
and with the intense eagerness of little folk 
in another sphere of life. But in exhibiting 


our Roses—as indeed in all such competi- » 


tions—let us endeavour to emulate the 
sweetness and brightness of our flowers in 
our feelings towards those who are strug- 
gling. against us in what should be the 
pleasantest and most friendly of contests, 
where no bitterness or animosity should find 
a place, winning or losing with a good heart 
and cheerful spirit, and then we shall make 
amongst kindred souls who love the garden 
and the flowers we grow, friendships which 
will last us our life through, or if severed 
earlier, will yet leave us with memories 
sweeter and more. fragrant even than the 
< fragrance of the Rose.” 

—G. W. Cook, 


Roses for the Rock Garden. 


r 
becom “The Garden.” 


T is not because there is any, dearth of 
+ subjectsto plant in the rock ‘garden that I~ 
venture to recommend - Roses, but simply 
for the reason that some few varieties are seen — 
to the best advantage when trailing gracefully 
over votllbori: At the base of the rockwork, ~~ 


those who know them can readily under- 


stand how exquisitely beautiful would be the 
tiny little Fairy Roses (R. Lawrenceana), 
with their exceedingly deminutive flowers no 
larger than a sixpence, or the more modern 
Polyantha Roses, of which Little Dot and 
Etoile d’Or would be most suitable by reason | 
of their lowly growth. The stronger forms 
of this tribe, such as Perle d’Or, would be 
better adapted to plant midway upon’ the 
rockwork, and the same might be said of the 
ever-flowering White Pet, which produces 
immence corymbs of blossoms, each one ° 
like a miniature rosette. A sheltered, sunny 
nook should be reserved for that tender 
gem Berberifolia Hardii. Give it a little 
peat and. protection in winter and spring, 
and it will be’sure to flourish and yield plenty 
of its very transient but charming yellow 
flowers, which are prettily spotted at the base 
of ‘each petal with chocoiate. Another 
somewhat tender but beautiful; Rose is the 
single white Macartney, that i$ well deservy- 
ing of a_place-—if not on the rockwork, at 
least.in some sunny spot of the, garden, pre- 
ferably at the-foot of a warm wall. Its neat, 
shiny foliage is at all times intecesting. 

A rockwork is jut the place for such 
quaint varieties as the green Rose. ‘his 
curiosity is nothing more nor less that a 
redundant supply of calyx, the so-called 
flower being quite minus of petals. These 
calyces are pea green when Opening, but 
change to a russet-brown shading as they 
develop. It is a true China Rose, produc- 
ing these singular flowers in’ quite large 
bunches. Another pretty, if quaint, variety 
is the crested Moss, or, more properly, 
Provence Rose. Here the rose-coloured 
flowers are beautifully enveloped with a 
quantity of fringe, not unlike. tiny Fern 
_Jeaves. It is strong-growing, so should be 
placed accordingly. Two little gems for the 
rock garden are to be found in the miniature 
Provence de Meaux, both the pink and 
the white - forms. It is a delightful 


"little: Rose of lowly ;growth, similar to de 


-Meaux.. Rosa microphylla. rubra, unfortun- 
ately, is rather tender, otherwise it is a_most 
interesting Rose. ‘Iwo excellent kinds for 
the ‘background are the fragrant Dawson 
Rose, now becoming well known, and_ its 
white sport. Rugosa Mrs. J. Waterer;’ 
bright crimson, the double flowers very 
freely produced; Austrian Briers,- Single 
Copper and Single Yellow, the double 
Harrisoni, and the Stanwell Perpetual | 
Scotch Rose, that well justifies its appellation 
of perpetual, are also very suitable. Hebe’s . 
Lip is a delightful single variety for the . 
background, harmonising well with Macrantha_ 
perhaps the loveliest of all the singles. If, 
the rock garden were sufficiently extensive _ 
room should be found for one or two of the 
Penzance Briers, such as Anne of Geierstein, . 
the richest in colour, and Lady Penzance, 
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the most beautiful of all, colour coppery 
orange. Rosa sinica Anemone is a first- 
rate novelty, said to be a hybrid of Rosa 
levigata. One thing can be said in its 
favour, and that is it flowers freely on young 
plants. One cannot claim this much for 
Rosa levigata. The flowers of Rosa sinica 
Anemone are single, and almost as large as 
those of Macrantha. In colour they remind 
one of the Hybrid Tea La Fraicheur. Pos- 
sibly few individuals are aware of the rare 
beauty to be found in single varieties of 
Rosa indica. Let anyone procure a packet 
of Tea and China Rose seed, and he will 
obtain some delightful single varieties of 
quite enchanting colours that only require 
planting to gain for them admiration. I was 
much interested in one I saw growing at 
Kew last year, namely, Rosa indica diver- 
sifolia. Its pretty single carmine. flowers 
were a relief from the double forms aréund. 
Ihave seen some of these single Teas and 
Chinas (that always predominate when a 
quantity of seed is sown) with flowers as 
prettily edged as a Picotee. Rosa Wichu- 
riana and its very interesting hybridised 
seedlings open up visions of wonderous 
beauty in the near future; for it willbe quite 
possible to completely envelop ugly mounds 
The plants. 
running as they do along the ground, root 
like Ivy, and when once a specimen is pro- 
cured it will be no difficult matter to obtain 
any quantity of rooted cuttings. Whether 
hybridising with the Tea-scented will affect 
their hardiness remains to be seen. It is 
said to be one of the newest kinds, Jersey 


Beauty, looks like a yellow Cherokee Rose. 


If so, and it flowers freely, it will be a decided 
gain. PHILOMEL. 


POOSO OES > 


The Blue Rose. 


Mr. M’Donald, an American rosarian, has 
just brought to England a_ horticultural 
curiosity in the shape of a blue rose, of 
which he is himself the cultivator. Extreme 
precautions were taken to protect it from 
perils of the sea and salt water, etc., and to 
keep it fresh and vigorous, it being protected 
in a specially fitted, beautifully-worked 
miniature greenhouse, something like a bird 
cage in shape. Asa result, on arriving in 
Liverpool the buds were found to be in 
splendid condition. Mr. M’Donald will 
exhibit the specimen at one of the great 
forthcoming horticultural shows, and expects 
to ‘make a pile’ by its introduction into 
the gardens of England and Europe. It will 
no doubt, have a welcome from lovers of the 
curious, but it is exceedingly questionable 
whether a blue rose cut off, as it must be, 
from all the pleasant sentiment that 


surrounds its kind, will win for itself any, 


wide spread favour. Indeed from that 
point one wonders whether a blue rose is 
a rose at all. 


7SO303030 > 
Mrs. Kendal loves Roses best, and Lilie 
of the Valley next. 


Mr. Edwards’s favourite flowers areeth 
Violet and the Primrose. 


Letters 
From the * States. 


SB CSBOESGES > 
New South Wales Notes. 


. [From our own Correspondent. | 
Sydney. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Hor- 
ticultural Society was productive of an ex- 
ceptionally fine display of exhibits. The 
Roses were much admired, and, notwith- 
standing the heavy rains of the preceding 
days, were really first class. The Roses 
shown by Mr. A. Tymms, of Gladesville 
Hospital, were awarded first prize, and 
were without doubt the finest in the room. 
This exhibit included La France, Glorie 
Lyonaise, Madam Jules Grolez, Madam 
Haste, Prince Camille de Rohan, The 
Bride, Rainbow, Captain Christy, Belle 
Siebrecht, Kaiserine A. Victoria, Maman 
Cochet, and. Henri. Maynadier. A speci- 
men of a new variety—Mrs. E. Mawley— 
exhibited in Mr. J. Horton’s collection re- 
ceived a lot of attention. It is a fine flower 
of arich salmon rose colour, and of good 
shape. : 

Mr. T. Nicol exhibited a bloom of Vic- 
toria regia (Nymphoea). The natural 
habitat of this plant is the Amazon River, 
South America. It is not unusual for each 
matured leaf to measure 21 ft. in circum- 
ference and about 7 ft. in diameter. 
Amongst its pecularities may be mentioned 
that each leaf is turned up at the edges for 
about 2 inches all round, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a large, shallow frying-pan, and 
it will be found that upon turning over the 
leaf its under surface is covered with thorns. 
It is stated on authority that each leaf will 
support a child three (3) or four (4) years 
old. The flower begins to open at about 
6 p.m., and by 7 p.m. is fully expanded. 
It is then pure white in colour, and gives 
off a delightful perfume’ during the night. 
It closes up at the approach .of morning, 
but again opens the succeeding. evening. 
On this occasion it is of a heliotrope colour. 
This flower received: everyone’s attention 
and enquiry. : 

Another exhibit which received a lot of 
notice was-a_ seedling Hippeastrum 
(Equestrian. Star), shown by Mr H. 

. B. Bradley. It was of. a_ rich 
self red colour with .white stripe. It 
was a beauty, and many. gardeners present 
expressed the opinion that it was the finest 
they had seen. 

An. exhibit that attracted me was an. 
Orchid, “ Brassayola Digbyana,” shown by 
Mr. Nicol. This Orchid is one of the 
parents used in the production of the new 
Hybrid, ‘King Edward.” 

A Cactus, ‘‘Epiphyllum 
superbum,” was much admired 
men was very fine, the flowers of a delicate 
rose pink colour. It was shown by Mr. 
J. Yorke, and obtained a first prize. 

A few trays of Pansies were shown of 
good form and colour, 


Russelianum 


The speci-° 


The hat-trimming prizé was awarded to 
Mrs. Jones, whose hat was very artistic. 

Just now our florists are making fine 
window displays with Lilacs, Tulips, and 
Peonies, but of course it is well known 
that the first and last will not thrive very 
well in Sydney, although I have seen some 
first-class blooms at our Botanic Gardens 
during the past few years. The supplies . 
are nearly always drawn from our country 
gardens. 

The following is the list of prize-winners 
at the Horticultural Society’s meeting last 
month :— 

; A Division. 

Twelve Miscellaneous—Mrs. W. Sayers, 
1; T. Nicol, 2 ; J. H. Horton, 3. 

Twelve Roses—A. Tymms, 1; G. Ker- 
shaw, 2. igi 

Twelve Annuals—J. H. Horton, 1; H. 
H. B. Bradley, 2. 


B. Division. 
Six Miscellaneous—Mrs, Drummond, I; - 
N. Marks, 2. ‘ 
Six Roses—Mrs. Drummond, 1; J. Mus- 
grove, 2. 


Six Annuals—Mrs. Drummond, 1; N. 

Marks, 2. 
C. Division. 

Hat-trimming: —Mrs. Jones, 1 ;;Mrs. Hor- 
ton, 2; Mrs. Drummond, 3. 

Pot Plant—J. Yorke, 1 ; T. Nicol, 2. 

Twelve Pansies—H. H. B. Bradley, 1; 
C. Gosper, 2. : 

Non-competitive—A. Tyinms, collection 
of Shirley Poppies (very highly com- 
mended). C. Gosper, two Orchids (very 
highly commended), 


~esssessee 
Horticultural Society of 
New South Wales. 


The annual Rose Show was held in the 
Concert Hall of the Queen Victoria Mar- 
kets on Wednesday, 22nd instant. There 
has not been a finer collection of plooms 
for some years past, and the attendance of 
the public was very large. Amongst the 
flowers attracting the most attention. were 
specimens of the recently introduced 
Hybrid Teas—Gladys Harkness, Bessie 
Brown, Corallina, and Baldwin. The 
firstnamed is after the shape of La France, 
of a beautiful rosy pink color, with large 
incurved petals. Bessie Brown is of a white 
blush color, and splendidly shaped. I 
picked out as being exceptionally good 
blooms of K. A. Victoria, M. Neil, Dr. 
Rushpler, Gloire de Exposition de Bruxel- 
les (remarkably dark Rose), Muriel Gra- 
ham, Queen of Queens, Souvenir de Mad- 
ame Metral, The Bride, Paul Dupuy, Earl 
of Dufferin, La France, Madame Gabrielle 
Liuzet, Prince Camille de Rohan, and 
Maman Cochet. Mr. G. Kershaw was the 
most successful exhibitor in, this class, 
carrying off no less than five first prizes 
with excellent exhibits. Other gardeners 
who tabled excellent blooms were H. Fer- 
guson, P. KE. Ewington, Mrs. Drummond, 
E. P. Morris, and A. J. Tymms. The 
judges had really a difficult task to allot 
the places. Mrs. Drummond gained “The 


t4 


Champion Rose’ prize with an excellent 
specimen of the Harl of Dufferin, but it was 
the opinion of many that several ran her 
exhibit very close, especially Mr. Ewing- 
ton’s Paul Dupuy. Too much praise cannot 
be given to the “Decorative Rose’ exnibits, 
which were’ especially admired by the 
ladies. To my mind, the specimens of Ma 
Capucine, Carmine Pillar, Beaute Incon- 
stante (Mr. H. Ferguson), Roger Lambelle, 
Austrian Copper Briar, Bonton d’or (G. 
Kershaw) were excellent. This class of 
Rose is attracting plenty of attention from 
our gardeners. 

‘Some good orchids were shown by Mr. T. 
Nicol, gardener to Mr. H. Dixon. Two de- 
serving special mention were Dendrobium 
atraviolaceum (New Guinea) and Cattleya 
citrina (Mexico). The flower of the latter 
has a drooping habit, fine yellow color, and 
possesses a pleasant perfume. 

The Hippeastrums of Mr. H. H. Bradley 
were excellent, both as regards color and 
size ; some of them the finest I have seen. 

The Sweet Peas of Mr. W. H. Hatcher 
were awarded first prize in competition 
with a collection of first-class exhibits. 

In Mrs. Sayers’ collection of miscellan- 
eous, I noticed a beautiful Lilium rubrum 
vittatum. It was an early bloom, but 
without a blemish. In this section were 
also specimens of Gerbera Jamisonii (Cape 
Daisy), and of Alstromeria alba. These 
were very pretty and attractive. 

Mr. Gosper’s Pansies were very good, 
notwithstanding the season. 

Although there were only a few exhi- 
bits of Carnations, the flowers were excel- 
lent. it 

A striking non-competitive exhibit was 
a very simple but artistic table decoration 
arranged by Mr: T: Nicol... It was very 
highly commended. This exhibitor was 
also. praised for a floral crown of Roses. 

Mrs. Jones scored several first prizes for 
floral work. Her bridal bouquet was the 
centre of attraction for the gentler sex. 
It was made up of Water Lilies, White 
Lilac, Watsonia.O’Brienii, White Carna- 
tions, Lilies of the Valley and Philadel- 
phus. It was easily first. 
used with much. artistic effect, was also 
awarded first prize. 

The following is the list of prize-win- 
ners: 


Six Pot Plants, suitable for table decoration— 
1, J. Toyer; 2, G. E. Bragg. 86 Roses—l, G. 
Kershaw; 2, A. J. 'lymms; 3, H. J. Ferguson. 
24 Roses—1, G. Kershaw; 2, H. Gazzard; 3, G. 
Knight. 12 Roses—l. N. C. Lockyer; 2, H. 
Gazzard; 3, H. J. Ferguson. 6 Roses—1, H. 


Gazzard; 2, G. Kershaw. 6 Roses, dark—l, G.. 


Kershaw; 2, G. E. Bragg. 6 Roses, light—l, G. 
Knight. 6 Roses, all one variety—1, G. Kershaw ; 


2, N. G. Lockyer and G. Knight, equal. 6 Pelar-. 


goniums—1, G. E. Bragg. 12 ‘Carnations, not 
Marguerites—l, W. C. Fripp; 2, H. Gazzard; 3, 
G.E. Bragg. 6 Carnations, not Marguerites—l1, 
W.C. Fripp; 2, G. E. Bragg. 6 Bouvardias—l, 
H. Gazzard. 12 miscellaneous, outdoor—l, Mrs. 
Sayers; 2, R. Forsyth; 3, H. H. B. Bradley. 
6 miscellaneous, indoor—l, Hugh Dixon (T. 
Nicol, gardener). 12 Bulbous, not necessarily 
distinct—1, H. H. B. Bradley; 2, G. E. Bragg. 
12, Gladiolus—l, G. E. Bragg. 12 Pansies—1, H. 
H. Bradley. 12 Sweet Peas—1, W. H. Hatcher; 
2, Miss G. A. Gates; 3, A.J. Tymms. 12 Roses, 
Section B—1, E. P. Morris; 2, E. P. Ewington ; 


This lady’s. 
table decoration, in which Sweet Peas were ~ 
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3, A. W. Fleming. 6 Roses—W. M. Musgrove’ 
3 Roses, dark—A. W. Fleming. 3 Roses, light— 
W. Musgrove. 3 Roses, all one variety—A. W. 
Fleming. 3 Pelargoniums—M. Marks, second 
prize only. 6 Carnations, not Marguerites—W. 
Musgrove. 3 Carnations, not Marguerites—W. 
Musgrove. 6 miscellaneous, ourdoor — Mrs. 
Drummond. 3 miscellaneous, indoor—C. T. 
Gosper. 6 Annuals and Biennials—Mrs. Drum- 
mond. 6 Bulbous, not necessarily distinct—Mrs. 
Drummond. 12 Pansies—C. Gosper. 6 Sweet 
Peas—B. Haigh. 12 varieties decorative Roses— 
1, G. Kershaw; 2, H. J. Ferguson; 3, A. J. 
Tymms. 12 Roses, in sets of three each—l, J. 
Roberts ; 2, R. Forsyth; 3, W. Musgrove. Sec- 
tion D: 2 dress sprays—1, Miss Gates; 2, Mrs. 
Horton; 3, Mrs. Jones. 2 buttonhole bouquets— 
1, Mrs. Jones; 2, Mrs. Drummond and Miss L. 
Gates equal. Best arrangement in Sweet Peas, 


ay to cover a space not exceeding 4 x 3—1, Mrs. 
“Jones; 2, Mrs. Horton; 3, B. Haigh. Bridal 


bouquet—l1, Mrs. Jones; 2, Mrs. Drummond, 


- Vegetables, 3 varieties—M. Marks. 


PESSEESEO = 
South Australia. 


[From our own Correspondent. | 
. Adelaide. 
The Flower Show of the year was held 
on October 30 in the Adelaide Town Hall, 
and the Royal Horticultural Society is to 
be congratulated upon one of the very best 
exhibitions of flowers that could be got to- 
gether. October is the month above ail 
others for flowers in South Australia, and 


_in spite of the bad weathering of the cru- 


cial days before the show, the Roses stood 
well. The Society, however, would do 
well to fix the time a week earlier, to suit 
the growers on the plains. 

‘There are two palpable results regai ding 
the show of Roses which the Society might 
with fairness alter. 
growers on the plains cannot successfully 


compete with growers in the hills, and, | 


therefore, separate classes for these should 
be arranged. 
hibit of such a number as forty-eight 
Roses is almost necessarily spoiled of its 
standard of excellence by inferior blooms. 


A. marked feature of all the exhibits in — 


this class was the back line of inferior 


blooms the whole length of the staging. 


An improvement in the staging by. some 


exhibitors was noticeable in the adoption — 


of the boxes of a similar pattern to those 


in vogue at the National Rose Society of | 


England. No doubt the vases carrying as 
much of the foliage of the Rose as con- 
venient ig the nearest approach to Nature 
that can be had at a show, and the first 
and second prizes in this class, won by Mr. 
Smith and Mr. H. Kemp, demonstrated 
this. It is almost invidious to pick out 
special beauties in this class, but Louise 
Wood, Marie Van Houtte, and Francois 
Araga could not miss the eye in Mr. 
Smith’s collection; while in Mr. Kemp’s 
twelve the White Mamen Cochet, Ellen 
Willmott, and Mrs. Lippiatt were beauti- 
ful blooms. | 

The exhibit that attracted as much ad- 
miration as any was Mr. A. H. Scarfe’s 
six of Marechal Neil. They were superb. 
The first prize exhibits in three, six, and 
twelve blooms were all good from the hills 
garden of Mr. Smith. Amongst these, 


One is the fact that 


The second is that any ex- ° 


special note was taken of Mrs. J. Laing, 
Pete de Lyon, Earl of Dufferin, Souv. de 
Mad. Jos. Mitral, Cloth of Gold, Catherine 
Mermet, Ernest Metz, and Francois Drago. 

Mr. Kemp’s twelve decorative Roses 
were good, the little Euphrosyne ‘holding 
its own with the massive yellow Billiard 
and Barr. If one could possibly fix upon 
the best exhibit in the show it might be 
the group of twenty-four staged by Mr. 
Smith. 

Other flowers that created much admira- 
tion. were the pot plants in Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, and a magnificent specimen 
of White Azalea, exhibited by Mr. H. 
Sewell, who also carried off a great num- 
ber of prizes for cut flowers. The orchids 
from C. F. Newman & Son’s were perfectly 
charming, while their decorative art in 
bougqiftets and designs were objects of de- 
light. 

Tihe table decoration, with the delicately 
tinted Shirley Poppies and Begonias, set in 
light ferns and wild oats, was artistic to a 
degree. The second prize with orchid 
blooms was pretty, as were, in fact, all the 
other tables. a 

‘Mention should have been made of Mr. 
Ising’s exhibit of six Carnations—Miss 
Arkwright, Heather Bell, Mrs. L. H. 
Diver, The Gift, Mrs. Eric Hambro, and 
Voltaire. These were most worthy. Mr. 
Cruickshank also staged a good exhibit of 
Gladiolus. 


The following is a list of some of the 
principal prizetakers: 


‘Rosrs._18, H. A. Smith, 1; H Kem 2: 
H. A. Smith,1; A. H. Scarfe and J. ees 
(tie). Hybrid perpetuals, 18 and 12, H. A. Smith 
1; J. Lipman, 2. 6, H. A. Smith, 1; W.J. Smith, 
2. 3, J. Gipman, 1; H. A. Smith, 2. Not hybrid 
perpetuals, 24, H. A. Smith, 1; J. Lipman, 2. 12 
H. A. Smith, 1; A. H. Scarfe, 2. 6, H. A. Smith, 
1;°H. M. Giles, 2. 3, H. M. Giles, 1; C. A. Halli- 
day, 2. 1, C. A. Halliday, 1. Any one variety 
6, A. H. Scarfe, 1; Hy. A. Smith, 2. Rose Bway 
three of each variety, 6, Mrs, W. Thomas, 1; E. 
A. Colbey,2. 3, H. Kemp, 1; E. A. Colbey, 2. 
Garden or decorative Roses, three cuts of each 
12, H. Kemp, 1; E. Gries, 2. 6, W. Harris 1. 
E. Gries, 2. 3, W. Harris, 1. Roses in vases, 12 
distinct varieties, each one bud, one full rose, and 
own foliage (special prizes), H. A. Smith, 1. H 
Kemp, 2. Amateurs—12 and 6, J. Lipman, 1 ; EB. A. 
Colbey, 2. 3, G. Tucker, 1; Mrs. W. Thomas, 
2 oe ae W. Thomas. Z ‘ 
uT HLowrrs.—Anstirrhinums, H. M. Gi 
G. Smith. Carnations, H. H. Ising, ete 
Innes, Mrs. W. Thomas, E. Hall, J. J. Gabb 
Picotees, J. H. McInnes. ~ Pinks, D. Cruickshank, 
J. H, McInnes. Sweetwilliams, J. J. Gabb, J. H. 
McInnes. Dianthus, double, J. Lipman, Ww. Col. 
lins; single, J. J. Gabb, Mrs. W. Thomas. Ericag 
©. A. Halliday, H. Sewell, G. Smith. Gladiolus 
WwW. H. Shaw, D. Cruickshank, J. H. McInnes BE. 
Gries. Iris, J. H. McInnes, EB. Gries, tik. 


Orchi 
C.F. Newman & Son, H. Sewell. Pansies, O.." 
Halliday, J. McInnes, FE. A. Colbey. Pelar- 


goniums, H. Sewell, W. J. Smith, 
‘Thomas, W. H. Ind. Penstenions, W. HL sha. 
Petunias, H. Sewell, W. Collins, D. Cruickshank. 
J. H. McInnes. Phlox, E. Gries, B. P. Mitchell’ 
Verbenas, J. H. McInnes, CG. A. Halliday, J. J. 
Gabb. Bulbous or Tuberous, GC. F. Newman and 
Son, J. J. Gabb. Climbers, C. F. Newman & Son 
KE. Gries. Annuals, W. Harris, J. J. Gabb, J. i 
McInnes. Stocks, J. Lipman, J. H. McInnes, 
Shrubs, C. F. Newman & Son, H. Sewell Cine- 
Boe preet Peas, E. Hall, H. H 
sing; W. Harris. Poppies, J. Lipma : 
Gabb, G. Smith. rP 2 Pee pera 
a PLANTS i Peis Nes or rare, H. Sewell, G. F 
ewman. elargoniums, show, fane if: 4 
H. Sewell, W. J. Smith. Zonale, Weit tna 
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J. Smith, H. Sewell, D. Cruickshank. Tricolor, 
W. Harris, W. H. Shard. Bicolor, W. Harris, H. 
Sewell. Petunias, H. Sewell, W. H. Shard, D. 
Cruickshank. Calceolarias, T. E. Barr Smith. 
Bulbous or Tuberous, C. F. Newman & Son. 
Orchids, C. F. Newman & Son, H. Sewell. 
Mimulus, W. Harris. Ericas, C. F. Newman and 
Son, H. Sewell. Azaleas, C. F. Newman & Son, 
H. Sewell. Climbing and Ornamental plant, C. 
F. Newman & Son, H. Sewell. Coleus, H. 
Sewell, Mrs. W. Thomas. Ferns, C. F. Newman 
and Son, H. Sewell. Variegated Plants, C. F. 
Newman & Son, H. Sewell. lLycopods, C. F. New- 
man & Son, E. Gries. The honours for various 
decorative and ornamental plants were divided 
amongst C. F. Newman & Son, H. Sewell, H. G. H. 
Piening, W. Harris, and E. Gries. 

Bovauerts, Drstans, &c.—C. F. Newman « Son, 
T. W. Babbage, B. P. Mitchell, W. H. Ind, 
Decorated Dinner Tables, Mrs. Ind, 1; Mrs, 
Wilson, 2; Miss Long, 3. 

Frurirs.—C. Pitt, J. Hobbs, W. H. Ind, T. B. 
Robson, G. Tucker, W. G. Leweock & Sons, Mrs. 
W. Thomas, J. Lipman, W. Hackett. 

VrGcrerasurs.—O. A. Halliday, T. B. Robson. J. 
J. Gabb, J. Lipman, J. E. Rowell, Mrs. W.'Thomas, 
W. G. Leweock & Sons, and E. A. Colbey. 


The effects of the spring growth of Sep- 
tember | have been demonstrated this 
month at shows held throughout the 
length and breadth of the State. In 


nearly all the country displays the effect 


of the dry season was very apparent. In 
the suburban area, however, some excel- 
lent exhibitions have been held, in spite 
of the unusual changeable character of the 
weather and the prevalence of insect pests. 
It cannot be said that they surpass the 
corresponding events of last year. Subur- 
ban shows- were held at 

Norwoop, where most of the honors 
were divided amongst Messrs. Ei. A. Tolley, 
B. F. Mitchell, W. Wakeham, E. J. Le 
Page, E. Hall, and A. L. Benda. Mr. J. 
Beggs had a fine display of cut carnations, 
which were not for competition. His best 
specimen was Mrs. W. T. Lawson. 

Hinpmarsu.—Messrs. W. H. Brooker, 


H. G. H. Penning; J. Bennett, H. M. Rad- 


cliffe, and G. Tamlin. 

Port AprELAIDE.—Messrs. F. J. Raw- 
lings (champion Rose), F. Fairey (cham- 
pion Pansy), S. D. Walker, G. Williams, 
W. H. Westlake, C. H. Johnson, J. C. 
Catt, and H. L. Adams. 

Untey.—Mr. A. H. Scarfe secured most 
of the honors for Roses, including cham- 
pion prize for a splendid specimen of La 
France. Other winners were Messrs. H. 


BO 


Kemp, W. H. Shaw, Mesdames Lipman, 
Thomas, and Harris. 

Goopwoop.—Messrs. W. Collins, H. 
Eland, J. H. McInnes, W. Rowland, and 
G. Holden. , 

‘Amongst the many country shows were 
those held at 

Mounr Gampizr, where the chief prize- 
takers were Messrs. G. Sturtzel, C. Goss, 
A. Loutit, Moorok and Benara Estates. 

Moonra.—Messrs. Blee and Cock, W. 


‘H. Mitchell, Buston, and Fuss, Lashbrook 


Brothers, and W. H. M. Williams. 

Witmineton.—Messrs. Pickering & Co., 
J. H. Buchanan, C. H. Tuckwell, Mes- 
dames Shepherdson, Holthouse, and Pavy. 

Jamestown.—Messrs. Mitchell, Lewcock 
and Sons, T. C. Gordon, and Miss A. Mit- 
chell, Messrs. F. Parmington and G. H. 
Stanton secured most of the prizes for 
vegetables. 

Marrianp.—Messrs. J. O. Tiddy, W. 
Milhinch, James, and Holland, A. Jarrett, 
Mesdames Adams, Nancarrow, Whitelaw, 
and Miss Bell. 

Satispury.—Messrs. J. B. 
Swann, G. and D. Hooper. 


Laurie, 


RANFURLY. 3 


HE residence of Mr. William Kuhnel, 

at Brougham Place, North Adelaide, 
is a type of the ever increasing number of 
suburban residences to the City of Ade- 
laide. With the architecture of the build- 
ing we have little to do other than to say 
that it is quite in keeping with the up-to- 
date style of villa that looks good, com- 
modious, and substantial. The site is 
upon the slope of the North Adelaide hill 
looking towards the city. Bagot Street, 
which runs down the whole length of the 


The Residence of Mr. William Kuhnel. 


property, is now a pretty-and short cut via 
the Oval to the: heart of the city. Our 
special reason for introducing the garden 
at Ranfurly” to our readers is by way of 
illustration to show what a single season 
can do in transforming a piece of waste 
ground, or, to be more correct,a piece of 


ground lying waste, into a garden of real- 


beauty. About eighteen months ago this 
ground carried an old-time cottage, with 
marsh mallows, weeds knee deep, with all 
the residue of stable litter, kitchen waste, 


tins, and all the habiliments of a rubbish 
tip. Now, inthis incredible short space 
of time, by the apposintments of skill and 
artistic taste we see a splendid house sur- 
rounded and terraced with a delightful 
garden, where the people passing by cast 
lingering Jooks of pleasure. Now just 
here is where we can introduce the typical 
Australian ‘characteristic of liberty and 
freedom, which made a happy combina- 
tion with the strain of German hospitality. 


Both faculties are stronly developed in 
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Mr. Kuhnel, his wife, and even amongst 
the children it is noticeable at a tender 
age. The fences which divide this beau- 
tiful garden from the roads on both sides 
are made of postsand wire. Why didn’t 
you have a galvanized iron 6-feet fence 
around the place to keep out the rude 
gaze of the people passing by ?” ‘ Why ?” 
said Mr. Khunel. ‘Why shouldn't 
they gaze in if they want to. If 
it gives them any pleasure, let them 
look by all means.” An ounce of that 
kind of hospitality is worth a ton of the 
greedy selfishness which appears to have 
been introduced into these young lands 
years ago by some who would have served 
‘the country as well by staying away. 


While we admire this characteristic of - 


“Ranfurly” we are bound to admit that 
for the protection of his garden treasures 
from the north, and north-east winds he 
should allow his hedges to grow as high 
as his hospitable conscience can possibly 
allow them. 


appearance, with large windows from the 
billiard-room looking outontothetwo semi- 
circular lawns. <A Pittosporum hedge will 
very soon give a good backing to these 
lawns and to the flower beds that have 
been inserted about a foot in from the 
edge, and planted with the choicest Roses 
in such a way as to give the best effect to 
the sloping position. At each corner of 
the ground is an entrance gate, and an 
archway of white and yellow Banksias 
give an opening to the western side, while 
on the eastern side is a complimentary 
arch of. Marechal! Neil and Devoniensis. 
Following this pathway round’ the garden 
plots at the rear of the house we notice 
amongst the Palms and shrubs Jusbitia 
Alba, Abutillon, Tecoma Smithi, Veronica, 
and Abrothamnus, with Roses and annuals 
of a good selection. This part of the 
garden is very tastefully laid, and the 
buffalo grass looks even and strong, © 

The pathway leading to the eide of the 
house, where the main entrance is, takes 


‘good flowering red Rose connects this bed 


with a large semicircle garden plot, set 
out with Geraniums, Pentstemons, Car- 
nations, Roses, Gladiolus, and Dahlias 
just ready to peep through the ground, 
To this point in the ground the slope 
has been banked up to a flat, making the 
first terrace A few steps lead the way on 
to the second terrace, the sloping bank 
being covered witha mat of buffalo grass, 
Here we are introduced to a geometrical 
form of garden plotting. The paths all 
round the centre palm circle look well, 
and the straight beds on each side give 
plenty of room for shrubs, grass, and any 
quantity of flowers. The northern corner 
carries a shadehouse, while the other three 
have palms (Pritchardi filamentosa) of 
good growth. Along the edging of the 
grass on the western plot we note annuals 
in the front row, with Gladiolus in the 
centre, and a collection of Chrysanthe- 
mums to back them up. The same strain 


of Gladiolus are set along the border of 


Ranfurly.—Full view of the Garden and Residence of Mr. William Khunel. 


For the very short time that it has been 
planted the hedge running down the fence 
the whole length of the ground, about 125 
yards at arough guess, has made a fine 
growth, and shows that gardeners who 
require a quick-growing hedge should 
plant Pittosporum undulatum. The 
foliage is large, fairly compact, and grace- 
ful, making a good background to border- 
ing of annuals. Here the gardener has 
set out a long line of Sunflowers and 
Chrysanthemums, which’ will make a 
gorgeous display in summer. 

The front elevation of the house carries 
a balcony overlooking the garden below 
on the slope to the bottom of the hill. 
This of necessity requires the back of the 
house to face the main road which runs 
round Brougham-place Square. The skill 
of the architect, however, has so arranged 
the back of the house to present a good 


the fashion fof graceful scroll curves, 
artistically designed. The bedding at 
the side nearest the fence contains 
another choice selection of Roses, and in 
addition to the Chrysanthemums a num- 
ber of good Carnations give good colour- 
ing. The edging looks pretty and gay 
with the petite little -Vireinia stocks. 
Hard by the palm facing the entrance 
steps, is an Erythrina (coral tree), which 
should give a splendid appearance to the 
place in a few years. The bedding at the 
corner of the house carries a profusion of 
flowers, together with not too many 
shrubs to crowd it. Here we note Cantera 
dependeus alba, Diosma, a variety of 
shrub like a Buddleia, and Escallonia 
rubra. Still on the south-eastern corner 
is another bed of Roses, and rich Pansies, 
Stocks, and Carnations, with Goodetia to 
come. An archway with a nameless but 


the plot opposite, and one or two in bloom 
show that the German strain is good, 
Here, also, are a set of Antirrhinums, 
Goodetia, with [beris and a number of 
summer annuals to come. Among the 
Roses here in bloom are Devoniensis, Miss 
Ethel Brownlow, Safrano, Beaute Incon- 
stant, Reive Marie Henriette, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Belle Sedrecht, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, and Cecile Brownlow. 
A good selection, doing wonderfully well 
for one season’s growth. In the centre of 
the pathway is a happy design of trellis 
and archway to carry an Asparagas fern 
and a Souvenir de la Maison rose. 

Passing under this, which, by the way, 
was built for a shorter man than your re- 
presentative, we take a few steps.down to 
the third terrace or flat. Here again is a 
centre Palm, with a surrounding geome- 
trical radius giving an inner and an outer 
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the Dahlias which are to be. 
opposite is a counterpart of this with the 
addition of a shade of blue from the Corn- 
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circular pathway, with cross paths leading 
into each. The Palm centre is massed in 


a bed of white Pinks, which are very effec- 


tive. Looking from the centre to the 
western’ plot we see the Ranunculus and 
the Narcissus neatly tied up after their 
blooming, while the ~annual’ Chrysan- 
themums still show their variegated 
colours. . The Roses are in their prime of 
beauty, and the carefully laid soil covers 
The bed 


flowers. Turning to the opposite corner 


-we find an array of Chrysanthemums, 


with little peeps of blue from the modest 
and. dainty little annual Forget-me-nots. 
Goodetia are coming strong for present 
blooming, and in the centre is a vigorous 
plant of Hibiscus splendeus. Yet again 
on the fourth plot we find the same order 
of things. The inner edging of these four 
plots is of Pyrethrum, looking as neat as 
order can make it, giving a pleasing 


variety of light foliage against the pre- . 


dominating dark green of the buffalo grass. 
The two upper grass corners filling up the 
square are centred with Orange trees, 
while the tower complementary corners 
are-set off with Palms. It is rather a pity, 
bythe way, that all the Palms in the gar- 
den should be of one variety. Haif-a- 


dozen others would look equally well and — 


lend a greater charm to the general effect. 

‘Looking from this elevation across to 
the stabling and yard at the extreme end 
of the grounds we see a well-furnished 
kitchen garden of toothsome comestibles, 
looking fresh and. appetising, the sweet, 
young, raw turnips being, we notice, an un- 
deniable temptation, as they always are, 
strange to say, to the children, one of 
whom was affectionately negotiating one 
of these indigestible stolen sweets. 

‘Passing across the lower footpath to the 
sloping walk which. runs straight down 
the western side, we find that an effort is 
being made to cover the great dividing 
galvanized iron fence. In. view of, the 
forest growth of trees cverlooking this 
fence the task of covering it with creepers 
from the garden side is no easy matter. 
The subsoil is no doubt robbed of ‘all ‘its 
nurture by a mass of roots to support the 
growth of trees ; but many of the creepers 
are making a gay effort, and amongst 
them we notice a selection of the Ken- 
nedyas, Clematis, Jasmine, and Passiflora 
Constance Elliot. A brick wall of a 
building is being utilized to display the 
climbing fig (Ficus stipulata), which will 
take some time before its leaves spread 
the superficial area, but will repay all 
attention. Further up the slope we note 
the Banksias, Bougainvilleas, Cobea 
scandeus, - Salanum Jasminoides,  Ste- 
phanotis, and Rhincospermum. 

Here our ramble round the garden 
comes to an end, and we have just 
further to remark that we could hard] 
have believed it possible that within the 
limits of practically one season such a 
complete transformation scene were pos- 
sible. All the paths are beautifully kept, 
and this in itself is no mean undertaking, 
for they must represent a good many yards 
of work to cover, Not a weed is to be 


3K The 


- seen about the place, everything 1s ‘neat 


and clean, with .a choice: collection «-of 
growth, which, going on at its present 
rate, will in'a very few- seisons ‘make 
“ Ranfurly” rank amongst some of ‘the best 
flower gardens of North Adelaide, which 
is saying a good deal. We congratulate 
Mr. Carter, the gardener; whose testi- 
monials from some of the royal gardens of 
England give the key to the secret of Mr. 
Kuhnel’s pretty estate. cert 
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I By “HawrnHorn.” | 


HE arrangement of soil surfaces should 
be seriously engaging the attention of 
fruit-growers at the present season, the object 
being to keep the land clean, sweet, and 
moist. Cultural m2thods naturally de- 
pend on the nature of the soil, the character 
of the tree, and the class of: growth it is 
desirable to promote. Close and open, hot 
andcold, dry and moist, deep andshallowsoils 
all call for different treatment. The warm 
weather and heavy rains that have alternately 


_ prevailed will have the effect of stimulating 


root action, and will- probably result in 
growth of a strong woody character. This 
will be an advantage in the case of young or 
weakly trees, but where weakness rather than 
strength is required in a tree in order to 
make it fruitful it may be necessary to culti- 
vate the soil in such a manner as to cause it 
to dry out somewhat. Dryness will impose 
a check on the root and will lead to the pro- 
duction of weaker and more fruitful wood. 
Many of the orchard trees have now arrived 
at a critical stage of their development. 


' The unfolding of the leaf and flower is now 


proceeding. This process is materially as- 
sisted by the slow and gradual ascent of the 


‘sap. Any excess of moisture at the roots at 


this period would have the effect of sending 
up a quantity of crude sap to the head of the 


tree, already supplied with a sufficiency of 


elaborated sap, and would upset its balance. 
The object in cultivating therefore is to keep 
up a gradual supply of elaborated sap only. 
To enable the tree to set its fruit the soil 
must be kept sweet, warm, and open, and 
when the storing and seed-growing stage is 
reached growth must practically stop. Faulty 
cultivation would result in malformation or 
abortion. After the fruit -is well formed a 
period of active growth ensues, and the tree 
should be cultivated to enable it to sustain a 
healthy growth. 

Great care must be taken in dealing with 
young fruit trees to keep the soil sweet, 
especially if there is a tendency to excessive 
moisture and a low temperature, the roots 


are very near the surface and upon them” 


the head of the tree largely depends for food. 
We wish to ensure a strong, free growth in 
young‘ trees. 

Towards the end of the month, or even 
earlier in dry districts, it will be advisable to 
mulch so that all available moisture may be 
stored up for future use. Weeds and litter 


of every description, provided it is clean’ 
can ‘be utilised for this purpose. Trees that 
have been recently grafted or budded will 
require attention from time to time, to have 


“their ties loosened and superfluous growth 


removed. It is advisable to allow more 
shoots than are actually required to remain 
to act as a screen, and also to take the place 
of others that may be accidently injured. 
All suckers should be promptly removed«as 
they appear by severing them from the: root 
as far as possible below the surface. 

Trees that are found to be bark bound can 
now be lanced, as that operation can be per- 
formed after the sap hasrisen. It will have 
the effect of increasing the flow of sap, thus 
strengthening a weak tree and healing any 
wounds’ that may have been caused by 
gumming, accident or disease. The cuts 
should be made quite perpendicularly. 
Apples, plums, apricots, cherries, and pears 
may be dealt with in this manner. a 

With the approach of warmer weather the 
planting of citrus trees may be proceeded with, 
provided the land has been well and care- 
fully prepared. “Young trees must have a 
clean, loose, moist,” sweet soil, as they re- 
quire to make a free growth towards the 
latter end of summer. The situation must 
be carefully chosen. They must not be ex- 
posed to cold harsh winds, nor must they be 
protected to the exclusion of light and air, 
both of which are highly necessary to their 
heathly development. In a cool district 
they may be’planted at a distance of from 18 
to 24 feet apart. — ; 

The early spring affords an opportunity of 
directing the growth on young fruit trees, re- 
moving shoots in faulty positions, and select- 
ing only those that will ensure the production 
of -a shapely and profitable head. The 
energy of the sap must be well directed. If 
the trees are struggling in a poor soil give 
them a liberal mulch. Look to the stakes 
and see that they are firmly secured. 

Young and weakly trees will benefit by 
their trunks being bandaged as a protection 


from the sun. The bandages, however, must 


not be allowed to go too long without in’ 
spection, as thay offer a lodgment for para- 
sites. Most insects renew their activity at 
this season. The first and wisest precaution 
is to keep the trees in a condition to resist 
their ravages. Every tree should be given 
the fullest opportunity of preserving itself in 
health. It is too often due to the exclusion of 
light and air that they become weak and 
dirty, and a prey to insects and disease. 
See that all dead matter is removed, 
as it also is a fertile source of refuge 
for enemies. Peach trees are particularly 
liable to aphis and leaf curl when placed in 
damp, airless soils. Warmth and sweetness 
are essential to the health and vigour of a 
peach tree. Leaf curl if taken in time can 
be effectually combated witha spray of 
Bordeaux © mixture, summer _ strength. 
Affected leaves should be removed and 
burnt. Aphis is a persistent pest, and will 
only yield to repeated sprayings with tobacco 
water and softsoap. Codlin Moth can be 
treated when the fruit is just set with Paris 
green, London purple, or kerosine emulsion. 
Red spider attacks apples, pears, and plums, 
and is very active in dry weather. A weak 
spray of Bordeaux mixture should be applied. 
Citrus trees that are affected with scale or 
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fungus should be sprinkled with freshly 
slaked quicklime. This should be done 
after a fall of rain or whilst the dew is on the 
leaves. 


PS BOSESESES 


The Orchard in Germanv. 


(Translated from “Die Gatenwelt.”) 
[By TEvton.] 

S it the right thing to do to cut newly 

planted fruit trees or not ? 

My esteemed reader will have heard 
probably frequently, also have seen, and 
read too, that people prefer in some 
localities, not-to cut ‘back newly planted 
fruit-trees at/once, but to do this only 
one year after planting them. This 
would be perfectly right, if one would 
make reasonable use of the non-cutting. 
By cutting back we deprive the young 
tree of a part of its branches, and espec- 
ially those parts on which you will find 
the best and most important buds for the 
new formation of the young growth for the 
coming year.. The consequence is, that 
the leaf apparatus will be smaller, and 
also the leaves themselves. They grow 
from lower, weakly, buds, consequently 
that part of the tree which is the 
“greatest factor is reduced. But that is 
not all. With the cutting down of the 
branches the tree also loses the greater 
part ofthe so-called reserve sap, out of 
which the tree would be able to form the 
first labour apparatus, the leaves. There- 
fore it is only natural that newly planted 
- trees, especially those on heavy, cold soil, 
where a quick support of newly introduced 
nourishment, in consequence of slow 
root activity, is not possible, will be in the 
greatest want of those parts which are 
rich in reserve sap, in order to bring forth 
strong leaves, which latter would act 
greatly in favour of the roots. When 
the strong leaves appear they will con- 
duct the necessary building up material 
to the roots, which they themselves have 
acuired with the assistance of light and 
sunshine. .Further,:by many leaves the 
water and nouriskment supply above will 
be considerably increased, which will not 
be possible with small foliage ; therefore 
root and leaf extension goes on side by 
side. If the soil be loose and warm, such 
precaution will not be necessary, as in 
that a case the root formation will be 
more favourable. The sap stream from 
the roots to the leaves, for the nourishment 
of the latter will be stronger. But also 
in very loose soil where the ground soak- 
age water standard is high, would it be 
advisable not to cut back at once? In 
the most favoured localities, where soil 
circumstances, condition, and kind of tree 
will make it admissible, one may cut 
back at once. These are the conditions 
of planting to which I would draw 
attention, but I must attach even a few 
rem*rks to those. 

The greatest surprise was caused me 
by the actions of a fruit tree grower, and 
Iam sure that my reader will agree with 
me that they were passing strange. This 
gentleman had in his garden, planted in 


. right ? 
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the spring, pear and apple trees, which, as 


usuil with him, would. not be cut back. - 


But hold on! Itsuddenly occured.to him 


to graft one half of the trees, and that he . 
. set to do at once, and not wait -till the 
- next spring. 
_ trees,-grafts would have to be ordered, he 
. might. just as well order those for the 


And why? As for other 


save _ the 
Which is now 
2 On one side of the road you find 
the trees not cut back, on the other side, 
trees even highly improved by “ trina- 
gulation.” i 

The grafting was deep set, so that not 
one eye remained ; the wounds, which, 
were caused in so doing, were ever so 
much deeper than those of trees cut back. 
Why did the man not cut back the trees? 
Because he knew that they would become 
cripples. And why did he graft them ? 
There only silence answers. Of course 
the grafts were completely crippled and 
have only growthof about 20 cm.in length. 
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newly planted trees, to 
postage in the next year. 


Vine Laterals Management. 


A little forethought in timing the laterals 
of vines so that there is a thin, but regular 


canopy over the bunches by the time the . 


berries'are stoned is always well repaid, for 
the most likely time for scorching of the 
berries is just when they are apparently 
stationary between the stoning and the second 
swelling. Old vines that have broken regu- 
larly for years will, as a rule, give far less 
trouble than younger canes, for these do not 
always break so regularly as is desirable, and 
there will in such cases be blank places in 
the roof unless means are taken to prevent 
it. Asa rule an unfruitful lateral can be ex- 
tended from the same or a neighbouring 
vine, and if not allowed to run too far and 
get thick, the increased leafage is an aid to 
the roots as wellas a means of protection to 
adjoining bunches. -But it does not do to 
wait till the Grapes are stoning ; now is the 
time for allowing a little freedom to the mid- 
season and late Vines, for the lateral growth 
is never so brisk just when the berries are 
stoning as it is previously and after, a great 
deal of the force of the Vines being appar- 
ently concentrated upon the stoning process. 


_Should anything have occured to make a 


blank space, such as the snapping out of a 
lateral on a strong Vine when it is too late to 


-make up the deficiency, it may be well in the 
interest of adjoining bunches to shade this 


spot. ° 

’ Regular attention to stopping and pinching 
as the season advances is of great aid in 
vinery management now. When the sub- 
laterals are allowed to ramble over and crowd 
their neighbours, they exclude light from the 
buds that are forming at the leaf bases, and 
not only this, but there comes a time when 
their wholesale removal is necessary, and 
this constitutes a severe check to the Vines 
and lets the sun in suddenly to where the 
leaves have not been exposed to its rays, and 
are not, therefore, hard enough to stand the 
light. Iam not by any means in favour of 
cut and dried practice in any department of 
gardening, but it is far better to stop 
regularly at the first leaf than to let the 


growth run in the slipshod manner some- 
times noted. - Again varieties differ in their 
likes, and as a general thing it will be found 
that black: varieties colour better under a 
rather thicker canopy of foliage than. do 
white ones. But the tying back. of the 
foliage from the latter still- practised in some 
places is a plan I never liked. - It ig’ bad for 
the leaves so treated, and often -results in 
burnt berries or a thick, cloudy, coloured 
bunch.—The Garden. ; 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


What we desire above all things in vege 
tables is quality and flavour. Their lives 
are brief, and many of them have to perfect 
a large system in a very short space’ of time. 
They require liberal feeding and attention. 
At this season the hoe must be used freely. 
It is important that no weeds remain. Where 
the soil has been well ridged in winter it 
should now be in a sweet, warm, and mellow 
condition for spring cropping. The soil 
should be arranged to conserve moisture and 
to throw off heat. Advantage should be 
taken of the next rain to sow seeds of 
vegetables for summer and autumn use. 
During this month onions, carrots, parsnips, 
silver beet, turnips, radishes, and spinach can 
all be planted. Late tomatoes are ready fot 
planting in a sheltered position. 

Sow seeds of cucumbers, melons, marrows, 
and other squashes in the vegetable or fruit 
garden as desired. Were late spring frosts are 
still anticipated afford protection at night. 
Celery trenches can now be prepared, as the 
seeds can be sown this month. The trenches 
should run north and south, in some warm 
and shady position, and should be made 1, ft. 
wide and 1 ft. deep. The distance between 
the trenches should be about 4 ft., and can 
be occupied by a crop of lettuces... Lettuces 
require a well-manured, not too heavy, soil, 
a deep, rich, sandy loam. Seed can be 
sown thinly by broadcasting or in drills, and 
covered with fine soil. Endives require 
much the same soil and situation. . , 

Sow radishes about once a fortnight for 
successional crops. Keep the soil moist and 
cool during dry, hot weather, to enable 
them to grow as quickly as possible. _ 

Asparagas should now be yielding a full 
crop. Whilst they are still young cut 
sparingly from each stool. Do not cut 
asparagus to the extent of weakening the 
plant. Allow a certain number of stems to 
develop and carry on the natural work of 
the plant. Asparagus beds cannot be hoed 
for fear of damage to young shoots. Apply 
a dressing of salt. This will rid the bed of 
weeds and act as a manure to the plants. 

Plant late potatoes now, and earth up those 
of the present crop that require it. Cauli- 
flowers can also be’ planted now for use in 
autumn. Plant out Globe artichokes which 
have been obtained from the base of old 
plants or raised from seed. Give them a 
deep, well-prepared soil and plenty of mois- 
ture at their roots in summer. : 

Give rhubarb, artichokes, and all strong 
growing vegetables liberal supplies of liquid 
manure. It promotes growth, gives leaves a 
richer colour, and makes the plants larger 
and more luxuriant, 
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«The August issue of 
“The Australian Gar- 
dener” is an _ excellent 
number.”— S.A. Register. 


“ — 


“ While ‘The Australian 
Gardener’ deals mostly 
with the cultivation of 
flowers and fruit, it does 
not neglect other phases 
of gardening operations, 
which, with scientific bo- 
tany, are dealt with by a 
careful selection of contri- 
butors and specialists.”— 
Mt. Barker Courter. 


««The Australian Gar- 
dener’ is excellently 
printed and illustrated, 
the illustrations being spe- 
cially fine. It consists of 
twenty pages, and contains 
much useful information. 
—The Laura Standard. 


“<The Australian Gar- 
dener’ is a new monthly 
journal for the special in- 
formation of those who are 
interested in all branches 
-of horticulture, and serves 
to give a higher class of 
instruction to amateurs 
than is usually provided 
in this class of journal. 
It is well got up, and is 
published in Adelaide.— 
Omeo Standard (Vic.) 


«<The Australian Gar- 
dener’ tells you exactly 
what you need to know 
each month; its informa- 
tion is from the _ best 
sources ; it is well printed, 
and the subject matter is 
wellarranged. The August 
issue is of special interest 
to gardeners in public and 
private grounds, and also 
‘to those who find pleasure 
in pretty surroundings for 
the villa or cottage. ‘The 
articles are ‘* Garden 
operations for the month,” 
“Bulbs,” “ Carnation 
growing in Amezica,” 
“* Cinerarias,” “The Fuch- 
sia,” “Ornamental shrubs” 
«Hints for the — glass- 
house,” “The Flannel 
Flower,” ‘“ Magnolias,” 
“‘Cyclamens,” and “ 'T'rans- 
planting.” ‘There is also 
a fine article dealing with 
the United States experi- 
ment stations that have 
made America a _ phe- 
nomenon in the natural 
history of the world. ‘The 
magazine is a marvel of 
cheapness. — Cobden Times 
{Vic.) 
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Press Opinions, 


2oem 


«<The Australian Gar- 
dener’ contains valuable 
information, which is sure 
to prove of service to pro- 
fessional and amateur gar- 
deners.”— Adyertiser (S.A.) 


“The Australian Gar- 
dener’ is well got up, the 
illustrations first class, 
and well worthy of being 
taken’ by horticulturists.” 
—Renmark Pioneer. 


“The proprietors of ‘The 
Australian Gardener’ may 
take credit for the very 
useful collection of prac- 
tical and interesting’ sub- 
jects contained in it. ‘The 
July number contains an 
article on the necessity of 
Shade Trees, and is well 
worth the attention of the 
public generally, but more 
particularly to those in 
municipal authority.”— 
Albury and Border Post 
(N.S. W.) : 


“ As might be expected, 
the columns of the paper 
are well filled with matter 
of interest .to horticul- 
turists. There are also il- 
lustrations ‘given of diffe- 
rent choice flowers,-° It 
should be a useful work 
for those for whom it 
caters.” —Daylesford “Herald 
(Vic.) 


«<The Australian Gar- 
dener’ treats on gardening 
in true horticultural style, 
and is full of interesting 
reading. The price, 3s. 
6d. per year, or 3d. per 
single copy, brings it 
within the purchase of any 
poor man.”|— Moree Ry. 
aminer (N.S.W.) ; 


“We have received a 
copy of a monthly journal 
of floriculture and horti- 
culture published in South 
Australia called ‘The Aus- 
tralian Gardener, which 
contains a large mass of 
information useful to the 
professional and amateur 
gardener. ‘ Daitfodils, and 
how to grow them,” is the 
special subject dealt with 
at length, and is of an in- 


teresting and instructive 


character. Gardeners gene- 
rally should find this 
journal of real value to 
them owing to the excel- 
lence of its articles, which 
are written in a practical 
manner by those who have 
their subjects at their 
finger’s end.—Zeehan and 
Dundas Herald (Vas. ) 
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On 


Editorial. 


“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER” for Decem- 


ber supplies its readers with a large amount 
Rose 


information culled from the latest English 


files upon the new Roses at the great 
Annual Temple Rose Show in London. 


-The month of November is: we believe, 


arecord drought for the four weeks, and 


consequently extremely trying to the 
cottage gardener, who has to depend so 
much upon atmospheric condition for 
his flowers. The ill-effects of this early 
summer heat is shown everywhere, par- 
ticularly amongst Roses on the plains. 

A correspondent has sent us a letter. 


‘upon “Ringing the Currant Vine,” to 


which we would call the special attention 
of vinegrowers. This ancient system of 
doctoring trees and vines has of late been 
introduced into Australia, which is fast 
becoming a competitor in the markets of 
the old world. In South Australia par- 
ticularly, we notice that attention is 
largely directed to the system of ringing, 
and we think a note of warning upon the 
matter at this time is seasonable. As our 
correspondent very properly emphasises, 
it is quality rather than quantity that our 
growers should consider. It is this dis- 
regard for quality that has handicapped 
the bulk of Australian exports into the 
London market for years. We cannot 
afford to send away inferior articles, and 
nothing diminishes our chances of success- 
ful competition in the markets so much as 
“doctored” products. The dealers in 
currants are fully alive to all the tricks of 
trade, and as this is one of the oldest, it is 
surely a suicidal policy to introduce it to 


Australians. Not only is it bad in trade, 
but it is bad for the growers, who will 
injure their vineyards within a very few 
years. 

We feel again obliged to acknowledge 
indebtedness to our readers for their 
appreciative criticisms and offers of assis- 
tance to“‘ The Australian Gardener.” 
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© ® “MONTEFIORE” ® ® 


GLASSHOUSE, ROCKERY, AND ORCHID HOUSE. 


Beautiful as may be the grounds sur- 
rounding Montefiore, the visitor has even 
more charm in store after the surroundings 
of the lawns and walks have filled his artis- 
tic soul. All these outside beauties are 
grouped or spread around the sides and in 
front of the house. We will take a look 
in at the houses at the rear, and “lay 
therein what hidden beauty may,” cer- 
tainly the outside of a shadehouse as a rule 


BOP 


cloud, a little Brunswick green should be 
mixed with the composition. The door 
opens upon a clean tiled footway down the 
centre. ‘The benches for the pot plants are 
tiered to about 4 ft. high. Over the door- 
way at each end is a fine piece of Platy- 
cerium grande and P. alcicorne (stag’s horn 
and elk’s horn—from platys, broad, and 
keras, a horn), the fronds of which mea- 
sure some feet. These pieces of ornamen- 


are, of course, represented, and although 
we should like to have seen more of these 
regal foliaged plants, we noted good speci- 
mens of the pink Rex and the deeper color- 
ed fuchsioides. Primulas and Cyclamens, 
too, had somewhat scant representation for 
a first-class house, the most prominent 
being the purple obconica and the yellow 
verticillata. Azaleas were there giving a 
rich coloring to the predominating shades 


Fernery and Grotto at Montefiore, the residence of His Excellency the Right Hon. Chief Justice, Sir Samuel James Way, Bart. 


has not much to commend it. Unless, may- 
be, on the house about to be described there 
clusters in dense growth a fine specimen of 
Trapeolum tricolorum, with its red calyx 
and yellow petals, the single flower of itself 
being nothing much to boast about, but 
when massed in its thick bed of hues cover- 
ing a roof would turn to green envy the 
eye of an English gardener at home. 

The glasshouse, however, is a structure of 
the most approved type, imported from a 
famous firm in the business at Norwich, 
and erected here. It measures approxi- 
mately 25 ft. by 12 ft., the sidelights about 
3 ft. high to the wall plate. Span roofed, 
with top ventilators worked by screw ap- 
paratus from within. The shading of the 
glass is made of a mixture of whiting and 
skim milk, which gives a nice transparent 
film that will stand all weathers. To get 
the effect upon glass known. as summer 


tation are to be found in every fernery as 
being perhaps a type of grandeur and im- 
pressiveness. The general effect of the 
tiers is pleasing in its variety of color and 
form, the grace of the ferns and palms 
adding just the necessary touch of artistic 
ornamentation to the more dignified habit 
of the stiffer-growing foliage, while the 
hanging baskets prettily fill up the other- 
wise blank spaces of the house where the 
potted plants fail in height. Examining 
the plants a little more closely, we note 
on the right hand set of tiers, in the more 
shady aspect of the house, a number of 
Adiantums (Maidenhair ferns), without 
which it seems impossible to furnish a con- 
servatory, Davalias (hare’s foot fern), Fiji- 
ensis and plumosa being very good pots. 
In Draecinas, the specimen of Lindenii was 
showing finely distinctive variegation of 
foliage. The immense family of Begonias 


of green. Epiphyllum was also there in 
good growth of the truncatum variety, and 
a specialty was noted in the variegated 
ivys. We were pleased to see the ivys, for 
the simple reasons that as decorative 
plants they are too much neglected. The 
variegated ivys here give quite an. artistic 
blending of color and pleasing tracery to 
the surroundings. An ivy leaf Tropaeolum 
was very pretty and graceful. a 

Turning now to the left side of tiers, the 
Petunias of more or less beauty were 
ranged, together with Coleuses and Primu- 
las. Some varieties of Orchids were there, 
the best perhaps being the Cypripedium 
(lady’s slipper, from Venus and podion, a 
slipper), insigne, and barbatum. Here — 
were also set out a good collection of zonal 
Pelargoniums, one snow white variety be- 
ing nameless, but charming in its purity 
and shape. A few pots of Fuchsias show 
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that this class is not quite neglected. Sur- 
yise wad manifest at a number of Gloxinias 
in bloom. Mr. Cole explained that these 
out-of-season blooms were some very late 
ones of a batch of seedlings, the seeds of 
which were sown about November of last 

ear. Some of the sowing bloomed in the 
autumn, and the remainder of apparently a 
different strain came later and threw some 
yery fine blooms. A small tricolor Coleus 
made a pretty basket plant. A few palms 
completed the general list of beauties in 
the glasshouse, the best representatives 
being Kentia belmoreana and K. Forsteri- 
ana and a Macrozamia. 


THE FERNERY AND GROTTO. 


The eastern doorway of the glasshouse 
opens into the fernery, and as the door 
swings back the visitor hesitates to enter. 
The scene presented holds him in contem- 
plation upon an imitative picture of 
Nature in her most fascinating beauty. 
One feels as it were suddenly transported 
to one of those sequestered little glens, 
which have given the Blue Mountains of 
New South Wales a reputation of romantic 
beauty. The mind involuntarily travels 
to such beauty spots as the Leura Falls; 
and lingers by one of the many little nooks 
where Nature in all the loveliness of her 
pristine beauty holds the visitor transfixed 
in admiration. It would seem that one 
of these little spots of beauty had been 
lifted bodily out of Nature’s hiding places 
and dropped into Montefiore. It requires 
no great stretch of imagination to realise 
this, but rather has one to pinch himself 
to know that he is not dreaming. Certain 
it is that the scene before him recalls the 
stories of fairylands of childish memories, 
and of the ancients who peopled every 
woodland dell and stream with airy crea- 
tures. While the fancies of memory are 
thus actively engaged in the stories of long 
ago, or upon the actual beauties of moun- 


tain scenery, or recalling the poetic charm 


of Shakespeare’sNature studies, the voice of 
the gardener bids you enter. To him the 
daily avocation of planting and caring for 
the details of this little scene are prosaic 
enough, and he naturally wonders at one’s 
contemplation. The little spell of reverie 
- is broken, and you trespass upon the moun- 
tain footpath. Now, how to describe this 
rockery is much more difficult than to 
think about it. The pathway rises on the 
left to about 8 ft. high in a winding way 
of steps leading on to a rustic bridge cross- 
ing at an angle a miniature ravine. Upon 
this bridge our picture shows Lady Way, 
whose presence gives a living charm to the 
surroundings. From the vantage point of 
the bridge the visitor can turn to every 
view of the scene and break the calm 
silence, save for the music of the rippling 
waterfall, by exclaiming, “It is beautiful.” 
Not being a poet he has to think out all 
his feelings, which lacking of genius is a 
decided disadvantage. | Moving across the 
bridge, the pathway of stepping stones 
descends between rocks graced with lovely 
foliage and mosses to the romance of a 
grotto. Peering into this little eerie of 
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Nature’s imitation one almost voluntarily 
looks for elves and sprites, but these are 
lacking. There are stalactites and 
stalagmites, not fanciful, but real, and the 
imagination grows stronger and quicker. 
The only break tothe fanciful picture is the 
little incongruity of pure white stalactites 
suspended from the decidedly discolored 
limestone formation of the cave. This is 
an artistic fault. But no blame to the 
art builder, who perforce had to use the 
only material available. Despite this the 
grotto is a splendid copy of Nature, and de- 
lightfully picturesque. Turning to the 
right a flight of stone steps leads the way 
to the top of the grotto, and near the roof, 
where yet another pretty panoramic view 
of the place is obtained. Retracing the 
steps passing in front of the grotto another 
flight shows the way by a passage alongside 
the wall’ to the entrance, leaving the bridge 
on the left. But the journey is not com- 
plete until the miniature ravine below the 
bridge has been traversed. 

Without close investigation it is difficult 
ta imagine that in the course of this jour- 
ney the visitor has been traversing a house 
whose dimensions are only about 35 ft. 
long by about 15 ft. wide. The pathways 
measure about 135 ft. in length. This 
rockery was designed by a gentleman 
named Robinette about twenty years or 
more ago, and does infinite credit to his 
artistic skill. It is built of the waterworn 
limestone from the River Murray, inset 
with roots of the mallee tree, which have 
been introduced by Mr. Cole for the bene- 
fit of the ferns, which show a distinct 1m- 
provement of growth. Cork is also largely 
used to gain effects with the natural rug- 
gedness of the rocks. p 

Now, to come to the more prosaic part 
of particularising a few of the plants which 


- give the artistic beauty of life to this place 


we note, of course, the elegant spreading 
fronds of the tree ferns Alsophila excelsa 
and A. Cooperi. Here, there, and every- 
where are the Adiantums and Polypo- 
diums, with a number of others lending 
variety in their nooks and crannies, while 
the edgings and beddings are of the soft 
Selaginella (club moss). Begonias, with 
their lovely broad leaved foliage of varie- 
gated hues, nestling in the rocks or stand- 
ing out boldly upon some prominent emin- 
ence, make a fine contrast to the grace of 
the ferns. Climbing, intertwining, and 
covering heights and distances are the 
beautiful deep green, delicate, feathery 
like foliage of Asparagus plumoga and A. 
aprengerii. 


But we must linger no longer here, for: 


we have yet other beauties to see, and we 
pass out with a sense of charming satisfac- 
tion to 

Ture Orcuip Hovss, 


which is hidden away in a most undeserving 
fashion alongside a sort of back. kitchen, 
through which yout have to pass to the trea- 
sured beauties. There is an incongruity 
about this after the fancy free inspired by 
the romance of the grotto. Facing the 
orchid house is a very fine collection of 
beautiful plumaged birds in long rows of 


roomy cages, and after admiring these 
feathered beauties we turn into the private 
apartment of a kitchen maid, who is busy 
polishing table cutlery, and where also ap- 
parently the “boots” labors on his shining 
pigments. The entry of a stranger into 
the sanctum of a deft-handed Phyllis causes 
a look of surprise, but no matter, we are 
on our way to see the orchids.. 

If there is one flower more than another 

that has caused excitement beyond enthu- 
siasm amongst specialists it is the Orchid, 
the aristocrat of the society of flowers, 
and at Montefiore we are introduced to a 
really fine collection, perhaps not so vast in 
numbers as may be seen elsewhere, but the 
plants are all in splendid condition, which 
is Saying a great deal, because so few gar- 
deners know how to deal with them. Woe 
noted extra fine pieces of Cattleya amethy- 
stina, Aerides odoratum, Vanda insigne, 
Cypripedium barbatum grandiflorum, and 
C. bellatulum. There was also to be seen 
Mr, Cole’s experimenting at hybridising 
Phalaenopsis amabilis on to P. Schiller- 
iana. The latter had not quite finished 
blooming. At its best this specimen was 
embowered in no less than 51 beautiful 
blooms. Aureum grandiflorum had also 
been hybridised, and had many promising 
seedpods. The beautiful butterfly, Onci- 
dium papilio, had still left on it some de 
lightful flowers, while the rich deep car- 
mine Anthurium Schilleriana was in full 
bloom. ~ Of all the other varieties nothing 
need be said’ further than that is was evi- 
dent that they were in the hands of a 
gentleman who understood and appreciated 
them. 
With this we say farewell to Montefiore, 
with yet another word} of praise to the head 
gardener, Mr. David Cole, congratulation 
to His Excellency and Lady Way, and ex- 
pressing the hope that we have not tres- 
passed too much upon their good nature, 
and that our readers will have learnt some- 
thing of how to maintain an ideal city 
garden. 


= GSSSSSESESES = 


Lifting Daffodils. 
2eSeoe= 


It is only those varieties of Narcissi or 
Daffodils which produce offsets freely that 
may. be lifted annually, and even with 
these it is not absolutely necessary. What 


_is meant by the annual lifting and drying 
" encouraging increase is that by .this means 


it is possible so to separate and plant the 
offsets that the stock is increased more 
quickly. To dry: bulbs of Narcissi in gene- 
ral after lifting them is not good practice, 
especially. if they are kept some weeks out 
of the ground. They should be lifted, 
divided, and replanted at once. The fact 
that your small offsets dried up shows that 
drying and keeping small bulbs out cf the 
ground is not advisable, nor is the separat- 
ing and planting of very small offsets ac- 
cording to the variety to be recommended. 
—‘“‘Queensland Agricultural Journal,” 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
2eSeen 
DarFopDIL.—The correct time to plant 
Daffodil seeds is early in December. Put 
them in pans in the shade, and keep them 
moist, not wet. Use a loose mould of 
decayed vegetable matter and sand. Plant 
out in the early Spring, say in August. 
PHILLIs.—One of the prettiest floral 
decorations possible is obtainable by the 
use of Shirley Poppies and Maidenhairfern. 


SNAKE.—Snake beans are also known as 
Asparagus beans. They are like what are 
commonly called French beans, long and 
slender, light-greenin colour. They grow 
to about 6ft. in height and should be 
staked, or, better still, trellised. Their 
culinary treatment is the same as French 
beans, and are highly favoured by some. 


Briars.—The specimen of your Vero- 
nica is Créme et violet. 


ZONAL.—The name Zonal used to 
identify pelargoniums is taken from the 
zone or horseshoe shaped marking on the 
leaves. 


PatHway.—You have a fairly large 
extent of pathway, and as tiling is expen- 
sive, and not easy to be put down properly 
except by workmen who understand the 
business, we would advise the use of long 
4 or 6 inch jarrah slats. These are very 
durable, easily pegged into position, cheap, 
and look well. 


Rose.—You can hardly expect us to 
answer your question as to which is con- 
sidered the very best rose, so much 
depends upon the taste, and other con- 
siderations. We may venture the opinion 
however, for what it is worth, that if a 
ballot were asked for upon the best rose, 
we think Marechal Neil would head the 
list of votes. 


Bonrs.—We presume you do not mean 
your own bones when writing the 
question, ‘what shall I do with my 
bones.” | Evidently the kitchen refuse. 
They are very useful in gardening, but 
not as you take them from the table, Put 
them into your manure heap, where they 
will become softened after two or three 
months, according to the amount of heat 
there isin the manure. When softened 
they are easily crushed, and used with good 
effects in various ways while manuring. 


CENTRE BED.—One of the prettiest 
effects for a centre bed in your lawn can 
be made of blue, and white Lobelias. 
Almost any design you can imagine can 
be worked, and the effect will be good, 
provided the design is bold. 


Lanpscape Lawn —Why not have a 


round bed with a Palm in the centre, and . 


surrounded by  Doryanthes  Palmeri 
(Queensland lily). We think you would 
like the effect on your large lawn. Ken- 
tucky Blue grass (Fescue pretensis), Couch 
grass (Triticum repens) are the best grasses 


for a large lawn. 


INQUISITIVE.—We do not, as a tule, 
answer anonymous letters, but do 
not mind telling you that we have no 
connection whatever with any nursery or 
garden, nor any other gardening paper. 
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Carden Operations for December. 


BESESeseesesee 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Owing to the dryness of the season 
mulching should have been done more 
than a month ago, and must on no account 
be longer delayed. Dig the beds lightly 
all over, ridding them at the same time of 
weeds, and then spread a light mulch of 
short manure. Give the soil good soak- 
ings of water occasionally, and frequent 
sprinkles, especially after hot days and dry- 
ing winds, to cool and moisten the atmos- 
phere of the garden, and to revive and 
refresh the plant. This should be a period 
of free and active growth in most things, 
and where foliage is an important point, 
as with Cannas, they will gain in strength 
and luxuriance with plentiful supplies of 
water at this season. 

Roses have absorbed much time and at- 
tention during the past month, and should 
continue to do so. The flowering season 
can be prolonged if they are regularly dis- 
budded. Relieve the bushes of all full 
blown blooms, cutting back to a strong out 
side bud. If they are suffering from mil- 
dew dust them lightly with sulphur or soot. 


-If the aphis is troublesome and persistent 


it is because the Roses are not growing 
vigorously from some cause or another, and 
have not the strength to 'throw off the 
pest, and there is some impurity in the sap. 
Tobacco water will help to diminish the 
nuisance, but the best way is to encourage 
the Roses with liquid manure, mulching, 
and water in moderation to make a free 
and healthy growth. 

Hollyhocks in windy positions, Dahlias, 
Perennial Phloxes, Bouvardias, Delphi- 
niums will want staking, although they 
should be so strengthened by being regulat- 
ed and having superfluous growth removed 
as to be almost independent of support. In 
some cases staking is unavoidable, but the 
stakes should not obtrude themselves so as 
to make one uncomfortably conscious of 
their presence. Thin iron ones are the 
strongest and the least aggressive. Wooden 
ones can be rendered less conspicuous by 
painting them a browny-green tone. 

Carnations should be flowering freely 
during the month. They should be care- 
fully staked, three or four small sticks to 
each plant, or else supported by wire-net- 
ting. Reduce the number of buds, leav- 
ing only one, two, or three, according to 
the strength of the stems. Carnations soon 
exhaust the soil, and when this happens 
they become weakly and a prey to insects 
and disease. Renew the soil at their roots 
periodically, and give them manure water 
particularly at this period. 

Balsams, Zinnias, Amaranths, and other 
autumn flowering annuals can still be 
planted out, choosng a cool, showery day 
for the purpose. Zinnias can be made 
most effective use of in the borders. 
seeds of both single and double Portulaca 
in bold masses in the sunniest borders. The 


/ 


Sow | 


colors are rich, and the flowers have a pecu- 
larly gem-like quality. Peg down Ver- 
benas, Heliotropes, and Petunias to induce 
a spreading habit. They are not half as 
effective if allowed to grow tall and 
spindly. 

Continue to occasionally feed and water 
Chrysanthemums, and towards the end of 
the month pinch them back, leaving about 
6 in. of growth. The flowering period of 
many annuals can be considerably prolong- 
ed if the flowers are regularly picked and 
not allowed to seed. Sweet Peas treated 
thus can be made to bloom for four months. 
If seed is desired, keep a separate patch 
for the purpose, and avoid cutting the 
flowers. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


The following notes from the pen of 
“Danske Dandridge,” a frequent contribu- 
tor to the “Chicago Gardening,’ will be 
read with interest by many who have found 
how difficult it is to save their Lilium aura- 
tums from disappearing, and who have 
noticed that although young bulbs form 
few or none ever survive to bloom in place 
of the old bulb: 

A variety called platyphyllum has very 
large flowers quite 9 in. in diameter, and 
broad leaves. There are some beautiful 
hybrids raised between Lilium auratum 
and other species. One of these is Lilium 
Parkmanni, with large white flowers, band- 
ed and spotted with crimson. This lily 
is said to increase rapidly. The young 
bulbs should be separated from the parent 
plant and planted out in good deep soil. 
They need a sheltered position; if possible 
a nook in the shrubbery sheltered from the 
north and west and open to the south. 
Other plants, like rhododendrons or pzo- 
nias, in the same bed, are a great protec- 
tion to them. 

Many people complain that their aura- 
tum lilies soon disappear. It seems that 
the old bulb breaks up after a season or 
two. But it forms several small bulbs, and 
if these are separated from the parent and 
planted in suitable soil, they make nice 
plants in a short time. If they are not 
replanted, they share in the decay of the 
parent bulb. The platyphyllum variety 
is more permanent than any other kind of 
auratum. Henry Bright, in his interest- 
ing ‘Year in a Lancashire Garden,” writes 
that he has a bed of Lilium auratum with 
heliotrone growing between. He takes up 
the lily bulbs in the fall and grows them on 
in heat through the winter, and then 
plants them out in the spring. In this — 
manner he does not lose them, but says 
that they are every year more beautiful 
and vigorous. 

Our gpeciosum lilies have never been so 
fine. We are now having dry weather, but 
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they do not seem to mind it. They are in 
shade, and in the same bed are many white 
and carmine-red phloxes, which need very 
little sun. They do not scorch and wilt 
as others that are in the sun do in dry 
weather. 


FEEDING ‘OR REPOTTING. 

A great many plants flower better and 
keep in good health if they simply get re- 
gular feeding with liquid manure in the 
growing season, instead of repotting every 
spring, as is generally done. The let well- 
alone system does not suit all plants, but I 
have proved with a great many if once they 
have attained a good size all they require is 
a renewal of the drainage every two years, 
and in some cases a top dressing composed 
of good soil with a little chemical manure 
in 1t or dried sheep droppings. Repotting 
such plants as Sparmania africana, Choisya 
ternata, several of the Salvias, or even 
some of the strong growing Geraniums, 
produces strong growth but few Sowers, 
but at the same time pot bound plants re- 
quire to be watered oftener in dry weather. 
Still they make short, firm growths, and do 
not flag very readily, and when the season 
of flowering comes round every point or 
shoot will flower well. I have a large 
Nerium splendens, which has an abundance 
of flowers every year, and which has not 
been repotted for five years; butit is gene- 
rally watered twice a day during the sum- 
mer months. For Maidenhair ferns, 
Azaleas, Palms, stove Begonias, and others 
repotting every two or three years is often 
enough, unless one wishes to get up large 
plants to fill the houses, instead of keeping 
them dwarf, so that a greater variety cau 
be grown.—J. C. D., in the “Gardening 
World.” 
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New South Wales Notes. 


(From our own. correspondent.) 


Sydney. 

After the recent acceptable rains we 
have struck rather trying weather for the 
gardens, hot dry winds prevailing. Not- 
withstanding this, our gardeners have made 
the most of the time at thei disposal, judg- 
ing by the number of shows held during 
the past month. This season has produced 
many fine Carnations, and just now this 
flower forms the principal exhibit in our 
florists’ windows. Gladioli are also much 
“en evidence.” 

An enquiry was made of me the other 
day as to a remedy for treating some apri- 
cot trees that had been attacked by white 
ants. Personally, I would not spend any 


-of my time in endeavoring to pull round 


trees so affected, but would root them out, 
being of the opinion that there is too much 
risk attached to their again becoming satis- 
factory trees. Many gardeners to whom 
I have spoken concur in my opinion. As 
regards the remedy the Botanic Gardens 


informs me that in the case of young oak 
trees that had been similarly attacked 
they have found that by dosing the roots 
with a mixture of treacle and arsenic they 
invariably managed to dislodge the pest. 


On the 13th instant Messrs. Searl and 
Sons made a very fine display of Carna- 
tions, which were grown. by several of their 
amateur friends. Conspicuous amongst 
them were the following varieties, which 
were especially worthy of attention: 

Artemus: One of the most attractive 
varieties exhibited; a beautiful blending 
of slate color and cerise; a fine distinct 
flower. 

Lorna Doone: Bright 
heavy petal, fine form. 

Mrs. Tremaine: One of the best yellow 
ground, bright edged, fancy Picotees yet 
exhibited in Sydney, and likely to have 
a large sale when ready for distribution. 

Mrs. Eric Hambro: Pure white ; perfect 
form. 

Sigurd: Clear salmon apricot; an im- 
proved Mrs. Reynolds Hole; flowers large 
and full; very good. 

Mephisto: A clove-scented variety of a 
rich deep maroon ; splendid form. 

Wm. Pratt: A pretty blending of pink 
and reddish shades combined. 

Incomparable: A beautiful bloom, com- 
prising a blending of cerise and rosy pink. 

Germania: Bright yellow. 

Mrs. Davey: A grand variety; white 
ground edged and striped purplish rose ; 
excellent form. 

Amarantus: A very beautiful deep 
purple; fine, well-formed flower. 

Annie Douglas: Very fine; a canary 
ground, white edge flaked carmine. 

Hilda: A. rich yellow ground, heavily 
picoteed with rich dark red. 

Britannia: Deep rich yellow; one of the 
best. of its color. 

Miss: Audrey Campbell: Lemon self; a 
beautiful shade. 

Mrs. M. Georgeson: Creamy white 
ground, splashed purple and orange ; per- 
fect bloom. 


scarlet flake, 


This firm informs me that they will have 
plants of the various sorts next autumn, 
and lovers of Carnations would do well to 
comiaunicate with them in the meantime. 

On the 25th October ultimo the Neutral 
Bay Horticultural Society held its third 
annual Spring Show. The Hon. Malbon 
Thompson declared the show open, and 
complimented the members on the excel- 
lence of their exhibits. 

Among the non-competitive exhibits 
staged was a magnificent display of Orchids 
and Hippeastrums grown by Mr. Duncan 
Carson, of Pymble. The Orchids included 
some blooms shown and grown by that 
gentleman for the first time in Australia. 

The champion rose certificate was award- 
ed to Mr. G. Kershaw; that-for the Car- 
nation under like conditions to Mr. W. 
M. Musgrove. The name of the Rose was 
La France de 1898, the Carnation being a 
bloom.of P. S. Waller. 

In the members’ section Mr. G. W. Col- 
ley-Priest won the certificate for the cham- 
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pion Rose and Mr. F. N. Camroux that 
for the champion Carnation. 


The following is the list of other prize- 
winners: 


Open Section—Roses, Messrs. G. W. Kershaw 
and W. Musgrave; Carnations, Messrs. W. 
Musgrave and C. N. D. Richardson. 

In the Members Section—Twelve roses: F. N. 
Camroux. 1 ; G. W.Colley-Priest, 2. Six Roses: 
G. W. Colley-Priest, 1; W. E. Cook, 2. Three 
Roses: S. H. Robertson, 1; G. W. Colley-Priest, 
2. Three Roses (light); F N. Camroux, 1; Mrs. 
Seaver, 2, Three Roses (dark): F. N. Camroux; 
1; W. E. Cook, 2, ‘Two Roses: F. N. Camroux, 1 ; 
G. H. Peden, 2. 

Twelve Carnations—F. N, Camroux, 1; J: 
Stavenhagen, 2. Six Carnations: F. N. Camroux, 
1; W. Lloyd, 2. Three Carnations : F. N, Camroux, 
1; Mrs. Seaver, 2. Three Carnations (ight) : F. 
N. Camroux, 1; G. W. Colley-Priest, 2. ‘'hree 
Carnations (dark): F. N. Camroux, 1; G. W. 
Colley-Priest, 2. 

Cut flowers: W.E. Cook. Three cut flowers: 
Mrs. Malbon Thompson. Six antirrhinums: A. 
R. Harrison. Three antirrhinums: A. R. Harri- 
son. ‘Twelve pansies: R. Miller. Six pansies: 
R. Miller. 

Arrangement of cut flowers _ Miss Belbridge. 
Flowers in stand: Mrs. R. J. Maclean. Two 
buttonhole bouquets; Miss Belbridge, 1; Miss 
Peden, 2 Twosprays: Mrs. Lloyd. 

Three foliage plants: S.H. Robertson. ‘Two 
pot plants: Mrs. Malbon Thompson. One palm: 
Miss Peden. Threeferns: G. W. Colley-Priest. 
Hanging basket: G. W. Colley-Priest. Dish of 
peas: F.N.Camroux. Collection of vegetables : 
A. R. Harrison 1; F, N. Camroux, 2. Collection 
of vegetables, three varieties: A. R. Harrison, 
1; G. W. Colley- Priest, 2. A 

The judges were Mr. L. Leplastrier and Mr. 
Ferguson, of the Royal Nurseries. ; : 

The certificates were presented at the close of 
the judging by Mr. Felix Randle, chairman of the 
Stock Exchange, one of the vice-presidents of 
the society. 


The usual monthly meeting of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of New South Wales was 
held on the llth instant in the Queen’s 
Hall, Pitt-street. The attendance of mem- 


- bers was very good, and the blooms staged 


very satisfactory. One splendid collection 
of Carnations was received too late for 
judging, but was really excellent as to 
quality. 

Mr. Kershaw again won with his Roses. ~ 
This gentleman has scored at all our shows 
with his blooms. 

Mr. J. H. Horton made a beautiful dis- 
play with Shirley Poppies. They were 
splendid. 


Mrs. Horton won the prize for the 
bouquet of Carnations and grasses, but was 
run very closely by the other place-win- 
ners. 


Mr. H. H. B. Bradley had a very good 
exhibit of miscellaneous Bulbines, which 
attracted much attention. 


The show was very good, but want of 
space precludes my giving fuller details. 
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Queen Alexandra always delighted in red 
dish violet flowers, such as the Clematis, 
Pansy, etc., and purple being decidedly a 
Coronation colour, purple blossoms are to be 
much sought after for table decorations and 
personal wear. 
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Hybridising Gladiolus 
Species. 
PESSESSSOSe 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir—In view of the rapidly growing in- 
terest in the Gladiolus, I have herein 
-culled a few or the more interesting points 
made in a paper read by Dr. W. van Fleet 
before the International Plant-breeding Con- 
ference held in @ctober of this year in 
New York. 

It appears that the best of the new species 
and forms collected in the past six years 
came from Natal, Swaziland, and Madagas- 
car. One of the most promising from a 
flower lover's point of view came from Mount 
Kilimandjaro, in German East Africa (now 
spelled by the Germans Kilima-Noscharo). 
The European grower who has done more 
in recent years in the way of introducing 
these new species and forms of the Gladiolus 
is Herr Max Leichtlin, of Baden-Baden, 
Germany. 

A tall growing form of G. platyptyllus 
from Swaziland has green blooms covered 
with pencillings of bluish purple. By cross- 
ing it with the best violet blues in the 
Lemoine class a good start has been made 
towards a true “blue” Gladiolus. 

The Psittacinus group is of great interest 
as the foundation of the splendid Ganda- 
vensis strain and through it of all finest 
modern Gladioli. Dr. van Fleet has been able 
by careful and long-continued experiment to 
prove that the Gandavensis is the product of 
the crossing of psittacinus and oppositiflorus. 
This latter is of tall growth and often opens 
from 18 to 24 flowers simultaneously. 
Growers will prebably find among their 
seedlings of Gandavensis plants producing 
flowers on both sides of the spike and facing 
opposite ways, and not ranged in two rows 
down the stem and facing one way as the 
proper show spike should do. In these cases 
the old oppositiflorus species is recurring, and 
it will be interesting to producers to know it. 

Some extremely interesting results have 
been obtained, and at the same time some 
very disappointing ones. 

_ For instance, seven years’ work in pollinat- 

ing consecutive generations of the Adlami 
section of the psittacinus group with “Canary 
Bird,” the best of the yellow Gandavensis, 
produced two good yellows. ‘‘ Canary Bird” 
itself is good, but weak in the stem, which is 
practically invariably crooked ; but in every 
other point is good. These two yellows, 
however, are next door to sterile, their 
increase being provokingly small. 

In some of the species the life forces 
produced in the plant by long ages of natural 
selection take some time in overcoming, and 
it has taken as much as 6 or 7 generations of 
consecutive pollinating before their inherent 
resistance has been overcome so that really 
valuable breaks could result. 

The true and perfect ideal, from a florist’s 
point of view, in white or yellow Gladioli has 
not yet been reached. In both cases where 
the colour has been attained the resultant 
bulb has Jacked vitality, and its powers of 
perpetuation have been nearly nil. 

In other words, a blind alley has been 
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reached in the Gladiolus. maze, and the 
searcher after perfection has had to turn 
back and begin again. Fortunately, the 
scientist can carry on concurrent  experi- 
ments, and with a large number of crosses, 


_so his experience and his results can be 


fairly rapidly attained. Dr. van Fleet men- 
tions a bulb which was collected in Swazi- 
land in an immature condition, and lay 
dormant after planting for two years, finally 
throwing a spike of thirty-two flowers with 
pale lilac markings. 

One statement made by the essayist will 
find an echo in the experience of many in 
Australia, viz., that “all growers of Gladioli 
of the Gandavensis type know that there is a 
constant preponderance of the red varieties. 
The white and light colours tend to de- 
generate with greater or less rapidity, while 
the reds increase in number and retain their 
vigour. So rapid and complete is the rever- 
sion in some instances as to amount to whole- 


sale atavism. Considerable numbers of a — 


choice Gandavensis variety, propagated from 


and varieties, some of which will again be 
used for crossing with the above named. 

So many types with fixed characteristics 
now exist that the series of crosses that may 
be made are apparently endless. ‘These are 
increasing, consequently we may look for 
some startling improvements even over the 
present marvellously diverse collection of 
hybrids now in commerce. 

As showing the wonderful vitality of 
Gladiolus butbs, I may state that we now 
have growing a few seedling bulbs out of 
over two hundred one-year tiny seedlings 
received two years ago from Canada. ‘These 
were kept two years dry in a box, and after 
surviving over two seasons some of them 
have sprung into healthy growth. 


Iam, Sir, &c., 


FRED. C. SMITH. 
Aldgate. 


cormels in the usual way, have changed in a zeae 


single season so as to closely resemble a # 
This 
seems to confirm Mendel’s theory of domi- § 
nant and recessive factors in all hybridiza- ¥ 
Taking psittacinus as the dominant 4 


typical red and yellow Gandavensis. 


tions. 
oppositiflorus acts in most instances as the 


recessive type and tends rapidly to efface } 
itself in favour of its more virile partner % 
during reproduction by seeds, and to a lesser § 


degree during extension of a given hybrid 
plant by cormel, or in other words, bud 
propagation. 
well known to be the foundation of the 
popular Lemoinei and Nancieanus strains 


Gladiolus purpureo-auratus is } 


of commercial varieties, and G. papilio of gg 


the ‘blue’ Lemoinei kinds. These __ latter 
comprise a number of attractive heliotrope 


and purple-blue shades in the typical hooded # 


form of the parent. Papilio albus is a hand- 
some slender-growing variety, reproducing 
itself perfectly from seed. It is very pure 
white in colour, with a crimson. purple 
blotch. Crossed with the best whites among 
the Gandavensis and Lemoinei sections, it 
produces a few attractive and distinct new 
light garden forms amid a great proportion of 
inferior ones. ‘The species typified by 
Gladiolus Saundersii are of the first impor- 
tance. Saundersii in the hands of Herr 
Max Leichtlin'gave us the magnificent strain 
known in commerce as the Childsii, and the 
large flowered, brilliantly colored Nancieanus 
sections produced by the Messrs. Lemoine 
by crossing purpureo-auratus hybrids with the 
new species. Leichtlin used pollen from the 
finest procurable Gandavensis varieties on 
Saundersii, and the result is a class of 
gigantic richly coloured kinds, mostly of red 
tints, with widely expanded blooms, and 
having a nodding upper segment. When 
the reverse cross is made and the ovules of 
Gandavensis fertilized with Saundersii pollen 
the result is far less striking.” 

Among other types described by Dr. van 


Fleet, but less known to the average grower, 
‘are .Leichtlinii, 


Cruentus, and _ especially 
Princeps, one of his own raising, and of re- 
markably fine character, - Eckloni and Lud- 


wigii are also rare new species, and all of ~ 


these are being used with each other, and 
with the best forms of the older commercial 
sections to produce new and desirable types 


Howell’s Seedling Gladiolus. 
[Photo. by Rey. E. G. Moberley. } 


The Prince Consort practically created 
the beatiful gardens at Osborne, and used to 
boast that there was scarcely a tree there 
that had not been planted by himself. One 
of these is famous—the now great myrtle 


‘which was struck from a sprig of the wed- 


ding bouquet of the late Empress Frederick, 
Every bride in the Royal Family since then 
has carried a spray of this tree with her to 
the altar on her wedding day. 


GruM.—This is one of the most useful 
of our summer flowering perennials. The 
blossoms are rich crimson-scarlet, and are 
continuously produced. Spent blossoms 
should be persistently removed, thus 
keeping the plants in a healthy condition, 
There are few subjects so elegant in 
appearance, profuse in their display, and 
so capable of enricbing the hardy flower 
border. 


Worms In Lawns.—The best treatment 
for worms in lawns is lime water, 
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Multiplication of Ferns. 
HOSSSSSee = 
(From “Amateur Gardening.’’) 


Every one versed in botany, even in a 
slight degree, is aware that fertilization 
is effected in flowering plants by the shed- 
ding of the pollen over the stigma; but in 
ferns the seed appears on the backs f the 
leaves without being preceded by the pol- 
len or anthers, or, in fact, any of the ordi- 
nary fertilising apparatus. Hence they are 
ranged under the class of cryptogamia, or 
hidden fructification. Many attempts had 
been made to detect anthers, or bodies ana- 
lagous to them, intermingled with the seed, 
or adjacent thereto, but it was not until 
nearly fifty years since that anything cer- 
tain was known on the subject, when Count 
Luminski, a well-known Polish botanist, 
brought forward observations demonstrat- 
ing the process of fructification and its en- 
tire harmony with that of other plants. 


WuHEN A SPORE OR SEED GERMINATES 
it first produces a leaf-like expansion 


clinging close to the soil, and 
deriving nourishment from rootlets 
emerging from its under surface. 
This first leaf or primary frond 


bears no resemblance to the true leaf. of 
tho fern. It is very much alike in all 
species of the tribe, and is usually tempo- 
rary. It is a most important part of the 
plant, however, for it is on this that the 
anthers and pistils are produced and fer- 
tilization effected through their union. In 
order to be satisfied of this let the primary 
frond be examined carefully with a power- 
ful microscope, and there will be found 
to arise amongst the common cells others 
of a peculiar character. Instead of 
coloring matter these contain granules, 
which speedily also become cells, packed 
and pressing one against the other within 
the parent cell like the seeds of a pome- 
granate against the rind. These compound 
cells have been termed antheridia, and 


Are ANALAGOUS TO THE ANTHERS 


of flowering plants. Besides these anthe- 
ridia, which are generally numerous, a few 
other bodies become apparent, consisting 
each of a cell with a tubular neck some- 
what resembling a flask, and at its bottom 
it contains a single germ cell. ‘These 
bodies are termed pistillidia, and represent, 
rudimentary fruit of the more perfect 
order of plants. Following the progress 
of the antheridia ,these are found to burst 
and liberate the secondary cells. Hach of 
these includes a longish body, folded up in 
itself, which is set at liberty by the rupture 
of its prison walls, and is then seen to be 
in shape somewhat like a tadpole with a 
slight enlargement at the tip of the tail. 
These are termed 


SprrAL FILAMENTS, 


and Luminski was the first to demonstrate 
their nature and use, although they had 
been noticed by others on the primary 
fronds before. As soon as these spiral fila- 
ments are released by the bursting of the 
antheridia and secondary cells, they move 


i) 


about with a lively and independent action 
through the mucilaginous fluid on the sur- 
face of the frond, and, entering the open 
mouths of the bottle-like pistillidia, come 
into contact with the embryo at is bot- 
tom, forthwith effecting fertilization. 
Several spiral filaments usually enter one 
pistillidium, and the dilated extremities of 
their tails are applied to the embryo or 
germ cell in the way as we see many par- 
ticles of pollen shed over the stigma of the 
higher order of plants in order to ensure 
the proper setting of the fruit. 
Tue Germ CELL 

being thus fertilised, instead of passing 
into the state of perfect seed, as in flower- 
ing plants, commences forthwith to giow, 
and by the ordinary process of cell growth, 
pushing forward roots and leaves, gradu- 
ally develops into the fully grown plant. 
In flowering plants it is well known the 
cotyledon furnishes the embryo with 
nourishment in the early stages of its 
growth till by the development of the 
necessary organs, 1t 1s able to support it- 
self. In the fern a primary frond takes the 
part of the cotyledon by supplying; nourish- 
ment to the fertilised embryo, until, having 
put forth leaves and roots, it’ is ecubled 
to exist on its own resources. From what 
we have here stated of 


Tuis WONDERFUL PROCESS 


it is very evident that the germ. cells of the 
pistillidia are the true seeds of the fern ; 
but it is also evident that one of the pur- 
poses which seeds serve, namely, the multi- 
plication of the species, cannot well be ef- 
fected by them, hence the production of 
gemme, or spores on the back of the leaf. 
We find in many plants by which propaga- 
tion or increase may take place. The fami- 
liar Turk’s cap lily carries a bulbil in every 
axil of its stem. The begonia and achi- 
menes frequently produce nothing el.e in- 
stead of flowers, yet although the parent 
plants may be reproduced and increased by 
these, one never thinks of calling them 
seeds. No more are the gemmez of ferns en- 
titled to be styled such. The inflorescence 
of the fern, in fact, seems to stop short in 
the’ middle of its course, and instead of 
showing flower, unfolding the parts’of fruc- 
tification, and perfecting its seeds, as other 
plants usually do, it contents itself with 
forming flower buds merely, which, 
separating from . the parent, furnish the 
means of increase and dissemination. 


‘When these find resting places they expand 


into primary fronds, bear anthers, and 
germs of their own, and in this respect are 
undoubtedly analogous to the flowers of the 
thousands of flowering plants that grow in 


greenhouse and garden. 
W. N. Brown. 
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On Flower Arrangement. 
>Seeeen 
Flowers are with us (says “Amateur Gar- 
dening’”’), and not only gardens, but rooms 
aro full of sweet blossoms, but what a dif- 
ference there is in arrangement. From the 


bowl or soup plate in which roses lie half- 
submerged to the single flower glass with a 
rim to take the weight of the petals is 
indeed a far cry. To our mind bowls should 
not be used without some arrangement for 
keeping the flowers up, and as this can be 
easily managed with wire, there is-no rea- 
son against it. Then glasses should «!ways 
have rims on which the flowers can rest, 
and the fluted edges are far better than 
smooth, as the flutings keep each separate 
flower in place. As a rule 


Frowers Suoutp Nor Br Too Mucu 
Mrxep, 
and though several kinds of the same order 
—daisy-like, for instance—may be united, 
colors and sorts are far more effective sepa- 
rate. Take, for instance, a handful of the 
aforesaid composite—marguerites, anuual 
chrysanthemums, gaillardias, rudbeckias— 
mixed they will look very well, but sort 
the different glasses, and how much better 
the effect will be, and you may group your 
glasses as you like. All the 
Common SummEeR FLowers 
—snapdragons, Canterbury bells, mari- 
golds, mallows,.sweet peas, &c.—are charm- 
ing alone, but mixed they look vulgar, 
and their colors clash. There is nothing 
better for a rest to the eye among a mass 
of gay flowers than a vase of mignonette, 
which, by-the-way, should always be alone, 
as flowers mixed with it invariably die, 
but the patch of dull green among gay 
colors is wonderfully restful and fresh. 
FoiracE 
is a vexed question; in our opinion it is 
often overdone; many flowers which grow 
well above their leaves took far better 
when not overdone with green that does 
not belong to them, and though a ve'l of 
delicate fern gives an added charm to exo- 
tics, amass of common green spoils outdoor 
flowers. Nasturtiums are about the best 
flowers we know 
For Dinner TABLEs, 
and the transparency of their petals lights 
up beautifully at night, and you may 
either arrange for color with your flowers 
massed together or for shape, with each 
bloom standing separate and plenty of 
their own delicate leaves. If tea roses can 
be cut with buds and strong, long stalks, 
they are all the more beautiful, but it 
seems a waste sometimes. Dahliag should 
always go in shades or separate colors; 
their range of color is so enormous that 
together they can hardly help clashing ; 
and perennial sunflowers and Michaelmas 
daisies should be kept severely apart. We 
must add : 
Onze Worp Axsout AsPARAGus, 
“it is so light and pretty!” Yes! my dear 
madam, but it is a vegetable, not a fern, 
and gets dabby and messy, and your “light” 
arrangements are absurd, except on a 
small scale. Keep it out of the tall vases 
for Heaven’s sake, and fill large things 
with big leaves and flowers, and keep your 
“light foliage for small specimen glasses, 
and then forget it. 
MRSS: 
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PSESCEESCE SOS 


The Great Temple Rose 
Show in London. 


These notes, culled from the reports of 
this great annual English show, will be in- 
teresting to many of our rosarian readers: 

As an exhibition of specimen Hoses the 
display was a failure. There were nume- 


rous entries, but the retarding season had, 


kept back the blooms. The bloooms shown 
consisted in the main of Hybrid Teas, Teas, 
and Noisette, and some varieties not usu- 
ally staged at large exhibitions had to be 
called into requisition to make up stands. 
Among the new Roses shown in cut blooms 
can be mentioned Messrs. Frank Cant and 
Co.’s Lady Roberts, beautiful in tint; 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting, a delicate soft 
yellow tea scented variety, and Dorothy 
Perkins, a new climbing Rose, which re- 
cently gained an award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. It is the re- 
sult of a cross between Rosa Wichuraiana 
and H. P. Madame Gabriel Luizet. It pro- 
duces its flowers in large clusters of a shell 
pink tint with a white centre, and the new 
pink Rambler, Queen Alexandra, was also 
to be seen. It is a new pink Rambler, but 
the group of Ramblers increase rapidly. 
The collection of garden Roses, shown in 
bold bunches, was one of the features of the 
Rose Show, but the heat of the tents told 


somewhat severely upon the semi-double” 


and single blooms, and many of them drop- 
ped to pieces. 
show in the great tent was the standard 
forms of R. Wichuraiana varieties, which 
form large symmetrical weeping heads, the 
drooping branches laden with blossoms. 
Among them were Rene Andre, double, 
creamy white tinted with pink; Augus- 
tue Barbier, double, soft pink; Alberic 
Barbier, double, white; Paul Transon, 
double, creamy white, and Francois Fou- 
card, yellow, double. It was said that 
some of these were submitted for award to 
the Floral Committee, but that not one was 
made, and I heard complaints that subjects 
so intrinsically good were not recognised, 
but the fact is they should be dealt with 
by Rose experts. Of the new Polyantha 
Roses, Eugenie Lamesch, color orange yel- 
low passing to clear yellow with a shading 
of rose, and producing its flowers in clus- 
ters of from ten to thirty blooms, and 
Leoni Lamesch, color bright coppery red, 
with golden centre, very distinct and beau- 
tiful, and others. This was a very fine 
group of Roses, quite maintaining the old 
character of the Royal Nursery, Slough, for 
high-class culture. 

In a large group shown by Messrs. Paul 
and. Son, the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, ap- 
peared several novelties, among them a 
variety of Rosa sinica, named Anemone, a 
large and attractive single variety of a 
bright rosy carmine tint; the new weeping 


One of the features of the’ 


’ Grant. 


R. rugosa alba, which has a remarkable 
pendant habit of growth. This was award- 
ed a gold medal by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. Then there was a new per- 
petual Rambler named Purple East; and 
Leuchstern, a polyantha with the growth 
and foliage of the Crimson Rambler, the 
large single flowers bright rose, with ai 


white centre, and an abundant bloomer. In_ 


addition, there was a Una, a semi-double 
white, the result of a cross between Rosa 
canina and a Dijon tea variety. 


rather too near Viscountess Folkestone ; 
and Dr. Campbell Hall, something after 
La. Fraicheur. Sir Robert Stout resembles 
Charles Lefebvre, and will be very wel- 
come, for we want dark Roses, and if they 
are Hybrid Teas so much the better, 
There was also shown a white sport from 
Lawrence Allen, which should be valuable 
if it retains the good form of its parent, 
Somehow the boxes of new Roses usually 
seen at shows cut a sorry figure, and they 
often. libel a Rose, for how can one obtain 
a good bloom from a plant perhaps 
weakened through propagating. Many 
Roses are now introduced which, taken as 
individual flowers, fall short of the ex- 
hibitor’s ideal, but the profusion of bloom 


Vase of Tea Roses. 


SOME NEW ROSES AT THE TEMPLE 
ROSE SHOW, LONDON. 


(From “Gardening Illustrated.”’) 


There was nothing very startling exhi- 
bited at the Temple Show of the National 
Rose Society this year, excepting Mildred 
Those who saw the bloom that 
received a special medal as the best 
Hybrid Tea in the show can safely say 
they never saw a finer flower. Of Roses 
not yet in commerce I thought well of 
Princess Victoria, although perhaps 


and their late-flowering character give 
them a value which all who desire their 
gardens to be gay in autumn are ready to 
admit. Taking the varieties alphabeti- 
cally, my first is— 5 ? 


Alice Lindsell (H.T.): A gold medal 
Rose having creamy-white flowers with 
pink centre, petals of great substance. 

Ben Cant (H.P.): A grand flower, color 
deep crimson with dark flushes in the 
centre. It is of the Victor Hugo type, 
being a cross between that variety and 
Suzanne M. Rodocantchi. It is very 
sweet ,very perpetual, and a good grower. 
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Boadicea (Tea-scented): In color pale 
peach with rich pink shading. The 
flowers are high centred, petals large and 
stiff. It is somewhat after the style of 
Mme. de Watteville, but a deeper and 
really handsomer flower. It is swect- 
sccnted and a strong, vigorous grower. 

Dorothy Perkins: A hybrid of that, in- 
teresting Rose R. Wichuriana, and from 
its exquisitely-formed blossoms in huge 
panicles and lovely pink color will be 
valuable as a pillar Rose. Unlike the 
type this Rose grows erect in the way of 
Crimson Rambler, and will be a useful 
com:panion to it. 

Dr. Felix Guyon: A Tea Rose of charm- 
ing form, orange in color with apricot 
shading, very double, will make a good 
slow bloom. , 
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pink. Very distinct, free-blooming and 
free-growing. 

Lady Roberts: A charming and highly- 
celored sport from Anna Ollivier. Color 
rich apricot with coppery-red base to 
petals. : 

Mme. Antoine Mari (Tea-scented): One 
of the priettiest new Roses I have seen for 
a long time, the buds are so perfectly 
meulded, and the color rose washed and 
shaded white, being most attractive. The 
open. flowers are nearly as large as those 
of G. Nabonnand. : 

Mme. C. Monnier: A semi-climbing 
Hybrid Tea of great merit. Flowers rosy- 
flesh, centre yellow with salmon and 
orange shading. Like many of the 
Hybrid Teas, in autumn or when forced, 


~meem  f, 


Ethel Brownlow. 


Brought out in 1887 by Dickson and Sons, colour rosy flesh, stents 


with salmon, a type of the imbricated form. 


A comparatively wea 


rower, but under hich cultivation, producing some wonderfully fine 
looms. A beautiful rose for décorative purposes where the buds have 
been left unthinned. A rose of good lasting quality anda universal 


favourite. 


Duchess of Portland (Hybrid Tea) : 
Rather too near Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria—in fact, it seems a glorified form of 
that grand Rose. 

Frau Karl Druschki (H.P.): Snowy 
white, deep conical buds of splendid ap- 
pearance. Open flowers are large, not 
too double, consequently expand freely. 

Fusion: This is a seedling from Mme. 
Eugene Verdier, but more vigorous, con- 
sequently will make a good wall Rose. 
Color deep chamois-yellow. 

Lady Battersea (H.T.): This, a cross 
between Mrs. W. J. Grant and Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, has a finely-formed bud, 
but the open flowers are rather disap- 
pcinting. Color cherry-red, tinted orange. 

Lady Moyra Beauclere (H.T.): A. valu- 
able forcing and show Rose, rich madder 


the flowers come almost entirely orange- 
yellow. 

Mme. Jean Dupuy: This Tea will, I 
think, become as popular as Mme. Lam- 
bard. The color is a reddish-yellow in 
centre, outer petals suffused with rose- 
pink. The growth, too, is vigorous. - 

Mme. Marie Croibier may be described 
as a  deeply-colored Caroline Testout. 
This, with the type and the white sport 
Admiral Dewey, should make a charming 
trio. 


Mme. Vermorel (Tea-scented) is one of. 


the best Teas we have had for some time. 
It opens well outdoors, and the blossoms 
are. of great substance. Color coppery- 
yellow with rose shading. It is a good 
erewer. 

Mamie (H.T.): A little wanting in 


ti 
brightness, otherwise a beautiful shapely 
Llcom of great depth. A fine grower, 


color rosy-carmine with yellowish base. 

Mercedes: A soft rosy-pink-colored 
Rugosa Rose, as lovely in form as a Tea 
Rose, and the color equally as delicate. 

Mildred, Grant (H.T.): A noble flower 
for the show board, but I should prefer 
‘o test it further in the open before pro- 
nouncing an opinion as to its merits in 
the garden. The color is blush-white, 
tinted pink. Enormous petals like large 
shells. 

Morning Glow (Tea-scented), rosy-crim- 
son, shaded orange and fawn, is a splendid 
grower, and will be much sought after for 
its color. It it also of large size. 

Noella Nabonnand: A climbing Hybrid 
Tea, even more yigorous than Reine 
Marie Henriette. It is a fine semi-double 
flower of the Bardou Job type, color 
velvety-crimson, shaded violet. 

Pauline Bersez (H.T:): Creamy-white 


with yellow centre, fine buds, good grower, 


very promising. 

Peace: A white-flowered sport of G. 
Nabonnand, possessing the fine character- 
istics of this excellent Rose. 

Perle Von Godesberg (H.T.): A sport 
from Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, color 
golden-yellow. I believe this Rose will be 
much wanted, but should prefer to see a 
little more of it before giving a definite 
opinion. 

Prince de Bulgarie (H.T.):° Color sil- 
very-flesh with salmon shading. 

Queen Alexandra: A rambler Rose 
that has given much satisfaction. Its 
cclor is rich rose-pink. Fine’ trusses like 
Ciimson Rambler, and equally free in 
growth. 

Robert Scott (H.T.): This looks like a 
glerified Comtesse de Serenye, and its fine 
bold flowers are useful either for show or 
cutting. The growth is somewhat stumpy, 
as one might expect from a cross between 
Merveille de Lyon and Mrs. W. J. Grant, 

Soleil d’Or: This fine break will be in 
demand presently. It is a fine garden 


Rose, and blooms freely in autumn. Tt 


is a hardy kind, and will be useful for its 
cclor in districts where it is not safe to. 
grow the Tea’ Roses, 

Souvenir de Pierre Notting: I ex 
pécted to see a grand flower from a cross 
between Marechal Niel and Maman. 
Cochet, but as seen up to the present I 
caunot say much for it.—Rosa,. 
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A List of Good Roses. 


——__. 


We give a list of well-tried varieties in 
their colors, naming Hybrid Perpetuals 
first :— 

Whites and Blush Color: Clio, Merveille 
de Lyon, Marchioness of Londonderry, 
Margaret Dickson, Violette Bouyer. : 

Pinks : Baroness Rothschild, Francois 
Michelson, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Hein- 
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rich Schultheis, Helen Keller, Mrs. John 
Laing, Marquis de Castellane. 

Reds: Alfred Colomb, Captain Hay- 
ward, Duchess of Bedford, Dupuy Jamain, 
Etienne Levet, Duke of Fife, Gustave 
Piganeau, Madame Marie Rady, Ulrich 
Brunner, Susanne Marie Rodocanachi, 
Comtesse d’Oxford, Victor Verdier. 

Dark Crimson: Charles Lefebvre, Fisher 
Holmes, Louis Van Houtte,. Prince 
Arthur, Abel Carriere, Baron de Bonstet- 
ten, Sir Roland Hill, Xavier Olibo, A. K. 
Williams. 

Tea Roses: Anna Ollivier, Bridesmaid, 
Catherine Mermet, Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
Enchantress, Francisca Kruger, G. Nabon- 
nand, Hon. Edith Gifford, Innocente 
Pirola, Madame Chedane Guinoisseau, 
Madame Cusin, Madame Hoste, Madame 
Lambard, Maman Cochet, White Maman 
Cochet (this is an improvement on tue 
parent in every way), Marie Van Houtte, 
Muriel Grahame, The Bride. 

Hybrid Teas: Mrs. W. J. Grant, Cannes 
la Coquette, Caroline Testout, La France, 
Augustine Guinnoisseau, Captain Christy, 
Charlotte Gillemot, Clara Watson, Coun- 
tess of Caledon, Grace Darling, Duchess of 
Albany, Danmark, Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria, Marjorie, Marquis Litta, Viscount 
Folkestone. 

If one class of Roses is better than an- 
other it is the Hybrid Teas. Most of them 
have the vigor and hardiness of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, with the refinement of the 
Teas.—‘‘Amateur Gardening.” 
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Rose Arches. 


The arches should be from 7 feet to 8 
feet high. We have no fancy for the 
wirework arrangements usually erected, 
but would prefer an arch of stout iron 
about the thickness of gas piping. The 
arches may be made to span the path ac- 
cording to width of latter. You must 
trench the ground deeply and add some 
good farmyard-manure, but see that this 
be not brought into close contact with the 
reots when planting. Some of the best 
Reses for arches are summer-blooming 
only, but you could plant one of these 
and an autumnal bloomer against each 
arch, so that you obtain blossom late as 
weli as early. We give you the names 
of eight of each. Summer Bloomers.— 
Red: Crimson Rambler, Amadis. Pink: 
Flora, Queen Alexandra. Yellow : 
Electra, Claire Jacquier. White: Feli- 
cite-Perpetue, Bennet’s Seedling. Av- 
tumnals.—Red: Reine Marie Henriette, 
Lengworth Rambler. Pink: Mme. Marie 
Lavallee, Climbing Captain Christy. 
Yellow: Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Berard. 
White: Mme. Alfred Carriere, Aimee 
Vibert. There is a climbing Moss Rose 
named Cumberland Belle which would do 
well for a pink summer-blooming variety. 

Many of the fast-growing Roses are in- 
clined to bareness at the base. We 
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should advise you to unfasten one or two 
of the main growths and renail them to 
the wall in a zig-zag fashion. By so 
doing you encourage basal eyes to start 
inte growth, and in a year or two there 


should be several young growths. . Another 


plan is to cut down to the ground one of 
the oldest growths each. year, but where 
there are only one or two such growths, 
then the former method is best. There 
shculd be no difficulty in securing a 
bushy base to Felicite Perpetue if you 
adopt one of the methods described above. 
The long growths at the top should be 


iu autumn, and, like its sport, ride of 
Waltham, the very large flowers show up 
we-. on the plant. The color of Countess 
of Oxford is bright carmine-red, a glowing 
tint, free from all suspicion of magenta or 
purple. The foliage is very showy, and 
in the wood the variety is very distinct, 
a3 not a thorn is to be seen. It can be 
propagated readily from cuttings, but the 
finest blooms are cut from plants on the 
secdling Brier. It is a pity such a gor- 
gecus Rose has no fragrance, but it shares 
with the majority of the Victor Verdier 
race this distinction.—Rosa. 


White Maman Cochet. 


(Cook 1897.) 


A sport. from Maman Cochet, which it closely 


resembles in form, habit of growth, and its generally good qualities. 
Colour, creamy white; in spring the outer petals frequently tinged with 


rose. 


Large, full, with pointed centre, a typical exhibition flower, and 


since its introduction has appeared in almost every prize collection of its 


class in both England and Australia. 


every garden. 


thinned out, shortening such of the others 
as are retained and that are extra long. 
By leaving them as long as is practicable 
the bush growths will be considerably as- 
sisted. 


Yellow climing Roses for Pillar: Five . 


' good kinds would be—Duchess d’Auer- 


steedt, Billiard and Barre, Belle Lyon- 
naise, Mme. Moreau, and Reve d’Or. 
The variety Souvenir de Mme. Eugene 
Verdier is a Hybrid Tea of dwarf growth. 
Mme. Eugene Verdier is a charming Tea 
Rose, rich orange and yellow in color, but 
scarcely strong enough for a 6-ft. pillar. 
Rose Countess of Oxford: This Hybrid 
Perpetual is never seen better than it is 


A perfect gem, and should be in 


A Rose Hedge. 


By Frank Cant, in “The Gardeners’ 
Magazine.” 


One cannot but admire the Wild Dog 
Rose, throwing its wreaths of blossom well 
above the hedgerow on which it depends 
for support, but just for one moment 
imagine the beauty of a whole hedge of 
wild roses (Rosa canina) supporting their 
own wreaths of thousands of blushing blos- 
soms, and defying the elements. Neither 
frost, early or late, nor wind, nor rain, nor 
anything else can arrest their determina- 
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tion to be first to unfold their graceful 
beauty. Beautiful as this picture may ap- 
pear, it can in no way compare with a 
hedge of Penzance briers. They are simply 
magnificent for forming hedges. The plants 
are vigorous, throwing up strong rods as 
thick as walking sticks, and from six to 
eight and ten feet high, set with thorns and 
formidable as a square of infantry prepared 
for a cavalry charge. 

To form a hedge with such subjects is an 
easy matter, and I will tell briefly how it 
may be done. There are many situations 
in which a Rose hedge is desired, but for 
many reasons has never been planted. Ob- 
jections are sometimes raised that Rose 
hedges, although very beautiful, are use- 
less, because they form no protecting 
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Maman Cochet. 


The best way to start a hedge of these 
Roses is to tie the long shoots of each 
plant to the base of its neighbor, and con- 
tinue this from end to end, no pruning be- 
ing required. In the following spring 
growth will be emitted from all the lateral 
buds, which will produce quantities of 
single blossoms varying in color from cop- 
pery orange to almost white, and varying 
in size from one to two and a half inches 
in diameter, strongly perfumed with the 
odor of sweet brier which is also much in 
evidence in the foliage. The flowers are fol- 
lowed by seed pods in great abundance, 
varying in size and color, some ripening an 
orange yellow and others quite scarlet, 
which hang on the plant, producing a 
charming effect. - The flowers are followed 


Tea (Cochet, 1893). Introduced into this State in 1897, and spoken 
of in England as one of the finest teas sent out during the last ten years. 
Colour described as light pink mingled with salmon yellow, outer petals 
tinged with bright rose ; growth vigorous and free-flowering, blooms of 


large size, and standing our variations of weather well. 


An absolutely 


dependable Rose, easy to grow, and responding readily to good cultiva- 
tion in richer colouring and increased size of flowers, which, however, 
are inclined to come coarse if too closely pruned. 


boundary. This objection does not re- 
main since the advent of the hybrid briers, 
and I venture tq assert if these Roses are 
planted, in almost any soil, in two rows, 
two feet from row to row, and three feet 
from ‘plant to plant, they will form, with 
the assistance of a little binding and inter- 
lacing of the stronger shoots for a couple of 
seasons, not only an object of the greatest 
beauty, but also an impenetrable fence, 
through which no animal with a divided 
hoof can penetrate, and after four years’ 
growth even a man who rides hard to 
hounds will draw rein and look before he 
will make up his mind to negotiate it, and 
in the end will seek the gate. No barbed 
Wire is required for a hedge of Penzance 
Briers. 


_by vigorous shoots starting. from the base 


of the plants, and these must be suffered 
to grow unmolested until late autumn, 
when they may be treated in the same way 
as the strong rods of the previous autumn. 

No pruning will be required the follow- 
ing spring. Two winters after planting 
the hedge will be an object of intense inte- 
rest and satisfaction to its owner. 

For table decoration these single flowers 
are delightful, light, pretty, and fairly 
lasting, and from such a hedge as I have 
endeavored to describe they may be 
gathered in barrow loads, on long elegant 
stalks, without injury to the plants. 

I append the names of the complete set 
of sixteen varieties raised by. Lord Pen- 
zance ; and add that to the qualifications I 


have mentioned, these Roses may also be 
planted singly on lawns and in shrubberies, 
where they will flower freely and last many 
years. 


Amy Robsart, lovely deepjrose ; Anne of 
Gierstein, dark crimson; brenda, maiden’s 
blush or peach, dainty in color and shade ; 
Catherine Seaton, a very pleasing tint of 
soft rosy pink, the bright golden anthers 
being very prominent; Edith Bellenden, 
pale rose, flowering profusely in. clusters ; 
Hlora MclIvor, pure white, blushed with 
rose ; Green Mantle, bright rich pink with 
a band of white encircling the anthers, 
which, with their background of white, 
have a very pretty effect; Jeannie Deans, 
very large scarlet crimson, semi-devble, 
flowering treely in clusters; Julia Manner- 
ing, the prettiest of all the pink varieties ; 
Lady Penzance, copper, wilh a peculiar 
metallic lustre, the base of petals being a 
brignt yellow; Lord Penzance, soft shade 
of fawn or ecru, passing toa lovely merald 
yellow in the centre sometimes toned with 
a delicate pink ; Lucy Ashton, pretty white 
blooms, with pink edges; Lucy B.rtram, a 
fine deep crimson, the richest color of all, 
centre pure white, showing the bright yel- 
low anthers to great advantage ; Meg Mer- 
rilies, gorgeous crimson, very free sower- 
ing; Minna, large pure white, opening 
with a tint of palest blush ; and!-Rose Brad- 
wardine, beautiful clear rose, perfect in 
shape. 
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A Blue Rose 


grown by a head gardener named Mac- 
donald, in the United States, has been sent 
to Kew Gardens. As a rarity it may 
claim rank with the choicest new orchid. 
and it is, therefore, not surprising to learn 
that on the way over the Atlantic it re- 
ceived the most careful attention, and was 
protected in a specially constructed minia- 
ture greenhouse—a care which was re- 
warded by its arrival with blooms in excel- 
lent condition.—“B. Weekly.” 
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Rose for the Rock Garden. 


Rose LaMArQux, 


One ofthe most beautiful of white Roses 
that I have seen for a long time was the old 
Lamarque that was rambling all over a cold 
house, where it was evidently quite at home. 
The long growths of last year, studded at 
every joint with ‘beautiful buds and some 
more fully developed blooms, had attained a 
a great size. Asa variety to come in after 
Niphetos is over, and just before the out- 
door blooms can be depended on, this kind 
will well repay the shelter of a glass roof, for 
in the case mentioned the glass lights had 
only been erected to cover in a spare 
corner where but little direct sunshine reaches 
it.— J. G. Gosport, in‘*Ti:e Garden,” 
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These gardens are attractive at all sea- 
sons, but when the Roses are in flower, 
when the water garden is at its best, and 
the trees are radiant in their spring foliage, 
they are quite irresistible. On that broad 
expanse of lawn one can breathe freely, 
and enjoy to the utmost the extensive view 
it commands of the surroundings. On this 
particular morning there was just enough 
breeze to silver the poplars, and to make 


Malvern Gardens, Victoria. 


the long grass shimmer, just enough sun 
to intensify the colors, just enough 
shadow to multiply the tones. Through 
the dark pines a little distant, delightful 
vistas of sunny uplands, with scattered red- 
roofed cottages, an occasional cyprus, sen- 
tinel-like, dark and grim, but picturesque, 
undefined masses of soft foliage, hollows 
veiled in blue mist, beyond all the ranges 
ever so faintly blue and melting into the 
distances. Here, then, are the advantages 
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of the situation, this view that lends such 
enchantment to the scene and the slope of 
the gardens by which the effect is so won- 
derfully enhanced; no uninteresting, im- 
possible dead levels to deal with, but a ris- 
ing ground lending itself to artistic treat- 
ment. This is no doubt due to the wise 


forethought of Mr. Pockett, to whom they 
owe their existence. 
What an adept in the art of innocent de- 


ception the landscape gardener is. Here, 
for instance, the eye travels over the cool 
green turf where the clover is coming out 


“Tn constellations on the lawn” 


over multi-colored flower beds and a per- 
spective of small lawn and soft shrubby 
things, amongst which the unique blue of 
Ceanothas divaricatus stands out in high 
relief. Beyond all a distant vista framed 
in soft foliage, a vista of delicate green and 


View of Water Garden, 


‘Malvern Gardens. 
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vague intermingling tints, and the rich 
glowing crimson of Mesembryanthemums. 
It might be miles away, the effect is so ad- 
mirable. In reality, it is not much more 
than a stone’s throw. It is only one of 
many peeps. This is a happy hunting 
ground for the artist and photographer. ~ 

What a depth of shade under those oaks. 
They have not seen fifteen summers in 
these gardens, and yet they almost cover 


View of Rose Garden, showing method of training Roses. 


the pink gravel path that goes winding, 

winding in and out in a serpentine line 
till it loses itself among the trees. Golden 
oaks and variegated Géprosma give a bril- 
liant touch of gold to the foliage. Kleinia 
is made effective use of as a border plant; 
in color not glaucous quite, and yet not 
blue nor grey. It forms a subtle contrast 
to the warm greens with which it is group- 
ed. Yonder is another charming border 
plant not.often used for the purpose, the 
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New Zealand Daisy. Of course, it rejoices 
in a long botanical name besides, which I 
will omit, as I bear the plant no grudge, 
only profound gratitude and admiration, 
because it flowers for about nine months 
out of the year. At present it is a pinky- 
white mass of diminutive blooms. It en- 
closes a bed of yuccas and pampas grass, 
and forms a little solid rampart at their 
base, where, if there are any defects, as 
sometimes happens with the best regulat- 
ed yuccas, they are mercifully concealed, 
and the whole effect is excellent. 
Wandering here and there over the soft 
turf, the eye continually attracted by some 
striking group of foliage or harmony of 
color, compelled to pause in admiration be- 
fore a “chestnut with a thousand lamps,” 
a perfect hemisphere of fresh green foliage 
and roseate blooms, the water garden is 
reached. This has quite a Japanese effect. 


The stonework has been so constructed as. 
to give the impression of having been irre- 
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a sight it will be. Just in time to see 
a rambling bust of Fortune’s yellow before 
its blossoms fall. It grows right on the 
water’s edge, and is one sheet of flower 
from top to base. It throws a blurred 
reflection of pinky yellow into the lake. 
Beside it, vieing in purity, if not quite in 
beauty, a sister from China, Fortuniana, 
almost a dazzling gleam of white. It only 
needs the palms growing in rich profusion 
about the margin of the water to complete 
this Eastern picture. 

And now to the “Gardens of Giil in their 
bloom.’ La belle Rose has very wisely 
been made a specialty, and a portion of the 
space consecrated to her sole and sacred 
use. Here they have the full benefit of the 
morning sun, the pure, ambient, uncon- 
taminated atmosphere of the requisite 


amount of protection and repose. As a 
mark of their appreciation of these con- 
siderations they grow. How they do grow! 
That is the delightful part of it—not a sus 


descend to reveal their charms. Marechal 
Neil and Niphetos are notable examples. 
They demand an arch or a pillar. If they 
are placed low one must lift their heads to 
admire them. This seems rather a liberty, 
caressing them under the chin as it were. 
It was observable in this rosarium that 
their respective habits had been carefully 
considered. 

Belle Siebrecht was so conspicuously 
lovely that she must have a word 
all to herself. When she crossed 
the Atlantic some years ago and 
took up her abode in this country, 
the Americans got very excited about her, 
and paid astonishing sums for single 
blooms, and when we see her here, grown 
to perfection, the flower a deep rich pink, 
the petals curling back after the manner of 
the most approved La France, standing 
head very erect on a stout, sensible stem, 
large handsome leaves, and the bush cover- 
ed with equally beautiful blooms and large 


gularly carved by the action of the water 
and the hand of Time. In one place it 
projects in a sharp, rugged promontory ; in 
some cases clothed with a thick growth 
of Virginian creeper ; in another it recedes 
in a deep bay. Somewhere about the 
centre the lake is partially crossed by a 
bridge of stone, on which is a thick growth 
of vegetation, mingling with the bold out- 
line of Aloes and the Wistaria, whose lin- 
gering blooms reflect themselves in the 
water below. The foundation of this 
structure seems to have been undermined 
by the action of the water, and through 
these natural openings is a peep of Golden 
Iris and their broad, shimmering leaves, 
ranging higher and higher until they rise 
out of sight. Irises, including the noble 
Koempferi, and a luxuriant Papyrus occupy 
little islands dotted about, and the water 
is completely covered in parts with varie- 
tics of Nymphaea. During the month there 
will be hundreds of blooms afloat, and what 
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picion of aphis, and every bit of wood 
covered with flowers or big, fat promising 
buds and broad, generous leaves. The 
plants range in size from modest brilliant 
Princess de Sagan to tall pillars for their 
back. There are rustic devices for their 
support, about which they fling long loving 
arms. © They are arched, arcaded, and fes- 
tooned from pole to pole, through, over 
and under which peeps and vistas of more 
Roses—a bewildering, dazzling display. 
An attempt to describe them individually 
would be almost presumptuous, for when it 
comes to this even their most ardent wor- 
shippers have to drop from the height of 
their superlatives to abrupt succinctness, 
thus: “Cupped, imbricated, deep crimson, 
very free,” leaving a world to the imagina- 
tion. «. ee es ; 

There are some Roses that were evi- 
dently born to high places, having heavy 
pendulous blooms. If you gaze up at 
them in awe and reverence they will con- 


Nymphaea in the Water Garden. 


_the best remedy. 


. swollen buds, she seems to fully justify her 


popularity. And there is Viscountess Fol- 
keston and Salamander, and so on and so 
on. One feels instinctively for a notebook 
and pencil, but where to begin and where 
to stop; and each year adds at least an- 
other line to the catalogue, another em- 
barrassment to one’s choice, another pang 
to one’s poverty of space and pence. 
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- Soursops.—How to rid your garden of 
soursops, is no.doubt a vexed question. 
Constantly turning up the ground is 
While doing this a 
brood of strong healthy chickens willhelp 
you materially. Geta wire-netting coop 
without a bottom, and place it on the 
ground you have just turned up. 
While you are digging, the chickens will 
keep pace in scratching and devour- 
ing the bulbs. The coop is easily shifted 
as you work along. 
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Operations for December. 


The question of conservation of moisture 
is a very important one in a season like 
- the present. Where soil is well enriched 
with humic matter the sun and winds have 
far less power to rob it of moisture, but 
where it is light and dry the little moisture 
it may possess is soon licked up, and the 
surface is swept away in clouds of dust. 
No time should be: lost in mulching the 
trees where it has not been done. The 
wise grower will have provided himself 
with material for that purpose. He has 
had the whole year in which to collect it. 
In the absence of a manure or littery 
mulch there’ must be an early mulch. 
The soil must, be continually loosen- 
ed to keep down robbing weeds, to pre- 
vent evaporation, and to break up the cap- 
illary tubes by which moisture escapes. 

The soil around citrus trees must also 
have caught attention. The subsoil must 
be kept moist to encourage a deep root 
system and to enable them to grow freely 
throughout the summer. The fibrous sorts 
only should occupy the surface soil. In 
irrigating these trees the water should 
penetrate to the subsoil and give it a 
thorough soaking. Hoe the surface well, 
and then mulch with well spent manure or 
lawn mowing; avoid any manure in an 
active state of fermentation. : 

Sickly citrus trees ard helped and 
strengthened by, an application of super- 
phosphate or bonedust. The trees will re- 
quire light pruning. Thin out the weak 
fruiting twigs, remove crouching shoots 
and all growth that threatens to fill up the 
central space and exclude light and air 
from the tree. Thinning is seasonable 
work in all departments of the orchard. 
Thin out the crops of apricots, peaches, 
apples, and pears so as not to put the tree 
to the expense of ripening too large a crop, 
and also to increase the size and flavor of 
the fruit that is to remain. Remove all 
badly placed and superfluous shoots. Select 
the best placed growth where it is desired 
to extend the shape of the tree. Thin the 
leading shoots of all trees to prevent them 
from forming a hood and shutting out light 
and air from the tree, and also monopolis- 
ing the sap at the expense of the lower 
portions. It is still too early to prune 
to promote weak fruiting wood. Allow the 
frees thorough soakings of water occasion- 
ally to swell the fruit, but do not overdo it 
to the extent of making them watery and 
flavorless. Thin out gooseberry crops at 
an early stage. Remove the crowding and 
central shoots from currants and goose- 
berries, that the bushes may be sufficiently 
open. Remove the weak and superfluous 
canes from raspberries, and mulch with a 
rich manure. 

- Give water and liquid manure to straw- 
berries after the effort of fruiting. They 


should previously have been mulched, and 
remove the runners, otherwise they will 
weaken the parent plant. 

Continue to spray trees that are infested 
with insects. Weak Bordeaux mixture 
will be found a pretty general remedy at 
this season. Place bandages round apple 
trees now to trap the codlin moth larva as 
it makes its descent from the fruit. 

Thin out the superfluous shoots on vines, 
allowing just sufficienti to remain to furnish 
next year’s crop, and to act as a partial 
shade. Stop the fruit bearing shoots at 
the second or third joint beyond each 
bunch. Thin out the bunches and the ber- 
ries. Thus the ripening will be hastened, 
and. better sized quality ensured. In the 
case of trellis and house trained vines, see 
that the wall is covered with useful wood 
for present and future use. Remove 
shoots that have a tendency to cross and 
overlap others. Towards the end of the 
month give the vines liquid manure or 
dressings 
well rotted dung or spent cow manure as a 
mulch. Keep the soil around them clean, 
sweet, well aerated, and free from weeds. 
Destroy all caterpillars, either picking 
them off by hand or by spraying with an 
arsenic mixture. 
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Pure Grape Juice. 


There will be thousands of tons of grapes 
all over the country ripening this year, 
that with great profit might be turned 
into grape juice and kept on the farms 
where the grapes are grown. On this sub- 
ject H. E. Van Deman says: Fresh grapes 
are very nice, and every one enjoys them, 
in season, but they do ‘ot ‘last long 
enough. We should try to prolong their 
season by every practical method, such as 
cool storage in our fruit cellars, but there 
are many months when the pure juice free 
from all fermentation and drugs will be 
very acceptable. Nor is it difficult or ex- 
pensive to make. 

The old way, and the one that we follow- 
ed at our house for many -years, was to 
take the grapes off the stems and heat 
them before pressing. This made a dark 
and murky juice, which we made; still more 
unpalatable by adding sugar to it. We 
heated it to the boiling point, bottled it, 
and thought it a delicious drink ; and so it 
was. But we have found an easier and 
cheaper way to make a better article. 

The new way is to put thd fresh clusters, 


‘after all bad berries are taken off, into a 


cider press, with a coarse cloth next the 
cage, and press out a part of the juice very 
lightly. As soon as it begins to get dark 
red the pressure should stop and all the 
juice so expressed be kept by itself and 
put on to heat. Test it by a thermometer, 
and when it reaches 175 deg. bottle it at 
once, without any sugar or other thing in 
it. If itis brought to the boiling point it 
will lose the delicate grape flavor and have 
a cooked taste. The bottles should be kept 
hot in boiling water and the corks, toe, se 


of bonemeal, old mortar, and 


that there will be no lurking germs of fer- 
ment left. Their tops should be dipped in 
melted wax to make them still more secure 
from the air. 

The darker juice may be pressed out as 
long as any of consequence remains in the 
pulp, but this should be heated and bot- 
tled by itself. It will not have the mild 
flavor of that first extracted, but some may 
like it better, and I have found this to be 
the case occasionally. 

Grape juice made in this way needs no 
sugar at any time nor any dilution when 
the bottles are opened. It is mild and en- 
tirely harmless. There is no beverage that 
is better for the sick or well. Every gra> 
grower can have it at little cost. It 
essence of the grapes without the bothe.- 
some and useless seeds and skins. 
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Ringing the Currant Vine. 


TO THE EDITOR 


Sir—I notice that the advocates of this sys- 
tem are modifying their views. At first it was to 
increase the crop; but being of an inferior 
quality, they now advise narrow ringing to 
improve the setting. As an old, experienced 
gardener, I will give my views, and try to 
explain a few points that appear to me to be 
wrong in the system of ringing so strongly 
advocated. The champions of the system of 
ringing admit that it injures the vine by 
robbing the roots of their share of sap, to 
make extended root action, thereby diminish- 
ing the supply for later on in the season, 
when the vine needs it. But to avoid much 
damage they recommend a narrow ringing 
that will close up in a few weeks. What 
for? They say to induce setting. This is a 
fatal mistake. ‘The setting all depends on 
the weather. In a vineyard, when the vines 
are in flower, all the air possible 1s given, and 
the atmosphere kept dry, for pollen to blow 
about and fertilize. |The same thing applies 
outside. Another assertion that is wrong, 
re stopping of vines is to make them set. — It 
is really to induce the flow of the sap to 
the berries, instead of it all going to growth, 
and not one stopping, but continuous. The 
first rush of sap will always go to growth, 
and the more growth the more the same is 
demanding and neglecting the berries if not 
stopped. Another old dodge which acts 
similarly to ringing is to twist a bit of copper 
wire around the stem of fruit trees, espe- 
cially pears, to make them set fruit buds 
instead of the sap all going togrowth. The 
same could be tried with vines, and remove 
the wire when the desired result is 
obtained. 

It is admitted that you get an inferior 
article by ringing. For goodness sake let 
Australia get a good name for quality of its 
product. I go further, and say the fruit is 
not fit for consumption. It will give chil- 
dren pains and diarrhoea and. set them 
against currants in any kind of food. Both 
cakes and puddings have an_ unpleasant 
acid when made with these artificially pro- 
duced currants. Mothers, if wise, would 
not have them at a gift. The reason these 
currants are injurious is that the circulation 
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of the returning sap is stopped, and the 
leaves, stem, and fruit are overcharged, so 
that the natural deposit of sugar cannot 
take place, but a lot of what I call uncon- 
verted sap remains behind instead of passing 
on in circulation. This is poisonous, as all 
unconyerted sap is. In my opinion, it is 
wrong to advise anyone to ring vines. Anold 
experienced grower may sometimes resort to 
some of these tricks of the trade at particular 
times and seasons, but I would rather depend 
on more natural methods of cultivation. 
An observant vinegrower will always know 
just what the plant requires. You cannot 
make any rules, because circumstances of 
climate, soil, seasons, &c., vary so much. 
The Greeks do it no doubt. to get a good 
sample to sell. 

Iam, Sir etc., 


NATURE. 


[We are exceedingly pleased to publish this 
letter and trust that others who know as 
much upon the subject as our contributor, 
will favour vinegrowers with their views upon 
such an important matter. ‘This tfade is in 
its infancy, comparatively, and any unwise 
action. upon the part of vinegrowers at this 
stage may lead to serious results from a 
commercial point of view.~-Eprror.] 
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Fruit Notes. 


Raisin growers in California are appre- 
hensive that a record crop promising this 
season will bring down the price, and the 
Raisin Growers’ Association of the State 
are proposing to borrow £100,000 to enable 
them to make liberal advances on the 
whole crop on delivery, say 75 per cent. of 
the sweat box value. This seems to us a 
risky procedure unless the Association is 
sure of being able to control, say 80 per 
cent. of the total output of the State. 


Apples for the German market from 
France, Italy, and Austria are wiped with 
dry cloths, each apple wrapped in soft, 
porous papers, and snugly laid layerwise in 
casks lined with paper, and having open- 
ings cut in the ends and heads to secure 
adequate ventilation. American apples in 
barrels similar to those sent to England, 
and nether wiped nor wrapped, have meti 
with a poor reception in Germany, and 
prices realised in many cases did not pay 
expenses, while the Continental apples, 
carefully packed, fetched good figures. 


Germany should be tested as a market 
for Australian apples. There is no doubt 
she could take a large quantity, es notwith- 
standing the immense quantity grown in 


the country she still imports £1,750,000 
worth of fruit. 
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SLtucs.—Lime dusted out of a bag is 
the best remedy we know of, 
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It the season continues dry it will 
necessitate frequent watering in the vege- 
table garden. Let the soil be thoroughly 
soaked, and thus encourage a deep root sys- 
tem in the vegetables; mere sprinkling is 
not sufficient. Weed the beds, hoe the sur- 
face well, and where it has not already 
been done, spread a mulch of manure or 
some suitable litter. 

Seeds of French beans, pea, carrots, tur- 
nips, beet, and spinach can be sown for a 
succession. It is a good plan to sprinkle 
superphosphate over all drills, trenches, 
and beds prepared for the reception of 
vegetables. Celery can be planted out in 
the trenches. Lettuce can be sown be- 
tween in a rich, moist soil. With plenty 
of water and attention it is possible to keep 
up a supply of salads during the hot 
months. Discontinue cutting asparagus in 
good time, and give the beds a good soak- 
ing of water, liquid manure, or a dressing of 
salt. Give rhubarb beds also water and 
liquid manure at regular intervals. Onions 
that were sown in the autumn are now 
ready for harvesting, the leaves having 
turned yellow. Take the opportunity of 
pulling them when they are quite dry, 
spread them out until absolutely dry, cut 
the leaves off within a few inches of the 
bulbs, and store them in a cool, airy posi- 
tion. Plant strong young tomatoes for 
later use, and give those more advanced 
a liberal mulch and watering. Do not 
awamp the plants, but let the soil around 
them be permanently moist. Confine them 
to a single stem, and secure it firmly to a 
stake by raffia tied in several places, and 
pinch out the laterals as soon as they ap- 
pear. Mulch and water liberally marrows, 
cucumbers, and the various squashes. Re- 
gulate their shoots and peg them down. 


This will shelter the roots and also streng-. 


then the plants. 

Continue to make fortnightly sowings of 
radishes in moist, shady positions. Sow 
parsley for winter use. Old plants can be 
kept in excellent condition if not allowed 
to seed. 

All vegetables as they advance are bene- 
fited by application of liquid manure. It 
promotes flavor, and the requisite size, and 
also enables them to complete their de- 
velopment quickly. 


“PBOSE SECO ECC OES 
Asparagus. 


More attention should be paid to the cul- 
tivation of this most desirable vegetable, 
and to those desirous of cultivating it upon 
a, large or small scale perhaps the following 
notes may be of interest:  ~ 

The soil best suited for it is a rich sandy 
loam, although it will thrive upon heavier 
soils, as is the case at Bathurst Farm, it be- 
ing, grown upon rather a heavy clayey loam 
made friable by applications of well-rotted 
stable manure. The land should be trench- 
ed from 2 to 2 ft. 6 in. deep, and thoroughly 


mixed with well rotted manure. 

To save time it is better to purchase 
strong shoots which have been raised from 
seed two seasons previously. If raised 
from seed it would be the fourth season be- 
fore strong heads would be produced for 
cutting. The beds are thoroughly prepared 
during the wintey for the reception of the 
roots towards the beginning of spring, for 
if planted too early a number are apt to 
die. The’ beds should be 4 ft. wide, with 
paths about 2 ft. between, to allow of cut- 
ting without treading upon them. Two 
drills should be opened upon each bed from 
18 in. to 2 ft. apart, and the roots care- 
fully spread in them about 1 ft. apart, and 
the crowns covered by about 2 in. Care 


“should be taken not to expose the roots 


more than is necessary. The beds 
are then neatly raked over and a top-dres- 
sing of coarse salt applied, which is washed 
in by the rain. If strong roots were planted 
a cutting could be made the second season 
after planting, which would be in avout 
fifteen months. The old method of cutting 
the young shoots several inches*below the 
surface has given place to the method of 
allowing the shoots to grow from 5 
to 6 in. high, which are then cut off level 
with the beds; this allows of the 
whole of the shoot being eaten, in- 
Stead of only a portion, as by the 
former practice, and prevents injury from 
cutting other shoots below the surface. No 
stems should be allowed to grow during 
the cutting season, which should last 
from six to ten weeks, according to 
the vigor of the roots. If continued too 
long the plants would be considerably 
weakened. After this they should be al- 
lowed to grow, in order to store up nutri- 
ment in the root and give out shoo’: the 
following season, and should be kept free 
from weeds and receive liberal treatment 
with liquid) manure and salt throughout 
the summer. After the stems have turned 
brown in the autumn they are cut close to 
the bed and removed; the beds are care- 
fully forked over and given a good dressing 
of well-rotted manure several inches in 
thickness. . In the early spring the beds 
are again forked lightly over, tidiea, and a 
dressing of salt applied. If carefully 
tended the beds will remain productive for 
many years. 

If the asparagus plants be raised from 
seed it is preferable to only plant those 
which bear unproductive flowers, as the 
seeds produced by productive plants readily 
germinate and dirty the beds. Several 
varieties are under cultivation at this farm, 
including Connover’s Colossal, Efurt 
Giant, Camden Park, Almera, Mammoth 
White, Giant Dutch, and Pallmetti. Up 
to the present Connover’s Colossal has 
proved the superior—over an acre is under 
this crop, and it has proved a payable one. 

The medicinal value of this vegetable 
has long been recognised ; its diuretic pro- 
perties make it valuable for affections of 
the kidneys. No garden is complete with- 
out a bed of it—R. W. Pracock, Experi- 
mental Farm, Bathurst, in the “Agricul- 
tural Gazette,” N.S.W. 
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KERNER’S “NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLANTS,” WITH BOTANICAL NOTES, 
BY “ac Sx 


[We shall be pleased to review any books, mag- 
azines, or periodicals dealing with plants sent to 
us for that purpose.—Ep. ]. 


After describing the propagation of 
Ciyptogams, Kerner goes on. to the fruits 
of flowering plants. This branch of 
botany, Carpology, is a most interesting 
one, and may be studied with the help of 
the large carpological collection in the 
Museum of the Botanic Gardens. It must 
be remembered that ‘fruit’ in botany is 
not restricted to edible fruits, but com- 
prises all seed-containing structures. — 

Kerner then takes up Stamens and Pol. 
len. Pollen grains vary very much in 
appearance, and are excellent microscopic 
objects. .See “Edgworth on Pollen” for 
illustrations of these. : 

Hay fever is often attributed to the pol- 
len of the Cape Marigold. If so, I think 
it is not due to the pollen grains them- 
selves, but to their contents. The effect 
on the eyes is more like that of a caustic 
fluid than of a rough grain. 

As might be expected, Kerner devotes 
considerable space to the devices by which 
insects are induced to help in the disper- 
sion of pollen. The allurement is, gene:- 
ally honey secreted by various parts of 
the flower—-the petal, sepal, stamens, 
carpels, and by special nectaries. From 
these it frequently tows into receptacles, 
pouches, and spurs provided in different 
parts of the flower in such positions that 
the insect, in gaining access to them, neces- 
sarily rubs off the pollen, and subsequently 
deposits it on the stigma of another flower. 
The many contrivances for accomplishing 
this are detailed in modern books on 
Botany, from Darwin onwards, and need 
not here be particularised. The other 
branch of the subject, the means by which 
insects useless for pollination purposes 
(such as ants) are kept away from. tho 
honey, is fully worked out in another ci 
Kerner’s books, “Flowers and Their Un- 
bidden Guests.’ Both branches of the 
subject are particularly fascinating, but 
need diagrams or the flowers themselves 
for their elucidation. 

To facilitate the finding of honey manv 
flowers have not only brightly colored 
petals, but special “honey-guides,” or dis- 


tinct markings leading to. the nectaries. 


Dietes Bicolor, a common plant in our 
gardens, is a good example: here the 
petals are yellow, the honey-guide black, 
leading just under the petaloid stigma. In 
Kennedya nigricans I notice thatthe honey- 
guide, in this case red on a nearly black 
ground, only shows itself when the flower 
approaches maturity. On the other hand, 
when maturity is passed the fact is indi- 
cated to passing insects .by the petals 
changing color, 


It is interesting to look round a garden 
to note in what diverse ways flowers ren- 
det themselves conspicuous to the insects 
that may be of service to them. If the 
flewer be pendant, as in the Fuchsia, the 
outside is brightly colored: if turned uap- 
wards, the inside. Sometimes, as in the 
Poinciana, the stamens are long, protrud- 
ing, and conspicuously colored: the Bot- 
tle-brush is a good example of brilliant 
stamen filaments. Bracts, as in Bougain- 
villaea, are sometimes as brightly colored 
as flowers. Look, too, at the colored 
corona in a Passion flower, or the Nav- 
cissus Poeticus. 

But flowers have to consider the special 
likings of particular insects: thus bees pre- 
fer blue and violet; do not care much for 
yellow, and less for scarlet. In this case 
it is suggested that perhaps bees are color- 
blind to red, and do not really see it as 
a distinct color. 

Night-flying moths are most readily at- 
tracted by white ,or pale yellow flowers, 
and these generally supplement their al- 
lurement by special odors. I notice, for 
example, one of the Tobaccos, Nicotiana 
affinis, opens its large trumpet-shaped 
flowers of an evening, and then only is its 
fragrance observable ; whilst it is thus ren- 
dered attractive to useful moths. I note 
that its stem exudes an unpleasantly smell- 


" ing sticky substance, presumably to keep 


away useless ants. 

But not all odors attractive to insects 
are pleasant to man. Flies appear to like 
the Stapelia and the spotted Arum, but 
gardeners call the latter the “Dead-dog 
Lily.” Hawthorn, pear blossoms, and 
Diosma flowers are almost intolerable to 
man from the Trimethylamine they ex- 
hale—an odor comparable to bad fish or 
herring brine. 

TIME OF OPENING AND CLOSING, AND 
Duration or Frowers—Here there is 
much to be noted. Ipomoea opens at 4 
o’clock in the morning, flax between 5 and 
6, Tulips between 9 and 10, and so on un- 
til noon. In the latitude 47 deg. N., 
where Kerner wrote, no plant opens during 
the afternoon: How is it here? At 6 
p-m. the Honeysuckle opens, shortly fol- 
lowed by the Evening Primrose, which 
may be said to burst open, the operation 
taking less than half a minute. Between 
7 and 8 the Marvel of Peru, between 8 and 
9 the Tobacco (already mentioned), be- 
tween 9 and 10 the night-flowering Cereus. 
Some flowers last but a few hours, such as 
the Portulaca; others keep open for days 
or even weeks. Thus a single flower of 
the Cyclamen will last for 10 days: some 
Orchids for one, two, and in the case of 
Odontoglossun Rossii, nearly three 
months. 

ARRANGEMENTS TO PRomoTE CROSSING OF 
FioweErs.—This was well threshed out by 
Darwin, and the conclusion he arrived at 
was that cross-fertilization was a great ad- 
vantage to plants. His conclusion is ac- 
cepted as far as its being a temporary ad- 
vantage, but even his own experiments 
showed that after a time the benefit fell 
Oi 


The arrangements in nature to avoid 
self-pollination are very numerous: the 
anthers and the stigma ripen at different 
times: the anthers open on the side op- 
posite the stigma: the stigma overtops the 
anthers: anthers are in one flower or 
plant: the stigma in another: and so on. 


Tf self-pollination is successfully avoided, 
Kerner shows the numerous contrivances 
to secure fertilization from neighboring or 
distant flowers; but if, after all these 
fail there are equally curious arrangements 
to fall back upon self-fertilization. Ker- 
ner may well call this a “marvel of florai 
construction.” 


“Tn Crocus albiflorus the anthers at first 
rest with their arched backs in contact 
with the stigma, and in this position cross- 
pollination is no doubt effected by in- 
sects. But towards the close of the flower- 
ing period the anthers are twisted round, 
with the result that the pollen touches the 
stigma. 

In the Snowdrop the flower is pendant, 
and the stigma projects beyond the cone 
of anthers; failing’ crossfertilization the 
pollen at a later period falls upon the 
stigma. 

Jn the Aponogeton, grown here as a 
favorite water plant, the anthers are at 
first’ below the stigma, but later on the 
filaments grow and bring the anthers up to 
the stigma. 

In Saxifrage one only out of the five 
filaments thus grows up when needed, the 
others remaining below the stigma. 

Tho Willow-herbs are in the morning 
suited to cross-pollination ; in the evening, 
when the filaments are elongated to ;self- 
pollination. , 

In Azalea the anthers at first stand 
away from the stigma: later on they ap- 
proach and touch it. 

In Cactiform plants the stigma is above 
and out of the way of the anthers at first, 
but after a time the style contracts and 
draws the stigma down on to the anthers. 

When a Campanula flower opens the 
pollen is already shed upon the style, but 
the upper surfaces of the three stigma 
lobes are horizontal and out of the way 
of the pollen below: when the flower is 
older the stigma-lobes roll back, and the 
inner surfaces touch the pollen. 

Passing over numerous other contri- 
vances to effect the same purpose, we come 
to one so simple as to be overlooked. 

At the last stage of the flower the corolla 
becomes detached, and, slipping over the 
style, drags the anthers over the stigma: 
verily a last chance. 

Pollination leads to fertilization. The 
pollen grain lying on the moist stigma 
puts out a tube, which grows downward in- 
side the style, enters the ovary, creeps 
along its walls, and, finding an ovule, en- 
ters by the little spot called the “micro- 
pyle” (“little gate”). This is the usual 
method, but in the sheaoak, birch, hazel, 
and some other trees the pollen tube 
passes through the substance of the ovule, 
and does not make use of the little gate., 


(To be Continued.) 
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“The August issue of 
‘The Australian Gar- 
dener’ is an _ excellent 
number.” —S, A. Register. 


«“ While ‘The Australian 
Gardener’ deals mostly 
with the cultivation of 
flowers and fruit, it does 
not neglect other phases 
of gardening opérations, 
which, with scientific bo- 
tany, are dealt with by a 
careful selection of contri- 
butors and specialists.”’— 
Mt. Barker Courier. 


*-The Australian Gar- 
dener’ is excellently 
printed and_ illustrated, 
the illustrations being spe- 
cially fine. It consists of 
twenty pages, and contains 
much useful information.” 
—The Laura Standard. 


«<The Australian Gar- 
dener’ is a new monthly 
journal for the special in- 
formation of those whoare 
interested in all branches 
of horticulture, and serves 
to give a higher class of 
instruction to amateurs 
than is usually provided 
in this class of journal. 
It is well got up, and is 
published in Adelaide.’”— 
Omeo Standard (Vic.) 


“<The Australian Gar- 
dener’ tells you exactly 
what you need to know 
each month; its informa- 
tion is from the best 
sources; itis well printed, 
and the subject matter is 
wellarranged. The August 
issue is of special interest 
to gardeners in public and 
private grounds, and also 
to those who find pleasure 
in pretty surroundings for 
the-villa or cottage. The 
articles are ‘Garden 
operations for the month,’ 
‘Bulbs,’ ‘Carnation grow- 
ing in America,’ ‘ Cinera- 
rias,’ ‘The Fuchsia,’ 
‘Ornamental Shrubs’ 
‘Hints for the Glass- 
house,’ ‘The Flannel 
Flower, ‘ Magnolias,’ 
*Cyclamens,’ and ‘Trans- 
planting. There isalsoa 
fine article dealing with 
the Uuited States experi- 
ment stations that have 
made America a _phe- 
nomenon in the natural 
history of the world. The 
magazine is a marvel of 
cheapness.”— Cobden Times 
(Vic.) 
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assistance to amateur and 


love for the beautiful in 


home surroundings, giving practical 
professional gardeners, as well as a 
Nature. 

As the Paper will, we feel sure, prove of interest to you, 
may we have the pleasure, of adding your name to our list of 


subscribers? 
The subscription is‘ THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE 
per annum, post free. 
Yours faithfully, 


A. J. R. WIMBLE, A.I.A., 8.A., 
: Manager for the Proprietors. 
61 Brookman’s Building, Adelaide. 
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«<The Australian Gar- 
dener’ contains valuable 
information, which is sure 
to prove of service to pro- 
fessional and amateur gar- 
deners.”—Advertiser (S.A.) 


“The Australian Gar- 
dener’ is well got up, the 
illustrations first © class, 
and well worthy of being 
taken by horticulturists.” 
—kenmark Pioneer. 


“The proprietors of ‘ The 
Australian Gardener’ may 
take credit for the very 
useful collection of prac- 


-tical -and interesting. sub- 


jects contained in it. The 
July number contains an 
article on the necessity of 
Shade Trees, and is well 
worth the attention of the 
public generally, but more 
particularly to those in 
municipal authority.”— 
Albury andi Border Fost 
(N.S. W.) : 


« As might be iexpected, 
the columns of the paper 
are, well filled with matter 
of interest to horticul- 
turists: . There dré also il- 
lustrations given of diife- 


‘rent choice flowers, It 


should be a useful work 
for those for whom it 
caters.”—Daylesford Herald 
(Vic.) 

««Mhe Australian Gar- 
dener’ treats on gardening 
in true horticultural style, 
and is full of interesting 
reading. The price, 3s. 
6d. per year, or 3d. per 
single copy, brings it 
within the purchase of any 
poor man.”|— Moree Ex« 
aminer (N.S.W.) 


“We have received a 
copy of a monthly journal 
of floriculture and_horti- 
culture published in South 
Australia called ‘ The Aus- 
tralian Gardener, which 
contains a large mass of 
information useful to the 
professional and amateur 
gardener. ‘ Dailodils,and 
how to grow them,” is the 
special subject dealt with 
at length, and is of an in- 
teresting and instructive 
character. Gardeners gene- 
rally should find this 
journal of real value to 
them owing to the excel- 
lence of its articles, which 
are written in a practical 
manner by those who have 
their subjects. at their 
finger’s end.—Zeehan and 
Dundas Herald ('Tas,) 
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EDITORIAL. 
We have __ pleasure in’ presenting 
our compliments’ and very best _ of 


good wishes to the readers of “The 


Australian Gardener.” We do so in the 


spirit -of gratification for the splendid’ 


support they have afforded in the past, 
andthe encouraging help offered for 
future work. At-the beginning of our’ 
publication we were convinced that the 


‘public of Australia would agpreciate. 


information upon gardening in all its 
beautiful phases of work and_ interest. 


Our experience intensifies this conviction. . 


ea 


We believe that no country in the world 
has a keener inherent love of Nature than 
Australia, and it only requires direction 
and a little inspiration to work the people 
up to an enthusiasm, such as is witnessed 
in the old country. Australians have 
everything in their favour for growing 
flowers to enjoy, and to send to the markets 
of other countries, In fact the growers in 


~Australia’ are awakening from a long 


slumber upon their opportunities. The 
prime products of wheat, wool, and 
minerals have received the concentrated 
attention of the commercial people, and it 
is only during the last few years that 
anything has been done in the matter of 
wine and fruits. Now we would suggest: 
that more attention might be given to an 
exchange of the products of the floricul- 
tural world. The climatic conditions are 
favourable to the production of everything 
of value in the Northern Hemisphere. 
Why should we not supply the old world 
markets. We leave the suggestion with 


those in the trade who are able to cope — 


with it. 
- The’ Commonwealth has been through 


troublous times, but no national life is able 


ris" 
i 


to more quickly and surely combat 
adverse conditions, and with the birth 


‘of 1903 the prospects of future prosperity 


dre reassuring. -With dauntless courage 
and high hope we begin the New Year. 
To all in the trade we wish» success, 
whether producing for profit or pleasure, 
or in the literary world, disseminating 
information, and’ to all our readers inte- 
rested in the most beautiful handiwork of 
God in Nature, we sincerely wish 


’ A Happy New YEar. 


Seas 
‘Australian 


Gardener.” 


O 


6d. 


PER YEAR. 
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Carden Operations for January. 


mSCES CESSES SS 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


There should be no lack of color in the 
garden in January. We are now being 
rewarded for the year’s labors by a wealth 
and profusion of bloom. We have but to 
maintain it through the hot trying months 
to follow. The operation of watering has 
become tedious and monotonous in the ex- 
treme, but if anything can afford us con- 
‘solation it is the magical effect it has on 
drooping flower and flagging leaf after blis- 
tering sun and withering wind have done 
their worst. There is often a lull towards 
evening, and in the softening light that 
follows the sunset, in the moisture laden 
atmosphere we have credited, whén the 
cooling spray of the hose has called back 
the color to the plants with an additional 
intensity, and caused a perfumed incense 
to ascend from every flower, we are per- 
mitted to enjoy those rare moments of 
peaceful enjoyment. Moments worth wait- 
ing, worth striving for. Dahlias and 
cannas are a host in themselves for decora- 
tive purposes, but the luxuriant growth 
and wealth of blooms we desire above all 
things in them can only be encouraged and 
maintained by liberal supplies of water. 
In the case of the former, where the soil 
hag not been well enriched frequent sup- 
plies of liquid manure should be given. 
Dahlias must be secured to stout stakes, 
one to each stem; their effect is spoilt at 
once if they are allowed to flop. With 
smaller annuals it is better to rely on close 
planting, by which they support each 
other, and due attention to strengthening 
growth by pinching than to have the gar- 
den bristling with stakes. 
now be taken of verbenas, phloxes, antirr- 
hiniums, pentstemons, lantanas, pelargo- 
niums, petunias, and the side shoots of 
pansies and hollyhocks. . Choose nice short- 


pointed wood for cuttings. ‘Carnations and — 


verbenas cah be layered now to increase 


them. Seeds of antirrhiniums and delphi- 


niums can be sown, this month for planting 
out in the autumn, and also of Brompton 
and intermediate stocks; the two last- 
named in the open border, where they are 
toremain. If seed vessels are to be saved 
they must be carefully watched as the 
ripening season approaches, but if a pro- 
longed period of bloom is desired the 
plants should be relieved of all dead 
flowers. ( 

The planting of bulbs that have been 
lifted may be begun within the next few 
weeks. Many varieties are positively in- 
jured by remaining too long out of the 

ound. 

If mulching has been neglected the 
flower beds must be constantly hoed and 
weeded. Lawn should be frequently mown, 
so that the growth will be kept close and 
fins and even. Give then manure occa- 


Cuttings can. 


sionally to stimulate the growth. An oc- 
casional sprinkling of wood ashes is said 
to be very beneficial. 

Allow no gaps to remain in the borders, 
as they seriously mar the general effect. 
Substitute failures with plants kept in re- 
serve for the purpose, and fill in spaces 
and bare patches with annuals of free and 
rapid growth. Make note of any errors in 
grouping, or, on the other hand, of any 
striking and successful effects that may 
have been accidentally obtained. Closely 
observe the relative heights, the spread, 
habit, and character of all plants; also 
their colors, any similarity there may be 
shade or form, their period of bloom and its 
duration to aid in future grouping and 
arranging. . 

Perennial phloxes are among the most 


decorative things in the border. They are 


gross feeders, and amply repay a rich soil 
and abundant supplies of water. The best 
blooms are produced on two and three 
year old plants; after the fourth year it 
is advisable to make a fresh planting. 
Stronger and better plants result from 
cuttings than from divisions. Pinching 
and cutting back the shoots will induce 
them to bloom well on into the autumn. 

Roses can be budded during this and 
next month. Take buds from those it is 
desired to propagate, and insert in a seed- 
ling briar stock. In some cases, with Mare- 
chal Niel for instance, the Banksia can be 
employed. Tea roses judiciously pruned at 
this season will be encouraged to produce 
better blooms in the autumn. Much of this 
pruning can be done when the flowers are 
cut if care is taken always to cut back to a 
strong. outside bud. Many plants can be 
induced to bloom continually if they are 
occasionally sheaved over. It is generally 
easy to see when this method will answer 
by the fresh growth that is always found 
springing up from the base. Coreopsis 
and antirrhiniums can be thus dealt with. 

Cockscombs, with their rich and varied 
tones and unique character of growth, are 
admirable little border plants. Plenty of 
sun and water are their principal require- 
ments. 

_ Nicotiana tabacum is a very desirable 
thing on account of its handsome tropical 
looking foliage and the ornamental flower 
it bears. It considerably adds to the effect 
ofa border, and is easily raised from seed. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
reSeSa 

“Wat's in A Namr?’—Botanical terms 

are exceedingly appropriate, but rather 

trying to non-classical readers. Thus, 


flowers are classed as Anemophilous and — 
Zooidiophilous, according as they are pol- 

linated by the wind or by animals. If this 
is done by birds the flowers are termed 
Ornithophilous, if by snails Malacophilons, 
if by insects Entomophilous. Ina strik- 
ingly alliterative sentence the ‘Encyclo 
pedia Britannica” states that “Anemo 
philous flowers are characterised by the 


prodigal production of powdery: pollen.” 


“Hosr-tn-Hosz.’—The. term applied by 
gardeners when within the corella’one or 
more others are produced. A Gémpanula 
now before the writer has six corollas thus 
superimposed, quite filling up the “tube. 
The native Epacris impressa ‘is sometimes 
found with a double corolla. Among some 
fine specimens of Campanula, 2} in. long, 
one was formed of two corollas sidé ‘by side, 
with double stigma and “‘liose-in-hose” as 
well. Another specimen. had the outside 
corolla spreading, so that the flower as 
sumed a “cup and saucer’ form. The Cam- 
panula is also worth examining to see how 
the honey is protected. The filaments of 
the anthers are flattened at their bases, 


. and meet to form a dome over the nectary. 


This keeps out ants, but bees can insert 
their proboscis between the segments. 


“GAILLARDIA.”’—The tri-fid ray petals 
often become tubular, giving quite a dif- 
ferent character to the flower. 

“Srupent.”—The “tepals” are the indivi- 
dual segments of the perianth. They, there- 
fore, include both sepals and petals. 
Where these are similar, as in Lilies, Iris, 
&c., it is a convenient word to use. 


“Crown or Tuorns.”—The plant to 
which this name is usually ascribed is the 
Paliurus aculeatus. It belongs to the same 
order as Buckthorn. It is known in 
France as the Porte chapeau, because the 
fruit resembles a head with a broad brim- 
med hat. The name of “Christ’s Thorn” 
is also applied to the Zizyphus Spina- 
Christi belonging to the same order, the 
branches of which are flexible and readily 
plaited. 

“CucumBrr.”—We have never heard of 
growing cucumbers “Indian  ‘Tepee 
fashion.” Perhaps our readers mav 
give some information upon the method. 
A. “Tapee” is a North American tent, but 
we know of no connection between the two 
ae as concerning the growing of cucum- 

ers. 


“A. C. Dossre.”—The small dark brown 
beetle that is so destructive to trees and 
plant life is probably one of the weevil 
genus Curculio, belonging to which there 
are a number of species, all more or less 
destructive to vegetation in the manner 
described. The two most common to 
your description are Curculio pomorum 
and C. pyri. The most successful plan of 
destruction is to place a sheet under the 
tree at night and throw a strong lantern 
light into the branches. The beetles wil] 
fall as soon as the light touches them, and 
they may be gathered up in the sheet and 
destroyed. Send a specimen, and we will 
give you all information concerning it. 
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AGarden in Spite of Drought 
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There is one section of the gardening 
world whose lines are cast beyond the 
radius of the water supply, and there is an- 
other section whose limited means keep 
them continually 


“Dreading that climax of all human ills, 
The inflammation of the weekly bills.” 


The water bill more especially. In the face 
of the dire misfortune, scarcity of water, 
they continue to garden during the summer 
with a sublime faith in Providence. They 
seem determined to grow the plants that 
are grown successfully by those more for- 
tunately situated, or none at all. After 
a brief and brilliant: period of bloom in the 
spring they have to face the perplexing 
problem how to maintain a semblance of 
brightness and verdure during the long hot 
dry months that follow. With the same 
blind faith they put out their summer an- 
‘nuals ,and fill the garden with their favo- 
rite herbaceous plants and shrubs, without 
any regard for their drought-resisting capa- 
city and their voracious appetites for food 
and water, and trust to summer showers to 
do the rest. Before the summer is half 
over the garden is a ruin, the grass is) brown, 
and the soil is white and hungry, while 
dead twigs and dying vegetation. disfigure 
what should be the flower beds. This is 
not an exaggerated picture. I have seen 
such failures often. If a garden is to be 
the boon it should be it must in summer 
of all seasons refresh the eye with cool 
greenness and healthy growth. What is a 
garden? An enclosed area, consisting of 
paths and flower beds geometrically or 
otherwise arranged? 
den is a garden by virtue of its contents, 
their variety and arrangement, its pleas- 
ing combinations of color and form, its con- 
formity to Nature’s principles, the diver- 
sity of its tints, the shade it yields, the re- 
freshing sense of rest it affords, the har- 
mony and congruity of the whole. How 
delicious it is after the glare of the dusty 
road to turn into a garden that is a cool 
bower of green, with glimpses of smooth 
lawns, pleasing curves, giraceful outlines 
and cool vistas to greet the tired eye. <A 
garden should. be formed in faithful, but 
not slavish, imitation. of Nature, on no mat- 
ter how small a scale, her ruggedness and 
sweet simplicity happily blended. Nor is 
the drought-stricken garden prohibited 
from these pleasures. They are for all and 
sundry who are possessed of a garden plot 
and sufficient intelligence to make the best 
of adverse conditions. If he would have 
trees—and who would not considering the 
shade and protection they afford and tlie 
precious autumnal deposit of leaves from 
the deciduous varieties? The beautiful im- 
ported trees will not exadtly withstand 
drought, but when once they have become 
_ well established should not be dependent 
on surface moisture, but if encouraged to 
do so will send their roots down into the 
permanently moist lower strata, and thus 


Surely not! A gar- 
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can be grown with some measure of suc- . 


cess in any but absolutely barren soils. 
This applies also to shrubs. Many of the 
native acacias and other hardy evergreens 
are ornamental and highly desirable. 
Pines and other large conifers and the 
Moreton Bay trees should be strictly pro- 
hibited on a small area. The best way is to 
consult a reliable catalogue, and, benefiting 
by the experience and advice of authori- 
ties on the subject, to make a selection of 
trees and shrubs that are sufficiently orna- 
mental and in every way suited to local 
conditions. If they will grow luxuriantly 
or flower profusely and make themselves 
happy and quite at home they will prove 
the bulwark of the garden, defending it 
from the depredations of marauding gales 
and the wholesale plunder of that mighty 
robber the sun. 

Coming, then ,to smaller plants, why do 
people persist in the vain endeavor to grow 
such things as balsams, zinnias, dahlias, 
and delphiniums where the conditions are 
manifestly adverse? Year after year their 
hopes are blighted by successive droughts. 
Would it not be better to accept defeat? 
Nature is so strong, so merciless when she 
pits her strength against our puny efforts. 
Yet they continue to spend rare pennies 
on seedlings, and to put them out with 
jubilant hopes of a good season that never 
comes, while there are families of drought 
resisting plants, whose name is legion, that 
will convert all this barrenness into smil- 
ing vegetation. They come from the land 
of the sun, not in single spies, buf in bat- 
talions, to clothe our arid wastes. Mesem- 
bryanthemums, echeveria, and all the noble 
host of succulents. The mesembryanthe- 


mums present a gorgeous appearance when 


in bloom ; they are almost barbaric in their 
crudity of-color, but wonderfully effective 
and brilliant. It}is not only the flower that 
commends them, but the succulent foliage 


-may I call it? with its richness and variety 


of coloring. M. cauleseus, picturesquely 
called the “stem-leaved morning flower,” is 
one of the very glaucous varieties, and is 
extremely attractive. It has such gentle 
gradations of delicate tones. It will car- 
pet a bed completely or clothe a rockery ; 
it covers itself in the early summer with 
diminutive pink flowers, and is all dainti- 
ness. The more mesembryanthemums 
are starved the more gaily they bloom, the 
more they luxuriate and increase. Another 
that recommends itself highly is commonly 
known as the iceplant; by botanists, M. 
chrystallinum. It sounds deliciously cool, 
and appears so, for on the hottest day it 
scintillates with what appear to be dew 
drops, as though it possessed a secret 
source. We like to think of them as dew 
drops, but botanists tell us in their prosaic 
fashion that it is due to excessive develop- 
ment of all the superficial cells of the plant, 
which are like so many small bags filled 
with limpid water. No matter, it is a 
pleasing peculiarity. The cactus family are 
true friends in need .with the exquisite 
beauty of their blooms. Many of them 
seem to be independent of water artificially 
supplied. The abnormally swollen stem is 


a mass of soft vegetation. 


a reservoir of moisture obtained, we do not 
knew how, except by some occult power 
of capturing moisture from the atmosphere 
with which to swell their tissue. It would 
be impossible to dwell on all the respective 
merits of this varied species; but their 
peculiar beauty should appeal to all. With 
this infinite variety of succulents taste- 
fully grouped and arranged a charming 
and unique effect could be obtained. Rock 
work, if possible, should enter into the 
scheme. There could then be terraces, 
clothed with generous masses of these 
plants; cool recesses, shady grottoes, hil- 
locks, mounds, and green depressions to 
vary the form, rocky heights and bold es- 
carpments, now blazing with color, and 
anon a subdued harmony of tint. Paths 
should wind about, not glaringly conspi- 
cuous, invisible at a distance, and lost amid 
The hungry 
soil must not obtrude itself; trailing tra- 
descantia—green, variegated, and tinted— 
and soft toned mesembryanthemums 
should generously obscure it. Cactus, with 
gorgeous bloom and fantastic stems, will 
twist and turn in all directions, and, fin- 
ally, aloes, agaves, and yuccas of all de- 
scriptions with bold outline to give height 
and strength and dignity to the whole. 
HawrHorn. 
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When Foliage is Scarce. 


I don’t know if your readers are aware 
that the gypsophila, that is now at its beau- 
tiful best, can be easily kept for use in the 
winter. If gathered now and hung in 
bunches by the stalks from the ceiling of 
the toolhouse, it dries easily and naturally, 
making an exceptionally welcome appear- 
ance when flowers and foliage are scarce. 
I kept a good deal in this way last year, 
and had many a prettily decorated table. 
Mixed with the red berries that you can 
gather from the hedges till the autumn is 
well through ,this dried gypsophila arrang- 
ed in tall green glass specimen vases has 
a very pretty effect. It also mixes well 
with chrysanthemums, whose own leaves 
die off much before the flowers are done.— 
“The Gardener.’ ’ 


SSbStSstst > . 
A Novel Hanging Basket. 


A. beautiful effect can be obtained by 
filling rather large hanging baskets in the 
following manner. A. wire centre should 
be placed in the centre. Upon this train 
ivy geraniums. Surrounding these plant 
dark lobelia to grow over the edges of the 
basket. At the foot of the wire that sus- 
pends the basket plant canary creeper ; 
this soon climbs round the wire, and has a 
graceful effect. 

Canary creepers. 

Ivy-leaved geraniums. 

Dark blue lobelia. 

Wire cage for the centre of basket. 

The colors—rose pink, blue, and yellow 
—are showy. The plants employed are 
common, it is true, but the central wire ; 
cage is a rather novel feature. 
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Economy in Watering, 
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The first step in the direction of true 


economy is to provide a mimic soil for the 
plants. This is more easily and inexpen- 
sively done than it at first appears. One 
has only to be thrifty with garden litter 
and household litter and household refuse, 
instead of giving it away with reckless ex- 
travagance to enrich some corporation tip, 
as is too often the case. It should instead 
be thrown into deep pits dug for the pur- 
pose, two or more if possible, so that the 
second may be filling when the first 1s al- 
ready for use, and so on, and is becoming 
decomposed ready for use; thus no time or 
litter is wasted. The pits can be rendered 
quite inoffensive and sanitary if they are 
regularly sprinkled with lime and layers of 
soil. Everything of a speedily decompos- 
able nature can be thrown in. They will 
soon fill up, and the result will be a con- 
stant supply of rich, composite humic soil 
with which to enrich the garden beds. This 
rich store of moisture having. been trans- 
ferred. to the garden, should be further pro- 
tected from waste and the robbing influ- 


ences of summer by a mulch’'spread early or 


late, according to the nature of the seasons, 
whether wet or dry. ; 


Efficient drainage is another important — 


provision, because it equalises conditions 
by rendering the soil drier in winter and 
more moist in summer. Plants in a badly 
drained soil are put to severe extremes, 


and having suffered from excessive mois-— 


ture and coldness in the winter, are all the 
more sensitive to the summer heat and 
drought. It must be remembered that 


superfluous water only escapes through the 


drains in summer and winter. 
To group plants according to their indi- 
vidual tastes and native capacities is an- 


other essential to economy, and to do this 


it is necessary to know the place of origin 
of each subject—information that can. be 


obtained from any standard botanical dic- 


tionary. Plants that like swamping and 
others that require little water, and in some 
cases are positively injured- by 
should not be grouped indiscriminately. 
There should also be an intelligent disposal 
of plants and selection of sites. The area 
must be taken as a whole—its aspects, 
situation, exposure to sun and wind, dry 
and damp positions taken fully into consi- 
deration, and the plants alloted places ac- 
cording to the suitability of the site. Sum- 
mer annuals and herbaceous plants calling 
for liberal supplies of water should be 
planted within easy reach of the hose or 
watering can, and irises and other semi- 
aquatics in the immediate vicinity of a 
water tap, where they will benefit not only 
from the drip, but a larger share of mois- 
ture. Summer flowering annuals, peren- 
nials, herbaceous and tuberous sorted 
plants, such as zinnias, phloxes, asters, pan- 
sies, delphiniums, cannas, dahlias, and a 
host of others, repay copious waterings. 
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Perhaps the next satisfactory and economi- 
cal way is to give the borders containing 
these things good soakings of water at inter- 
vals, and then refresh the plants and cool 
and moisten the atmosphere with a sight 
sprinkle every evening. 

In the case of permanent trees and 
shrubs, strong growing creepers and clim- 
bers, whose habit it is to make a strong set 
of roots and a tap root with power to 
penetrate the soil in search of food and 
moisture, it is positively wrong to in- 
dulge and pamper them by continual 
watering. It weakens them constitution- 
ally, and robs them of their natural robust- 
ness and the power of withstanding 
drought should that evil overtake them. 
If the water does not come to them they 
will go to the water. They will not starve ; 
their instinct saves them; their intellig- 
ence, thrift, and resourcefulness prompt 
them to send their strong roots deeper and 
deeper towards the moisture that almost 
invariably ‘exists in or below the subsoil. 
These are the roots that make the vigorous, 
enduring drought-resisting tree, not the 
roots that invade the surface soil and 
greedily contend with the tenderer ‘plants 
for food and moisture. 


ee 


Sydney Notes. 


(From our own correspondent.) 
Sydney, December, 1902. 


_ The second annual general meeting of 
the Neutral Bay Horticultural Society was 


held on the 12th ultimo at “Watersleigh 
Hall,’ Neutral Bay, the Hon. Malbon- 


Thompson presiding in the presence of a 
large attendance of members. The report 
of the committee showed that although the 


local horticulturists, together with other 


kindred spirits, had to contend with a very 
trying season—both in regard to weather 
and restrictions against the use of the hose 
—they deserved congratulations for the 


-manner in which they overcame all ob- 


stacles and staged exhibits which not only 
exceeded those of the previous years in 
quality and quantity, but compared favor- 
ably with shows of the various societies 
held throughout the year, and the society 
must rank at the present time as one of 
the first flight. among suburban horticul- 
tural societies. In addition to holding 
the usual Spring and Autumn Shows, 
monthly competitions were held through- 
out the year, which proved very successful, 
and the support. accorded thereto warrants 
the institution of these meetings as a per- 
manent fixture. At these meetings dif- 
ferent papers were read and discussed on 
the cultivation of various flowers, &c., thus 
imparting to members a fund of useful and 
instructive information. The Treasurer’s 
report showed that the society’s finances 
were in a healthy condition. Votes of 


_ judges, 
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thanks were passed to the Chairman, 
and donators of ‘prizes, and the 
meeting closed. The following office- 
bearers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Patron, Dugald Thomson; President, Hon. 
Malbon-Thomson, M.H.R.; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Alderman G. J. Barry, Alderman G. 
J. Barry, J. H. Beatson, Esq., J. B. Peden, 
Esq., Alderman J. T. Ralston, Felix 
Randle, Esq., J. Stavenhagen, Esq., Rev. 
R. H. Waugh, M.A.; Committee, Messrs. 
C. W. Colley-Priest, R. Cran,..W.. Lloyd, A. 
D. Peden, S. H. Robertson, F. Teasdel, and 
T. W. Young; Hon. Treasurer, A. R. Har- 
rison; joint Hon. Secretaries, F. N. Cam- 
roux and R. J. Maclean. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of New South Wales was. 
held at the Queen’s Hall, Pitt-street, on 
the 9th instant. The exhibits staged were 
very good, and the attendance of members 
satisfactory. The Bouvardias were splen- 
did, especially those of Mr. Tymms and 
Mr. Horton. This flower does exceedingly 
well here. The roses were also very good, 
especially so for this time of the year. 
Some remarkably good Cactus Dahlias 
were shown by Mr. Butterworth, gardener 
to Mr. Abbot, Croydon. The exhibit com- 
prised blooms of Mrs. J. H. Maiden, Bri- 
tannia, Uncle Tom, Countess of Lonsdale, 
Mary Service, Mrs. J. J. Crow, and four 
unnamed seedlings. They attracted much 
attention. Mr. Yorke was responsible for 
two fine specimen plants of orchids, that 
of Loelia purpurea being very good. 
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A Bamboo Basket for Con- 
servatory or Pergola. 


_A very artistic hanging basket can be 
made as follows: Procure some bamboo 
rods, $.in., 1 in., or 14 in. in diameter, 
according to the size preferred. Cut the 
rods into lengths, for an oblong basket, 
say 10 by 16 in. This is much prettier than 
a square. The bars would be 10 in. long 
and 16 in. Chisel out a groove 2 in. from 
the end of each under rod, and nail the 
overlapping bamboo into it. Then attach 
wires from each corner for hanging. Now 
line the inside of the basket with moss. 
Then arrange Maidenhair Ferns with the 
fronds downwards and outwards to fill the — 
bottom and lower sides. Cover the roots 
with a good compost of equal parts 
of fibrous peat, leaf mould, silver sand, 
and loam. Plant next heliotropes, light 
and dark, and finally crown the top with 
a yellow marguerite (Etoile d’Or). Care- 
fully press the soil well around and be- 


tween all the plants, water and place in a 


sheltered corner until settled, and you will 
soon have a hanging basket fragrant to the 
senses, graceful in form, and of a color 
scheme that is always a pleasure to the 


. eye. . 
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~HYBRIDISING 
GLADIOLUS SPECIES. 


Sir—My. Smith’s letter in the last issue 
of “The Australian Gardener’ is not cor- 
rect. in many. ways. In reference to the 
parent bulb of Purpureo-auratus, it is in 
nfo way the parent of the Nancteanus, but 
is a hybrid-of Sandersi and Gandevensis. 
It is also the direct parent of Childsi. It 
is so'named after Mr. Sanders, of England. 
A. Gladiolus does not change its color when 
grown froms bulbs or bulblets. The change 
is only from seed. Also the first growth 
of small seedlings will not keep two years 
and ‘then grow. They have no substance 
in them. The starch in them does not 
retain the moisture and other matter, and, 
therefore, life is very short. I should not 
like to trust’ them more than seven or 
eight months at most. But bulbs grown 
from bulblets will keep two years. After 
growing them once they are more hardy. 
because they grow from a bulblet which 
has more vitality in it at first than has 
the seed. Seeds will grow and bloom in 
from one to three years, while bulblets will 
take two to four years to bloom. There- 
fore, seedlings from. seed are more tender. 
But life is in a greater hurry to regenerate 
itself. « , 

Gladiolus Sandersi in itself is one of the 
most pleasant to look at. It has rather 
a thin stem, but the flowers are very large 
and wide. Mr. Smith seems to warn 
buyers of bulbs that the Australian grown 
are going back to the one-sided growth. 
But this is not s0, as we now cross from 
the finest-and strongest of hybrids, turning 
out the finest new varieties. The Aus- 
tralian grown seedlings will give a greater 
number of -choice flowers per 1,000 than 
any - other - country..- -One American 
grower says’ that he bought 14 oz. of choice 
seed' froma noted grower. | He got thou- 
sands of seedlings. Next year he bought 
10,000: from one year seedlings. From all 
those ‘he says’ he-had only 1,000'choice ones, 
the balance’ to be sold to’ the trade as 
common. . ion Mee 

‘ I am, Sir, &c:, 

af) L. H. HOWELL. 
Mount Victoria. we 


GLADIOLI IN POTS. 
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These splendid flowers are so decorative 
for a balcony or a room that they should 
be grown by every one, especially as it is 

" not nécessary to possess a garden for them, 
as they can be thoroughly well grown on 
_the-leads. of a house, though it is well to 
arrange a shelter of wire netting over them 
where,.cats abound. ‘ 

The corms of ‘all the different groups of 


summer gladioli should be potted early in 


Spring, giving them good drainage anid a 
compost of! turfy mould two parts, to one of 
leaf mould, with a little soot and sand. 
But failing all these materials, jadoo will 
make an excellent substitute, and if this 
should be selected, 5 in. pots will be large 
enough; while with ordinary soil pots 6 
in. across at the rim will be better, placing 
one corm in each, about an inch below the 
surface, whilst another inch of space! should 
be allowed for watering, and a little top- 
dressing just as the flowers begin to show 
color. 


Brenchleyensis gladioli to flower towards 
autumn. Nothing can be more effective to 
place amongst ferns or foliage plants, 
either indoors or out, and they will all 
open their blooms well in the semi-shade of 
a room if allowed to expand the lowest 
bloom in the sunshine. In. fact, the 
flowers last much longer in a room than in 
the full sunshine, and if grouped in a 


verandah or a balcony they should, if pos- 


sible, be placed in the shade or sheltered 
from strong sunshine during the heat of the 
day, as in this way their blooms last longer 
open, and do not lose their tints so quickly. 


Seedling Gladiolus. 


From the time that growth begins the 
gladioli must not be allowed to suffer for 
want of water. During the first two or 
three weeks they will want none if the 
compost used was properly moist, unless 
the weather should be unusually dry. Very 
soon they will need a neat stake each, for 
they must on no account be allowed to fall 
about. Stakes about eighteen inches long 
will do, and the tall spikes should be tied 

as they grow. 
ihe ieee pietiol will bloom first, 
and exquisitely beautiful they are, quickly 
followed by the splendid Childsi and Nan- 
ceianus groups, with the brilliant scarlet 
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Chrysanthemums. 
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EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 


(From “Gardening Illustrated.”) 


The trial of these, made by Mr. William 
Sydenham, has brought to light many 
excellent varieties of which comparatively 
little was known. The high quality of 
many of the Japanese and Pompon sorts 
pioved the value in the open «garden of 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemums in 
the dull autumn months. Some three 
thousand plants, in about two hundred 
and fifty varieties, were grown, plants 
being secured from almost every available 
source, thus making the display a most 
comprehensive one. The plants were put 
out in long rows, with a space between 
each plant of about 3 feet. Between 
each two rows of plants a good pathway 
was provided, and this enabled the visi- 
tors to inspect the collection with the 
greatest ease. Being arranged in alpha- 
betical order, it was an easy matter to 
fix the name of any sort. It must be ad- 
mitted that in planting in alphabetical 
order the best effects were not obtained. 
cr instance, a plant some 4 feet to 5 
fect. in height was followed by another 
some 18 inches to 2 feet in height, but 
then the general convenience of the visi- 
tors and others was the first consideration. 
A. fact which was apparent to all was the 
natural lateness of many so-cai.ed early 
sorts. A brief description of some of 
the best Japanese sorts is appended :— 

Francois Vuillermet: A bushy plant, 
free flowering. Color, lilac-rose. Height, 
about 24 ft. In flower late September. 

Goacher’s Crimson: A. plant developing 
large blooms on stout, erect footstalks of 
good length, without disbudding. Color, 
rich crimson, golden reverse. Height, 3 
ft. In flower during September. 

Crimson Marie Masse: One of the best 
of the earlies, free flowering. Color, 
chestnut-crimson, passing to bronze with 
age. Habit, bushy and _ branching. 
Height, 3 feet. In flower from August 
till October. 

Parisiana: A sparsely-flowered plant, 
developing larger blooms than most of the 
early sorts. It is a promising white sort, 
with long-flower stalks. Height, 3: feet. 
Period of flowering, September. 

Chateau St. Victor: A useful plant, de- 
veloping freely magenta flowers of pleas- 
ing form. Height, 3 feet. In flower 
September. 

Bronze Prince: An English-raised seed- 
ling of proved merit. The plant is fairly 
free flowering. Color, old gold, shaded 
cerise. Period of flowering, mid-Septem- 
ber to mid-October. Height, 3 feet. 
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Mons. Gustave Grunerwald: A useful 
plant for early displays, flowers large and 
of good form. Color, silvery-pink, shaded 
rese. Fairly good habit, free flowering. 
Height, 18 inches. In flower August and 
September. 

Rabbie Burns: One of the prettiest 
sports from Mme. Marie Masse; a profuse 
bleomer, each flower on a useful foot- 
stalk. Color, salmon-pink. Habit, 
bushy and branching. Height, 3 feet. 
Blossoms from August till October. 


Benjamin Guindudeau: <A plant of 
which little has been heard. Pretty blos- 
soms of a purple-amaranth color. Habit, 
bushy and sturdy. In flower during Sep- 
tember. 


Arthur Kedzie: An English-raised, pro- 
mising seedling with pretty little blossoms 
of much value for decoration. Color, 
blush-pink, shaded salmon in the centre. 
Dwarf and sturdy habit. Height, 2 feet. 
in flower during September. 


Albert Rose: This produces a dense 
mass of blossoms of a distinct shade of rose 
color. Habit, bushy. Height, 3 feet. 
In full blossom during September. 


M. Leveque Pere: A very dwarf plant, 
developing large blooms. Color, crimson 
and bronze. Sturdy grower.. Height, 
18 inches. In flower mid-September to 
mid-October. This variety is considered by 
many to be the same as Gladys Irene 
Harkness. 

Ernest Mathieu: Tius is a very bushy 
and free-flowering plant. Color, light 
salmon, shaded yellow. Height, 34 feet. 
In flower from early September till Octo- 
ber is well advanced. 

Dorothy King: A very useful plant, 
producing bunches of reflexed blossoms. 
Color, deep pink, striped light pink. 
Height, 2 feet. In flower during Septem- 
ber. e 
Doris Peto: An English-raised seedling 
of considerable promise. The blossoms 
are of good form and pure white, and 
each bloom has a good length of flower- 
stem. This variety is generally con- 
sidered to be an improvement on Mychett 
White. Height, 24 feet. In flower dur- 
ing September. 

Mme. Casimir Perrier: In this plant we 
have a variety of high merit. Little 
has been heard of it, yet the plant may 
he regarded as one of the best. Bushy 
ana free-flowering. Color, creamy white, 
freely tinted pink. It is also a flower of 
beautiful form. Height, 3 feet. Period 
of flowering, September and early Octo- 
ber. 

Louis Lemaire: This is a sport from 
Mons. G. Grunerwald, and partakes of all 
the excellent qualities of the parent; 
flowers large. Color, yellow, shaded 
orange. In flower August and Septem- 
ber. Height, 2 feet. 

Leonard Peto: A seedling from Lemon 
Queen, and which should be in all gar- 
dens. 
with dainty bright yellow blossoms. 
Habit, bushy and branching. Height, 3 


The plant is literally smothered | 


feet. 
tember. Lijuibsh th cee ; 

Lemon Queen: A valuable plant for 
late September and October displays. 
Flowers large and of good form, with- 
standing wet weather well. Color, orange- 
yellow. . Height, 3 feet. A profuse 
bloomer. sas 

Irene Hunt: In this variety we have a 
distinct acquisition. Its chestnut. and 
gold color stands out distinct from all 
others. Very free. Height, 34 feet. In 
flower during September and early Octo- 
ber 

Horace Martin: A rich yellow sport 
fiom Crimson Marie Masse. This variety 
is the finest acquisition to the early- 
flowering section for many years, and no 
garden should be. without it. Habit. 
branching and free-flowering. Height, 3 
feet. In blossom from August till Octo. . 
ber. : 


In flower during the whole of Sep- 
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Stanmore Railway Station. 


ITS EXCELLENT GARDEN. 


Some few years ago the excellent idea 
originated of offering prizes for the best- 
kept station garden in the metropolitan 
division of the railway service, and the 
Commissioners promised to provide the 
money. The result has been wonderful. 
Stations which had previously worn a de- 
serted appearance are now gay with flowers 
and ornamentatal shrubs. Passengers to 
and from the various stations, too, evince 
much enthusiasm in the work, and it is no 
uncommon occurrence to hear the relative 
merits of such and such a station being 
discussed. But those who leave the trains 
at Stanmore have the greatest to say, and 
their position cannot be disputed. This 
year “their station” has carried off the first 
prize, after having also won prizes in 1900 _ 
and 1901. Naturally passengers by the 
numerous trains which travel through 
Stanmore generally turn their attention 
towards the “crack” garden, and the sight 
is very pleasing. Wherever it is possible 
to have a plant growing, without in any 
way interfering with the travellers, there 
one can be found, while the few places 
which afford more scope have been made 
into flower beds. The Sydney end of No. 2 
platform lends itself to this class of orna- 
mentation, and flowers of all varieties are 
to be seen growing. Then, over the walls 
which surround the subway two different 


colored ivy plants are growing, and the 


blending of the colors adds further charm 
to the surroundings. Everything has been 
done well, the shrubs having been well 
chosen and effectively placed, and, further- 
more, there.is nothing in disorder. The 
work has been carried out by the station 
hands in their spare time, and Mr. Gib- 
bons, the station master, has been freely 
congratulated upon the success attained.’ 
The congratulations are well deserved, 
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THE GROWTH. OF CACTI IN 
GARDENS. 


By.L,, Ggazsener, Director of the Grand 
Ducal Court Gardens, Karlsruhe, Baden. 


[From “Die Gartenwelt,” October 4, 1902.] 


I allow that cacti have been grown in 
gardens, even in botanical gardens, in 
many and incorrect ways, all caiculated to 
injure the plants. In earlier times even 
greater mistakes were made. Asa matter 
of routine cacti were treated, and, indeed, 
still are in some places, as purely desert, 
wilderness plants, whose habitat is sterile, 
stony ground, where they are exposed to 
the full blaze of the sun. Acting on this 
belief they were grown in light sandy soil, 
with very little water. The more nearly 
their native conditions were copied the 
better pleased their growers were. Time 
has taught us otherwise. By growing 
exotic plants we have learnt that it is not a 
good plan to try to imitate the original 
environment in part only, while we cannot 
imitate all the conditions, e.g., air, light, 
and sun, heat, &c. 

We now grow plants successfully in 
shade whose home is in full sunshine, give 
good soil to those from poor ground, and 
water those from dry countries. This is 
the way in which orchids and tropical 
plants used commercially are grown with 
us, and now we treat cacti in the same way. 
I have worried myself a great deal about 
cacti, having planted them in the old way 
in sandy loam mixed with many kinds of 
small stones, keeping them dry both in the 
full blaze of the summer sun, and also in 
winter. The result was what you might 
expect—infinitesimal growth, withering 
rather than thriving, rough pale appear- 
ance, and very mean show of blossom. 
There are even now gardens where this 
plan is followed, with, of course, no good 
result, while in other gardens the opposite 
error is made; that is, sheltering plants 
both in summer and winter, so that they 
are enfeebled before spring comes. 

Cacti require fairly rich soil either when 
grown in pots or planted out. I use a 
nourishing compost, mixed with sand, to 
which I add some loam for Opuntias, Mam- 
millarias, Cereus, Echinopsis, and Echino- 
cactus, and some peat for Phyllocactus and 
Rhipsalis. In the beginning of May I 
plant out badly grown or weak plants in a 
frame with bottom heat produced by a two- 
foot layer of horse manure. While trans- 
planting I remove all old soil, thoroughly 
cleanse the roots, and take the opportu- 
nity of destroying any mealy bug with rec- 
tified spirit, to which a little extract. of 
bitter gourd is added. This routine does 
not hurt the plants, which I then place 


close to the glass ,keeping the “lights” al- 
ways at the same inclination. The air 
supply is diminished in the evening, and 
the frames are never shaded even in the 
heat of summer, when the temperature in- 
side may rise to 122 Fah. The Rhipsalis 
and Phyllocactus families only are shaded 
at midday. The plants must be freely 
watered and sprinkled, and it is a good 
plan once a week to give a weak manure 
water, to which Iadd water in which hoof 
parings have been steeped. 

Pot plants are treated in the same way, 
transplanted in April or May, and again 
in August, early in the month, so that they 
may make good roots. For tall plants I 
have a special frame, with glass on all sides. 
Pot plants must be started in heat, 1e., 
the frame must have bottom heat, the pots 


Pilocereus Schottii. 
(From “ Californian Floriculturist.”) 


at first standing on the ground, and then, 
as the latter cools, are sunk init. Well-fed 
plants will not suffer from cold then, being 
well warmed by the sun. I do not advise 
a second heating of the frame, not caring 
to grow cacti like lettuces. The situation 
in winter should be bright, and as dry as 
possible. 

The Phyllocacti and others from warm 
countries winter as well as those from col- 
der at a temperature of 48 to 54 Fah. In 


-winter I do not stop all watering, but only 


give a little, except in the case of the Sta- 
pelia family, which must be treated al- 
most as cacti, though now they must be 
kept quite dry. Any one who devotes 
himself to cactus blooms as masterpieces 
should keep his plants quite dry in Decem- 


ber, and then begin to water gradually. I 


_ am sure this advice is correct, and I am 


also sure that cacti at their best are in thé 
front rank of beautiful and healthy prickly 
plants. 


_Transtaror’s Note—This very sugges- 
tive paper on the feeding of cacti will iz: 
terest the growers of Cacti in Australia. 
In our country some blinding of the glass 
would be necessary on account of our great 
sun temperature during heat waves. The 
translator has grown many cacti on “the 
starvation principle,” and thinks that a few 
experiments in Herr Graebener’s treat- 
ment might lead to interesting results. 


R. 


POCSOSSSO 69 


Greenhouse Plants. 


THE ACHIMENES. 


With regard to the culture of Achi- 
menes, perhaps the fact of their losing 
popularity may be accounted for in conse- 
quence of their being looked upon as sub- 
jects only fit for a stove, hence it is that 
attempts at cultivating them have been 
abandoned ; but is it not also well known 
that, although they revel in the greater 
degree of heat of a stove, they can, like 
Gloxinias and Coleuses, be fairly well 
grown in a greenhouse during the summer 
months? 


They are best seen when grown sus- 
pended in baskets, and when in bloom are 


_ very attractive hung from a conservatory 


root, The tubers should be put in 
the baskets after starting’ them in the 
brisk heat of a striking pit and gradually 
inuring them to the temperature of the 
house, giving them the warmest position 
during the first few months that the house 
affords, and keeping them away from 
draughts and avoiding hanging the baskets 
too near to ventilators. 

They may also be grown in pots; but if 
it is intended that they shall occupy . 
baskets it is best to plant them in such 
receptacles at the outset, as often the re- 
moval retards their progress for a time. 
Sandy loam is what they like, and as they 
love moisture, special attention must be 
paid to drainage, especially when potting 
isreverted to. Give them a position near 
the glass if in pots, and encourage as much 
as possible, a humid atmosphere in the 
house. 


The ends of the shoots should be pinched 
out when about 6 in. in height and the 
laterals tied down to the sides of the 
baskets, thus presenting, when in bloom, a 
mass of color. At the close of the season 
the tubers should be put away in sand out 
of the reach of frost until the following 
spring. 
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+ St Vigeans. + 


The residence of Dr. Stirling, F-R.S., 
is sonamed in pious memory of his father, 
whose schoolboy days were spent in the 
ancient parish of St. Vigeans, which closely 
adjoins the town of Arbroath, in Scotland. 
St. Vigean’s Church, indeed, is one of the 
most ancient in Scotland, parts of it dating 
from the thirteenth century, and its his- 
tory is closely interwoven with that of the 
Abbey of Aberbrothock, which lies within 
Arbroath itself. ; 

Dr. Stirling has been long and closely 


SSS 


without the Prince of Denmark. ‘This is 
all the more palpable and forcefully im- 
pressed upon the visitor, who may have 
the good fortune to be piloted through 
the garden by the man himself. The 
visitor sees nothing in a few minutes, but 
he may learn much in a few hours. Pos- 
sibly wearied physically by wanderings in 
a labyrinth of footways upon the slope of 
a} somewhat steep hillside, his mind receives 
a fine recreation, and his feelings stirred to 
great admiration. Such, in brief, was the 


history relics of Australia, largely repre- 
sented. by rude, vicious-looking weapons of 
the aggressive aboriginals, inhabitants who 
are fast dying out of the calendar of pre- 
sent-day records, and who have a fascina- 
tion for the doctor in his anxiety ‘o retain 
what relics are remaining of their history. 
The visitor is now ushered into his library, 
the.sanctum of his life.. This is evidently. 
no place of idleness. Everything here 
speaks of work, hard toiling work. The 


-very atmosphere seems to be a breath of 


St. Vigeans, Residence of Dr. Stirling, F.R.S., at Mount ‘Lofty, S.A. Entrance Gate. site 


identified with the public life of South 
Australia, but most particularly with the 
work of the Adelaide University, especially 
of its Medical School, and with the Ade- 
laide Museum. It would be invidious to 
single out a special branch of science or a 
phase of investigation in natural history, 
and point to it as his strongest work. Like 
most scientists, no doubt he has leanings 
to some particular subjects of research, but 
science, the seeking after truth, is, broadly 
Istated, th iwork of his life, and much 
honor and distinction has he won as the 
result of his labors. It is not within the 
function of this part of the press to deal 
with personalities, but to attempt a des- 
cription of the garden of his home. To 
leave out consideration of the personality 
of the man so manifest in his surroundings 


would be like an attempt to play “Hamlet” » 


impression. of our representative, who found 
the doctor a gentleman in. hospitality, aind, 
one might say, the moving spirit of the 
great wealth of his garden, and the ency- 
clopedia there. This may read like flat- 
tery, but if absolute facts constitute flat- 


tery, then let it pass as such, for what we 


have not said would fill a book, a book. 
which we hope some day to read. If not, 
then, the world will be that much the 
poorer. 


Now, just where and how to begin a 


description of Saint Vigeans is no easy 
task. 
claiming no pretence to architectural beau- 
ties in design, strikes you as a home—a 
home of resb and quiet. — ; 


With the interior we have nothing to. 
do, except in passing through a fine-hall 


the eye is caught by an array of natural 


The house of ample proportions, 


overcharged mental labor among 
“The assembled souls of all the world held 
wise”’- _ a ae 
ranged upon shelf after shelf from floor to 
ceiling all round the room. 
There are no books of merely ornamen- 
tal bookbinders’ art here, though, truth to 
say, the inside of the covers contain pages 
of bewitching beauty in the printer’s art 
to display the flowers of Nature in their 
rare and rich colorings and designs, 
Wealth is here displayed, no doubt, but 
not represented in so much current coin 
of the realm, large as that’ may bée. It 
is the-wealth of knowledge and research, 
stamped with the hallmark of learning. 
Fain would a thirsty soul for knowledge 
linger here and read, commune, and talk. 
but our business is outside with Nature 
herself, and our host, giving up thé time 
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that must be very precious to him, leads 
the way out to the entrance gate to begin 
with his kind office of guide.  ~ 
The grounds of the garden- are between 
four and five acres in extent, laid out on the 
slope of a somewhat steep hill, and the 
approach. is from a district road which runs 
alongside the property. This road first 
claims attention because of the fine avenue 
of Oriental | planes, -which,.the doctor 
naively remarked, the District’ Council 
allowed him to plant. “This condescension 
or. the part of the Councillors showed an 
attribute of wisdom in having an exceed- 
ingly pretty country lane added to the 
original beauty of Mount Lofty, in the dis- 


trict of Stirling West, so named after the © 
father of the owner of Saint Vigeans. The 
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altogether is one of the finest growth of 
hedgework that one will meet with. On 


the opposite side the gaite is shaded by a 


large weeping willow (Salix babylonica). 
The hedge along the drive is principally 
of Veronicas, Creme-et-Violet, Imperialis, 
and Andersoni. A nicely grown specimen 
of Pittosporum eugeniodes variegatum fills 
up a space near by a majestic looking 
Pinus insignis. 

Looking over the Veronica hedge, the 
fruit garden, rising upon the slope, tempts 
one to linger awhile, but turning away to 
the other side a yet richer wealth of fruit- 
tree foliage arrests the gaze, lowering away 
down the little gully slope. Well sheltered 
‘hetween the fruit-trees are various bush 
fruits, blackberries, raspberries, gooseber- 


{i 


This is of modestly unassuming propor- 
tions, but what it lacks in impressiveness 
from outward dimensions gains a full equi- 
valent of importance ‘from the affectionate 
attention bestowed upon it by Miss Stir- 
ling, who claims the right of private entree 
to her special charge. Privilege was 
granted to the press, and therein we found 
a nice collection. of choice plants artistically 
set out in rockery and other methods of 
display. The brown spored fern, origin- 
ally named from. New Holland, Gleichenia 
flabellata (the New South Wales coral 
fern), which is fast disappearing from the 
Mount Lofty Ranges, where it found a 
natural habitat. Healthy specimens were 
also there of Scolopendrium vulgare, 
Adiantum pubescens, Aspidium aculeatum 


house was one of the first of the many 
country residenees which now beautify the 
surroundings of Mount Lofty. It over- 
looks a valley through which the railway 
runs, the station being within a few 
minutes’ walk from the house. Nearly on 
the crest of the hill excavations had to be 
made, and a large area of level ground 
filled up to take the drive, the house, and 
the terrace around it. Entering the gate, 
which opens on to a graceful curving drive, 
to the residence, the first object command- 
ing attention aire the hedges of ivy and 
Kennedya nigricans and of ‘Pittosporum 
undulatum. The latter varies from 8 to 
12 ft. in thickness, and is about 10 ft. high 
at the side elevation of the house, which is 
in reality the front entrance. The end of 


the hedge is formed into a little arbor, and. 


St. Vigeans. View from Terrace, looking west. 


ries, and currants. A pleasing variety to 
this is lent by the lighter tinted green of 
the horse chestnuts (Aisculus hippocasta- 
num), and two of the finest specimens to 
be found in the hills of Catalpa syringe- 
folia, running up to 30 or 40 ft. high. Yet 
again is the foliage effect broken by 
growths of bamboos and New Zealand flax. 
Moving up the drive the curious effect of a 
strong wind is seen. Close under the lee 
of the buildings ai fine strong tree of Plata- 
nus Orientalis (plane) was broken off half- 
way down, while not as much as a branch 
was broken from any of the adjacent trees 
and shrubs clustering around it. It looked 
like a piece of sheer spite. At this corner 
the hedge of fence looked almost gay with 
the-red blooms of a Fuchsia corymbiflora. 
In this corner, too, we find a shadehouse. 


(N.S.W.), Pteris tremula, Asplenium bul- 
biferum (N-Z.). Tree ferns, Alsophila ex- 
celsa and Dicksonia antarctica, were 
spreading their new fresh young fronds in 
that graceful, patronising fashion peculiar 
to their dignity over the modest, yet beau- 
tiful and delicate, foliage of Adiantum 
pubescens. Others that claimed notice 
were Aspidium elegans, Cyrtonium falca- 
tum, and ithe hare’s foott fern Davallia 
pyxidata (N.S.W.) The Japanese cycad, 
Cycas revoluta, and the palm, Rhaphis 
flabelliformis, also from. the land of the 
rising sun, were growing nicely. A. nice, 
well-grown Dracena nutans, helped to com- 
plete the foliage effects, while the floral 
beauties were represented by a border of 
Ericas (Cape Heaths), Salvia dolochoides, 
Calceolarias, and Camellias, and not forget- 
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ting the piece of Platycerium and the ivy- 
covered wall. Upon closing the door we 
were satisfied that this little corner, the 
only representative of its kind in the gar- 
den, was worth a visit. 


Moving away now to the front entrance 
at the side of the house, the circular bed 
around which the carriages drive, contain- 
ed a good specimen of a Norfolk Island 
pine (Araucaria excelsa), some 30 ft. in 
height. The density of the lower growth 


of this tree came in for comment as being. 


unusual, and the doctor explained a method 
of nipping back the tips of the branches, 
which he had introduced himself, and 
which had the effect of creating great den- 
sity of foliage instead of the usual gaunt 
arms of straggling, dying branches. The 
thick body of closely growing numberless 
small branches covered with foliage gave 
the tree a much more symmetrical figure, 
with the added beauty of young fxesh greek 
shoots. Poe 


Attention now being drawn to the ioral 


adornment of the house and adjacent 
buildings, we note the gable end of the 
stabling at the rear covered with a mass of 
ivy, a pretty effect to hide a wall of this 
character in an unavoidably prominent 
position. Ivy covering to ai wall, however, 
is considered by many as a doubtful, even 
if pretty, policy. The columns of the spa- 
cious balcony round the house are decorat- 
eded with pillar roses—My Pet, Maiden’s 
Blush, Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie Hen- 
riette (red), Banksias (white and yellow), 
and Reine Olga de Wurtemberg (a good 
dark vigorous climber). The bordering 
round the front verandah is set out with 
Disoma bushes, Sweet Peas, the retiring 
but pretty pleading Forget-me-Not, and 
the ever-engaging Lilies of the Valley. To 
complete the arrangements, a number of 
pot plants stand at the edge of the veran- 
dah and in against the wall of the house. 
The wall of the western side of the building 
not reached by the balcony is covered a 
dense mass of Ampel psis veitchii. Only 
three plants are required to cover thrs large 
area of walling, and being on the sunny 
side the tints of the autumn fall are a 
most delightful picture of blended color- 
ings. Some feet away from the house 1s 
the barre wall of the excavation, and this 
we may safely say is the only spot about 
the place that is not carrying a burden of 
some sort of beauty. True, it may be 
found difficult to grow flowers upon bare 
stones, but there are many climbers that 
would help to beautify this nakedness. 

So far in our description the matter has 
been all plain sailing and simple enough, 
but as one approaches the edge of the ter- 
race and from his vantage point overlooks 
the sloping garden many feet to the valley 
below, there comes a void of resourcefulnesg 
in descriptive power.. 


Everything—every object—is so uncom- 
mon; there is no begining and no ending 
to it—the multi-colored shades of greens, 
the variation of foliage, the varying habit 
of the growth of the trees alll massed to- 


thas. 
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gether in a bewildering confusion, has a ° 


picturesqueness of its own, and yet to say” 
that the scene is picturesque would be a vio- 


lation of all canons of art in landscape gar- 
dening. It has no form nor comeliness in it 
such as the poets of Nature love to detcribe, 


and yet every tree of the hundreds ‘there - 


has a rare beauty of its own. 


No; it ~ 


must be admitted that the landscape ‘ar- 


tistic view is lacking until the eye reaches: 
‘far beyond the limiits of thé gardens ; 


hill beyond. * If this be laid’ as"d’ tault™ fie 
trees that have outgrown the artistic” set: 
ting of this view of the garden are muchj.too 
valuable for the woodman’s. axe, and ‘the 
artistic effect must always be a secondary 
consideration. Even from a monetary 
valuation the specimens there would tally 
up a sum against which art would have 
little chance of competing. As the doctor 


himself said, the vandalism of the art gar--* 
zexdener must be left to a successor who has’ 
not’ the samé regard for the trees as he™ 
But after all, what a wealth of * 


beauty is there when singling out the trees 


which carries the mind away again from 
the vegetation of the south to the histories 
of long ago, when the Arab, in. his regard 


‘for its majestic appearance, named -t Ked- 
‘ree, meaning power in our language. This 


particular species of the family, however, 


‘Tails from India.“ Wherever this specimen 


came from. he does the country of his adop- 


‘tion credit, with his 35° ft. of spreading 
see and height. \. 


« Near’ by. 1g another 
cimen of the Prats ‘Pissardi' (Grimson! a 


ne Testa ‘priie), a nd‘the variation of colors 
extenuation for it is more than’ample. ‘Thé?” 


‘in this tree is worth “remarking, * "When ih 


frst put forth the ‘tender foliage is of a ~ 
“pinkish purple, changing the royal color 


apart from their effects upon the scene as ' 


a whole. ‘Turn away to 


THE WESTERN VIEW 


from the esplanade shown in. the picture, 


‘is the ‘pity. 


to a hte of red, and finally shading off to a 


deep ‘dark’ ‘purple, retaining ‘this unusual — 
tint of leaves till late in the autumn, un- 
affected by the sun. It is not generally 
known that the fruit of this tree makes a 
delicious jelly or jam. There, too, is one 


of the“charming. family of Myrtles, about 


which so little seems to be known, and more 
This is a tall specimen of 
the New South Wales Eugenia myrtifolia, 
a handsome grower, and for its neighbor 
the Queensland Bunya Bunya (Auracaria 
Bidwilli), well furnished up to 40 ft. high. 


The striking feature of this view is that 


' 40 ft. of silver fir tree (Abies Nordman- 


and we will call some of these beauties of © 


the forest by name. 


Standing in the fore-” 
ground are fine specimens of “Retinospéra ; 
obtusa aurea, a handsome golden Japanese ~ 


conifer (6 ft.) ; Retinospera obtusa nana (4 - 


ft.), dense and compact; and the 


New ~ 


South Wales Waratah (Telopea’ Speciosis-” 
sima); and a few shrubs giving a dense ~ 


green setting to the floral burden of, Rho- 
dodendron blooms, rich, profuse, ‘and’ gay. 


Me 


Sloping up the hill the prevailing’ foliage’ 


is of the conifers,‘ and such a lovely 
variety of form. 
the eye at first glance at a height of 20 ft. 
is a Cryptomeria elegans gracilis. ~ 


That fine tree catching’ ja yrel- shape. 


-notéd; and the splendid‘long “light green 
.This © 


charming Japanese conifer of dense growth 


and great beauty, now a rich green, will 
change its hue to a lovely bronze in the 
autumn. These ever-changing colorings 
are the added charms to the always grace- 
ful growth of the conifers. There is an- 
other, some 40 ft. high, Cupressus torulosa, 
a fine pyramidal tree, with numerous short, 
slender, horizontal or deflected branches. to 
near the ground and drooping. branchlets. 
This native of the Himalayas. is perhaps 
the handsomest of all the cypresses. 
at that Golden Lambert (Cupressus hori- 


zontalis aurea), another 40 ft. of loveliness, . 


with its tall, handsome spreading growth. 
Its lovely golden tints grouped with the 
deep rich bronze of Prunus Pissardi. and 


the neighboring setting of green gives an - 


engaging little picture of coloring. Now, 
if the eye requires a little rest from these 
stately geometrical forms of beauty from 
the mountains of far away, just turn aside 
a little to the tropical aspect hard by, and 
find relief in the waying Cordylines, ‘and 
note the Club Palm, or cabbage tree, from 
New Zealand, with its tall growing palm- 
like foliage. And the Cedrus Deodora, 


Look . 


niana), one of the spruces. It is one of the 


handsomest of the silvér firs, and certainly 
the hardiest. © 


Its conical’ shape is finely 
symmiétri¢al. The underside’ of the foliage 
is of arich silvery color and the upper side 


_a deep green, while the young shoots are 
. quite smooth, ”glossy, and of a light green 


tint. °Thére is another of the cedars, the 
Virginian (Juniperus Virginiana), a very 
showy glaucous colored conifer, dense and 
compact. Then, to vary the foliage again, 
is.a New Zealand laurel (Corynocarpus 
laevigata), a ‘beautiful ‘ evergreen leaf of 
A Romneya- Coulteri is 


broad” léaves: Spreading out are recognised 


sas the™ Doryanthés ‘excelsa “(Queensland 


Lily). We have* lingered as long as time 
will permit” over this view, but in turning 
away the eye does not escape a specimen 
of Pittosporum eugenioides variegatum, 
which is one of the showiest of all the 
variegated foliage trees and shrubs. Its 
effect when planted for contrast of color 
with other evergreens is very pleasing, and 
it never burns during the heat of summer. 


’ Some critics may now wonder why we 
are specialising so many details in this 
garden. The explanation comes readily 
enough in the fact that the garden is a 
liberal education to any one interested in 
ornamental trees that are rarely seen in 
private gardens, and never better grown. 
On this account we offer no apology to the ~ 
readers of ‘The Australian Gardener,” and’ 
are pleased to state that the remainder fotes 
this article has’yet an abundance of rare - 
beauty to describe. In fact, there is” 
nothirig common or unworthy of note in — 
the whole place. Our only regret is that © 
space forbids a more complete description. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Chapter on Roses. 
> seecee 

At the request of several of our subscri- 
bers, and being persuaded that such a re- 
turn would be interesting to a large num- 
ber of our readers, we communicated with 
the pest growers and the most successful 
exhibitors of the rose throughout the 
colony, requesting the names of the best 
twenty-four hybrid perpetuals and hybrid 
“teag,’ and also of eighteen ‘teas’ which 
they considered the most suitable for exhi- 
bition purposes. 

Not only have our chief growers in the 
metropolitan district taken the trouble to 
furnish the lists as asked for, but the more 
distant growers, residing in Ballarat, Ben- 
digo, Harcourt, Hamilton, Riddell’s Creek, 
Rosedale, and other places, have kindly 
given their experience. 

For the best twenty-four H-P.’s and 
H.T.’s 105 names of different varieties were 
received from thirteen growers, but from 
this number eighty-one kinds received only 
one, two, and three votes each. For the 
first twelve great unanimity exists, but for 
the second twelve there is a great falling 


off in the number of votes recorded. The 
following is the voting: Mrs. John Lang 
and Earl of Dufferin, 11 votes each; 


Captain Christy and La France, 10 each; 
A. K. Williams, Charles Lefebvre, and 
Prince Camille de Rohan, 9 each; Alfred 
Colomb, Her Majesty, and Ulrich 
Brunner Fils, 8 each; Marie Baumann, 
Madame le Baronne de Rothschild, Mad- 
ame Gabriel Luizet, Caroline Testout, and 
Duke of Edinburgh, 7 each ; Fisher Holmes 
and E. Y. Teas, 6 each; Gustave Piganeau, 
5 votes; Merveille de Lyon, Queen of 
Queens, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, General 
Jacqueminot, Rev. J. B. M. Camm, and 
Margaret Dickson, 4 votes each. 

For the best eighteen “Teas” seventy-five 
names were submitted. We give the names 
of twenty, being those which received 4 
votes and upwards: Catherine Mermet, 13 
votes ; The Bride, 12; Souvenird’Hlise Var- 
den and Marie Van Houtte, 11 each; Perle 
des Jardins, Contesse Nadallas and Niphe- 
tos, 10 each; Madame Lambard, Marechal 
Niel, and Grace Darling, 9 each; Ernest 
Metz and Sunset, 8 each;  Devoniensis, 
Francisca Kruger, Hon. Edith Gifford, and 
Madame de Watteville, 6 each; Jean Per- 
net, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Rev. T. 
C. Cole, and Lord Tarquin, 4 votes each. 

These selections compare well with the 
census made at the last show held by the 
National Rose Society at the Crystal 
Palace. 

Although such lists must be excellent 
guides to rosegrowers, they must not be 
taken as containing absolutely the very 
best varieties in cultivation, but they may 


be considered to comprise the best of the 
older and more generally cultivated sorts. 


Even in England, where there is always 


a good demand for novelties in roses, the 


older and better known kinds far outweigh 
in value the more new kinds, yet there 
are some new ones which, when better 
known, will take rank with the finest of 
the older ones. 

For instance, in the tea section Maman 
Cochet, Madame Hoste, and Innocente 
Pirola only. received 3 votes each, yet they 
are of equal merit in the opinion of many 
with the best of those named in the 
twenty. Then, again, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, a rose of most beautiful shape, 
carrying its creamy white flowers well up 
on strong shoots, only received 4 votes. 
Ernest Metz, when better known, will pro- 
bably be as great a favorite as any. It is 
reliable, and scarcely any rose can surpass 
it for form and substance, is of robust 
habit, and its rosy pink flowers of tender 
shades are produced on strong, erect stalks. 
This variety is most distinct. 

In the section embracing hybrid perpe- 
tuals and hybrid teas, Mrs. John Lang and 
Earl of Dufferin are given of equal value. 
The former was far and away ahead of all 
others in the English census, its perfect 
shape, its size and fragrance, almost per- 
petual blooming, freedom of growth, and 
possessing almost an immunity from mil- 
dew, stamp it as one. of the finest roses ex- 
tant. 

One of the darkest roses known is Xavier 
Olibo, but this is not placed in our twenty- 
four, and yet in England it is much appre- 
ciated, and received the silver medal at the 
Derby show last summer. Old General 
Jacqueminot cannot be beaten for general 
usefulness; when in good form it is excel- 
lent for show purposes, although, through 
its fewness of petals, it is apt to open 
quickly; it is a grand rose for hot dry 
weather. 

Mr. G. §. Titheradge, who is known to 
be as good an authority upon roses as he is 
upon daffodils, in his letter accompanying 
his list of roses, says that the finest indi- 
vidual rose blooms he ever saw were Earl 
of Dufferin and Margaret Dickson (hybrid 
perpetuals) and Mrs. Paul (a Bourbon), a 

- beautiful camellia-like flower, blush white, 
shaded with peach, and thick bold petals. 


This gentleman’s experience of rose- 
growing is similar to that of most of our 
professional growers, and it is that some 
of our best exhibition varieties are very 
variable, depending on a.number of condi- 
“tions, soil, position, season, and so on, and 
that they are not so satisfactory on the 
~whole as many other kinds; yet a few are 
equally well adapted for both show and 
ordinary decorative purposes. In classify- 
ing the roses here given, we have followed 


the English system of including the hybrid 
teas among the hybrid perpetuals, but-it is 
found in England difficult to say which 
section a few varieties belong to. Both 
there and here the hybrid teas are very 
popular; they are nearly all good, many 
have the brilliancy of hybrid perpetuals, 
are thoroughly hardy, and possess the de- 
licious fragrance of the true~‘Teas.” 

As arule the hybrid perpetuals are more 
decided and generally more brilliaat in 
color than any other class; they are also 
larger and more attractive; but the name 
perpetual would be better adapted to the 
“Teas,” which remain much longer in 
flower than the others, and by judicious 
management, pruning the plants at diffe- 
rent times, they may be had in flower a 
good portion of the year. Our frosts are 
not sufficiently severe to hurt them, but 
in England and mamy parts of America 
very many of the “Teas” are tender and 
hava to be protected in the winter; yet des- 
pite the little extra attention they require, 
their delightful and refreshing fragrance, 
combined with their lovely tints and ex- 
quisite delicacy of coloring, make them 
extremely popular. 

As a class the “Teas” are the earliest to 
begin flowering and the last to leave off; 
they are also the freest bloomers of all. 
They are the best for bouquets, for vases, 
and for buttonholes, and when cut last 
much longer than the hybrid perpetuals. 
Another advantage they jpossess is that the 
plants remove well, even quite old speci- 
mens may be transplanted with good re- 
sults. It is also stated that ‘“Tea’’ roses 
succeed better in poor soils than hybrid 
perpetuals do.—‘‘Australasian.” 
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Rose for the Rock Garden. 
esse 
Rosr Gustave Recis UnpER Gass, 


What a glorious Rose this is at all times 
and in all forms and positions. This year I 
have it growing in a pot in a cold house 
trained on a pillar. The elegant buds under 
these conditions become beautifully elon- 
gated. I lately measured one which was a 
trifle over 2 inches in length, although not 
more than 1% inches in diameter at the 
base, so that one may readily judge of its - 
beauty. The canary yellow seems much 
heightened when grown cool. Gustave Regis 
would be a grand variety to plant out under 
glass. For this purpose I would prefer one 
In standard form, for it makes a grand head 
tn a year or two. Such a tree could either 
be planted in the centre of a bed—if SO, 
plenty of space would be needful—or the 
growths might be trained upon the roof. It 
would also be a very suitable kind to run up 
the pillars of the house. When the ex- 
panded flowers of this Rose can be partially 
shaded they remain on the plant quite a long 
time although almost single. It would be 
difficult to say which to admire most, the 
charming long buds or the immense shell-like 
petals of the developed flowers, which are 


often as much as 6 inches in diameter,— 
“The Garden,” 
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How to Prune Roses. 


IT ALL DEPENDS ON THE CLASS 
“THEY BELONG. TO. 


J. Meehan, in “Country Gentleman.” 

The proper way to prune a rose depends 
altogether on what class it belongs to. 
What old-fashioned people call daily 
roses, which are those that flower all 
through the season, and ~ embrace tea, 
China, Bourbon, and ‘noisette and their hy- 
brids, require close pruning. ‘The flowers 
are produced from shoots made the same 
seagon, and the closer they are pruned the 


stronger dre the new shoots and the finer 


the flowers. But it is not advisable to cut 
them down too close to the ground, as this 
results in but a few strong shoots and large 
flowers: Not quite’so close cutting gives 
more shoots and flowers, and even if the 
flowers are not quite so fine as they are un- 
der the other system the display is greater. 
With the knowledge that this class of rose 
is better for being cut back pretty well in 
spring, thére is not the necessity for 
covering the tops completely in winter, and 
very often a few spadefuls of soil heaped 
about them in early winter will be found 
sufficient. 

There are few other sorts requiring cut- 
ting back so much as the ever-bloomers do, 
so that after determining whether a certain 
rose belongs to that section or not, the 
proper way to prune can soon be decided 
on. 

The next most important class consists 
of what are called hybrid perpetuals, or 
June roses. The name of June roses 
comes to them because they bloom freely 
in that month, and then are done for. the 
“season, save a few stray flowers at inter- 
vals throughout the summer. The old 
name, “hybrid perpetual,” is a misnomer. 
Their mode of flowering is like that of 
nearly all flowering shrubs. The blossoms 
come mainly from shoots of the previous 
season’s growth. Hence these last year’s 
shoots must be carefully looked after, as 
if cut away the crop of flowers goes with 
the cut-off tops. 

The way to prune them is to cut back 
the shoots partly, leaving about two-thirds 
of their length. This lessens the number 
of flowers a little, but adds to the strength 
and size of those that do come. If cut 
down as low as recommended for ever- 
bloomers there will be no flowers. 

Climbing roses require much the same 
pruning as June ones. There must be some 
length of shoots made the previous year to 
licve flowers. Unless with good care these 
roses will make new shoots too much at the 
top and not enough at the bottom, when 
trained to arbors and posts, very much as 
grape vines are apt to do. In this case 
they need cutting back closely to get new 
shoots nearer the ground, but when this 
* is done there will be but few flowers that 


season. The skill of the gardener has to 
be exercised to keep a supply of young 
shoots when the flowers are wanted. Some- 
times by cutting weak shoots back closely 
in spring and leaving the strong ones for 
flowering the object can be accomplished. 


=SSSSeSSee 


Roses for the Rock Garden, 


essen 
Rose CHARLOTTE GUILLEMOT. 


Whatever may be the defects of this Rose 
outdoors—and I admit it is rather a poor 
grower, although generally described as 
vigorous—the delicacy and refinement of its 
creamy white blossoms under glass make 
amends for its somewhat indifferent growth. 
It seems to me that many of the glorious 
Hybrid ‘Teas that cannot boast of a vigourous 
constitution will become our best indoor 
Roses, for they have an upright habit all in 
their favour, and they also in most cases 
have fulness, a quality many of the Tea- 
scented group are deficient of. Mme. 
Cadeau Ramey, Antonie Rivoire, Souvenir 
de Mme. Eugene Verdier, and Souvenir du 
President Carnot are really magnificent when 
grown cool under glass. It is strange, but I 
think only too true, that some of the recent 
Hybrid Teas soon succumb to the rigours 
of a severe winter. If hybridising with 
Teas tends to produce a race deficient in 
hardiness (and here is a subject of discussion 
at the Chiswick conference), why do not our 
raisers introduce some Bourbon blood into 
the Hydrid Perpetual race, or even cross the 
atter with distinct varieties of their own 
tribe, especially those that bloom freely in 
autumn? Possibly no rosarian has ever met 


with a ripe seed pod upon Francois Michelon- 


outdoors, and yet we are told that from this 
variety Mr. Bennett secured his masterpiece 
Mrs. John Laing. ‘Therefore, it would seem 
desirable in order to obtain good novelties to 
induce those Hybrid Perpetuals, whose good 
points one would like to see embodied in 
novelties of other colours and form, to seed 
under glass. 


Rosr Urricn BrUNNER. 
Anyone requiring one of the handsomest 


Roses for massing should not fail to plant 


this good, hardy, free and vigorous sort. 
Not over tall in growth, the short, thickly 
set branches reach to about 2 feet high in the 
first year, and give a really splendid display 
of the richly-coloured flowers. For profuse 
flowering, perhaps there are many that could 
easily surpass this, but these not infrequently 
are smaller, and do not therefore create the 
effect in the garden that is often needed and 
so seldom gained. A bed filled with Ulrich 
Brunner cannot be overlooked. Large and 
broad in petal, it is one of those kinds that 
open quite freely even in such harsh, dry, 
hot summers as that of 1898. A good 
companion plant, in so far as freedom and 
height are concerned, is Captain Christy, one 
of the best light-coloured sorts for the same 
purpose. Both are free and good, and, in- 
deed, may be used in conjunction with each 
other if necessary, the former.in the centre, 
the lighter sort being placed around for a 
margin.—E.]. . “The Garden.” 


Rosery and Pergola. 


~G8COr 
By Davip Cote. 


No garden in England is considered com- 
plete without a pergola, and rightly so, for 
what is more delightful than a walk shaded 
with festoons of Roses, Wistaria, Tacsonias, 
Clematis, and other beautiful 
trained to the uprights and cross beams. 
The wonder is that in Australia particu- 
larly they were not introduced years ago. 


In England they the generally constructed . _ 


with rustic poles. The ideal place for 
a pergola is in conjunction with a rosary, 
as shown in the sketch. The structure in 
the sketch is my own idea, built for the 
dual purpose of beautifying the garden and’ 
to make a breakwind by leaving one side — 


all latticed. The laths are crossed: 4 inches a 


apart, which gives room to jut the hand 


through when tying up the climbers. It 


also serves the essential purpose of allow- 
ing the wind to filter through, which for 
many reasons is better than having the 
laths nailed closer together. If the position 
of the garden does not require a brealk- 
wind another idea is to have the pergola 
constructed through the centre of the — 
rosary each way to form a cross. The 
sketch given, however, is simple, and 
designed to show what is required in mak- 
ing a rosary. 

In the first place, care should be taken 
to adapt the design of a rosary to suit the 
particular piece of ground and surround- 
ings. It must be simply a scroll or geo- 
metrical to suit the convenience of the gar- 
dener in moving the hose about, and in 
using the lawn mower. A. principal feature 
of the design should be to make the rosary, 
appear as large as possible, with ever- 
changing views to show off the beauties and — 
peculiarities of each class of rose, such as.— 
the Banksias on the pergola for breakwind, _ 
and for the front Cloth of Gold, Devon-— 
iensis, Gloire de Dijon, and climbing Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison. The pillar roses _ 
in the larger beds should be trained to. — 
rustic posts with wire netting for tying. — 
Then the beds for Moss roses should be 
well in view. 
Moss roses should always be pegged down. — 
The bush is of a dwarf habit growing on its — 
own roots. Peg the growths down to the 
ground with strong pegs, and each eye will 
break and throw up a flower. By bending 
them over they will throw up shoots from 
the base, which are to be pegged down next 
year, and the old shoots or growths cut 
away. This is the only method to make 
them a success. Equally careful must 
be the management of the other roses as 
to habit of growth, color, &c. The various 
classes should be kept separate if possible. 

The sketch shows four large round beds 
for pillar roses trained to be rustic posts 
10 ft. high, or on tripods—posts for prefer- 
ence. The edging of the plots is of 
Fairies. The two smaller round beds are 
for the pegged down common Moss rose. 


climbers _ . 


Here I may mention’ that — 
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Prominent corners and centres of beds, 
where large plants are marked on the plan, 
are for strong-growing standard roses 
trained to strong rustic posts 6 or 7 ft. high 
and dwarf roses planted in between. 


January is one of the best months for 
preparing the ground for a rosary. To 
make it permanent and a thing of beauty 
for many years it must be trenched 2 or 3 
ft. deep. The bottom of the trench must 
be picked up and manure in plenty thrown 
in with bonedust well worked and mixed 
with the’ soil as the operation proceeds. 
Care must be taken to keep the manure 
below the first foot of surface soil, otherwise 
it will be in the way of levelling. Manure 
can always be worked in the surface soil 
afterwards. Different soils require some 
judgment in the matter of trenching. 

If the subsoil is of a rubble limestone 
T would decide to have gravel walks. Rob 
the walks of the good soil on the top, and 
run it with a barrow on to the beds. Then 
put the limestone rubble out of the tren- 
ches on to the walks. The gravel walks 


‘should be so arranged that you can stand 
' the sprinkler on them, throwing the water 
‘clear, and enabling you to walk about them 
immediately afterwards without being wet 
under foot. To make‘the gravel walks set 
properly, the large stones should be raked 
in to the bottom as the work proceeds, 
leaving about a foot of gravel on top, and 
the water will drain away as fast as it 
‘comes, Level the surface to its proper 
height with boneing rods and line, and 
then mark out the plots. If the ground 
‘ig not properly prepared and drenched the 
” roses will last only a few years. 
’ Tf the soil is all deep I would adviso 
planting buffalo grass for the walks. The 
grass can’ be alwalys kept neat, and tho 
bright green makes a nice contrast to the 
beds of roses. 

Jonquils and other bulbs go well with 
roses, as they can remain in the ground. 
‘Carnations and Pansies also do well with 
‘the roses, and make a good variety of 
coloring, both in foliage and flowers. 


If rustic posts are used for the pillars 
and pergola uprights, I must let you into a 
little secret of which few gardeners know 
the value. When putting the posts into the 
ground always place them in the reverse 
way to which they grew; that is, upside 
down. If possible, cut them to have a 
fork in the ground. This will strengthen 
them to a good firmness, and they will not 
rot. The theory regarding this little secret 
is that during the growth of the timber the 
sap rises in a particular way through the 
structure of the wood, and water will rise 
in the same way to the surface of the 
ground when the wood is put in the ground 
and cause rotting. But if the wood is re- 
versed when putting the posts in the 
ground the water will not rise, and this 
prevents the rotting. 


If rustic uprights are not used, then take 
4x 4 in. jarrah timber. Put the posts 


up in pairs 2 ft. apart, leaving a space of 
10 ft. between each pair of posts. Make it 
9 or 10 ft. high above the ground. Cross- 
beams 3 x 2 and 10 ft. long will give a 


spacious footpath. Pig netting of 4 in. 
mesh should be stapled up the pairs of 
posts and over the top. The wall plate 
should be 4 x3 timber, and the pig netting 
2 ft. deep hanging along the front. As 
before mentioned, lattice work of 4 in. 


“mesh should be nailed on to the windward ~ 


side, and no more effective breakwind is 
possible. This is far better than a solid 
wall of wood or iron, for if the structure 


be made golid a strong wind will curl over 


the top, and is capable of a good deal of 
damage. But if the wind is allowed to fil- 
ter through lattice work as described it will 
do no damage. On the contrary, no matter 
how strong the wind may be, the lattice 
has the effect of breaking it into a gentle 
breeze. ’ 

After many years of experience in Eng- 


lend, and having introduced pergclas com-’ 


bined with rosaries into Australian gar- 
dens, I can confidently recommend these 


suggestions as peculiarly suitable to this 


climate, and am quite satisfied that no 


‘ginning of the present month. 


other part of a garden can be made more 
beautiful: and attractive especially in the 
heat of summer. 


SSSes 6S" 
TROPHOLUM SPECIOSUM. 


Who that has observed this beautiful, 
hardy, flame-flowered Nasturtium’ in 
flcwer in Scotland and the North, ‘has 
not envied their northern gardener, the 
almost exclusive possession of his floral 
treasure? It is remarkable that this 
pretty and erratic plant, although a native 
of sunny Chili, should flower and grow 
but poorly as a general rule in the sunnier 
parts of Britain, and succeed so well in 
the misty North. Here and there one 
hears of success attending its cultivation 
in the South, but those cases are very ex- 
ceptional. One such I came across a few 
weeks ago; the plants were growing in 
comparative luxuriance. This was at 
East Burnham Park (near Burnham 
Beeches), as warm and sunny a district as 
anywhere within the same distance of 


; Pergiir showing bstrtuad siepeoe ~ a fos on 
Plan of Rosery and Pergola. Pergola showing Overhead Section 


at Bottom of Plan. 


London. The plants were not in their 
full beauty when I saw them, but, judg- 
ing by the number of open blooms and 
those which were in bud, they would make 
a brilliant and beautiful show till the’ be 
‘The 
tubers were planted some seven or eight 
years ago in a border facing north, among 
some Rhododendrons and other shrubs. 
The growth they made during the ‘first 
few years was feeble and disappointing, 
ard many persons would have despaired 
of ‘success; but Mr: Vitch had set his 


‘heart on establishing this plant in the 


garden of his then new country house, and 
tha* he has succeeded so well is due; per- 
haps, more to the fact that he chose a 


* suitable position ‘for it, and, having done 


that, he let it alone ; and the growths now 
cover most of the shrubs, and promise to 
take. possession of the lower part of the 
root of the house.’ [This plant grows 


‘freely in Australia.—Ep.] 


“The Gardener’s Chronicle,” 
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January is an exceedingly busy month 
with the fruitgrower. He is in most cases 
realising the biggest results of his year’s 
labors. It is a month replete with duties, 
opportunities, and possibilities. The soil 
must have increased attention in the mat- 
ter of hoeing and cultivating, as it is much 
trodden down during the harvesting of the 
fruit, and the general tendency is to allow 
it to become dirty and neglected. On 
large areas the disc around should be kept 
going, especially after the heavy tropical 
showers that frequently characterise the 
month. Peaches and apricots will now be 
yielding crops. Peaches must be ripe but 
firm before gathering. Apricots if full sized 
and well colored will ripen after leaving 
the tree. Both should be handled as little 
as possible. The canning and sun-drying 
of these fruits is a profitable way of dispos- 
ing of them, and tends considerably to ease 
the market when threatened with a glut. 
Fruit should be firm, fleshy, and sweet for 
this purpose. The art of preserving 
prunes, the drying of peaches and apricots, 
to say nothing of raisins, currants, and figs, 
is still in its infancy in this country, not- 
withstanding climates admirably suited 
exist in the northern portions of New 
South Wales, and Victoria and in South 
Australia generally. Until this industry 
is thoroughly developed growers will con- 
tinue at the mercy of a fluctuating market. 
There are many instructive publications 
for those who would be informed on the 
subject. 

Stone fruit intended for the fresh fruit 
market demand a pretty prompt disposal, 
as they do not stone well. They should be 
very carefully graded. Honesty is un- 
doubtedly the best policy, and uniformity 
of size and quality maintained. The lower 
erades will not thus detract from the value 
of the hich quality fruit, but can be packed 
separately and offered at a lower rate. Jam 
factories usually absorb a good deal of the 
inferior fruit. It may occur to the progres- 
sive grower at this season that with im- 
proved cultural methods all his fruit might 
be of the first grade. All stone fruits for 
transit must be carefully packed in boxes 
lined with soft paper and relieved of all 
possible pressure. For canning only fruit 
of the best quality must be used. The 
Moor Park apricot can scarcely be improv- 
ed upon. These come in towards the end of 
January, as also do the Williams’ Bon 
Chretian pears, excellent for this purpose. 
One of the best canning peaches is the 
Lady Palmerston. which will not be ready 
until March. Those who grow fruit for 
commercial purposes cannot be too parti- 
cular as to the details connected with the 
appearance of the fruit thev offer; appear- 
ance counts for so much. The pity is that 
the large quantity of inferior fruit is out of 
all proportion to the quantity of really first 


class fruits on offer, and all because there 
is a want of thoroughness in the cultural 
methods. People attempt more than they 
can conscientiously accomplish. 
supplies of water given at this period will 
help to swell the fruit of apples and pears. 
The destructive gales experienced in. No- 
vember will have thinned the fruit very 
considerably, and in some cases the spurs, 
too, but where this has not been done ruth- 
lessly by the wind the trees may be reliev- 
ed of some of the crops, especially the small 
unpromising fruit, which are very often the 
result of imperfect fertilization, and all 
that seem to be in excess and.-are interfer- 
ing with the development of those re- 
quired. 

Summer pruning to obtain light wood of 
a fruiting character may now be done. 
Apples, pears, apricots, and plums may 
have the shoots not required for extension 
pinched or broken beyond the fourth or 
fifth bud. This should lead to the deve- 
lopment of weak side shoots which will 
eventually become fruiting spurs. Thin 
cut crowding shoots and spurs and the 
leading wood to admit light and air to 
ensure the proper development and ripen- 
ing of the fruiting wood, and to keep the 
trees clean and free from insect pests and 
digease. Peaches do not require more than 
a little thinning of their laterals and lead- 
ing shoots. Gooseberries, red and white 
currants should be thinned, and have their 
side growths shortened. Black currants 
only require the old and crowding branches 
removed. They are not summer pruned. 
Remove weak and superfluous canes from 
raspberries, and take care not to injure 
the young canes when gathering the fruit, 
as they will be required to furnish future 
crovs. Cultivate all tliese bush fruits, and 
encourage them to make a free growth dur- 
ing the summer. Thin out strawberry run- 
ners. select the best for layering and have 
beds or borders deeply trenched for their 
reception. Keen all strawberry plants well 
watered and give liquid manurét€o those 
that have recently borne. Continue to treat 
citrus as advised in the last issue. The 
budding of peach, apricot, cherry. and 
citrus trees can be proceeded with, although 
in earlier districts it can be delayed with 
advantage unfil February. 


Bandage traps for codlin moth can still 
be placed on apple trees, while those on the 
trees should be examined from time to 
time to destroy the insects concealed in 
them. Continue to remove all superfluous 
growth, and see to the fastenings of trellis- 
ed vines. In anticipation of a heavy crop, 
the supports should be of sufficient 
strength. Do not allow more than two or 
three bunches on a branch to remain, and 
nip the shoots a joint or so beyond the 
fruit. Allow the grapes a free current of 
air and light and warmth without unduly 
exposing them to the fierce heat. Allow 
them to be slightly screened by their own 
leaves without a heavy mass of foliage 
choking them. Tf the season should turn 
cold and wet thin the foliage severely, so 
that the fruit may benefit by all ‘the 


Liberal »’ 


normal size. 


warmth available. Keep the soil round 
vines clean and well weeded. Prune and 
cultivate to maintain a steady, even temr 
perature. A warm, moist atmosphere and 
warmth and moisture and sweetness in the 
soil are ideal conditions for the vine. 


PFOSGOCOCO6S—-. 


Vegetable =< Garden 


OPERATIONS. 
=e6oe= 


The present month is exceedingly trying 
both to the vegetable and its grower. 
The principal operation is watering, con- 
tinual and regular watering to sustain a 
free, quick growth in the plants, and not 
to allow them to flag or droop for a single 
moment. The advantage of well enriched, 
well mulched beds will be very obvious, 
considerably lightening the labor of cul- 
tivation and materially affecting the 
results. Weeds must be kept in check, 
all exhausted crops and remains of plants 
should be removed to the rubbish heap, and 
beds lately occupied kept lightly hoed or 
the soil renewed and well enriched ready 
for another planting. Seeds of vegetables . 
for autumn planting can now be sown, 
among these cabbages (early and late varie- 
ties), celery, turnips, carrots, French beans, 
salads, and cauliflowers, spinach, and silver 
beet may also be sown for autumn use. 
Continue to sow radishes where they will 
be afforded shade and abundant moisture. 
Celery trenches must have copious supplies 
of water and liquid manure. Additional 
trenches can be prepared either for a fresh 
sowing or the reception of young plants. 
The seedlings from recent sowings should 
be carefully thinned to allow each little 
plant ample room to develop itself. Car- 
rots, turnips, parsnips, and lettuce should 
all be thus dealt with. Water before thin- 
ning, and again after, to prevent disturb- 
ance of the roots. Onions can still be pulled 
when they are dry, and stored in a cool, 
airy shed. 

Give plenty of water and liquid manure 
to melons while the fruit is growing and 
swelling, but lessen the supplies as they 
begin to show signs of ripening. Melons 
require to be artificially fertilised when in 
flower. Cucumbers, marrows, and pump- 
kins want even more abundant supplies of 
water. All this family is benefited by 
having their growth regulated, stopped, 
and thinned. Pinch the fruit-bearing 
shoots a joint or so beyond the fruit, and 
in the case of a heavy crop of melons thin 
out the fruit. Cut marrows and cucumbers 
when they have attained about half their 
The flavor is incomparably 
sunerior at this stage. 

Keep the soil moist round tomatoes, 
never allowing it to entirely dry out. See 
that the plants are firmly secured to the 
supports, and pinch out the laterals as they 
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appear. When they blossom is the time 
*“ to incréase the crop. by artificial fertiliza-’” 
_ tion. 


Many growers do this by shaking 
the supports in’ tlie middle of the day, thus 
causing a distribution of. the pollen, but a. 
_surer method is to brush the anthers 


"lightly, so that it is. wafted about, by the 


; ; ; supplies of water and liquid manure. 


eo ousifrRits 


breeze. Do not neglect asparagus beds at 
this period ; it is important to keep up tl 


errehkep: Prien nike oy 


The past generation has seen a remarkablp é 
spread of the interest in the cultivation of oe 


the raspberries, blackberries, dewberries, 
currants, and gooseberries, says “Country 
Life” in America.. Not so very long ago 


_ they were considered to be quité’ unworthy. 


the serious attention of the cultivator, and. 
this feeling still lingers among the farmers, 


From mere garden accessories, however, 


if 


ad C8 


age se 
-o: At sTowa Homestead 


the small fruits have come to be commer- 


cial crops and the main reliance of many 
fruit growers. ~ te Bea PIED TR 

They all yield quickly to good care. The’ 
shallow roots depend largely on the’ good’ 
tilth and richness supplied 'to the surfaced of 
the soil. Bearing in summer, the excel- 
lence of the fruits depends very largely oxi” 


stored and saved by good tillage. Without 
this raspberries and blackberries may be 
so hard and juiceless as to be hardly 
worth the harvesting. 

Cultivation is the first requisite to suc- 
cess in. bush fruit growing. : 
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tea. WRINKLE WITH TOMATO PLANTS. 


correspondent 
sketches his plan of setting out tomato 
-plants:—I let the plant get a good size; 


-- and then I set it deeply in the ground 


DL 


and cover the stem on an incline, usually 
leaning to the north. ~ A reservoir is left 
for watering the plant. Give one quart of 
water to each plant when set, another the 
next evening, and the next morning fill 
the hole full of dirt. Every joint on. the 
stalk will put out roots, and heat and mois- 
ture will start nearest the suface first. The 
plant will withstand whatever season may 
come. If the season is wet, the upper roots 
will push the plant along ; if dry, the lower 
stratum will not let growth check.: 


Hand-Feeding Stock. 


By T. R. Scorr, Inspector of Stock, Moree. 


‘Mr. Guthrie’s pamphlet on hand*feeding - 
stock has been received with a good deail of 
interest in districts where ‘ hand-feeding 
has been largely resorted to during the 
present drought. Fs 

The following notes, made from: personal 


. sebhyee months. . This gave good results, and 
-ifs about 15-per’cent. lambs were saved. On 


sults.” 


observation during my tours in the district, 
‘may prove of interest.. I have distin- 
~ guished ‘the various places by numbers, to 
“ayoid giving too much publicity, as some 
., owners, do, not wish their names mention- 
_.ed, for vatious reasons. . 

+ No. 1 Station.—10,000 ewes and lambs 
were fgd,on an allowance of 14 lucerne hay 
Pex, tper day for between two and 


same station 10,000 weaners were fed on 


".. ‘barley straw and molasses, the latter at a 


strength of 1 to 14. The method adopted 
was to soak -the bales with the molasses 
‘overnight, ‘spreading out the straw next 
day... The results were not satisfactory ; 
‘the -sheep lost condition, and were begin- 
‘ning to die. The feed was then changed 
to 1} lb. good wheaten and oaten chaiff, 
~with. plenty of grain in it, and they have 
‘been about four mdnthg on; this ration, 
with’ occasionally a little lucerne hay or 
mangels for a change; when this was given. 
the’ allowance ‘of chaff was reduced pro- 
‘portionately. The sheep improved soon 
--after the change from molasses and barley 
straw to chaff was made, and have since 
“done fairly well, with very little loss. 
Had there been sufficient scrub on this 
' property, hand-feeding would not have 


the supply of moisture in the soil, which is been resorted to. 


The manager considers lucerne hay the 
most satisfactory feed, but, owing to the 
high prices and scarcity, it has simply been 
a matter of using whatever feed was pro- 
curable. ; ? 

“On. No. 2 station 6,000 ewes were fed on 


' ration of } 1b. wheat per day, given night 


and morning in equal feeds of } lb. per 
head. At time of visit thé sheepi had been 
‘fed-for three months with satisfactory re- 
The wheat was soaked for twenty- 
four hours, and given in galvanised iron 
troughing. The ordinary half-round gut- 
tering was used. The sheep had no other 
feed, but were looking well and evidently 
doing well on their allowance. No loss to 
speak of was experienced after feeding was 
resorted to. , : 
- On No. 3 station 12,000 sheep were 
being fed on scrub and maize, } lb. maize 
per day being the allowance; the results 
were satisfactory. 


being fed on $ Ib. oaten hay and 3 oz. maize 
- . The method adopted was to 
scatter the corn broadcast on the ground 
over 3 or 4 acres, keeping the sheep back 
until the feed was all spread. The sheep 
were then allowed to come quietly on to it, 
and by this means all got an equal share. 
Of this lot of 2,000 ewes, previous to being 
fed, 100 were lostin a week. After being 
fed for a week, the loss was one only, thus 
showing the value of the feeding. 


On No. 4 property the stud sheep had . 


been fed for several months on an allow- 
ance of 4 lb. of maize spread broadcast, 
varied with a little lettuce hay and man- 
gels when procurable; these sheep were 
pulled through without loss, and a good 
many of the lambs saved. 


Re Prickty PrAar FEEpine. 


I have lately visited a number of hold- 
ings in the district where prickly pear 
feeding for cattle was resorted to. 

On No. 1 400 head of cattle had been 
fed on prickly pear for four months with 
a loss of 1 per cent. per week. The owner 
was satisfied with the results, as the cattle 
were very poor when he began to feed. He 
estimated the cost of feeding at 6d. to 7d. 
per head per week. Seven (7) men were 
employed in ‘preparing ‘the feed. . The 
method adopted was boiling and steaming: 
to destroy the thorns, and, after cooking, 
cutting the pear up into moderate-sized 
pieces. I consider the method of steam- 
ing the pear much the best, as it is drier 
and easier to handle, and no slop as when 
boiled. An ordinary 400 gallon tank with 
the head cut out was used. The portion cut 
out was punched with holes and let down 
into the tank, on blocks about a foot from, 
bottom. The water was then put in, and 
under the false bottom, and the tank filled 
with pear and covered over. In about an 
hour it was fit for use; that is, the thorns 
were destroyed. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Hand-Feeding Sheep. 


In a communication to the Hon. the 
Minister for Mines and Agriculture (for- 
warded through Mr. J. B. Reymond, 
M.L.A.), Mr. N. A. Gatenby, of Forbes, 
states: “At the Forbes Show concert I 
made the statement that for some months, 
until the river failed, I had fed 15,000 
sheep off 200 acres of irrigated lucerne. 

“The plan adopted was this: Some 6 or 
7 acres of lucerne was mowed each day, and 
carted out to the sheep, which were in lots 
of about 1,000 each. Within a day or so 
of cutting the lucerne was watered, and 
by the time the 200 acres was cut, the first 
patch mowed was ready to cut again. Had 
the river not failed, I could have continued 
this practice right through the summer. 

“T may mention that in 1898—another 
year of extreme drought—the river did not 
fail, and I irrigated from September to — 
May. I cut the lucerne twice for ensilage, 
twice for hay, and three times for feeding 
sheep in the manner above described. 
The cuttings could have been continued, 
but rain fell, and I stopped cutting for the 
season in May. In the winter the lucerne 
will not grow much. 

“In that year I fed 8,000 sheep during 
February, March, and April, off 120 acres 
cut as above. TI had also 2,000 sheep 
grazing on other irrigated paddocks that I 
did not cut. 

“No one knows the value of irrigation in 
our district better than Mr. Reymond, and 
T am sure that both he and I look forward 
to the time when great head works will 
be commenced with a view to giving us a 
more certain water supply.”—“Acricul- 
tural Gazette,” N.S.W. pe se 
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> REVIEWS. + 


POSES SGe 


KERNER’S “NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLANTS,” WITH BOTANICAL NOTES 
BY Uc Seu) 


Contrary to general belief, pollination 
does not seem to be essential to reproduc- 
tion. ‘In northern latitudes Gnaphalium 
alpinum is exceedingly common, but 
neither in Arctic America or Arctic Asia 
has a plant producing pollen ever been 
found.” 


Kerner conducted some experiments 
with the utmost care with the Annual 
Mercury, and obtained fertile seed and 


young plants when no pollination could 
have taken place. 

An Australian plant, Coelologyne ilici- 
folia, introduced into Europe in 1829, con- 
tinues to bear fertile seeds and new 
plants, although no male flowers have ever 
been detected. 

The explanation offered is that these 
seeds grow, not as seeds, but as a mere part 
of the original plant. If part of a root, 
of a stem, of a leaf, will grow, why not a 
seed, quite apart from fertilization? 

Many curious abnormal growths are 
found on trees and shrubs, known popu- 
larly as galls. These are produced some- 
times by parasitic fungi, sometimes by in- 
sects. One of these fungus galls is found 
on the leaves of the Rhododendron, and 
grows to the size of a small apple. It is 
rosy-cheeked like an apple, and has succu- 
lent tissue and a sweet taste, and is even 
covered with a bloom. Other. galls are 
tubercular, with horns; others, from their 
branched-appearance, are called ‘Witches’ 
Brooms;” others are too well known to us, 
as the “curl” on peach trees. 

Of insect galls there are felt galls, 
mantle galls, solid galls, scroll galls, pocket 
galls, covering galls, purse galls, &c., named 
from their various shapes.. 

The gall produced by Cecidoses eremita 
on the young twigs of Duvana longifolia 
is thus described : 

“The gall is quite spherical and very 
hard, and its large cavity conceals the 
caterpillar which has been hatched from 
the egg. When the time draws near for 
the formation of the pupa, a plug with a 
projecting rim is developed on the side of 
the gall furthest from its point of attach- 
ment. When the plug is pushed out a 
circular hole is left which leads into the 
gall chamber, through which the caterpil- 
lar escapes from its dwelling.’ One would 
like to know how this neatly shaped plug 
is “developed ;”’ the author does not sug- 
gest. ‘ 

Propuction or New Forms as A Resuur 
or Crossinc.—Gardeners, we know, are 
ever experimenting with a view to raise 
new varieties, but it is startling to learn 
that of Roses alone there are 6,400 kinds. 
Propagation of varieties may be by cut- 
- tings, layers, buds, or grafts, “but the first 
origin of new forms is always to be traced 
to crossing.” 


Natural hybrids are considered to have 
been produced in the same way, and these 
being established a new “species” is the 
result. 

SUB-DIVISIONS OF THE VEGETABLE Kinc- 
pomM.—Some 200 pages are.taken.up with 
an account of the families into’ which 


plants are divided under the natural sys- . 


tem The customary divisions are. fol- 
lowed, and to show their points of general 
resemblance they are divided into. “alli- 
ances.” y 

DispersaL oF Prants.—This is effected 
in various ways, and by different agencies: 
by offshoots, such as the runnefys of a 


Strawberry, by running water and rain, by; - 
animals, such as bulbs in the cleft feet of 


cattle, by birds, eating fruit the seed of 
which subsequently germinates, and lar- 
gely by wind. : At 

Many plants have special expulsive ap- 
paratus. The Squirting Cucumber expels 
its seeds with great force through the hole 
left by the stalk when the fruit drops off. 
Impatiens noli tangere, or Touch-me-not, 
is so-called from its habit of violently eject- 
ing its seeds. The exploding pods of furze, 
too, are well known. Hura crepitans and 
Bauhinia are able to throw their rather 
large seeds as far as 15 yards. ~ 

We have all seen how the Spinifex is 
blown along the sand with a high wind on 
the Brighton Beach. : 

Seeds are often conveyed long distances 
by the wind; some from their dust-like 
smallness, and many from being provided 
with hairs or membranous wings. 

The Hop, Lime, Hornbeam, Ailantus, 
Sycamore furnish examples of winged 
seeds; Dandelions, Thistles, Valerian of 
tufts of hairs acting as parachutes. 


Many fruits and seeds have sticky sur- 
faces, or recurved hairs, or hooks, by which 
they adhere to the skin or wool of animals 
Martynias are examples on a large scale, 
the spreading horns being 5 in. long and 
tipped with hard, very sharp recurved 
points. 

Tt is lamentable how little has found 
its way into books on the life history of 
Australian plants. This is a field that 
would absorb the energies of a good many. 

Look at the subjects offering them- 
selves: 

The fruits, in the botanical sense, of 


native plants. 


Contrivances to avoid self-pollination, or 
when cross-pollination fails to bring this 
about. 

The dispersion 
fruits. 

The arrangement of colors to attract in- 
sects. : 

‘The scents used to attract or repel in- 


of pollen, seed, and 


sects. 


The devices to keep off injurious animals 

and insects. 
The time of opening and closing of 

flowers. 

The seasons of flowering and fruiting. 

The contrivances to avoid drought and 
heat. 

The arrangement of leaves on the stem, 
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of flowers, of leaves in the bud, foliar, and 
floral. 

The: length of time seeds remain on 
native trees; sometimes, it is said, until 
the tree itself dies. 

And—a very interesting subject—“Tera- 
tology,” or what gardeners caJl sports.” 
Anthers growing into petals, stamens into 
pistils, ovules into leaves, flowers turning 
green, stems spreading into flat expansions, 
leaves forming tubes, petals exceeding or 
falling short of their proper number, irre 
gular flowers becoming regular, one flower 
growing out of another, &c., &c., the text- 
book for this being by Dr. Masters, in the 
Ray series. ; 


POSSE SESE CES 


Flowering Plants and Ferns. 


f ry 
One of the Cambridge Natural Science 


_ Manuals is that devoted to “Flowering 


Plants and Ferns,” by J. C. Willis, 2 vols., 
10/6. The: first volume describes the dif- 
ferent parts of the plant from root to 
flower, giving much! interesting information 
as to modes of pollination, climbing plaints, 
insectivorous . plants, classification, uses, 
&e. The recent investigations of German 
botanists are largely availed of, and while 
there are no illustrations diagrams are 


freely used. The second volume is arranged 


as a dictionary of orders and genera, and 
by means of symbols, contractions, small 
type, and thin paper an fmmense mass of 
information is compressed into a small 
compass. Thus, under the head of Cam- 
panula, we are told that the name was 
adopted by Linnaeus from Tournefort; 
that it belongs to the Campanulacee ; that 
there are about 240 species found in, the 
north temperate zone, chiefly in the Medi- 
terranean region; and that eight species 
are found in. Great Britain. ©The com- 
monest species is the Campanula rotundi- 
folia of Linnzus, the blue-bell of Scotland 
and hare-bell of Engfand. The pollen is 
shed in the bud, the stamens standing 
closely round the style, and depositing 
their pollen upon the hairs. As the flower 
opens the stamens wither, with the excep- 
tion of their triangular bases that protect 
the honey, and the style presents the pol- 
len to insects visiting the flower. After 
a time the stigmas separate, and the flower 
is now female, and finally the stigmas curl 
right back on themselves, and so effect 
self-fertilization. See order and compare 
Phyteuma and Jasione. (The account of 
the order takes up a whole page.) The 
seeds are light, and are contained in a cap- 
sule, which, if erect, dehisces at the apex, 
if pendulous at the base, so that the seeds, 
as is often the case (compare Papaver) can 
only escape when the plant is shaken; for 
example, in strong winds. Several species 
are cultivated, Canterbury Bells, &c. In 
the book the above occupies 1# in., so that 
the matter in 400 pages can, be estimated. 
The book can be strongly recommended to 
the student, 
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. SOME. . 
Press Opinions. 
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“The August issue of 
“The Australian Gar- 
dener’ is an excellent 
number.” —S. A. Register. 


_© While ‘The Australian 
Gardener’ deals mostly 
-with the cultivation of 
flowers and fruit, it does 
not neglect other phases 
-of gardening operations, 
which, with scientific bo- 
‘tany, are dealt with by a 
-eareful selection of contri- 
butors and specialists,’— 
Mt. Barker Courier. 


“+The Australian Gar- 
‘dener? is excellently 
printed and _ illustrated, 
-the illustrations being spe- 
cially fine: It consists of 
twenty pages, and contains 
much useful information.” 
-—The Laura Standard. 


««Mhe Australian Gar- 


-dener’ is a new monthly . 


journal for the special in- 
formation of those who are 
interested in all branches 
-of horticulture, and serves 
‘to give a higher class of 
instruction to amateurs 
than is usually provided 
‘in this class of journal. 
It is well got up, and is 
published in Adelaide.”— 
‘Omeo Standard (Vic.) 


«<The Australian Gar- 
‘dener’ tells you exactly 
what you need to know 
each month; its informa- 
tion is from the best 
sources; itis well printed, 

_-and the subject matter is 
well arranged. The August 
issue is of special interest 
to gardeners in public and 
private grounds, and also 


«o those who find pleasure - 


in pretty surroundings for 
the villa or cottage. The 
articles . are ‘Garden 
operations for the month,’ 
-“ Bulbs, ‘Carnation grow- 
ing in America,’ ‘ Cinera- 
rias,, ‘The Fuchsia,’ 
“Ornamental. Shrubs’ 


“Hints for the Glass- 
house, ‘The Flannel 
Flower, ‘ Magnolias,’ 


~*Cyclamens,’ and ‘Trans- 
‘planting.’ There is alsoa 
‘fine article dealing with 
‘the Uuited States experi- 
ment stations that have 
made America a _ phe- 
‘nomenon in the natural 
history of the world. The 
‘magazine is a marvel of 
-cheapness.””—Cobden Times 
Vic.) 
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‘The Proprietors of “The Australian Gardener’ wish 


to point out that it is published in the interests of Floriculturists, 


Horticulturists, 


and Gardeners 


generally, with the object of 


encouraging and assisting in every possible way the beautifying of 


home surroundings, giving practical assistance lo amateur and 


professional. gardeners, as well as a love for the beautiful in 


Nature: 


As the Paper will, we feel sure, prove of interest to you, 


may we have the pleasure of adding your name to our list of 


subscribers ? 


The subscription is THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE 


per annum, post free.. 


Yours faithfully, 


A. J. R. WIMBLE, A.1.A., S.A., 


Manager for the Proprietors. 


61 Brookman’s Building, Adelaide. 


N.B.—If you are already subscribing, kindly endeaveur to 


gel some friends to do likewise. 


‘Subscribe to 
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««The Australian Gar- 
dener’ contains valuable 
information, which is sure 
to prove of service to pro- 
fessional and amateur gar- 
deners.”—Adyertiser (S.A.) 


“The Australian Gar- 
dener’ is well got up, the 
illustrations first class, 
and well worthy of being 
taken by horticulturists.” 
—Renmark Pioneer. 


«The proprietors of ‘ The 
Australian Gardener’ may 
take credit for the very 
useful collection of prac- 
tical and interesting sub- 
jects contained in it. The 
July number contains an 


article on the necessity of 


Shade Trees, and is well 
worth the attention of the 
public generally, but more 
particularly to those in 
municipal _authority.”— 
Albury and Border Post 
(N.S.W.) 

“As might be texpected, 
the columns of the paper 
are well filled with matter 
of interest to horticul- 
turists. There are also il- 
lustrations given of diffe- 
rent choice flowers. It 
should be a useful work 


»for those for whom it 


caters.”—Daylesford Herald 
(Vic.) _ 


«<The Australian Gar- 
dener’ treats on gardening 
in true horticultural style, 
and is full of interesting 
reading. The price, 3s. 
6d. per year, or 3d. per 
single copy, brings it 
within the purchase of any 
poor man.”|— Moree Ex- 
aminer (N.S.W.) 

“We have received a 
copy of a monthly journal 
of floriculture and_horti- 
culture published in South 
Australia called ‘ The Aus- 
tralian Gardener,’ which 
contains a large mass of 
information useful to the 
professional and amateur 
gardener. “ Daffodils,and 
how to grow them,” is the 
special subject dealt with 
at length, and is of an in- 
teresting and instructive 
character. Gardeners gene- 
rally should find this 
journal of real value to 
them owing to the excel- 
lence of its articles, which 
are written-in a practical 
manner by those who have 
their subjects at their 
finger’s end.—Zeehan and 
Dundas Herald (‘Tas.) 
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Shows to Come. 


; Bee 
MARCH 


5, 6, 7—Royal Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, Adelaide. Annual Autumn Exhi- 
bition, Jubilee Exhibition Grounds. 


26, 27—Ballarat Horticultural Society. Autumn 


Show. 

APRIL 

8.A. Horticultural and Floricultural Society. 
Adelaide Town Hall, Chrysanthemum 
Show. 
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Tue March number of “The Australian 
Gardener ” contains articles of-special interest, 
Hirst under notice is a picturesque descrip- 
tion of floral pageantry. The concluding 
number of the description of St. Vigeans 
makes the series replete with information 
upon the cultivation of ornamental trees and 
shrubs in a gentleman’s garden. We weuld 
commend to the notice of readers a lengthy 
article upon “Bulbs,” which are to be 
planted during this month. The information 
supplied by Mr. Pascoe is crammed full of 
practical work such as only could be supplied 
by the experience of many years. We 
regret haying to hold over a number of 
articles that are in type, ready for publication, 
Our contributors must understand that our 
space is limited, but we welcome contri- 
butions of a practical character, and shall be 
pleased to publish them as opportunities 
permit. 
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The Floral Pageant of the 
‘Year. 
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The procession is passing—the gay pro- 
cession of flowers. lowers of every blush 
and scent are uniting in splendid federa- 
tion to make the scene one of dazzling 
magnificence and unsurpassed brilliance. 
Tke garden is glowing with every con- 
ceivable tint. lora is shaking her horn 
at first with a light sprinkle and then with 
more and more reckless liberality. She 
is emptying it to the dregs, but tne dregs 
are golden dregs, the crimson and gold and 
Chrysanthemum tints of autumn. Where 
to begin? The Roses, by virtue of their 
royal estate, claim precedence. How in- 
cessantly they have wioomed, and with 
what heroism each delicate flower braves 
the fierce sunlight and relentless wind! 
If by the evening time they have suc- 
cumbed, every fresh morning finds them 
once mor. fresh and smiling with dew- 
drops trembling on their petals as though 
with tears they besought the sun and wind 
to be merciful. Roses have no under- 
studies, if they are absent their places can- 
not be supplied. Among the aristocracy 
of flowers surely Salvia Patens must be a 
high-born beauty, a peeress of the realm. 
Hew peerless its blue! How velvety its 
texture! And what a telling color this 
same blue isin the border! 1t arrests the 
glance immediately and imperiously de- 
mands a lingering gaze of admiration. The 
Gentian, the darker Lobelias, and the cx- 
quisite Delphinium Formosum have the 
same sapphire brilliance. The other Del- 
phiniums have a more azure hue, softening 
into lavender. All have a rare beauty of 
their own, and impart an air of distinction 
io any garden, be it'ever sohumble. For 

 ahsolute purity what can compare with the 
White Perennial Phlox. Behold it every- 
where “dressed like a bride” and thrusting 
its large, luminous heads of flower through 
the surrounding leafage! Having insuffi- 
cient foliage of its own, 1b appropriates 
that of other plants as a set-off to its 
matchless charms. Its sisters are emulat- 
ing it in various parts of the garden with 
less purity, but perhaps with more 
showiness. or fresh delicacy of tint com- 
mend me to the Balsam. They comprise, 
too, such a host of shades, and the double 
varieties are Camelia-like in their form 
and texture. Flowering uninterruptedly, 
they are a boon to the borders. If they 
have one fault it is modesty, keeping their 
tender blooms, like chickens, half hidden 
under their wings. Cockscombs inter- 
mingle their vivid hues. Nasturtiums 
have wedged themsélves wherever a cranny 
cculd be found, and delight one with their 
ochre shades and rich brown stainings. 

What a blaze the Salvia Bonfire makes! 
It. is almost too fiery a yision for a con- 
templative gaze. From this dazzling dis- 
play the eye wanders for relief to the soft 

- toned grasses. How they blow this way 


and that and shimmer in the sunlight! 
How they toss their fluffy plumes! The 
feathery flowers, too, droop in a cascade 
over the border. There is always a stir, 
a rustle, a wonderful restlessness among 
these gold and silver and delicately-tinted 
greens, while 


The plumed insects, swift and free, 
Like golden boats on a sunny sea, 
Laden with light and color, pass 
Over the gleam of the living grass. 


Cool is the gleam of the silver’ Artichokes 
and classic their forms. Cool are the 
sweeps of lawn. A sea of green with 
coves, inlets, and bays along the coastline 
of the flower border, and cool indeed are 
the shadowy depths in the recesses of the 
trees and creepers. It is difficult to 
imagine a summer border without the irre- 
pressible, ubiquitous scarlet Gladiolus 
rearing its slender stems aloft. If it is 
somewhat unappreciated nowadays it is be- 


cause of the vast superiority of the Cannas. - 


How can one sufficiently laud this grandly 
decorative family, whose varied tropical 
foliage alone would render them indis- 
pensable! And then the brilliant magni- 
ficence of their blooms! How Australia 
glistens! What a flare Italia makes, now 
Pandora glows, and how sweet and soft by 
contrast are the apricots and salmon tints 
of the varieties! In a distant corner 
Tecoma Mackenni is widely distributing it- 
self, flinging long, lissome shoots over 
everything that happens to stand in the 
way. Pillar, wire, and fence it takes com- 
plete possession of, ignoring the claims of 
other plants. Then as though to justify 
its presumptuousness it covers itself with 
bewitching sprays of exquisitely delicate 
pink blossoms. Of course, one cannot be 
augry with it after that; the only thing 
to be done is to remove its neighbors and 
extend its domain. The rival belle of the 
family, T. Grandiflora, is manifesting 
similar propensities elsewhere and enchant- 
ing with the rare beauty of its apricot- 
tinted blooms. 

We are under another deep obligation to 
Japan for the little Convolvulus that is 
twining and festooning itself round many a. 
tree and pillar after its own aspiring 
fashion, encircling everything in its ascent, 
ard making a prodigious show with its 
richly-tinted chalices. Surely these floral 
importations must have influenced the 
English Government in forming an_alli- 
ance with Japan. Horticulturally we have 
been allied for many years. Banish 
Japan from our gardens, and they would 
be shorn of half their glory. 

What a medley of shades everywhere! 
Were one to name them they would read 


excruciatingly, and yet they agree 
amicably, and all is harmony. Some 
majentas have crept in, too. Despised 


majentas, those poor relations that alway. 
turn up unbidden at the feast. They have 
established themselves quite gaily side by 
side with scarlets, crimsons, and _ pinks. 
They would perhaps screech at each other, 
and we should see the feathers fly but for 
the kindly intervention of some foliage 


. whose mission it would almost seem is to 


pacify combative colors, and to reconcil4y 
discordant tones. 

Sunflowers, Rudbeckia, Calceolaria, 
Eschscholtzia, Hunnemannia, Gaillardia, 
in tones of gold, orange, and lemon all 
make a dazzling display. A regiment of 
Eellyhocks has distributed itself all over 
the garden. Each flaunts its gay rosette 
with justifiable pride. 

‘There is a blur of soft shades confused 
with green. It is a mass of Salpiglossis. 
Gnc has to approach them to be able to ap> 
preciate their delicate beauty, unique 
shades, and rich dark pencillings. 

Above a canopy of creepers, the Virgin’s 
Bower, with its feathery bloom, is poised 
lightly like a cloud. Here and there the 
dense growth of intermingling greens if 
starred with Jasmine flowers. 

Brightly gleam the Bouvardias, dazzling 
white, more faintly the choice blooms of 
Nerium Album Plenum. The dusky 
Magnolia carries its countless lamps, which 
cast a subdued light and fill the air with 
spice. Partially hidden by its luxuriance 
of leaves “the Golden Chaliced Crocus 
burns.” It first’ begins to peer in 
February, and its lustrous blooms are the 
harbingers of autumn. It is the first to 
toll the knell of parting summer. 


” 
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Flower Garden Operations 
for March. 


Stee 


Continue to maintain an attractive ap- 
pearance in the garden by unremitting at- 
tention in the matter of removing dying 
blooms, seed pods, damaged shoots, and all 
untidy matter. Beds and borders com- 
posed of herbaceous plants and annuals 
should have regular soakings of water, and 
the grosser feeding subjects should be 
frequently given liquid manure. Tie up 
plants afresh that have broken from their 
confinement or have outgrown the strength 
ci the original stake. | With these little 
attentions the garden should afford delight 
for another two months. It is fatal to 
precrastinate in the matter of noting the 
cviors and especial features of the various 
Dahlias, Cannas, and other decorative sub- 
jects. Each should be clearly defined and 
labelled before they go out of bloom and 
are assigned their winter quarters, so that 
next spring there will be no mistakes made 
in disposing of them, and they can be 
grouped to the best possible advantage. If 
ones collection is nob sufficiently large and 
varied now is the best time to make a fresh 
selection at some nursery garden. It is 
much more satisfactory to have the order 
booked now than to leave it until the plant- 
ing season arrives, when one has to rely 
on the florists’ catalogued description, 
which, though helpful, is not quite all that 
wo desire. The most important thing is 
to see a plant growing before we can judge 


of its suitability to our own taste and sur-_ 


roundings. . In the case of Dahlias, some 
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varieties that justify glowing descriptions 
in the catalogues and are conspicuously 
handsome features of the flower shows are 


quite ineffective in the garden, because of 


their imperfect habit and an irritating dis- 
position to droop and conceal their blooms. 
Where the collection must necessarily be 
small it is advisable to exclude the dusky 
shades, and giye preference to the bright 
showy varieties of Dahlias. 

During the month many herbaceous 
plants can be (propagated. Amongst 
others, Hollyhocks, Pentstemons, Antirr- 
hinums, and Gaillardias from seed, Petu- 
nias, Fuchsias, Verbenas from cuttings, 
Calceolarias by offsets and cuttings. 

Seeds of Pansies sown in January and. 
February can now be transferred to the 
open border. ‘The soil should be well 
dug and enriched with manure before 
planting them out. ‘Ihey like best a 
well manured sandy loam. Sow seeds of 
the following hardy annuals to come on in 
the early spring and summer: French and 
Shirley Poppies, Lupins, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Lobelia, Nemophila, Stocks, Vir- 
ginian Stock, Larkspurs, Delphinium, 
Minor Convolvulus, Sweet Sultans, Corn- 
flowers, Eschscholtzia, Coreopsis, Candy- 
tuft, Dianthus, and D. Barbatus, Gaillar- 
dia, and G. Lorenyiana, 

Sow Sweet Peas also this month in a 
well manured, deeply dug loamy soil. 
They should be sown in trenches to admit 
of their being earthed up at various stages 
of their growth. Autumn sown Peas 
make ‘a much stfronger root ‘than those 
sown in the spring, and come in to flower 
much earlier. Additional sowings can be 
made in the early and late spring, and thus 
a succession. will be provided for. 

March is a month very commonly 
chosen for bulb planting. Those who 
have left that operation until now should 
proceed without delay. It is not advis- 
able to plant Narcissus bulbs promiscuous- 
ly in the borders. They dislike the heavy 
dressings of manure that the latter must 
have, and the constant soaking of water in 
summer is more or less injurious. More- 
over, they are greatly in thé way of the 
autumn cultivating, and hinder the pro- 
gress of the spade. Bulbs, more especially 
the Narcissus, should be relegated to the 
kitchen garden or rear garden. ‘The 
blooms may be a temptation to the “bottle 
boys” and similar visitors, but happily we 
can protect ourselves from such depreda- 
tions by picking the flowers in the full- 
bud stage, allowing them to open indoors. 
In allotting them a space to themselves, 
we can have full control of the soil, and 
can renew it with little difficulty as often 


as the health of the bulb requires it; in 


most cases every two or tnree years. The 
soil should be light, deep, and pure. Black 
sand is favorable, and an admixture of sea. 
sand is said to be very acceptable to the 
bulb. If a soil is made for them with 
manure it must first have all its stimulat- 
ing properties taken out by some gross 
feeding crop. It will then be in a condi- 
tion to receive the bulbs. A cool subsoil is 
of the greatest importance. The rule in 
planting bulbs is three times their own 
depth in the soil, but it is better to err on 
the side of deep than shallow planting in 


‘this climate, except perhaps in the case of 


a heavy soil. When it comes to making 
a selection of Narcissus for planting it 1. 
amore difficult matter. The varieties o1 
the Daffodil section especially are so 
numerous and beautiful as to be bewilder- 
ing. Daffodil shows have their uses in 
familiarising us with the various types 
and helping our choice. It is always as 
well to note on those occasions any that 
seem to recommend themselves to our in- 
dividual tastes. Another good way, 
though, perhaps, a little more extravagant, 
is to buy the pots of flowering Narcissus 
that the florists offer in the season; then 
we know exactly what we are getting. This 
id advisable, more especially in the case 
of the choice varieties. They can be 
transferred from the pot to the bulb bed 
without their ever feeling the removal. 


~, 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
2eeeon : 


“KircuEen.”’—An. early sort of peas and 
broad beans may be sown towards the end 
of the month. Also sow lettuce, radish, 
spinach, cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, par- 
sley, carrot, parsnip, and onion, Plant 
largely of all the cabbage family and 


celery. A planting of potatoes may also 
be made. Draw the soil to celery as it 
grows. 


“Pyowsrs.”—Plant all spring flowering 
bulbs. Make a good sowing of hardy an- 


‘nuals, finish planting biennials, divide 


and replant violets, primroses, polyan- 
thuses, and other spring uowering herba- 
ceous plants; put in cuttings of all bed- 
ding plants; also roses, and keep all 
flower borders well forked up to encourage 
moisture. 

“Funcor.”—On specimens of leaves of 
carnation marked A. and B the diseases 
found were as follows: A. Carnation rust 


» (Uromyces caryophyllinus (Schrk Schroet). 
B. Carnation fairy ring (Heterosporium | 


echinulatum, Cke.). As to the rust, some 
varieties are more liable than others, and 
if has been suggested in propagating the 
sorts liable to disease that extra care 
should be taken in the selection of the cut- 
tings, using only those free from disease 
and from the plants least seriously affected. 
As to the fairy ring, picking off the diseas- 
ed leaves is the best policy, and the same 
course may also be followed with the rust, 
remembering, of course, that work of this 
nature is more effective when done at the 
commencement of the outbreak. Also in 
watering avoid wetting the leaves, as this 
favors the spread of the fungi. 


“ GRENVILLE GLEN.”’—In the paragraph 
you mention the word “so” is a printer’s 
error-for “ and.” The staking of aspara- 
gus is commonly practised with plants 
from which seed is desired, and to young 
one or two year old plants. The object 
is to prevent the wind from bending or 
breaking the stems. In the former case, 
the seed could not come to such perfec- 
tion as required; and, in either case, the 
latter more especially, it is apt to cause 
injury to the crown and interfere with 


- gence of readers. 


z 5 
the development of new shoots. The 
best French authorities recommend 


growers to save their own seed, thus 
having the opportunity for making a 
better selection of crowns and rejecting 
inferior ones. The latter part of the 
paragraph referred to the case of young 
plants requiring a certain amount of water 
in a very dry season. oe 

“T._The climatic differences in the 
States as affecting gardening operations is 
a matter that must be left to the intelli- 
The variation is not so 
very ‘extreme as between Victoria and 
South Australia that advice is likely to be 
misleading. Asa matter of fact, localities 
and climate in Australia vary in a small 
radius considerably, but not so much as 
the intelligence of gardeners. 


“Sou.”—It is quite true that the advice 
upon gardening with particular flowers in 
America, England, and Europe is not 
suitable or applicable in every way to 
Australia. It was hardly expected that 
gardeners, or even those who are not gar- 
deners, would suppose for a moment the 
advice should be followed literally. The 
object of their publication is to show how 
specialists succeed in their triumphs of 
beauty, and their devices are left to the 
wisdom of growgrs to apply according to 


the different conditions of climate, soil, 


and so on. 


““Untrey Park.”—The vague descrip- 
tion given is utterly insufficient to say 
what kind of insect is meant. Kindly 
send a few specimens, and we shall be 
very pleased to supply the information. 


“ Bausam.”—Some varieties of Balsams 
have a distinct perfume. A visit to the 
Botanic Gardens will give you all the 
information you require. 

“CHRYSANTHEMUM.” —Yes, during this 
month. Cowdung, with a little soot 
added, placed in a bag and hung in a tub 
of water, squeezed until the colour of 
dark brandy is obtained, is the safest 
liquid-manute. Use about twice a week, 
alternating with pure water.’ 


“ Mitpew.”—Dust your Chrysanthe- 
mums with sulphur while the dew is on 
them. 


“Jars.”—Take the crown bud, not the 
terminal, in that case. . : 
ree X SSSES 


Single Pyrethrums. 


Single Pyrethrums are preferable to double 
ones for indoor decoration, for the simple 
reason that they are lighter, and more varied 
in colour, some of the tints being soft, and 
hamonising better with the furnishing of a 
room. This is on the authority of a lady 
who has had considerable experience in the 
floral arrangements of tables. | However 
beautiful some of the double sorts may be, 
they are clumsy looking in comparison with 
the single sorts. Most of us think of grow- 
ing Pyrethrums from division, but seldom 
think of the less expensive way of propagat- 
ing from seed. This may be done by sowing 
in a frame.—‘ Gardening.” 
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GLADIOLUS PAST AND PRESENT 
23COx= 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir—Hybrid of Gandavensis was the first 
important class that was devoloped by means 
of hybridisation, and cross fertilisation. 
For many years, up to the present day, the 
origin of Gandavensis was in doubt, and 
remains a question for dispute. Botanists 
have ventured some explanations, but the 
matter 1s still undecided, and like many 
another subject of disputation in origin, it 
will probably remain a mystery. Louis Von 
Houtte, one of the most prominent horticul- 
turists in the world, gave the origin as being 
a seedling raised in the garden of the Duke 
of Arenburg, while another celebrated auth- 
ority solved the problem by stating that it 
was the result of a cross between the spec- 
ies, or types, Cardinalis and Psittacinus. 

This solution might have been regarded as 
a settlement of the dispute, had not another 
undoubted authority, the late Hon. Rev. 
William Herbert pointed out that Von 
Houtte wasin error. After repeated trials 
to hybridise the two species named Herbert 
failed and announced that it could not be 
done, and moreover Van Houtte’s efforts 
were acknowledged as a mistake. So the 
English authorities agree with Mr. Herbert 
that the origin of Gandavensis is obscure 
There is no question, however, upon the 
fact that to Gandavensis we are indebted for 
the development of the choice: varieties that 
we have at present. : 

Botanists have paid much attention to the 
Gladiolus, [for the past fifty years, but the 
greatest improvements have come to us 
within the latter half of that period. All the 
varieties cross with the species, so that new 
types are constantly appearing, and each has 
some mark of superiority either in form or 
colour not possessed by the parent. But 
why crosses should have this effect 1s one of 
the mysteries past finding out. If the 
_ mystery exists in order to stimulate a love for 
the beautiful in floral form and _ loveliness, 
and to exhibit the fact that there is no 
limit to development in the floral kingdom, 
the object is certainly attained to the fullest 
degree. It is a | common. error amongst 
gardeners to call our present new varieties 
hybrids, which are really only crosses be- 
tween species. The first cross is but the 
commencement of the development in the 
flower. Every cross between well known 
varieties tends in almost every case to im- 
prove not only the beauty of the flower but 
vigour of the plant. Of the now famous 
seedlings described as Groff’s world’s best 
hybrid itus stated that all the former mix- 
tures are superseded by the European types 
of recent introduction. Here authorities are 
found to disagree again. Mr. Crawford, one 
of the leading horticulturists, says, regarding 
Groff’s varieties that they have no prominent 
characteristic that distinguishes them from 
all other classes, They come from judicious- 
ly selecting and crossing the best varieties of 
all classes that have been produced by the 
leading menof the day. The term, hybrid, 
therefore, as used is held in dispute. It is 
argued that they should not} be termed the 
world’s best hybrid seedling, but seedlings 
* from the world’s best hybrids. I wish it 
clearly understood that I do not say one 
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word against them, asI consider them very 
choice. I have myself about 500 of these 
varieties, and are looking forward with 
pleasant anticipation to see them blooming 
next month. Mr.Groff has done splendid 
work in developing new varieties, and 
amongst a score of other growers Kelway’s, 
with their seventy years of experience, who 
who have probably the largest collection of 
varieties in the world, and Vilmoni, in France, 
may be mentioned with their magnificent 
collection. -The results of the labours of 
such specialists are not obtained by the 
magic touch of a fairy wand to tap a flower 
and say blue, red, or any other colour. It 
is the result of extreme care and consistent 
work, as I have proved by years of experi- 
ence. ‘The work of years, however, brings 
with it ample reward in this flower, which 
I am pleased to note is fast coming into 
popularity as oneof the gems of beauty in 
all our gardens.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mt. Victoria. L. H. HOWELL. 


Gladiolus.—‘‘The Mountain Maid.” 


KERNER'’S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLANTS, WITH NOTES BY S. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir—In your issue of Ist ultimo, p. 18, 
and the review therein by “‘S.” of Kerner’s 
“Natural History of Plants,” reference is 
made to Celobogyne (Alchornea) ilicifotia 
in these words: —“It was introduced into 
Europe in 1829, and continues to bear 
fertile seeds although no male 
flowers have ever been detected.” I would 
remark here that this theory was dis- 
covered to be an error, long since, by my- 
self, when one day I carefully examined a 
plant here, in the groupings of Queensland 
and N.S. Wales trees and shrubs, with a 
powerful pocket lens, and, finding several 
diminutive flowers, saw at once they were 
pistillate ; but, to my surprise, growing on 
tbe same plant, a small branch was found 
cortaining a few male flowers, and these 
possessed sufficient pollen with which to 


fertilise all the others. I then submitted 
the facts to Sir Joseph Hooker, Director 
(at that time) of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
London, and he quite agreed with the con- 
clusions which had been arrived at from 
such undoubted evidence. 

Tam, Sir, &e,, 

W. [. GUILFOYLE. 
Botanic and Domain Gardens, 
Melbourne, Feb. 56, 1903. 

[We have to thank Mr. Guilfoyle for his 
observations upon; this article, and would 
peint out the opportunity therein sug- 
gested for Australian, botanists to note any 
possible differences that may exist between 
flowers grown under cultivation in Kuro 
pean conservatories and those in their 
natural habitat—LEb. | 


eCSSSeseenr 
DISEASE IN CINERARIAS, 


Cinerarias, like many other soft-wood 
plants, are subject to go off just on the 
surface of the soil. The best preventive is 
plenty of fresh air and a judicious appli- 
cation of water, especially during the 
short days of winter. If the plants are 


~too crowded it will almost certalinly be 


productive of mischief. Better grow fewer 
really fine specimens that will produce a 
handsome display of superb flowers than 


‘attempt a large number of feeble plants 


that will prove unsatisfactory. The great 
pest of the Cineraria is the green fly, and 
tobacco smoke is the best remedy for this 
pest. The most effective means of pre- 
venting this pest’s appearance is to fumi- 
gate the plants at intervals of not more — 
than two or three weeks with tobacco 
smoke. Care must be taken, however, to 
seo that the leaves of the plants are dry 
before commencing fumigation; otherwise 
the effect of the smoke might be to scorch 
the leaves which are damp. 

The secret of growing Cinerarias well is 
to keep them growing from the seedling 
to the flowering pot, with freedom from 
insect pests: never allow them to get a 
check by becoming pot bound, or to suffer 
for want of water. 

The double varieties require exactly the 
game treatment as the singles.—M. Cullen, 


TSCESESOS Se 
TO SAVE SEED OF CINERARIAS. 


Take the best flowers, those which are 
intended for seed purposes, and separate 
them from the general bulk of plants; if 
possible, place them in a separate house 
to prevent them being crossed by the ope- 
ration of bees. The result of not doing 
this has been illustrated in my own case. 
I nearly lost the good strain of Cinerarias 
which I had produced through not paying 
strict attention to this practice. 

On one occasion I simply took the seed 
from the best flowers 1m the general bulk, 
containing singles and doubles. The bees 
inoculated them, and I found the result 
of this to be that the greater bulk pro- 
duced semi-double flowers and _ singles, 
which were of the poorest quality. For- 
tunately, I happened to have some of the 
original seed by me, which enabled me to 
preserve the strain.—M. Cullen. 
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By the time we have finished our ramble 
through the gardens of St. Vigeans we feel 
sure our readers will agree that Dr. Stir- 
ling has grown a perfect little paradise f 
intersting jtreeg and plants airound. his 
home. A. place where the young may 
study and learn, for everything is hall- 
marked with its proper name, and where 
visitorg of mature years may wander, never 
failing to find something of interest, and 
at the same time add to their knowledge. 


ee 
ee 


[Kindly lent by proprietors ‘Adelaide Observer,”] 


We left our readers at the lower en- 
trance gate. The path itself leading 
round the foot of hill first claims attention. 
A gentle slope, the natural dark soil car- 
peted with a strip of golden-colored gravel, 
leaving an edge of a foot or so on each side 
has a very striking effect. On the right- 
hand is the hill covered with a massof varie- 
gated foliage, an idea of which may be 
gathered fromthe description of beautiful 
trees and shrubs in our previous article. 
On the left hand is the flat, containing two 
shadehouses, a water pond, and plots of 
flowers. Bordering the path on the right 
are elms, maples, and oaks intertwining 
their lovely foliage branches, while the 
bordering on the left contains a large col- 
lection of Japanese maples, the two bor- 
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ders making an avenue of rare beauty. The 
maples are planted round a large bed of 
Rhododendrons (from rhodon, “a rose,” and 
dendron, ‘‘a tree’’), and their closely allied 
family of Ghent Azaleas, Dr. Stirling has 
for years taken great trouble, and spared. no 
expense to get his show of Rhododendrons 
as complete and good as possible. Visitors 
from -fay and near travel yearly ‘to St. 
Vigeans to see this collection, and the doc- 
tor in his visits to England has made fast 


Dr. 


Stirling and Miss M. Stirling. 


friends in  Rhododendrons with the 
Waterer family, who are probably the most 
noted growers of these floral beauties in 
the world. 

The picture presented is from a photo- 
graph taken while the bed was in full 
bloom, and gives an idea of what a mass 
of beauty is exhibited there. To realise 
it better all the white blooms in the pic- 
ture must be turned into a variety cf 
deep rich colorings, and lovely tints, from 
white through the various shades of red, 
from the palest rose to dark plum color, set 
in a beautiful green foliage, intermingling 
just’ enough to enhance the beauty of the 
scene. The plants are all strong and well 
grown, and we attach a list of some of the 
most noteworthy ; 


Clementina Walsh: Rose. 

Everstiana: Lilac. 

Sappho: Blush white, blotched maroon. 

Marquis of Waterford: Bright pink. 

Mum: White. 

The Strategist: Pink. 

Fastuosum fl., pl.: Lilac, half double. 

Beauty of Bagshot: White with dark 
eye. 

John Waterer: Brilliant carmine. ., 

Kate Waterer: Rosy crimson, yellow 


blotch. : 

Nero: Dark purple, pretty spots. 

Concessum: Bright rose, light centre. 

Lord Wolseley: Scarlet. 

Madam Carvalhio: Blush, with greenish 
Spots. 

Mr. John Clutton: White. 

Princess of Wales: Light purple, light 
centre. | 

The Queen: Blush white. 

W. E. Gladstone: Deep rose. 

Pink Pearl: Rosy pink, with an immense 
truss measuring 9 in. across the base—the 
gem of the collection. This, Messrs. John 
Waterer declares, is the finest Rhododen- 
dron. he has ever produced. 

After feasting the eyes upon this beauty 
spot of magnificent hloom we take the path 
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to the left which leads to No. 1 shadehouse, 
and a peep into this reveals a beautiful 
lot of Begonias, and some newly imported 
Rhododendrons. Among the Begonias 
are some lovely blooms of varying shades. 
There is something about the richness of 
coloring, the well-formed character of the 
Begonia flower, and the splendid foliage 
that gives a distinct impression that it be- 
longs to the aristocracy of plant life. It 
is a little surprising that more of the en- 
thusiasts in floriculture do not pay more 
attention to them. 

Leaving the shadehouse, we note the 
border on. to the boundary fence has some 
specimens of Cordyline nutans, Japanese 
maples, , birches, and coippar’ beeches fo 
adorn the surroundings. Close at hand, 
between the two shadehouses, is the pond. 
A nice sheet of water abouttwo chains long 
by half a chain wide, at a rough guess. 
This part of the garden has some claim to 
picturesqueness, and our artist has succeed- 


luxuriance of foliage and beauty of flower 
is the Agapanthus, whose dainty sprays of 
pure white or of blue flowers stand up 
on their long stems to catch admiration. 
These beauties are singularly attractive, 
and their value also lies in the power of 
vitality they posses to defy the withering 
elements of weather and sun. As cut 
flowers for buttonholes or decorative pur- 
poses they have few equals. Then there 
are the great Daisy bushes, with their pro- 
fusion of clear white, looking charmingly 
cheerful amidst the wealth of green. In 
all this variety of foliage there surely would 
be something missing if the Pampas (Gyne- 
rium) Grass were not in evidence. But 
there it is, like a final touch of beauty, 
with the fine waving plumes of elegance, 
than which few things could look superior 
in such surroundings. It is difficult to 
turn one’s back upon. this place, and though 
wo did not see ponies in flower, the pretty 
water scene ‘irresistibly recalled’ Shakes 


Thomsoni; and the native of Burma, 
Veitchianum, which seems to make itself 
quite at home. Varieties of the Hima- 
layan species are Sesterianum, Countess of 


Haddington, and Sesterianum. <A. splen- 
did collection, all looking well. Before 


passing out we notice a Tasmanian Laurel, 
Anopteris glandulosa, doing well, and that 
very handsome climber, Lapageria rosea. 
Before leaving the Rhododendrons we 
must not forget to note the compliment 
paid to Dr. Stirling by the famous 
Waterers, who have named a variety Mrs. 
Stirling, and the beauty is worthy of 
attention. 

On the outside of the house that pretty 
delicate white Clematis, Mrs. Bateman, 
challenges attention, as does the luxuriant 
bed of Lilies of the Valley. The flower beds 
adjoining the house are tastefully laid out 
with Shirley Poppies, Asters, Pansies, 
Stocks, Cannas, Cornflowers , Gladioli, 
Dahlias, and others, with copper beeches, 


ed in catching a nice view of it. Here the 
Nympheas spread their broad leaves, lazily 
floating on the still water, and the wax- 
like blooms hold their pretty heads up to 
the sunlight. The evaporation from a 
sheet of water like this is considerable, and 
to regulate. the immersion of the plants 
they are placed in pots suspended on wires. 
which can be lowered to the required 


depth, and otherwise receive attention.” 


While the water lilies lie undisturbed upon 
the surface the grasses grow high above 
them and waive their nodding heads to the 
breeze that rustles the foliage of the stately 
bamboos and the stiffly growing New 


Zealand flax. Here, too, the Irises 
(Kaempferi and Aurea), with a luxu 
riant growth, dip their leaves in 


the refreshing pool, while the Cannas 
luxuriate in their splendid foliage 
and rich reds and yellows. Vieing with 
these are the great green leaves of the 
~Arums and their snow-white spathes. 
Holding its own amongst the others for 
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peare’s description by Iris in “The Teim- 
pest,” of the lurking, sequestrated nook, 
where Ceres makes “cold nymphs chaste 
crowns’ by “banks with peonied and lilied 
brims.” Some authorities dispute the ren- 
dering of this passage, but the idea suits 
the poetic fancy of the moment here, and 
we care not to question the translation. 
We now take a turn into shadehouse No. 
2, and here again the favored Rhododen- 
drons prevail. Here is a list of some of 
the Himalayan beauties, to which the 
house is devoted, as the variety will not 
stand exposure to the summer sun. 
Griffithianum, syn. Aucklandi. This 
variety attains in its natural state in Sik- 
kim, Him., 20 to 30 ft. Its magnificent 
blooms are 54 in. in diameter. Maddeni, 
syn. calophyllum. This also carries itself 
ati home to a height of 30 ft., and throws 
lovely white trusses of bloom. We note, 
too, Fulgens; Campylocarpum; Grande, 
syn. Wilsoni; Cinnamomeum ; Arboreum ; 
Falconeri (very handsome in foliage) ; 


surrounded by a laurel hedge. 

We now begin the ascent of a zig-zag 
pathway up the side of the hill to eastern 
side of the house, and on the way we note 
the care with which the planting of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers has been done. One or 
two turns of the path are enough to agitate 
one’s breathing apparatus, and is worth 
waiting a moment to take a long breath, 
and from the elevated position get a bird’s- 
eye view of what we have just been describ- 
ing. The only bit of landscape picture 
in the garden, and what it lacks in artistic 
design is compensated by its general 
beauty. During the course of this journey, 
which will take a long time if everything 
worth seeing is to be noted, we found that 
our genial host had a personal interest in 


every growing thing there. He was most 


patient in questionings, even to the sim- 
plest query, and brimful of historical and 
botanical knowledge of his favorites. What 
we heard would fill a book, and an interest- 
ing and instructive book, too, but we can 
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give only a few of the best. Happily there 
is no fear of jealousy among those that 
may be left out; though they may be more 
worthy of mention. 

Rhus succeedanea (Red Lac Sumach) is a 
fine specimen, 6 ft. high. This is particular- 
ly handsome during autumn, when the 
leaves change from green to a vivid scar- 
let. Opposite is a neat little Rhus lanci 
niata, with leaves finely cut, resembling 
parsley. Like the other, it carries a bril- 
liant red autumnal hue. Acer variegatum 
is a recent introduction to St. Vigeans. 
The leaves are green, mottled with white 
spots, and it remains to be seen if i's 


delicate mottling will resist the 
burning of a hot summer. Amel- 
anchier Canadensis is another rare 
plant rarely met with, and the doctor 


is just a little vain over it. Well he might 
be, too, for it is a perfect picture in :ts 
spring dressing of drooping panicles of pura 


white flowers, or in its autumn foliage of 
red. It also bears a miniature 
pear-shaped fruit, with rather a pleasant 
flavor. Boronia pinnata is undoubtedly 
the showiest of all Australian Boronia 
flowers, with its profuse and delicate pink 
bloom. The Scotch Heather, dear enough 
no doubt to our host, is represented by 
Krica vulgaris (pink and white), and 
the. Irish Heath by  Menziesia 
polifolia, and both look quite at home 
in their adopted country. On the edge 
of a bank, in its dwarf spreading habit, is” 
a plant of Phlox subulata, and its snowy 
whiteness in a spring sun is quite dazzling. 
A. little conifer, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
aurea, is a 6 ft. growth of bright gol- 
den color. About three times that height, 
and stately enough, is Liquidambar 
styraciflua (sweet gum-tree, or Belsted), 
with its dark green, star-shaped leaves and 


cork bark. This is a beauty, and when 
known its probable destiny is to become 
one of the finest and most popular trees 
in thehills. Its form is pyramidal, well 
adapted for avenues. Its leaves in the 
spring, carry a refreshing fragrance, and in 


the autumn assumes rich tints of 
yellow and red. Betula alba  pur- 
purea (purple birch) is rather a 


striking tree, with its black purple foli- 
age and drooping habit. Acer purpurea 
(purple maple) is also a comparatively new 
arrival. It is already some 10 ft. high, 
and the dark purple coloring of the 
underside of the leaves is attractive. An- 
other of the same color is the Fagus pur- 
purea, which retains its hue throughout 
the whole season. A. rich golden shade is 
the 3 ft. of Juniperus Japonica aurea, and 
the little specimen of Grevillea asplenifo- 
lia, carrying its cymes of red flowers, is a 
member of a splendid family. The showy 


St. Vigeans.—Water Scene. 


dwarf-growing shrub, with beautiful ovate 
variegated leaves, is Euonynius latifolius 
albus, and the vivid green, close, and erect 
Cypress, gets its name of Cupressus Law- 
soniana erecta viridis, amongst other 
things, from its upright habit of growth. 
The small variegated foliage at hand be- 
longs to Pittosporum nigrescens, and that 
pretty Erica, covered with red flowers, 1s 
Erica ventricosa magnifica. There is a Lasi- 
andra Macrantha grandiflora, a most beau- 
tiful plant, producing flowers in abundance, 
from 3 to 4 in. across, of a rich violet 
color, and. the pretty, small-growing shrub, 
with flowers of pink, borne in terminal 
umbels, comes from Western Australia, re- 


‘joicing in the name of Pimelea decussata 


(from pimele, “fat,” referring to its 
oily seeds. That bush with the pro- 
fusion of white flowers, highly  frag- 


rant, carries its bloom throughout the 


summer, haying a distinct foliage, is known _ 
ad the sweet pepper bush (Clethra alni- 
folia). One of the most interesting of re- 
cent introductions. 

We are again struck with the beauty 
of the firs. Another representative of the 
large family. This is one of the showiest 
of the Americans. <A silver fir (Abies 
grandis) that can grow to full 40 ft. of 
beauty. Turn away from that, and you 
will note the little shrub, again from the 
West, with flowers of pinkish white. A 
group of these (Eriostemon myoporoides) 
we saw pictured in one of the illustrated 
gardening papers from London, and a 
lovely design it was. Passing by the Gol- 
den Lambert (Cupressus horizontalis 
aurea), which we previously described, but 
never weary of admiring, we come upon a 
white variety of Eucalyptus ficifolia, and 
close handyisH.calophylla. Australian-born 
people, to whom the everlasting eucalypts 


give the monotony, but still some beauty, 
of Australian scenery, are apt to despise 
their national tree. They see so much of 
it. Everywhere they travel, from North 
to South, East to West, the eternal gums, 
in some form or other, make them agree 
with the travellers from abroad that sus- 
tralian scenery is monotonous. -Be this as 
iti may, these same people who are so ready 
with their opinions, would blush (provided 
the average Australian be capable of such 
effiminacy, so-called) at their own judgment 
were they to be confronted with the trees 
now before them in full bloom. They 
are simply grand, and we leave at that 
with a patriotic feeling of pride. 

We are now nearly at the summit of the 
hill overlooking the house from the! western. 
side, and glad of a little respite to take 
a coup-d’cil of the garden forest, the val- 
ley, and hills beyond. Continuing the jour- 
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ney, still upward, we come to what is only 
recently becoming fashionable in Austra- 
ia—a pergola. It is really the old- 
time trellis of roses. This overlooks a bed 
of roses, containing a choice collection. 
Leading up to this, and beyond, is a row of 
Prunus Pissardi and Pittosporum Eugen- 
cides, planted alternately. The effect is 
very striking and pretty. Here is a bed, 
too, of Ericas that have given the doctor 
a good deal of alternating satisfaction and 
disappointment. He finds, as most gar- 
deners do, that Erica culture is an art in 
itself. In England the gardener who can 
grow Ericas is the gentleman who puts his 
own pricd on the wages list. He is a special- 
ist, and does nothing else. The climatic 
conditions, however, of the Mount Lofty 
Ranges is eminently suited to the cultiva- 
tion of this charming plant, as is abun- 
dantly shown here. This bed is a perfect 
delight in all the daintiest shades and tints 
of color. The spikes of bloom are very 
fine, and altogether lovely. Here is a list 
of some of the chief beauties: 


Erica Beaconsfieldiana: Yellow. 

Erica baccans: Deep pink. 

Erica Bowieana: Pure white. 

Erica Cavendishi: Yellow. 

Erica Charlesleyana: Pale pink. 

Erica cruenta: Deep red. 

Erica hybrida: Scarlet. ‘ 

Erica hyemalis: Pink and white. 

Erica mammosa: Bright crimson. 

Erica melanthera: Lilac. 

Erica persoluta alba: White. 

Erica perca: Deep rose. 

Erica regerminans: Pale mauve. 

Erica ventricosa: Several varicties. 

Erica Webbleyana: Rose. 

Erica Wilmoreana: Pink and white. 

There is still a corner to wander in to the 
boundary fence, and we note the thorn 
Crataegus Korolkow) as a recent introduc- 
tion ; a handsome form of Tulip tree (Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera), with leaves beautifully 
‘margined with a golden band (new); an- 
other golden-margined leaf novelty, Forsy- 
thia aurea; and a large flowering species, 
Protea cynaroides. A score or two of other 
trees, shrubs, and flowers adorn the crest 
of the hill which we cannot enumerate. 

Passing along the tennis court we arrive 
at a large water supply tank, whose dimen- 
gions almost warrant the more dignified 
title of reservoir, which, from its splendid 
elevation, makes watering by gravitation 
through pipes most effective. From this 
spot a magnificent extent of country is seen 
stretching away in the blue haze as far 
as Kangaroo Island, which can be seen 
under favorable atmospheric conditions. 

We now adjourn to further discuss the 
hospitality of the owner of St. Vigeans, 
and to offer him congratulations upon the 
splendid result of his years of labor, or, 
rather should we say, recreation. A home 
inside and outside, instructiye and beauti- 
ful. <A catalogue of the garden at St. 
Vigeans, with comments upon: its contents, 
showing where they all came from, and 
how they have grown, would be a valuable 
addition to the library of any gardener and 
botanist. This necessarily incomplete sur- 

- vey of the place should be instructive to 

those who have grounds to beautify, whe- 


therlarge or small, and we part from it with 
reluctance, yet with manifest pleasure upon 
having had the opportunity of bringing it 
under the notice of our readers. 


Bulbs and Allied Plants. 


[A paper read before the South Australian 
Gardeners’ Society by Mr. J. F. Pascoe. ] 

Among the most beautiful garden orna- 
ments Providence has supplied to us, easily 
obtained and increased, in this climate 
generally hardy, or requiring very little 
cultivation, occupying but little room, at 
their best when other flowers are comipara- 
tively scarce, of all forms and colors, and 
many of exquisite perfume, why is it so 
few are grown? Universal favorites, it 
cannot be they are not admired—our 
flower shows prove the contrary—nor can 
it be their price places them beyond the 
reach of only flower lovers. But what- 
ever the reason is, the fact remains that, 
excepting a few of the common sorts, bulbs 
in this State are very little grown. This 
ought not to be, for much of the beauty 
aad interest of our gardens is derived from 
bulbous plants, and with a small but judi- 
cious first outlay sufficient may be obtained 
to give our gardens a gorgeous appearance 
for at least six to eight months of the year. 
Excepting a few of the choice kinds, they 
will grow, flower, and increase in ordinary 
garden soil, and require little or no culti- 


vation, excepting, of course, such as are re- 


quired for exhibition or special purposes. 
_.One writer says: —‘“There is a peculiar 


~ charm about bulbous plants, arising partly, 


nt doubt, from their peculiar sweetness 
and beauty, but chiefly, perhaps, from the 
mystery of their lives—they bloom, fade, 
ana retire underground. Like sensible 
yisitors, they come when wanted, and far 
rarer merit still, go when not wanted ; 
they hide away as soon as their beauty 
fades, and are no more seen till a new life 
of verdure, beauty, and fragrance bursts 
ferth when and where most wanted. The 
temporary rest of the bulb is also most 
favorable to its transportion to a new 
place ; it invites removal, and renders it 
safe and easy.” 

To attempt to do justice to this subject 
in an ordinary paper would be simply ridi- 
culous. I must, therefore, condense my 
remarks to the smallest pdssible limits, and 
confine them to such sorts as are most 
hardy, or can be grown with the least 
treuble. Time nor space will not permit 
my attempting to define bulbs and explain 
the difference between them and corms, 
rhizomes, tubers, and other fleshy rooted 
plants, but the words bulbs and bulbous 
are used in their broadest sense, and are in- 
tended to include the whole. 

For many of the best known and most 
popular bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Crocuses, 
some of the Liliums and Amaryllids, 


Poonias, Funkias, Snowdrops, Crinums, 
Clivias, Nerines,  Tuberoses, Tropzolums, 
and a few others our plains climate is cer- 
tainly trying, but most of them succeed 
in carefully-prepared ground, if taken up 
after they have flowered, and the bulbs 
stewed in a cool room, or they do well in 
a shadehouse; but WNarcissi, Irises, 
Gladioli, a few of the Amaryllids, some of 
the Liliums, Tulips, Ranunculi, Anemones, 
Snowflakes, ‘Babianas, Ixias, Tritonias, 
Scillas, the Agapanthus, Alliums, Antho- 
lizas, Lachenallias, Moreas, Ornithogulums, 
Oxalis, Watsonias, &c., are so suitable that 
they may with safety, or even advantage, 
be left in the ground for years. 


I am continually asked, ‘““How deep 
must I plant my bulbs?’ When in doubt 
plant deeply. No hard and fast rule will 
apply, but the following practice is usually 
adopted :—Scaly and solid bulbs should be 
planted deep, say from four to six inches, 
but tunicated or coated bulbs may be 
planted shallow, almost on the surface, or 
half buried. 


Of all cultivated bulbs, possibly the 
Hyacinth is the most popular, and, except- 
ing the Narcissus, the most extensively 
grown, especially in Europe and America, 
affording support to thousands and delight 
to millions. Of matchless beauty, unsur- 
pessed sweetness, in immense diversity of 
color, wonderfully amenable to the most 
diverse treatment, and enduring hardships 
of the most severe nature. The noblest 
of spring flowers, put in this State it is 
under a ban. In many instances its cul- 
tivation has not been a great success, but 
this is perhaps more the fault of the cul- 
tivator than that of the bulb. The 
Hyacinth is a deep-rooting plant, a gros 
feeder, and fond of water; therefore it is 
imperatively necessary (if you want first- 
class flowers) that the ground be well and 
deeply prepared, and sufficient moisture be 
supplied whilst they are in a growing state. 


Tt is also desirable that the bulbs should 


be taken up after the tops have been tied 
dewn, and be harvested in a cool room. 
The flowers, double and single, are pro- 
duced in spikes on stout flower-stalks 
averaging six to nine inches in length, and 
are of various colors, from pure white to al- 
most black, in various shades of blue, car- 
mine, crimson, cerise, scarlet, red, yellow, 
purple, pink, and violet. The bulbs are cul- 
tivated in various ways, one of the most 
favorite being in glasses nearly filled with 
water. For pot culture they are unsur- 
passed, and bear forcing admirably, but 
when grown in pots it is advisable to have 
proper bulb pots, that is, pots deeper in 
proportion to their diameter than ordinary 
ones. <A five-inch pot is sufficient for one 
strong bulb, an eight-inch pot for three 
strong bulbs, a nine-inch for five, and so 
on in proportion. Several bulbs of various 
colors grown in one pot has a very pretty 
effect. The proper time for planting is 
February and March, although they may 
be planted a month or even two later. 

H. Candicans (Galtonia) produces a 
neble spike rising to the height of three 
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feet, producing thirty to fifty ivory-white 
bell-shaped flowers. When in bloom is a 
most conspicuous ornament. For decora- 
tive purposes it is most valuable, as it will 
keep a long time in water after being cut. 
Other species will be referred to under 
Muscari. 

The Gladioli, mostly indigenous to 
Southern Europe and South Africa, are 
admirably suited to our climate ; no plants 
can do better. There need be no further 
trouble with them after they are planted, 
as they will remain in the ground and 
flourish for years. From their great rich- 
ness and brilliancy of color they form one 
of the most striking classes of flowers in 
cultivation, continually increasing in popu- 
larity. Of immense variety, not only in 
color and form, but also in season, a grand 
display can be obtained for a great portion 
of the year. Of easy cultivation. No 
soil seems too poor or any situation too 
exposed for them. Special attention, of 
course, is necessary for exhibition speci- 
mens. Are admirably adapted for grow- 
ing singly or grouping, make excellent pot 
plants, and as cut flowers are not to be 
‘surpassed, every flower on a spike even to 
the last bud developing itself when cut and 
placed in water. The number of species 
is probably about fifty, those chiefly grown 
being Blandus, Byzantine, Cardinalis, 
Colvilli, Communis, and Ramosus, but 
growers generally confine ‘themselves to 
hybrids, those of Gandavyensis, itself a 
hybrid between Cardinalis and Psittacnius, 
raised by Van Houtte in 1841, being the 
favorites. From Gandavensis nearly all 
our best varieties have been obtained, but 
of late years other species have been taken 
in hand most successfully, and they are be- 
coming strong rivals of the former 
favorites. The roots if properly harvested 
keep sound and good for a long time, and 
may be planted in succession so as to have 
a supply of blooms for the greater part of 
the year. They may be expected to flower 
in about three to five months from time 
of planting. 

One of, if not the most important, popu- 
Jar, and extensively grown genus of bulbs 
we haye is the Narcissus, and recently be- 
come the most fashionable flower in the 
trade, so much so that the Dutch growers 
have not been able to supply the increased 
demand. Quite hardy, thriving as well 
in the smoky city atmosphere as in the 
ccuntry, and when planted may remain in 
the ground for unlimited time; admirably 
adapted for grassy lawns, the flower bor- 
der, or shrubbery, where they will continue 
to raise their golden and snow-white heads 
for years. Suitable for any soil or situa- 
tion, and very effective in groups or lines, 
yielding an endless amount of cut blooms 
for floral decoration (for which the flowers 
by their habit, beauty, fragrance, and stay- 
Ing powers are especially adapted), with 
little or no trouble, at a time when other 
flowers are most scarce, the finer sorts 
rivalling in size, chasteness, purity, and 
beauty the Pancratium, and even the 
Amazonian Lily itself; whilst others are 
ay sweet and as useful for bouquets and 


wreaths as the Gardenia. Can be most 
highly recommended for pot culture, and 
are improved by forcing. The botanical 
division and sub-divisions of this genus was 
for-a long time in great confusion, no two 
writers being agreed as to the number of 
species. It is now generally fixed at 21, 
and divided into three great groups. 
Group I.—Magni coronate, large crowns, 
including the Hoop Petticoat, and Trum- 
pet sections, comprising many grand showy 
flowers, some of the best being Bicolor, 
B. Empress, B. Horsfeldi, Bulbocodium, 
Lorifolius Emperor, Maximus, Moschatus, 
Princess, and Telemonus among singles ; 
and Pumilus plenus, Capax, Pseudo-Nar- 
cissus, plenus, and Van Sion among 
doubles. Group, Il.—Medii coronate, 
medium crowns, including the lesser Daffo- 
dils and large Jonquils, and comprising 
some of the largest, most elegant, and 
superbly-formed flowers. The whole of 
this group is exceedingly chaste, and of 
late have become very fashionable, some 
ot the best being Calathinus, Incompara- 
bilis, and its varieties, Maclei and Odorus 
single; Incomparable, Orange Phoenix, 
and Sulphur Crown double. Group III. 
—Parvi coronate (True Narcissus), small 
crowns, including the Tazetta or Polyan- 
thus Narcissus, Poeticus, and the minor 
Jonquils. All hardy and free flowers, and 
generally powerfully scented. For bor- 
ders or lawns these cannot be too highly 
recommended, some of the best being 


Bazelman major and minor, Floribundus, - 


Dubius, Poeticus and its varieties, and 
Gracilis among singles; and Double 
Roman, Albus plenus odoratus (Gardenia 
Narcissus) and Double Jonquil among 
doubles. For early-cut flowers Dubius is 
one of the best grown. To grow Narcis- 
sus successfully it is desirable to leave them 
in the ground for several years—in fact, 
the first season after being transplanted 
they do not as a rule flower freely. For 
pot culture and forcing no bulbs can be 
more suitable. The Tazetta section, 
Daffodils, Hoop Petticoats, and Incom- 
parabilis and its varieties, are held in high 
repute for this purpose ; but nearly all are 
quite as suitable. Pot-grown flowers are 
so much more perfect in form and size that 
generally they are scarcely recognisable. 
Three good bulbs in a six-inch or six in an 
eight-inch pot would be most effective. If 
the sorts are such as produce small bulbs 
a greater number may be putin. Great 
numbers are grown singly in four-inch 
pots; they can also be grown in moss or in 
water, similar to Hyacinths, and with less 
trcuble. 

_ Symbol of all that is fair, pure, and 
sweet, the Lily (Lilium) may well be 
termed the queen of flowers. Superbly 
handsome, gorgeous, beautiful, and grand, 
rich and varied in color, of stately habit, 
and deliciously fragrant, they stand out 


most prominent among the generality of. 


bulbs. Although a great number of Lilies 
do fairly well in our gardens they require 
more attention and cultivation than many 
other bulbs, and extremely hot days dis- 
color the blooms. They have, therefore, 


not been grown so extensively as they de- 
serve to be. 

For richness and brilliancy of color the 
Tulip is unsurpassed, and about 200 to 250 
years ago it was the most popular bulb 
grown; in fact, the Tulipomania ran to 
such excess that hundreds of pounds were 
occasionally paid for single bulbs of special 
merit, and many families who were smitten 
with the fever were ruined. Even during 
the past century as much as £300 has 
been paid for a single bulb; but these 
fancy prices have vanished, and good 
flowering bulbs can be had now at prices 
that bring them within the reach of all. 
They are hardy, and require but little 
attention other than mere preparing the 
ground, which should be of a light nature. 
Planted in ribbons, lines, beds, or groups, 
nothing can excel their gorgeous appear- 
ance, consisting of all shades and mixtures 
of colors in violet, crimson, scarlet, rose, 
pink, cerise, yellow, and white. The time 
of planting is from February to April. 

The Tris (Fleur de Lis of the French)—- 
Of unique appearance, almost rivalling the 
Orchids in their gorgeous colors, few 
flowers are more showy or pleasing. Indi- 
genous to various parts of Hurope, Asia, 
and Africa, this family is a large one, the 
most popular species being the English, 
Spanish, and German, although Kempferi 
(comparatively new )is the largest, and pos- 
sibly the most handsome, growing to the 
height of 3 ft., with flowers 5 to 7 in. across. 
Susiana, growing to the height of 2 ft., and 
producing flowers of immense size, greyish 
blue, netted and veined with dark chest- 
nut, is most noble and striking. Pavonia 
(the Vieusseuxia, or Peacock Iris), white, 
with a bright blue spot on each petal, is 
exceedingly pretty and novel, and charm- 
ingly effective in bouquets, vases, kc. : 
well worthy of a place in every garden. 

But to describe all the different genera 
with even a short description is beyond the 
space of an ordinary paper. I will, there- 
fore, simply refer to those best suited for 
general purposes. 

Agapanthus (the Blue African Lily),— 
A. noble plant, suitable for the conserva- 
tory or open border, producing magnificent 
trusses of beautiful blue blooms, rising to 
the height of from 2 to 3 ft.; when in 
bloom is one of the most conspicuous ob- 
jects in the garden. There are many 
varieties, sports generally from Umbella- 
tus, but, excepting the double, they are 
mostly of the normal type, the chief dif- 
ference being in the color. The white 
variety is very elegant, and held in high 
esteem. 

Some of the Ailiums are most beautiful, 
and deserve a place in our borders, but *he 
strong smell of garlic possessed by the 
flowers of some of the species is greatly 
against them for use as cuts. Neapoli- 
tanum is a notable exception, being pure 
white, and almost scentless. It is used in 
immense quantities for bouquets and decs- 
rative purposes, millions of bulbs beirg 
imported into England annually from 
Italy. 

The Amaryllis (derived, from a Greek 
word signifying splendor) includes some of - 
the most richly beautiful of all plants.. The 
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family is large, and contains superb speci- 
mens. They are easily grown, but many 
of them are better suited for pot culture 
than the open border. Some of the most 
desirable are: , 


Belladonna, with its fragrant silvery 
rose flowers; produced in autumn, when 
ordinary flowers are scarce. 

Ciliaris (Buphane — Venus’ 
Orange. 

Falcata (Ammocharis).—Rose. 

Gigantea (Brunsvigia Josephine), the 
Candelabra flower.—Crimson. 

Incarnata (Coburghia).—Orange red. 

Purpurea (Vallotta or Scarborough 
Lily)—Deep blood red. 

Purpurea Major.—-Similar to above, but 
a little larger. 

Formosissima (Sprekelia)—Dark scarlet. 

Although expensive bulbs, they make a 
grand display, and are well worthy of cul- 
tivation. 

Anemones.are a highly ornamental class 
of easily cultivated tubers, of dwarf habit, 
foliage elegant, and flowers large, of nearly 
all shades of color; will grow in any ordi- 
nary soil, but well repay a little extra care 
in cultivation. If planted in succession, 
may be had in bloom for a long time. Well 
suited for ribbons or beds. Those most 
grown are the double forms of Coronaria, 
and a good bed of assorted varieties when 
in full bloom is a sight not to be forgotten. 

A. chrysanthemiflora (Giant French) is 
of robust growth and very attractive. 

A. fulgens and its double form are a 
great acquisition, being of a brilliant crim- 
son. 

A. Hortensis (Star Anemone of France), 
of which there are many varieties, is also 
very beautiful, and admirably adapted for 
pot culture as well as the open border. 

A. Japonica and its varieties, alba and 
alba elegans, excel all others for grand dis- 
play, established clumps bearing many 
branching spikes 3 to 4 ft. high, of crimson, 
rose, or pure white flowers. For cuts and 
decorative purposes they are scarcely to be 
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equalled. 
Antholizas, - Bobartias, Bulbocodiums, 
Callas, Cyclamens, and Dahlias are too 


well known to need description; but I 
cannot pass over the 

Freesias, of which there are several 
species, all more or less sweet scented. The 
best if Refracta odorata alba, one of the 
most charming gems of recent introduction, 
perfectly hardy, is suitable for flower bor- 
ders or forcing, of dwarf habit, and very 
floriferous, producing a spike of pure white 
flowers about a foot in height, most deli- 
ciously fragrant. For cut flowers it can- 
not be excelled, and may be had in bloom 
from June to August.” 

The Hemanthus, or Blood Flowers, are 
of most unique appearance, although 
curious, are most showy, and when in 
bloom no flowers are more striking, the 
colors being most brilliant—generally red, 
scarlet, crimson, or orange, shaded, mot- 
tled, or splashed. Bulbs very large, but of 
dwarf habit. 

Ixias are pretty Cape bulbs, of most 
graceful habit, splendid for borders, most 
useful for cut flowers, and perfectly hardy ; 
always a favorite; but the Ixias of the 
present time are vastly different to those 


of the Amaryllids. 
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of'a few years since. No flower has more 
improved under the skilful management of 
the florist, and many of the varieties now 
ofiered rival the Gladiolus in general effect. 
They increase rapidly, but may remain in 
the ground for years; no soil or situation 
comes amiss to them. 

Lachenalias also, with one exception, 
are Cape bulbs, producing numerous 
tubular flowers, thickly set on a stout 
flower stalk from six inches to one foot in 
height. A few are self-colored, but most 
ef them are of several colors, the most 
common being mixtures of scarlet, red, 
yellow, white, pink, and green. Good for 
berders or forcing. 

The Leucojum or Snowflake is almost too 
well known here to need description. No 
bulb is hardier than this, and for choice 
flowers for button-hole, bridal, or exhibi- 
tion. bouquets no flower is more useful. It 
is pure white, tipped on each petal with a 
green spot; is of most elegant and! chaste 
appearance, anid should be grown by every 
one. These bulbs do best when left in 
the ground undisturbed for a number of 
years. 

The Muscari (Feather, Grape, and Musk 
Hyacinths) have been grown in England 
for upwards of 300 years, and are well 
worth growing here, being interesting bor- 
der plants of easy culture, well suited for 
ribbons or masses. The racemes of the 
Grape and Musk are very dense and com- 
pact, and of lovely shades of color. The 
Feather is curiously tufted and frizzled, 
most unique in character, and very strik- 
ing. 

Nerines are well known popular plants, 
cf easy culture, and fragrant. Sarniensis, 
the so-called Guernsey Lily, one of the 
best, is a native of the Cape. It got its 
popular name from the fact of a Cape ship 
partly freighted with the bulbs being 
wrecked on the Guernsey coast, the bulbs 
floating ashore found a genial home on the 
sandy coast, thus laying the foundation of 
what has become a most important trade— 
the growth of the bulbs for the English 
market. Color, violet red. | Corusca pro- 
duces large clusters of scarlet flowers. 

Ornothogulum, or Star of Bethlehem.— 
This genus contains many species of con- 
siderable merit, are hardy, early flowering, 
and showy. The best probably are Um- 
bellatum pyramidal and Arabicum. The 
latter, known as the great-flowered, is one 
of the largest and most striking. Flower 
stems eighteen inches to two feet high. 
Flowers large and set on the stem with 
long pedicles, color, white, with black cen- 
tre; most useful for bouquets and decora- 
tive purposes, as the flowers open in suc- 
cession for a considerable time. 


Pancritiums and Ismenes form one of 
the most beautiful and distinct divisions 
Mostly white, occa- 
sionally marked with a delicate emerald 
green stripe, and very fragrant, produced 
in trusses of from two to seven flowers on 
a stem rising to the height of from one 
foot to eighteen inches ; admirably adapted 
for wreaths, centres of bouquets, and the 


decoration of vases. Similar in appear- 
ance to the Eucharis, many of them almost 
equal to it in size and purity. Of easy 
culture, but flowers require protection 
from wind and sun. ; 

The Polianthes (Tuberose) with its tall 
spikes and sweet perfume cannot be over- 
looked. It is only of late years this plant 
has attained its great popularity. In the 
hili districts, or for greenhouse, frame, or 
shadehouse, it is a treasure, but is scarcely 
suitable for open border on the plains, un- 
less it is in protected situations and well 
supplied with water. For cut flowers it is 
most useful, as like the Gladiolus the 
smallest buds will open in water after the 
spikes are cut. 

Although the Ranunculi furnish some 
notorious and troublesome weeds, almost 
rivalling the couch grass in rapidity of 
multiplication and the tenacity with which 
they hold their possessions, among dwarf 
flowers some of the species are unrivalled 
for their lovely form and brilliant and at- 
tractive colors, being generally of various 
shades of white, crimson, yellow, purple, 
and almost black, about two or three inches 
in diameter, and as double as the finest 
Rose or Camellia, each plant supplying 
from ten to fifteen blooms. When planted 
in masses the effect is superb. As cut 
flowers they are more useful even than the 
Rose, and will keep in water for a week 
or a fortnight after they are cut. The 
Persian and Scotch are generally of dwarf 
habit, from six to 12 inches, mostly im- 
bricated, very double, and in great variety 
of colors—striped, edged, splashed, or bril- 
liant selfs, whereas the French and Turban 
are distinguished for their great size, 
strength, and beauty, averaging 12 to 18 
inches’ in height, generally Peony, 
flowered, and are less variegated oy 
splashed than the former. Any garden . 
soil of average quality will suit them, and 
with little attntion, will continue in bloom 
for two months. If the colors are nicely 
blended in planting they make a most gor- 
geous display. Properly harvested bulbs 
will keep a great length of time, and may 
be: planted so as to come in succession for 
at least four months, especially if the late 
plantings get a fair supply of water. 


Scilla (Squills)—No garden can be com- 
plete without these lovely flowers; rang- 
ing in color from blue, rose, and flesh color 
to white, can be had in immense variety. 
Most: effective in borders, and extremely 
useful for cut flowers, lasting a long time 
in water; generally dwarf, from 4 to 9 in. 
high ; but Peruvian and Peruviana 
alba (known. as the Peruvian Hyacinths) 
ace noble flowers, growing to the height of 
two feet, producing large corymbs of splen- 
did flowers most useful for decorative pur- 
poses. Campanulata also grows tall, and 
is very robust. 


Sparaxis, Tritonias, and Babianas are 
showy dwarf Cape bulbs of the easiest cul- 
ture, hardy, and floriferous, most useful 
for borders or growing among shrubs, oc- 
cupy but little room, and should be in 
every garden. 
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The Sternbergia (sometimes called the 
Australian Crocus) is a native of Palestine, 
of a-rich golden yellow, is one of the most 
charming and useful of autumn flowering 
bulbs. ‘The flowers rise to the height 
of six inches above the gréund,. and the 
leaves, which are produced in considerable 
numbers, and so rapidly that the former 
stand up like golden cups on a verdant 
cushion.” It is perfectly hardy in any 
ordinary situation, and well adapted for 
borders and pot culture. 

Triteleias, equally at home in pots or in 
the border, are of the dwarfest habit, and 
most floriferous; admirably adapted for 
small beds or ribbons. Their pretty round 
flowers—white, blue, or the colors suf- 
fused—have ai most delicate appearance. 
Alliacea is commonly. known as Leuco- 
coryne. 

These few remarks, I feel, are very im- 
perfect, but possibly they may lead to 
some little increased interest in this most 
yaluable and popular class of plants (the 
more valuable because so suited to our cli- 
mate), and are only intended as a slight 
help to those unacquainted with the sub- 
ject. 

; In conclusion I would call attention to 
two great fallacies that appear to be wide- 
spread. Many persons are afraid to cut 
the flowers of bulbs, fearing lest they 
weaken the plants. With very few excep- 
tions cutting the flowers strengthen the 
bulb, and the practice is common with pro- 
fessional men, when the bulbs are weakly, 
to cut off the flower-stalk almost as soon 
as it appears for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing them; but the practice of cutting 
away the leaves (as is often done) imme- 
diately the bulb has finished blooming 
cannot be too strongly condemned, as it is 
most enervating and injurious, and unmis- 
takably shows a great lack of knowledge of 
the nature and life history of bulbs, for 


itis through the leaves-the plant is recruit-_ 
ing its strength and accumulating energy 


for the next year’s work, 
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This is one of the most useful and showy 
of hardy perennials, and it is a plant that 
has been improved considerably of late 
years, after a long period of neglect. To 
the cottage gardener this flower should re- 
ceive attention, as it is a profuse bloomer, 
a graceful plant, with a fresh green foliage, 
and requiring little cultivation. ; 

Iti was introduced as a garden flower 
from North America, the chief production 
of varieties coming from California and 
Mexico. The name is aptly appropriate 
and distinctive in description, being de- 
rived from pente, “five,” and stemon, “a 
stamen,”’ having four fertile and one abor- 
tive stamens. Unlike the great bulk of 
other flowers, it has no generally adopted 
nickname, which fact places it somewhat 
in the standard of aristocraits amongst 
the common garden flowers. Until it came 


particularly under the notice of nursery- 
men asa plant worth cultivating the chief 
form of growth was of a shrubby habit, 
with flowers of a somewhat dull crimson 
purple color. The originals were the 
parents of a number of seedlings carefully 
developed into many shades of color from 
deep purple and crimson to an almost pure 
white. With attentive cultivation year 
after year new varieties succeeded each 
other, until they now possess an establish- 
ed and vigorous habit of growth, producing 
bold trusses of flowers, many of them sin- 
gularly delicate in their tints. 

Propagation is very easy, either by seeds 
or cuttings. Any cottager can raise seed- 
lings with only the rudest conveniences. 
First, care must be taken, as, indeed, is the 
caso with all varieties of flowers, to secure 
reliable seeds. Put some good sandy loam 
in pots, shallow boxes, or pans, sow the 
seeds thinly, and if kept,watered- and 
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shaded from the strong sun they will soon 
grow. Those who make a practice of 
growing new varieties sow their seed in 
heat, and when the seedlings are ready to 
be moved are potted off either singly or 
three or four planted around the sides of a 
pot, and when grown into sufficient size 
removed into a well-prepared bed. Tf 
heat i: not available the slower process of a 
cold frame can be used, and after plant- 
ing out showery weather will keep them 
going until the winter nurses them 
through the early spring, when a vigorous 
growth quickly sets the plant up for-early 
blooming. 


When a good strain has been procured | 


the plants can be increased by a division 
of roots or by cuttings, set out in a good 
sandy loam, manured from the cowyard, 
and leaf soil also added. The most gene- 
ral, and for ordinary purposes, the most 
successful, method is to take cuttings at 
this season of young growths from the 


main stems, and place in a well-drained 
sandy soil. If kept in a cold frame they 
will soon root, and become established. We 
append a list: of varieties recommended : 
Alba: Pure white. 
Bertha Koch: Delicate pink, white. 
Emblem: Rosy scarlet, white throat. 
Clara: White, bordered with purple. 
Alighiere: Dark purple, white throat. 
Crater: Dark reddish amaranth color 
throat-veined with reddish crimson. 
Diana: Dark rosy violet, throat veined 
with purple. 
Gaulois: Dark rose color. 
(Ci 1DY Siesmayer: Bright red, white 
throat, veined with purple. 
George Sands: Large open flower, vein- 
ed_white lips, tube bright purple. 
Kanun: Reddish scarlet. 
Laura: Rosy lilac, pure white throat. 
Jules Simon: Blue lavender, white 
throat. 
Nee : Fate white throat. 
. Chalbert: Clear ros 1 
white throat lajesay 


Miss Hope: Pure white, shaded with 
rose. 


; Oracle: Rosy salmon, white throat, pen- 
cilled with crimson. 
Sculpteur Bartholdi: 
white throat. 
Tully: Puxple, 
dark purple. 


White Beauty: Pure ivory white, tinted 
rose. 


Clear carmine, 


white throat, veined 
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FLOWERS OB LE CAPE 
OF GOOD KOPE. 
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The British colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope at the south of the “Dark Continent” 
has been famous for its wealth of flowers 
from its earliest discovery, and especially 
is it noted for bulbous plants. There are 
few countries in the world where in so 
limited an area flora has so lavishly scat- 
tered her treasures broadcast. Not all the 
districts, however, are so highly favored, 
for some are almost wholly destitute of 
flowers or trees. Dreary, waterless plains, 
with nothing but sparse, coarse grass and 
low scrub extending over large tracts, de- 
pressing to horse and rider, are but too 
often met with. The advent of the “Iron 
Horse,” brought in by the pressing need of 
better transit than the old lumbering 
twelve-ox wagons to transport the hordes 
that flocked to the diamond and gold 
mines, has not been an unmitigated bles- 
sing, here as elsewhere, especially to the 
botanist. Vast tracts of well-wooded land 
have been laid bare that formerly in their 
seclusion abounded in game, both furred 
and feathered, and were ablaze with floral 
loveliness. Early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when under Dutch rule, numbers of 
beautiful bulbs were sent to Holland. The 
naturalists who accompanied Captain 
Cook when they touched at the Cape were 
struck with the vast botanical riches of the 
place. In consequence of their reports 
Francis Masson was sent from Kew Gar- 
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dens in 1771, and he made large collec 
tions, which brought Cape flowers into 
notice both in Europe and America. 

In the place of daisies are numerous 
species of Arctotis, Calendula, Tagetes, 
Gazania, and other composite. One of the 
trailing Tagetes is known here as Cape 
marigold, with its bright yellow flowers 
and whitish foliage presents a type of the 
flowers of most of the genus, only the 
others stand erect often 2 ft. high. The 
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stems of the Arctotis are fleshy and sweet 
to the taste, and children chew them. 
Close to these flowers grow many species 
of Oxalis, red, pink, and yellow, the wood 
sorrels. Some are shrubby, others low on 
the ground ; a few have esculent roots. 
Towards Christmas, Everlastings abound. 
Purple and yellow Xeranthemums, Helip- 
terums, and others are gathered by armfuls 
for house decoration, and pretty pink and 
white Gnaphaliums grow in every rocky 


cleft. As you are slowly walking along 
collecting your treasures you are suddenly 
arrested, for the air is filled with fragrance 
from some unseen source, which soon is 
discovered to be the white flowers of the 
climbing Asparagus. Yards of it are taken 
home to enwreath the pictures, though it 
is difficult to realise it is Christmas Day, 
when the sun shines brilliantly and the 
thermometer is in the nineties. 


Yana, Albany, Cape Colony. 


THE BALLARAT GARDENS, VICTORIA, 


Photo. by Ninnis] 


The town of Ballarat, in Victoria, is one 
of the many surprises that the globe trotter 
meets with in a new country like Australia. 
Being built upon golden foundations there 
need be little surprise that a city of consider- 
able proportions and beauty should rise in 
the course of but comparatively few years to 
all the dignity that wealth can bestow. The 
city is famous for several things. ‘The mines 
come first, of course, and its manufactures. 
But our interest lies in the beauty of its 
surroundings. The laying out of the city 
with ornamental trees and embellishment 
by statuary, are topics of controversy 
amongst landscape gardeners and artists. 
We have no intention of entering upon this 
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Front Entrance. 


controversy, interesting as it may be, but 
we are introducing our readers to the public 
gardens as a beauty spot, not merely worth 
visiting for a pleasant perambulation, but 
where many hours of interest and instruction 
may be spent, amongst the floral beauties, 
the splendid landscapes, and the giant forest 
trees. 

The gardens, which were formerly the 
site of the police paddock, were laid out 45 
years ago by the late Mr. G. Longley, who 
served his apprenticeship at Lowther 
Castle, in the North of England. So well 
and truly and artistically was his initial work 
done, and so faithfully carried on that he 
made the gardens the source of his delight 
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for 41 years. They are now divided into two 
sections, northern and southern, managed 
respectively by Mr. Lingham and Mr, 
Rooney. During the summer months they 
grow an enormous quantity of flowers, and the 
gardens from end to end are one blaze of 
rich colourings, beautifully and artistically 
blended Gorgeous as the summer bloom- 
ing may be, the autumn vies successfully in 
beauty with it. The deciduous trees with 
their autumn tints contrasted with the 
prevailing shades of green are the artist’s 
delight. 

That the peopleappreciate all this splendour 
of nature’s charm is evidenced in the fact 
that during the season some 30,000 picnickers 
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visit the gardens, and it is a rare thing, here 
as elsewhere in public gardens, for children 
to thoughtlessly destroy, or for their elders 
to disfigure the beauties. What more touch- 
ing sight appeals to those of mature years 
than to see the innocent little tots. of 
children smelling the flowers, handling them 
caressingly, and giving expression to their de- 
light by inarticulate words. The park lands 
adjacent, between the gardens and lake, and 
on the north and south, are spacious and 
well sheltered. Here are provided swings, 
swingboats, roundabouts, and such _ like 
provisions for the happy children, and the 
City Council provides hot water for the 
luncheon parties. There are two large 
pavilions at present, and the City Council 
in their fatherly wisdom are arranging to 
erect two more. ; 


The first picture is of the entrance to the 
gardens from the Park frontage. The hand- 
Some iron gates were a gift to the city by 
the Hon. E. Morey, M.L.C. Passing 
through these the pathway is guarded by two 
magnificent lions of marble, presented by 
the Hon D. Ham, M.L.C. These represen- 
tations of the king of the forest, are fitting: 
attributes to the beauty of the clump of 
forest trees immediately on the left. Here 
the statue of “Wallace,” a part of the’ 
Russel Thompson bequest, is overshadowed 
by a great specimen of Pinus insignis, from 
California, as its synonym, Pinus Californica 
implies. Near by is Grevillea robusta, or 
silky oak, so well and favourably known 
all over Australia, a native of New South 
Wales and Queensland. In the group is a 
fine specimen of Sequoia, or, more familiarly, 
the Wellingtonia gigantea, named in honour 
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ot the Duke of Wellington. This conifer 
also comes from California. An Oriental 
plane (Platanus Occidentalis) named from 
its broad (platys) head, is also there, hailing 
from North America. These plane trees 
have become very popular for planting in 
public gardens, being most suitable for their 
shade in this sunny country. Few trees are 
more handsome. An English Ash completes 
the group. On the right side of the foot- 
path is seen a lawn with trees of various 
orders, and bordering of 300 ft. in length, 
planted with ‘‘ Salvia bonfire,” relieved in 
the front with Phlox Drummondii compacta. 
On the left the prevailing beauty is mixed 
varieties of Phlox Drummondii, and what 
could look more charming. The footpaths 
are asphalted, and this is a pity from an 
artistic point of view, however well it may 


Statuary Pavilion, Ballarat Gardens. 


serve for practical purposes in keeping the 
garden clean and tidy in appearance with a 
minimum of labour. But its artificial appear- 
ance spoils the general effect of the borders, 
when compared with the neat and more 
natural looking gravel footways. 

The second picture gives full prominence 
to the Statuary Pavilion. The view is taken 
from the north in early autumn, with the 
statue of “Flora” in the foreground. The 
borders are planted’ with scarlet Phlox 
Drummondii, Pansies, and dwarf 
Chrysanthemums. The small circular beds 
are of double white Petunias and 
double pink Geraniums. In the middle 
distance on the left is a bed of very 
fine Cactus Dahlia, growing luxuriantly and 
throwing some lovely blooms. English Ash 
and Pinus Insignis, and ‘others mentioned in 
the first picture complete the surroundings. 


\ 


Crimson Rambler Rose in an 
Open Situation. 


A good deal for and against this position 
has lately been writren in the pages of “The 
Gardener.” I should like to add my small 
testimony as to its adaptability to the most 
open and airy positions. Far and away the 
best Ramblers I ever saw were growing on 
open palings exposed to all the winds from 
the seacoast, ina bleak and high position. 
It seems to me that such a sight as were 
these Roses is proof sufficient, and south 
walls and other protected and warm situa- 
tions may well be reserved for Roses that 
require coddling. 

—“ The Gardener.” 


(Ballarat. 


The Care of Plants in Frames. 


Calceolarias and other subjects wintering 
under the shelter of a frame may be given 
air for some hours a day during all mild 
spells of weather. Dampness is as great an 
enemy as frost, and is generally due to 
insufficient ventilation. Such subjects as 
Calceolarias are so nearly hardy that one 
need not be afraid of ordinary weather for 
them at any time when the thermometer is 
above freezing. It is the greatest mistake 
to make tender that which Nature has en- 
dowed with hardiness, and I could not help. 
feeling sorry for a hundred or go of these 
cuttings that I noticed the other day ina 
greenhouse with a temperature of 65 deg. 
A cold frame would have been far better 
for them.—‘ The Gardener,” 
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On the Fertility of Seeds. 


eS sSseee + 


(From “Die Gartenwelt,’ December 27, 
1902.) 


The “Cologne Gazette,’ No. 790, con- 
tains a statement that wheat has been suc- 
cessfully grown from seed 200 years old. 
Ch. des Mulins reports a similar occur- 
rence. 

According to a report from Jouannet, 
there are old brick graves in the parish of 
La Monjie St. Martin, in the Department 
of Dordogne. Under the stone on which 
the head of the corpse rested was found a 
hollow containing grains of seed, from 
which blossoms of cornflower, heliotrope, 
and clover were obtained. _ ' 

In England, too, similar‘ discoveries were 
made. A. small, hermetically sealed 
earthenware coffin, found in a tomb (appa- 
rently of the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury), at Wymondham Abbey, contained 
seeds of Columbine (Spornblume), together 
with common salt and sweet-smelling wood 
shavings. The seed produced blossoming 
plants. 

In the year 1834 raspberry seeds were 
obtained from another English’ tomb. about 
2,000 years old. Two years later these 
seeds produced fruit-bearing plants. 

For some time past we have heard of the 
discovery of wheat in the Egyptian mummy 
graves, which is sold by the finders— 
usually’ Englishmen—at a high price. 
From this the so-called “Mummy wheat” 1s 
grown. : : 

All these alleged discoveries may be 
founded on fact, but they must be dis 

uted. : 
E Nobbe-Tharant investigated seeds of dif- 
ferent species taken from a Herbarium 
made during the years 1574-1576. These 
still retained some of their natural color. 
There was not one fertile seed. 

Experiments made with a great variety 
of seeds taken from a large educational col- 
lection, which had been shown at the Lon- 
don Exhibition of 1851, gave the same re- 
sult. ; 

A collection of seeds kept in hermetically 
sealed glass bottles remained fertile after 
seventeen years. ; 

Nobbe further investigated experimen- 
tal seeds which had been sent to his “So 
ciety for Experimental Cultivation” by 
the Berlin Acclimatization Society in 
1862. 

In 1873 experiments on these seeds, both 
in a germinating apparatus and - in the 
ground, showed that of 72 species 50 were 
quite dead; of ten kinds of wheat only 
one remained fertile, and that only to a 
slight extent. 

Of the-rest 50 rer cent. (chicory, spurge. 
tomato, rane. a few kinds of peas and one 
kind of bean) had retained their germinat- 
ing power. 

Tt would take too long to describe all 
the experiments made with collections of 
seeds taken from old harvest wreaths, &c. 
All had a negative result. 

The greatest interest is excited just now 


by the careful researches of F. Haberland, 
which will soon be made public. This re- 
liable experimenter has for many years 
been collecting seeds of wheat. Some seed 
he keeps in air-dried places, some artifi- 
cially dried at a temperature of 120 to 
140 deg. Fahr. he keeps in well-corked and 
sealed flasks in a dry place. 

It has been clearly shown that the seeds 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and maize lose 
a considerable amount of their germinating 
power even in a few years. Seeds kept in 
the ordinary way have completely lost their 
germinating power at the end of five years, 
while seeds kept in air-dried places lose it 
after about ten years. Artificially dried 
seeds can still send up shoots a few years 
later. These experiments corroborate the 
conclusions of experience, firstly, that the 
fertility of seeds diminishes with increased 
age; and, secondly, that fertility Tasts lon- 
ger the drier the seeds are kept. 

The researches of Londet have further 
shown that the evolution of the germ ig 
slower the older the seed ; also that the fur- 
ther development of root, blade, and ear 
follows the same rule. Whata light is now 
thrown on the short-lived activity of the 
germ! In the seed is a life essence which 
must breathe in order to live. It is because 
of this that the germ is supplied with heat, 
stuff, force, sugar, &c., by which it is en- 
abled to build itself up and assimilate oxy- 
gen, carbon, and water. The germ is able 
to breathe so long as heat stuff exists in it. 
When that is exhausted the germ dies. 

The substance which is found next the 
germ is the so-called “meal body” (mehl- 
korper) of cereals. It will, of course, last 
hundreds of years in a really dry place. 
In a damp place, on tihe contrary, the 
“meal body” swells, and the reserve nour- 
ishment moves towards the germ, so that, 
later on, when there is no more food for 
the latter, both the meal body and the 
germ (which together make up the whole 
seed) come to grief. If the seed is not 
exposed to damp, experience shows that 


the life of the germ ceases after ten to. 


twenty years. There are certain weeds 
excepted, namely, the oil-bearing Senecio 
and field and hedge mustard. 
R. 
POSSOSE SECO er 


CULTIVATION OF JHE 
GCINERARYA. 


<> SeSo > 


[A paper read at the SA. Gardeners? 
Society by Mr. M. CuLten.] 


The immense varieties of this flower 
seem to be the offspring, by various crosses, 
of Cineraria malveefolia, acanthifolia, and 
probably some others. 

The comparative ease with which the 
Cineraria can be well grown, together 
with the exceeding beauty and variety cf 
its flowers, embracing as is does nearly 
every conceivable color, with the excep- 
tion of yellow, will always ensure for it a 
high position in public favor. 

A. marked change has been made in the 


value of this flower since the introduction 
of the double varieties. 

These are so varied in color and beau- 
tifulin form that they deserve to take high 
rank as florist flowers. They are so en- 
tirely distinct from the single sorts that 
even the most enthusiastic lover of single 
flowers would scarcely venture to institute 
a comparison between, the two as to their 
value for cut purposes. Z 

Cinerarias are now so generally raised 
from seed that no other mode of culture 
need be alluded to. The plant is rapid in 
growth, very succulent, requires generous 
feeding, and will not endure extreme heat 
without suffering. 


SOWING THE SEED. 


The usual time for sowing is the first 
week in December. A second sowing may 
be made the first week in January to en- 
sure a succession of plants. 

[Seeds may be sown up to the middle of 
March.—Ep. | 

A. compost of equal parts loam and leaf- 
mould and half part sharp sand will suit 
it in its early stage of growth. Sow 
thinly in shallow wide pots known as seed- 
pans, and slightly cover with fine goil. 
Water by soaking. Place the pans three- 
parts of their depth in water until the 
whole of the soil is soaked. No more water 
will be required until the seed has germin- 
ated. Place the pans in the shady end of 
a greenhouse or shadehouse, with a pane 
of glass covering each pan to prevent rapid 
evaporation. Immediately the seed ger- 
minates remove the glass. The result of 
leaving the glass on, even for a short time 
after the seed has germinated, is weak 
spindly plants. Fresh seed will germinate 
in from four to six days. If the plants 
have been raised under glass, as soon as 
well up transfer them to the coolest and 
shadiest part of the shadehouse. As soon 
as the seedlings have formed two or three 
leaves prick them out into the same kind 
of pots. When the plants have formed a 
few more leaves transfer them to 3-in. pots 
in a somewhat richer soil by adding a half 
part decayed cow manure to the compost 
recommended for sowing the seed. En- 
deavor to grow them as nearly hardy as 
possible. Still it will be necessary to pro- 
tect them from bright sun. 

The Cineraria is a very fast-rooting 
plant, and it will soon require another 
shift. It is the custom of some growers 
to transfer at once to the flowering pots. 
There is, however, some danger in this 
practice of over-potting ; therefore I would 
adyise one intermediate shift from 3-in. to 
5in. pots. By the time the plants have 
filled these pots with roots cold nights will 
have begun to take place, and the most ad: 
vanced plants will be ready for their final 
shift. For all ordinary purposes 7-in. 
pots are large enough, but the 8-in., or even 
larger pots, are allowable when very fine 
specimens are required. The soil for the 
final potting should be of a stronger 
nature than that used in the earlier stages 
of growth, and should consist of two parts 
loam, one part leaf mould, one part well- 
decayed cow manure, one part sharp sand. 
To each ordinary barrowful of this compost: 
add a 6-in. potful of dissolved bones (super- 
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phospate of lime), which, being more 
soluble, is quicker in its action than raw 
bones. Should there be any lumps in. the 
superphosphate these must be broken and 
well mixed with the compost. Should the 
soil be dry wet it well while mixing, the 
whole to be mixed from three to five days 
before using, to allow the bones to dissolve. 
When the winter rains set in remove the 
plants from the shadehouse to the glass 
frame or greenhouse, to prevent excessive 
wet. For growers who have not a frame 
or greenhouse a light verandah is the next 
best place. While the plants are in the 
frame give air freely, and on all favorable 
occasions remove the lights. From the first 
appearance of the buds manure-water can 
be given with advantage once or twice a 
week until the flowers show color, then it 
should be discontinued. Pure water only 
should be given during the display. 


PEESESESECCOO = 


Orchard Operations for 
March. 


PSB CEOESO Se 


All fruit that is being stored must be 
gone over frequently, so that any showing 
signs of decay may ve promptly removed. 


As thd fruits ripen the atmosphere requires ° 


to be slightly drier. Apples and pears 
should not be allowed to ripen on the 
trees where they are at the mercy of every 
gale, but should be gathered when. perfect- 
ly dry, and stored until ripe. The fuller 
the fruit room the better it must be ven- 
tilated. The various fruits soon exhaust 
tho essential properties of the atmosphere, 
and cannot come to perfection unlesg. a 
constant supply is kept up. 

Summer Pruning.—Continue to thin out 
the shoots of fruit trees where they are 
still too crowded to admit the sun, light, 
and air to perfect next year’s growth. 

Enable late peaches to ripen quickly by 
a judicious thinning of crowded shoots and 
such growth as is unduly screening the 
fruit. 

Water must only be given the trees in, 
sufficient measure to perfect the root and 
wood growth for next year, and to sustain 
the leaves until the fall. Excessive dry- 
ness is injurious to the trees, as it causes 
the leaves to sere and fall prematurely. 
On the other hand, an abundance of water 
would tend to promote rank, useless 
growth. 

Clear away all fallen fruit to the 
rubbish heaps, and on no account allow 
if to rot in the orchard. 

All land intended for planting should 
now be got into readiness for the autumn 
cultivating. A large stock of manure 
should be already in reserve for the pur 
pose, and it should be collected at once 
and got into the right condition for dig- 
gingin. Land hitherto unreclaimed must 


be cleared of trees, stumps, bushes, and’ 


Noxious weeds. Burning is the safest 
way of getting rid of these nuisances. The 
ashes are always valuable, and the hot 


embers sprinkled about will further help 
to cleanse the area. By all means take 
this opportunity of making a clean, sweep 
of all impurities ; never again will such en 
excellent one offer itself. A poor, shallow 
soil should not be chosen for fruit trees, 
but if it is not a matter of choice it must 
be enriched and deepened. _ If a good soil 
is provided to a depth of from 18 in. to 
2 ft. it may be regarded as practically per- 
manent, very considerably simplifying 
future operations. Grade the land and get 
it as uniform as possible. The subsoil 
should be thoroughly broken up, so that 
it will not remain an inert mass, forming 
a barrier to the roots, and preventing 
these from benefiting from the permanent 
moisture which exists below. Where it 
is broken up in the first instance the roots 
when once established will keep it open 
aud provide ai free passage for this moisture 
to pass upwards through the soil. Every- 
thing should be done at the outset to en- 
courage a deep root system in this climate. 

Plough the soil lightly, so that it may 
benefit by exposure to the weather until 
the time arrives for it to have a thorough 
werking in the autumn prior to planting. 

Trench deeply all ground intended for 
strawberry beds, taking care not to bring 
the clay or heavy subsoil to the top. En- 
rich the soil with heavy dressings of de- 
composed manure. Select well-rooted 
runners. Choose cool, dull weather for this 
planting, and always endeavor to lift ?he 
plants with a good ball of soil. Give the 
beds a good soaking of water. 

Table grapes are plentiful in March, and 
will ibe jin degnand as long as tihe hot 
weather continues. All cultural operations 
should be directed towards hastening the 
ripening of the fruit, in order that the 
grower may be able to put them on the 
market before they pall on the public 
palate. Keep the soil free from weeds, 
sweet, warm, and just sufficiently moist 
to sustain growth. The grapes do not want 
the fierce rays of the sun to fall directly 
on them, nor a blistering nor harsh wind 
to play upon them, toughening the skins. 
These should be tempered by the surround- 
ing foliage, a mere film, as it were, screen- 
ing the fruit. Thin the shoots and leaves 
with this object. Continue to pinch out 
unnecessary laterals, and firmly secure all 
growing shoots required for next year. 

Gather the grapes when perfectly dry, 
handling them as little as possible, so as to 
preserve the bloom. Take care that the 
appearance of each bunch is not marred by 
faulty. berries. 


r6oSSStbSbSe-> 


In a few years white oranges may grace 


-the American dinner table or the Italian 


fruit wagon. The New York “ Tribune” 
states that one of the explorers of the 
Agricultural Department discovered. this 
freak of nature on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and took some cuttings to 
the United States. These were carefully 
grafted on an ordinary stock at the depart- 
ment grounds, and are now 3 feet high. 
A couple of years will see the first fruit, 
If it proves of fine flavour, cuttings will be 
widely scattered. 


MOUNT LOFTY GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, S A. 
=oe6e= 


The principal interest of the members of 
this Association, is in floriculture, judging 
by their annual shows. It may appear a 
bold remark to make, and the judgment 
may be at fault in some respect, but 
travellers who have had the pleasure of 
visiting these shows, have unreservedly 
expressed the opinion that no better flowers 
are grown in the world. The secret of this 
reputation lies in the perfection of climatic 
conditions plus the care and knowledge of 
the gardeners. But these conditions of 
success are not peculiar to Mt. Lofty, be- 
cause all over Australia where flowers 
are grown the same favour is bestowed. 
Such places in Australia may really be des- 
cribed as the Paradise of the florist. In these 
localities there are no extremes of heat and 
cold, wet or drought, so that everything is in 
favour of the grower to attain perfection. 
The attention of the members of this 
Association is, however,. not confined to 
flowers. Fruit of most varieties, but par- 
ticularly apples, is largely grown, and the 
markets are supplied from the ranges with 
splendid vegetables: Since the introduction 
of the codlin moth, apple orchards have be- 
come a byword, and are either allowed to be- 
come a wilderness or rooted out. In spite 
of all that has been done by private enter- 
prise and edicts of the law, the codlin moth 
has infested the hills to such an extent that 
apples were written down a failure. That 
no really combined effort has been made 
by growers is probably due to the fact that 
they have other resources that stood them 
in well from a commercial point of view, 
Here and there, however, a grower is 
found who has treated the pest seriously and 
persisted in combating the evil of the moth 
pest. Sucha one is Mr. Sandow, of Grun- 
thal, who two years ago determined upon 
arsenical spraying. It would appear that a 
sound case of apples from his orchard was 
becoming a difficulty to procure, but on this, 
his second year of work, he has publicly 
announced it a perfect success. Not that 
he has entirely banished his orchard of the 
codlin moth, for it is still there, but that 
his trees are now practically free from it and 
the fruit clean. This announcement was 
received with incredulity by many growers 
who had good reason to be sceptical upon 
the results of their own efforts to combat the 
evil. 

In order to prove to demonstration the 
results of arsenical spraying the members 
of the Association journeyed to Mr. Sandow’s 
orchard, and after a careful inspection of the 
trees, they were abundantly satisfied upon 
the matter. Only on one variety of Bis- 
marck apple was it noticed that the spraying 
affected the tree itself. All the Others, 
numbering a great variety, were in no way 
affected. The object to be attained is to 
keep the fruit covered with the spray from 
its first setting as the flower petals fall. 
The theory is simple enough. It is that the 
mixture kills the grubs as soon as they are 
hatched on the fruit. A pear tree was 
pointed out as an undeniable demonstration 
of the efficacy of the spray. Last year the tree 
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was not sprayed, the fruit fell to the .ground 
in cart loads and was taken away to feed 
pigs. This year the tree was sprayed, and 
at the time of the visit, it was literally 
covered with fruit, and the fallings on the 
ground were seen to be not a dozen all 
told. i 

At a meeting held under the shade of one 
of the clean apple trees, Mr. Sandow received 
the hearty congratulations of the Association, 
and in returning thanks he volunteered all 
the information required to attain the same 
success that was seen there, and patiently 
answered a perfect storm of questionings. A 
paper was read by Mr. Robinson upon the 
results of his efforts at spraying, which we are 
pleased to print. 


PEOCE SESS SEF 


NOTES ON SPRAYING FOR 1902 
AND 1903. 
2oese > 
By W. D. Rosinson. 


First spray used for the season on Octo 
ber 9, 1902, with Bordeaux mixture, for 
scab and fusicladium, the trees being in 
full blossom at the time. Strength of mix- 
ture, 6 lb. of bluestone, 6 lb. of fresh lime, 
made up to 40 gallons of water. 

Results of the spraying as above was 
that. the foliage was much better in color 
and growth, and fruit free from spots. I 
have been accustomed to using the above 
when the trees were dormant; but never 
had such good results as this time. For 
the future I shall only use the Bordeaux 
mixture when the trees are active. When 
the trees are in active growth the pests are 
also active, and gives the Bordeaux mix- 
ture a better chance to clear the pests. 
Feb. 3, 1903. 

Copiin Morn Spray. 

Commenced to spray for the moth on 
Thursday, October 23, using | lb. of white 
arsenic, 2 lb. of soda crystals, boiled to one 
gallon. One pint of this mixture was put 
to 40 gallons of water, in which was 
slaked 8 Ib. of lime. It is worth while 
to mention that in mixing the arsenic 1 
pit the pint of arsenic into 8 gallons of 
milk of lime, containing 8 lb. of lime, and 
added 32 gallons of water after using 
Brighton lime, quite fresh, at this time. 
The pears were just formed and considered 
ready to spray. The apples were in 
bloom, so the latter were slightly sprayed 
all over the foliage and blossom. 

Second spray, November 6. The pears 
grown a good deal; the apples were just 
right to spray. wx 

Third spray on December 1. This time 
there had been rather too long an interval. 
The weatier had been unesttled, with 
rains. ‘l'ne first sign noticed of where the 
moths had been at work. Some of the 
Maiden’s Blush apples were slightly bored, 
but the grubs in nineteen cases out of 
twenty had perished after penetrating the 

eel. After this spray I had all the trees 
bandaged—thirty-eight trees in all— 
ranging from eighteen years to five years 
old. 


Fourth spray on January 2, 1903. The 
moths show, but few as yet, and the 
fruit appears to be clean and good, and 
in every way encouraging. The bandages 
have been taken off weekly, and as yet 
have only caught up to date fifteen in all. 
This is a remarkable contrast to last sea- 
son’s total to date of 175, after which I 
became disgusted and lost count. It is 
worth noting that I left four trees with 
a few apples on each of them unsprayed 
the first and second sprayings. The 
variety is Newtown Pippin, and nearly 
every apple on them is infested with the 
codlin moth. 

Fifth spray om the 24th of January. 
The apples and pears look well. The 
Maiden’s Blush apples appear to be the 
most affected by the codlin. The bandages 
have been inspected weekly, and up to 
date have yielded sixty grubs. The crop 
of apples was heavy, and I consider that 
there was but a small proportion of grubs, 
in no way compared to the previous year. 
I am glad to say that the spraying is very 
encouraging, and I hope to store not less 
than 85 per cent. of clean fruit. 


re 


DUST SPRAYING. 
2eSeee 
A. CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF IT AS 

COMPARED WITH THE USE OF 

LIQUID. 

“In apple growing districts experiments 
are being made with dust as compared 
with liquid spraying. The dust is blown 
upon the trees by means of an air blast.” 

In view of this fact “The Rural New 
Yorker’ publishes the opinions of some 
practical horticulturists on this practice. 
The secretary of the Missouri Horticul- 
tural Society says: 

Tam slowto say much about. “dust 
spray” because I do not yet feel sure that 
ii is as efficient as the liquid. In fact, 
it has not been tested long enough to say 
exactly how valuable it is. Our entomolo- 
gists and best informed men on fungous 
diseases give it as their opinion that the 
“dust spray” is not as efficient as the 
liquid. But it is applied so much more 
easily and quickly than the liquid’ that we 
can dust the orchard twice or three times 
with the same expense as one application 
of the liquid. We can get on the ground 
when it is so wet that we could not haul 
a load of water. 

The hand dusters are easily handled, 
and the work can be done after a rain 
or mist, or while the dew is on early in 
the morning. We often dust from 4 to 
8 a.m., and give the men a half day for 
the work. Lime (air slaked, fresh) is 
the base to carry the insecticides and fun- 
gicides. I am sure also that lime is good 
for both these. It is a good insecticide, 
and it is a good fungicide, and this year 
we shall test it alone on a forty or eighty 
acre orchard. 

I have used the dust jprocess, first, in a 
small way three years ago; second, on 
forty acres two years ago; last year on 


over 240 acres. This year we shall use 
it on over 400 acres. I used one pound 


- of paris green to ten pounds of lime; shall 


use only half that strength this year, as 
well as lime alone. I used the dry bor- 
deaux for fungicide, one pound to ten 
pounds of lime. I shall use this year 
twenty pounds of lme, one pound paris 
green, one pound bordeaux. 

We used five hand dusters and one dus- 
ter to go in a spring wagon. We dusted 
three times, and feel sure that 1b paid us 
to do so. We were compelled to use 
something besides liquid, because we had 
no water handy, and we shall continue to 
do so in our young orchards. While I can- 
not say that the dust is as valuable as the 
liquid, yet I think, from our experience, 
that we can prevent the insects and fun- 
gous diseases if we will follow.it up syste- 
matically, especially on our young or- 
chards, where these pests have not yet 
secured a hold. In an old orchard, badly 
affected with these troubles, I do not think 
we could check their ravages so quickly 
or thoroughly. 


~esesesse~ 
VEGETABLE, GARDEN. 


OPERATIONS FOR MARCH. 


_ All vacant land should be prepared dur. 
ing this month for winter and spring 
crops by a thorough digging, trenching in 
the case of new land, and heavy dressings 
of rich manure. This done, the soil should 
be thrown up that the weather may act 
upon it, and that it may bemefit to the 
fullest extent from the autumnal showers. 
Where the soil is moist and can be kept 


“so young plants of cabbage, cauliflowers, 


and celery can be put out. They should 
be well watered and mulched after trans- 
planting. To water the little plants pre- 
vious to removal and to lift with a good 
ball of earth is the safest way at this sea- 
Son. 

The hoe must be kept going continually 
to check weeds. 

Make sowings of carrots, turnips, spin- 
ach, radishes, and lettuce during the 
month. Recent sowings will be ready: now 
for thinning. Attend to this at an early 
stage. 

Young lettuce plants can be planted out 
in a rich, well-prepared soil, and where 
they can be kept moist as long as ‘ho 
warm, dry weather continues. Sow fresh 
seed for succession. Thin out the foliage 
of tomatoes, and keep the lateral shoots 
pinched off. As autumn approaches they 
will want all the sun they can get to has 
ten their ripening. Keep the soil around 
them moderately moist. As the tops of 
potatoes wither they should be dug up and 
stored in pits or cool, dark cellars. Make 
a fresh planting of potatoes in a sheltered 
position. 

Towards the end of the month plant 
bulbs of onions, shallots, &c., and let the 
soil in which they are placed be thoroughly 
moist. 

Keep up a trim and tidy appearance in 
the vegetable garden, and remove old 
haulms and all untidy matter to the rub- 
bish heaps. 
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April 30 and May 1—S.A. Horticultural and 
Floricultural Society. Adelaide Town Hall. 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

April 29—Gawler Chrysanthemum 
Institute, Gawler. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The month of April, with its anticipated 
showers of rain, ushers in the beginning of 
unwonted activity to the open gardens. 
Cleaning up and battling with weeds, in- 
sects, and fungus pests, manuring and dig- 
ging it in, planting out seedlings, and a 
general trimming up are all items of im- 
portance during this month. 

Now is the time to consult your seed- 
men’s catalogues and pay visits to the nur- 
series. Any one interested in flowers need 
never be afraid to seek out a nurseryman 
and wander with him around his show of 
garden beauties. He recognises it as part 
of his business, and a visitor may learn a 
great deal from a practical man in half an 
hour spent in such a pleasant fashion. The 
result will probably be that the visitor 
may spend a few shillings for some things 
that will give him the greatest pleasure 
not merely for the time being, or a day or 
week or two, but for months, and maybe 
for years. This not only for himself, but 
to his family, his friends, and all who pass 
by his garden. One swallow does not 
make a summer, but one flower will often 
make a garden more beautiful than. ever it 
was before. 

Tt is rather surprising that the beauties 


in floriculture are not more sought after 
for presents to friends. What form of 
kindly regard is it-possible to give for the 
expression of feeling than a beautiful 
flower. The pleasure is doubly enhanced 
by the efforts of the recipient to cultivate 
it and show appreciation of the kindly gift. 
We commend this idea to our readers, and 
now is an opportune time to make the 
choice. 

A. twelyemonth’s subscription to “The 
Australian Gardener” is also a good form 
of present. Full of pleasant and instruc- 
tive reading. 
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©perations for April. 


Now is the time to plan and make any 
necessary alterations. There are few gar- 
dens in which perfect form has been at- 
tained, and there are few who fully realise 
what an important part form plays in the 
garden landscape, and that the graceful 
curves and sweeps of lawn and border are 
as satisfying in a sense as color. Every 
year should see some improvements made 
in this respect, another stage reached in 
the progress towards perfection. Besides 
effective and harmonious grouping of tree 
and shrub we undoubtedly want grace of 
outline—contour; and we want variety. 
We have had the whole summer in which 
to scan the garden features in the plenti- 
tude of bloom and leafage; we have had 
the opportunity to observe what it is, and 
to paint a mental picture of what it should 
be. Here is a straight line or an ugly 
angle that wants correcting. In another 
place perhaps there is monotony of forms ; 
the border wants deepening and throwing 
out here and there. Yonder the lawn 
must sweep into’ the border, and so on 
until the right effect is produced. Or 
maybe. we crave for change, and would. 
alter the design as we vary the color every 
year. The garden is plastic in the hands 
of a skilful designer. He alters a few 
lines, converts a portion of lawn into bor- 
- der, and border into lawn, and a transfor- 
mation is effected. We have only to vary 
our scheme in planting the herbaceous 
plants and summer annuals to make it still 
more complete. If a garden is well de- 
signed in the first instance with a minority 
of paths, an absence of angles, and the 
utmost made of its space there can be no 
end to the variationg of which it is capable. 
There are few perhaps who haye such a 
craving for variety, but at the same time 
there is a great advantage in these experi- 
ments and continual alterations, for the 
happiest effects are often obtained by 
chance. Every day Nature’s great garden 
and our neighbor’s gardens have some sug- 
gestion to offer us, and if we are not wise 
enough to register these hints “where every 
day we turn the leaf to read them,” and 
apply them at the first opportunity, we 
are no true gardeners. 

Now, then, is the time to make our plans 
and to put them into execution, before the 
autumn rains make the work impossible 
and cause a delay. Peg out your outlines, 
and in forming curves the amateur cannot 
do better than seek the assistance of the 
garden hose, for, with its supple substance, 
it readily falls into the graceful curves 
one has in one’s mind. Avoid insignifi- 
cant turns and twists, let the curves be 
bold, free, and easy. Aim at broad effects, 
and avoid petty details. Where a large 
lawn is to be treated it should not be cut 
up into numerous little flower beds of ela- 
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borate design. Let larger beds occupy 
the space towards the verge of the lawn, 
and let these be just sufficiently large and 
just sufficiently varied to break up what 
might be a monotony of green. That 
sward and flower bed may delightfully 
mingle, and the eye catch glimpses of 
smooth lawn between and beyond. 
beds may be formed in the shape of S's, 
concave and convex crescents, and similar 
designs with bold, free curves throwing 
out an occasional arm far into the sward. 
But let there be no confusion of lines or 
undue encroachments on the lawn to de- 
stroy the sense of spaciousness, of generous 
breadth which constitutes its chief charm. 

English grass lawns can be prepared and 
sown this month. The utmost care should 
be taken in the preparation of the soil. 
The ground should be deeply trenched, and 
the subsoil broken up. A good garden 
loam, not necessarily very rich, but con- 
taining a fair proportion of humus, should 
be supplied to a considerable amd equal 
depth all over. This is most important, 
for the lawn is one of the first things to 
show the effects of a dry summer, and if 
supplied with a sufficient body of soil it is 
able to hold more moisture in reserve. A 
perfect level must be provided with the 
aid of a spirit level and other means, and 
ali holes and hollows that may occur should 
be filled up with loam. Sow thickly with 
the best English lawn grass seed procur- 
able, and cover it with a film of light soil 
Roll the lawn before and after sowing, and 
at intervals during subsequent growth. It 
should be kept closely mown, and if this 
is done frequently the mowings may re- 
main to enrich the soil. Other excellent 
fertilisers are wood ashes with a little bone- 
dust or superphosphate intermixed, and an 
occasional top dressing at two yearly in- 
tervals of fine compost. 

The season for tree and shrub planting 
being close at hand, the places to 
receive them should be thoroughly 
prepared. Where the whole of a bed 
or border cannot be trenched and 
the soil renewed a wide, deep hole 
should be dug for the plant right down 
into the subsoil. _ The poorest of the soil 
should then be thrown out, and a well- 
prepared soil substituted. It is an excel- 
lent plan to fill the bottom of the hole 
with succulent green stuff from the rub- 
bish heap. This makes a cool, moist bot- 
tom of gradually decaying vegetable mould 
for the plant. This hole can remain open 
to await the coming of the tree, or can be 
filled up temporarily, and in any case is 
ready when the busy planting season 
arrives. ; 

*~ We advised the sowing of many hardy 
sumnier annuals last month. If this has 
been neglected it should be attended to 
during the present month. The same re- 
marks with regard to deep cultivation 
applies equally to these. The 
greater the depth of humic soil the 
more independent the plants will be 
of surface watering in the summer. It 
is always wise at this season to have a 
good supply of well-rotted manure on hand 
for the purpose of digging in and deepen- 
ing flower borders. T'wo feet of good soil 


The. 


should be the minimum depth all over the 
garden. 

The garden is gradually assuming an 
autumnal appearance. Autumn tints are 
JO SSO] 94} 10g ovsuoduIOD MOOS [IM som0} 
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summer bloom. The wind and heavy rain 
frequently experienced at this season make 
it necessary to tie up and stake many 
plants afresh. Exhausted and _ dying 
plants, w-chered stalks, and all untidy mat- 
ter should be promptly removed to prevent 
that bedraggled, unkempt appearance gar- 
dens too often present at this time of year. 
The Anemone Japonica is one of the glories 
of the autumn. Both the pink and the 
white varieties are quite hardy, increase 
rapidly, and are extremely decorative both — 
for indoor and garden purposes. Michael- 
mas Daisies or the Perennial Aster, be 
sides their soft, nebulous beauty, have also 
the virtue of flowering profusely at this ~ 
season. They are best replanted every 
year after flowering. The roots increase 
rapidly, and a big root will divide into seve- 


‘yal plants. Dahlias should still be making 


a display if the attention we have so often 
urged has been given them. _ Chrysanthe- 
mum, the autumn queen of flowers, should 
now be justifying its title. They are al- 
ways improved, even when only grown for 
garden decoration, by judicious disbud- 
ding. In doing so select the largest and 
most promising of the terminal buds, and 
reduce the side buds. Liquid manure, 
soot water more especially, will intensify 
the color of the flower and give more tone 
to the foliage. 

As May is a favorable month for plant- 


ing and transplanting Roses the ground 


should be thoroughly trenched and drained 
now for their reception. Cuttings of 
many hard-wooded trees and shrubs can be 
taken at this season. Hollyhocks, when 
they have finished flowering, can be cut 
down to within 6 in. of the ground. To 
propagate them the root can be divided or 
cuttings taken off the basal shoots. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


PSeCee > 
“UniEy Park.”—The specimens you 
send are Ferrus profanus, adult and 


nymph form. Regarding them Mr. J. G. 
O. Tepper, F.L.S., writes: “They are said 
t» injure orange-trees by piercing the 
young shoots. Have none myself, so can- 
not speak from experience. Find no 
damage from them in my garden. Natur- 
ally these bugs are predaceous—aphides, 
scales, caterpillars, even their own kind. 
Perhaps when unable to get any meat diet 
they take the vegetable. The chief native 
bush they frequent is the hedge acacia and 
its allies. 

“Rosr.”—Next month will be early 
enough to make your selection. We shall 
be pleased to publish a selection. 


“AUTUMN QurEEN.”—Care should be ex- 
ercised this month in watering Chrysan- 
themums. Those in full bloom will need 
only sufficient to keep the blooms. The 
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bursting buds can take weak liquid man- 
ure, while the younger buds will take al- 
ternate doses of pure wajter and liquid 
manure, while ammonia liquid is also re- 
commended as an alternating stimulant. 
Two or three days in between each water- 
ing, according to the weather. 


“Pink.”’—Strike the cuttings in sand. 


“Prsts.”’—If you have not time to pro- 
tect seedlings from the ravages of slugs it 
is hardly worth while setting them. We 
should adyise planting out Pinks, Gera- 
niums, Violets, Daisies, well-grown 
Stocks, Pentstemons, Antirrhiniums, and 
edging of Echeveria. With these and 
such like plants you can havd a nice-looking 
front garden with no more trouble than 
the planting, occasional watering, and 
weeding. <A few shrubs, if you have room, 
such as Spireas, Choisyas, Salvias, and 
Lilacs, also Roses in bush, half-standards, 
and climbers. Ten minutes a day will 
suffice to keep such a garden worth looking 
at without fear of destruction by pests. 


“QGuapioLus.’—We will gladly publish 
differences of opinion, but nothing’ per- 
sonal. 


“FrLowers.’—Spring flowering bulbs 
may still be planted this month, also an- 
other sowing of hardy annuals. Divide and 
replant Phloxes and other herbaceous 
plants and layerCarnations. Prick off seed- 
lings when large enough into boxes 3 or 4 
in. apart. Thin the flower buds of Camel- 
lias and Chrysanthemums. Clear out all 
dead annuals. 


“KircHEeN.”—The main crop of peas, 
broad beang, onions, and most of the hardy 
vegetables may be sown this month. Plant 
shallots, potato, and tree onions, herbs, 
horseradish, artichokes, cabbage, and cauli- 
flowers, and earth up potatoes and celery 
as it becomes fully grown. 


“Tie SPARROW” seems to have been as 
little esteemed by the Egyptians as by our- 
selves. In hieroglyphics it stood for 
“smallness, inferiority, vileness, or wicked- 
ness.” : 


“Ocimum ViRIDE” is said to drive away 
mosquitoes. It is used in Africa, of 
which place it is a native, as a remedy for 
fever. The plant might be grown here 
with advantage, for, besides the qualities 
mentioned, the genus is aromatic, one 
species, Sweet Basil, being a well-known 
kitchen herb. The name is derived from 
the Greek ‘‘ozo,” to smell. 


“Recrpe.”—When all our daughters have 
undergone a University course we may ex- 
pect to see revised cookery books some- 
what as follows: Take 1 lb. of the ground 
seed of Triticum vulgare, 4 lb. crystallised 
juice of Saccharum offieinarum, 1 Ib. desic- 
cated berries of Vitis vinefera, 4 lb. adipose 
tissue of Bostaurus, 2 oz. saccharated exo- 
derm of Citrus limonum, small portions of 
Sodium chloride and Sodium bi-carbonate, 
2 ova of Gallus bankiva, 1 small radix of 
Daucus carota, and a little perisperm of 
Nyristica moschata, 
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Letters from the States. 


PSOoeona> 


New South Wales. 


Early last month Mr. Hugh Dixson in- 
vited a number of ladies and gentlemen 
interested in horticulture to his home, 
“Abergeldie,’ Summer Hill (Sydney) to 
inspect a splendid specimen of Grammato- 
phyllum speciosum, the “Queen of Or- 
chids,”’ a very rare variety. The plant is 
a gigantic one for an orchid, the circum- 
ference being 30 ft., and the stems 7 ft. 6 
in. long, not counting the leaves. It is in 
full flower, this being almost the only re- 
cord of any specimen flowering in Aus- 
tralia. The visitors greatly admired the 
fine display of flowers in the greenhouses 
and garden of “Abergeldie,” the collection 
showing to great advantage. 

The monthly meeting of the Horticul- 
tural Association was held at the Queen’s 
Hall on Friday evening, 6 inst., Mr. A. 
Hamilton presiding. Some excellent exhi- 
bits were tabled, including 24 specimens of 
cut flowers and 7 shrubs from the Botanic 
Gardens. The collections of Dahlias, 
Roses, and Begonias exhibited by Messrs. 
Longhurst, Holland, Kershaw, and Sulli- 
van were good, and attracted much atten- 
tion. Mr.-C. E. Vessey read a paper on 
“How Not To Do It,” in which he dealt 
humorously with the mistakes of the ama- 
teur gardener in laying out and planting 
gardens. On the motion of Mr. Tomkins, 
it was resolved to petition the Government 
to amend the Vegetation Diseases Act 
particularly in the direction of fruit pests. 

The Drummoyne Horticultural Society 
held its Autumn Show on Saturday after- 
noon, 14th inst. Mr. F. Farnell, M.L.A., 
declared the Show open. There was a good 
display of cut blooms, pot plants, fruits, 
and vegetables. The collections of pot 
plants were very fine, more especially the 
Bouvardias grown and exhibited by Mr. W. 
H. Bourne. A feature of the Show was the 
competition in making and arranging but- 
tonhole bouquets and baskets of flowers 
by children under the age of fifteen years. 
These were arranged and made up in the 
presence of the judges in the hall. The 
buttonhole bouquet contest was won by 
Miss Annie Gear (11 years), Miss Amy 
Atkins (6 years) being second. The bas- 
ket competition was won by Miss Amy 
Atkins, Miss Olive Barder being second. 
During the evening special prizes were 
presented to Masters Roth and H. Barder 
for the best-grown fruit-trees by children 
of members of the society. In the Rose 
classes the principal prize-winners were: 
Messrs. G. Knight (who secured the cham- 
pion award), W. C. McKay, and E. Atkins, 


Mr. W. H. Bourne was successful in secur- 


ing the prize for the five champion Bou- 
vardias. The other championship awards 


were as follows: Four pot plants, Mr. B. 


Atkins; two light and three dark colored 
Roses, Mr. E. Atkins, Amongst the other 
successful exhibitors were: Mr. O. Tar. 
rant, collection of plants;. Mr. E. Kerr, 


collection of Staghorns and Elkhorns; 
Mr. J. A. Cullip, collection of vegetables ; 
and Mrs. Barder, collection of preserves. 
On Saturday evening, 28th February, 
the Neutral Bay Horticultural Society 
held its monthly meeting in the Waters- 
leigh Hall, Ben Boyd-road. Notwithstand- 
ing the dry season, the exhibition was very 
creditable. The display of Dahlias, fancy, 
self, Cactus, and Pom Poms, by Mr. C. W. 
D. Richardson, was excellent. It was a 
non-competitive exhibit, and was very 
highly commended by the judges. Some 
of the Roses, Carnations, and Bouvardias 
were first class; in fact, I have not seen 
better at any of the recent Shows. Miss 
Peden’s exhibits were tastefully arranged, 
and deservedly gained first prizes: 12 
Roses, W. E. Cook, F. N. Camroux; 6 do., 
W. E. Cook, R. J. Maclean; 3 do., S. H. 
Robertson and G. W. Colley Priest (equal) ; 
champion do., Niphetos, grown by S. H. 
Robertson; 12 Carnations, J. Staven- 
hagen; 6 do., F. N. Camroux, J. Staven- 
hagen; 3 do., R. J. Maclean, T..W. 
Young; champion do., “Mr. H. J. Pier,” 
grown by F. N. Camroux; 6 cut flowers, 
J. Knowles, J. T. Ralston; 3 cut flowers, 
R. Miller, W. E. Cook; arrangement 
flowers and foliage in stand, Miss Peden, 
Mrs. R. J. Maclean; arrangement flowers 


and. foliage in basket, Miss Peden; pot 
plant in flower, S. H. Robertson; pot 
plant, foliage, S. H. Robertson; fern in 


pot, S. H. Robertson; hanging basket, T. 
W. Young; vegetables, A. R. Harrison, J. 
Knowles. In this section the prevailing 
opinions of visitors were contrary to the 
judges’. I am also inclined to think that 
Mr. Knowles should have been awarded 
first prize. Cactus Dahlias, A. R. Harri- 
son, F. W. Young; Bouvardias, W. E. 
Cook, Mrs. R. J. Maclean. An unsuc- 
cessful exhibitor in this class, Mr. Knowles, 
displayed three excellent spikes of “Beauty 
of New South Wales.” 


PESESCSSRE > 
South Australia. 


March month in South Australia is 
looked forward to as one of the hottest, 
driest, barest, and, generally speaking, 
most trying to all kinds of life, whether in 
the animal or vegetable kingdom. ‘This 
year, however, the month has been the re- 
verse of all this. Indeed, taking the 
average heat of South Australfian sum- 
mer as a standard, there has been prat- 
tically no summer at all. Only once has 
the thermometer ranged as high as 105 
deg., and only a few times about the 100 
deg. point. Certainly the change- 
able character of the weather has been 
somewhat trying to the human system 
where weak points are available for 
searching east winds, but there has not 
been that worn-out feeling that follows 
the extreme heat of a regular summer. 
The vegetable kingdom has been all the 
better for this moderation, of summer heat 
and cool nights, with the result that phe- 
nomenal fruit and vintage seasons have 


ensued. 
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This was strongly in evidence at the 
Royal A.H. and F. Society, the Mount 
Barker A. and H. Society, and the Mount 
Pleasant A. and H. Society's Shows, all 
held during March. The Autumn Shows 
as a rule are not regarded on the plains 
with anything like the interest that at- 
taches to the Spring Show. But fast 
month the products compared equally 
with anything that was ever exhibited at 
a Spring Show. The fruit were as fine 
as it is possible for fruit to be, while the 
vegetables were superb. This is not usual 
at the Adelaide Autumn Show, and the 
flowers, too, were better than anything 
for the time of year that we had seen. But 
here we must put in a plea to the officials 
on behalf of the flowers. The gardeners 
do their best, the flowers do their utmost 
to put their fanciest blooms up for show, 
then why should not some better effort 
at arrangement be made. We are quite 
fred to admit that the disposition of the 
pot plants, seating and promenading ar- 
rangements were an improvement on pre- 
vious years, but the show pots, and cut 
flowers we are positive could be arranged 
with greater effect. For instance, a 
space left between each exhibit would re- 
lieve the dense mass of wloom and give 
the visitors a chance of criticising the 
judging of the prizes. It often happens 
that in Carnations there is not much to 
choose between two or three exhibits, but 
it is sometimes difficult to discover which 
have gained honors. It is time, too, that 
those old wooden boxes to carry the cut 
flewers were shied out and offered to some 
juvenile Society, that would be glad to be 
saved the expense of making them. The 
flowers are beautiful, and have a right to 
ba shown in all their beauty, which they 
certainly cannot be when dumped down 
up to their necks on a straght, flat piece 
of timber. The Horticultural Society, at 
their last Show, led the way with one or 
two Douglas cases, and the Royal should 
follow suit after seeing the splendid effect 
attained by exhibiting the flowers in some- 
thing like their natural habit. 

Then again, we-would disqualify every 
exhibit that did not possess a correct 
name, neatly and visibly shown. If the 
Show is not to be in some measure educa- 
tive, and of some value commercially, 
then we say that if the flowers are merely 
looked at the object of the Show is largely 
missed. . It is gratifying to look at pretty 
flowers, but it worth something to know 
what they are, even if only to satisfy the 
curiosity of the ignorant. But there is 
something more in it than that, and the 
wonder is that the nurserymen, who are 
the largest prizetakers, do not for their 
own benefit attach the names to their ex- 
hibits. It would surely lead to business. 
But apart from all that, we contend that 
it should be recognised*as part of the suc- 
cess of the exhibition to have the flowers 
properly named and displayed. 

From a competitive point of view the 
Show was not exactly disappointing, but 
we could wish to see a few more competi- 
tors. It is a pity that gardeners allow 
the same competitors year after year to 
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carry off the same prizes. 
is agreed that this 


Of course, it 
does not deteriorate 


the bloom. If they are worth the prize 
they get it. True; but if the names of 
Newman, Smith, Halliday, Giles, and 


Sewell were taken out of the prize-list, 
there would be practically no Show at all. 
This means that these growers take the 
prizes year after year in endless succession, 
and there is no inducement to others to 
come in. It would be unfair and unwise 
to exclude any gardener from exhibiting, 
but some arrangement might be made in 
classifying nursery exhibits, gentlemen’s 
gardeners’ exhibits, and amateur exhibits. 
This might induce a better class of com- 
petition. 

The Gloxinias were good, but there was 
no competition, and the same with Bego- 
nias, there was only a contest between 
two exhibits. In view of the fact that 
there are scores of houses where these 
beauties can be raised, it seems a little 
absurd that there should be piractically 
no competition in them. Pelargoniums 
were little better favored, but nothing to 
what it should be, and as for the grace- 
ful Fuchsia, it seems to have gone out of 
cultivation. Cannas appear to be settling 
into popularity, and some fine blooms 
were shown. An old-time favorite, the 
Delphinium, seems now to be making for 
popularity, and we werd glad to notice 
some fine spikes, and Gladioli have come 
witharush. There were some fine cuts of 
these. Dahlias, too, are staying well in 
popular regard, and notwithstanding the 
opinion of some leading growers that the 
Cactus varieties would not last in favor, 
they were greatly admired for their lovely 
tints. 

At Mount Barker Show the flowers were 
good, but Messrs. Halliday, Smith, Haw- 
ker, and Giles swept up the prize-money. 
A‘ Mount Pleasant, however, the honors 
were divided up amongst a greater num- 
ber of exhibitors. 

Taking them altogether the Autumn 
Shows were very successful. 
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(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


‘Middleburg, Holland, February 23, 1903. 


Middleburg, province Zeeland, under 51 
deg. N. lat., has the mildest winter climate 
of Holland, the lowest mean being yet 34 
deg. Of course, many periods of severe 
weather occupy every winter here, but the 
thermometer seldom goes as low as 140 
Fahr. 
times a temperature of 90 has occurred, 
and only once 50 was registered, this being 
in the very severe winter of 1890-1891, 
when in Britain, Germany, and France the 
minimum registered was very much below 
zero. But very mild winters also occur 
when vegetation is not stopped at all, and 


For twenty-five years only four. 


Australian or Cape plants survive in the 
open. : 

Of Cape plants only the genus Tritoma 
is hardy here ; Phygelius Capensis is killed 
every winter to the ground, but springs up 
every year from the root. Laurus nobilis, 
Prunus Lauricerasus, Tilanthus glandalosa, 
(Tree of Heaven) are hardy here. Acacia 
Melanoscylon is killed to the ground, but 
the root sends up strong shoots in April. 

Of the many thousands of species in my 
garden I have often tried tender plants to 
winter in the open, with very curious re- 
sults. They proved that every species of 
plant has its own minimum of temperature. 
The name of the genus does not indicate 
that all the ypecies of that genus have the 
same degree of hardiness. 

In very mild winters all the Australian 
plants can be left in the open, especially if 
planted out. They will gain sufficient 
strength to stand light frosts, but as we do 
not know if a winter will be severe or mild 
this is of little importance to the gardener. 

The Californian Giant Tree (Sequoia 
gigantea) has made fair growth in my gar- 
den. I have now a specimen of about five 
meters in height, with good erect stem. 
There is another specimen in a garden 
here measuring fifteen meters. 

The first plant flowering this early 
spring was the green Hellebore (Hellebo- 
rus viridis), often in mild winters flowering 
already in December. The winter Aconite 
(Evanthis hyemalis), the Snowdrop (Galan- 
thus vigralis), and others are now follow- 
ing. But as we now have had about five 
weeks of very mild weather we are sure to 
get a very cold March. Many plants are 
developing their leaves, which, of course, 
will be ruined if frosts occur. 

I have made observations about the first 
flower opening of several plants in my gar- 
den since 1881, and have found a very 
great difference if one year is compared 
with another, as the difference in mean 
temperature between two-years is often 
very great also. 

The usual spring drought and very cold 
weather following in the first half of May 
hinders very much the sowing of seeds, 
while the second half of May or the first 
days of June is too late to get flowering 
plants the same season. This unfavorable 
weather we are to expect this year also 
owing to the permanent south-west and 
westerly winds, with gales of great force for 
the latter five weeks, which will be coun- 
ter-balanced by permanent cold east and 
north-east winds, with severe frosts next 
month (March). 

The fifteenth International Horticul- 
tural Exhibition at Gent (Belgium) of the 
Societe d’Agriculture et de Botanique will 
be held from the 18th to 26th April next, 
and consist of twenty-eight groups, with 
620 collections of plants, cut flowers, gar- 
den requisites, glasshouses with heating 
apparatus, &c., &c. The building contain- 
ing all this will be of enormous dimensions. 

Rubus deliciosus (Torr), a North Ameri- 
can shrub with very large rose-like flowers, 
is now much cultivated on account of the 
latter, with which it is covered in abun- 
dance. 
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* CHRYSANTHEMUMS. « 
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Chrysanthemums for Exhibition. 


Read before the Montreal Gardeners and 
Florists’ Club by George A. Robin- 
son. 


The subject assigned to me this evening 
is too broad to be covered in one paper, 
and as the club has decided to hold a show 
next Fall I will confine myself to remarks 
on, growing specimen plants and cut 
blooms. lf this paper is the means of 
instilling a larger degree of enthusiasm 
into the members, and thereby, we get a 
larger number of exhibitors, I shall feel 
amply repaid. 

Sucessful growers of specimen: Chrysan- 
themum plants commence at exhibition 
time to prepare for the next year, by not- 
ing varieties, with their distinctive quali- 
ties, such as color, stocky growth, and size 
of bloom. Having decided on what varie- 
ties to grow, “eternal vigilance” must be 
the watchword until the prize cards are 
hanging on your plants. 

Cuttings from the base of the stock, 
rooted in the early part of February, 
make the best specimen plants. 

A. common fault is to leave the cuttings 
in the sand until they make a spindly 
growth and wiry roots. Nothing more 
effectually impairs the future constitution 
of the plant. Just as soon as the cuttings 
stand up stiff it will be found that roots 
one-half inch in length are formed. This 
is the time to pot them, and you will have 
a clean, thrifty plant that will go right 
into the new soil and render a good ac- 
count of itself. 

The first potting should be into two-inch 
pots, using a light soil, placing the young 
plants in a cool, airy house. Give the 
plants a two-inch shift as they require it, 
using a heavier soil at each potting. At 
the final potting, in June, use good, well- 
rotted fibrous loam, with a sprinkling of 
bonemeal, and burned refuse or lime rub- 
bish, to keep the soil open. Use very little 
manure, as too much humus has a ten- 
dency to sour the soil before the roots can 
make much headway, while the properties 
of value are exhausted wefore they can: be 
used. Pot moderately firm, and water 
sparingly, until the plants get well rooted. 

Pinching must be attended to regularly, 

commencing when the plants are in small 
pots and four inches high, | continuing 
without intermission until about the end 
of July. This work must be done sys- 
tematically, never allowing one shoot to 
gain strength at the expense of the weaker 
ones. 
After the pinching is stopped the training 
must be attended to. Don’t allow the 
shoots to get all bunched together, as this 
means diseased foliage. Give the plants 
plenty of room; turn them around occa- 
sionally to keep them in good shape. 
Syringe twice a day in bright weather. 


A. light fumigating, a dusting with to- 
bacco dust, or a syringing with some of the 
many tobacco extracts will obviajte the 
injury often caused by the ravages of in- 
sects. 

As soon as the plants are well rooted 
in the flowering pots, feeding should com- 
mence. Tho larger and stronger the 
plant the more food it will require. It 
is-far better to underfeed than to over- 
feed, until the buds are seb, as over-feeding 
at this stage will result in a tall and weak 
growth. After the buds are set feeding 
must commence in real earnest and must 
be persevered in. It is just about this 
time that the close observer realises what 
a gross feeder the Chrysanthemum is. 
This part of the treatment is not the most 
pleasant thing in the world, but on it de- 

ends the final success. Animal manure 
should be the basis of all fertilisers. 
coctions made from horse, sheep, or cow 
manure are the safest to use. Hen man- 
ure and nightsoil are both excellent fer- 
tilisers, but musb be used with discretion. 
Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
in the proportion of one-quarter ounce to 
one gallon of water is beneficial. A com- 
plete change of food each week is much 
better than mixing several fertilisers to- 
gether all the time. It is impossible to 
give the exact proportions of each of these 
fertilisers. This, and the time to elapse 
between each feeding, must be left to the 
discretion of the grower. 

An occasional dose of lime water will 
keep the soil sweet and aid materially in 
hardening up the shoots. All feeding 
must cease as soon as the flowers begin to 
show color. 

Disbudding must be attended to as soon 
as the buds are large enough to handle. 
This work should be done as much as pos- 
sible early in the morning while the buds 
are brittle. 

In disbudding, commence at the top of 
the shoot, and if the top bud gets broken 
out, one a little lower down. will be left to 
replace it. 

Just as soon as the blooms begin to show 
color the final staking must be done; and 
at this time the plants will have reached 
a stage where it is possible to put each 
bloom in its proper position to make a 
symmetrical plant. 

For exhibition blooms, cuttings rooted 
the early part of March and flowered in 
soven or eight-inch pots, with one, two, 
or three blooms to the plant, are in every 
way superior to later cuttings flowered in 
six-inch pots. The blooms in the former 
may not be any larger, but they will have 
a better finish. 

The cultural decorations given for speci- 
men plants will apply equally for specimen 
blooms. 

A. problem in which experts greatly dif- 
fer is “taking the bud.” Myopinionisthat 
the early crown buds, with but very few 
exceptions, should not be taken. August 
15 is early enough to take the bud of most 


De-. 


varieties, and many will make exhibition 
flowers if the buds are taken later. 

Most of the failures from crown buds 
are caused by keeping them too cool. A 
temperature of 50 deg. at night with a rise. 
during the day should be maintained. 

With a terminal bud the plants must be 
kept cool to allow the latest formed wood 
to ripen. Neglect of this important mat- 
ter is the cause of most of the trouble with 
weak-necked flowers. 

Some delicate manipulation is required 
just before the exhibition to have each 
variety in perfection at the proper time. 
The best way to retard carly bicoms is to 
put the plants inte ? cool, dry, and dark- 
ened room, or cellar. They ‘keep much 
better in this way than if cut and treated 
similarly. To force a late ploom is a very 
difficult matter, and is very often attended. 
with very indifferent success. 

There has been a lot of discussion lately 
upon the varieties known as weak-stemmed 
for exhibition purpcses. I cannot see 
any objection in supporting a weak-stem- 
med flower for exhibition purposes. Many 
of the largest and most graceful reflexed 
flowers are too heavy to stand erect, and 
these varieties are the very ones that prove 
the most attractive at the exhibitions. 
The elimination of these varieties from 
flower shows is having its effect on the 
American. raiser, and while varieties such 
as the white and yellow Major Bonnaffon, 
Pennsylvania, Ivory, &c., are disseminated 
in large numbers, the more showy sorts 
are neglected; consequently, we have to 
rely on European and Australian raisers 
for these. 

“Variety is the spice of life,’ and espe- 
cially the life of a Chrysanthemum exhi- 
bition; so let us collect all the large, showy, 
and odd, as well as the commercial varie- 
ties, and have a show to please the public, 
rather than to suit ourselves.— ‘Florists’ 
Exchange.” 


> SOEs S 


Plants to Carry Twenty or Thirty 
Blooms. 


“T wish to grow a few Chrysanthemums 
with from twenty to thirty blooms each 
on a separate stem, and would be glad to 
know the names of six of the most -suit- 
able kinds (different colors) and how to 
manage them from the time the cuttings 
are struck.—YORKSHIRE.” 

Had you inserted cuttings of the varie- 
ties you intend to grow a month earlier 
you would have enhanced your prospects 
of success. Still, provided you commence 
operations without delay, and use some 
bottom heat to hasten the rooting, you 
may make up for some of the lost time. 
The most suitable kinds for your purpose, 
in different colors, are: Lizzie Adcock, 
rich yellow ; Crimson Source d’Or, orange- 
crimson; White Quintus, pure white; 
Pink Selborne, lilac pink; Bronze Soleil 
d’Octobre, bronzy-fawn; and William 
Seward, a deep rich crimson. Each of the 
above-mentioned sorts is of easy culture. 
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and given proper treatment should make 
a fine display. When the plants are 
about 6 in. high take out the point of the 
growth. Keep the plants rather dry at 
the roots for a few days to assist in the 
development of new shoots in the axils of 
the leaves. From the several new shoots 
select two or three of the stronger, grow- 
ing these on, and rub out the weaker ones. 
Pot on the young plants into larger pots 
from time to time, using tuose 9 in. in 
diameter in which to flower them. Never 
pot on a plant until it has filled its pot 
with roots, and never pinch a plant at the 
same time that it is being repotted. At 
least a week should elapse vetween the two 
operations. After the first stopping, al- 
ready described in detail, you should pinch 
out the point of each succeeding 6 in. to 8 
in. of growth, giving the final pinching 
about the third week in June. This must 
necessarily develop plants of a bushy cha- 
racter. We would advise you to partially 
disbud your plants, and if you prefer to 
have flowers of medium size on stiff, erect 
stems, retain only one bud on each shoot. 
Throughout the summer and early 
autumn give the plants a good open sunny 
position, standing them on boards, slates. 
tiles, or anything of this kind to prevent 
the ingress of worms. Insert strong 
stakes or Bamboo canes for the support of 
the branching growths, lightly looping 
these to the stakes with raffia. Do not 
feed the plants until the flowering pots 
are well filled with roots. House the 
plants during the last week in September. 
Greenfly if present may be eradicated 
by dusting with tobacco powder.—W. V. 
T., in “Gardening.” 


1eSSseesee 
Chrysanthemum Blooms in Vases 


——— 


What is wanted at exhibitions in con- 
nection with vase classes for cut Chrysan- 
themumsismore of that free-and-easy style 
of setting up the flowers seen in our own 
homes. When it is required that so many 
blooms only be shown in a vase to be 
Judged chiefly das exhibition flowers and 
without any other foliage, then it is ine- 
vitable that the classe or classes will be- 
come as monotonous and objectionable as 
are the board classes. I could but notice 
in our own show here in Kingston last 
November, that by far the prettiest vases 
of blooms were those of amateurs and cot- 
tagers, who had not only a free hand as to 
flowers and arrangements, but also 
brought their own vases, all being more 
or less diverse. These were far more pleas- 
ing than were the large show bloom 
classes. It seems to be very evident, 
judging by what has been written, that 
the public or amateur taste, so far as 
Chrysanthemum showsars concerned, is re- 
belling against the big or fat flowers in 
vases, and is asking for something much 
more pleasing, decorative, and artistic. 
The fat flower classes are the fond children 
of those whose highest aim in flower cul- 
ture is to win good prizes. These exhi- 

_bitors must be given to understand that 


. the exhibitors’ favorites. 


such ideas in relation to flowers are becom- 
ing repulsive. There is now, in relation to 
Carnations, a great rebellion against dres- 
sing the flowers and showing them with 
paper collars. The same thing is crop- 
ping up in connection with the showing of 
Roses—still so terribly formal in their 
boxes. So also with Dahlias, even the 
beautiful Cactus forms being shown in 
rigid wire frames in the most unnatural 
way, so that people are getting tired. of 
seeing them so displayed, and are calling 
for more natural methods of showing 
them. But of all Lowers none seem natur- 
ally better suited for vase display than 
Chrysanthemums do, as they have long, 
stiff stems, and can be set up in almost 
any lengths, thus admitting, especially in 
conjunction with draping foliage, most 
pleasing and _ graceful arrangements. 
Show committees cannot too readily lend 
their attention to what the public ask, 
and cater less for the old stereotyped 
lumpy blooms which for so long have been 
One unpleasant 
feature of the big bloom competitions is 
that the trade make it their business to 
knock out varieties that have been favo- 
rites after a couple of years or so of show- 
ing, because old varieties have become 
plentiful and cheap. That is done by fore- 
ing on growers new varieties that can 
hardly be said now to show advance or di- 
versity on the old ones, and if some will 
not foolishly purchase them others will. 
Chrysanthemum showing has been a fine 
trade bloom, but it has seen its best days, 
happily. A correspondent, Essex,” sneers 
at market blooms. He is welcome to do so, 
but his sneer will only help stay the 
growth of public taste for more beauty 
and less bigness in Chrysanthemums.—A. 
Dean, in “Gardening.” — 


ee otots 


Chrysanthemums Deteriorating. 


The haste which in the past has charac- 
terised all operations in the culture of 
exhibition Chrysanthemums is largely re- 
sponsible for the weakened constitution of 
many of the varieties, which from time to 
time have taken a high position at the 
leading exhibitions. A new variety is in 
the first season grown to its fullest extent. 
As most exhibitors know full well, a pro- 
mising novelty, no matter whether it be a 
seedling or a plant of a few years’ stand- 
ing, is grown for “all it is worth,” in the 
language of the grower. From the very 
outset a strain is put upon the energies 
of the plant, and all through the growing 
season the same course of treatment is 
observed. This, being followed by a 
period of some six to eight weeks’ treat- 
ment in a glasshouse, often overcrowded 
with plants, weakens the plant. For 
some months the plants are highly fed, 
so that when the time comes round for 
procuring stock, cuttings of a most unde- 
sirable kind are the only ones obtainable. 
But the feverish haste to commence an- 
other season’s work, plants grown in the 


manner just described could be treated in 
a way to restore, to some extent, at least, 
their lost constitution. Some of the lead- 
ing growers plant out stock of the better 
sorts, but with the novelties they have 
no chance of doing so. When the few 
stock plants come into their possession, 
the Chrysanthemum specialists, to meet 
the demand for novelties made upon 
them, put in every cutting, and in the 
succeeding flowering season growers won- 
der why the new sorts fail to reach the 
standard seen during the previous season, 
and also so faithfully described in the gar- 
dening journals. The process of deteriora- 
tion which begins so early in the life of the 
plants is continued in the two or three 
succeeding seasons, and unless the consti- 
tution of each one is exceptionally robust 
and vigorous, the variety, so to speak, 
goes to the wall. What else can we ex- 
pect, after giving the plants so severe a 
system of culture? It is unreasonable to 
expect anything else than failure, and so 
long as the present system of early propa- 
gation. is followed, so long will results be 
unsatisfactory. 

It is not possible for every grower to 
plant out in his garden a batch of exhi- 
bition sorts, and many are not jprepared 
to take that trouble. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that it is a wise course to 
adopt, and it brings its own reward. If 
it is not possible to grow stock plants in 
the open border as suggested, other means, 
though not so good, may be taken to 
achieve somewhat similar results. Plants 
which have been subjected to high culture 
should, after flowering, be cut down and 
either have the ball of earth and roots 
reduced, and be potted up into 6-in. or 
other smaller pots, using good soil for the 
purpose, or they should be plunged in soil 
in frames, or, better still, in soil of a fairly 
light character on the side benches of the 
glasshouses. The latter position is the 
better one, and so long as the plants are 
not excited into quick growth by a high 
temperature, the resulting growths, 
which should develop in the early days of 
the year and just as the days begin to 
lengthen, should be all the grower desires. 
Cuttings from such plants may be put in 
with the reasonable prospect of producing 
satisfactory results. Instead of lanky and 
unsightly plants developing, those of dwarf 
to medium growth should be the result. 
These latter, too, are easier to handle, and 
also retain their foliage much better. I 
have just seen a batch of piants treated 
in the,manner described, and these are 
now freely developing growths of a sturdy 
kind. A January and February propa- 
gation is quite early enough for all pur- 
poses—C. H. N., in “Gardening.” 
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Carnation Gardening at Neutral 
Bay, Sydney Harbour. 


By J. STAVENHAGEN. 


Wo have heard a great deal about Syd- 
ney and its surroundings, coupled, of 
course, with laudatory comments on “Our 
Harbour,” but even the casual observer 
must have been struck by the great same- 
ness of foliage, ‘and the remarkable ab- 
sence of any attempt on anything like a 
large scale to remedy this great defect. 
The cause is not far to seek, and it may be 
summed up in very few words—the want 
of good soil. 

Freestone and sandstone are practically 
everywhere, and with the exception of a 
little good soil gathered here and there in 
« gully the soil available is but more or 
less barren sand, and any attempt to pro- 
mote vegetation is naturally accompanied 
by great expense, as in many instances 
good soil would have to be brought great 
distances. 

Were it not for this the otherwise ex- 
tremely favorable position of Sydney Har- 
bor would make it one of the most beau- 
tiful spots on the face of the earth. 

This want of good soil naturally throws 
any attempt at beautifying upon the indi- 
vidual, and it follows of necessity that when 
seeking to cultivate his garden the owner 
will naturally consider what he can grow 
to the best advantage. Frequently a few 
miles back from the actual water line of 
the Harbor there are belts of clay, and 
the gardener will at once take advantage of 
such a circumstance to cultivate roses ; but 
it will be freely admitted that the possi- 
bilities of cultivating beautiful flowers in 
sandy soil with the aid of manures is 
nearly always overlooked. 

Annuals of all kinds can be grown in 
light soil, but of all plants the Carnation 
demands soil of this character. It is al- 
most impossible to grow the Carnation in 
stiff soil, or, at any rate, there is no com- 
parison between the success attendant 
upon the cultivation of this plant in stiff 
soil as compared with light sandy soil. 

Very few flowers repay cultivation bet- 
ter than the Carnation, but, like all 
flowers that are brought to perfection, 
_ they need a certain amount of trouble and 
care. Often the amateur gardener will 
take an enormous amount of trouble in his 
garden, with poor results, simply because 
his efforts are misdirected. One-tenth of 
the same amount of energy properly diret- 
ted would bring its own reward by the 
ample attainment of the object he is seek- 
ing. Without any attempt,to use scien- 
tific terms or theories, but.giving my own 
experience in such a way as even the most 
unlearned amateur may grasp my mean- 
ing, I will endeavor shortly to explain 
the methods which I have adopted to cul- 


tivate the Carnation under perhaps the 
most unfavorable conditions possible. 

My garden is situated in Neutral Bay, 
about half a mile from the water’s edge. 
Apart from the intrusion of rocky boul- 
ders, which had to be cut up and removed, 
the soil consisted mainly of ironstone, 
gravel, and sand, about as hungry and as 
poor a soil as anybody could attempt to 
turn into a garden. Laborious sifting left 
2 yellowish sand, very apt to cake after 
exposure to the sun. Out of this crude 
material a fairly successful garden has 
been built up. The one undoubtedly 
favorable circumstance was the absolutely 
perfect trenching which took place. Many 
hundreds of loads of cow manure were 
used. Whenever it was possible to obtain 
vegetable matter, such as weeds, &c., these 
were buried in as large a quantity as. it 
was possible to obtain them. The settling 
of the ground which took place almost 
after every shower of rain was made up 
by digging in cow manure, and when the 
usual crop of weeds, which cow manure 
nearly always produces, followed, these, 
too, were dug in. So much for the soil. 

Favorable spots were then chosen for the 
Carnation beds, which, after frequent fork- 


taken not to go too near to the roots of the 
young plants, which should be left to for- 
age for themselves. Frequently after a 
shower of rain in the warm weather a jper- 
fect carpet of weeds will be produced. 
Fork them in while they are but a few 
inches high ; the Carnations will take very 
kindly to them. With such neavy manu- 
ring it is quite possible that the soil may 
become a little rank, particularly if there 
aro no heavy showers of rain. Many gar- 
deners use lime in the cultivation of Car- 
nations. ‘This may be very well in the 
naturally rich soil, but with such soil as I 
am describing I would much prefer to use 
soot; and for convenience it is just as well 
to mix the soot in with the preparation. 
If the plants have been lying dormant for 
some time, and blooms are wanted for any 
particular period, an application of this 
preparation applied five to six weeks 
beforehand will undoubtedly produce the 
blooms, renewing the application in mil- 
der form as may be deemed advisable. At 
any rate, this is my experience in the soil 
referred to, whether or not it will be suc- 
cessful in stiffer soils I am unable to say. 
Experience will soon prove the quantity of 
liquid manure which should be used. 
Should the soil become soured by repeated 
manuring a little lime will always correct 
any such condition. Soot can be relied 


upon. as a great deterrent to any fungoid 
growths. 


ing, became very suitable for the purpose 
for which they were designed. Young 
plants were secured from one of the able 
nurserymen, of whom there are many in 
Sydney, and it now became the question 
of rearing these to the best possible advan- 
tage. This was done by continually feed- 


‘ing the plants with liquid manure, of 


which raw cow manure was the body. <A 
large tub, holding about a hundred gallons 
of water, was used. In this the following 
preparation was mixed: Four buckets of 
raw cow manure, one bucket of élay or 
black soil as procurable, half a bucket of 
bonedust and blood. Sufficient water 
added to make the mixture really fluid. 
Whilst the beds were comparatively new 
this mixture was used about once a fort- 
night, then about once a month, care being 


Types of Dr. Weissmantel’s 
Carnation System. 


(Illustration from “Otto Froebel.’’) 


1. Edged Picotee: Short stripes from 
edge inwards; quite even. 

2. Old German Picotee: A succession of. 
short stripes from the edge to the middle 
of petals. 

3. New German Picotee: Stripes as in 
No. 2; however, reaching further towards 
the centre, being here and there bent, 
broken, or prolonged. 

4, Pyramidal Picotee: 


Stripes forming 
a wedge; most beautiful. Dy 
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5. Dutch Picotee: A mixture of Nos. 
2 and 4. 

6. New French Picotee: Edge as in No. 
2, but, in addition, there is a series of 
markings radiating from centre line of 
petal and touching the edging. 


7. New Spanish Picotee: Like No. 6, but 
with two inner sets of markings. 

8. New Italian Picotee. Very rare; like 
No. 6, but with three inner sets of mark- 
ings. 

3. Torch: Markings of two colors, melt- 
ing into each other; ground white. 

10. German Bizarre: Two or more 
marking colors running over white petal, 
into the claw. 

11. English Bizarre: Like No. 10, but 
with broader bands. 

12. German Flake: One colored, mark- 
ings on ground color. 

13. English Flake: 
with narrower bands. 

14. Flamed: White ground, flamed with 
one color which does not reach the claw. 

15. Salamander: Marking color dotted 
over whole leaf. 

16. Grenoble: One marking color reach- 
ing the claw. 

With each of the types 6, 7, and 8 is 
associated an old type, in which the inner 
markings reach into the claw. 


Like No. 12, but 


R. 
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Selection and Arrangement 


Hardy Perennials in the Garden. 
:  2esese 


The subject of the arrangement of hardy 
plants in the garden and the selection of 
varieties which will prove most appropriate 
in certain locations is one which has so 
wide a scope that a few notes of suggestion 
will prove of value to those who hitherto 
have had little experience with them: A 
common mistake is made in dotting indivi- 
dual plants in the wrong places, where the 
effect of their foliage or bloom is to a large 
extent lost, and it should be the aim of the 
cultivators to group several plants of one 
class together rather than to isolate them 
individually among tall growing varieties, 
where they will eventually be overgrown 
and fail to create that favorable impression 
which otherwise their merits would secure 
for them. It is a mistake, moreover, to 
locate hardy plants, which deserve special 
culture in the ordinary border, where in 
time they will gradually diminish and be 
lost sight of. All plants of a delicate 
or diminutive growth should be planted 
where they may receive necessary care in 


cultivation. On general principles it is best 


in forming a bed of hardy perennials, 
where it is open on all sides, to group the 
taller growing varieties in the centre, gra- 
dually filling up the foreground with those 
of dwarfer growth, while the front 
of the bed towards the edge should 


last evening. 


be thickly studded with the dwarf 
plants of creeping or low grow- 
ing habit, such as Arabis, Daisy, 
Cerastium, &c. If in connection with the 
hardy perennials it is deemed desirable to 
associate some of the more ornamental 
dwarf shrubs, like Deutzias, . Spireas, 
Choisyas, Swainsonias, Hibiscus—and these 
evergreen shrubs are especially qualified 
for this use—then it will be well to use 
these shrubs towards the centre and sides 
of the beds, interspersing here and there 
between them groups of Delphiniums, Soli- 
dagoes, Lilies, tall-growing Pyrethrums, 
Iris, Perennial Phloxes, Asters (perennial), 
Scabious, Chrysanthemums, Maurice Prit- 
chard (the latter a very handsome, showy 
variety), Stoksiacyaneus, Libertia formosa, 
Rudbeckia, and many others which have a 
growth of from 4 to 5 ft. The growth of 
the shrubs will to no great extent im- 
poverish the soil provided the beds receive 
an occasional top-dressing of manure. By 
falling into the common error of planting 
hardy perennials in formal lines, dotted at 
intervals, a large portion of the effect 
which otherwise might be had is lost. 
Plants are gregarious in habit, and enjoy 
the grouping together which has been sug- 
gested, and a hundred daffodils brought to- 
gether in a mass produce an indescribably 
finer effect than if scattered one by one in 
open spaces. In the same way all the 
hardy perennials should be planted in 
masses according to space at command, fill- 
ing up, without too much crowding the in- 
tervening surface between shrubs and 
taller varieties. I strongly urge a liberal 
use of spring blooming bulbs along the 


edges of all beds of herbaceous plants, such 


as Scillas, Daffodils, Snowdrops, and many 
others which may. suggest themselves to 


‘the taste of individuals. These will be fol- 


lowed in quick succession by a develop- 


ment of blossom, which in a well-arranged 


bed should afford a constant display until 
the Japan Anemone, which is about the 
latest of all the hardy flowers, comes into 
bloom. 


PHSOSOSE SESS 


CRIMSON RAMBLER. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir—In some of your recent numbers 
mention has been made of “Crimson 
Rambler” as an autumn bloomer. I en- 
close a small truss taken from my Rambler 
The plant (now four years 
old) had not borne flowers since the end 
of last November until this truss appeared 
—a solitary one—neither has it before had 
anautumn bloom. As attempts are being 
made in France to perpetuate the autum- 
nal blooming form, it would be interesting 
to know how many of your Australian 
readers have noticed the autumn blooming, 
and if any of them have tried to fix the 
form. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
E,. LESLIE POOLER, 

Stirling West, March 18, 1903. 


DELPHINIUMS AND DISEASE. 


‘ 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir—Many of your readers who are 
growers of Delphiniums have been troubled 
by a disease in their plants. We may say 
that we have always found the Delphinium 
hybrids more or less subject to this ob- 
scure fungoid disease. Dr. Cobb, the Go 
vernment Pathologist of New South Wales, 
on being shown a plant thus attacked, 
stated after careful examination that the 
fungus was one specially apt to exist in 
soils where an insufficiency of lime prevail- 
ed. In this State, where in most places 
lime is more or less present in the soils, 
especially around Adelaide, the disease is 
not particularly troublesome, not more 
than 10 per cent. of the plants succumbing 
to it. The disease more especially attacks 
those plants ;which send ‘wy a straight, 
hollow stem without side shoots, and that 
those which branch at the base readily do 
not seem to be so attacked. We think 
that it might be worth while proving 
whether the inference to be drawn from 
this is correct, viz., to cut back the first 
main spike before it gets far advanced, and 
so cause the basal buds to shoot. Around 
Sydney the trouble appears to be acute, 
and we would suggest, in view of the fact 
that the disease is fungicidal, that pow- 
dered bluestone (sulphate of copper) and 
sifted lime mixed be lightly dusted over 
the soil and well dug in and mixed. when 
planting the Delphiniums. This is really a 
dry Bordeaux mixture, the most useful fun- 
gicide known, and the most perfect for all 
general purposes. This might be followed 
up with a spraying of Bordeaux mixture 
just as the plants begin to throw a spike, 
and once or twice later. A disease which 
has been more trouble than this obscure 
fungus is the well-known red spider. Soap 
and tobacco boiled up well and strained is 
the cheapest and most effective wash. The 
species of Delphiniums as distinct fronl the 
hybrids are almost immune to the fungus 
that attacks the others, another instance 
of artificial work, viz., hybrids having to 
be maintained by artifice. 


I am, Sir, &c., — ; 
FRED C. SMITH. 


ESeseseecge= 


Ether and chloroform, so useful in sending 
men to sleep, have the very opposite effect 
on plants, which are stimulated to the greatest 
possible activity by these drugs. In Den- 
mark and Germany advantage has been taken 
of this fact to force flowers-in rooms and 
glasshouses and to make them bloom out of 
sean: The results are said to bé maryel- 
ous. 


A choice collection of eighty-four Carna- 
tion plants, grown by Mr James Douglas, 
of Great Bookham, England, were received 
by Mr. John Goodwin, of Ashfield, New 
South Wales, during March. 
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DAHLIAS. 
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The Dahlia in America. 
[Read by L. A. Martin before the Tarry- 
town, N.Y., Horticultural Society.] 


(From “The Florists’ Exchange.”’) 


[Planting operations for Australia begin 
during September.—Ep. | 

This interesting and useful plant for 
the decoration of our gardens in middle 
summer and fall was first discovered in its 
wild state in Mexico, and introduced into 
Europe about 1789, and although cultivat- 
ed in several different parts of the country 
by amateurs and gardeners, it failed to be- 
come well-established before 1814, when 
the first semi-double and double varieties 
were obtained, and a new impetus given 
to the cultivation of the plant. 

The changes and imvroyvements obtain- 
ed and the popular attention givem to the 
culture of the Dahlia are really wonder- 
ful; principally are these advances notice- 
able in the case of the types of new Cactus 
and decorative Dahlias. But, however 
popular those new types may become, I 
hope they will not supplant our old ball- 
shaped varieties, with their beautiful 
colors and symmetrical forms. 

What other plants can give us such a 
diversity of color of every shade and tint? 
Its ease of cultivation, and its adaptability 
to several conditions, make it, indeed, a 
most useful subject, either for the purposes 
of cut flowers, bedding, bordering, mixing 
among shrubs, potted plants with the 
dwarfer varieties, or as a single specimen 
on. the lawn. 

CLASSIFICATION. 


The varieties of Dahlia have been 
divided into many different sections and 
classes. The following will be most gene- 
rally found mentioned in catalogues: 

Show: All varieties producing large, 
compact, well-formed flowers, usually of a 
solid color, but sometimes shaded with 
darker or lighter tints. . 

., Fancy: All variegated varieties. 

- Cactus: Of recent introduction, and 
the class most thought of to-day. The 
flowers are perfectly double, with long 
narrow petals, and the plants are very 
profuse bloomers. The variety Juarezil, 
an intense scarlet, was the -first of. this 
type to be introduced in 1872, and conse- 
quently is the parent of this extensive 
class. 

Decorative: An intermediate form cf 
the above, and sometimes classed with it. 
The plants are of strong growth, and pro- 
duce large flowers with flat and broader 
petals. One of the best for general deco- 
ration. 

Pompon: One of the most useful for 
bedding; also for flowering in pots; of 
dwarf and compact growth. 

Single: Very useful for bouquets; 
these are among the easiest to grow. 


PROPAGATION. 


Propagation is effected by seed, cuttings, 
divisions of the roots and sometimes graft- 
ing. The seeds are sown in flats, in the 
greenhouse, in March. When the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, transplant 
them into 2}-in. pots, and set outside after 
danger from frost is past. If well watered 
until thoroughly established the plants 
will flower the first season. 

In the case of cuttings, the old roots are 
placed ina bench, in a greenhouse, the 
roots being only covered (not the crown), 
with about 2in. of soil. Syringe when 
necessary to keep them partly moist. As 
soon as the young shoots are about 3 in. 
in length, tear off, or cut with a knife just 
below the joint, and place the severed por- 
tion in a cutting bench. With proper treat- 
ment they will root in about ten or twenty 
days, when they can be transferred into’ 
3-in. pots, and shaded for afew days. <As 
goon, as the roots have taken a good hold, 
remove the plants to a cold frame. Keep 
as cold as possible to retard their growth 
without impairing their vitality, in order 
to get strong and thrifty plants. 

When one has enough cuttings of a 
variety, divide the old roots to as many 
eyes as there are on the crown; pot to 
size required and again place in a cold 
frame. 

If before planting time the plants are 
growing too fast to suit your purposes, re- 
tard them, by removing them to the north 
side of a building. 

The commercial florist usually starts his 
cuttings about January, as he needs tho 
plants for his sales, but for amateurs and 
private gardeners March is early enough. 
Our first batch was putin March 7. We 
kept propagating with some new varieties 
until the end of April. 

Division of the old roots is the most easy 
and satisfactory way for the amateur. The 
old roots placed in a hot bed, or green. 
house, and kept a little moist, soon start 
to grow. As soon as they show their growth 
divide to as many eyes as there are on the 
crown, pot and place in a cold frame, or 
plant out in their permanent quarters after 
danger from frost is past. The roots can 
also be taken from their winter quarters 
and planted out-of-doors; but always 
divide the old clump. They will not 
make such large plants, but the flower will 
be better and the plants will bloom more 
profusely. Pee ae ed 

I believe in growing all Dahlias to single 
stems; therefore, all the shoots but one 
should be removed as soon as they appear. 


LOCATION. 


While the Dahlia is a very easy plant 
to grow, it will respond readily to some 
special attention. The most suitable 
location for the plants is where they will 
get plenty of sunlight, air, and moisture, 
as they need those elements to grow to per- 
fection. 

Before planting time some well decom- 
posed manure is forked in, and well mixed 


with the soil; but if the manure is not weil 
decomposed use instead some kind of ferti- 
liser rich in ammonia, and if in previous 
years the soil has been well supplied with 
plant food, I would not use any kind of 
manure at all, as a too rich soil will induce 
a soft growth and poor flowers. 


PLANTING. 


So much has been said of late about the 
best time to plant Dahlias that it is im- 
possible te give any special rule to follow 
on this important subject that will suib 
every one. My advice to those desiring 
no flowers, or only a few partly formed 
and insignificant ones, and extremely large 
plants, is to plant early. Butif you are a 
lover of this plant, and wish to enjoy it in 
its full glory, plant late, and you will be 
rewarded with compact plants covered 
with beautifully shaped flowers. 

At Malvern, our first plants were set 
out June 9, with our first batch of cuttings 
and also divided plants; and we kept on 
planting every week until July 11, when 
our last batch of cuttings, 25 plants, and 
newly received varieties were set out. At 
this writing the only difference seen is that 
our last planted ones are shorter, but have 
stronger stems and. larger flowers. 

The plants were set out in the kitchen 


- garden in rows 4 ft. apart and 34 ft. be- 


tween the plants. A strong stake was 
placed to each plant at once, and a good 
watering given to firm the soil around the 
roots. 

In a sheltered situation, if the plants are 
grown to a single stem, and the main shoot 
pinched to a certain height, no staking 
would be necessary; but if the location is 
exposed to strong winds, it is better to 
stake the plants. 

We set the roots deep enough in the 
ground, so that the crown will be about 
3 in. below the surface, and draw a little 
of the soil around the plants at each hoe- 
ing. This I like better than covering 
around the plants with litter; but if the 
soil should be very light and does not re- 
tain moisture properly, mulching is very 
beneficial. 

In planting Dahlias in beds the appre- 
ximate height of each variety will have to 
be ascertained before planting; placing 
the tallest growers in the centre, and 
finishing with the dwarfer varieties. 

Deep and frequent stirring of the soil 
during early growth is indispensable to 
success; but as soon as blooming com 
mences, simply stir the soil with a rake, 
as to go too deep at this period is apt to 
destroy the young feeding roots near the 
surface, that are needed for the develop- 
ment of the flowers. 

If the soil has been prepared before 
planting, as advised, no fertiliser should be 
given until the plants commence to bloom ; 
then scatter a little bonemeal around the 
plants, and work it into the soil. The 
rains will work the fertiliser down to tha 
roots, and this will induce large and well- 
formed flowers. 

The past season has been favorable for 
the growth of Dahlias, as we have had an 
unusually cool summer and plenty of rain; 
in fact, tco much, as the plants have made 
a soft growth, and most of the early buds 
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were blasted before developing, showing 
that too much water is injurious, to a cer- 
tain extent. The roots being planted deep, 
as before stated, find plenty of moisture in 
the ground, and do not require any water: 
ing; but if the weather should be dry at 
blooming time, then give a good watering 
(not a mere sprinkling) and repeat it in 
two weeks, if the drought lasts. 

As soon as frosts have killed the foliage, 
lift the roots, shake off the adhering soil, 
allow the roots to dry in the air for a few 
hours, and store in a frost-proof cellar, or 
some other cool place. If the cellar should 
be very dry, and not frost-proof, then cover 
the roots with dry sand; or where there 
are only a few roots, store them in boxes 
ov barrels, and cover with dry earth, or 
sand. ‘ 

The only disease that affects the Dahlia 
to any extent is mildew, which is mostly 
caused by climatic conditions. Keep the 
plamts growing by frequent cultivation, 
and mildew will be unknown. ~ 

A. very troublesome insect with us this 
year has been the small cucumber beetle, 
which feeds on the petals of the flowers. 
The only remedy for this pest that I know 
of is picking by hand. 

As to the bist varieties to grow tho 
selection-must depend on the grower, and 
he must choose according to his fancy. 
There are hundreds of varieties to select 
from, aud new ones are still coming every 
year, so that it would be futile to name 
any special sorts. ~ ; 

Visit the Dahlia exhibitions in Septem- 
ber, or better still, visit the establishment 
of some Dahlia grower, and select the 
varieties that you think will suit your 
taste and purposes. 


tOCtCESOCSCSSES > 


Dahlias in England. 


Amongst the flowers which are now lar- 
gely used in our gardens, few are more 
popular than the Dahlia. ~ The original 
form of this flower has undergone so many 
transitions that we now have distinct 
groups of tall and dwarf varieties, Cactus- 
Dahlias, too, in single and double forms, 
and these, with their star-like flowers and 
elegantly twisted petals, are certainly the 
most beautiful of all. 

The dwarf or pompom form of the Dah- 
lia is very useful for bedding purposes, the 
brilliant colors of these neat little flowers 
being very effective in the border. Al- 
though the blossoms are small they are so 
well held up above the foliage, and jpro- 
duced in such profusion, that they give 
rich coloring to the garden ; and if plants 
are selected with care, so that the height 
(which varies from 4 ft. to 2 ft.) is con- 
sidered as well as the tints of the blooms, 
few plants will give a brighter effect in a 
mass. Ceres, a very floriferous variety, 
in pale primrose, makes . an excellent 
centre to a large bed; with Fashion, light 
orange, also a profuse bloomer, as the next 
tint; and Little Dorrit, a dwarf plant with 
the richest maroon flowers, as the outer 
circle. Or Guiding Star (a lovely white 


variety, 3 ft. high) may be used with Bac- 
chus, in brilliant scarlet, which does not 
exceed 24 ft. in héight, edging the two with 
Little Sweetheart, which is a dwarf plant 
bearing red flowers tipped with white. 
Mrs. Walter Besant, in shades of salmon 
pink, is very beautiful; and Revenge, in 
rich purple and mauve, is distinct and 
handsome. The variety of tints 1s endless ; 
but any of them which tend towards ma- 
jenta are best avoided, as they never har- 
monise well with the rest. Messrs. Dob- 
bie’s new introduction, Mrs. Ireland, is in 
shades of orange-scarlet and white, a very 
brilliant flower, which does excellently in 
a balcony when grown in a large pot or a 
box of rich soil. In fact, all the best Dah- 
lias can be cultivated with success for the 
decoration of verandahs or balconies, and, 
as the rooted cuttings can be obtained 
early in the spying, there is no difficulty 
in having them in bloom in June, when 
they will continue to supply a quantity of 
flowers until the latest autumn. 

A new race of hybrids, combining the 
older Pompon Dahlias with the Cactus 
varieties, has lately been introduced, the 
lovely Aurora being one of the best of 
these. This is a dwarf plant, producing 
many flowers in exquisite shades of sal- 
mon pink and vieux rose, with a metallic 
blue sheen on the tips of the petals, giving 
it a very refined. and uncommon appear- 
ance. The blooms are small and of the 
Cactus shape—a most decorative plant 
either for the border or the balcony. Can- 
nell’s Gem is a Pompon Cactus, in shades 
of scarlet and yellow, a glowing little flower 
of good form and habit, not exceeding 2 ft. 
in height. Crawley Gem must not be for- 
gotten in this connection; it also is a Pom- 
pon Cactus, deep blood-red in color; and 
these three will- probably be the forerun- 
ners of many others of these fascinating 
flowers, which are perfect for cutting, not 
being so heavy as those with larger blos 
soms, and consequently far easier to ar- 
range. in’ vases. 

Of the true Cactus-Dahlias there are now 
a great many, but they are not all of that 


» perfect form, with quilled petals, which is 


seen only in the best varieties, such as 
Ethel. Harry Stredwick (in the 
vichest dark crimson, shading to car- 
mine at the tips of the petals) is a perfect 
specimen of a Cactus-Dahlia; this plant, 
as well as Ethel, has the merit of holding 
its flowers well above the foliage on long, 
stiff stems; a point which is now much 
aimed at in cultivating Dahlias, and cer- 
tainly it enhances their effect greatly. 
Night is another of these upstanding 
flowers, in the deepest maroon, approach- 
ing to black in the centre of the flower, 
with long pointed petals of perfect shape ; 
and Mrs. John Goddard is one of the best 
Cactus-Dahlias yet introduced, having the 
finest-shaped blossoms in glowing metallic 
carmine-crimson, well displayed on long 
stems, and excellent for exhibition or cut- 
ting. 
~ Keyne’s White is now considered to be 
the best of the pure white Cactus-Dahlias. 
It is of perfect shape, the central petals are 
cream-tinted ; Miss Webster being almost 


as good, and both are worthy of cultiva- 
tion. 

Amongst the newest Cactus-Dahlias is 
the lovely Countess of Lonsdale, in rich 
salmon-pink, shaded with apricot at the 
base of the petals. This is one of the more 
dwarf varieties, although the blossoms are 
large, and will no doubt become extremely 
popular, for it is of first-rate shape and 
habit, as well as highly floriferous. Bri- 
tannia (introduced in 1898) is somewhat 
similar—-a most beautiful flower in the 
same shades. 

Cinderella, in rich purple, is quite dis- 
tinct in color, and very floriferous, with 
well-formed flowers of metallic plum-color, 
a most desirable plant; and Arachne is 
quite a new departure, having white 
petals, each iota edged with brilliant 
carmine ; whilst Messrs. Dobbie’s Maggie 
Williams has fantastically twisted petals 
in pure carmine, a most elegant and effec- 
tive Hower 

The single Dahlias of cactus type are 
now much valued for decorative purposes, 
and certainly their light and graceful out- 
lines, glowing with the same rich ‘colors 
displayed by the double varieties, are 
unique for table decoration where heavier 
flowers would be out of place. 

Lady Edith, a very refined blossom, in 
shades reminding us of a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose, is a new introduction in this class; 
Sir Kenneth is equally good, with brilliant 
crimson petals (an excellent companion to 
Lady Edith); Ivanhoe is striped, in crim- 
son and rose color; Alice Lee, in jpink, 
shading to white in the middle, is a very 
elegant flower; Pirate ig in deep crimson, 
shading to purple at the tips of the petals; 
and Rose Bradwardine is bronze and yel- 
low, tipped with scarlet—a very distinct 
and effective variety. 

Many others almost equally good may be 
selected from a first-rate catalogue; and 
these single Dahlias are so easily grown 
from seed that there is no difficulty in ob- 
taining a good collection of them, if those 
only which are best up to mark are kept, 
whilst the poorer seedlings should be des- 
troyed as soon as detected, or the whole of 
the seed may be contaminated. 


Dahlia seed should be sown early in the 
spring on a slight hotbed, pricking out the 
seedlings into a box of good soil while 
quite small, and hardening them off gradu- 
ally, so that they can be placed in flowering 
position at the end of May, when it will be 
necessary to take special precautions 
against snails, which are specially fond of 
devouring them. Dusting frequently with 


lime or soot is effectual in dry weather, but 


the rain quickly spoils the burning effect 
of both these things, and it may be neces- 
sary to surround the young plants in this 
case with a circle of bran, for this is the 
favorite food of the snail and slug, for 
which they will leave all else. A visit to 
the Dahlias at 10 o’clock at night will re- 
veal them at their feast, and they are then 
easily destroyed. 


Double Dahlias are best propagated by 
division of the roots in the early spring. 
Where a large number of each plant is not 
required the roots may be carefully divided 
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with a knife into three or four jparts (each 
with an eye or place where the shoot ap- 
pears), placing these divisions each in a 
rather large pot, with rich soil, until the 
end of May, when they are planted out. 
The best place for them is a cool frame 
(well protected from the frost at night) 
where they will have plenty of air in the 
daytime, for they must not be coddled, or 
weak, weedy, growth will be the result. 

Cuttings can be taken in early spring by 
placing the Dahlia roots in a tray over the 
hot-water pipes (or on a hotbed) early in 
the spring, lightly covering them with rich 
soil. The shoots should be removed, when 
about 3 in. long, just at the point of their 
jenction with the tuber, and each shoot 
can be potted in a thumb-pot, in light soil, 
sinking the pot to the rim in a hotbed, 
under glass. These cuttings, when rooted, 
should immediately be shifted to larger 
pots (4 in. across), with rather richer soil ; 
and they must not be allowed to become 
cramped for room, as they grow rapidly if 
well supported, and will then flower early. 
If shifted into 10-in. pots in June they will 
be most valuable for decorative purposes, 
being grown in the open air from that 
time, when they stand well in the balcony 
or on a terrace. 

Ample supplies of water and also of 
liquid manure (or soot-water) will be 
needed by them throughout the summer, 
and the soil given for their last shift 
should be very rich, leaving room, more- 
over, for a top-dressing of old hotbed mate- 
rial later on. The more dwarf varieties in 
each class are the best for pot-work, and 
the single Dahhas are scarcely so effective 
in this way as the double Cactus and Pom- 
pons, although the most useful for cutting. 

After blooming (when the frost cuts 
them back) the stem should be cut down, 
and (after affixing a label of the name of 
each variety) the roots can be stored in a 
cellar (or other frost-proof place), covered 
with dry soil or sand, until they are wanted 
for slight forcing about the end of Febru- 
ary. Special care should be taken that 
mice or slugs do not attack the roots when 
dormant; and the labels should be of zinc, 
or china, if possible, as otherwise it is dif- 
ficult to keep the names clear, and itis very 
provoking to find confusion amongst them 
when valuable varieties are needed for pro- 
pagation in spring. Dahlias in pots should 
be lifted under glass before sharp frosts 
arrive, when their flowering season will be 
prolonged for some weeks. 


I. L. Ricumonp, F.R.H.S., in “The Queen.” 
= 83686-0685— 


SHRUBS. 


BERBERIS NEPALENSIS. : 

This is one of the handsomest of the 
evergreen Berberis, and is amongst the 
first to come into bloom, the flowers usually 
opening in August. It is known under 
several names, B. Beali and B. Japonica 
being the two most commonly used, but 
the one that heads this note has the claim 
of priority, and is the correct one to use. 
Under favorable conditions B. nephalensis 


make an upright shrub 4 to 5 ft. high, usu- 
ally consisting of four to eight stout, glau- 
cous stems, clothed with pinnate leaves up- 
wards of a foot in length, which are of a 
dark shining green above and glaucous 
beneath. The leaves are composed of from 
nine to thirteen sessile leaflets, each re- 
scembling the leaf of a Holly in texture and 
shape, though having fewer spines. The 
flowers are borne in terminal upright race- 
mes, from four to twelve of which are pro- 
duced on each stem, the individual flowers 
being about the size of those of the com- 
mon Barberry and of a sulphur-yellow 
color, highly fragrant. It requires to be 
planted in rich soil. 


a 


Portuguese Laurel (Laurus Lusitanicus), — 


from 30 to 50 pendulous flowers, are often 
produced at one time on a plant 5 to 6 ft. 
high. 

HYPERICUM MOSERIANUM. 

During the summer months and well into 
the autumn this Hypericum is amongst the 
gayest of dwarf shrubs. Every small gar- 
den should find it a place, as it does not 
take up much room. It is undoubtedly 
the best of all the “St. John Worts.” It 
very rarely grows higher than 2 ft. The 
foliage is handsome, the stalkless leaves 
being oblong and from 1 to 3 in. long, the 
flowers are compact in shape, rather cup- 
like, the broad, full petals being of good | 
substance and of a rich golden yellow; 
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This magnificent tree shown in full bloom, with long racemes of flowers, snowy white, 6 to 8 


inches in length, is probably the oldest and finest of its kind in the country. 


Usually grown as a 


shrub, the subject of this illustration is some. 25 feet in height, planted’ at the residence of the 


ERYTHRINA HUMEANA, 

Of. the many beautiful South . African 
plants this is certainly one of the best, 
being easily managed, free flowering, and 
the flowers are very ornamental. It is 
sometimes confused with E. Caffra, and in 
general appearance somewhat resembles a 
dwarf or stunted form of that species. It 
is much the better plant of the two. The 
one under notice makes a large bush, or 
small tree. The leaves are ternate, large, 
and handdome, deep green, Avith a few 
spines on the mid-rib. The flowers are 
scarlet and borne in upright racemes from 
near the point of each growth. The beauty 
of the plant may be imagined when seven 
or eight racemes 18 in. long, each bearing 


late Judge Gwynne, at Aldgate, South Australia, now the residence of Mr. E. Menzel. 


each flower is about 2 in. in diameter. 
They are produced in terminal clusters. 
ABELIA UNIFLORA. 

In and around the city districts this 
Chinese Abelia is extremely hardy, and 
succeeds well in almost any kind of soils, 
It is a very shapely shrub of about 4 to 6 
ft. in height, furnished to the ground with 
branches, and covered from December to 
February with terminal panicles of pinkish 
white flowers, each consisting of three or 
four pale red branch-like sepals. The 
leaves are a little over 1 in. in length, ser- 
rated, deep glossy green above, paler, and 
with a few scattered hairs on the mid-rib 


beneath. It is very similar to some of the 
Bouvardias, 
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Orchard. 
= Ootes= 
OPERATIONS FOR APRIL, 


Those who intend planting fruit trees 
next month should now be making a tho- 
reugh preparation of the soil. It is im- 
portant to get this done before the heavy 
autumn rains render the soil heavy and un- 
workable. Thoroughly trench the soil and 
break up the subsoil, and enrich with 
heavy dressings of manure and lime. The 
latter is a most valuable property in win- 
ter, keeping the soil clean, sweet, and 
warm. It is especially necessary to stone 
fruits. In the absence of lime, powdered 
mortar and wood ashes should be supplied. 

Where an old tree has been grubbed out 
and its place is to be taken by a young 
tree the hole should remain open for a time 
to allow it to become sweetened by expo- 
sure to the weather. The debris at the 
bottom of the hole should be destroyed by 
fire, which will also help to purity the 
spot, and the ashes that remain will ‘be 
very beneficial. The hole can be filled up 
with new and well-prepared soil at plant- 
ing. 

Root pruning is not a common necessity 
in this country, but it is occasionally advis- 
able in the case of coarse, overgrown trees 
in a deep rich soil where they are con- 
tinually growing and wood forming at the 
expense of fruit failures. Pear, plum, and 
lemon trees are the subjects that require 
it most. It can be done by digging a 
trench 3 or 4 fb. from the trunk and to a 
depth of about 2 ft. This should expose 
the main roots, which can be shortened 
back. The tap root must then be searched 
and removed. Fill up the trench with fresh 
soil. The first growth of a tree is the 
strongest, so that where the roots are 
pruned in this way the resulting growth 
will be of a much lighter character. In 
the case of young trees, lifting and replant- 
ing will often impose the necessary check. 

Bush fruits can be pruned when the 
leaves have fallen. 

The gooseberry bears its fruit on last 
season's shoots and young healthy spurs. 
The pruning consists in shortening shoots, 
thinning out spurs, and removing suckers 
and dead wood. The branches should be 
well spaced, and not allowed to crowd. 

The red and white currant bear on light 
wood of any age. The pruning consists 
in keeping the bushes clean and healthy 
and getting rid of all crowded wood and 
weak stuff. : 

The black currant bears on wood of last 
season’s growth. We have to leave the 
wood of longer growth than with the other 
varieties. Peaches may still have some of 
their light superfluous wood removed to 
enable the successional shoots to become 
thoroughly ripened. Old bearing growths, 
weakly, crowded, and ill-placed shoots can 
also be removed. 

Red spider has been very active and des- 
tructive this season. A moist atmosphere 


and spraying with water will hold it in 
check. There are many advantages in 
spraying fruit trees at this season. <A 
stronger spray can be used now than in the 
spring, when the leaves are tender, and 
there is also more time for the work. Shot- 
hole, rust, black spot, scale, and black 
aphis and. woolly aphis are all more or less 
calling for treatment now according to the 
nature of the season. 

The principal work in connection with 
vines at present is to remove damaged and 
useless bunches of grapes, and to keep the 
soil about them clean by removing decay- 
ing fruit, leaves, and other litter that 
would soon choke and sour it and spread 
disease. 


The Codlin Moth 


MOUNT LOFTY GARDENERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
INSPECTION OF MR. SANDOW’S 
ORCHARD AT GRUNTHAL. 
COMPLIMENTARY BANQUET TO 
DR. HENDERSON. 


Since the appearance of the codlin moth 
into Australia and New Zealand orchardists 
have treated the codlin moth as a serious 
menace to the production of fruit, particu- 
larly apples and pears. The pest has in- 
creased marvellously in spite of all serious 
attention of practical gardeners, who have 
had a lifetime of battling against enemies 
that prey upon their labor. The moth 
has defied algo the investigations and ag- 
gressiveness of scientists, and the concoc- 
tions of theorists. Even Acts of Parlia- 
ment, that are supposed to be the last and 
final resource of grievances, have been set 
at naught by the winged beauties. Indeed, 
there has probably been more discussion 
and heart-burning controversy over the 
codlin moth than any other pest that has 
been introduced to Australia, and many a 
gardener, whose income largely depended 
upon his apple crop, has rooted out his 
trees in disgust and discouragement because 
of the wholesale destruction of his 
crops. The moth seemed to have 
conquered the position, but, thanks to the 
persistency, determination, and necessity 
of many gardeners, the battling has yielded 
good results. In South Australia it 
would seem from the history of the battle 
against codlin moth that it has been car- 
ried on in a very half-hearted fashion. 
This may be due to prejudice or careless- 
ness, or to the fact that the gardeners have 
go many resources of income that they 
were independent of the enemy. As far 
back as the year 1886 we find that an offi- 
cial report—under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Act—warned the gardeners of 
the great danger existing if the moth were 


allowed to go unchecked. From this re- 
port we note the following advice 1s given: 
“Remember that no Government proclama- 
tion or regulations will banish the codlin 
moth unless owners of orchards unite to 
carry out the same strenuously and intel- 
ligibly.’ Almost necdless'to say that the 
counsel holds good now, and it is really the 
neglect of this advice that has allowed the 
pest to reduce the orchards to their present 
state. 


Tho gravity of the situation has long 
been felt, and much discouragement has 
arisen through lack of an easy, cheap, and 
effective remedy. Many experiments have 
been advocated, but Mr. George Quinn, 
the South Australian Horticultural In- 
structor and Inspector, fixed upon an. ar- 
senical spray as the best remedy. The 
composition consists of 1 lb. white arsenic 
and 2 lb. soda crystals boiled to one gallon 
of water. One pint of this mixture is 
added to 40 gallons of water in which is 
slaked 8 Ib. of lime. Made one day, it can 
bs used the next. 


Mr. Sandow, an orchardist, of Grunthal, 
made a complete test of spraying his fruit 
this scason with the mixture; others in 
the district did the same, and pronounced 
1s a complete success. Amongst them 
were members of the Mount Lofty Gar- 
deners’ Association, and during the month 
the Association were invited by their Pre- 
sident, Dr. W. H. Henderson, to visit Mr. 
Sandow’s orchard, and see the effect for 
themselves. 


Our picture shows the group of garden- 
ers on the occasion of the visit. Mr. San- 
dow is standing in his shirt sleeves in the 


‘verandah of the house, while Dr. Hender- 


son, dressed in white, can be seen seated 
in the centre of the group. Certainly 
only a small proportion of the member- 
ship, but representative and practical. 
Mr. Sandow has held quite a levee of visi- 
tors to his orchard this season, and never 
tires of seeking to inspire his visitors with 
some of the enthusiasm that he himself 
possesses regarding the efficacy of arsenical 
spraying. On the occasion referred to in- 
spiration was not necessary. The practical 
eye could take in the ocular demonstra- 
tion of beautiful clean fruit and healthy 
trees at a glance. The trees now in full 
and plenteous bearing were last year de- 
cimated with codlin moth. © What more 
need be said. Here, for instance, was a 
pear tree of giant proportions carrying as 
much fruit as leaves, while the previous 
year it lost every fruit bored by the larve 
of the codlin moth. Cartloads of the 
fallen fruit fed to the pigs. | Now there 
was not a dozen fruit on the ground. The 
secret of spraying is to keep the fruit 
covered with the compound from the first 
fall of the flower petals. As soon as the 
eggs are hatched the young grub is poison- 
ed by the arsenic in its first attempt to 
find its way into the fruit. To complete 
the success the trees have to be pruned 
so that there is no difficulty in getting at 
tho young fruit. This can be done by 
thinning out the tree as soon as the fruit is 
gathered in March, and then letting in the 
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daylight as soon as the usual pruning sea- 
son comes on. 

In this orchard there are 2,600 trees, 
containing seventy varieties. At each 
spraying a tree receives 4 to } gallons of 
the mixture. It takes two men three days 
to cover 20: acres, using about 350 gallons 
per day. This season Mr. Sandow found 
it necessary to spray his orchard four 
times. It will thus be seen that the 
spraying is easy and inexpensive. Mr. 
Sandow sends all his fruit to the London 


market, and is well satisfied with the 
general results. For export varieties he 
recommends Rome Beauty, Cleopatra, 


Dunn’s Seedling, Jonathan, Stone Pippin, 
Strawberry Pippin, Spittsberg, Nickajack, 
and Ben Davis. 


Banquet to Dr. HENpDERSON. 


The members of the Mount Lofty Gar- 
deners’ Association signalised their appre- 
ciation of the work of the President (Dr. 
Henderson) in his efforts to make public 


come to believe was crowned with success. 
He confessed to having been a sceptic in 
the matter at first, but was now conyinced 
that a remedy had been discovered which 
apple-growers could with confidence adopt, 
and without fear extend their apple 
orchards. 


In thanking the Association for the 
honor and recognition of his services, Dr. 
Henderson said that when he saw the state 
to which the apple industry had been 
brought by the ravages of the codlin moth, 
he felt that something had to be done, and 
his position gave him the opportunity 
when it appeared to him that arsenical 
spraying, as demonstrated by Mr. Sandow 
and others, was a success. He had done 
what he could to make it as public as pos- 
sible, and acknowledged his indebtedness 
to “The Register’ particularly for their 
publication of the successful work that had 
been done. He was confident that a 
united effort on the part of the orchardists 


Mount Lofty Gardeners Visit to Mr. Sandow’s Orchard at Grunthal, S.A. 


the efficacy of arsenical spraying as an 
effective remedy against codlin moth by 
tendering him a banquet. While doing 
honor, and in this way recognising the 
efforts of their President, the Association 
determined upon this form of compliment 
in order to gather together all the gar- 
deners in the district, representatives and 
officials of the Government, members of 
Parliament; and the Press, to confer and 
spread the good tidings of having conquer- 
ed their common enemy. The gathering. 
was entirely representative. Dr. Stirling, 
F.R.S., occupied the chair, and in giving 
the ‘rn of the evening, “Their Guest, Dr. 
Henderson,” referred to that gentleman’s 
many good qualities as a citizen, and eulo- 
gised his public-spirited character in giv- 
ing his time and energy to a cause that 
was so worthy, and one that he had now 


was all that remained to secure immunity 
from the pest. 

Replying to the toast of “The Parlia- 
ment,” the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 
R. Butler) assured the gardeners that the 
Government were doing all in their power 
to assist the growers, and if further legis- 
lation upon the matter could be shown to 
be effective it would be introduced. 
Speaking to the same toast, Mr. A. Mc 
Donald, M.P., defended his action in in- 
troducing legislation last session allowing 
growers to sell infected fruit in infested 
districts. 

Senator Sir R. C. Baker, in proposing 


the toast of “The Visitors,’ acknowledged 


himself a sceptic on the subject, but saw 
that the confidence of practical gardeners 
had given evidence of their success in deal- 


ing with the pest. Acknowledging this 


toast, Professor Perkins spoke hopefully 
of ultimate success, and Mr. George Quinn, 
who had introduced the remedy of arseni- 
cal spraying, thanked the speakers for the 
flattering remarks that had been made re- 
garding ‘his work. He felt that united 
effort was absolutely necessary, and as soon 
as the gardeners realised the efficacy of the 
remedy, compulsion in the matter 0? 
spraying should not be necessary. 


A. framed portrait of the ‘picture re- 
produced in this article was presented ta 
Mr. Sandow as a token of their indebted- 
ness to him for his efforts in publishing in- 
formation regarding the spraying. Thank- 
ing the. Association for this recognition, 
Mr. Sandow said that he had done what 
he could to assist his fellow-workers in the 
codlin moth battle, and felt sure that by 
united effort, in three years’ time they 
could keep their orchards practically free 
from the pest. 


In proposing the toast of “The Press,” 
Mr. F. C. Smith spoke of the great assist- 
ance the press had been so ready to give 
in the publication of useful information to 
the growers. The toast was duly acknow- 
ledged, and in responding to the toast of 
“Success to the Mount Lofty Gardeners’ 
Association,’ Senator Sir John Downer 
said that great credit was due to the prac- 
tical workers for the persistency of their 
efforts during the past season. 


A. number of other speakers testified to 
the self-sacrificing efforts of Dr. Hender- 
son. The function was a splendid success, 
and much praise is due to the Hon. Sec- 
retary of the Association (Mr. Oscar Men- 
zel) for the general arrangements of the 
banquet. 


See = 


Vegetable Garden. 


BSCS > 


As winter approaches our chief concern 
in cultivating is to keep the soil warm and 
sweet. Any beds that are being formed 
at this season should be so arranged as to 
attract heat and throw off moisture quite 
contrary to the summer arrangement. 
Ridged land is always preferable for vege- 
tables, being drier and warmer owing to a 
greater extent of surface being exposed to 
the sun. Perfect drainage is essential to 
successful vegetable culture, and, therefore, 
existing drains should be looked to, to as- 
certain that they are working ‘properly, or 
a good system provided where this has 
been neglected. 

| This is a season very favorable to the 
production of vegetables, because there is 
both heat and moisture to promote vigor- 
ous growth. Plentiful sowings can be 
made of cabbage and cauliflower for winter 
planting, and sowings also of broad beans, 
dwarf peas, carrots, parsnips, endives, beet, 
lettuce, and mustard and cress. Plant’ out 
cabbages, cauliflowers, and lettuces that are 
ready in favorable weather. 
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HAYMAKING. 


Mr. Gatenby says in respect to lucerne 
haymaking: “I cut in the morning and 
rake an hour or two after cutting, and put 
it into small cocks the same afternoon. 
The man raking overtakes the mowers, and 
then goes on cocking. The next morning 
it is put into the stack. Most Hunter 
River lucerne haymakers cut in the morn- 
ing, rake, cock, and have it in the stack 
the same evening. They say this keeps 
the leaf on. The stacks are only small— 
10 to 15 tons. It heats a little, but that 
only makes the hay brown, and a lot of 
people would sooner see it a little brown 
and good leaf on. -If thought likely to 
heat too much they fill a bag with straw 
and put in the centre of stack, drawing up 
the bag as the stack progresses. In this 
way a round funnel is left right up the 
middle of the stack, and prevents a great 
deal of heating. This plan is worth try- 
ing. Very few people thatch lucerne 
stacks; put a good pitch on, and perhaps 
another topping up later. They will keep 
for ages, and throw the rain off. 


The plant gains strength during the win- 


ter. 

Re sketch showing three small pad- 
docks, they have all small banks thrown 
up by the plough two chains apart; the 
water passes from the drain on to one or 
two of these basins at atime. When over 
the end the water is put on to the next 
two and stopped on the previous ones, and 
soon. arly next morning, if any surplus 
water is lying on the lower end, it is drain- 
ed off into the lower drains, and so on. 


SEO SH COCSS-COS 


DRESSING FOR LUCERNE. 


The common idea that lucerne, being a 
leguminous crop, is independent of artificial 
dressings for its supply of nitrogen, is not 
confirmed by the results of some experiments 
conducted by Dr. Bernard Dyer, and des- 
cribed by him in the journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. On the contrary, a 
liberal quantity of nitrate of soda was of the 
utmost significance in increasing the weight 
of yield, This result may have far-reaching 
issues in connection with the growth of 


Mr. Gatenby’s System of Irrigating Lucerne. 


IRRIGATING LUCERNE. 


Mr. N. A. Gatenby uses a 15-in. centri- 
fugal pump driven by compound conden- 
sing engine throwing about 3,000 gallons 
per minute. He sows about 10 to 12 lb. 
of lucerne per acre on land ploughed 6 in. 
to 7 in. deep, and cultivated to a fine tilth. 
He has been sowing latterly in August, 
but believe March and April to be better. 


lucerne, for it seems that by the use of 
liberal dressings of nitrogenous manures’ land 
that is not naturally suited forthe plant may 
be made to grow it on a profitable scale. 

Dr. Dyer does not seek to refute the 
accepted truth that lucerne, like other 
leguminons plants, can fix and utilise the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere; indeed, he 
expressly mentions his firm conviction of the 
accuracy of that theory. But he contends 
that the plant is not capable of exercising its 
peculiar fuuction independently of the condi- 
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tion of the soil in which itis sown. If 
the soil is in a high state of cultivation, both 
physically and manurially, supplementary 
artificial supplies of nitrogenous manures 
may be unnecessary ; but, on the other hand 
if the soil is poor and has not been over well 
farmed, the plant is so considerably hamper- 
ed in its enriching operations as to remove 
its independence in respect to its require- 
ments of nitrogen. Dr. Dyer found that the 
addition of 2 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda 
to 3 cwt. or 4 cwt. of superphosphate and 
1 cwt. sulphate ‘of potash gave very profit- 
able returns, that quantity being better than 
1 cwt., which in turn was preferable to 4 cwt. 

Dr. Dyer suggests that the case of peren- 
nial crops like lucerne, in regard to the . 
question of self-fertilisation, differs materi-_,. 


ially from that of rotation crops, such as 


clover and beans. These latter have the 
important advantage of a good startin a 
well-prepared soil usually containing the 
residue of previous manurial dressings, 
whereas the permanent lucerne is left abso- 
lutely to its own resources. 


DP CSCOSESO 69 > 


School Gardens in Germany. 


For nearly a century past Germany has 
been alive to the supreme importance of 
training the children of agricultural districts 
in the intelligent cultivation of the land, and 
has been advancing year by year towards the 
attainment of this end. Opportunities are 
offered at well-equipped horticultural centres 
to landowners who can attend within easy. 
distance of their homes courses of instruction — 
in forestry, vine culture and fruitgrowing, 


-landscape gardening and horticulture, no less 


than to ‘elemantary teachers, farmers, and 
professional gardeners, the latter classes be- 
ing assisted by Government grants for ex- 
penses. and fees when they are unable 
themselves to defray the cost of such practi- 
cal education. A large proportion of ele- 
mentary village schools are provided with 


' garden ground, where the elder children are 


trained in the grafting and management of 
fruit trees, of vegetables, and of flowers as 
are best suited to the conditions of the parti- 
cular district. Even town schools, it would 
seem, are not left out of the general scheme, 
and have their allotted garden plots. “The 
Garden.” 
=[ooce~ 


Many an ugly corner in a garden that for 
long has been an eyesore, because perhaps 
the situation is a sunless one and few plants 
will grow there, may be changed and made 
attractive if only one goes to work in the 
right way. Let us take the worst view of the 
case, and imagine no sunshine ever visits the 
corner in your garden, which you have given 
up in despair; there is yet a remedy. Why 
not try a hardy fernery? You may set 
about it at once, and so get it into shape for 
spring, when hardy Ferns can be planted. 
In country districts, at all events, one may 
often produce limestone and sandstone at a 
reasonable cost, and these, placed in désired 
positions with soil filled in between each, 
will be suitable for planting, Ferns, Ivies, — 
ete.—W, F. D, in “ Gardener,” 
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THE VINEYARDS 


IN VICTORIA. 


SS - 


(By PROFESSOR PERKINS. 


My general impression ofthe situation at 
the present moment is that vine-growing 
as an industry is:in Victoria not only at a 
stands ill, but ‘inclined to lose ground. 
Every season is the witness of new acres 
thrown out of cultivation, and but little as yet 
appears to have been done to replace them. 
So far as I could ascertain, there are net 


From “ Journal of Agriculture, S.A.) 


buyers left too love a margin § of 
profit to encourage those who: had _ lost 
their vineyards to embark on the experimen: 
tal venture of American vines for special 
benefit of those who are doing their best to 
kill the industry. Ido not anticipate that 


any except those, the magnitude of whose 
interests absolutely fetters them to the busi- 
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moment we are somewhat overstocked with 
wine ; but who is there that can deny that 
itis morally certain that we shall be under- 
stocked in four or five years’ time? And 
what will. be the consequences then? ‘The 
export trade—and not the local or interstate 
trade-—will suffer, and we shall be stigma- 
tized as a country too much subject to 
fluctuations to render possible the establish- 
ment of definite and permanent business 
relations. To you who are aware how sensi- 
tive a thing is the wine trade, I need scarcely 
point out the consequences of such a con- 
tingency. And as we do not appear inclined 
to encourage further planting in our own 
State, let us hope that Victorians will find 
a way out of their present difflculties, I see 


WITH MANURE. 


WITHOUT, MANURE. 
A 


af 


Zante Currant Vines: Two Seasons’ Treatment. 1903 Crop. Grown Near Bankside. 


The above picture clearly demonstrates the beneficial effects of fertilizing the Currant Vine. 
Adelaide Chemical Works Company’s Special Vine Manure, 


until the second seascns’ crop. 
some localities with decided success. 
for the outlay. 


more than 31 acres under grafted plants in 
the whole State—about 15 acres in their fourth 
leaf at Bendigo, about 15 at ‘V'abilk in’ 
their second leaf, and about one acre at 
Ardmona in their first leaf. Nor does it seem 
probable that replanting on American stock 
is likely to take a more active’ turn in the 
near future. The position is one of con- 
siderable difficulty, which we cannot alto- 
gether view without concern. I heard it aver- 
ted on all sides that even under present 
circumstances, the prices paid by London 


ness, are at all likely to replant unless some 
special measures are taken to improve, the 
position of the home markets. From’ the 
purely selfish point of view, we might per- 
haps feel inclined to shed crocodile’s tears 
over our neighbours misfortunes ; even from 


this, the lowest of motives I am inclined to 


think that it were false policy to do so 


.Whatever benefit we may temporarily reap, 


the in long run, we have no interest in seeing 
the area under vines in Australia reduced. — 
I well understand that at the present 


This Vine was treated the last two years with the 


and while there was an apparent advantage the first season, the rcal benefit does not show 
1t would appear that it would pay to manure the vines for wine grapes as well as currants 


This hadalready been done in 


The price of the manure is quoted at £6 per ton, for this Special Vine Fertilizer, which gives a handsome profit 


but one way that is likely at all to prove 
effective, and that is that’ the Victorian 
Government, like our own, shall step in the 
arena, and. he!p to further open out: the 
London market. 


HEOS9SO 69 > 
Consicnment.—A shipment of “9,000 
Groff's Gladioli bulbs were consigned to 
Smith and Menzel, of Aldgate, last 
month, 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


>COoctS : 
FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS. 


(By Sicma ) 


This article deals with a subject of vast 
importance in the realm of botany, and one 
which ought to open your eyes to the won- 
ders of vegetable life, wonders which exist 
not only in literature, but everywhere 
around us, at our yery doors, and in the 
most ordinary of gardens. If I am able 
to direct your attention by a few examples 
and illustrations to this most fascinating 
branch of botany, I hope you will use your 
eyes after being opened, and discover for 
yourselves other cases of equal importance 
and interest. This article can only suggest 
to you what to fook for; personal observa- 
tion must do the rest. 

Before, however, proceeding to the sub- 
ject matter proper I must draw your atten- 
tion to certain parts of the flower which 
aro essential to fertilization and the sub- 
soquent perpetuation of the species. : “Be 
fruitful, and multiply on the earth” was 
the command given by the Creator when 
animal life was brought into being. To ‘he 
vegetable world also the command is ap- 
plicable. Individuals have died in vast 
numbers, but the type remains much the 
same throughout all generations. As 
Tennyson puts it when speaking of 
Nature: 

So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the individual life. 


In describing the parts of a flower essen- 
tial to fertilization I must necessarily in- 
troduce you to some elementary botany, 
but I hope those among my readers who 
have gone far beyond the A B C of botany 
will be patient. ; 

The stamens and pistil are the portions 
of the flower through whose agency fertili- 
zation takes place. The pistil being asso- 
ciated with the seeding part of the flower, 
yiz., the ovary, has always been considered 
as female and the stamens as’male. In 
one great class of plants these organs are 
plainly visible, and are easily studied. On 
account of their conspicuousness the class 
receives its name, meaning “conspicuous 
marriage.’ Where in plants these essential 
parts are hidden, as in the fern, the class 
name means “hidden marriage.” 

Generally speaking, all the parts of a 
flower are modified leaves, and traces of the 
original leaf form can be readily detected. 
This Nature shows by turning the petals of 
flowers into green leaves (called a freak) ; 
also in double flowers the stamens become 
converted into petals (the Rose). Curiously 
enough, too, parts of a flower are always 
even multiples of one another; thus, 5 
petals, 10-20 stamens, and so on. 

1. The Stamen.—Let us look at, first, the 
stamens. Each consists of a stalk or fila 
ment, and at the extreme end an anther, 
the latter containing a powder (generally 
yellow), which, when ripe, bursts from little 
bags which hold it. Of course, I am only 

_ describing a typical and simple stamen, as 


all sorts of modifications exist, some of 
which make it almost unrecognizable; for 
instance, the filament may be entirely 
wanting, or, as in the pea tribe, 9 of the 
filaments may be joined into a tube, leay- 
ing one free. In passing, I may mention 
that the Tetratheca (four lobes) has been 
so named because there are four lobes in- 
stead of the usual two in the anthers. The 
anther may be fixed firmly, or it may be 
balanced midway and swing about with ihe: 
wind. The pollen referred to above is in 
fine grains of various shapes, and under the 
microscope is a beautiful object. In orchids 
(one of the distinguishing features) the pol- 
len is in large masses, each mass having a 
supporting stalk; but more of this anon. 


Ne, IL 


2. The Pistil—tThe pistil consists of two 
parts, the style or column, generally round 
and with a minute channel down the 
centre; and the stigma (at the top), this 
being of all shapes, but always provided 
with a sticky substance near the apex. 

Immediately underneath the pistil are 
the seed vessels. Fertilization takes place 


when the pollen from the stamens becomes 
attached to the stigma’s sticky surface. 
Fine thread-like microscopic _ processes 
travel down the style and reach the ovaries, 
and as a result seeds are produced. 

In a nutshell, then, the whole process of 
fertilization consists of the transference of 
the pollen from the stamens to the stigma. 
How this transference is brought about in- 
troduces us to the most interesting part of 
the subject. 

Before proceeding further I must remind 
you that there are three great division» 
of flowers relatively to their fertilization. 

First, the male (stamens), and female 
(pistil) may be both present in the same 
flower. 

Second, there may be male flowers on one 
part of the tree and female flowers on an- 
other, i.e., flowers with stamens only, and 
flowers with pistil only, but on the same 
bush ; and ( 

Third, the male flowers may be on one 
bush, and the female on another: In order 
that you may be able to see this for your- 


selves, let me give you examples of the - 


two latter divisions, the first, of course, 
being very common. 


The cucumber, castor oil, mulberry, have 
male flowers separate from the female on 
the same plant. The willow, date, poplar, 
sheoak, anguillaria, carob, have male on 
one plant and female on another. 

A. female willow, it is said, has never 
been known, all the willows of the world 
having been produced by cuttings from one 
original tree in Babylon. 

Date palms are common about Adelaide, 
but none produce mature fruit. In Arabia 
the Arabs collect from the male tree the 
flowers that have the pollen, and, climbing 
the female trees, shake the pollen on to 
the female flowers, thus fertilising them. 

Now there are three well-known methods 
by which the transference of pollen may 
take place, and cause fertilization ; first, by 
seli-fertilization, as is the case when the 
pollen is carried from anthers to pistil in 
the same flower; a most natural and easy 
performance you would say, seeing that the 
two organs are so close to one another in 
the flower; nothing could be more likely. 
Second, by the wind blowing the pollen 
from flower to flower. Third, by insects 
carrying it from flower to flower, i.e., from 
the stamens of one to the stigma of an- 
other. JI will deal with these in order. 

SELF-FERTILIZATION.—The great Darwin 
laid it down as a law deduced from experi- 
ments that “Nature abhors perpetual self- 
fertilization.” He was led to this conclu- 
sion. by the fact that when he crossed one 
flower with the other the resulting plants 
were more vigorous and healthy than those 
produced by self-fertilization. We often 
find analogies between the animal and 
vegetable world, and very striking they are 
somctimes. Just as we know that blood 
marriages tend to exaggerate peculiarities 
even. to insanity, so it would seem that self- 
fertilization. of flowers tended to degeneracy 
in the same way; also it is known that 
a cross may be produced in the animal 
world between different species, but their 
offspring will not breed—for instance, be 
tween the hare and the rabbit—so in tho 
plant world “hybrids” may be produced by 
crossing two different species, but no seeds 
are ever formed by these hybrids. There is 
no denying that self-fertilization does take 
place in plants, and to a very considerable 
extent, but'in many cases it is apparently 
a last resource when other methods fail. 
I shall have occasion, however, to refer to 
this later on. 

Winp Ferrinization.—Wind is an agent 
which becomes of great service in carrying 
pollen, from flower to flower’, often over long 
distances. The pollen in such cases is 
generally very dry and light, and is pro- 
duced in great quantities, because a large 
percentage may be lost in transit and thus 
wasted; for the same reason the stigma 
is very large and feathery. At times 
the pollen covers the ground as if sulphur 
had been lavishly strewn about. The an- 
thers are turned outwards away from the 
stigma to prevent self-fertilization. The 
nettle flings pollen in the air. The fine 
wind-blown pollen of some plants is very 
irritating to the throat, nostrils, and eyes, 
and in some cases causes what is known as 
“hay fever.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


Tue May issue of “The Australian Gar- 
dener” is largely devoted to the cultivation 
of shrubs, It is just as easy to have flowers 
on.shrubs as in any other form of cultivation. 
To those who have neither the time nor the 
labour to devote to the cultiyation of annuals, 
a few good flowering shrubs can make an 
exceedingly pretty effect, with but little care. 


Another feature of special value is 
a review of the first part of Mr. J. 
H. Maiden’s Forest Flora of New 
South Wales. .- While the work is 


confined to the limits of that State in name, 
it is of equal interest to other States. 
one writes upon the subject with more 
complete authority than Mr. Maiden, and as 
he treats his subjects in a practical form, as 
well as the decorative aspect, from a 
gardener’s point of view, we sincerely hope 
that the work may ,obtain wide circulation, 
and thus receive the support it so richly 
deserves. The subject of Australian flora 
has been sadly neglected in the past, although 
Mr. Guilfoyle, of Melbourne, amongst other 
authorities, have worked along the same lines 
as Mr. Maiden to popularise the study. 
‘Neither are we forgetful of the good work 
done by societies in this direction.. It’ must 
be admitted, however, that comparatively 
little is known of the great wealth of interest 
that lies atthe feet of Australians. Forinstance, 
the fact that the seeds of our native trees 
and shrubs are catalogued in foreign coun- 


tries at fabulous prices is indicative of the. 


fact that in the great commercial centres, 


No: 


much if anything about it. Australians are 
still being supplied by the mother country} 
America, and foreign places with practically, 
all their garden stuff, while no country in the 

world could better supply outside markets, 
not only with the usual garden varieties, but 
a great quantity of shrubs which, if brought 
under cultivation, would finda ready market 
outside. 
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Australia and its flora are regarded as a. 


comparatively unknown land. ‘The reason 
is simple enough. Ifthe flora is almost un- 
known to its own people, it is hardly sur- 


prising that those in distant lands should know, . 
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~The Autumn Garden, 


_ Seeeeeee 


Fall !—and everywhere the sights and sounds - 


of falling. In the woods through the cool silvery 


air, the leaves so indispensable once, so useless / 


now. Bright day after bright day, dripping 
. might after dripping night, the never-ending 
filtering or gusty fall of leaves. 

: —James Lane Ailen. 


The dazzling splendors of mid-summer 
blessom have given place to the -vivid 
tints of autumn. In the midst of our, en- 
joyment of these autumnal glories we 
should take careful note of the trees, 
shrubs, and creepers, now that they have 
“put their glory on,’ that our gardens may 
be well furnished with them to yield de- 
_light in future autumns. 

Autumn, like spring, is a favorite theme 
of the poets, although a shade of melan- 
. choly usually. tinges the verse of the: Eng- 
lish poets who have been inspired by this 
subject. . In fact, we find it described by 
them variously as. “Autumn Melancholy,’ 
“The Year’s Eventide,” ‘“Pallid Autumn.” 
According to one poet, it is a plunderer 
who strips the trees and fields, to another 
the barber of the year, bald pated autumn 
who stalks about orchard, garden, and 
wood “shaking off fruit-and beating leaves 
from the trees.” Even the wind is said 
to mourn at this season, and so on until 
we shiver and return to our own sunny 
laud where the hues of autumn are by no 
means sombre, and where we can sing in a 
different strain. Autumn, as the gardener 
krows it and enjoys it, is an importation. 
There was no real autumn here before the 


white man came and planted his slips of . 


willow and his acorns in Australian; soil. 
The native trees for the most part remain 
stolidly indifferent to its influence, and re- 
fuse to blush or to become gilded at the 
bidding of the frost. Now that our land 
has been planted far and wide with the 
deciduous trees from ‘colder climes, we are 
privileged to share the sensations of our 
English forefathers, and, like them, to 
associate this season with “the mellow rich- 
ness of the clustered trees,’ “the crush of 
leaves heard beneath our feet,’ with “sun- 
light slanting through the painted trees 


and hazy skies that veil the brazen sun.” 


If we lack the spirit to appreciate the 
subtle influence: and associations of 
autumn and this superb nature painting, 
then the poets surely can imbue us with 
it. A glance at some of the lines that 

“have been inspired by this picturesque 
subject cannot fail to induce the proper 
mood in which to approach this phase of 
Nature, even if occasionally, their fancies 
chill us. Longfellow’s lines are solemn, 
but warm and full of color— 


There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And from a beaker full of richest dyes 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 


is . colored 


Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn wcods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. ” 


Hood’s splendid lines deal distinctly 


with “Autumn Melancholy,’ who “is 

described in the first verse thus :— - 
& 

I saw old Autumn in the misty morn : 

Stand shadowlcss like silence, listening 

To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 

Into his hollow ear from weods forlorn, 

Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn ; 

Shaking his languid locks, all dewy bright 

With tangled gossamer that fell by night, 

Pearling his coronet of golden corn. 


and then he regretfully asks :— 


Where is the pride cf Summer, - the green pride— 
The many, many leaves all twinkling ?— three 

On the mossed eim; three on the naked lime 
Trembling,—and one upon the old oak tree. 


What a sense of desolation is expressed 
in those few lines, and how mournful the 
vision of autumn who 


Sighs her tearful spells, 

Amongst the sunless shadows of the plain. 

Alone, Alone, 

Upon a mossy stone, 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone, 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary, 
Whilst all the withered world looks drearily. 
Like a dim picture of the drownéd past 
In the hushed mind’s mysterious far away, 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the last 
Into that distance, cray upon the giay. 


Thomson, Whittier, and Keats also treat 
the subject in a masterly manner. 


Bryant takes a cheery view of autumn. _ 


His woods are full of glory, the landscape 
in purple and gold, and 
“mingled splendors glow.” 


The forest depths are bright; 
Their sunny-colored foliage in the breeze 
Twinkles like beams of light. 


There is no loneliness,no sense of desola- 
tion— ; 


My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet south-west at 
play, : 
Flies, rustling, 
strewn 
Along the winding way. 


And then the inevitable lament— 


where the painted leaves are 


OQ, Autumn ! why so soon . 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad ; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad ! 

But, reluctantly, to take leave of the 
pect’s autumn and to return to our own, 
more especially those features of it that 
immediately concern the landscape garden, 
it should be -our aim to introduce into it 
such an‘infinite variety of color and tone 
that at every approach of autumn we can 
exclaim with the poet, “What gorgeous- 
ness, what blazonry, what pomp of colors 
burst upon the rayished sight!’ and to 
that end we yenture to recommend a few 
striking colorists. The Ampelopsis, whose 
varieties are well known and universally 
grown, are conspicuous. examples of 
autumn coloring, the shades varying from 


-crimson. 


green and palest raw sienna to deepest 
A plant is often unobtrusive 
all the. summer, merely lending its own 


: particular note to the general harmony, 


bit as soon as autumn. touches it with her 


magic wand, behold! it emerges from its 


comparative obscurity, a dazzling form in 
crimson and gold. It: is so with the 


‘Sumachs, with many one could name, and 
hence their value, hence their great im- 
poitance in the garden., 


_ The Maples are 
supreme at this season, but can be grown 
only in cool, hilly districts or in fayored 
pesitions in a lowland garden. Those 
who live at lower levels are not favored 
with the vivid tints that paint the vege- 
tation ati higher elevations. | While the 
former must often he content with russet, 
the latter are rejoicing in crimsons and 
ceppery gold. Some vines are con- 
spicuously brilliant in the autumns; they 
are usually worthless fruiting varieties, 
but, nevertheless, claim a considerable 
space on a wall or trellis for ornamental 
pun poses. The deciduous. fruit trees 
should not be excluded from the garden 
simply because they are fruit trees... If 
their vernal, dazzling transformation is not 
suflicient to justify their presence, their 
rich autumn coloring at least should en- 
sure them a place. The ochre leaves of 
the pear become suffused with rich crim- 
sou, and the cherry takes on a warm, 
ruddy gold. The mulberry, too, is not 
only picturesque in form, especially when 
it arrives at a patriarchal age, but in 
autumn it coins a rich pure gold. Oaks, 
elms, plane trees, and poplars all more or 
less light up the landscape with varying 
shades of russet and gold. From the 
graceful birch tree there is a steady drip, 
drip of gold till all its leaves are down. 

As a brilliant feature of the autumn the 
meuntain ash must not be omitted, whose 
hues vary from ruddy gold to crimson, ac- 
cording to the altitude at which it finds 
itself, and the degree of frost. The Eng- 
lish ash tree, very deservedly called the 
“Venus of the woods,” is of surpassing de- 
licacy and grace at all seasons. In its 
autumnal raiment of gold it appears even 
more ethereal, and its leayes flutter to 
earth,in a feathery flake like snow. 


POSCOSOOESO]S 


Phloxes are easy to propagate. The best 
plan is by taking cuttings of young shoots, 
dibbling them into pans or a bed of sandy 
soil. This may be carried on any time in the 
summer, and plants thus procured are much 
stronger than where propagation is effected: 
by division of roots. If one can spare a 
frame and make up a bed of ‘leaf-mould 


and jsandy loam, a _ nice ~stock of 
plants may soon be got together 
for blooming the following year In 


planting them{ out in the garden one should 
if possible, give them a deep soil enriclred 
with rotted dung, as they pay one well-for 
liberal treatment and benefit greatly by a ~ 
cool bottom, especially in a dry season. 
WooDBASTWICK. 


,May I, 19¢3. 


The flower Garden. 


7X Steer 


Operations for May. 


"The a of digging, trenching, re- 
modelling flower-beds, and all necessary 
_alterations should be persevered in when- 
ever the weather is favorable. The 
planting. of deciduous trees and shrubs 
shculd not be postponed later than this 
month. The hints given elsewhere in 
ccnnection with planting orchard trees ap- 
plies equally well to the planting of sub- 
jects in this department. Neatness and 
cleanliness is the principal consideration 
ali the year round, but at this season it 
is more difficult to maintain a trim ap- 
pearance. Exhausted summer flowering 
annuals and biennials, fallen leaves, and 
every scrap of litter and untidy matter 
should be promptly carted away to the 
rubbish pits or heaps, where, together 
with the accumulating waste of the house 
and garden, it will be gradually converted 
into valuable manure. The winter gar- 
den can, never attempt to rival the sum- 
me: garden in wealth of bloom and color, 
nor is it altogether desirable that it 
should, for, as Dean Hole remarks with re- 
fe.ence to winter gardens: “He who feasts 
every day feasts no day, and with flowers, 
as with friendship, a little absence makes 
the heart grow fonder.” It need not, 
howeyer, be wholly destitute of color. 
During the btlb season, which may be 
said to begin with the autumn Crocus, and 
to continue with short intervals until the 
last Poeticus Narcissus in the spring, no 
garden need look dull, but as we have al- 
ready recommended for the culture of this 
class of plants in a specially allotted space 
of their own, we should depend on some- 
thing of a more permanent character to 
reliéve the gloom of winter. For this 
purpose some of the variegated evergreens 
are admirably suited, among these the 
golden-leaved Oleander (Nevin variegata), 
variegated Abutilons, viz., Darwin  tas- 
sclatum and Werdenienniar Bonn, the 
latter a lovely variety, with maple-like 
leaves, Eleagnus  ferruginea aurea, 
Coprosma variegata, the golden. and silver 
variegated Euonymous, Pittosporum eu- 
genoides argentea variegata, Deeringia 
Ambhersti variegata, New Zealand varie- 
gated Flax, golden and silver grasses, all 
these effectively disposed and grouped 
among darker evergreens, or seen through 
and forming a contrast to the dark and 
lacy forms of the deciduous subjects, do ‘a 
great deal towards cheering and lightening 
the otherwise sombre aspect of the garden. 
In addition to these attractive foliage 
plants many flowering shrubs, including’ 
Pyrus Japonica, Ribes’ yellow and pink 
flewering currants, and Berberis contribute 
bright color when color is scarce. 

Dahlias and Cannas can now be cut 
down and lifted to facilitate digging, and 
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to allow of the soil being renewed from 
which they have been taken. The former 
should be allowed to dry a little before 
being placed on the floor of the shed or 
cellar, where they are to remain for the 
wu:ter. They should be carefully 
labelled with their respective colors as a 
guide in planting when the season arrives. 
Cannas should be divided if necessary. 
Michaelmas Daisies, Rudbeckia, Perennial 
Phlox, Helianthus, Heliniums can also be 
lifted and divided snnually. Lift every- 
thing that it is convenient to do, so as to 
ensble the digging to be done more thor- 
oughly, and the soil to be more easily re- 
newed. 

Anemones supply bright patches of 
color in the winter and early spring. 
Plant them out now about three inches 
deep, covered by a light soil, in lines or 
groups as preferred. 


2- GESSISESRSES © 


PRACTICAL POINTS. 


EscattoniA MACRANIHA. | 


This charming rose-flowered shrub suc- 
ceeds well in most localities. Its rich, 
glossy green foliage and compactness of 
growth renders it invaluable as a garden 
shrub. It is also useful as a hedge plant, 
being of vigorous growth, and stands cut- 
ting. Cuttings may now be put in, half 
sand and half loamy soil, and place in cool 
frame. 


Fucustas. 


Cuttings of Fuchsias should now be put 
in. | This will produce excellent material 
for next spring. It never harms Fuch- 
siags to prune severely. 


PHILADELPHUS CORONARIUS. 


The Syringa, or Mock Orange, as this 
shrub is popularly called, is a great favorite 
with most people, and most gardens, even 
those of small dimensions, include it among 
the occupants. Its popularity is due to 
several causes: Firstly, it is an exception- 
ally free flowering shrub, and secondly, the 
flowers are of good size, and very fragrant ; 
thirdly, it isilasait during ear sei 
February, after most of the flowering 
shrubs are over; and, fourthly, it Pees 
in almost any kind of soil, and often under 
very adverse conditions. It is an extreme- 
ly old introduction, numerous varieties 
have been raised. <A few of the best are 
Double-flowered Flore Plena, the White 
Variegated, the Golden-leaved Aurea, To- 
mentosus, Lemonei, Microphyllus. - Cut- 
tings of soft shoots root readily in a close 
frame in early summer. 


Many people think that Ferns should 
not be given liquid manure. This is a mis- 
take, as a little decayed manure liquid, 
given once a week is excellent ; as also is 
weak soot water applied twice a week dur- 
ing growing season. 


probably least known. 


Verbenas make bright and beautiful 
beds during the sumimer, and are easily 
raised from seed or cuttings. 

Carnations in pots need careful water- 
ing in winter, Always allow the soil to 
become fairly dry before giving a’ fresh 
supply, and if grown. aiden glass, give 
plenty of ventilation. 

With one or two exceptions, the older 
varieties of Zonale Geraniums compare 
badly with the newer sorts, and should be 
discarded in favor of the latter. The time 
is at hand for propagating plants for flow- 
ering next season ; ib is rather ES for 
cold "districts, 

Adiantum Farleyense should not be fre- 
quently repotted ; this noble fern is impa- 
tient of root disturbance. 

Leonotis Leonurus, from leon, a lion, 
and ous, an ear; in reference to the fan- 
cied resemblance i in the corolla. It is a 
very ornaméntal, small-growing shrub, 
with long spikes of brilliant scarlet flowers. 
It is sometimes called a Salvia, which it 
resembles very much. 

When planting dwarf budded Roses, see 
that the union is placed below the surface 
of the soil ; this will give the Rose a) chance 
to make roots upon its own account. 


Foye SS OOS = 


‘NATURE STUDIES. 


BRENT LIFE, 


Sass \ 


an 
x en 
By F.Scorr. Bui, 352 p. ” 3/6.) 


It speaks well for the demand for Bo- 
tanical literature that this excellent work 
can be published at so small a price. It 
is concerned with descriptive botany from 
the most modern point of view, and lays: 


under contribution the works of German 


as well as English writers, besides the au- 
thor’s own observations. It ranges from. 
the giant Eucalypta to the microscopic. 
Diatoni. It has more than forty illustra- 
tions and diagrams, and a complete index. 
Needless technical words are carefully 
avoided, for, as the writer remarks, modern 
botanical terminology is appalling. The 
kind of information given is just that 
which is interesting to ordinary observers, 
and while the common examples cited are 
intended for Scotch students, the same 
principles apply to our own native flowers, 
which much stand in need of systematic 
study. Where every statement is interest- 
ing, ib is difficult to select for quotation, 
but one or two may be chosen which are 
Thus, in speaking 
of hardness, it is stated that “the curious 
glossy shell produced by the enlarged tract 


of Job’s Tears (Coix lachryma) is as hard 


as opal.” Also that the average breaking 
weight of the seeds of the Dog Rose was 
334 Ibs.; of the Australian Peach stone 
117 2-3 Ibs. ; ; and that it required’ over 24 
tons pressure to crack a Brazilian nut. 
Again, in another table, it states . that, 
areas of section the same, New- Zealand 
Flax was twice as strong as copper wire. 
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THE HARDINESS OF CHOISYA 
TERNATA. 


[From Tue GARDENER. | 


This pretty shrub is a great addition to 
the garden; its distinct ana uncommon 
foliage has an excellent effect among the 
more familiar subjects, while its blossom, 
scented after the manner of White Thorn, 
is very charming. Unfortunately, many 
pecple are under the delusion that ic is 
ovly hardy in the extreme south of Eng- 
lard; and more than once in the neighbor- 
hood of London I have seen this shrub 
grown in pots and removed to the con- 

~servatory for the winter. Now to me it 
has always been one of the most interest- 
ing phases of gardening to test the hardi- 
hood of some of these doubtful subjects, 
and last winter, having struck during the 
summer a cutting of this Choisya, I de- 
liberately stood it in the pob in the most 
exposed position I could find and neyer 
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ROSES FROM SEEDS. 


HOW TO GROSS FERTILISE. 


[By Tora. | 
I am trying to put into words 
the little bit of practical knowledge 


I have acquired concerning the hybridiza- 
tion. of Roses, so as to make it serviceable 
for anyone who knows a little less about 
the subject in question. 

The point really is to get ripe seeds. 
Fiveryone who is interested in this note has 
a few Roses in flower in June. It is easy 
to protect a few blooms in some way, e.g. 
remove the lid from a cigar box (100), and 
put a sheet of glass in the place of the 
bottom, afterwards fixing the box at a suit- 
able height above the bloom by nailing rt 
to astake. The bloom will then get the 
light and heat, but no rain: 

The blooms so protected are for 


seed 


CHOISYA TERNATA. 
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moved it, whatever the weather, during 
the whole of the winter and the severe 
spring that we all remember followed it. 
Never once did the shrub show signs of 
. distress. - And we must bear in mind that 
it is a far greater ordeal to have a plant 
outside in a pot than it is to have it firmly 
established in the grounu. — I think this 
experiment may be of interest to those 
who hitherto have abstained from plant- 
ing this shrub lest it should prove unable 
to face a winter—it is a type of plant far too 
decorative to be dispensed with if it can 
be made to succeed.—F. M. Wells.” 
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parents. The pollen parents can be cut 
and kept in water in a room till required. 
The pollen is ready soon after the bloom 
is fully open at the centre if the flower 
is kept dry and in a sunny place. A warm, 
sunny day is best for operating. 

When one of the protected blooms is at 
its best, and before it opens its eye, the 
petals are gently pulled apart and the 
centre is fully exposed. It will be found 
that the stamens are not ripe, and the 
pollen is held securely in the anthers. 
New gently dust the stigmas with the pol- 
len from the cut Rose which you desire to 
use for crossing. The latter is best car- 
vied in the hand of a second person. With 


_a small pair of tweezers pick out one or 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy of © 
India, used to prune and nail up, and 
otherwise cultivate, the Roses that grew in 
his father’s garden, adjoining Kedleston 
Parsonage, Derbyshire. He now occupies 

the magnificent viceregal residences: one 
at Calcutta that cost £150,000 to build, 


two of the ripe stamens and rub them 
against the exposed stigmas. There is a 
clear, sticky exudation on the stigmas to 
which the pollen adheres, and one can see 
ata glance when sufficient pollen has been 
dusted on to cover the stamens. Use as 
Many stamens as are necessary to do this. 


You are now at liberty to pick away 
from the seed parent its own unripe sta 
mens. Remove a few petals to enable yo 
to see what you are doing. Do all this | 
leisurely, thoroughly, but very gently. | 
Then adjust the glass protector to keep out | 
rain. Some hours afterwards repeat the | 
pollination. Next day do it a third and , 
last time, to make sure, using the same | 
pellen parent, but not necessarily the same | 
bloom, at each operation. ; 

It is well to puta fine muslin bag over | 
the bloom and tie it round the flower stalk | 
immediately after the pollination, so as | 
tv keep insects with pollen from other | 
Roses out of the way. This muslin bag can | 
be left on for a week. It will be well | 
to do two or three blooms in case of | 
failures, ticketing each with the name of — 
tae pollen, parent. 

In a fortnight or so you will see whether | 
your efforts are likely to pe successful. | 
Let us suppose it is the middle of July, | 
and you find you have a pod swelling nicely | 
under its glass protector. Tie the shoot | 
to a small stake to prevent the wind doing | 
mischief. On a sunny day you may re- | 
meve the protector, to get all the sun and | 
light possible. But take care to keep the | 
pod covered on very wet days. Except | 
for this, let the plant grow and flower as | 
it likes, removing the flowers when half | 
epen, to keep up the vigor of the plant. 

So things will go on till late in October, | 
when the pod will be full sized and begin- | 
ning to ripen. Now it is well to pot the 
plant if itisa Tea Rose. Put it ina good 
sized pot, taking up some earth with the 
roots. Reduce the long roots to get it 
into the pot ,and use rather light soil with 
geod drainage and no manure.. As soon 
as potted cut away half the plant gently 
with a pair of scissors. Stand it in a 
sheltered, shady spot for a few days, or, | 
better still, put it in a shady frame. 
Spray it with tepid water each day for a 
week, and then remoye it to a greenhouse. 
Gradually bring it{ into ‘the sunniest |i 
tion, and let it stay there till the seeq | 
dreps off. This will be about the end of i‘ 
February perhaps. Only water when the © 
pet rings clear. Be careful not to move | 
or shake the plant much, and have the 
seed stalk tied to a small stake. | 


Hybrid Perpetuals often mature their | 
seeds quite well in the open, and are not | 
greatly affected by ordinary winter frosts. | 
But let the pod remain on the plant till 
the New Year or longer. Against a south 
wall they ought to seed perfectly well. | 
Even against a wall I have found Gloirede | 
Dijon, Reve d'Or, and W. A. Richardson 
refuse to ripen, though they had good seed 
pods. I have successfully ripened seeds | 
of several well known Teas, e.g., Marie | 
Van Houtte, by potting them up at the — 


= 


ee 


beginning of November as I have 
described. By ripe seeds I mean seeds 


that, have yielded healthy seedlings after-_ 
wards. : 4 
Those who grow Roses under glass can i 
pellinate in April, and ripen the seeds by 
the end of October.—The Gardener. iM 
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SOUTH AFRICAN FLOWERS IN 
THE MONTH OF MAY. 
2O66O= 
‘By Caruerine C. Hoptey. 


Though April and May are in reality 
autumn months at the Cape, it is interest- 
jing to the English visitor to observe how 
yery closely they resemble the Northern 
spring, both in weather and in. vegetation. 
jhe caprices of April display themselves 
similarly in showers and sunshine alterna- 
tely, and the same kind of chilliness in the 
atmosphere is perceptible as here when Wwe 
say, “Rain is in the air.’ And, in addition 
to this, you see the fields and _ roadsides, 
which for months have been brown, barren, 
and unsightly, suddenly clothed with green, 
and within a week with flowers, brilliant 
and abundant, that you have never seen 
before, and you cannot divest your mind « f 
the impression that the season is actual 
spring, and not autumn. April is truly “the 
opening month” there, as at home, and 
May, as in England, sees the landscape at 
its freshest. The reason is evident. The 
summer heat and drought, which baked 
the earth deep down, and rendered it in 
many places actually hot to the touch, is 
now succeeded by rains, which turn it into 
a veritable hotbed, and act like magic in 
clothing the dried-up and barren places 
with verdure. This may not invariably be 
the case ; nor may the change be so sudden 
in all parts of the extensive area that we 
call South Africa, which embraces such 
yaried physical features; high mountains, 
rocky and rugged, deep and well-watered 
valleys, elevated table lands, and vast 
desert regions where during the dry season 
not a drop of water is seen for miles. Con- 
sequently the climate also varies consider- 
ably, and the seasons are less marked “han 
in Europe, those of agriculture and vegeta- 
tion being more dependent’ on the weather. 
Dependent also on another evil, locusts! 
Rains may be propitious, and vegetation 
correspondingly luxuriant, but the locusts 
on their part may defeat moisture, and 
every green thing may vanish in twenty- 
four hours. Drought and locusts are the 
two natural enemies of the colony. 

But there were no locusts in the. part 
where I was that year, the extreme South, 
where the natural condition seemed more 
of spring than of autumn. It was in Sep- 
tember, the actual spring, when I first saw 
the Cape, and then most of our common 


English garden flowers that had been accli-* 
matised were in bloom. Daisies, pansies,’ 


stocks, pinks, wallflowers, &c., besides the 
countless native plants known only in our 
greenhouses in England. But the acclima- 
tised plants looked as if they had never 
been out of bloom, and more as if they 
wero “going off,” as our perennials do to- 
wards the end of summer. It seemed as if 
the climate had turned the annuals into 
perennials. Remarking on this to the 
superintendent of the Botanical Gardens 
at Cape Town, hé said: “On the contrary, 
fis the colder climate that has turned 
some of our constant bloomers into an- 
nuals.;” that in the colder regions there 
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was a much longer period of the year dur- 
ing which vegetation is checked, whea 
plants and trees hybernate in fact; where- 
as at the Cape the repose in vegetation is 
very short, acclimatised trees shedding 
their leaves for a period of six weeks only, 
or two months at most, and this often dur- 
ing the hottest season. Indeed, I do not 
remember seeing any tree ever quite baze 
of leaves xs in our English winters, as tho 
new growth begins before the old leaves 
havo all fallen. The true winter or period 
of rest is, therefore, estivation rather than 
hybernation. “Ours is a winter flora,” 
sild Professor MacOwan. 

And thus it was that in May, the first 
winter month of the almanac, the ground 
is covered with a new and brilliant carpet 
of blossoms; though they sometimes begin. 
to appear in March and April. At this 
season every bank and bit of roadside waste 
ig spangled with the lovely little oxalis, 
sometimes one color predominating, some- 
times several colors in the same locality. 
In May, too, in our English woods the 
wood sorrel is in bloom, and its delicate 
white petals veined with purple are fami- 
liar to sylvan ramblers. We have also a 
yellow species, a trailing sorrel less com- 
mon; but the Cape species, pink, white, 
crimson, yellow, are as abundant as prim- 
roses are in our English copses. More so, 


indeed, because not growing in clumps from . 


one large root, they overspread the ground 
without .a vacant space, and look so soft 
and lovely and attractive that you feel dis- 
posed to make a couch of the bank and 
bury your face in the. exquisite masses. 
But they are too beautiful to be crushed, 
and you fill your hands instead. After 
the first rains the countless bulbs push up 
their scapes with incredible rapidity ; then 
follow lilies, irises, gladioli, numeroug spe- 
cies of amaryllis, and many other plants 
for which the winter temperature is suffi- 
ciently mild. And all these are “wild 
flowers,” of which you may gather armsful 
and no one say you “nay.” Of pelargo- 
niums there are 174 known species in Cape 
Colony, and most of them continue to 
blossom the whole year round. Some be- 
come veritable shrubs of 9 or 10 ft. high, 
with stems as big as your wrist. So, im 
fact, do the heliotropes and verbenas, one 
species on Table Mountain having stems 
stout enough to be suggestive of cultiva- 
tion for timber! This is the season of the 
yuccas also, which, with their long and 
splendid spikes of white blossom, grow to 
a height of 15 or 20 ft., and are very con- 
spicuous in the gardens. As far as vegeta- 
tion is concerned, we may thus say there 
are two springs in South Africa, viz., the 
actual spring of lengthening days and in- 
creasing heat, which is our autumn, and the 
floral spring, which follows the autumn 
rains, which is our spring’also. : 

During the latter there are more of the 
delicate herbaceous plants like the wood 
sorrel and other lovely little native species 
too numerous to mention. These cannot 
stand the summer droughts. But during 
the former—the orthodox spring—the char 
racteristic plants of the country thrive ; 
bulbs, tubers, and the thick+leaved kinds 
which have adapted themselves to the cli- 
mate. Everywhere abound the fleshy- 


bs hi ee 


leaved cacti, opuntias, and mesembryan- 
themums (of which there are several hun- 
dred species) and others which store up 
moisture in themselves and exist through- 
out the driest season. An agriculturist told 


~me that during seasons of drought sheep— 


and especialls ewes with lambs—feed freely 
on the mesembryanthemums, whose succu- 
lence enables the animals to do without 
water. Remarkably abundant are the 
various species of these mesembryanthe- 
mums which serve so useful a purpose; 
some are very large, as big as a great cab- 
bage, and with brilliant blossoms. In some 
regions vast tracts are covered with these 
succulent plants to the exclusion of almost 
all other vegetation, and they present a 
brilliant mass of colors where but a few 
weeks ago the ground was blackened by 
the summer drought as if a fire had swept 
over it. Among the succulent classes, cr 
those which store moisture in either leaves 
or stems, must be included the euphorbias, 
one of which commonly known as Finger- 
poll, holds so much moisture that in times | 
of serious drought it is cut up as food for 
cattle. Some of the aloes strike one a3 
almost grotesque in their form. They have 
an arboreal stem of hugé proportions, sur- 
mounted by a mere tuft of leaves, which 
look ridiculously unimportant on this vast 
trunk. There was one in the Botanical Gar-~ 
dens at Cape Town whose stem was like 
ac, immense barrel in form, the very largest 
“hogshead,” out of which grew a’ trivial 
bunch of greenery. But those massive‘ 
trunks possess an excessively hard and 
dense exterior to defy evaporation, while 
within they are soft and spongy, holding * 
sufficient moisture to sustain the roots of « 
the bulby shrub in the driest of seasons. » 
In the moist low-lying lands the arum 
abounds. You can trace the course of a 
stream by the line of its pure white spathes 
which, at a little distance look as if a sta- 
tioner had been tearing up his entire stock 
of writing paper and scattering the pieces 
wherever he walked. As we pass through 
our greenhouses and hothouses at home we 
do not give much thought to the countries 
ta which we owe go many of our most beau- 
tiful flowering plants and shrubs; but we 
shall find that to no country so much as to. 
Africa are we indebted for them, for no 
single country of the world has contributed 
80 largely to European gardens and con. 
sorvatories as the Cape of Good Hope. To 
the botanist the Cape has been a source of 
pleasure and delight from its very first 
settlement.—The Globe, © °° ~~ : 


PHCOSOSO CS8O => ..+ 
Lord Dundonald’s garden at his: estate, 
Adare, is very much given up to Roses. 


The tree that vies with the Birch in . 
Spring beauty at the bursting of the leaf _ 
is the Larch, but it grows to larger pro- 


portions than is advisable for a really, ~ 


small garden. The Laburnum is. highly 
to be recommended, and also the Catalpa, 
but this last casts rather dense shadow. 
4n apple tree is by no means to be 
despised, and in size, habit, and decora- 
tive value is hard to beati in the ‘small 
garden, besides, its fruit is useful. 
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THE VIOLET. 


The present is a good time to make fresh’ 


plantations of this universally popular 
flower. When planted early they soon 
get established, and a fair crop of blooms 
may be expected in early spring. If fine 
flowers and plenty of them are wanted, the 
plants must be cultivated, and not neglec- 
ted, as they sometimes are. The violet de- 
lights in fresh soil; it will not thrive in 
sour or exhausted land. It revels in de- 
cayed leaf-mould; but this valuable plant- 
food cannot often be obtained. A sandy, 
turfy loam, with about one-fourth part of 
well-rotted cow manure mixed with it, 
makes an excellent compost. The plant is 
fond of lime, and if there be none in the 
soil a little should be added; it tends. to 
keep down worms and insects, to keeps the 
soil sweet, and helps to cause vigorous 
growth. Poor stunted growth causes the 
plants to become a prey to red spider; and 
this involves attention in the way of sul- 
phuring and syringing. If good soil and 
an abundance of water can be provided, 
almost any fairly open situation will suit, 
but a partial shade protection from north 
winds and: very hot suns is generally better. 
Division of the roots and by runners are 
the common methods of propagation, but 
cuttings taken off in the spring make plants 
less liable to form runners, which, of 
course, weakens the parent plant. 
Fragrance in the violet is of greater im- 
portance than even size or color.. Length 
of stem, its stiffness and suitability for 
working-up into bouquets, and: also freeness 
of blooming should be considered in select- 
ing varieties. The sweetness of the vio- 
let: is very evanescent, few flowers so much 
so. A bunch of blooms in twenty-fout 
hours after being gathered has already lost 
the best part of its perfume when two 


days old its smell is suspicious, and on thé’ 


third day it should be thrown away. Yet, 


if a box in which fresh violets have been 


packed be promptly closed up, the delicate 
violet fragrance may be detected there in 
all its purity many weeks after. 

Violets should be gathered as early in 
the morning as possible, and their stems'at 
once placed in water. If the flowers are 
to be sent away for some distance each 
bunch should be hooded over with a sheet 


of paraffin paper fori protection, and to con- - 


fine the fragrance. Our florists, when 
packing the flowers, usually lay the 
bunches close together in single layers on 
flats, which rest’ on cleats in the packing- 
boxes, but sometimes shelves are used in 
which round holes have been cut to hold 
one bunch each. 

The popularity of the violet is as old as 
is that of the daffodil or the rose. In 
ancient mythology it was dedicated to 
Venus. When Athens was at the height 
of her glory bunches of violets were ex- 
posed for sale in the market-place at all 
seasons of the year. From the days 
Homer’ the beauty and fragrance of the vio- 
let have furnished a favorite theme for 
poets. To Shakespeare it was a type of 


of’ 


modesty and maidenhood, and Scotland’s 


poet agreed with the Bard of Avon, for he 
also wrote: “The violet is for modesty.” 

Melbourne violet-growers cultivate a 
good number of varieties. In doubles, the 
old Marie Louise is perhaps the most popu- 
lar; its lavender and white flowers are 
very fragrant, and the perfume lasts 
longer than that of many others; it is a 
fine winter bloomer. Mrs. J. J. Astor 
has not, we think, yet been offered for 
sale in Melbourne, but English ladies pre- 
fer it to any other, because of the helio- 
trope scent and soft, mauve-shaded color; 
it'is a free flowerer, and of healthy growth. 
Lady Hume Camubell is a fine double 
hardy, and late in blooming. The old 
Neapolitan has plenty of admirers; _ its 
light, mauve-colored flowers are very sweet. 
Count Brazza or Swanley White is the 
best double white. Marguerite de Savoi 
is a large, deep blue; ai very free flowerer. 

Single violets are much more numerous 
than doubles. The Princess of Wales is 
by many considered to be the best; the 
rich violet-blue blossoms, borne on long, 
sturdy stalks, are very fragrant; the flow- 
ers are very large. La France is of the 
sume type as the Princess of Wales, with 
flowers as large as a florin; the habit of 
the plant is dwarf and compact. John 
Raddenberry is a slaty-blue, hardy, and 
very distinct. Sulphurea is a little gem, 
flowers small, when gathered very pleasing. 
Luxonne is a violet-blue, large, admired 
for its graceful bearing, and valued for its 
lengthened season of bloom. Admiral 
Avellan is very distinct in color, not par- 
ticularly attractive on the plant, but when 
gathered its reddish;purple blossoms are 
conspicuous when placed alongside the 
darker purple sorts. Princess de Sumonto 
is a blend of clear blue and white. St. 
Anne’s Pink is a curiosity; its name gives 
the color. Parma Perfection is a very 
early bloomer ; a favorite in England. The 
three kinds last named have not yet been 
circulated with us. White Czar is pure 
white, but it becomes a nuisance from its 
seeding so freely. California is a very 
large purple, of great fragrance, very free 
blooming, and a vigorous grower. Italia, 
a violet purple, large and robust. Well- 
siana’ and Lee’s Odoratissima are also fa- 
vorite violets with some growers.—“Aus- 
tralasian.” 
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EVERLASTING _ PEAS. 


For the covering of walls and trellises 
for entrances to gardens, for edging flower 
borders, for divisions between the vege- 
table and flower garden, for covering’ rus- 
tic arbors and porches, and for forming ex- 
cellent floral backgrounds, very tew her- 
baceous plants are more beautiful or more 
useful than the Everlasting Peas. A mix- 
ture of pure white, blush; pale rose, crim- 
son, and jpink trained to poles 3 feet high, 
and fastened at the top, form, during tne 
summer and autumn months, a picture dif- 
ficult to surpass. Delighting in a rich, 


deeply worked soil and sunny positions, 
they grow luxuriantly from seed sown in 
the early spring in the open, while the best 
white and pink varieties are easily propa- 
gated from cuttings taken in April, or as 
soon as growth appears above the ground. 
Slips 3 or 4 inches long, with-a heel of 
the underground rhizome, quickly roots in 
pots of moist sand if kept in a close cold 
frame. Everlasting Peas are not so fra- 
grant as the annual varieties, but they 
occupy permanent beds, and give no fur- 
ther trouble beyond a yearly mulching. 
When cut and arranged with an abun- 
dance of leafy foliage, they form a picture 
equal to any made from the annuals. __ 
The new white Everlasting Pea is a dis- 
tinct advance, and every garden should 
have a clump or two. R. Evans. 
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DECORATIVE SHRUBS. 


Too many of the plants in our shrubber- 
ies can scarcely be called decorative, for 
they produce no flowers worthy of the 
name, and yet there are so many beautiful 
flowering shrubs that this state of things 
cught not to be tolerated by those who 
love their gardens. | Every autumn a few 
good plants might be selected, placed in 
positions in which they will do well, when 
the whole aspect of our shrubberies will 
gradually change from monotonous green 
to a really beautiful group of rich coloring, 
constantly changing with the season, as 
each shrub blossoms, whilst some of taem 
finish off by changing the color of their 
foliage into brilliant scarlet and yellow in 
the late autumn. One of the best is 


THE Douste Devrzia Crenara, 


which produces in the spring the neatest 
little rosettes of pure white blossom, al-, 
most covering the long sprays of light foli- 
age; and then, again, in the autumn the 
leaves change to many shades of red; pur- 
ple, and yellow, so that the plant has two 
distinct seasons of singular beauty each 
year. It grows into a neat, compact bush, 
about five feet in height, and its graceful 
foliage is always pleasing to the eye. 
BuppLEIA GLOBOSA, - 


too (the Golden Ball of Japan), is a hand- 
some and distinct shrub with foliage unlike 
anything else, lined with silvery-white, 
and a mass of singular ball-like blooms,in 
May, giving the plant) a bright and decgna- 
tive effect. This ;plant grows to the height 
of six or seven feet in-a warm, sheltered 
corner, and becomes broad in proportion. 
Even if cut back by a more than ordinarily 
severe winter, it will shoot again from the 
base, and quickly make up for lost time if 
well supported. Then 


Tue Sincie JAPANESE Rosz, 


Ross rugosa, when grown as a shrub, is 
very handsome, not only when in bloom, 
but also in the autumn, when covered with 
large, scarlet berries; it should not be 
pruned too severely, merely cutting out the 
older wood in the autumn, and reserving - 
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all the strong shoots of the present season 
for next year’s flowers. 
THE JAPANESE WINEBERRY, 

Rubus pheenicolasius, is slowly finding its 
way into our gardens. This isa most de- 
sirable plant, perfectly hardy, and easily 
cultivated, which produces a fruit of deli- 
cious flavor in August, and is always de- 
corative, with its rich red-brown stems, 
covered with a rufous tomentum, and 


tright! scarlet bertiies, changing to a- 


clear cornelian as they become ripe. This 
rubus should have, if possible, a sunny 
place, where its long autumnal shoots will 
be well ripened; and rich soil, with a 
mulch of cow manure in spring, lor 1b suf- 
fers much during a drought unless its sur- 
face roots are covered. It will then pro- 
vide a fine crop of fruit, and its new 
growths (sometimes twelve feet in length) 
can be tied over in arches, in the sime way 
as raspberries, when they will bloom and 
fruit at every shoot the following season. 
As soon as the fruit is over in September, 
all the old wood should be cut down to the 
ground, and the fresh growths may, if pre- 
ferred, be pegged down into the soil, when 
the tip of each will produce a new plant in 
the spring, after which it can be cut off 
just above the young plant, and trained in 
arches, as before suggested. This is an 
excellent plant to hide a fence about six 
feet high. _ iw 
Tr SyriAn Hrpiscus, 
Hibiscus syriacus and varieties, is a very 
pretty shrub, with handsome blossoms ; 
and Escallonia macrantha (although per- 
haps too delicate for a cold position) is 
very beautiful when its dark green shining 
leaves are covered with rich pink blos- 
goms. It may safely be cultivated in the 
south of England, and in Ireland, but an 
extra severe winter is apt to injure it 
somewhat. The same may be said of 
Tue MeExIcAN ORANGE, 


Choisya ternata, but it is well worth a trial 
for its handsome foliage and the masses of 
orange blossom it produces in June. 


Linacs, 


especially the large flowered varietiés, Phi- | 


ladelphus coronarius, the Mock : Orange, 


and the lovely. flowers of Weigela rosea, 


must not be omitted, for these three old 
favorites should: be in every garden.— 
“Amateur Gardening.” 
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TABLE DECORATIONS. 


(From “The Gardener.”) 
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Well as one may know Dielytra formosa 
in the border, one must see it thus, with 
the white cloth beneath it, to have any 
adequate idea of its exquisite color and 
formation. In this case a veritable 
wealth of the pink sprays had been picked. 

At another time the beautiful spurred 
and named varieties of these latter day 


Columbines were used. Columbine is a 
much more charming name than Aquilegia 
for these flowers, and as I have the autho- 
rity of the dear, old-fashioned ihilip: Mil- 
ler for so choosing to call them, I hope I 
shall be forgiven. 

Now these, again, are flowers that by 
reason of their drooping habit of growth 
fail to display much of their beauty out in 
the open border, and need to be picked and 
enjoyed at close quarters. In the table 
decoration in question the Columbines 
were mixed with Maidenhair fern. As a 
rule, one thinks twice before putting this 
fern with out of door and hardy flowers, 
but there need be no hesitation in placing 
if with so dainty a type of blossom as the 
Columbine. The result is all that can be 
desired. There are few flowers more 
beautiful in coloring or form than these. 
The white blossoms have a touch of cream 
in‘them ; the yellows in some cases are al- 
most transparently clear, in others toning 
to buff; while the variety in which yellow 
and pale mauve are combined is perhaps 
the most beautiful of all. 

A. June table decked with these flowers 
is a picture long to be remembered and 
cherished. 

Other hardy flowers that are beautiful 
as table decorations are the pale lavender 
blue blossoms of Seabiosa Caucasica. 'They 
are, perhaps, the coolest looking flowers 
that we possess, of easy culture too, and 
blossoms are yielded over a long period. 
The flowers last well in a cut state, and are 
borne singly on long, slender stems. 

Galega is another cool looking subject, 
whose beauty is much enhanced by ° the 


white tablecloth, and it has a charming » 


look during hot weather. re eo 
This same housewife has a way of mak-— 
ing a striking table decoration composed of 
fine heads of the ordinary yellow bedding 
Calccolarias, mixed sometimes with the 
early blossoms of double Helianthemums. 
Few summer arrangements, however, 
exceed in beauty a combination of white 
and pale blue Campanula persicefolia. It 
may be noted that this is more successful 


- for the lunch table.than for. lamplight,.as - 


the blue’ loses much of ‘its charta in artifi- 
Gialslieh bom ces erin crear: aie sete 

‘In autumn the Cactus Dahlia makes a 
pleasant: change. Noone would ever 
dream of putting Maidenhair fern with. the 
older forms of this plant, but with these 
Cactus Dahlias no sense of incongruity 
arises at the combination, and the beauty 
of the flowers is considerably enhanced. 


There are people with skill to make a 
delightful table decoration of so common- 
place a flower as the Nasturtium. This 
artist housewife is one of these, and she: 
was quite ready to explain the secret of 
success. . She is always careful to gather 
for each vase a whole plant—flower, leaves, 
and root together. The roots, together 
with superfluous leaves, are cut off. Some. 
times one plant can be broken into two or 
three parts, and thus suffice for as many 
vases. ‘These plants, or portions of plants, 
are the foundations into which blossoms 
picked separately—and thereby ensuring a 


variety of coloring—are arranged. She 
also added that Nasturtiums need to be 
picked and put into their vases as many 
hours as possible before they are wanted 
for the table, as the flowers and leaves 
have a habit of settling themselves into 
the most artistic positions if left alone for 
some time. Another flower that is treated. 
in the same manner as the Nasturtium is 
the spring Forget-me-not. ea i ceke eN 

Shirley Poppies are a favorite decora: 
tion. Sometimes they are used with Mai- 
denhair fern, and sometimes without; the 
delicacy of the texture of their petals, and. 
their beautiful coloring justify its use. The 
Poppies are invariably gathered early in 
the morning, and immediately have their 
stems sealed by being held over a lighted 
taper. Thus treated, they last for two 
days. ; } 
_ Speaking of this subject of sealing the 
stems of Poppies, which holds good for the 
Shirley and Iceland varieties does not an- 
swer in the case of the larger Oriental 
kinds—they last long in water if exactly 
opposite means are employed, i.e., they re- 
quire their stems to be split up for two or 
three inches. 

The above is only a small selection of 
the charming subjects grown in the “table 
border,” and of the rest I hope tae Kditor 
will give me the opportunity to say more 
another day. F. M. We ts. 
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A NEW USE FOR SUMMER 
Ke CLIMBERS, 


_ By setting up a few of the now fashion: 


“able bamboo poles, or even humbler-look- 


ing wooden stakes, at 6 feet intervals 
around a small lawn, and festooning a 
light chain or a stout wire between these, 
a, pretty support for summer climbers is 
obtained. I have seen even; a rope used 
hetween the poles, drooping, of course, not 
stretched tight, and the effect: was good 
when the climbers had covered it; before 
this desirablesconsummation there was a 
suggestion of washing day! 

1 Of course, a few poles, with wire’ net- 
ting stretched between them, make a most 
useful erection at the end of a small ten- 
nis lawn, to keep the balls trom invading’ 
a neighboring garden, and this can all -be 
creeper covered if the wire netting is 
painted. over. 5 

Canary Creeper, which grows so maryel- 
lously fast, and makes such a show in one 
season, is quite one of the prettiest annual: 
climbers to treat in these styles; Convol- 
vuli make more of a screen, and Nas 
turtiums are most brilliant, besides offer- 
ing seed pods that some persons delight in 
pickled! The pergola kind of arrange- 
ment first suggested makes a pretty avenue 
bordering to a gravel walk. 

Those who cultivate the beautiful 
Cobcea scandens, either in the purple or 
white variety, will find this a good way in’ 
which to show off the plants——M, Haw- 
therne in “The Gardener.” ey 
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==Si., CATHERINE'S. = 


“St. Catherine’s’ is the residence of 
Mrs. Angas Johnson and her son, Mr. 
Lisle Johnson. It was one of the first 
of the few genteel residences built in what 
was then known as Prospect Village, ad- 
joining the northern boundary of the City 
of Adelaide. It stood in a group of five 
or six estates, surrounded by large areas of 
fields. During the past twenty years 
these fields have been cut up into -build- 


ing allotments, and, although the larger 


houses still retain considerable ground sur- 
roundings, the place became thickly popu- 


lated, and Prospect Village, as a beauty - 


spot, had to give way to what is now 
known as the District of Prospect, embrac- 


St. Catherine’s, Prospect, S.A. 


ing a considerable population, with the 
usual tramway service which follows in the 
wake of closer settlement. 

When the late Mr. James Angas John- 
gon purchased ‘St. Catherine’s” with about 
five acres of land,-he set to work at build- 
ing on to the original house and planning 
out the grounds.: The plan embraced the 
idea of planting a hedge of boxthorn all 
round, and in the subdivisions of the 
estate’s garden and paddocks. | The hedge 
grew to splendid proportions, and some 
twelve or fifteen feet of its height hides 
the public gaze from the roadway. The 
front entrance is from the Prospect-road, 

or, correctly speaking, Eliza-street, named 
after a daughter of one of the pioneer 
settlers of the district. There was ap- 
parently no attempt at landscape effect in 
the design of the garden or the approach 
to the house, which consists of a long, 
straight drive to ‘the southern corner. 


-Jchnson’s pleasure. 


SO . 


This is continued along the front of the 
house, and with a sweeping curve joins the 
straightway again for exit. This arrange- 
ment left a heart-shaped centrepiece of 
cousiderable size, which is planted with a 
miscellaneous collection of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, with a small lawn and foun- 
tain facing the front of the house.  Al- 
though lacking in design either in the lay- 
ing out or in the planting, there is a pe- 
cuhar charm about the place, easy to 
realise, but difficult to describe. And 
therein lies the secret of the late Mr. 
He apparently dis- 
liked anything in the way of artificial 
gardening. Allow the things to grow 


PST sag ee 


naturally was the age of his gardening 
pleasure, and the gardener became pos- 
sessed of an absolute fear to put a knife or 
shears into any tree or shrub. This idea 
of natural growing is abundantly manifest 
in a section of the garden devoted to the 


growth of forest trees and shrubs, which ~ 


has never been touched by a garden tool 
of any description after the first planting. 
Mr. Johnson’s idea was that if one pruned 
or cultivated the soil about the Australian 
shrubs they died; since they are dependent 
on their surface roots for nourishment. The 
idea igs borne out by the late Professon 
Tate, who argued upon the same lines. 
This part of the garden was known as ‘“‘the 
scrub.” It is about a chain wide, and 


runs the whole length from the street to: 


the back of the house. No attention’ 
whatever was allowed to this section be- 
yond keeping the fencing in repair to pre- 
vent the escape of some emus that were 


kept wandering there to possess the place 
of an air of natural originality. 

Another striking feature of the garden 
is a large, unapproachable, vicious-looking 
Cactus bed. Taking, then, the large _ 
centrepiece in front of the house, the na- 
tive reserve (or scrub), and the Cactus bed, 
we have the three principal features of 
the garden, though not all of it. These 
features may certainly combine to make a 
garden in the domain of a gentleman’s re- 
sidence, and as such may give infinite plea- 
sure to the proprietor, which it apparently 
did, but from an artistic gardening point - 
of view. it is badly within the bounds of 
comment. The charm of it, however, is 


Ji ea 


The Residence of Mrs. Angas Johnson. 


yuan: and may possibly lie in the dis- 


‘covery *of unsuspected treasures, which 


meet the search here and there. 
Entering by the front gate we note first 
that the box hedge forming the front fence 
hides an area of lucerne, adjoining which 
is the tennis court. Immediately inside the 
gate ista Buddleia Madagascarensis. This 
had grown to immense proportions before 
a storm capsized it. Cart loads of it were 
taken away, and, the stump being left, 
threw up a nice new growth, promising to . 
reinstate its previous glory. Looking up 
the drive the old native pines do not strike 
the eye as being either useful or ornamen- 
tai, their only redeeming feature being that 
they are at home in their own land. And 
we also note another homeland plant 
(Tecoma Australis) twining it tendrils 
affectionately around its stronger support- 
ing native brother. An effort was made 
to get a bordering of plants alongside the _ 
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drive on the native reserve side, but be- 
yond an edging of Echeveria secunda, very 
little could be grown. A few steps for- 
ward brings the visitor to the Cactus 
group, of which we give a picture. This 
group has been growing into an inextri- 
cable mass of wildness that: defies descrip- 
tion, as it does the gardener. 
were collected during Mr. Johnson’s tra- 
vels abroad, and put in there never to be 
disturbed. In this heterogeneous mix- 
ture we pick out Aloes, Crassulas, Cotyie- 
dons, Yuccas, Agaves, Opuntias, Rocheas, 
Echinocactus, Palms (Chamaerops excelsa, 
&c.), Stapelias, Cereus, and Pritchardia 
filamentosa. The two Opuntias, tower- 
ing up some fifteen feet in height, show 
that the somewhat hungry soil, with its 
limestone foundations and the heat, favor 
their growth. The specimen bearing the 
yellow flower we take to be Megacantha, 


from Mexico, and the fed bloomer, Glau- 
cophylla. The Aloe, with leaves in shape 
like a dinner knife, and commonly called 
the Knife Aloe, is Plicatilis. Belonging 
to the Liliacea order’ we note Haworthia, 
answering to the description of spiralis. 
- A-variety of Cereus claims attention by 
the sexagonally and deeply.-divided stem, 
the edge of each division carrying spines, 
which are only to be looked at, not 
touched. This answers to the name of 
Chalybaens, but might have another. The 
Opuntia cylindrica is a forbidding-looking 
specimen, with its scales like a snake, and 
the top of each column carrying three or 
four spines. Another variety, designated 
 Aristata, carries a crested top with round 
bracts, but the spines look vicious enough 
ty leave their fixture and run through the 
inquisitive searcher after novelties. There 
is a subtle fascination about a wild-looking 
Cactus bed such as this. Such a spot 


The plants 
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will probably not be met with in any other 
garden,-and. the longer one lingers by it 
the keener grows the pictures of desert 
stactches and mountain wilds. If, per- 
chance, the visitor lingered thereabout till 
the pale light lost itself in a dismal tii- 
light, and his thoughts became depressed 
with the moaning of the pines, the 
imagination would easily figure in the 
group, sinewy serpents, creeping things, 
aud eerie sprites of questionable shape. 
Had the light been that of a dull even- 
ing as we turned away from the Cactus 
bed, and the eye caught a snakey-looking 
Cactus specimen twining around the trunk 
and limbs of a neighboring pine, there 
might have been some excuse for an im- 
promptu exclamation of a name appro- 
priately suitable to the plant. In broad 
daylight, however, the name was calmly 
enquired for, and the information gained 


St. Catherine’s.—Cactus Group, 


that it came from somewhere in. travels 
abroad. Touching upon this, by the way, 
we noticed lately that a, botanist, writing 
to one of the English gardening maga- 
zines, made a strong plea for a classification 
of Cactuses upon a systematic basis of 
nomenclature. We were not surprised 


at the plea, but another botanist, who had - 


apparently specialised upon the tribe, 
affected to be very much upset at the idea. 
The present arrangement of nomenclature 
-was as good as it could be, he argued. 
Behind the Cactus bed one sees Dory- 
anthes excelsa, the gigantic lily of Austra- 
lia, in-bud; it has only once flowered ini 
this State, and that was at St. Catherine’s 
about ten years ago. Also one sees the 
Custard Apple, and the Japanese Date 
Plum (Diospyros kaki) in full bearing; as 
well as a magnificent collection of Cannas. 
The southern bordering to the drive we 
see the gardener has been growing Annuals 


and Roses against long odds of heat and 
under drainage, the soil apparently having 
about as much consistency as a sieve for 
holding water. Over the bordering we 
perambulate through the native reserve. 
The Cocos plumosa, from Brazil, evidently 
did not appreciate its adopted home, and 
the Yucca aloefolia might have presented 
a less gaunt appearance with a little at- 
tention, but a Kaffir apple alongside had 
developed some very business-like spines, 
and the Mock Orange (Philadelphus 
coronaria) is also a very fair specimen. In 
front of the glass-house, which contains a 
number of  Aspleniums, Geraniums, 
Altenanthera, Gloxinias, Asparagus, and a 
few other things, we noted a good speci- 
men of Acacia soligna. Others coming 
under notice were Acacia Julibrissin, 
Acacia Ccuminata, Xanthorrhea quad- 
rangulata, Tamarisk, Myalls, and Hakea 


multileanata which goes under the name 
of Grammatophylla. This a native of 
Port Lincoln, and ‘its long,’showy, pinkish 
red blooms, borne in spike-like umbels, 
gives it rank as one of the finest natives of 
Australia. Two specimens of native — 
peaches are looking well, and bear good 
fruit. These make pretty trees when the 
bright red fruit is ripe. The Caffre bean 
(Schotia latifolia) also does well away from 
it3 Native habitat in South Africa. Round 
about the wicket gate shown in the pic-. 
ture we can see also Lagunaria, Pinus 
halepensis (Aleppo pine), P. canariensis, 
Dracaena drago (dragon’s blood), a Wes- 
tern Australian Eucalypt, Robina psuedo- 
avacia, Hakea eucalyptoides, bamboos, 
Carob bean (Ceratonia siliqua),. and 
two or three very fine Acacias. — 
A. specimen of  Farnesiana ~ from 
Central Australia is one of the 
with its long racemes of yellow flowers, 


best, — - Aa 
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In the great medley of growth are also 
Oieanders and _fig-trees. Beyond the 
Boxthorn hedge is a paddock devoted to 
grewing feed for the prize beauties in the 
stables, and ai part also reserved for the 
kitchen chef. 

Now, turning to the great heart-shaped 
centre facing the house, we find a miscel- 
laneous collection of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, the citrus tribe being. the prevail- 
ing growth. The lovely © Erythrina 
cristagalli' demands attention, ‘also the 
Yuccas, and the Palms, Chamaerops for- 
tunei, and Phcenix reclinata, Cycas re- 
voluta, Botvardia Humboldti, Tecoma 
Australis, Polygala, Roses, Livistonia 1.us-- 
tralis, Dombeya Nataliensis, Strelitzia Re“ 
gine, Pritchardia filamentosa, Viburnum, 


Opulus, Hisbiscus, and a number of an- 


Wear 


nuals are grouped here and there, also 
-Templetonia retusa, and ~Clianthus 
punicens. From the front of the 
house .we pass under, a Cloth 
Gold archway on to _ the 
and across to the fountain, wherein are 
growing Nymphaeas, and around the edge 
we note the native Nardoo, Chloris 
latifolia, Cyperus, and Cannas. On the 
eastern corner of the lawn are Statice 
arborea, , Swainsonia Osbornii, 
Velutina (yellow), and T. Smithii (orange), 
while at the back is seen Tecoma rosea, 
Cordyline Australis, Cape gooseberries, 
_ Brugmansia sanguinea, and B. Arborea. 
- Passing out of the lawn through an arch-| 


of: -¢ 
lawn, © 


Tecoma ~ 
of erection, and the stables, the denizens 


way of White Banksia to the north, we 
come upon the drive again, and note good 
specimens of Hibiscus splendens and 
Choisya ternata, Jacaranda mimo- 
safolia. Fruits, flowers, and shrubs 
of various orders. are bedded along 
the drive until we come again to the 
Cactus group. Before reaching here, how- 
ever, we pass away to the right, and two 


bushes of Bauhinia purpurea and 
alba in profuse bloom catch the 
eye, and also a double Punica 
nana fl. pl. This pathway leads 


tu the tennis court, surrounded by high 
netting, covered here and there with 
Tecomas, Wistaria, Passifloras, Phaseolus, 
Clematis, and grape vines. Retracing our 
steps to the house we pass a number of 
fruit-trees, amongst them being a flat 


* 


St. Catherine’s Entrance to the Native Reserve. 


peach from Japan. The peculiarity of 


tie fruit is its round and flat shape, in- 
stead of the usual globular form. Coming 


up to the northern corner of the house we 
sez specimens of Doryanthes and Clivia- 


Miniata, and a trellis of Mandevillea 
suaveolens and Tecoma chiare. Along- 
side a plant of New Zealand flax (Phor- 
mium tenax yariegata) is a fine specimen 
of Erythrina splendens. 

An inspection of a shade-house in course 


of which Mr. Johnson is proud, and, par- 


_or in similar positions. 


SWAINSONIA GALEGIFOLIA 
ALBA. 


Tuis, also known ag the New Zealand — 
Vetch, is a capital subject for clothing a 
portion of the back wall of a greenhouse, 
It may be grown 
in large pots, but succeeds much better 
planted out in a border of prepared com- 
post, as it then grows more luxuriantly, 
and produces its flowers with greater free- 


dem, both the size of the flower and the 
strength of the spike then being consider- — 


ably enhanced. A compost’ of two-thirds 
loam and one-third leaf-mould, with a 
liberal addition of coarse sand, suit’ its re- . 
quirements admirably. When in full 
srewth the roots demand an abundance 
of moisture, and timely attention must be 
given to the regulating and tying in of 
the young growths ere they become en- 
tangled and untidy-looking. During the 
winter months the plants should be given 
a thorough rest, consequently but little 
water at the roots is then needed. Be- 
fore the plants start into growth they 
should be relieved of quite two-thirds of 
the previous seasoni’s growth, which makes 
them break strongly and imparts extra 
vigor to them. As itis a free rooter it is 
always prudent to afford a top-dressing of 
fresh compost each season. as soon as the 
prening and tying are completed. The 
flower-spike and blossoms are similar in 
appearance to those of the Everlasting 
Pes, but are not quite so robust. They 
are very useful for cutting, as they may 
be employed for bouquet making, dinner- 
table and drawing-room decoration, ‘with — 
excellent effect, particularly if cut with a 
piece of stem and accompanying foliage. 
After the plants have done flowering the 
young shoots may be used in various ways, 
not the least of which is in mixing them 
with cut flowers in vases. If loosely and 
informally disposed they greatly add to the 
general ‘effect of any arrangement, and 


suchas it-is-almost-impossible to obtain 


with the shoots and foliage of any other 
plant at this season of the year—A. W. 
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taking of his kind hospitality, completes a _ 


_ visit to the very interesting; if not artistic, 


garden at “St. Catherine’s.” 
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POISONOUS FLOWERS. 


People who are fond of flowers will 
learn with some surprise that quite a num- 
ber of favorite blossoms are actually - 
poisonous, and should for that reason -be 
haudled with extreme care. Generally 
speaking, all flowers grown from bulbs are 
dangerous in, sick rooms, and there is no 
doubt that Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, 
Tuberoses, and Narcissi should never be 
sent to invalids, ‘since they may prove as 
harmful to a person in a critical state of 
health as a dose of morphia would be— 
without, of course, the benefit which that . 
drug sometimes confers. Another com-_ 
mon flower whose odor is noxious is the 
Poppy, which causes violent headache, to- , 


~ gether with a disinclination to moye about. ,, 


~~ 8mall garden. 
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Naturally it requires a very large number 
of Poppies to cause such results, and the 
handful of blossoms cultivated in our gar- 
lens can scarcely be called dangerous. In 
Asia Minor, however, where large fields of 
Poppies are cultivated for their opium, 
tourists. have often been miserably ill for 
hours after inspecting the plantations, and 
two cases of death among English tourists 
were traced to this cause last year. The 
Primula, too, which is such a fayorite 
flower, should only be handled with ex- 
treme care. One variety, known as 
Obconica, is so dangerous that if there is a 
scratch or a prick on the hands when 
touching it an unsightly skin disease is 
certain to appear, accompanied by a pain- 
ful itching. This spreads to the body, and 
is, as far as we know, incurable. Some- 
timcs, however, it takes the form of 
erysipelas. This kind of primula, which 
is known as that of “Baby,” because of 
its numerous small Primrose-shaped 
flowers, on this account had better be 
Severely left alone. 
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SELECTION OF TREES FOR THE 
SMALL GARDEN. 


Trees hayé a use beyond their decora- 
tive value; they supply the welcome and 
necessary shade, but this in the small 
town garden should be in proportion to the 
limited space ; and trees should be planted 
with careful attention to this point. We 
Sometimes see some large and wide-spread- 
ing forest tree usurping almost the whole 
Space; and, in addition, darkening every 
roo looking out upon it. Perhaps, of all 
Suitable trees, the Silver Birch has more 
lo recommend it than any others. It is 
Singularly graceful in its habit of growth ; 
it is one of the most beautiful of trees, 
especially at the time that it bursts into 
leaf; and its shade is less dense than is 
Usually the case with forest trees, while 
in autumn its glowing tints make a, beau- 
tiful picture. What a pity it is that the 
Sreat beauty of this tree is often hidden 
when used within the garden limits! ‘Lhe 

irch tree, more than most trees, requires 
to be seen full length, and not hidden for 
19 or 12 feet by an under planting of 
Shrubs. Cut down the shrubs, and in 
their place, if you will, plant Foxgloves 


4d common Fern, and the beauty of your — 


birch tree will be increased a hundred- 
fold—“The Gardener.” 


PEOSOCOSO > 


THR FERN BEECH | 


is a subject greatly deserving of notice. 


“Its deeply cut foliage makes it highly pic- 
turesque. This tree makes charming 
8teenery for house decoration during the 
Summer, and on that account alone might 
Well be the representative tree of the 


Answers to Correspondents. 


FLOWERS. 


Lift Dahlias when their tops are dead, 
and store ina dry place. A start to dig 
flower borders may be made this month, 
giving well rotted manure where required. 
Roses that have lost their leaves may be 
shifted with safety towards the end of the 
month ; also shrubs and trees. Plant out 
first sowing of hardy annuals. 


KurcHEN. 


Cut down Asparagus as soon as the tops 
have withered, and give a good dressing 
of well-rotted stable manure, and fork in 
lightly. Plant cabbage and cauliflowers, 
sows peas and broad beans for a succession, 
also carrots, parsnips, onions, &c., if not 
sown last month; thin crops in good time, 
and keep free from weeds, and the soil 
well pulverised. Earth up celery, attend 
to rhubarb and sea-kales; clear away all 
dead leaves, and give a good dressing of 
manure. 


“ Watnur.’—The botanical name of 


the Walnu‘, (ie. “foreign nut”), is 
Juglans regia—Juglans being ‘‘Jovis_ 
glans,” so that the Walnut is the “ Royal 
nut of Jupiter.” It is a native of Persia — 


and of the Himalayas, and is the type of 
the order. The wood, it is well known, 


is esteemed for furniture and gun-stocks, 


and every one who gathers the’ nuts 
knows that the husk yields a dye that 
stains the skin too permanently. Ifapiece 
of the husk when fresh is tasted, it ‘stings 
the tongue like mustard, and this acridity 
successfully protects the growing seed 
from birds and insects.. From the sap of 
the tree su zar is made, and from the seed 
a useful oil is expressed. An infusion of 
the leaves is rec ymmen led to disguise the 
taste of cod-liver oil. If the nut be 
gathered before it is ripe, the husk does 
not separate from the shell, but if left on 
th tree the husk splits irregularly and 
the nut falls. Ifthe husk be now exam- 
ined it will be seen that on its inner 
surfice.a net has been formed which acts 
as a separating layer. : 


“SprreA.”—Yes, Spireas are very easily 
grown, and amongst the most profuse and 
elegant blooming shrubs. We recommend 
the varieties, Van -Houteii, Thumbergii, 
Paniculata rosea, and Rotundifolia. 

® Onnate.”—We agree with you that 
ornamental grasses are not sufficiently 
grown. We would advise chenille grass 


(Chloris latifolia), Zebra grass (Eulalia 


Japonica zebrina), Cat's tail grass (Penni- 
setum villosum), and the Himalaya fairy 
grass (Miscanthus Nepalense). 


“Scavenger.” —Pigs areexcellent scaven- 
gers foran orchard, but we have seea sheep 
recommended as better. 

“Carnation.”—The disease is anthrac- 
nose. It is.afungus, and weak dilution of 
Bordeaux is recommended as a_ preven- 
tion, Bar Setils 
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‘The Forest Flora | of New 
youth Wales, 


“2OSSs= 
By J. H. Maren. 


We are pleased to receive from the pen 
of Mr. J. H. Maiden, Part'I. of the “Forest 
Flora of New South Wales,” published 
under authority of the Hon. the Secretary 
for Lands by the Forest Department of 
New South Wales. The Government Bo- 
tanist of New South Wales is the acknow- 
ledged authority on forest flora in the Com- - 
monwealth, and a publication in this form 
is heartily weleome. It is absolutely true, 
as he says, “that nought but good can 
spring from an extended knowledge of 
these trees and of the timbers and other 
products yielded by them, The object of 
this work is to depict the botanical charac- 
ters of each tree, and-to furnish all the 
available information in regard to it. 
There is no doubt that residents in the 
bush will weleome means of testing the 
information thus given and of adding to 
the stock of knowledge. This country has 
been settled for little more than a century, 
and the greater part of it for less than 
that. We possess a large endemic vege- 
tation, and it is not a matter for surprise 

that our knowledge of many of our trees 
comes far short of those of longer settled 
countries: When we have precision in the 
discrimination of our-trees and of our tim- 
bers accurate knowledge of them by the 
timber-getter, _saw-miller, timber  mer- 
“chant, and user generally will advance by 
Jeaps and-bounds. . Some of the trees are 
remarkable for their beauty, and many 
“of them are of high botanical interest, 
Large numbers of them have already been 
proved to be of considerable economic im- 
portance.’ Mr,-Maiden’s observation is 
timely, that “it is a fact that exotic trees 
are often cultivated simply- because their 
seeds are. more -readily - obtainable than 
‘those of the native species.” We should 
like to emphasise this remark; and. point 
‘out how peculiar it is that so few of our 
native trees and shrubs are brought under 
cultivation. This, we think, is very, lar- 
gely due to lack of information on the part 
of city and suburban gardeners, and also 
we think large fault lies with those in the 
nursery trade, who have special opportuni- 
ties for bringing under the notice of gar- 
déners our native beauties. In this con- 
nection we might mention incidentally 
the Grevilleas, Hakeas, Myrtles, and 
Acacias. But with a practical eye to busi- 
ness, Mr. Maiden further remarks that 
with regard to their timber qualities, have 
we not much to learn as to their durability 
for fencing and mining. And, he might 
also have added, railways, wharfs, jetties, 
and building. But, he proceeds, have we - 
not much to learn of the adaptability of 
our timbers to 


uses, and in regard to special uses he draws _ 


~some of the commonest _ 
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attention to the possibilities in wood-pay- 
ing, parquet flooring, carriage building, 
wood engraving, carving, brushmaking, 
casks, and boxes. He also puts in a plea 
for knowledge regarding wood pulp, and 
the value of timber ashes, and: says that 
the list might be made out to a wearisome 
length. We heartily endorse the hope that 
this work will receive large public sup- 
port. It is issued at one shilling per part, 
ot ten shillings for a set of twelve. The 
plates are beautiful and accurate descrip- 
tions, executed by Miss Margaret Flock- 
ton, and Mr. Maiden also acknowledges 
valuable aid from his assistants, Mr. Ernst 
Betche and Miss S. Hynes. 

The subjects under description in Part 
Tracers 

Grevillea robusta (silky oak). 

Ficus rubiginosa (rusty fig). 

Syncarpia laurifolia (turpentine tree). 

Pittosporum  phillyreoides (narrow- 
leaved Pittosporum). 

We are pleased to note that the first of 
the series opens with one of the Grevilleas, 
of which there are nearly 200 species. In 
the October issue of the “Australian Gar- 
dener” we wrote a special article upon Gre- 
villeas, making mention of their adapta- 
bility to cultivation, and the beauty of 
a number of the most readily procured 
varieties. ; 

As might have been expected, Mr. 
Maiden deals first with the botanical fea- 
tures of the genus, and the species under 
particular notice. The botanical, vernacu- 
lar, and ‘aboriginal names are interesting. 
Robusta, strong and firm; silky oak, from 
the silky underside of the leaves or the 
bright appearance of the freshly split 
wood; and the aboriginal Warra-garria, 
tuggan-tuggan, Koomkabang, presumably 
from any circumstance that may have 
played upon aboriginal genius, supersti- 
tion, or what you will. The writer then 
goes into particulars upon the leaves, 
graceful and fernlike, for table adornment, 
its orange-yellow flowers, rich in honey 
and ornamental, and the fruit with winged 
seeds, and the timber. By-the-way, we 
make bold to suggest that the descriptions 
of the plates could be advantageously 
printed at the foot of each plate. 


Regarding the suitability of the timber 
for wine casks, the opinion of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, of South Australia, is quoted. This 
experienced winegrower tested the wood 
by placing shavings into the wine for two 
months without affecting the taste, and 
pronounced it suitable for casking. Other 
instances of its suitability for mercantile 
purposes are also quoted in regard to dairy- 
ing utensils. Millions of feet of this tim- 
ber exists in New South Wales, and not « 
stick of it is used, but it is found in usc 
in Ceylon. The difficulty appears to be 
in a deposit in the heart of the tree which 
injures the saw. Ceylon planters, however, 
speak of it as “one of the most valuable 
gifts which Australia has bestowed upon 
Ceylon.”’ The seed germinates readily, and 
is worth the attention of those in charge 
of our forest reserves. 

Ficus rupicinosa—the Rusty Fig—is 


_Warra, and Pearbbie. 
tree 1s recommended under proper treat- 


the second subject for treatment. 
botanical description states that the tree 
is of considerable size, with spreading 
branches, throwing out woody roots, which 
descend to the ground, forming pillars as in 
the Indian banyan tree. The vernacular 
names are Port Jackson fig, Illawarra fig, 
Rusty fig (because of the ferruginous ap- 
pearance of the young shoots), Native ban- 
yan, Narrow-leaved fig. A number of abo- 
riginal names are also given, amongst: 
them being Baira, Warrauka, and Pingy. 
The nurserymen catalogue it under the 
uame of Ficus Australis. It can be readily 
identified by similarities in common with 
the Moreton Bay fig (Ficus macrophylla). 
The species is very largely cultivated, par- 
ticularly in New South Wales. Exceed- 
ingly ornamental and affording beautiful 
shade, it is suitable for public reserves and 
parks. The timber is practically value- 
less, but the fibre of the roots is highly 
esteemed by the natives for their fishing 
nets. <A large amount of interest attaches 
to this tree because of the experiments 
that have been conducted upon the exuda- 
tion of a “milky” juice. This was thought 
to contain caoutchouc substance of com- 
merce, but the properties are up to the 
present valueless. 

SYNCARPIA LAURIOFOLIA—the Turpentine 
Tree. The botanical name. is derived 
from sun (together) and karpos (a fruit), 
alluding to the fruits growing together. 
The vernacular name, turpentine tree, is 
described as unfortunate. It is suggestive 
of inflammability, while as a matter of 
fact it is one of the most unflammable, and 
carries no odor. The name is given because 
of the resin which flows from between the 
bark and the wood. The aboriginals have 
named it Booreah, Burra Murra, Killa 
The timber of ‘his 


ment for cabinet work. Its chief value 
is its durability, res’sting decay in +he 
ground whether from white ant or other 
causes, resistance to marine borers, and for 
building purposes in resisting fire. It is 
reported that the girders and joists of this 
timber in a building saved 1t from being 
gutted by a large fire. The Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales called for 
é report upon this timber with reference 
to its resistance to the destructive toredo. 
The evidence contained in the report is 
very conflicting, but the finding of the 
jurors is that “the turpentine will resist 
the cobra (toredo) as well, or better, than 
any other hardwood, provided the bark re- 
mains uninjured.” The article further 
states that “this tree is one of the best in- 
digenous shade trees in the States. It is 
gregarious, and its noble, leafy head makes 
it an ideal tree under which to put garden 
seats, or to serve as shelter trees for men 
or animals in a paddock, or as specimen 
trees to give a park-like appearance to the 
land.” 

PITTOSPORUM PHILLYR#OIDES — narrow- 
leaved Pittosporum. This is described as a 
small, graceful tree or slender shrub. 'The 
name is derived from pitte (to pitch) and 
sporos (a seed), the seeds being sticky and 
sometimes black, like pitch. The verna- 


The 


cular names are butter bush, willow-tree, 
poison berry, and quinine-tree, each being 
descriptive of some peculiarity. It may be 
remarked that it is not poisonous, but the 
berries are very bitter or acrid. It carries 
also a number of synonyms, owing to its 
variableness. The leaves are spoken of as 
being very yaluable in time of drought, 
when sheep and catthe browse upon it. 
The dwarf character of the tree makes the 
timber of no value, except for the purpose 
of turnery. A fanciful little legend is given 
as coming from an aboriginal, who stated 
that when nobody lived in the country a 
long time ago, one of the berries opened, 
and out came a beautiful young black gin. 
She lived upon hunting, but pined for a 
mate. She noticed one day a bush with 
seed pods upon it, and as she watched it a 
fine young fellow came out of one of them. 
They greeted each other, and lived happily 
with their son and daughter, who settled 
upon the same lines lower down the creek.” 
The name of the seed pod that produced 
the blackfellow has not’ yet been dis- 
covered. 

We repeat our commendation of this in- 
teresting and instructive work upon forest 
flora, and trust that a wide circulation of 
ib may result in the cultivation of many of 
our native trees and shrubs, not only as 
additional ornaments to our (public and 
private gardens, but also in our forestries 
for their commercial economic value. 

We shall look forward with pleasure to 
the second- series, which we may anticipate 
to be equally as full of interest and instruc- 
tion as the first. 

[Note.—Since writing the above Part IT. 
has come to hand, and will be placed under 
review in our next issue.—Ep.| 


POOeO KH OOS 


PLANTS BENEATH TREES. 


The complaints that plants will not grow 
beneath trees would not be so numerous 
were cultivators more frequently to take a _ 
common-sense view of the matter. More 
often than not the trees beneath which 
plants refuse to grow are of secondary im- 
portance; in many instances their death 
would not provoke tears. Why not, then, 
make them suffer, that the plants inserted 
beneath them may benefit. 

Trim off as many of the lower bouglis — 


as circumstances permit; the tree will not - : 


die. Then with a good sharp spade dig 
a good dressing of well-decayed manure 
into the area it is proposed to plant. 
Hundreds of fibrous roots will be sacrificed _ 
if this operation is well carried out. But 
do not worry; even this will not cause 
the tree to succumb, unless it is made of 
softer stuff than any I have dealt with. 
With soil thus prepared, and a compen- 
sating use made of the hose and water can 
te atone for rains kept off che ground by 
the tree’s leaves, almost any plant will 


~ grow with a fair measure of success. Cer- 


tainly, very many of our annuals will do 
sy. The system is, in fact, best suited 
to the growth of annuals, as their death 
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ard removal gives an opportunity of in- 
dulging in a yearly digging and manur- 
ing. 


CAMPANULA PRYRAMIDALIS. 


Tobacco Plants, Calceolarias, Mignon- 


ette, Night-scented Stocks, Candytuft, 
Godetias, Limnanthes Douglasii, Phlox 
Drummondii, Pansies, Forget-me-Nots, 
Violets, Lilies of the Valley, Solomon’s 
Seal, Dielytras, Asperula odorata, Soli- 
dugos, Foxgloves and Canterbury Bells are 
eighteen kinds of plants which have proved 
successful under this treatment. The 
perennials were replanted every two years 
after the leaves had fallen from the trees, 
which in the particular instance I have in 
mind were Limes.—E. J. C. 


PECCE SESS SE > 


THE CANDLEBERRY GALE. 


Growing in the Melbourne Botanic 
Gardens, also to be found occasionally in 
private gardens, is the Candleberry Gale, 
or Myrica cerifera, a dwarf deciduous 
strub, not of striking appearance, but well 
worth a place in the shrubbery, on account 
of the delightful fragrance its leaves give 
off when slightly bruised. The bush does 
kest. in.a moist peaty soil. , It bears in 
profusion wax-like berries, which in parts 
of the United States of America are 
made into candles which burn with a 
sweet smell. Kalm, a Swedish naturalist, 
wiote of the Candleberry bush as follows: 
—-“There is a plant from which. a kind of 
wax or tallow is made, and for that rea- 
gon it is called the ‘tallow shrub. The 
berries look as if flour had been strewd 
on them. ‘They are gathered late in 
autumn, being ripe about that time, and 
are thrown into a kettle or potful of boil- 
ing water. By this means their fat melts 
out, floats at the top of the water, and may 
he skimmed off into a vessel; with the 
skimming they go on till there is no tallow 
left. The tallow, as soon as it is con- 
gcaled, looks like common tallow or wax, 
but has a dirty green color.’ By being 
melted over and refined it acquires a fine 
and transparent green color. This tallow 
is dearer than common tallow,’ but cheaper 
than wax. Candles of this do not easily 
bend or melt in summer, as common can- 
dle: do. They burn better and slower. 
nor do they cause any smoke, but yield 
rather an agreeable smell when they are 
extinguished. In Carolina they not only 
make candles out of the wax of the berries, 
but likewise sealing-wax.’’ Some persons 
put the candles out on purpose that they 
may have the incense of the expiring 
snuff. The plant is propagated by seeds 
and by layers—‘“Australasian.”? — 
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Pope Leo XIII. does not mind how 
strong are the perfumes of flowers, and 
annually delights in the Narcissi, Hyacin- 
thus, and Lilies of the Vatican garden. 


Having had during the past summer 
sume unusually fine plants of Campanula 
pyramidalis, I have pleasure in giving a 
few details as to the method of culture fol- 
lowed. 


The seeds were sown at the end of March 
in shallow boxes, only slightly covered 
wiih fine.soil, and placed in a warm house. 
413 soon as the young seedlings were large 
eucugh to handle they were pricked off 
intu larger boxes. After becoming estab- 
lished in the boxés they were subjected to 
ccoler treatment, and finally towards the 
end of autumn were planted in a cold 
frame, in which they were wintered, the 
lights being off on all possible occasions. . 

About the end of the following August 
they were planted out in the garden on 
a piece of spare. ground, and received no 
further attention than an occasional hoe- 
ing. In December and January some of 
the stronger plants threw up flower spikes, 
hut owing to the late sowing they were 
not very fine. About forty of the weakest 
of them were allowed to remain in their 
position, where they made fine clumps and 
stood the winter. In the following March 
tl.ey were dug up and potted in 6-in., 7-in., 
and 8-in. pots. Many of the large roots 
had to be cut off to get them into the 
pots, but they appeared to suffer but little 
from: it. 

After potting, the plants were stood out- 
side in a sheltered position until the color 
of the flower could be seen, when they 
were placed under glass. I should say 
that as soon as the flower spikes began, to 
appear they were frequently fed with 
manure water. When fully developed 
they made grand objects for house and 
conservatory decoration. The best plants 
liad twenty-seven fully developed spikes in 
an, 8-in. pot, and the smallest out of forty 
plants had twelve/spikes in a 6-in—average 
for the lot more than twenty. The strain 
was Suttons’ white and blue. 4 


It may be said that they were on the 
ground a long time, but by sowing every 
March a succession of fine plants may be 
had every season; and, further, this 
method of culture is well within the means 
of most amateurs. We have, of course, 
grcwn them in a quicker way, but we find 
it necessary to sow very early in the gea- 
scn and. grow in heat for some time to get 
good plants for flowering the following 
summer, and then we do not get them with 
twenty-seven spikes. Further, during the 
early part of the year most of our boxes, 
pans, hothouses, &c., are full up with bed- 
ding stuff, whereas in March plenty ot 
bexes and pans are lying empty, and can 
be utilised for seed sowing.—H. W. 


+ BQeesesee 


The children of HR. the Duchess of 
Fife, are busy growing Hyacinths in glasses 
ou their nursery window sills. 


EURYA JAPONICA LATIFOLIA 
VARIEGATA. 


A BEAUTIFUL FOLIAGE PLaN at 
FOR THE COLD GREENHOUSE. 


I seldom see this plant without wishing 
that its merits were better known to thé 
large class of gardeners styled amateurs. 


- The professional gardener, as a rule, xnows 


it’ well, and does not hesitate to take full 
advantage of its useful qualities: For 
decorating halls and corridors, dwelling 
rooms and cold conservatories, this plant is 
very hard to beat, and it may be employed 
in all sizes, from the pigmy in the 3-inch 
pot to the specimen plant in the 12-:nch 
size. 

Cuttings strike freely, although, perhaps, 
a little slowly, as the plant is hard-wooded. 
Young shoots, about half ripe, are the best. 
to use, and they should have the assistance 
of the propagating case until roots are 
emitted. Several may be inserted around 
the edges of a pot, but they should be each 
given a receptacle to itself when well 
rooted. f 

A, quite cool house will grow the plants 


well when they are established, and they 


may be pinched into any shape desired. 
Syringings are helpful in promoting 
growth and keeping down red spider, which 
sometimes attacks plants in hot, dry places. 
A. light, sandy loam suits this Eurya very 
well; but many growers give it peat in 
order to save frequent repotting, and in- 
crease the variegation of the leaves. 


Reais. 
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NUTRITIVE BANANAS, 


Alexander Von Humboldt estimated 
that a banana plantation will feed 25 
human beings where a potato field of the 
same size would support but two, and a 
wheat farm only one. He also ascertained 
that chestnut groves, wiu full-grown 
trees, produce six times as much food per 
acre as any cereal crop. In view of these 
facts it has been suggested, says the 
“Family Doctor,” that a time may come 
when the staples of human food will be 
mainly derived from trees, greatly to the 
advantage of the race. 
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OPERATIONS FOR MAY. 


Given favorable weather conditions, a 
sufficiency, not a super-abundance, of rain 
to render the soil in fit condition, . the 
operation of planting should be in full 
swing during this month. Only in wet, 
cold districts is it advisable to delay plant- 
ing until'spring. The soil being both 
warm and moist, the roots will take kindly 
to their new quarters, and will go on 
forming before the depth of winter over- 
takes them. ; 

Assuming that the soil has been thor- 
oughly cultivated, and that the grower has 
made a study of his area, that he is 
familiar with all the varying nature of his 
soil, and, the variety of sites and aspects 
his orchard offers. Assuming, too, that 
he has some acquaintance with the indivi- 
dual tastes and predilections of the sub- 
jects he is about to plant to guide him in 
the matter of their disposal; we can pass 
on to a few suggestions connected with the 
all important matter of planting fruit 

trees. Choose in the first instance 

healthy, straight-stemmed young trees, 

neither overgrown nor stunted, with a 
‘good root system, and every indication of 
‘ healthy development. The roots must on 
no account be allowed to become dry, the 
trees should, therefore, not be lifted too 
soon. They must not be exposed to the 
air whilst awaiting their turn to be 
planted, but should be protected by straw 
or hessian. Damaged and broken roots 
should be cut back with a sharp clean cut 
to a healthy part, which will induce new 
growth to spring. Every plant should 
have a perfect wreath of roots. As we 
desire the’ headgrowth to be perfectly 
symmetrical, so we must ensure an equal 
distribution of the roots. Avoid crowd- 
iny them all in one direction. The few 
main roots should spring at regular dis- 
tances from the base of the trunk, and the 
fiLrous growth should be evenly disposed 
between. Carefully disentangle the roots 
if at all matted, and spread out in layers 
to their full extent. If the tree has come 
from the nursery with a faulty root sys- 
tem, give the side deficient in roots the 
most favorable aspect, and do everything 
‘to encourage an equal growth. 

The hole in which they are placed must 
be wider than the length of the roots to 
allow of their being spread out to their 
full extent. The bottom of the hole 
shculd be convex so that when the tree 
is placed on the slight elevation in the 
centre, the roots will have a gentle in- 
clination downwards. Each layer of roots 
should be covered with a layer of light 
soli. Care should be taken not to throw 
it in heavily and so to jam the roots, but 
with just a light sprinkle to sift through 
and fill in the interstices. This soil 
shculd be brought for the purpose, and 


should be a light loam combined with 
vegetable mould and wood ashes. When 
covered make the soil firm, but do not 
tread if inclined to be at all heavy and 
stiff. 

The soil mark on the stem is generally a 
geod guide as to the depth at which the 
young tree should be planted. The 
top, layer of roots 
covered with more than an inch or two of 
soil. Young trees want careful staking, 
as they are liable to injury if blown about 
by reugh winds. The stake should be 
driven in before planting, and the base 
dipped in creosote or tar. 

Prune the head of the tree as well as 
the roots before planting, and give the 
weaker side the more favorable aspect. 
Tliree or four well disposed shoots are 
sufficient to form the foundation of a 
symmetrical and profitable head. _ 

In planting a new orchard the square 
style is the mosti economical and satisfac- 
tory to adopt. The distance apart at 
which trees should be planted naturally 
varies according to the nature of the soil 
and the native habit of the tree. We 
have to consider the breadth and height to 
which a tree will attain under given con- 
ditions, the necessity of a free admission of 
light and air and of facilitating cultural 
operations. If a tree spreads twelve feet 
—that is, six feet each way from the 
trunk, eighteen feet should be, the mini- 
mum distance at which to plant. In the 
case of pears, plums, apricots, and apples, 

being somewhat vigorous of growth, from 
eighteen to twenty-four feet should be the 
dstance. With cherries, quinces, and 
peaches, from sixteen, to twenty feet is a 
good average distance. <A free space of 
six feet at least should be allowed between 
the extremities of the trees. 

The importance of providing a perfect 
drainage system at this season should be 
fully realised. The benefits are so ob- 
vious. The accumulation of water in the 
scil-excludes air and prevents its mineral 
ingredients being assimilated by the 
plants. Moreover, the heat from the sun, 
instead of warming the soil and promoting 
growth, has to expend all its precious 
pewers on, evaporation. Where drainage 
is provided the rain is enabled to pass 
freely through the soil, and with it air 

and several beneficial gases. The system 
of drainage depends upon the nature of 
tlie soil and the class of crops. In a cold, 
wet district and a heavy soil deep drains 
are best, as the soil is then partially dried 
and warmed to a greater depth. From 
three to four feet is a fair average depth. 
They may be placed forty feet apart, or 
frem four to eight drains to the acre. 
Harthenware cylinder pipes are the most 
durable; these should be packed, so to 
speak, in brush wood or stone rubble to 
prevent them being choked by silt. If 
the land has been well graded draining is 
considerably facilitated. One must, be- 
fore deciding on a system, consider the 
contour of the land, take the highest and 
lowest levels, choose the lowest point for 
the outlet, and ascertain the best gradient. 


should not bg. 
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A. sufficient fall should be provided to en- 
able the drains to clear themselves easily. 
Drains should not run up and down, but 
acioss hill sides. Orchard soils should 
now be so cultivated and arranged as to 
throw off moisture and to attract the sun’s 
rays. No weeds, fallen leaves, or mulch 
should be allowed to lie about the surface. 

Ti: addition to planting young trees, 
many established subjects can be trans- 
planted or removed always provided it‘is 
effected with the utmost care. Pears, 
plums, peaches, and apricots will all bear 
remoyal if their roots are not hacked about 
ov otherwise injured. Of course, this 
treatment does not apply to old established 
trees, but to those in the first years of 
their existence. Apples and_ cherries 
cannot be transferred, they resent such a 
disturbance of their roots. 


HESSSESES © 
FRUIT. 


bi 


Pruning and planting may be gone on 
with this month, as soon as the leayes have 
fallen. After pruning the trees should 
have a spraying with some insecticide. 
Goossberries, currants, and raspberries 
should have a coat of rotted manure dug 
in, and 2 fork should be used in digging. 


. 1 GSSSSSeee 
HISTORY OF THE TURNIP. 


This vegetable was cultivated by the an- 
cient Greeks, and after them by the Ro- 
mans, among whom it was‘used as a food 
for slaves and cattle; and it was also pre- 
s-nted ‘at the tables of the wealthy, dyed 
in at least one of six different colors. 
Thesa people were thoroughly conversant 
with the requirements of the plant, for 
which they cultivated the soil with a care- 
fulness unattempted in modern times, and 
made use of the seeds, the foliage, and the 
bulbs with discrimination. A. curious su- 
perstition is mentioned by Pliny as having 
been practised by those who sowed the 
seeds. ‘They performed the operation 
while ina nude condition, meanwhile pray- 
ing that the turnips might grow for them- 
selves and their neighbors; it was a Roman 
custom that anyone could help himself to 
turnips from his neighbor’s field, just as in 
the north of England and in Scotland it 
was till quite recently permitted to anyone 
to enter a field of turnips and eat one, but 
it was illegal to carry the root away. The 
Welsh people at one time ate largely of 
raw turnips. The foliage was boiled in 
pottage. The stalks in spring were 
stretched, and after being cut into suitable 
lengths and peeled, were cooked as a sub- 
stitute for asparagus. A not uncommon 
way of preparing the roots was to wrap 
them ina piece of paper, tol be placed under 
the glowing embers till roasted, afterwards 
eating them with sugar. and butter. The 
seed leaves of the turnip are sometimes 
used in thd same way as mustard as a salad. 
—“Australasian,” 
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: Vegetable Garden. 


2rOOS5 > 


OPERATIONS FOR MAY. 


With plentiful rain and intervening 
spells of fine weather during this month a 
favorable’ opportunity is offered for get- 
ting forward with the work in this de 

“partment. 
‘Beds from which crops have ‘recently 
~ been cleared away should boa well dug, 
have a heavy dressing of manure, if ne- 
‘cessary, for the succeeding crop, and 

should be thrown up rough to enable them 
to benefit from full exposure to the 
weather until the time for planting ar- 
rives. © 


Sowings can be made of broad beans, . 


silver beet, carrots, turnips, endives, let- 
tuce, onions, parsley, spinach, and early, 
medium, and late varieties of peas. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, horse 
radish, herbs; and rhubarb roots that are 
ready can now be planted out in favorable 
weather. Keep. the necessity of rotating 
* ereps well in mind for the better economy 
of the food stuffs in the soil. A, crop of 
beans, for instance, should never be suc- 
ceeded by a crop of beans.. The plants 
of one family,having to a certain extent 
tastes in common, should only. be suc- 
ceeded ‘by those of an entirely different 
family and character. An exact. method 
of rotation should be worked out and 
strictly followed. Potatoes, as is well 
krown, require a rich, well manured soil, 
ani.can, therefore, be followed by peas, 
beans, carrots, turnips, or cabbages, the 
same soil sufficing for them without fur- 
ther enriching. They in their turn 
should be succeeded by vegetables of dis- 
similiar tastes. x 

The main point in rotating crops suc- 
cessfully is to make a study of the various 
tastes of the different subjects in order 
to be able, at the time of planting, to sub. 
stitute one crop for another of a totally 
different capacity. 

Clear. away all refuse, exhausted vege- 
table crops, and all untidy matter to the 
rubbish pits, there to rot down and form 
_ soil for future crops. 

Celery sufficiently advanced should be 
blanched by earthing up four or five weeks 
previous to its being required for the 
table. 


PEOSO IO SO > 
CELERY. 


' Celery has been not inaptly described as 
the most gentlemanly of all the’ salad 
herbs, and at its best it is perhaps de- 
serving of the compliment. It shows u2- 
mistakeable signs of good breeding and 
cultivation, and when daintily crisp and 
“muitty” its alliance with the Stilton is 
beyond reproach. This, however, is to 
take the herb on its social footing ; but it 


has other and weightier claims to respect- 
ful recognition. Few edible plants better 
repay attention; and to the amateur gar- 
dener who prefers the useful to the orna- 
mental his celery is hardly less a pride 
than a delight. The early sowing of the 
ssed ; the tender pricking out of the push- 
ing young things and their removal to tem- 
porary premises; the transplanting of the 
more robust in the carefully prepared 
trenches. And then the digging of those 
same trenches! That is a feat which has 
surely received the domestic commenda- 
ticns it so well deserved. Perhaps it 
looks harder work than it really is, but 
the carefully raised banks of earth make 
a capital show. Even now, however, the 
kcenest pleasure of all is to come, and it 
wul make the three summer months run 


as lightly over the amiable culturists’ head © 


as if he had his own “‘acceptance” to meet 
at the end of them. Which, happily, in 


this innocent form of recreation, is never! 


needed. The inspiring process known as 
“carthing up the celery” will occupy the 
gardener during the greater part of the 
summer. He takes it in easy stages, and 
by the time he has finished the last row, 
it 1s time to begin again on. the first. And 
that he has been engaged in “earthing up 
the celery’ is an impeachment which the 
most sensitive amateur is always ready to 
admit without .a blush. 

But it is necessary to admit that the 
delicate white celery which results from 
tls pleasant series of operations is of very 
humble origin. The wild celery, or 
“smallage’’ is to be found in most tem- 
perate climates. It was once plentiful 
enough in England, and the Isle of Thanet 
and the meadows bordering the Trent 
were almost over-run with it. The 
famous Marshal Tallart, brought as a pri- 
sener of war to England in 1704, resided 
for some years at Nottingham, and the in- 
troduction of celery into this country has 
been placed to his credit in the ill-audited 
books of post-humous fame. It may be 
admitted that, to enhance the attractions 
of the “elegant table” at which he was ac- 
customed to entertain the neighboring 


gentry, the Marshal “procured celery to 


be sent him from abroad.” But this is 
in no sense an implication that celery was 
net then produced in England. Ag a 
matter of fact, it was fairly common, 
though no doubt it was as yet inferior. to 


that imported from, Flanders. John 
Evelyn informs his readers how “‘smallage 


and celery are to be sown in the month ‘of 
March ;” while from a work written by 
a nephew of John Milton in 1678, we 
learn that “Sellerie is an herb which, 
nursed up in a hot-bed and afterwards 
transplanted into rich ground, is usually 
whited for an excellent winter  sallad.” 
Such a precise description. must have been 
founded on experience; and it is quite 


clear that celery was grown and “earthed 
up” in England long before the enforced 
sojourn here of its so-called introducer. 
Other authorities tell us that it was first 
cultivated in Italy, and some support is 
given to this idea by the often-recurring 


item in old lists of plants—“upright Ita- 
lian celery.” Some of the Italian varie- 
ties are still occasionally seen in England, 
but the Italians care little about “blanch- 
ing” their celery. Nor, for that matter, 
do the Germans or the French. It is as 
an ingredient of soups and stews that the 
esculent is chiefly esteemed on the Con- 
tinent, and the unbleached plant is cer- 
tainly of more powerful flavor. 

It has been long recognised by the 
chefs—and eyen our own “plain cooks’ 
follow suit herein—that celery is abso- 
lutely indispensable in the kitchen. As 
one of the great masters of the art 


_ pathetically inquires, “What. would _ be- 


come of all my soups, sauces, and entre- 
mets without celery?’ We leave him to 
his own solution of that problem, finding 
enough to wonder at in the neglect of 
celery as a cooking vegetable among our- 
selves. . Scores of authorities on the culi-. 
nary art have insisted on the advantages 
of celery cooked; as opposed to celery raw. 
But what aloss is there in the presentment 
of celery at table in the guise of a sauce, 
in which we have almost invariably to take 
the word for the flavor. - Both epicures 
and moralists would experience a grateful 
glow of appreciation if the traditional im- 


posture known as “celery sauce” were at 


last to be superseded by the real thing. 
Recipes abound, but here is one of ap- 
proved simplicity which has not been sur- 
passed by anything more novel and intri- 
cate. “Wash six heads of celery. Halve 
or leave them whole, according to size, and 
cut into lengths of four inches. Put them 
into a stewpan with a cup of thin white 
gravy, and stew till tender, Then add 
two teaspoonfuls of cream, a little flour 
and butter seasoned with pepper, salt, and, 
nutmeg, and simmer for a few minutes all 
together.” But this, the fair critic may 
object, is not celery sauce at all, but simply 
stewed celery. Precisely ; but it provides 
a delicious sauce, while you also make sure 
of the celery, so often unaccountably ab- 
sent. And there is another way which, 
as a great artist delicately whispers, is too 
good for any but discerning palates. It 
is really in the nature of a “fritter,” and 
is produced by first par-boiling the lengths 
cf celery, and then dipping them in batter 
and frying quickly in a pan with plenty 
of good oil. Experienced liners have been 
known to express their approval of this 
dish by complacently asking for more; a 
form which may be taken as the epicure’s 
supreme endorsement of the plat submit- 
ted to his judgment. A chop and celery 
fritters should be an idea worth cultivat- 
ing. It is, however, one of those simple 
little’ combinations which require to be 
perfectly done. 

It should be accepted as an axiom that 
the best celery procurable is not too good 
for cooking purposes. | Whether it shall 
bo the “Manchester Red” or the “Sand- 
ringham White” is a matter of choice. But 
too often we only get “the celery” with 


‘the cheese, while the outsides are thought 


good enough for the cook. But these are 
sometimes strong and disagreeable, if not 
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actually injurious. “Smallage,’ the 
founder of the modern branch of the 
‘family, is a rank and acrid weed, which 
develops in moist situations a poisonous 
narcotic principle. Excess of moisture, 
or insufficient earthing up at the right sea- 
gon, will even now demoralise a whole crop 
of celery, which at once gives unmistake- 
able hint of those noxious qualities that 
have only been conquered by the labors of 
many generations of gardeners. And the 
reason is simple enough. The develop- 
ment of the narcotic principle is favored 
by light and moisture. Without the for- 
mer, indeed, its secretion becomes almost 
impossible. Darkness and_ seasonable 
dryness, on the other hand, promote the 
aromatic qualities of the plant. Here 
we have the whole philosophy of the 
“earthing up” operation, with which even 
greater personages than Marshal Tallart— 
a true lover of gardening—have recreated 
their minds and hardened their muscles. 
The little nips and foretastes of frost which 
come to perfect this delightful esculent 
are now at hand; but while we appreciate 
the crisp finishing touches thus bestowed 
upon our celery, let us not fail to acknow- 
ledge our indebtedness to the persevering 
cultivator who “earthed it up.”—Globe. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


-FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS... 


(By Sicma.] 


+f a 


II. 


Cross Fertiization.—This part of my 
subject is the most interesting and instruc- 
tive, inasmuch as the “devices adopted” by 
flowers for preventing self-fertilization ‘are 
truly remarkable and wonderfully ingeni- 
ous. I have said the “devices adopted” 
for want of a better term, thereby attribut- 
ing voluntary conscious actions to flowers. 
Of course, this is incorrect, but I am sure 
you will, after seeing a few examples, agree 
with me that flowers appear at least to be 
possessed of conscious will power. At ‘he 
outset let me say that Darwin’s theory of 
evolution as applied to flowers is based on 
the “survival of the fittest’? in this way. 
Originally flowers fertilised themselves, 
thus producing degeneracy. Some, per- 
haps, by chance, were cross-fertilised. 
These gave rise to strong healthy plants, 
which survived and maintained the species. 
Gradually flowers more and more adapted 


will eventually decline, while self-fertilised . 
Well, you can believe; 


ones will improve. 
which theory you please, and if anxious to 
settle the matter in your own mind turn 
your attention to the literature of the sub- 
ject. 

However, let me direct your attention to 
a few examples of these devices, and I will 
endeavour to select instances either among 
common gaiden flowers or well-known in- 
digenous ones. In passing, I should ad- 
vise you not to rest content with a know- 
ledge of the outside appearance of-flowers, 
but on all occasions to carefully’ dissect 
them, and note the position of the different 
organs. Much may thus be learnt about 
fertilization, and the examination produce 
a lasting impression. You may be sure that 
not a hair exists but is of some service to 
the flower. 

Whether self-fertilization is detrimental 
to the reproduction of healthy plants or 
not, we find some remarkable instances of 
devices adopted for preventing it. Let me 
cite a few. ; 

The stamens may ripen before the 
stigmatic surfaces become ex osed, or vice 
versa. This, of course, is effectual. 

The stamens may be in such a position 
relatively to the stigma as to render self- 
pollination an impossibility. For instance, 
the style may overtop the stamens consi- 
derably, and therefore be well out of the 
way of the pollen. The pistil may be 
sterile to the pollen of the same flower, 
as is the case with the Myosotis (Forget- 
Me-Not). Nearly all flowers hang in such a 
way that the pollen of those above on the 
sime bush cannot reach the stigma of tho. 
below. However, it is absolutely neces- 
sary, when self-fertilization is avoided in 
any way, for the plant to be cross-fertilised, 
and this is in general brought about by 
insects which carry the pollen from flower 
to flower as they search for honey. It may 
be carried on the head, on the back, »n 
the underside, or on the legs. Not only 
are plants indispensable to insects, but, as 
will be seen, insects are absolutely neces- 
sary to plants. As flowers became more 
and more specialised and suited for the 
insects, so these latter became modified to 
carry on the work of cross-fertilization. 
This evolution of insects is interesting, and 
most conclusive, but is outside the province 
of this paper. 


Insects, as I said, visit flowers for the 
purpose of procuring honey, the carriage of 
pollen iand fertilization being quite unin- 
tentional on their part. It is simply mar- 
vellous how pollination is indirectly car- 
ried on by insects while seeking their food. 
Most flowers secrete honey, but it may be 
in various parts of the flower, and in order 


to cross-fertilization were evolved, because 4 to guide the insect to the exact) place bright 


more fitted to environment, and hence thé ~ 


ingenious devices of the present day. Self- 
fertilising flowers are, he asserts, relics of 
the old forms, and have so far not been 
evolved sufficiently. On the other hand, 
Henslow has contraverted all this, and «s- 
serts that the crossfertilizing flowers are 
the original form. Darwin, he says, was 
entirely misled by his own experiments, 
and was illogical.  Cross-fertilised plants 
may for a time thrive and be stronger, but 


patches of color or strong markings (Nas- 
turtiums) occur. Beetles like yellow, wasps 
are attracted by reddish brown, bees show 
a preference for purple or blue. 
honey glands lose color after fertilization 
The odor of a flower also serves to attract 
moths, &c. It will be noticed that 
strongly scented flowers are inconspicuous 
in coloration; also that most night-flower- 
ing plants have a perfume often not pre- 
sent by day, and are white or pale yellow. 


Sham — 


Ants and voracious beetles are useless or 
even destructive, consequently we find hairs 
and such like appendages fringing the 
flower to prevent these undesirable guests 
from entering. Ants especially seem to be 
disliked by flowers. ~ 

As a rule, inconspicuous, regular, and 
sombre-colored flowers are not fertilised by 
insects at all. Other methods are resorted 
to for continuance of the species. 
Flowers at certain times of the day go 
to sleep; the corolla closes, and undesir- 
able insects are excluded. This shutting 
up of the flower seems to take place when 
honey-eating insects are at home. No 
doubt flowers also close to prevent the rain 
washing out the honey, or disturbing the 
pollen. At night time all flowers shut 
except those which are visited by night 
feeding moths and insects. Wind-fertilised 
flowers remain open both by day and night, 
because it is necessary for them to be ready 
to catch pollen whenever there is a breeze. 

We may now proceed to investigate some 
of the devices adopted to prevent self, and 
at the same time ensure cross, pollination. 

In the common Arum the anthers are 
situated immediately ‘above the stigmas, 
and are in the most favorable position for 
fructification, but the stigmas mature first. 
Small insects can crawl downwards. A 
little juice of a sugary nature exuded by 
the stigmas keeps them alive till the an- 
thers ripen. After these latter have ripen- 
ed..and covered the insects with pollen 
the hairs dry up and disappear, allowing 
the prisoners to make their escape, and 
carry their burden to another flower, pass- 
ing down which they come in contact with 
the stigma, there to be again imprisoned 
till its anthers become ripe and the doors 
are again opened. 


(To be Continued.) 
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PLANTS FOR SMALL SPACE 


The following varieties are recommended 
by the “ Florists’ Exchange” :— 

Geraniums.—Beaute Poitevine, salmon 
pink ; Jean Viaud, pure pink; Frances 
Perkins, pink ; John Doyle, scarlet; and S, 
A. Nutt, crimson. 


Gannas.—Tarrytown, crimson; Mrs. Kate 
Gray, orange scarlet; Mme. Crozy dwarf, 
gilt-edged ; and Comte de Bouchard, yellow 
variegated. 


Chrysanthemums.—Yellow Eaton, yellow ; 
Timothy Eaton, white; Mrs. Henry Robin- 
son, white ; Viviand-Morel, pink; and Kate 
Broomhead, orange. 


Carnations. — Lorna, white ; Mrs. Thomas 
W. Lawson, cerise pink; G. H,. Crane, 
scarlet ; Governor Roosevelt, crimson; Mrs. 
G. M. Bradt, variegated; and Genevieve 
Lord, light pink. If novelties in Carnations 
were to be purchased, we would name—For 
crimson, President Roosevelt; scarlet, Fla- 
mingo; white, Goyernor Lowndes ; light 
pink, Alpine Glow; dark pink, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ; and variegated, Mrs. M. A. 
Patten. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE June issue of “The Australian Gardener’ 
completes the first year of its publication. 
This being so, we have again to acknowledge 
the splendid encouragement of numerous 
testimonials to the worth of. the publication. 
We entered upon the project with the con- 
viction that a gardener’s paper of practical 
service to the cottage, and to the gentleman’s 


estate gardener was much needed in Aus- ’ 


tralia. We have followed as nearly as prac- 
ticable the lines laid down by the best En- 
glish publications, and it is no vain boast to 
say that our readers have acknowledged that 
there is no other publication of its kind more 
useful in Australia, On its first issue a 
number of all wise folk lifted their eyebrows 
with the expression that the publication 
would not last three months. We were quite 
prepared for this reception, and to those who 
may still have misgivings upon the matter 
we may advise them that ‘The Australian 
Gardener” has come to stay, and continue to 
fill a place not previously occupied in ‘gar- 
dening interests and literature. 


To those who wish to advertise in 


gardening lines, we may say that no better 


medium exists in the States than the 
columns of “The Australian Gardener,” and 
the rates are exceedingly low for the returns 
to be derived. To nurserymen, florists, and 


warehousemen, we confidently offer the very 
‘best medium-of advertising their goods, and 


it is very certain that business men cannot 
expect to find an outlet for their trade if they 
do not let gardeners know of their business, 


This month’s issue deals largely with the 
ever popular queen of flowers, the Rose, 


-and also with Carnations, which ure rapidly 


coming into popular favour. The nursery- 


men advise us that the orders for Roses this 
year have exceeded anything that they 
have had for years, and a reference to our 
articles will supply all the latest information 
required upon the matter of the best 
selection of variéties. 


We again offer our best, thanks to con- 
tributors and readers for their splendid 
support to the publication. during the first 
year of our existence.. We consider the 
publication now well established, 
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he Flower Garden. 
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OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 


‘The work in this department is of a 
purely routine character, and there is little 
to add to the advice given in recent Issues. 
Digging, trenching, shaping; remodelling, 


and reforming flower beds and borders, re-- 


newing and enriching the soil, and-a gene- 
ral overhauling’ of every part of the. garden 
is the principal work to be done. - 
are for the most part in a dormant state, 
and are able to bear with removal, so that 
many reforms can be safely’ undertaken. 
Better jpositions can ‘be allotted to sub- 
jects unsuitably placed or where better ef- 
fects can be obtained by the transference. 
Many large gardens manage to accumulate 
2 lot of rubbishy trees and shrubs, which, 
of course, in the first instance, were intend- 
ed.to be ornamental, but through injudi- 
cious grouping and ecrewding become un- 
sightly and diseased, and prejudice the 
healthy appearance of handsomer plants. 
Tiiese should be remorselessly banished. 
Crowding is a fatal mistake with ornamen- 
tal trees and shrubs, especially where form 
and outline is their principal merit. Every 
subject should have the opportunity of de- 


veloping its characteristic habit of growth — 


without being forced into unnatural and 
fantastic shape by close contact with its 
neighbor. Scale and other jpests are al- 
ways rampant where light and air and rain 
are excluded. Rose pruning can commence 
this month where early growth and bloom 
are desired. 

Many deciduous climbing plants and 
shrubs require their annual pruning or 
thinning at this season; a knowlédge and 
observation of their habit of growth is 
first necessary. Some of the Tecomas, T. 
Mackenni, for example, are benefited by 
being barbered after flowering. While, on 
tlie other hand, subjects like Forsytheas, 
Dentzias, Weigelias, and Philadelphus 
flower on the wood of the preceding year's 
growth, and, therefore, require careful 
pruning. It chiefly consists in the removal 
of old, weak, and exhausted wood and a 
little thinning. Only in cases where plants 
are known to bear their flowers..on wood 
of the same season's growth can severe 
pruning be practised. 

Above all, avoid trimming all shrubs 
after the same pattern: Each has a grace- 
ful outline more or less peculiar to itself, 
and this charm of individuality in the plant 
is rather to be encouraged, rather to be 
accentuated than destroyed. 
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Plants. 


The Fern Garden. 


PSEOosesotr 


The garden is not quite complete with- 
cui somewhere, partially concealed by 
creepers, in the coolest, shadiest, portion 
of the ground, is found a fern garden. It 
is just the finishing touch. Without its 
piesence there is something to be desired, 


“with it our sense of joy and satisfaction in 


tlie garden should be well nigh complete. 
It affords a cool, delicious retreat from the 
noon-day glare, from the hot sun, from the 
Lcisterous winds. We cannot quite ex- 
clude these from our flower garden; they 


. dodge the trees and the creepers, and make 
their disturbing, inharmonicus presence 


felt. In the ideal fernery there should be 
none of these. It should be peaceful, 


restful, the twilight after the glare, ard. | 


just a suspicion of gloom, the gloom ofthe 
forest depths and a stillness like that “be- 
fore the winds were made.” The sunlight 
must just filter through the leafage above. 
The air should be moisture-laden, soft, and 
misty. ‘The wind must be tempered to the 
fern. The clustering creepers are the cus- 
todians of the treasure house, and they 
contend among themselves for the office. 
By their order and interference the wind 
transforms itself into a gentle breeze, 
which softly caresses and kisses the ferns 
that sway and ripple responsive to its 
touch, 

There is such variety, too, infinite 
variety in the form and color of the ferns. 
We realise what variations and gradations 
that wonderful color is capable of, and the 
innumerable changes nature can ring on 
her universal green. The supreme 
achievement of a fern is its frond. All 
its wonderful, mysterious powers are con- 
centrated on that effort, and what other 
miracle in nature can compare with th 
peculiar grace and beauty of this unique 
production. When we watch Nature’s pro- 
cesses as exemplified in the fern, when we 


investigate its most subtle and mysterious . 


methods of reproduction, we are in won- 
derland. Even if we are not susceptible 
to the beauty and refinement of the fern, 
we cannot remain quite adamant to its 
associations. It is the connecting link that 
binds us to its native home. It brings 
with it a sense of repose, a suggestion of 
that world of moisture and shadow, of 
soft perfumed vapors, trickling, purling 


_streams—that secluded fairy-like world 


whence it comes. It is the special pre- 
rogative of the fern to look and fresh. 
Its fronds are the coolest of greens. It 
never launches out into gay colors, but 
occasionally varies its.tints with a deli- 
cate silver variegation or the richness of 
gold. -If we create a little fermm,world in 
our garden we are brought into more im- 
mediate touch with nature’s fern world he- 
yond, and we cannot seek the seclusion of 
the fernery, with its miniature gullies, its 


moist atmosphere, and the ferny forms, | 


without recalling similar scenes on a gran- 
der and more lavish scale to which we 


are indebted for many a hint and sugges- 
tion. 
* Ferns it would seem are naturally artis- 
tic in their tastes, for they almost in- 
variably elect to grow where nature is 
loveliest and most attractive. Even where 
she is wild and rugged in her aspect they 
are there, as it were, to tame her mood, 
to soften and round off her jagged out- 
lines, and to present one of those sharp 
contrasts so satisfying to the artistic sense. 
But they love better the mountain gully, 
where the water trickles at their feet, 
splashing and bedewing them as it gushes 
past, the depth of the greenwood shade, 
Nature’s dreamy solitudes, where there is 
partial gloom and everlasting repose, or 
where they are lost amid a wealth of tropic 
vegetation, where heat and humidity af- 
ford an ideal environment and give them 
“a delicacy of form and texture and a bril- 
liancy of coloring not attainable elsewhere. 
-In such places they grow to perfection 
and multiply their kind, adapting them- 
selves so to varying positions that no poy- 
tionremainsuncl sthed. So diverse are the r 
tastes and predilections that they will dis- 
tribute themselves freely wherever a de- 
posit of leaf mould offers them an abode 
or means of sustenance, between the forks 
of the trees, on the rocks, at the foot of 
the rocks, in the crevices, on the slope of a 
mound, or the bank of a stream. 


In the foregoing remarks we have sought 
not only to appreciate the fern, but to 
conyey a hint as to its treatment and dis- 
posal in the fern garden. It is far better 
_to be one’s own fern collector as far as 
possible, for then one hag the opportunity 
of noting the conditions under which it 
grows, and a visit to a fern gully is the 
Aest possible guide in the formation of a 
fernery. The picturesque irregularities, 
the variety of form in these places, and the 
observation how in nature every logs is 
made to subserve the gain of another form 
of vegetation, are all interesting and in- 
structive in the extreme. The lifeless 
trunk of a tree that has fallen across the 
stream becomes a bed of ferns, and every 
plant in the gully is revelling in genera- 
tions of mould, the result of former vege- 
tation. 


In constructing a fern garden it should 


be borne in mind that the essentials to 4 


their healthy growth are shade, moisture, 
a certain degree of warmth, good drainage, 
and a variety of positions to suit their 
varying tastes. The sides of the structure, 
especially those more exposed to the sun 
and wind, should be clothed with fairly 
cempact evergreen creepers, but not so 
dense as to completely exclude the air, 
Deciduous creepers should form ia light 
canopy over the top, letting in only the 
requisite amount of sunlight and air, as 


' the lacy branches of the forest trees do_ 


in their native homes. Overarching trees 
have an advantage over creepers, unless 
the roof of the structure be very lofty, be- 
cause of the dome-like space they afford 
for the free play of light and air. The 
annual fall of leaves from these trees will 
supply the soil with a natural mulch, and 
a rich accumulation of leaf mould should 
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result. Where this does not naturally 
occur a top-dressing of leaf mould should 
be applied, at least once a year. 

All beds prepared for ferns should have 
2 depth of at least two feet of rich mould 
and a small proportion of sand. Sloping 
beds, banks, mounds, and rockwork will 
ensure good drainage. A. level, even sur- 
face is not desirable for a fernery ; it is un- 
suitable .to. ferns, and utterly ineffective. 
The transition from flower garden to fern 
garden need not be too sudden; a few of 
the hardier ferns can mingle with the 
flowers outside as a gentle prelude. <Ar- 
range the entrance so that it commands 
the most extensive and effective view. The 
ground should incline gradually upwards 
towards the back, so that tier upon tier 
of ferns will rise one above the other in 
imposing array. A rise of only 4 or 5 ft. 
in a small area, provided tree ferns and 
other’ fall growing varieties are judiciously 
grouped at thé-rear, will give an impres 
sive' appearartce of height. Clay, stones, 
rocks, ortany rough stuff obtainable can be 
used as the foundation; to bank it up and 
over this 2 ft. of leaf mould should be laid. 
Better effects can be obtained if the 
fernery is oblong, and if it is square the 
main lines should run from corner to cor- 
ner, thus giving a greater length and bet- 
ter effect to the view. There should be 
no_more paths than convenience actually 
requires, and these should be rendered as 
informal as possible. The principal path 
may run from the entrance the length of 
the fern garden, winding slightly about 
among the ferns, only here and there vis- 
ible, and nowhere obtrusive. 

Water is an inseparable associate of the 
fern. Therefore, if a trickling stream of 
water can be arranged with the aid of 
rocks to simulate the waterfall in a moun- 
tain gully so much the better. It will 
enhance the effect, render the atmosphere 
more permanently moist, and make the 
illusion more complete. Rocks should 
enter largely into the construction of a 
fernery, especially those of a soft absor- 
bent character, as they are always storing 
up moisture and giving it forth again by 
gentle evaporation. More variety and 
pleasing irregularity can be obtained with 
rocks than almost anything else, and the 
crevices and interstices afford an ideal 
home for the little fern. Care shovld 
be taken to provide a sufficient body of 
soil in the rocky crevices. | Tychopodium 
and the hardier Adiantums will clothe’ the 
soil at their base and carpet every space 
where leaf mould and moisture offer an in- 
ducement to remain. © The walls of the 
structure should be masked and concealed 
from view by trailing creepers and Aspa- 
ragus fern, of which' there are now so many 
beautiful and hardy varieties, and also by 
numerous Elk’s Horn ferns and Stag’s 
Horn ferns (Platycerium). _ We do not 
want to be confronted by and continually 
reminded of these material limitations. 
We prefer to use our imaginations as to 
what lies beyond. Any posts or supports 
should be similarly clothed. Old tree fern 
stumps, if they can be procured, should be 
made abundant use of. They serve excel- 


Doodia 


lently for terracing when placed horizon- 
tally as receptacles for ferns and lycopods, 
as these revel in the rotting mould and 


. fibre. 


Consider in disposing of ferns their in- 
dividual predilections, whether they would 
court the darkness and moisture of a hol- 
low or prefer its margin, or whether they 
would invite exposure on a knoll. To suit 
all tastes let there be sloping banks and 
shady ‘hollows, miniature gullies, rocky 
crevices, and putting knolls. Most ferns 
prefer a sight elevation, for though they 
have an affinity for moisture they do not 
like it permanently at their roots. 

There are ferns whose graceful forms we 
would wish to see from top to base. Let 
them, therefore, rise above the rest, and on 
a tall stump or a rocky eminence display 
their noble lines to the best advantage. 
The Harefoot ferns (Davallia) are among 
those that demand an eminence, and so 
that the beautiful silvery Rhiyomes can be 
duly appreciated as they droop gracefully 
downwards. This will also ensure good 
drainage, one of the essentials to their 
growth. Hanging baskets distinctly add 
to the appearance of a fernery. |The 
drooping varieties of Asparagus fern, that 
have something the effect of a delicate 
green veil, are eminently suited to this 
purpose; so also are the Alpine Strawber- 
ries, hardy Adiantums, Pteris Scaberule, 
Polypodium rugulosum, Niphobolus — lin- 
gua, and others.. They should be encou- 
raged with an occasional renewal of the 
soil and regular supplies of liquid manure 
to make a luxuriant growth, and thus, as it 
were, to form an aerial garden. Let them 
be suspended at different heights, so that 
there will be no stiff uniformity in their 
arrangement. Wherever the eye wanders 
it must rest on ferns. 

The following is a list of ferns suited to 
this semi-open air culture. Besides tree 
ferns, of which there are many beautiful 
and effective varieties and hardy Adian- 
tums, there are the Pteris family, form- 
ing an ornamental and varied group, viz., 
P. incisa, P. ouvran, P. scarerula, P. 
serrulata, P. tremula, P. argyrea (the lat- 
ter one of the few hardy variegated ferns), 
Struttioteris Germanica, Woodwardia Ja- 
ponica, W. radicans, W. christata. The 
last three are strong growing, handsome 
ferns, which will even bear with rough 
treatment. They produce an abundance 
of off-sets, and are, therefore, easily pro- 
pagated. The Bird’s Nest fern (Asple- 
nium andeyianum nidus) is distinctly 
handsome, growing to a great size, and 
with its rich green burnished fronds is a 
conspicuous feature. Asplenium obtusa- 
tum, Anthyrium felix femina christatem, 
the well-known lady fern, of a delicate 


. shade of green and feathery form. It 
should have abundant moisture and a rich ” 


peaty soil. Blechnium polypoidoides and 
B. spicant, the latter known as the hard 
fern, is another variety that wants a moist 
peaty soil. It should share with Osmunda 
regalis a most peaty hollow. Cyrtomium 
atratum, Davaillia dubia, Dictogramma 
Japonica variegata, Diplayium Thwaitesii. 
candata, with its succession of 


pretty young. pink fronds; Thlebodium 
aureum; Lastrea filex-mas cristata, the 
male fern, is exceedingly handsome; and , 
with T. erythropus wants mellow loani or 
peat and a shady _ position. © Tomarias 
should be grown in abundance. They are 
very hardy and quite indispensable ; their 
fronds have always the fresh, glossy ap- 
pearance of young growth.’ The crested 
varieties are becoming rare, but if obtain- 
able are very choice, having that rare dis- 
tinction that crested growth alone can give. 
Microlepia elegans. Niphobolus lingua 
should be placed on an exposed elevation. 
It wants a rather sunny position and a 
soil composed mainly of brick and saud. Tt 
should never be allowed to suffer from ex- 
cess of water. Onoclea sensibilis, on the: 
contrary, should be given'a damp: place. 
With Microlepia elegans we will close what. 
must necessarily be but an incomplete list 
of desirable subjects for the fern garden. ° 
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MISTLETOE. 


There is something strangely attractive 
about this curious plant, something mys- 
terious that rouses the imagination. It is 
attractive, and yet at the same time 
slightly repellent, for it has somewhat of a 
vampire nature, in that it sucks out and 
lives upon the life-blood of some honest 
tree. Moreover, it is both ugly and 
pleasant to see, for it hangs in rather un- 
gainly bunches and masses, and yet is beau- 
tiful in detail. In form it is so simply 
constructed that it gives one the impres- 
sion of being low in the scale of vegetable 
creation. It is built almost as simply as a. 
seaweed, but there is a strange and rare 
kind of beauty in the individual twigs, and 
especially in the relation of color between 
the golden-green leaf and the pearl-white 
berry. 

The seed can be sown by fixing the berry 
either in an artificial slit, or a crack in 
the bark of any likely tree, preferably ou 
the underside of a branch. Such sowings 
are often ineffectual because the seed is 
used before it is ripe. —‘ The Garden.” 
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AN EXOTIC LILY. 


An exotic Lily from the East, a very 
curious plant, can now be obtained in 
England. It requires neither water nor 
earth, gradually produces leaves, and even 
blossoms apparently without extraneous 
assistance of any kind. It is extremely 
interesting to watch, its development, and 
adds another novelty to the collection of 
bulbs for the sitting room. The J apanese 
Lily in the china bowl among pretty little 
pebbles was a charming joy, but this plant 
is still more curious and absorbing.— 


“Graphic,” 


Autumn Tints. 
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The tinted foliage of our gardens, so 
charming to the landscape pictures of 
scenery, is fast fading away, and little now 
remains but naked branches to relieve the 
dull monotony of sombre evergreen. But 
we cannot allow the beauty of this trans- 
formation scene to pass without a record. 
To this end a little excursion was made 
to the hills, where the glory of autumn 
is seen at its best. No sooner had the 
train reached the higher altitudes than a 
peep from the windows disclosed. the gol- 
den hues of orchards. These were pretty 
enough as a relief against the surround- 
ings of eucalyptus and the undergrowth, 
relieved here and there by patches of the 
red Epacris. Alighting from the train 
at Mount Lofty a peep from the road is 
obtained of the garden of “St. Vigean’s,” 
and surely no flowers could ever render a 
more artistic effect than the tints of 
autumn here. We first halt upon a zig- 
zag path leading up the hill towards the 
house, and take a record of a few settings 
vf coloring to make a picture.. Here the 
photographic artist fails to reproduce the 


beauty, and words are almost equally 
futile. But. those who may be 
familiar with the trees and shrubs 


mentioned may get some idea of what is 
to be.seen. We take for the centre of a 
group a very deep rich copper-colored 
Prunus pissardi, a shapely tree of full 
fifteen feet in height, a splendid coloring 
in itself, enhanced in its beauty by the 
setting close by of a Draecena Cunning- 
hami, with its long spreading leaves of 


green. In  contras, to this mass 
are the lighter waving leaves and 
tall grey plumes of Pampas. By this is 


yet another contrast of stately broad and 
tall leaves of Cannas, the rich green made 
more beautiful by the golden yellow 
flowers. This part of the right hand side 
of the central figure is backed by the 
thickest growth of pines. | Now looking 
to the left of the Prunus copper-color, the 
eye is caught by a most beautiful tinting 
of the Liquidamber. Here is a fascinat- 
ing variation of tints if you will. No 
artist’s brush could ever place upon can- 
vas such shades of coloring as those leaves 
produce. The prevailing color is a deep 
red varied in shadings to russets and yel- 
lows. Apart from the colorings, the form 
ef the leaves is very attractive. The 
Cupressus is strongly represented in the 
garden, and the specimen of Lawsoniana 
here shows well with its bright lemon- 
tinted green. In this little group, too, 
we make first mention of the Rhus Suc- 
ceedanea, than which there are no more 
beautiful autumn tints in the whole range 
of shrubs. Setting off this is the grace- 
fully shaped Draecena Nutans. 

Now move up to the next, path and 
take another picture in variation of color. 
The eye first catches three feet of gold 
and green immediately in front named 
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Euonymus albus latifolius elegans. The 
length of the name is only in keeping with 
the beauty of the plant. Near by a 
dense bush of Eriostemon nerifolium bud- 
ding into a mass of white stars adds grace 
to the varying tints surrounding it. 


Another Prunus Pissardi is a much lighter 


copper color than the one first mentioned, 
and the sun shining through the shimmer- 
ing leaves is exceedingly pretty. Com- 
pleting this first row is a dwarf yellowish 
green Taxus elegantissima, and as a back- 
ing of color comes in order a Rhus Suc- 
ceedanea, beautiful in its deep red and 
copper, and also one of the prettiest speci- 
mens of its kind in the garden, a beauti- 
fully shaped Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta 
viridis. The motion of this tree, answer- 
ing to the soft zephyr breeze, varying the 
shades of blueish green, is a charming 
effect. All this kind of life is lost to the 
camera, the beauty of the tree dies under 
the lens. Next comes a different class of 
coloring and foliage in a Pittosporum 
nigrescens, with its variegation of light 
green and creamy white. Peeping 
through these tintings we catch a glimpse 
of the beautiful bold purple flowers of the 
Lasiandra macrantha grandiflora. These 
flowers make a span of five to six inches 
across, and look very royal in their vel- 
vety damask of moss green foliage. We 
cannot pass another Liquidamber, a cop- 
per green Retinospera ericoides, and a 
bright green and gold Clethra alnifolia, 
with its brown tintings, and as we turn 
the corner the yellow tinted tips of a 
Retinospera nana aurea leaves its impres- 
sion of beauty. 


As we leave the zig-zag path to wander 
on the flat, the change of views of the 
tinted foliage gives additional delight, as 
does the light and shade of the sun and 
clouds. We are drawn aside on our way 
to look at a double native Erica, care- 
fully preserved because of its beauty and 
rarity. Descending to the flat the watec 
scene arrests attention. Standing on the 
footpath leading from the back entrance 
and overlooking the water, we note that 
the glorv of the Rhododendrons has de- 
parted, leaving the heavy, sombre green 
of the foliage. | But look at the row of 
Japanese maples, with their prettily 
shaped leaves scintillating in the sun, with 
their varying tints of copper, yellow, and 
brown—a pretty sight, truly. Across the 
water is the graceful willow, with its 
dying yellows, and from this © flexible 
fashion of growth the eye wanders to the 
stiff, stately flax leaves, in pale green and 
yellow, of Phormium tenax variegata. 
Turning again to the left, the magnificent 
plumage of a Pampas waves in pretty 
relief between two fine specimens of 
Draecenas. There is a long row of these, 
and between each an artistic effect is ren- 
dered by species of Rhus, Lambertiana 
and others of various tints. ; 

Turning now to the hill we get a variety 
of tints in a row of Elms, Birches, and 
Oaks, planted alternately, and the 
autumnal effect is good. Wandering up 
the paths to the rear of the house we 


this contrasts nicely with 


linger here and there to note the hues and 
tintings of the Cupressus species, and an 
infinite number of others previously des- 


rena 


cribed in our articles upon “St. Vigean’s. 


“BYTHORNE.’ 


A. hedge with a wire fence is all that 
divides “Bythorne” from “St. Vigean’s, ” 
and as we enter the grounds the first ob- 
ject of beauty that catches the eye is a 
great array of rich coloring from Ampelop- 
sis Veitchii, spreading over the white cut 
stone of the residence. The brilliant red 
on the northern aspect of the building is 
a very fine effect, but we were too late to 
catch the beauty on the southern wall. In 
these grounds there are a number of effec- 
tive trees that lend color to the surround- 
ings; but only here and there is attention 
arrested by a special setting, A moun- 
tain ash, known as a Rowan tree, has 
a lovely burden of red berries with 
crimson and golden hue in its fading, and 
the shining 
silver-leaved Lewcodendron Argentiumand 
far distant. Near the entrance on the 
left slope of the garden is a nice little pic- 
ture, containing a Prunus _pissardi, 
Cryptomeria japonica, Pittosporum crassi- 
folium, Picea Nordmaniana, a Maple, and 
a Birch. In this group we have varying 
tints of green, purple, gold, and lemon 
colours. ‘The garden contains a number of 
splendid specimens that will come into a 
general description we propose giving later 
in the season, when the flowers are in their 
glory. 

We now wander away up hill and down 
dale towards Aldgate, noting by the way 
fruit trees and willows, and a number of 
others here and there giving a picturesque- 
ness to the prevailing deep green of the 
ever abundant eucalypts. 

Traversing an up-hill road overlooking 
Messrs. Smith & Menzel’s nursery, and on 
cutting into the bush at the back of Mr. 
Michael Hawker’s residence, a beautiful 


“little panoramic view is obtained across a 


deep gully to Mr. Tom Barr Smith’s house 
and garden set on the rising slope beyond. 
It is a charming picture of autumnal tint 
ing. The distant view is, perhaps, the 
prettiest, but we needs must venture into 
closer view of the beauties, and find 4 
Splendid collection of English and 
Japanese Maples which lend the greater 
portion of the coloring, while the Elms, 
Oaks, Firs, Pines, Willows, and Poplars 
‘intermingle with the giant growths to 
complete the charm. 

From here we climb the hill to Mr. 
John Bagot’s garden, but we are too late, 
for the best colorings are gone. This 
garden carries the greatest collection of 
specialties in the State, and we reserve it 
for future notice. 
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Perennials. 


~6s6se 
HOW TO RAISE THEM. 


[‘‘ The Gardener.” | 


There are Campanulas suited to all posi- 
tions in the garden; tiny plants for the 
rockery, symmetrical plants for the beds, 
and giants of great beauty for the borders. 
Certainly we cannot afford to be without 
Campanulas, so let us raise them from seed, 
so that we may have them, inexpensively, 
in large quantity. 

I raise all my Campanulas from seeds 
sown in glass-covered pans of rich, light 
soil, on a bed of cinder ashes, along a north 
border. If the pans are sunk in the ashes 
the earth in them will keep moist longer, 
and noxious insects, such as slugs, will not 
be able to crawl across sharp cinders. 

T'he best compost to use is made of good 
loam, old cow manure, silver sand, and 
plenty of leaf mould. It is a fancy of 
mine to add a sprinkling of wood ashes and 
soot to all the composts used, mixing this 
in thoroughly before using; it seems to 
aid the healthiness of the seedlings. The 
soil must be kept moist, the glass should 
fit tightly, and no air should be given. un- 
til the seedlings are up. 

July is an excellent month for sowing 
soed, but any time until the end of August, 
will do. Indéed, from April to August 
the work may be satisfactorily performed. 

The earlier seedlings can safely be 
pricked out where they are to remain; the 
later ones should be ready to move in early 
October, or else must be left where they 
are until the following March, when  tt- 
nig must be done so carefully as not to dis- 
turb the roots. 

The Peach-leaved Campanula is greatly 
prized for all purposes for which cut 
flowers are needed, especially for church de- 
coration. Campanula persicefolia is its 
title ; the flowers of this are lavender blue, 
alba being the white variety. There are 
also Campanula p. alba grandiflora, and 
C. coerulea grandiflora, the improved, 
larger-blossomed sorts, or C. pallida, which 
carries pale blue flowers. 

The Chimney Bellflower, Campanula 


pyramidalis, is one of the grandest. of . 


herbaceous plants. It is a five-footer, and 
has been known to grow to 8. feet where 
the soil and situation pleased it! The 
blue, clustered blossoms appear up all the 
sides of the noble flower stems. There is 


a white variety of this also, and a com-. 
facta, of deep blue color, for those garden * 


owners, if there can be any, who do not 
like plants taller than 3 feet. 

We all love the English Harebell, do we 
not? Well, its scientific title is Cam- 
panula rotundifolia, so we may grow it by 
hundreds on our sunny banks, in turf if 
we prefer, or among the rockery chinks. 


spot; 


Campanula turbinata is either purple or 
white; it grows only 4 foot high, but the 
bells, set singly on graceful stalks, are al- 
most as large as the individual blossoms 
of persiczfolia. 

Quite the prettiest of the dwarf Cam- 
panulas is carpatica, in lavender blue or 
white, and the foliage is dainty and fresh 
looking in the extreme. It makes a beau- 
tiful bordering to flower beds. 

Campanula attica; deep purple and 
white, is only a few inches high, while car- 
patica is 1 foot. 

The list of varieties that we may grow 
from seed is not yet exhausted ; next comes 
C. alliarizfolia, which grows 3 feet high, 
has spikes of drooping white flowers, and 
large heart-shaped leaves. 

Campanula fragilis and C. garganica are 
violet-blossomed rockery or basket plants, 
prostrate in habit, but a quarter of a foot 
in height. C. latifolia macrantha (3 feet) 
has fine purple flowers, and loves a damp 
Campanula mirabilis, from the 
Caucasus, has pale blue flowers that are 
especially valuable for cutting (2 feet). 

M. Hawrnorne. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


“RHODODENDRONS IN LARGE 
GROUPS. 


[From ‘he Garden.” ] 

The value of a simple grouping of one 
good flowering plant or shrub can hardly 
ve too highly rated. It is a lesson of 
such importance in good gardening, that 


_ we desira to take every opportunity of 


referring to it. A group of Rhododen- 
drons—towering masses of bloom, some 18 
ft. high—shows how a noble mass of one 
thing alone goes to the composing of a 
satistying garden picture. It also shows 
the beneficent service of shrubs of large 
growth in giving interest to the hard line 
of a rectangular pool by breaking over it, 
and boldly insisting on the display of its 
own unrestrained growth. 

For this class of treatment no kinds are 
better than well-chosen seedlings of R. 
ponticum. But there are also two good 
old garden hybrids, namely album grandi- 
florum and album elegans, that have tall, 
vigorous growth and abundance of bloom, 
qualities that befit them for large and pic- 
torially-treated groups, while their color 
suits admirably with the seedlings of pon- 
ticum. But as these vary a good deal in 
tint, it is well to pick them out in the 
nursery at blooming time, when it is easy, 
by taking two blooms in the hand, to go 
round and assort plants, either for one or 
two groups of the warmer and cooler shades 
respectively. The effect is much better, 
even in a large planting, if one only of 
these shades of purple is used throughout 
with the tall growing whites. 

Such a grouping would have a fine effect 
in a rather large space of moist, peaty 
ground, and it would look all the better 
for some well-grown groups of Silver Birch. 


Jeifium , Longifforum 
IN JAPAN. 


Lilies now form such an important arti- 
cle of commerce in Japan that some of 
them are grown as a field crop, notably 
Lilium auratum, L. speciosum, and, lastly, 
L, longiflorum. The last-named is a uni- 
serval favorite, as the spotless purity of its 
large white trumpets, combined with the 
profusion in which they are borne and 
their delicious fragrance, all cause it to 
stand out as one of the most charming of 
this beautiful class. A breadth of closely- 
packed blossoms may by some be regarded 
as monotonous, but even if such is the 
case, from all points of view it forms a 
truly imposing feature, that appeals even 
more strongly to one owing to the fact 
that nothing like it is ever seen. It is 
not the ordinary form of L. longiflorum 
which has been so long grown by the 
Dutch, but a very superior kind, the flower- 
tube being longer, while the blossoms are 
arranged in a more horizontal manner 
than in the older form. The bulk of those 
sent here from Japan consist of this kind, 
and though they are disposed of as L. 
longiflorum tuey are really identical with 
the variety-Wilsoni, while the much-talked- 
of L. Harrisi cannot be distinguished from 
it if they are grown a few years together 
under similar conditions. The variety 
giganteum is a fine bold form of L. longi- 
flor'um, remarkable for the number of 
flowers on aspike. <A distinct variety also 
grown in’ considerable numbers by the 
Japanese is Takesima, with longer and less 
numerous, leaves than the other kinds. 
The most prominent feature, however, is 
the fact that the base of the stem is of a 
blackish-brown tint, while the unopened 
buds are also suffused with the same hue. 

The huge numbers of L. longiflorum sent 
to England every year from Japan are 
readily disposed of, though ib is at least 
doubtful if more than 1 per cent. of them 
aré*planted in the open ground, for it has 
proved so amenable to pot culture, to forc- 
ing, retarding, and so on, that it is pos- 
sible now to have L. longiflorum in bloom 
nearly throughout the year. In a cut 
state nothing is finer for large vases than 
this, and if taken when the buds 
are fully developed they will ex- 
pand beautifully in water. With the love 
of flowers so deeply inculcated in the 
Japanese as a nation, it will be no sur- 
prise to learn that this Lily holds a high 
place in popular favor, and during its 
flowering period it is the subject of much 
laudation; and no less in our own country 
than in far-off Japan is the beauty and 
utility of this charming flower appreciated. 
With different periods of the year devoted 
to the honor of the Cherry, Wistaria, Iris, 
Pony, Lily, Camellia, and Chrysanthe- 
mum, Japan’ well merits the name of the 
Flowery Land.—H. P. in “ The Garden,” 
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NEATNESS IN THE GARDEN. 


[“The Gardener.”] 


Beautiful plants in the greenhouse, bril- 
liant borders in the flower garden, and fine 
crops of vegetables are all marred if sur- 
rounding them there are untidy spots. 

There are persons who cannot pot a 
plant without littering the floor of the shed 
with crocks and soil. In all cases there 
ig labor - expended 
material and using it, but there need not 
be so,much litter made as there often ‘is 
and then the labor of “cleaning up’? would 
not be so great. 

Being quite familiar with the surround- 
ings of a place sometimes blinds the gar- 
dener to its defects—defects in the matter 
of tidiness, I mean; but a stranger at once 

notices them. After “bedding out’ has 
“been completed, empty pots and boxes 
should not only be put aside tidily, but 
carefully. Wooden boxes soon rot if they 


in procuring the- 


_ are exposed to the weather day and night; 


they should be placed in a shed. 

Pots, too, require properly grading ; the 
smaller ones ought to be put inside those 
just a trifle larger, and not the latter oc- 
casionally in the former; moreover, fewer 
should be telescoped together—twenty 3- 
inch, twelve 6-inch, three 9-inch, and so on 
according to size, are sufficient. The 
placing of long armfuls of pots, the one in 
the other, and then carrying them crescent 
shaped from place to place, is a most fruit- 
ful cause of cracked and broken pots. 
Then there are heaps of old potting soil, 
and crocks, stakes, and pegs, some decayed 
and some still useful. Pick out the best, 
tie them up into bundles, and keep them 
in adry place. Sift the soil, extracting 
the rubbish, which will be found useful 
for making up holes, and put aside the re- 
mainder for such purposes as top-dressing 
herbaceous borders and for covering vege- 
table seeds with. i 

Ashes should be sifted, the cinders pre- 
served for the winter stoking, and the fine 
ashes placed on back paths or spread out 


and made into a firm bed for standing 
flower potson. The cut lawn grass shoul 

be relegated to the manure heap or used 4 
2 lining (outside) to’Cucumber and Melo? 
beds. Weeds and stones which have bee? 
taken from the vegetable quarters are bes 
burned and used for filling up holes respe™ 
tively. Old Pea sticks and flower stakes 
may be shortened and again made use © 
Leaves of vegetables and old stalks must 
never be allowed to lie about untidily, but 
should be gathered up regularly and burn 

with other rubbish or dug into the spat? 
quarters at once. 

The tidiness or otherwise of the conse! 
vatory or greenhouse has much to do with 
the general appearance. Empty pots 
stakes, old watering cans, and dead plant 
are often found lying about under stage 
Besides being untidy, these things harbo 
insects, and the cherished pets in the hous? 
suffer through their depredations. rol 

Every part of the house must be cleat— 
floor, stages, and plants; then the latte? 
will look bright and comfortable, ; 


Gro. GARNER: — 


jee 


BALLARAT GARDENS.— Showing Statues ‘‘Pomona,” ‘‘Flora,’’ and “ Bacchante,”’ and the Flower Bed in Autumn. q 


This is a view looking East, showing the 
statues of ‘ Pomona,” ‘Flora,’ and 
“ Bacchante,” and some fine specimens of 
“Condylinus Australis,” which were 
planted some 35 years ago. Some few years 


ago there was a fine avenue of these trees” 


here, but they have died.one by one down 
to the present number. The hedge is 


‘Pittosporum. 


The further beds consist of Cactus and 
dwarf white Dahlias, the borders on two 
sides of the large bed consists of Geraniums 
(several varieties) intermixed with variegated 
Abutilous. 

The nearer border is of Phlox Drummondi. 
At the base of the statue of “ Flora” (the one 


on the left) is a beautiful design of variegated 
foliage and flowering plants. The pines™ 
the distance are on the shore of. the lake a 
The nearer trees—‘ Quercus suber” 2% — 
“Quercus Hodgkinsoni” (the evergree® 
oak)—form a portion of the avenue which 
runs between the lake frontage and the £* 


dens. The photo. was taken in the Autum? 
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Answers to Correspondents 


“FLOWER GARDEN.’—All hardy . trees 
and shrubs ought to be in by this month. 
Plant hardy annuals. Cut down tops of 
herbacious plants and divide those that are 
too large. Dig flower borders and beds and 
plant out hardy annuals. Dig up Dahlias 
and keep for spring planting. 


“Fruit GARDEN.”—Pruving should be 
got on with as quickly as_ possible. This is 
the best month for planting fruit trees, and 
a mild day should be chosen for the 
purpose. It is not advisable to prune 
young trees directly they are planted, better 
a month or so later. 


“KITCHEN GARDEN.” —Make successional 
sowings of peas and broad beans. Harth up 
celery and cover seakale to force. 
young crops before they get too big, and 
keep the ground well stirred amongst them. 
Dig potatoes as they ripen, and transplant 
young onions, and sow lettuce and other 
Salading. 


“RW. Younc.”—The article will be 
published in our next issue. 


“ENGLISH.”-—We appreciate your com- 
plimentary references to the ideas of such 
a practical character taken from the English 
publications on gardening. ‘The ideas 
themselves are most useful. Any novice in 
gardening can adapt them to Australian 
Conditions. 


—Communicate with 
{ie ike 


“SMEED AND SON.” 
the Consul for Japan, the Hon. 
Parsons, Adelaide... 


“T AUREL.”—Yes, the Laurel will do well 
on the Adelaide plains for hedging. We 
know of nothing that looks prettier. It 
must be cut well back in its earlier growth 
to make it furnish out well at the bottom. 
It is a mistake to allow hedge plants to gain 
much height before clipping. ‘They make 
too much wood, and can never be trained to 
look well afterwards. 


“Brcontas,’—~Luberous Begonias can b& 
propagated from seed. Shallow boxe 
Should be half filled with broken crocks: 
Upon these, place an inch of fine compost» 
composed of rotten sods, leaf mold, and 
Sharp sand, Moisten the soil and scatter the 
Seeds quite thickly. Cover with a_ fine 
layer of sphagnum and fine sand. Place a 
Piece of glass or paper over the box in the 
Sun, and aslight bottom heat. As soon as 
the’ second leaves appear, prick them out 
into a croieitest of leaf mold, cow manure and 
Sand. 


“CARNATION” writes suggesting that the 
hewly-formed society in Adelaide 
Should publish their proceedings. We 
Shall be very pleased to insert any reports 
of a practical hature that may be fur- 
Nished, 


To Our  Supscripers. —The year’s 
Subscription in advance from July 1 should 
€ paid this month. We shall be pleased to 
book any number of new subscribers for the 
Coming year for 3s. 6d. 


Thin. 


_annually in the kitchen garden, 


- root. 
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FLOWERS IN GRASS. 
[From “The Garden.” | 


Hrom very carly days it has been the 
practice to grow the commoner kinds ot 
doubleand single Nawcissus in meadowsand 
erchards ; and within a recent period most 
ct the rarer kinds have been found to pre- 
fer grassland to cultivated ground, and 
with the best possible eflect; but so far as 


my cbservation has gone, with the excep-' 


tion of Snowdrops and Crocuses, the Nar- 
c’'ssus stands nearly alone. This seems to 
mea mistake. There are many other 
flowers of equal beauty and perfectly 
adapted to similar localities. I might in- 
stance the blue, pink, and white Spanish 
Haicbells, Scilla italica, Snowflakes, and, 
perhaps, Columbines of different colors; 
and, when the grass is not very rank, [ 
have found Scilla preecox and S. bifolia, 


Chionodoxa, Museari, and hardy Cyclamen . 


to do well. Perhaps, 
chequered and white 
most satisfaction. 


above all, the 
Fritillaries. give 
Many of the Alliums 


are very beautiful, but too dangerous in 


their increase to be lightly introduced ; 
Colchicums are very suitable, where cattle 


are not likely to be poisoned by them. I 


have found-both Fritillaries and Cyclamens 
to increase in the grass, but it has been 
my practice to keep a seed-bed of cach 


plant out the second or third year. If 
if be a fact, that to gather a Fritillary 
flower is to kill the plant, the secd-bed 
will allow you to gather some of the 
flowers, and yet keep up the stock. Both 


kinds are equally graceful, but, for effect — 


in the meadow, the white should predo- 
minate. 


J. have always been anxious to naturalise 
the Sternbergias, especially S$. angusti- 
folia; both flower very fully in the garden, 


but in the grass a-solitary bloom has been 


my only foward’ they require sun at the 
(LT. sylvestris), which flowers freely in 
North Wales (one of its natural habitats), 
but I have had no success; it thrives, but 
does not flower. Even-in the garden it 


docs not flower very fully, not to be com-. 


pared with its very near relative, Tulipa 
fragrans; and from its stoloniferous habit 
it becomes a troublesome nuisance, spring- 
ing up. where it is not wanted, in the midst 


of “other plants. 


‘Tf any of your readers are inclined to 
enliven the unmown spots in their grounds 
it is not too late to procure the material 
for the coming’ season. Among the 
autumn Crocuses I have found speciosus 


‘and nudiflorus the most satisfactory in 


grass, and least attacked by mice and moles 
‘As regards C. nudiflorus, the grass 1s par- 
ticularly useful in supporting the long, 

naked stalks, which in the border are 
beaten to the earth by the first heavy 


shower. 
T. H. ArcHer-Hinp. 


~ dense, thicket-like masses. 


and to. 


T have also tried one English Tulip: 


ful. 
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BEAUTIFUL BAMBOOS FOR GARDEN 


AND. GREENHOUSE. 


GRACEFUL AND USEFUL BUT 
NEGLECTED PLANTS. 


Bambusa.—With a few exceptions the 
p 


Bambusas are less useful than either the 


Avundinarias or Phyllostachys. The ma- 
jority ‘of those in cultivation are of dwarf 
habit, and are more useful for massing in 
front of taller subjects, or for fringing the — 
sides of ponds or streams, than for any- 
thing else. There are, however, two or 
three species of imposing appearance whieh 
shouldsbe in every collection, and these are 
referred'to below. A. great deal of con-° 
fusion has.existed in the nomenclature of 
the species, and many which were at one 
time known as Bambusa are now included 
in the closely allied. genus Arundinaria. 
The differences between the two genera are 
more apparent to the botanist than the 


gardener, as in general appearance they 
are very similar. In several of the species 
the stems are Reed-like, and grow. in 


In several the 
side branches are borne singly from the 
nodes, not in clusters as in many of the 
Ar undinarias, but this cannot be relied 
upon as a distinct character. The chief 
differences between the two genera are in 
the flowers, and it is rarely that we sce 
these. 

B. marmorea.—This is a Japanese plant 
which is met with occasionally in this coun- 
try. It grows from 3 to 6 feet in height, 
according to conditions. It is inter esting 
on account of its thin stems, which are pur- 
plish in color, and by the purple sheaths of 
the young. culms, which are prettily 
mottled with a lighter color. The leaves 
are small, 3 #0 4 inches long, and $-inch 
wide. 

B. palmata.—Of the whole set of hardy 
Bamboos this is one of the handsomest. It 
isa native of Japan and_grows to a height! 
of & feet. The stems are slender ant’ 
reedlike, and bear handsome leaves, from 
5 inches to 1 foot long and 3 inches wide. 
The side branches are few in-number,-one 
only appearing from each node. It is a 
quick grower and soon forms a very large 
mass of bold and striking appearance. 
represented by this, aia for general pur- 

B. pygmaxa—The dwarf species are well 
poses it may be considered the most. use- 
It grows from 12 to 18 inches in 
height, and quickly forms a large mass. 
It is improved by being cut down: to the 
ground, in May, every other year. © 

B. quadrangularis.—A distinct Bamboo 
by reason of its four angled stems.  Al- 
though it lives out of doors at Kew, it can- 
not Be said to thrive satisfactorily. 

B. tessellata~—Though shorter in stature 
than palmata, this ieee some resemblance 
to that species. It may, however, be dis- 
tinguished by its larger leaves. It grows 
3 to 4 feet high, and the leaves are often 
13 inches long and 4 inches wide. 

Other species in cultivation are angusti- 
folia, disticha, metallica, and Nagashima, 
DL: RD 


. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES NOTES. 


The annual Chrysanthemum Show of 
the Horticultural Society of New South 
Wales was attended by a large number of 
visitors. The exhibitors achieved a dis- 
tinct success over a set of adverse condi- 
tions unique in the history of the society. 
Everyone who grows this flower knows 
how essential an adequate supply of mois- 
ture is to plants in their early stages, and 


will, therefore, appreciate the tax upon 
the efforts of growers ‘the shortage of 
water under which Sydney struggled for so 
long must have been. 
display of blooms yesterday was a plea- 
sant surprise, whether regarded from the 
aspect of variety or quality. Indeed, al- 
though some held that the show did not 
come up to expectations, the opinion must 
have been influenced by anticipations of 
something immeasurably better than we 
have had in the past. Curiously enough, 
it cannot be said that the Roses which 
should not haye been so much affected as 
the Chrysanthemums, did not come out of 
the ordeal so well. There were some 


superb blooms, unquestionably; - but, 


taken all round, they told of the stress of 


circumstances the more abundantly. The 
gorgeous Gladioli, however, defied all ad. 


o Gbhrysan 


Therefore, the 


‘competitive. 


SB 


verse conditions, and the display made by 
Messrs. Anderson & Co. was in itself a 
sight worth paying the entrance fee to 
gloat over. The Botanic Gardens made, 
as is usual, a magnificent display of hot- 
house plants, but even their glory did not 
deaden enthusiasm for an exhibit of pot 
plants made by Mr. Nicol, gardener to Mr. 
Hugh Dixson. In all these shows the 
table decoration is a popular feature, and 
in awarding first prize to Miss Gates for 
her setting, the judges showed ‘taste that 
was generally endorsed. Comtesse de la 


THE CAVE TROPHY, ADELAIDE. 


Barthe Roses predominated, and their 
charming pink was exquisitely contrasted 
with ruddy brown autumn leaves blended 
with the green of the selected Adiantums. 
Some of the displays mentioned were non- 
The show was officially 
opened by Lady Tennyson, who was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Cecil Boyle, and at- 
tended by Lord Richard Nevill, A.D.C. 
The party was received by Dr. Hay, 
Messrs. Hugh Dixson, and F. Gannan, 
(Vice-Presidents) ; Messrs. Zouch, Horton, 
Kerslake, and Timms, and other members 
of the Council; and Messrs. J. R. Yorke 
and H. H. B. Bradley (Hon. Secretaries). 
After Her Excellency had opened the 
Show, she was presented by Dr. Hay 
with an artistic shower bouquet arranged 
by Miss Gates. Lady Tennyson showed 
herself a lover of flowers, and her great 


themumes. 


regret was that ordinary results were not 
up to show standard. 

The third annual Show of the Neutral 
Bay Horticultural Society, opened by Mr. 
Dugald Thomson, M.H.R., was a success 
in every way. There was an excep- 
tionally fine display of Cactus Dahlias, 
150 blooms, staged by Mr. C. N. D. 
Richardson, which received the Society’s 
certificate. Mr. S. H. Robertson made 
an excellent non-competitive display of 
Ferns and Palms, intermingled with hot- 
house plants. This also received the So- 


[Kindly lent by the Proprietors of the “Advertiser.”’] 


ciety’s certificate. For the champion 
Rose of the show, Mr. A. R. Harrison beat 
all comers with a magnificent specimen of 
White Maman Cochet, this bloom being 
selected from amongst the members’ ex- 
hibits. There was a large attendance, and 
Messrs. Sayers, Roberts, Leplastrier, 
Green, and Ferguson carried out the duties 
of judges in their usual able manner. 
The following were recipients of first 
prizes: —G. Knight, G. Weir, F. N. Cam- 
roux, C. N. D. Richardson, Royal Nur- 
series Co., P. E. Ewington, A. R. Harri- 
son, Mrs. Seaver, W. HE. Cook, R. J. 
Maclean, A. Smith, T. W. Young, J. 
Knowles, Mrs. Malbon Thompson, Miss F. 
M. Belbridge, Mrs. R. J. Maclean, L. H. 
Robertson, G. W. Colley-Priest, Rev. R. 
H. Waugh, and Mrs. Colley-Priest. 

Ags the result of the recent rains, the 
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country around Sydney and suburbs has 
never looked better than it does at pre- 
sent. The orange orchards especially are 
splendid, the trees vigorous and clean, and 
the fruit both clean and of good size. The 
orange tree seems, with seasonable wea- 
ther, to recover itself wonderfully after a 
protracted drought. The recent drought 
left many trees apparently withered up, 
the bark even wilting on the — trunks. 
They were considered practically dead, 
and were left standing until rain fell and 
the ground was more suitable for grub- 
bing them up. But when the rains fell 
the trees threw out both blossom and leaf 
in such profusion that it seemed as though 
they had really been benefited by the en- 
forced rest. In some instances these 
drought-stricken trees have made such 
wonderful growth that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the more favored trees. 
The old trees are the ones that suffered 
the most. 

Just now the florists are making dis- 
plays of Japanese Maples, the tints of 
which are superb. I have also noticed 
many blooms of the large Blue Water Lily. 
This latter seems to be growing in favor 
with those who affect that kind of flower. 
I have not remarked many good specimens 
of Roses this autumn, and many gardeners 
comment in a similar strain. 


Chrysanthemums are now nearly done, . 


and the recent cold weather will hasten 
their end. Last week I ncticed some 
splendid specimens in Searl’s windows, and 
this florist informs me that booking 1s 
very brisk. Personally, I do not think 
this flower is as popular as 1t was seasons 
ago, but it still retains public favor, the 
more so in view of the fact that it makes 
a great display, and that it blooms at a 
time when other flowers are scarce. 
Another flower that is not as popular 
now as it was years ago is the Camellia. 
I have some in my own garden, and have 
never seen them looking better. This 
plant always makes a handsome shrub, 
and with a little care repays all troubie. 


Gt SeStooe 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


In South Australia the Autumn Queen is 
highly favoured, and the annual show of the 
S. A. Horticultural and Floricultural Society 
brought together the finest display of 
Chrysanthemums ever seen here. It was 
thought that adverse atmospheric conditions 
in the early part of the season, and then 
later on the blight plague, would have 
depreciated the blooms for show. But 
growers for show are too careful of their pets 
to allow anything to interfere with them, 
and the result was most gratifying. With 


all their care, however, they have no time. 


for much doctoring to the shape and setting 
of the blooms, and it is perhaps as well to 
avoid anything in the way of artificiality that 
would spoil the naturalness of the bloom. 

A good deal of interest was centred in 
the champion prizes. Our illustration of the 
Cave and Lewis trophy, consisting of 30 


Japanese, 18 large flowering, and 12 
Anemone flowered, shows a collection of 
plants, exhibited in the name of Mrs. J. 
Lipman, that would be difficult to improve 
upon. They were all good prizetakers in 
each department, The prize for 36 varieties 
went to Mr. W. T. Collins, while for 24, 
Mr. W. Thomas was successful, Last year 
Mr. H. Dutton finally won the champion 
prize for a single Japanese bloom, but this 
year Mr, W. Nicholas staged a magnificent 
white flower of ‘‘ Mrs. Weeks,” and caught 
the judges’ favour, although the yellow bloom 
of Frank Hannatord,” showed by Mr. H. 
Dutton, divided honours in public  esti- 
mation. The points, however, were in 
favour of the white. 

Many blooms that claimed special 
attention cannot be noted, but those that 
could not be passed were specimens of 
primrose and of white Madame Carnot, 
white cream Hero of Mafeking, lilac 
Antoniette Henley, pink Mrs. Barkley, 
Golden Gate, Success, and Mrs. Tom 
Rand. 

The staging of the exhibits, taken as a 
whole, was good, although a possible im- 
provement in the grouping of colours might 


splendid flowers. Nothing can be prettier. 
Messrs. Giles and Halliday, and Mrs. 


“Thomas staged some good cactus dahlias, 


while the roses were also good. Those 
exhibited by Mr. Arthur Scarfe, in 
his artistic fashion, won the first prize 


easily. The twelve he staged were 
Golden Gate, Reine Victoria, | Mare- 
chal Neil, La France, Reine Marie 
Henriette, Niphetos, Ethel Brownlow, 
Laurette, The Bride, Mamen  Cochet, 
Marquise Litta, and Kaiserin Augusta 


Victoria. 

The exhibits of Delphiniums, few though 
they were, called for much praise, but the 
staging detracted from their beauty. They 
did not look any the better for flopping 
about in every direction, as though they 
were suffering a recovery from a previous 
night’s storm. The Gladioli were good, but 
might have been better, and the Carnations 
attracted a great deal of attention from 
specialists 

That South Australia has a flower loving 
population is amply testified by the number 
of Flower Shows that are annually held in 
the suburban and country towns. Space 
will not permit of mentioning them in any- 


Mrs. Schubert’s Prize Flowers at Jamestown Show. 


have been studied. A mass of colouring 
thrown together in a miscellaneous fashion 


-carries dangers of spoiling an exhibit, what- 


ever qualities the individual blooms may 
have as show flowers. Great care, however, 
was exercised in having good forms, good 
colourings, and freedom from _ weather 
stain. heonly exhibit that suffered from 
tarnish of travel stain came from Wirrabara, 
a district over 150 miles distant in the 
North. It was a great pleasure to see these 
beauties from a country that carries the 
impression that nothing short of a desert 
prevails everywhere. And very good 
blooms they were too. 

It became apparent to the authorities 
that however showy the Chrysanthemum 
blooms undoubtedly are for exhibition 
purpose the shows were waning in popularity. 
This year a distinct advance was made in 
putting on the prize list other flowers in 
season, also fruits. Amongst the other 
flowers first worthy of mention were Mr. 
H. M. Giles’ Begonias: The size and tint- 
ing of these blooms were delightful, and we 
hope sincerely that such beauty will incite 
everybody who can command a sheet or two 
of glass, or more, as required, to grow these 


thing like detail, but we have received reports 
from two of the long distance northern towns 
of Laura and Jamestown. Laura is the town 
near to the Wirrabara forest reserve, and the 
foresters engaged there keep up a keen in- 
terest in flowers. So much so that the 
Autumn Queen has representatives at the 
Adelaide Show. Mr. Melville, the President 
of the Society, had the pleasure of beating all 
growers outside the city for the best twelve 
blooms. The show at Laura had some ex- 
cellent blooms staged, particularly those of 
Armetta Henley by Mr. Curtis, Florence 
Molyneux, Marshia Jones and Ma Perfection 
by Mr. Melville, and Louis Boehmer by Mr. 
Blesing. A feature of the Show was the 
Competition in floral designs. These were 
tastefully put up in the form of a gate, a- 
ladder, a cradle, a coronation crown, and 
a wedding cake. Miss E. L. Blesing’s gate. 
carried off first honors. Misses A. and F 


Bowker gained the popular vote for theire 
table decoration. ; 
Another report comes from the Jamestown 
Show. ‘This town is famous for its tree plan- 
tations, of which it has reason to be 
understood when 
that its main street 


proud, as . may be 
it 1s mentioned 
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is three chains wide, carrying three 
roads and two plantations down _ the 
centre. The Bundaleer forest reserve is in 
this district and helps to beautify the surroun- 
dings. But the townsfolk are fond of 
flowers. They hold two shows in the year, 
and many minor gatherings of a more or less 
decorative character. his year, the Chry- 
sauthemum show was regarded as the best 
ever held, but a number of other exhibits of 


varying character helped to make the hall 


attractive. We have pleasure in presenting 
a picture of prize blooms shown by Mrs 
Schubert, who has gained quite an enviable 
notoriety in growing the Japanese national 
flower. ‘These blooms were grown out in the 
open gardeii without any protection from the 
weather, and it will be seen that they compare 
favourably with those in the champion exhibit 
at the Adelaide Show. ‘The white bloom on 
the left hand side is a Lady Tennyson, and 
the white one above it is Agnes Flight. Im- 
mediately on the right of this 1s Good 
Gracious and the vari-c lored Jumbo. The 
white bloom on the right is a hairy Ostrich 
Plume, whilein the centre is a Buff Globe 
standing on awhite collar The weather 
stain on this blocm was probably the cause 
of its having to stand down in favour of Mr. 
Haskard’s champion flower. Hiding behind 
this bloom is one of the anemone variety, 
Rider-Haggard, and the others too numerous 
to name are all good blooms. In conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Schubert, the lady said that 
she had some 200 varieties under cultivation 
planted in ordinary ground. This is trenched 
alongside the rows with manure, mulched 
with anything that will cover the ground, to 
keep in the moisture. _ Care is exercised not 
to overwater them, which is worse than not 
enough, and liquid manure is applied once 
a week. ‘hey were cut back to 4 inches in 
October, and then only the leader allowed to 
grow and flower. 


a SSSesesse 


CRESTED BIRD’S NEST FERN. 


The only plant known of this remark- 
able Fern was introduced to Kew from 


Queensland two years ago, and as it boro ~ 


ripe spores a sowing was at once made, 
from which a large batch of plants wer'e 


raised. These have grown into nice plants, . 


and a large proportion, probably 50 per 
cent., have developed the character pe- 
culiar to the parent, namely, fronds which, 
instead of being strap-shaped and simple, 
are branched or loved so much as in some 
cases to be distinctly bi-pinnatifid. The 
type, Asplenium Nidus, is now one of the 
most popular of Ferns for use in room de- 
coration, thousands of it being disposed of 
annually by som’ of the principal London 
market growers. It is therefore probable 
that the new variety may also find favor 
as a commercial plant. Botanically it 
is-interesting, because of its being a wild 
sport which has reproduced ‘its peculiar 
~ characters from. spores. ; 


June is the Month to Plant Roses. 


EB 


NOTES ON NEW ROSES. 


Ben Cant, a clear crimson H.P., will be 
welcomed as an exhibition flower, whilst 
the non-exhibitor will not regret investing 
in a plant of Lady Roberts. This new 
colored H.T. will, without doubt, take a 
front rank place. 

A. large, full, well-formed H.T. is Eng- 
jand’s glory, which is of a clear flesh color. 
Its delightful scent, vigorous growth, and 


‘* Bessie 


patriotic name should make it as popular 


here as American Beauty is in the States. 


Duchess of Portland has not been on 
trial sufficiently long to get the best re- 
sults, but its pale sulphur flowers are a 
welcome addition to the H.T.’s. 

Who has not heard of Mildred Grant? 

Its silvery white flowers, edged with 
pink, make it an object deserving of praise, 
although I overheard one lady critic at the 
Temple exclaim, “Great ugly thing! Such 
& poor color!” I am disposed to think 
that she was partially color-blind, or pos- 
sibly a badly beaten exhibitor, 

Lady Battersea, with its long, pointed 
buds, makes an excellent buttonhole ; the 


cherry red color is very taking. Another 


, 


H.T. is Mrs: B. R. Cant, deep rose, suffused 
with buff. es 

Alexandra, an orange buff Tea with ap- 
ricot shadings, is a pleasing flower, whilst 
‘Gladys Harkness is a most vigorous H.T. 
of a deep salmon; the individual blooms 
are large and freely produced. 

A. good Rose is Lady Clanmorris, ' a 
creamy white H.T. with a centre of pale 
salmon. As a golden yellow Tea Lady 
Mary Corry will take some beating, the 
form being perfect. 


Brown.” 


Liberty, velvety crimson, will, as a bu'- 
tonhole Rose, rival any. It bears wires 
with impunity, and the color and sub- 
stance are very lasting. — 

_ For strength of stem the H.T. Tennyson, 
is almost unique. This season the early 
flowers centred badly, but this defect has | 
disappeared with better’ weather. . The 
flower is large, pale pink, and requires 
some disbudding. 


Gruss an Teplitz has frequently been 


mentioned, but another reference will not 


make its crimson scarlet flowers fade. 

Princess May, silvery pink; nearly white, 
eee well. It is a good grower, and 
ree. 


Lady Beauclere is a H.T.- of beautiful 
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form. It is very free, foo. The shade 
would be termed a madder rose. 

Mamie, formerly Mrs. Conway Jones, is 
a Rose for the exhibitor, the rosy carmine 
tint being distinct.’ 

The American Robert Scott, although 
somewhat coarse, assuredly possesses 
merits, or it would lack the support given 
it over the water. As a forcer one of 
our big growers speaks highly of it. 

Now I must dip back a few years. 

Bessie Brown, Dickson’s 1899 triumph, 
is still the H.T. of the time. 

For exquisite coloring Madame Abel 
Chatenay is superb, despite its being in its 
seventh year. 

Madame Cadeau Ramey is another 
superb French Rose, dating back to 1896. 

Although 1893 and 1895 Roses respec. 
tively, Marquise Litta and Mrs. W. J. 
Grant can almost rank as new, and the 
splendid samples at the recent show at the 
Temple would prompt any one to grow 
them. 

Maman Cochet deserves a place here 
among Teas, although 1893 saw its intro- 
duction. And to speak of Maman Cochet 
without noting its white companion would 
be criminal. 

- Dickson did us all a good turn when he 
introduced Mrs. Edward Mawley in 1899. 

Clara Watson, of 1894, and Antoine 
Rivoire, 1895, are deserving a prominent 
place among H.T.’s, whilst Killarney, even 
if it had been a hundred years instead of 
four in British gardens, must be mention- 
ed, for it-was among the most beautiful of 
all Roses at the Temple. 

Marquise de Salisbury, although in its 
twelfth year, is a monument among crim- 
sons, while for buttonholes the canary yel- 
low Madame Pernet Ducher is exquisite. 
Its age is eleven years. 

I will conclude by saying a word for 
Madame Jules Grolez, a vigorous grower 
and of distinct color, introduced five years 
ago.—‘‘ The Gardener.” 

T. A. Weston. 


=eeeeeeeo= 


TWELVE BEST ROSES. 


THE “ARGUS” SELECTION. 


The number of letters received in 


regard to the selection of the best 
twelve roses. were so numerous that 
it was quite impossible to find space 


for them. The total was 1,444, bringing 
the total number of selections received up 
to 381. The final count plaves La France 
at the head of the list with the splendid 
vote of 338, Maman Cochet holding second 
position with 324 votes. Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria has moved up and taken“ fourth 
place, while Belle Siebrecht has finally 
beaten Marie Van Houtte for twelfth 
position. : ’ 

La France, with its beautiful shape,° deli- 
cate pale pink colour, and fine perfume, is 


an old rose, having been raised by M. J. 


B, Guillot, Jun., in 1867. Mamam Cochet 
is a modern rose, raised by M. Cochet in 


1893. It is of great size and suostance, with 
fine long buds, and flesh-coloured.’ The 
Bride is a pure white sport from Catherine 
Mermet, often having the edges of the 
petals tinted with a delicate touch of rose 
colour. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria was- 
raised by Lambert and Reiter in 1891. It 
is pure white, with creamy yellow centre, 
the outer petals well reflexed. Prince 
Camille de Rohan is a hybrid perpetual rose, 
crimson maroon in colour, a free bloomer, 
and one of the best dark roses grown. 
Marechal Niel, Cloth of Gold, and Madame 
Lambard are too well known to need de- 
scription. White Maman Cochet, which 
first mae its apperance in 1897, is simply 
a pure. white sport of Maman Cochet. 
Niphetos is a pure white bloom, raised by 
Bougere in 1844. Mrs John Laing is 
another hybrid perpetual, which was raised 
by Bennett in 1887. It isa beautiful, soft, 
clear pink in colour, and of exquisite shape 
Belle Siebrecht is quite a modern rose. _ It 
was raised in England in 1895 by Messrs. 
A. Dickson and Sons, and sent out under 
the name of Mrs. W. J. Grant. But the 
rose and all the stock raised from it was 
sold to an American firm, who at once 
changed the name to Belle Siebrecht. 

The fine response which has been made 
to the proposal to indicate by popular opinion 
the best 12 roses is an indication of how 
widespread rose cultivation is in the State. 
It may be said, also, that popular taste has 
proved in this case to be good taste. The 
roses which have been finally approved ofare 
worthy of a place in any garden. 


Ture WINNING TWELVE. 


La France — 338 
Maman. Cochet 324 
The Bride 300 sag A 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 219 
Prince Camille de Rohan ... 209 
Marechal Niel 201 
White Maman Cochet TO2 = 
Cloth of Gold 182 
Madame Lambard ... 177 
Niphetos... 143 
Mrs. John Laing. 123 
Belle Siebrecht 121 


The other roses which occupy prominent’ 
positions are :— 


Marie Van Houtte 114 
Devoniensis — er gi 

Catherine Mermet ... 69 
Caroline Testout 58 
Perle des Jardins © ... 55 
Sunset : 49 
Lord Tarquin 48 
Sefrano 44 
Papa Goutier ote 43 

Madame Abel Chatenay 43 
Souvenir de Elice Vardin 43 
Climbing Niphetos 39. 
Reine Marie Henriette 39 

Madame de Wattville 38 
Comtesse de Nadaillac 38 
Madame Jules Grolez 38 


+eSeSsousese 


HYBRID TEA ROSES. 


md Taking the true decorative kinds first, 


the following are all worthy of a place in 
any collection : — 

Antoine Rivoire: The flowers of this are 
rosy flesh shaded with yellow, Camellia- 
like in form, and very beautiful. 

Killarney: Most distinct and attractive ; 

large, semi-double, pale pink flowers and 
exquisitely pointed buds, growth vigorous, 
quite as tree as Viscountess Folkestone. - 
Mme. Jules Grolez: A very fine kind. 
Its clear silvery rose color is perfectly dis- 
tinct from any other Rose. ‘there is also 
a pretty yellow shading at the base of 
petals. ‘Lhe buds are long and pointed. 
Altogether a good garden Rose. 

Aurora is very tree flowering, sweetly 
fragrant, and vigorous in growth. lf 
severely disbudded its flowers become very 
large. It was finely shown in pots at the 
Temple Flower Show two or three years 
ago. 

Mme. Eugene Boullet: A very distinct 
variety in color. It may be described as 
yellow, with a salmon and carmine shading, 
Probably this will make a good exhibition 
Rese. Its growths are stiff and strong, 
after the Hybrid Perpetual style. 

Ferdinand Batel is another with con- 
spicuous yellow shading. Although not 
large enough for exhibition, the flowers 
are evenly arranged, and the color delight- 
ful. This yellow shading is characteristic 
of many of the newer Hybrid ‘eas. A 
really fine Rose is 

Germaine Trochon: In growth it is very 
vigorous, but stiff, and its flowers are pro-— 
duced in fine trusses. The color is a 
pretty orange yellow. This variety and 
Gustave Regis are just the kinds to plant 
for bold effect. In large gardens one re- 
quires some tall beds for certain positions. 
If the plants are obtainable with an erect 
habit so much the better. Therefore, this 
Rose is adapted for this purpose. Two 
other-fine garden kinds are 
_ Clara Watson and Souvenir du President 

varnot, the latter resembling a refined 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

L’'Innocence: It has been good under 
glass, but that is often very misleading 
as to the behaviour of a Rose outdoors. 
I should like to know more of this kind 
in the open. 


PESSSESES = 
HYBRID TEA ROSES FOR SHOW. 


- The following may be accepted as 
genuine additions to our show Roses. First 
to mention is 

Mrs. W. J. Grant: One cannot speak 
too highly of this magnificent Rose. For 
beauty of petal it is unrivalled, and it is 
wonderfully free. I cannot say I care much 
for it in autumn. | Its fresh colors seem to 
have gone. 

Marquise Litta, I believe, will be ex- 
tensively grown under glass for market. It _ 
is one of the best pot Roses, and we have 
evidence of its popularity as an exhibition 
flower by the large numbers shown. last 
season. : 

Mme. Cadeau Ramey has also gained 
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notoriety, and deservedly so. Its fine glo- 
bular high-centred form and rosy flesh 
color, with a distinct yellow base, make it 
a valuable addition to our show Roses. 
Tennyson is a Rose that will be warmly 
welcomed by exhibitors, not so much, per- 
haps, for its form as for its splendid lasting 
qualities. It was finely shown at Man- 
chester, and also at the Hybrid Confer- 
ence at Chiswick. On both occasions the 
heat was tropical, but this scemed to have 
no effect upon the substantial flowers. _ 
Papa Lambert should make a good exhi- 
bition flower, that is if the color, which 1s 
rose, proves to be clear enough. In growth 
it much resembles Baroness Rothschild. 
Bessie Brown is a magnificent variety. 
Tt is of pointed globular form, and appears 
to be of vigorous growth. 
A word or two as to 


STOCKS 


may be acceptable. I haye found the 
Briar the most suitable; but I am aware 
the Polyantha stock finds much favor, es- 
pecially i! budded where the plants are to 
remain. The hedge Briar undoubtedly 
yields the finest exhibition flowers, but for 
the garden the Briar cutting or seedling 
Briar are by far the best stocks for Hybrid 
Tes and ‘Tea-scented Roses. : 
Tf I had a shallow soil, I should have 
the majority of my Roses upon the briar 
cutting. Their roots are more spre: ding 
than the seedlings, but where a good depth 
of soil is available, then I would select the 
seedling Briar. 
PHILOMEL. 


rEOCECESE © 


SIX GOOD TEA ROSES. 


[From “The Garden.’ ]_ - 


Certainly one of the most delightful Tea 
Roses of autumn is the beautiful variety 
George Nabonnand. It is one of thos» 
kinds of. which we are now obtaining a 
good number. 
semi-double, but the buds and _half-ex- 
panded blossoms in the cooler days of late 
summer and autumn equal, if they do not 
surpass, the stately exhibition flower. 
Bui. there is another very important point 
in their favor, and that is they will grow 
well. In the Rose gardens of the future 
the poor growers will be banished, and we 
shall see fine bushes of kinds like G. 
Nabonnand, from which one can cull 
handful of long-stemmed blossoms and 
scarcely miss them.. To make a selection 
oi half-a-dozen good Teas for the garden 
out of the vast collection at our disposal 
is no easy task, but, bearing in mind the 
all-important matter of vigorous growth, I 
can with confidence recommend the kinds 
enumerated below. I do not know of any 
Tea Roge likely to give more satisfaction 
than ’ ee 

Marie Van Houtte. The splendid 
growths which break out near the base of 
the bushes are crowned with glorious trusses 
oi cream and rosy pink flowers. The fine 


The flowers are practicali: ~ 


trusses the growths will carry are examples 
of what a truss of blossom should be. 


Mme. Hoste is another beautiful ‘kind, 
so free in every respect. One is always 
sure of being able to cut a good bouquet 
of this Rose, and, being almost a pure 
self color of pale lemon-yellow, it has its 
admirers on that account. Then there is 


Anna Ollivier, from which the last- 
named was surely either raised or is a 
sport. How variable in color this Rose is. 
Usually the blossoms are pale buff, with a 
deep fawn shading about half the depth of 
the very long buds, but at times, especially 
under glass, this fawn tint becomes so in- 
tense that one scarcely recognises the 
Rose. 


Mme. Lambard is as much a favorite now 
as when first seen some twenty-three years 
ago. Here again we have the remarkable 
capricious characteristic of the-Tea Rose, 
for one can cut off the same plant almost 
crimson buds and salmon and bronze open 
flowers. 


Enchantress is deservedly entitled to a 
fcremost position among the best Tea 
Roses for the garden. 1f ever the term 
“Monthly Rose” was entitled to be given 
ts any kind it would be to this beautiful 
veriety, for it will bloom as freely during 
the darkest months of the year as in the 
summer and autumn. Enchantress always 
reminds me of that grand old Rese, Mis. 
Bosanquet, only that it has creamy white 
flowers and all the refinement of a pure 
Tea in its splendid shell-like petals. How 
strange that some of our best garden Tea 
Reses rai'ely put in an appearance at the 
Rose shows, which is a proof to me that, 
if planters wish to know what is best to 
piant in the garden they should make a 
pcint of seeing for themselves a good up- 
te-date collection. 


Marie d’Orleans is one of those. lovely 
Riviera Roses to which the above remarks 
would apply. In the autumn its rich rose 
flowers so fantastically pointed are very 
conspicuous even among a large collection. 
There is yet another that has even not yet 
obtained an entrance into many Rose 
catalogues, but which must be sooner or 
later in every garden. I allude to 


Comtesse Festetics Hamilton.—One has 
heard much of General Schablikine, but 
they need not trouble about this if the 
first-named is secured. The coppery shad- 
ing on the carmine ground is a delightful 
mixture of coloring. 


PHCECO CSECRO ES 


CLIMBING ROSES IN BUSH FORM. 


Because some Roses are extra vigorous 
in growth they are catalogued under the 
heading of climbers, and the unitiated 
naturally suppose that a wall or fence 1s 
essential for them. But let any one try 
them as bushes, and he will be pleased 
with the result. I do not say they should 


. Rover, Souv. de Mme. 
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be mingled with the true dwarf-growing 
Roses, for nothing appears so in- 
congruous as a rampant Rose on the 
outside bed or border and a weak, puny 
grower in the centre. What I do advise is 
that these climbers and semi-climbers be 
grouped together in good bold beds, keep- 
ing the extra vigorous kinds in the back- 
ground. Of course, such plants require 
plenty of space. I do not consider 4 ft. 
apart each way any too much for their pro- 
per development. The first season the 
plants will look somewhat strange, for they 
are generally supplied from the nursery 
with shoots ranging from 3 to 5 ft. in 
length, and these are in most cases of a 
very rigid nature. However, the second 
season all formality disappears as the 
grand shoots break up from the base of the 
plants. At pruning time these climbers 
should be cut down to about 18 in. to 24 
in. from the ground, and it will be found 
that a great number of the new growths 
will bear flowers at their points. In my 
opinion these climbers form ideal bushes 
with their long :wavy branches ‘swaying’ 
about with their ciown of blossom, and in 
course of time many of the older growths 
will be induced to produce blossom almost 
the entire length of the shoot: An im- * 
portant fact to remember is that we have 
some of the best yellow Roses among these 
climbers. Of course, if one could obtain a 
Mme. Heste with the color of Marechal 
Neil, a superb acquisition would be gain- 
ed. But until we obtain such an one, we 
must perforce go to the climbers and semi- 
climbers for this very valuable color. All 
stiffness should be banished from the Rose 
garden, and this may be best accomplished 
by employing the less rigid growing kinds. 
As standards these climbers make excel- 
lent heads, strong, bushy, and spreading. 
It is surely far better to see a well-de- 
veloped head of a standard Gloire de 
Dijon, Mme. Berard, or Reine Marie 
Henriette than a puny, stumpy one of a 
Baroness Rothschild or an Etienne Levet. 
In mentioning a few of the extra vigorous 
kinds that give good results if treated as 
described, one must place first the ever- 
popular Gloire de Dijon. Other excellent 
kinds of the same race are Mme. Berard, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Bouquet d’Or, Kaiserin 
Friedrich, together with Duchesse d’Auer- 
stadt, Mme. Moréau, Germaine de Mareste, 
Henriette de Beauveau, Mme. B. Levet, 
La Seliel, Joseph Bernacchi, William 
Allen Richardson, Celine Forestier, Pink 
Joseph .Metrai, 
Waltham Climber No. 1, and Marie: Ro- 
bert. The semi-climbing kinds are best 
represented by Gustave Regis, Mme Pierre 
Cochet, l’Ideal, Mme. Eugene Verdier, 
Mme. Chauvry, Mme. Jules Siegfried, Dr. 
Rouges, Germaine Trochon, Mme. Marie 
Lavallee, M. Desir, Rosette de la Legion 
d’Honneur, Alister Stella Gray, and Mme. 
Wagram. Other Roses of other classes 
suitable for the same mode of culture are 
Robusta, Climbing Capt. Christy, Gloire 
de Margottin, Bardou Job, Gloire des Ros- 
manes, Mrs. Paul, and Climbing Souv. de 
la Malmaison. —P. in ‘The Garden.” 
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HARDY AND TENDER ROSES. 


It will, I think, be generally conceded 
that our modern Roses are, as a rule, far 
more beautiful and far more free-flowering 
than most of the old-fashioned varieties 
still in cultivation. Indeed, the advance 
made during the last thirty or forty years 
towards perfection of form, in variety and 
charm of color, and in floriferousness is 
little short of marvellous. There are, how- 
ever, two important qualities, in which it 
must be confessed many of the old-fashion- 
ed Roses, when compared with those of 
the present day, are superior. They are, 
generally speaking, more sweet-scented, 
and are, moreover, of a hardier constitu- 
tion. 

As regards the latter quality, with which 
we are for the moment more particularly 
concerned, there are but iew of our up-to- 
date Roses which do not suffer to a greater 
or less extent whenever the winter hap- 


pens to be in any way exceptionally 
severe. Take, for instance, the last 
cold winter. The only Roses in 
my collection, with two’ exceptions, 


which passed through it altogether unin- 
jured to the tips of their shoots, and which 
can, therefore, be regarded as perfectly 
hardy, were such very old favorites as the 
common. Provence, or old Cabbage, as it is 
disrespectfully called; its . equally frag- 
rant sister, the common Moss; that ever- 
blooming Scotch Rose which is much less 
frequently grown that it should be, Stan- 
well Perpetual; all the Austrian Briars; 
and that rampant and hardy Ayrshire 
Rose, Bennett’s Seedling or Thoresbyana. 
Two of the pioneers of the Hybrid Perpe- 
tual race—Jules Margottin and Duchess of 
Sutherland—were but slightly injured. 
Now, the only modern Roses in my garden 
which could compare with the foregoing in 
hardiness—if we adopt the same severe 
test, and except such single-flowered varie- 
ties as some of the Rugosas and Hybrid 
Sweet Briars—were that charming Hybrid 
Tea, Gustav Regis and Crimson Rambler. 
Among the Roses most largely grown in 
the present day, the Hybrid Perpetuals 
are undoubtedly the least tender. In this 
class the varieties which are more or less 
thorny stand, I find, hard winters the best, 
especially A. K. Williams, Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, and Marie Baumann. On the other 
hand, such smooth-wooded kinds as Com- 
tesse d’Oxford, Pride of Waltham, Rey- 
nolds-Hole, and the like are remarkably 
susceptible to frost. Next in their ability 
to withstand keen winters come the Hy- 
brid Teas, some few of which—for instance, 
La France and Gustave Regis—are quite 
as hardy as the hardiest of the H.P.’s. At 
the bottom of this scale of hardiness we 
must unfortunately place that lovely sec- 
tion, the Teas and Noisettes. 
These tender, or at best only half hardy 
Teas and Noisettes, are, as is well-known, 
among the choicest and most delicately 
tinted of all Roses, and are, therefore, well 
worthy of any extra care and attention 
they may require in border to preserve 


them from severe injuries during the win- 
ter months. All varieties are by no means 
equally tender. Of those least susceptible 
to cold may be mentioned Francisca Kru- 
ger, Mme. Lambard, Anna Ilivier, Varo- 
line Kuster (Noisette), Souvenir d’un smi, 
and Souvenir de S. A. Prince. 


Mme. de Watteville, and Niphetos suffer 
most keenly during periods of severe or 
prolonged frost. In all 


BLEAK AND EXXposED SITUATIONS, 


and particularly where tne soil is cold and 
retentive, Tea Roses should be grown—as 
recommended many years ago by Mr. 
George Paul—in beds raised a few inches 
above the general level of the ground. This 
plan will tend to keep the beds warmer 
and drier than they otherwise would be. 
In cold districts it will also be well to thin 
out all the sappy shoots, in order to arrest 
any further growth of the plants, and at 
the same time by admitting additional 
light and air to enable those that remain 
to become better ripened before the win- 
ter sets in. 

I have tried many methods of protect- 
ing both dwarf and standard Teas, and 
have come to the conclusion that, after al), 
the simplest and the most easily applied 
prove in the end the best. For instance, 
dwarf plants need only have the surround- 
ing soil drawn over their crowns to the 
height of 4 in. or 5 in. in order to pre- 
serve them from serious injury. In severe 
winter the shoots rising above the covering 
of soil may be, and no doubt will be, 
greatly damaged; but when these shoots 
are cut away at pruning time the plants 
will in most cases start again into growth 
as vigorously as usual. . Further protec- 
tion, if desired, may be afforded by twist- 
ing in lightly pieces of bracken among 
these shoots. I have, however, invariably 
found that such additional protection, al- 
though doubtless of some service in mode- 
rate winters, was rather harmful than 
otherwise during a very mild one, and not 
sufficient to do any real good in any win- 
ter of exceptional severity. Many apply 
a mulching of manure to the beds in the 
autumn, but the earthing-up method is 
preferable, as it affords the plants more 
efficient: protection without ‘keeping the 
soil in a cold and sodden state should the 
winter prove wet. 


Stanparp THAS 


are the most difficult to protect. Of all 
the plans I have tried, the following I 
have found the most effectual. In the first 
instance, to shield the most vulnerable part 
of the plants from injury a hay band should 
be wound round the junction of the Rose 
with the stock. Then, in order to prevent 
rain finding its way into the centre of the 
head, the best shoots should be gathered 
together and fastened as far as practicable 
in a conical form to the top of: a stake 


firmly driven into the ground and passing - 


through the head of the plant and above 
it. Some straw should then be combed 
out and the head lightly thatched with it, 
and the upper ends secured to the stake, 


Whereas | 
such kinds as Sunset, Perle des Jardins, 


adding one or two horizontal ties lower 
down to keep the straw in its place during 
high winds. It will be found helpful in 
carrying out this method of protection to 
cut out in the first instance all the soft and 
sappy shoots. 


For climbing Roses on walls I find that 
fine cotton matting or, failing this, a 
double thickness or ordinary fish-netting, 
arranged loosely, but firmly secured over 
them, will be found in all but very excep- 


tional cases sufficiently effectual. This 
plan has the further advantage of. 
not .excluding light and air from 


the shoots, so that they do not become 
as tender as when a mat or other 
close material is used in a similar 
way. Another jplan would be to place 
pieces of fir or bracken among the 
branches. While on the question of bracken 
I may say that this fern to be of any real 
service should be cut early in the season, 
for if cut when it has turned quite brown 
it becomes brittle and of comparatively 
little value. 


When several mild winters occur in suc- 
cession the tendency is to undervalue pro- 
tection of any kind, or, at all events, to 
defer affording any shelter to Tea Roses 
until reminded of its necessity by the sud- 
den advent of an unusually severe frost, 
when no earthing-up of the dwarf plants is 
possible and the thatching of the heads of 
the standards is equally impracticable. 
Under such circumstances the only thing 
to be done is to place some bracken or dry 
leaves round the dwarfs and work in some 
bracken or light evergreens into the heads 
of the standards. 


But the wise yosarian will not allow 
himself to be caught napping in this way, 
but will arrange some fixed date in the 
early winter, and, having a_ supply of 
bracken and straw ready, will at once pro- 
ceed to carry out the foregoing or similar 
directions for the safety of his Teas. I 
mention a supply of bracken because, 
should the sod in the beds be saturated, 
some of this can be tucked round the lower 
part of the dwarf plants in order to keep 
the wet soil coming into direct contact with 
the shoots. None but the enthusiastic Rose 
grower can appreciate the feeling of com- 
fort and relief which comes over him 
whenever a sharp frost sets in unexpected- 
ly, when he knows that all his delicate © 
Roses have long since been securely pro- 
tected, and that no cold wind or keen frost 
that may follow can seriously injure them. 
—Epwp. Maw try in“ The Garden.” 


a eSssssseseses 


“« Sricks.”—Various methods are in vogue 
for supporting Carnations. A favoured idea 
in England is the use of wire netting 
doubled like a V upside down between the 
rows. Another is the overhead method, with 
strings drawn across beds from supports. 
The most effective, however, appears to be 
the use of a wire netting about eigh- 
teen inches high :placed around © the 
plant. : 
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> CARNATIONS, < 


Be 


THE S.A CARNATION AND 
PICOTEE SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday evening, Mry 7th, a well 
attended meeting of Carnation growers, 
convened by Mr. H. Ising, was held at 
the Exchange Hotel, eAdeiide 

Dr. aerate was voted to the chair. 

The chairman called upon the convener, 
Mr. Ising, to state the objects of the meet- 
ing, which he did. The chairman and 
several gentlemen joined in the discussion 
which ensued. The meeting was en- 
thusiastic, and of one mind apparently, 
and from the tone of speakers’ remarks 
generally, the society should be strong 
numerically and in all respects. 

Objects—The following clauses were 
submitted to the meeting and passed :— 

1. To encourage the growing of Carna- 
tions and Picotees. 

2. To encourage the exhibiting of Carna- 
tions and pincenee ab. all horticultural 
shows in a manner to be dealt with by the 
committee of the society. 


3. To old Carnation and Picotee exhi-- 


bitions. 

4. To adopt standards whereby Carna- 
tions and Picotees shall be judged accord- 
ing to their respective classes. 

5. To grant awards of merit and_first- 
class certificates for colonially-raised Car- 
nations and Picotees complying with rules 
laid down by this society. 

Exhibitions—An exhibition shall be 
held between the 20th of October and 
21st November each year, date and place 
te be fixed by the committee, after find- 
ing the average day of full bloom of the 
largest mar Wer of cultivators, who shall be 
‘aageyrilveits of the society. 

The election of officers and committee 
resulted as follows:—President, Dr. Har- 
rold; Vice-President, Mr. H. Ising; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. D. T. Laurie; Hon. Trea- 
_surer, Mr. T. Fairey; Hon. Auditors, 
Messrs. H. Blinman and R. H. Hein; 


Committee, Messrs. Blinman, J. Beggs, 
Hein, Weidenhofer, Pretty, Sewell, J. A 
Potter, F. Smith. 

~Gos0Geseeoe 


AN HOUR WITH A CARNATION 
SECRETARY. 


MR. HENWOOD, OF THE NATIONAL 
CARNATION SOCIETY, LONDON, 
IS AT HOME. 


[“ The Gardener,” | 


“T have only a backyard!” remarked Mr. 


Henwood as a preliminary, ° ‘but I manage 


All my — 


to do a little in it, as you see. 
Carnations are gr own in pots.” 


“What is your secret of success, Mr. 
Henwood?” 

“My secret? Ihavenone. Yet, stay: 
I have a very deep-rooted opinion that 
the use and abuse of the water pot have 
much to answer for. If you like to call 
it a ‘secret, this fact which everybody 
ought to know, it is that florist’s flowers 
generally, and- Carnations in particular, 
have a strong dislike 
which 


means sour soil, no roots, little 
‘grass, poor plants, and ultimately dead 
ones. I am quite sure that any little 
success I. may have had with both 


Carnations and Auriculas has only been 
gained by paying strict attention to “he 
golden rule of never watering a plant 
until it is dry, and then giving enough to 
soak the ball thoroughly.” 

“You don’t call the Carnation a ‘miffy’ 
plant, then ?” 

““Miffy’? Not at all. Do those plants 
look ‘nifty? ? And he pointed with par- 
donable pride to a fine batch in 10-in. pots. 
“You woudn’t think they were layers Jast 
year, eh? But they were.’ 

“Then how do you think the Rose and 
the Carnation stand with regard to each 
other as the popular flower?” 

The question went home, and _ the 
enthusiast stood revealed if never before. 

“Why, man, everybody would surely ad- 
mit that the Carnation is equally as well 
up as the Rose. My own opinion is that it 
is higher. Look you: we can get Carna- 
tions, and good ones, all the year round. 
Then look at the Malmaison, what a glori- 
ous flower it is since Mr. Martin Smith 
took it in hand. 

“The best Malmaison? Ah!’ And there 
was a wealth of meaning in the mono- 
syllable. ‘Why don’t you ask for the 
best six or eight? But let me see, I think 
that I should vote for Mrs. Martin Smith 
as the best of any variety in general cul- 
tivation. You see, there are others com- 
ing.” and he shook his head mysteriously. 

“Would you care to give me the names 
of twelve varieties suitable for an amateur 
who wants to try his hand at Carnations? Y 
was my next question. 

A. little reflection, and the names came, 
tripping off the tongue lovingly, as if they 
recalled fond memories: “Henry Falkland, 
Lady Bristol, Childe Harold. and Daniel 
Defoe, all yellow-ground Picotees, and 
good ones, too; no ‘miffy’ ones.” That 
word seemed to have stuck. 

“Then Muleteer, Oakley, Duke of Al- 


bany, and Charles Martel make a fine 
auartette of Fancies; while for Selfs I 


should vote for Wild Swan, white; Gil 


Polo, crimson; Bomba, rose; and Regina. 
yellow. All Fats are easy to grow, not 
high in price, and the flowers are of fitst- 
rate quality. 

“Flakes, Bizarres, and Wiiesmeotad 
Picotees? | od not just hy Mr. Martin 


~ hear something 


the limit of its usefulness. 


to over-watering, 


‘vited to view. 


Smith is taking them in hand, and from 
what I know of his thoroughness there will 
be some good new varieties before long.” 

“Now, Mr. Henwood, I should like to 
about your: connection 
with the ‘National’ society.” 

“Well, we are progressing, and I think 
the society has by no means yet reached 
But the work! 
Ah, that is enormous. Here, you see, are 
some of the scciety’s annual réports, sent 
out in 1884—a modest four pages!! Con- 
trast them with the report for 1900—sixty 
pages. That gives you an idea how the 
work grows.” 

“You are asked many questions, T sup- 
pose, from Carnation lovers in various 
parts of the country?’ 

“Questions, my dear sir, don’t mention 
them: they come in by the score, and’ it 
would take me half of every day in the 
year to answer them all properly.” 

It may as well be mentioned here that 
Mr. Henwood has been connected with the 
“National” for upwards of twenty years, 
has been its honorary treasurer for twelve 
years, and its honorary secretary since 

1897. When he first took charge of the 
finances there was a deficit of nearly £3, 
which, in the year following, was turned 
into a balance on the right side of £12, and 
as the years went this ‘balance grew, until 
it reached its highest point in 1899, when 
£229/11/10 represented the surplus. The 
members’ list also shows a healthy growth, 
and, although the South African war thin- 
ned the ranks cf Carnation lovers to a re- 
markable extent—most of us regard the 
Carnationist as a peace lover—the current 
season 1s bringing in many a recruit.” 

With this all in my mind I ventured to 
say: “Your connection with the ‘National’ 
has been a wonderfully happy one, Mr. 
Henwood.” 

“Tt is Mr. Martin Smith,” was the quick 
retort. “No floral society that I know of 
has a president who is so closely identified 
with the work of the society over whose . 
executive he presides. I don’t know what 
we should do without him.” 

From the raiser of new varieties to the 
novelties themselves is not a far cry, and 
here two sturdy plants were pointed out 


to me. 


“See those?” I replied that I did. 
“Well, they’ re going to be ‘eye-openers’ 
presently.” 

“Blue Carnation, ech?” 

“No, no” (this rather sadly), “T am 
afraid that that is impossible. What do 
you think of my Ferns?” 

It does not do to trench too closely upon 
the surprises of the florist. He loves to 
astonish. Meanwhile the camera-wielder 
of “The Gardener” will do well to watch — 
what comes from Reading. 

But to the Ferns, which I had been in- 
“T love a collection of any- 
thing, you know,” was his introduction ; 
and I make bold to say that Mr. Hen- 
wood’s eye is as good for the crested and 


_tasselled beauties of hardy Ferns as for his 


beloved Auriculas and 


“Gilly-flowers.” 
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Like everything else they are well grown, 
too. 

We have all heard of the man with a 
hobby, but the genial secretary of the 
“National” is a man with several hobbies. 
Once upon a time, as the fairy tales say, 
he was a staunch Columbarian; never a 
‘keener pigeon fancier than he, few more 
successful. Then came Auriculas and 
Carnations. Now he has Roses and 
Daffodils, and hardy Ferns. 

But even all these do not exhaust. the 
capabilities of that “backyard.” A door 
opened, and I found that the pigeon house 
that was, and the potting shed that is, is 
also. adorned by a business-like ping-pong 
table. 


Pigeon house! Potting shed! Ping- 
pong! .That. backyard is unique. So, 


too, is a pretty screw shot which Mr. Hen- 
wood has slyly dubbed his ‘blue Carna- 
tion.” The reason I will leave my readers 
to discover. 
Cyicus. 
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THE WINTER-FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 


Since the introduction of the Margaret 
Carnations, as they are termed, quite a 
new and beautiful addition has been made 
to our winter-flowering kinds, and they are 
so easily grown that any one, even with but 
little knowledge of gardening, can grow 
and flower them. 
200 plants in G-in. pots this year, and as 
. these were produced from an eighteen- 
penny packet of seed the cost is also in- 
considerable. The seed ought not to be 
sown too early. The plants when well 
attended begin to flower in four or five 
months from the time of sowing the seed. 
I sowed the packet of seed alluded to, and 
placed the small seed-pan on an ordinary 
‘hot-bed, and the plants were up and the 
seed-leaves developed in a week or so. ‘The 
point, I think, of most importance is to get 
them pricked off into boxes, placing them 
in the same temperature until they are es- 
tablished, when they are gradually inured 
to the open air. If the plants are prick- 
ed out about 3 in. asunder they may re- 
Main in the boxes until they are large 
enough to pot off into 3-in. pots; when 
well established in these pot them into 6-in. 
pots. 
tions, or even the border varieties, with 
Similar treatment, and arrive more rapidly 
ati the flowering stage. The potting soil 
should be rich, good loam, to which have 
been added a fourth part of leaf-mould 
and as much decayed manure, and in pot- 
ting, pound the soil well in round the 
sides of the ball of roots. Firm potting 
is a desideratum in growing Carnations. 
Another way of treating these Carnations, 
and by which good results are obtained, 
is to plant out the young plants in the 
%pen gerden instead of putting them up 
into 8-in. flowerpots. Plant them firmly 


I have grown about. 


They grow faster than Tree Carna- _ 


soil, but if time can be spared a little good 
potting soil should be put around the roots 
ol each plant at the time of planting; tne 
roots work into this good soil and the 
plants can be lifted witn a greater mass 
oi roots when they are potted into the 
G-in. flower-pots. It is a good plan to 
place the plants in a cold frame, the lights. 
of which should be kept rather close for 
a week or so until they are fairly well 
established. , I believe the best results are 
obtained with plants that have not been 


planted out, as the slight check they receive 


in lifting them is ce1tainly injurious. 


When I sowed the seed of the Mar- 
guerite Carnations I also sowed seed of the 
tree or perpetual-flowering varieties, and 
saved abcut 600 plants of these. ‘They also 
grew with considerable vigor, and I was 
iuterested not only in growing some 300 
or 400 plants in pots, but the remainder 
were planted in the open border to take 


their chance with the ordinary seedlings. 


yaised from the border and show Carna- 
tions. The seedlings from the Tree or 
perpetual-flowering varieties certainly grew 
with greater vigor in the borders, and the 
two sets of seedlings could readily be dis- 
tinguished at a distance by the more 


branching habit of growth, and many of 


them ran up to flower, which the others 
did not. If these had been lifted and 
potted doubtless they woaid have flowered 
in the Carnation house now, but I had so 
many in pots that space was not available 
for them. On comparing the seedlings 
from the Tree Carnations with the Mar- 
guerite section, the latter had the adyan- 
tage in the percentage of plants that 
flowered, but the former were considerably 
in advance in the richness of the display 
they made and in the superior quality of 
the flowers and their longer lasting quali- 


- ties either on the plants or cut. The Tree 


Carnations produced large, very double 
flowers, which had but little pollen and 
did not become self-fertilised; whereas 
the semi-double Marguerites are self-fer- 
tilised, and the flowers quickly fade on the 
plants and do not last long when cut and 
taken into the house. There are not: so 
many single-flowered varieties amongst the 
Tree Carnations as amongst the ‘border 
sorts. I find about ten or twelve per cent. 
of single varieties amongst the latter, 
but five per cent. only amongst the tree 
varieties. pe ; 

Tt is also exceedingly interesting to 
watch the flowering of seedlings when it is 
known the seed has been saved from good 
parents; moreoyer, it is much easier to 
raise seedlings than it is to strike cuttings 
of Carnations and grow them up to flower- 
ing plants. Named varieties, of course, 
will be grown in all the best collections. 
and certain choice sorts can be propagated 
much more readily than the border varic- 
ties, which are increased by layering. The 
Treo Carnation, as its name implies, throws 
out’ side growths freely from the main 


stem. Cuttings can be taken from these — 
side shoots, and propagation may go on fox | 
a, long period. — 


about a foot asunder in ordinary garden succeed them, and continue the display of 


‘Later propagated plants 


“moved altogether in fine weather. 


bloom until the summer-flowering Carna- 
tions come in. In fact, so persistent in 
flowering are Tree Carnations, that I un- 
dertook to have flowers all the year round 
from two dozen plants. I could not cut 
blooms every day, or even every week, all 
the year, but an. immense number were cut, 
and before the last bloom had faded an- 
other had taken its place. After a time the 
plants produce woody stems, which increase 
in substance, and two-year-old specimens 
will produce many fine blooms at a time. 
Of course, the cuttings must be struck in 
a little bottom heat, and top heat as well, 
but when roots are formed the young 
plants should be potted off singly, and gra- 
dually inured to the open air as soon as 
the weather is favorable. Greenfly is almost 
sure to attack them, and very often red — 
spider will do so. Keep the plants clean 
by fumigating with tobacco. When the 
plants are under glass place them as near 
the rcof as possible, and do not fail to ad- 
mit air daily. The plants do best in cold 
frames, from which the lights can be re- 
The 
plants ought to be repotted as they require 
it, potting firmly and treating them much 
the same as the seedlings. The flowers de- 
velop best in the winter season in a light, 
airy house, with a minimum temperature 
of from 50 to 55 deg.—J. Douciasin“ The 
Garden.” 
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CAMPANULAS FOR DRY BEDS 
AND BORDERS. 


A few years ago a solitary seedling Cam- 
panula plant grew near to an archway on 
a grayel path. The plant eventually at- 
tained to a height of about 4 ft. and 
bloomed profusely. Since then more 
seedlings have appeared every year, and | 
all have grown luxuriantly and flowered 
freely, even when some weeds near to them 
have shrivelled up in the hot weather. 
One learns a valuable lesson from the fact 
that these lovely plants will thrive so well 
in dry places. get 

There are plenty of gardens in which 
there may be found very dry borders where 
flowering plants are, as a rule, a failure. 
Campanulas may be planted in large num- 
bers in dry beds, and they will do weil. 


Plants raised from seeds sown in the pre- 


vious spring may be transplanted to 
these beds, where they ~ will quick- 
ly get established and grow rapidly after 
the dry weather in summer arrives. 

I wonder why it is that the tall-growing 
Campanulasy are not more generally 
planted in rockeries and rooteries? Their 


appearance, growing in such positions, is 


most striking, especially when grouped — 
amongst Ferns. Many fine specimens are 
lost through neglect in staking. — “ The 
Garcerer? G. G. 


OPERATIONS FOR JUNE, 


Ali planting should be completed as soon 
as possible. Pruning is the next impor- 
tant matter calling for attention, and 
should be commenced forthwith. This 
operation cannot be performed haphazard, 
requiring, as it does, both theoretical and. 
practical knowledge. Many instructive 
works on pruning are obtainable, those by 
local authorities being the most reliable 
for this country. With this information 
and a careful study and observation of the 
trees from day to day, from season to sea- 
son, and from year to year, the grower 
should in time become skilful in this par- 
ticular branch. The subject is so compre- 
hensive, embracing all the intricate prin- 
ciples of plant physiology and plant 
growth, that it lies quite beyond the scope 
of a short article, and we can only confine 
ourselves to a few general remarks. 

Let it be well understood that we sprune 
to regulate the growth, to ensure the re- 
gular production of fruit, to keep up the 
vigor and vitality of the tree necessary to 
bring the fruit to perfection and to concen- 
trate and direct the sap into a few impor- 
tant channels. 

Deciduous trees, that have been well 


trained from their infancy, and have been . 


systematically summer-pruned, call for 
comparatively little winter -pruning. 
Speaking generally, it is reduced to the re- 
gulating of spur growth, shortening or 
spurring shoots, removing any superfluous 
branches, and all dead wood. <A well 
trained tree should be supplied with a suf- 
ficiency of closely set natural spurs borne 
on its lower portions. 

In the case of neglected trees the work 
is very much heavier. They usually carry 
far too much wood. The centre of a tree 
must always be kept open to allow the light 
and air free play throughout its entire 
space. The branches should not stand 
closer than 1 ft. of each other at the very 
least; a distance of 2 ft. would be dis- 
tinctly better. On such trees the fruit is 
only borne towards the extremities, or, 
in other words, only on those portions 
where the light has had power to penetrate 
and to quicken the buds. The dense 
growth choking the centre has caused all 
else to become barren. The most important 
thing then is to reduce the number of 
branches very considerably, and to encou- 
rage shoots and spurs to form nearer the 
base. To do this we must endeavor to 
arrest the sap in its ascent by checking the 
head growth and keeping the leading 
shoots light, and cause it to rest about and 
flush the lower limbs. ~ Horizontal 
dependent growth is to be preferred and 
encouraged in a strong tree for the same 
reason, that the sap moving through 
m more slowly causes them to become 


and © 
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fruitful. 
velops. 

Every. species of fruit tree, not to say 
every variety, calls for a different method 
of pruning, though the general principles 
are the same. The pear, apple, apricot, 
cherry, and plum have points in common, 
but the peach stands out distinct, in that 
it is not spur-pruned. It bears its fruit 
on the wood of the previous year; that is, 
last season’s shoots and natuyral'spurs. Its 
shoots, therefore, are not shortened beyond 
a little tipping, when the variety is known 
not to bear its fruit near the points. Our 
object in pruning the peach is to promote 
and provide for a succession of fruiting 
shoots, removing altogether those which 
have already functioned that others may 
spring in their place. These shoots are 
readily produced with proper management. 
The other classes named above are spur- 
pruned ; that is to say, suitable shoots are 
retained, and are converted into spurs by 
being shortened. It is never advisable to 
leave a long artificial spur, though greater 
length can be left at the base of the tree 
than towards the top, where it would tend 
to a woody growth. 

A short, compact, natural spur springing 
from a strong source is always the pruner’s 
desideratum, and their promotion, forma- 
tion, and management is his chief concern 
in a well-ordered, shapely tree. Subjects 
like some varieties of the plum, that have 
a tendency to form a superfluous number 
of upright branches with the inevitable 
result, a thicket of growth at the top, re- 
quire a good deal of spacing and regulating 
of the shoots and branches. This, by-the- 
way, 1s summer work in the first instance, 
when we can remove with the finger and 
thumb what must be sawn and cut away 
with far more labor in subsequent winters. 
According to the strength or weakness of a 
tree must horizontal or perpendicular 
growth be encouraged. Only in the case 


Wherever sap rests growth de- 


of weakly trees, and where a certain de-. 


sign requires it, is the latter desirable. 
Cherry trees need little hard pruning, and 
they form of their own accord a sufficiency 
of fruit spurs. These spurs last for years, 


and go on extending and ramifying, so . 


they must be pruned when they become 
too complicated, always taking care only 
to remove the exhausted growth, and to 
leave the fresh young growth that is to 
bear the fruit, preferably that situated 
nearest the source of the spur. This free 
development of spur and shoot in the 
cherry necessitates a certain amount of 
judicious thinning and regulating, and it is 
of the utmost importance with this class as 
with other fruit trees that all dead and 
useless matter be removed. Apricot trees 
require a spacing of their branches and 
leading shoots. They bear their fruit on 
natural and artificial spurs and occasional 
shoots on last year’s wood. The spurs 
must be regulated, and a sufficiency of well- 
placed shoots converted into spurs. 
Pears and apples are spur-pruned only, 
though their individual treatment neces- 


sarily differs slightly. This spur growth 


must also be regulated as it becomes ex- 


_ aggerated. Spacing the branches if crowd- 


ed and thinning the shoots almost goes 
without saying. Some varieties of the plum — 
having weaker wood than other trees, have 
to be favored with a more perpendicular 
growth to render it profitable. It has 
natural and artificial spurs only. 

In all trees symmetry is an important 
point, both for appearance and economy’s 
sake. A well-proportioned tree, in which 
all the growth is evenly disposed, alone 
will give the best results. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Digging, trenching, and enriching plots 
for vegetables must be proceeded with 
whenever the weather renders it practic- 
able. Rhubarb and asparagus beds, 
among others, should be in active prepara- 
tion, that they may be in a warm and mel- 
low condition for planting. Both these 
vegetables require very deep rich soils. 
Existing beds of asparagus may have their 
annual top-dressing of rotted manure with 
a sprinkling of salt or seaweed combined. 

In preparing beds for vegetables their 
capacity for manure must be kept in mind. 
Peas, beans, onions, spinach, cabbage, 
cauliflower, lettuce, and potatoes are bene- 
fited by heavy dressings of decomposed 


-manure, while it would do harm to roat 


crops. The latter then are better in a 
soil from which all the stimulating pro- 
perties have been taken. Sowings can be 
made of broad beans, carrots, leeks, early 
peas, parsnips, cauliflower,. Brussels 
sprouts, &c., and in a warm sunny border 
radishes, lettuces, and other salads. Pre- 
pared beds awaiting crops should be kept 
free from weeds and roughly dug. _Ad- 
vancing crops should be thinned and the 
beds hoed. 
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A. border I have lately seen was made 
beautiful by masses of white Foxgloves, 
among which rose dark and light biue 
Delphiniums. This is one of those com- 
binations of quite hardy plants that make 
lovely features so easily in a garden. 

To raise Foxgloves from seed is the besb 
plan where numbers are needed, and L sow 
mine in huge flower pots in a cold frame, 
leaving them to grow quite a good size be- 
fore I plant them out where they are to 
grow permanently. A summer sowing re- 
sults in nice plants to put out in Septem- 
ber or October. 

Foxgloves succeed either in sunshine or 
shade. They are pretty crowning banks, 


. or springing out of the base of rockeries. 


A. clump of white ones against a wall that 
is covered by a red Rose is a satisfying 
spectacle. They are charming in shrub- 
bery borders, or as centre-pieces for lawn 
flower beds. —“ The Gardener.” | 

M. HawrtHorng, 
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OPERATIONS. FOR JULY. 


July is the rat dit which flower 
gardens carry a forlorn aspect. The last 
rays of cheerfulness in the autumn blooms 


and tintings have departed, and’only a few — 


flowers out of thousands of varieties adorn 
the surroundings of homes. 
remain to carry on through the winter dul- 
ness are cherished with. perhaps much 
greater affection than is bestowed upon 
those that come with the spring. It isa 
pity that the cottage gardener does not 
work with more foresight to avoid this 
scarcity of bloom during July. It might 
easily be done. The mention of Phloxes, 
for instance, is sufficient to indicate that 
many a dull-looking garden plot might be 
enlivened and even made cheerful. It is 


argued over and over again, and by many 
gardeners of experience, that Phloxes give 


no satisfaction, away from the higher eleva- 


tions. But this is a mistaken notion. True 


it is that these gay little flowers are badly 


beaten by wind and rain in exposed posi- 


tions, but given a fair amount of protec- 
tion, they will come up smiling with their 
winning tints and bright eyes. They can 


be kept. blooming through the worst part 


of winter; in fact, the perennials seem ‘to 
have little,” if any, resting period. For 


appearance ‘they cannot well be put out of 


place in a garden.. Anywhere, of. course, 


where they can be seen a little bed of — 


them in a Jawn, vr grouped on ai border, 
is a very pretty effect during this month, 


while the bolder and gayer Whee are | 


not there. 
Then. there is the Alyecum: that teen 
as Sweet Alyssum. A patch of pure white 


. here and there on the lawns, or, for that 
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'_ other blooms. 


December. 


Those that - 


Gods,” the Carnation. 


‘packet of seed. 
“ties upon. Carnations ; ” ‘in fact, the arna- 
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matter, in the moantstlooking: garden ‘that 
ever graced, or disgraced, a cottage, will 
relieve the sense of poverty in the lack of 
We know of no flower that 
blooms more profusely — from January to 
Tt need’ never be without 


them. The léast resourceful” amateur ie 


- that ever was can have: flowers of. Alyssum 


in his garden during July. “ While“Roses 
are dormant they can be circled with a 


_ radiance of white, while. the bare brown 


earth has no other attractiveness “thian: ite 
freedom from weeds it can be sprayed with 
figures. of white, and thus the Sweet Alys- 
sum, so-called because” in’ thé:eaily chron- 
icles. of superstition it was supposed to 
allay anger, is B very dear to the winter gar- 
den. 

“But when we say there are no: flowers in 


the winter month of July we. fancy: there 


appears a “contemptuous » smile upon; ‘the 
face.of thé devotee’to the “Flower of the 
It was no less an 
authority than Mr. Douglas who, when 
writing upon winter flowering Carnations, 
stated that he grew°as many as. 200, plants 
in, 6-in. pots from ~ _ eighitéen speliny 
There are many authori- 


tion fancier is very often a gentlemar who : 


knows a great deal.more: than-anybody 
about them. 
because, however’ bigoted: He: may.” appear, : 


We do not o 


no doubt his heart is in his work,’ and 


every kind of information thus gained is 


more or less useful. Generally speaking, — 
they love to tell all: they know, and score 
points above: everybody ¢ else. The Carna- 
tion grower is, therefore, ‘apt to smile when 
he is told that there are no flowers in win- 


; ter. worth Jooking at. ‘Amongst the multi- 
- tude of authorities “upon Carnations, Mr. 
: Douglas 3 ranks. with the best, and he under: 
takes to have’ flowers from Tree varieties 
~ all the year round.. 


So‘that when it is stat. 
ed that July is the dullest month in ite 
year for flowers these beauties myst i 


case be left out of sight. “Hovever téinp 
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ing it may be to ee upon the subject 
of Carnations for flowers in July, we have 
other matters to mention for, the gardener: 
in general who does not specialise.’ rae 


While flowers may be scarce it does not’; 
by any means follow that there is any. lack 
of work. - In fact, work during July is* 
rather abaiibanti if the gardener intends to 
have a show when the ‘days begin. to leng- 
then out and the sun makes life evéry- 
where a little brighter. - The: spade; the... 
hoe, the rake, and the poets ‘knife * ares 


vey 


begn frebly used may be taken. as an mdi. be 


cation that the garden is suffering. While — 
operating in the garden. a good déal’ of in- 
terest can be aroused in reforming the beds. 
Putting in a new path here and ‘there, and 
altering the shape and size of the beds for 
annuals, and planting different varieties in 
beds. 
season, for instance, might now be filled 
with Delphiniums. The change will be 
pleasing and gratifying, and so the altera- 
tions can be going on during this month. 

Where the white Stocks were alter the 
color to blue Lobelia or. to Cornflowers, 
where Sweet Peas were last season climbing 
up a. temporary: affair made of a few. up- 
rights, cross pieces, and strings, shifp.the 
apparatus: to another part of the garden, 

nd put in Calliopsis; and where Antirz- 

Pie stood in a group, with their on- 
tinuous blooming, alter the position by 
lifting them elsewhere, and after ‘turning 
the ground well up and applying a little 
cow manure, plant Nemophila, the prettiest 
and daintiest little plants in creation. Put 
them into circular groups or other fashion- 
ed ideas of plots. The whole business cf 
tramsforming the garden during J uly is the 
simplest matter possible if a little systema- 

tic thought is exercised in conjunction with 
just a little art. For.a brilliant effect, of 
rich red in a small bed or grouped ona 
larger bed few flowers are more attractive 
than the Ranunculus... A good strain of 
double variety never fails to catch the eye, 

and the bed can be kept in bloom for a long 
period by planting the tubers at differing 
depths from 3 to 6 in., so arranged in rows 
that the earlier and more shallow plants do 
not smother the younger or later growths. 
This idea may be new to many gardeners, 
and the experiment regarded as a fad. But 
it has been tried successfully. 


The planting done now is for the beau- 
ties of spring, and while a number of: gar- 
deners are disposed to look upon the-culti- 
vation of annuals as a. bother not worth the 
effort there is no gainsaying the fac’ that 
a garden, whether large or small, looks 
poor without their gaiety. The flowers are 
all well worth the battle against slugs! and 
snails. One word of advice we always take 
pleasure in repeating is that-every gardener 
should plant the best of everything. Good 
and rare plants always give the ‘greatest 
satisfaction, and the cost: is really only a 
minor consideration: - ~And, furthermore, 
good things always repay a little extra: eare 
in. the matter of cultivation. 


ed iron casing. . 


A bed: that contained Pansies last _ 


_Wre- Sillegiie list -of annuals may. be 


planted, out-this month, and séeds:sown:in.:- 
_ boxes for later transplanting. By-the-way, — 
“one | 


. thewhandiest possible methods: of 
+, plant g seeds is to make use of a corrugat- 
Ghese cases can be picked 
4 ap. for mere’ song, id wall be found most 
serviceable, 3 wwhet= ‘divided 1 Be avith sewita 


partitions :~ “> ie g 5 : 
Antirrhinum “AL arkspur 
- Aquilegia = Linaria, 
‘Calliopsis .. Linum “ 
“Campanula .3-*Lupin. 
~Candytuft “© ‘Marguerite 
_ Centaurea a Nasturtium 
Convolvulus’ Ne “Neméphila he 

“ Cosméa? + Pansy - 
Daisy eg ee att Ox 
Delphinium™_ Polyanthus 
‘Dianthus ~-*, Primrose ~ 

» Eschscoltzia Rhodanthe 
Forget-menot Stocks. 
Godetia ~ Sweet Pea 


Lawns should be mown and top-dressed. 
By far the greater number of lawns are laid 
out in Buffalo Grass, and a very | beautiful 
bright fresh green it provides in summer. 
But it does not compare with the soft, even, 
and pleasing ‘effect. of Couch Grass. The. 
best, easiest, and surest method of laying 
a Couch Grass lawn is by obtaining sods 
and dividing up the roots. Any one who 
has Couch Grass in the garden and wishes 
to get rid of it will tell you that the roots 
can be chopped into the smallest pieces, 
and every eye will grow into a-plant. So 
there should be no difficulty i in. getting it 
established. But it should never be plant- 
ed in a place that may be required ab any 
future time. Once established, it stops 
for ever. This does not mean that it is 
not possible to eradicate it, but it requires 
usually more persistency than the average 
gardener is disposed to give it. 


Another planting of bulbs can be made 
this month. They are not specially 
favored by a number of gardeners, and 
voted a nuisance. But that is not their 
fault. They have a way of being in the 
read of the digging fork, it is true, bub a 
simple little stake in the ground when they 
have disappeared will obviate a lot of dis- 
pleasure, if the gardener does not care for 
the extra trouble of digging them when. 
their beauty has deylarted. The more 
satisfactory plan is to dig them up until 
they are wanted again, and it gives a-pleas- 
ing variation to the beds to. change the 
bloom from one color to another. 


The following list of bulbs. may be plant 
ed, and if necessary left in the ground for a 
succession of seasons without disturbance, 
and will be a delight from year to year: 


Nareiscs Babiana. 
ri sy pes, Ixia~ 
Gladiolus . - Tritonia 
Amaryllids Scilla 
Lilium ; - Agapanthus 
Tulip Allium 

: Ranunculus Antholiza - 
Anemone’ Lachenallia 
Snowflake 


Morea 


oe 3 ed? 9? 
*. - willapply to all’ bulbs, butaf solid bulbs are 
planted: from ‘4. to. 6 in’ arid. coated bulbs 

’ ati a shallow depth under’ thie’ Surface the 


_ Ornithogalum 
- Oxalis Sear 


patsonta ; 


Some of the above-mentioned: ‘may be now 
considered ‘old and out, ofsfashion, but there 
are still. some folks sold fashioned enough 
to take pleasure éven in, “what ‘others regard 
as commonplace. erst ‘question ‘frequenthy 
asked is, ‘How deep: should* bulbs be plant 
There ‘is no hard* aridéfast rule’ that 


gardener will not be far, wron.' 


“ wesaedsden! | 
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Now that our flowers are ‘past, many 
flower gardens have-a‘more-or less deplorable 
look. ~Decayed leaves and growths from 
annuals and herbaceous perennials, are satu- 
rated; often give off an offensive smell, and 
the whole looks dank. and dreary. But this 
should not be the case. Remove all dead 
matter and lay it up to rot among weeds’ and 
a little manure. ‘Phe .result is a compost 
suited to almost every form of plant life, and 
especmlly valuable for plants in pots. If 
you cannot have a rubbish heap several 


yards away from your house, burn.the refuse 


at once. Herbaceous phloxes, delphiniums, 
roses, begonias, daisies, ,. and heaps of 
similar subjects wall need trimming over 
now. 

Move the surface soil between all plants, 
and if you can dress over with alittle soot or 
limé so much the better. ‘This will kill many 
small slugs and other pests, becoming so: pre- 
valent now that we have warm rains ‘and 
genial weather. Where’ it‘ is intended to 
divide clumps of herbaceous perennials, the 
work should be taken in hand at once. 
By dividing we get the plants nicely-set, and 
the ground will encourageafewroots. Then 
we have bulbs to plant, particularly such as 
hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, crocuses, and 
snowdrops, for which there could not pos- 
sibly. be a better time than the present. 
Give them a fairly . good ;soil, .and if very 


stiff add’some leaf-mould or sand, Bulbs do 


not, asa rule, needa great deal. of food. 
They are apt to produce too much foliage 
when highly fed. Cultivation now will not 
make a flower spike, but we can assist that 
already stored up in the.bulb. 

Nota day should be lost in planting ane- 
mones. Givethese an open situation,-a well 
worked soil, not too stiff, and by no means of 
a_ wet and retentive nature. Plant the 
tubers four inches spart in the rows, and 
rows*nine*to twelve inches from each other. 
An inch and a*half of soil over the tubers is 
ample. In all probability the warm: ground 
will start the bulbs quickly, but one need’not 
be alarmed to see a show of young amd 
tender-looking growth during winter, as the 
anemone is quite hardy. I have found it a 
good plan to ‘place the common wire pea- 
guards over anemone beds: as-soon as 
planted. This keeps cats and birds away. 
Not that either of these eat or destroy the 
anemones, but both are a nuisance upon. a 


eee Ie ee 


getting our common primrose; 
_of the most charming. spring-blooming plants 
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dry soil worked to a good season. In very 


hard weather, too, one can throw a mat or — 


other covering over the whole 5. for, although 
hardy, we get better and earlier bloom if the 
severe weather can be slightly broken. 
In the rockery we also want alittle clearing 
up. Here one is often tempted to,do too 
much. For example, the dying fronds of our 


hardy and half-hardy ferns should not be cut 


off socloseas is frequently the case: The 
{ronds are nature’s protection tothe crown of 
the plant, and it is better to double them 


over the crown as tidily as one can than cut 


them away too freély. A few scillas and 
snowdrops dotted about in small clumps will 


» enliven the rockery early in the season, and 


we have many little BpotS where such can be 

placed, 

_ Wallflowers, pansies, violas, Silene pen- 

dula, forget-me-not, and other spring: flower- 

ing plants should be put in ngw; not for- 
“értainly one 


we have, and one-which. hever | fails, cans 
PENS 8 mn the autumn.: : se 
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cARNATIONS. 


SPOR SHOWS. 


- porns ABOUT EXHIBITING, 


—[¢- The Gardener.”] 


Is the Carnation an exhibition flower? 
Judging from the immense interest taken 
by a certain section in the annual displays 

held at Crystal Palace, Birminghm, and 
elsewhere, one would give an affirmative 
reply ; but when we think of the hundreds 
of flower shows held all over the. country 
during the summer, and observe the scanty 
provision made for this. charming: flower, 
the point grows doubtful. | Within limits 
the Carnation is popular, but we-want the 
popularity to extend, and 1’ know: of no 
better means to this end than that. of en- 
couraging th'e members of local societies to 
grow Carnations by providing classes for 
them at the annual summer shows. 

This. does ‘not mean that Carnations 
should be exhibited everywhere on Cry- 
stal Palace lines, nor is it necessary that 
everyone Should be initiated into the’ dis- 
tinctions between Flakes, Bizarres, Fan- 
cies, Picotees, and the rest of them; but 
we want those persons who aré not ex- 
perts, but who grow and. love the flower 
for itself alone, to exhibit their favorite 
in a manner that is pleasing to the general 
observer, and does justice to the blooms 

It may be said that Carnations are al- 
ready exhibited ab country.shows. Quite 
so; I have seen them, and my experience 
prompts me to pem these- lines: Let me 
give a-few illustre ations,of the, way in which 
the. flowers are ‘often displayed. 

First and foremost comes the orthodox 
showboard, . Now, I am not saying a word 


about the way in which blooms are staged 
at the Crystal Palace, because in order to 
observe their various points it may be ne- 
cessary to exhibit them on ‘boards with 
paper collars round their necks; but at 
country shows it is a different matter alto- 
gether. Still, the local’ exhibitor sticks 
lis to his board, perhaps by right of cus 
tom, and I can imagine nothing more 
grotesque than the appearance of a dozen 
little Carnation flowers dotted about on a 
wooden surface, extensive enough -to ac- 
commodate a similar number of large 
Chrysanthemums... Some exhibitors are 
not in possession. of a proper green-faced 
showboard, so they make matters worse by 
drawing the stems of the flowers through 
holes bored in the bottoms of chocolate 
boxes and other receptacles. 

Again, I have s¢en Carnation flowers at- 
tired in paper collars, stuck singly into 
the neck of glass. bottles; and. on one oc- 
casion I had to adjudicate | on. half-a-dozen 


~ blooms swimming about in a*dish of water. 
I do not. know that. the exhibitors are al- : 
together to blame -for this: kind ‘of thing. 


Very often their’ resources are limited, rand 


their experience of. exhibiting. is ‘confined ~ 
-. The schedule: simply © 


to their own show. 
asks for the flowers, end gives*no -stipula~ 


tion how they” shall be staged, ‘so; the; ex! 
. hibitors go on the same lines: as nny WES 


always done. > 

We want to make. Gites at, lle 
shows objects: of attraction and “interest. 
How can it be done: 
of the schedule’ make provisions, but.not 
in the orthodox phrase, “ a dozen blooms’of 
distinct varieties.” 


should be exhibited in a tasteful manner, 


‘and the first step is to do away with single 


blooms and the showboard. It may be 
hard to’ part with the latter, but let it go 
for the sake of something better. 

That something ‘should’ take the form of 
simple specimen glasses, not containing a 
single bloom each, but three:er four, 
lightly arranged with Carnation foliage, 
than. which there. could be no better 
material for associating with the flowers. 
Let the schedule ask for distinct varieties 
——three, six, or a dozen, as' the case may be 
—as this acts as a stimulant for growers 


to cultivate the best, but in exhibiting 


them let the decorative aspect take a lead- 
ing place. In support of my argument 


‘let me compare: the effect of half-a-dozen 


slender glasses, each one containing a few 
flowers, lightly arranged with their own 
foliage, ‘to that of six solitary blooms dotted 


-aboub on the face ofan ugly board. 


There are other ways, too, in which the 
exhibiting of Carnations might be en- 
couraged. What flower is more ‘beautiful 
for a iiines tabledecoration? To con- 


“fine a table to Carnations would give a 


fine opportunity for the ladies without the 
necessity of brain puzzling in order to de- 
cide what material shall be used. © Flower 
baskets, epergnes, sprays, bouquets, and 
buttonholes are always features of interest 
at country shows, and help to break the 
monotony of the vegetable section. By 


Let the. compilers 


~If the Carnation. at. 
local’ ‘shows is to be’ a popular feature it” 


5 
making arrangements Carnations might be 
employed for any or all of the above, and 
I will undertake to say that the public 
would Be pleased. 

--Vernen. 
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TREE CARNATIONS FOR WINTER 
BLOOMING. 


‘Some authorities say that Tree Carna- 
tions.are to be propagated best by cuttings.. 
I - believe in advising propagation by- 
layering, and this method is a much easier, 
consequently safer, one for the inexperi- 
enced gardener to adopt. The old plants 
cam be planted out in a pit on frame. of. 
good: sandy soil; or the pots containing. 
them can be sunk in it, all on the slant, 
so that the young shoots are layered with- 
out difficulty. 

When layering is performed, a qusine 
ling should be given from the fine-rosed 
watering pot, and the glass of the frame 
should be put.on.. I find that to keep the 
layers’ in a closed ‘frame for a few’ days; a 
darkened one, too, if sunshine falls on the 
glass, is best; then to allow-some air. In 
a week’s time the glass can be removed on 
quiet, cool, days,-or should: be supported 


- high above the frame on tall pots, just as 


a Shading, if the weather is hot. In this 
way I have euctoss tally, layered ait 
of plants. 

' Directly the cuttings show that they are 
rooted by growing freely and freshly, they 
should be potted off, one in each, 3}-in. pot. 
Ii they can be stood in a cold frame for two 
days, so much the better ; after that I keep 
mine on a bed of cinder ashes, i in the open, 
when I repot them into 6-in. pots.’ They go 
next into the cold greenhouse, where they 
are moderately watered during winter, have 
a temperature of about 60 deg.,” and are 
given liquid manure or soot ‘water every 
fortnight. 

When about to flower Tree Carnations 
should stand so that their buds are not far 
from the glass, and an occasional weak dose 
of, an infusion of guano, or my favorite, sul- 
phate of ammonia, can satisfactorily be 
given. - Not more than three buds should 
bo allowed to remain on a stem. _OF course, 
they require plenty of air. 

-Over-watering is a frequent cause of 


‘failure, in damp, cold weather especially, 


ad then the waterlogged soil igs'sure to. turn 
sour, -It is better. to let the earth almost 
dry in the pots, then to give a thorough 
soaking, than to be continually page 
the surface soil. 

- Clever staking and tying salt be mfeeded 
and. an occasional light stirring of the top 
soil id very beneficial ; after. this a sprink- 
ling of new, fresh loam-will do good. 

Tho: best compost’ is. one consisting of 
equal parts of sandy loam, leaf-mould, old 
hotbed manure, and coarse silver sand. 

. Those gardeners who do not yet possess 
a collection of Tree Carnations should pur- 


chase ‘the est ceniniens aren as these, aro | 
cheapest. ial See Cont in. the long: 


yun . 


No prower will: be ase, to ic quidem the 
lovely*'velvety crimson flowers: of Uriah » 
Pike; the britiiant scarlet: Sir Redvers Bul-.. 


ler; Yuletide, or ‘Winter-Cheer. _Madame 
Therese ‘Francé.is: another necessity, unless 


the other popular pink, Miss Joliffe, is con-. 


sidévied: vsufficient; Lia -Neige,: Harrison’s 
White,’ or Deutsche Brant may be chosen 


between for a Snowy variety ; salmon color . 
can’ safely be represented. by Pride of Fol- . 

; - furnished caused them to adhere to the 
., skirt, and when the magistrate thought he 
scarlet; «.. 
H. Cannell are deep 3 
--and ~ Andalusia and Comtesse de | 


kestone; Mrs. McBurney, or Fairy. 

‘Anna Benary is a-pink, striped . aiities 
Beatrice, a\white, flaked with 
J uliettis ‘and’ Mrs. 
pink ;” 
Paris'are primrose yellow. 

‘Duke of York may be mentioned as a 
grand’ velvety crimson; Oriflamme is 
orangé, edged » with rede and Hinze’s 


White'is an’ excellent variety for forcing. 


—=M.' Hawrnorne, in “The Gardener.” 
Se SRY fs peal Bae # Ls eee 


A MAMMOTH CARNATION. 


| CARNATION “QMIISS LOUISE 


cate & Faber, of San Mateo, Cal., with 
whom ‘this , variety originated, claim 
that, “Miss, . Louise Faber is the longest- 
stemmed, pink Carnation in existence ; the 
stents. have been known in instances to ex- 
ceed 36 in,.in length. The flower is a deep 
Bridesmaid color, and the average size 1s 3 
in, in diameter. This seedling is now in its 
fourth year with the above firm, and they 
find it as free a bloomer as one could ask. 
A large bunch of this choice seedling was 
on exhibition at a recent meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Horticultural Society, and 
was received with marked perc on and 
enthusiasm. 


SAARI ee 


: DOUBLE ANEMONES. 


“now FIRST INTRODUCED INTO 
“ _ FRANCE. bi 


is 


specimens of double Anemones that. were 
grown at Paris. But this flower would 
probably never. have become so common in 
France as it is at present had it not been 
fora trick played by a:magistrate, who had 
in vain“ requested Bachelier. to. give him 
some. of the'seed, offering to pay ne either 
int ‘money or by exchange. 

* The: magistrate resolved :upon: paying. a 
visit to M/Bachelier, and taking with him 
‘three or four friends who were in the plot: 
Tir those days magistrates wore robes so 
long that the train had to be held up by 
an attendant, and this ena desired 


i aivit Guiatous Hess by name reBarhes 
lier; 6btained from the Levant the first 
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his valet to let-his gown fall over the flower 
pots placed. along’ a certain garden-walk 


_which- he would. point out to him. The 
. party walked on, 
flowers, discussed the best. mode of rearing © 


_ chatted, .admired. the 


them, and, in short, no pains were spared 
to divert the attention of worthy M.:Bache- 
lier. On their arrival at that particular 
walk the valet, ‘according to the instruc- 
tiona he had received, quietly, and as by 
accident, allowed the train of his master’s 
robe to fall over the flower pots. The 
downy substance with which the seeds were 


had procured a sufficiently large quantity 
he bade adieu to his friend the florist, 
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I believe failure with seedlings often. oc- - 
curs through over-shading. Watering 8 
another important matter, while in some 
instances I have noticed that the color has 
been entirely lost through allowing the 
plants to get too dry (this I once noticed 
in a batch of Doodia aspera multifida). The 
color will develop better if the plants are 
kept on the dry side at the roots, and no ™ 


_ surface moisture should be given., Of: 


course, this, together with being exposed 
to the light and sun, necessitates careful 
attention. I find that those which have ~ 
well filled pots with roots usually produce 
brighter tints than newly potted plants 
which are growing vigorously. It is a re-. 
markable fact that in varieties of the same 


Adiantum. 


COLOUR IN FERNS. 


I have on several occasions referred to 
the beautiful tints in the young fronds of 
some varieties, and have given lists of the 
best sorts. ” 
tions that these bright tints are fully de- 
veloped. It is essential that the plants 
should be fully exposed to the light, and if 
from the time they begin to start into new 
growth shading is not commenced, they 
will withstand a fair amount of bright sun- 
shine. As the sun gets more powerful, 
some shading during the middle of the day 
will be necessary, but the blinds should be 
drawn up quite early in the afternoon; it 
will do no harm even if the new fronds do 
wither a little. It is remarkable that all 
of those showing the red tints seem to en- 
joy sunshine, while most of these of more 
sombre hues delight in shade, though even 
with shade-loving sorts it is often overdone. 
Even in raising spores Ihave found that 
in the pots most exposed to the light they 
germinate much better.. I have seen pots 
which have: been partly under a stage, 
where the spores have started much soonér 
on the side most exposed to the light, and 


It is only under certain condi- . 


species, under precisely the same. condi- 
tions, some will develop the bright tints, 
while others retain the normal green with- 
out the slightest color, though perhaps the 
green may be of a lighter shade. I have 
noticed this particularly among the Adian- 
tums. Often in a batch of seedlings of A. 
tenerum the two distinct characters may 
be found. Among some seedlings of A. 
curvatum, which is usually of a deep green 
shade, I have found a few plants, the 
young fronds of which have shown a dis- 
tinct bronzy tint. I believe it is, as with 
flowering plants, in seedlings the individual 
plants will vary in depth of coloring, and 
if the best forms are selected when collect- 
ing. spores, it may be intensified. Suffi- 
cient attention is not given to the fact thab 
among seedling Ferns variations will be 
found, and that by careful selection of the 
best for. saving spores from, there is the 
same opportunity of improving - Ferns as 
other classes of plants—‘The Garden.” 
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‘The Tse. of Manures. 


j Ess ae 
EMR) i Soxikevitite) ” 


o-Perhapa site ia. no: ihe subject. in : 


rs the whole.human family is or ought 
to:tbe more deeply interested than in the 


reproductiveness of the soil; yet, if we may . 


judge: from. what we see and hear, very 


many  givecthemselves little concern. re-_ 


garding: at... “They seem to rely on. the 
promise— ‘Bread shall be given,’ &c., and. 
trouble noe moré about it. 
ismot-asit ought to be, for if the soil were 
to leave off yielding her increase we would 
soon cease to exist. No doubt we get a 
certain amount of our living from the sea 
and other waters, but I am of opinion that 
even this source, would fail. This, of 
course, is taking. an. extreme view of the 
case, but. none. the less’ important. » 


“Tt; has: ‘béen said that ‘He who: makes. 
two blades of grass grow where before only” 
one grew: Ag a benefactor to mankind,’ and: 


this'is a sentiment we-all cordially. endorse, 


provided he does not ‘rob: Peter to™ enrich.” 
Paul, and it-is evident there is a, vast - 


amount:of this robbery going on, If we 
take, for instance, our own colony, with her 


vast wheat and hay fields—the produce of | 
the former : ‘sent wherever a good: market ~ 
can Bo found, and. the latter mostly con- _ 

c “But what-is returned to |: 
S¢ This-is. 
some. ‘of the robbery; see. how. the ‘enrich- f 
Look at our, wealthy mer- +; 
_well cared for, and indeed seldom urider- 
goes any special preparation. Barrowed or 
‘swept out from the stable into the pit or — 


e Literally nothing. © 


ment. goes on. 


chants and other moneyed men who keep 


several horses and perhaps a cow or two. 
It is surprising the amount of feed that 
is consumed. on such places; and, of ceurse, 
if there is a garden on the place it gets all 


the manure produced. Is there any wonder 


that. the two blades of grass grow there, 
and grow. -luxuriantly too. We must leave 
the, man to his. own fate who, in,a few 
years, renders good soil unable to ‘produce 
anything but.weeds, although I think he 
should be made answerable for such con- 
duct. . Perhaps it-might be well for the 
powers that be to see that the land is fairly 
treated, but. this is perhaps getting too 
near political economy, and I must,, not 
tread on such dangerous ground. However, 


I fearlessly Raaeee that the land should 


have a fair share of the profit. 
:‘SOursubjectis the preparation ofmanure 
andthebest way ofapplyingit.. [have no in- 
tention of dealing with the various manures, 
and ‘their. ‘application: to different crops; 
any ong can acquaint, himself upon this, 
subject: by , consulting standard agricul- 
tural.and. horticultural works, but: it cat 
rather deal with one or two with which 
we are-¢onstantly coming in contact. 

* “Tn. phat: excellent.  TaOeR,  Thomsonis 
‘Gardeners™ Assistant;’the-author describes 
Tanures as ‘all Substances which added to 
the soil increase its” fertility. These may 
act ‘either directly, by. supplying food to 
plants; or tehcssly byt rendering the sub- 


4 


_Of course, this , 


will pexmit. :: 


Sore e A area 


ot 


stances’ signs contained in the soil ane 
able for the ‘nourishment. of plants.’ >. 'The ». 


: 9 gardeners principal: supply ofsmanure in. 
soe this: ‘country: is from: the stables; commonly 
_ caliéd horse ‘manure, and, take it-allin all, 
. . it is “perhaps the! best: we could ‘have ;: 
., for’ somte «crops «we * swould “be glad’ to’ pre | 
: sent’a mixture: of ‘horse ahd:cow : dung: \' 


bub: 


“Perltaps the ‘first question { that presents ' 


“ itself is how’ to. apply manuré to the soil 


so that’ the’ crops’ shall be" thost, benefited. 
It may seem strange to ‘ask sucli a “question” 


ati this time of day, seeing that we ‘are well 


acquainted” with the way it is applied at 
present, viz., dug or ploughed into the 
ground. There are tertain circumstances ~ 


which ‘almost compel us to do so, because * 


leaving it on the surface would look untidy. 


Tf we take a leaf out of the book of Nature 


we will find that she manures mostly upon 
the surface, and if we imitate her we shall 
not go very far wrong. I am supposing that 
wo give: the land only its fair share, and 
that the manure has not lost any of its 
virtue. - I know it is generally supposed . 
that- manure loses certain, constituents if 


: exposed. to the sun and drying winds, but I 
have my doubts on this point. 


I would be 
inclined to keep it ‘more onthe surface than 


we are in the habit of doing were it not for . 
the appearance, and the hatbor it gives to 


slugs. Amongst. fruit-trees we aways. Keep 
it on the surface. — 


“Seeing that we cannot very” evel apply 
it to our .crops in a green state we want — 
io know the, best. way of storing ; and pre- 
paring ib without: losing any of its proper- 
ties. I think you will all agree with me 
that manure is “generally anything but 


into a corner of the yard it is half ruined 
on the one hand by excessive fermentation, 
and on the other by the rain. We once 
had a pit where the bath-water and closets 
were discharged, and no doubt it was 
thought it would be a good thing 
for the manure; but sometimes we 
can haye too much of a good thing, and 
such was the case here.. We have taken 
the manure out of this pit, and it looked. 
more like thatch in a stackyard than any 
other thing; and trying to make liquid 
manure it would scarcely color the water. 
I would advise the gardener to get it into 
his own quarters, and with as little delay 
ai possible spread it on a piece of ground 
as imperyious to. water as circumstances 
A hole at the, lower end to 
catch .any drainings will be. found, useful, 
The principal thing. to guard- against is. ex: 
cessive. fermentation. , This. can,,be.done 
by. pouring ,a few: centrale of water over. the 
heap, and treading it well. If. by chance 
the -heap has got: dry the: ese way. is to. 
turn. it over; mixing it;well, ‘asin making 
a hot -bed,.- moistening. it well as: you pro- 
ceed. . Ifwell iattended, .good. manure 


Sabosrllil he made ‘in: from. ithree ‘ito . four 


months... I-eonsider it.in: a fit state. ‘for: use 
when-it canbe cut with:a-spade., ‘ We had 
lasts seagon: some’ teeth as: Sete and 


manure largely. 


at the end of our long dry summer it turn- -- 
:edout:in splendid condition. Some ad-.. 
vise covering their manure. heap with. soil, 
to prevent the ammonia escaping. Any 
~ benefit ceil from this, I think, is doubt- 
ful: If well managed, little more ammo- 


“nia would escape than would in a natural 
ov way. * 
: vauaule ‘manure is shamefully wasted in 


‘Tt must be conceded that a.deal of 


this colony. 

“There is plenty of land round Adelaide 
: whieh sadly wants nourishment. 
gardens, too, there is often a deal of waste, 
aia Ad leaves, prunings, weeds, &c. We. 
cannot keep the rake very well out of the. 
garden, but it is our duty to return what 
we took away, or an equivalent. Every- 
thing that will return into mould should ~ 
be carefully kept and classified. Leaves _ 
will take about two. years to rot, so that a 
fresh heap should be started each season. 
Tt is well to see that they are sufficiently 7 
moist to assist in decay. The prunings, if 


‘not too severely burned, make an excellent 


top-dressing for orange trees.. In burning 
the heap the flame should be kept as well 
under as possible, until the mass is well 
charred; water should then be poured on 
to extinguish the fire, and a valuable and 
fertilising heap will ‘be the result. Fowls’ 

ung is excellent manure. However, I 
think it is better to mix it with other man- 
ure than to use it alone; when making 
liquid manure we generally use some of it. 

Most of us know the value of guino 
and bonedust. The latter. should be 
largely. used on account of the great 
percentage © of posphates. they contain. 

I think the best way of ‘applying | it: 
is to sow broadcast, and dig in with’ the 
other manure. Farmers should use. this 
Guano, I think, should 
be applied to the crops when they have 
well’started, but-in any case all artificial 
manures must be used with discretion, or 
the’ end in view will ‘be defeated. - 
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Water Lilies will do quite well with 
3 feet of water over the crowns. Build 
up your burrs to 2 feet with a space in the 
centre to fill with good loam for the Water 
Lily, or of a suitable size for a large pot, 
in which the plant could be placed. 
Nymphza Marliacea albida (white), N. M. 
chromatella (yellow), and N. M. rosea (rosy 
pink) are all good and cheap. _Ellisiana 
ig among the best of the reds. Nothing: 
wculd ‘give so much satisfaction as Water 
Lilies. 

“There is now in the English market a 
very interesting ‘nelw ‘Tree Carnation of. 
American raising, the original stock of 
which was sold for 30,000 dollars, I have 
not seen.it, but description declares..it to 
be.a brilliant, rose pink, of enormous size, 
the plant: of astonishing vigor and. hardi- 
ness, while. the blossoms Brot on 2 erect, tall 
Eade 
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bs ; : THE RESIDENCE OF MR. REGINALD W. WRIGHT. 


The name of this estate is aptly descrip- 
tive in’ so far as the “home” is concerned. 
No poet has even tuned his musings to a 
truer note than that which is the dominant 
tone of this home. Happiness, laughter, 
merriment, and abundance of all good 
things are to be found here. The joyous- 
ness of healthy, happy children, and the 
general content of those whose youth seems 
perennial, defying the cares of time, all 
combine in the declaration that ‘Home 
Park” is rightly designated. The Park, 
however, gets its glory in a reflected 
fashion from the surroundings that are 
part of an adjoining estate, which was the 
original site of the house and the birth- 
place of Mr. Wright. It is now the 
centre of extensive vineyards which have 


. 


Mr. Wright’s Fernhouse. 


grown upon the erstwhile park surround- 
ings. Mr. Wright was born in the vine- 
yard business, and has continued in it up 


‘to the present time, with much success and 


glowing satisfaction to himself, as his well- 
nurtured personality amply testifies. 
Home Park Lodge is situated at the foot 
of the hills at Magill commanding a 
superb view of the city to the sea, and in 
the coastline to the well-known Hummocks 


‘at the head of the Gulf of St. Vincent. This 


is only one of the many charming land- 
scapes to be seen from the foot of the 


Mount Lofty Ranges overlooking the. 


Adelaide Plains. On a clear day the view 
is worth a long journey to see; the sunsets 
are such as would delight the eye of an 
artist, who fain would transfer them in pig- 


ment to canvas, and as the clouds of dark- 
ness stretch over the city below-the lights 
of Adelaide twinkle and shimmer like a 
thousand diamonds. So that in. daylight 
.or dark, fair weather or storm, the growing 
green of winter and spring, or the changes 
to brown, under the summer sun, all give a 
variation of scenery that ever makes Home 
Park Lodge a pleasant rendezvous to visi- 
tors. aye" 9 
The house of considerable proportions, 
built under the artistic skill of modernised 
architecture, is surrounded by a large area 
of vineyard, and orange and lemon groves. 
Flower gardening is not a strong feature of 


_ the home surroundings, although the beds 


around a very spacious lawn are filled with 
a good selection of flowers, and some. fine 


: 
: 


| 
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varieties of roses. The lawn of 
Couch Grass covers an area of about a 
chain and a half wide by two chains long. 
This is the sporting ground for the chil- 
dren with their ponies and dogs, and where 
their birthday parties are held, and at 
times placed at the disposal of some local 
charity or church bazaar, in which Mrs. 
Wright finds pleasure. In fact, Home 
Park is rightly named, if for no other rea- 
‘son than that the philanthropy of the host 


and hostess makes it a kind of hospice for ° 


tho needy. Mention should not be omit- 
ted, too, of the fact that both the host and 
hostess have musical talent strongly de- 
veloped, and many ard the pleasant musical 
evenings enjoyed’ by privileged visitors. 

The wine cellars are where Mr. Wright 
is usually found, but maybe the visitor or 
man. on business will find him laboring in 
his vineyard or lemon grove with all the 
energy and strength of a trained farm 
laborer. But besides being a vigneron and 
gardener, he is by Nature’s gifts a 
‘mechanician, his skill being turned upon 
‘an up-to-date electrical plant, with which 
he lights up his cellars, stables, coach- 
house, and all the dwelling-house both in- 
side and out. With his electric lighting in 
full glow the place might be easily mis- 
taken on a dark night for an Arabian 
Night’s palace. 


sentative found himself most interested was 
in’ the fernhouse, .of which we give a pic- 
ture. “This is situated on the western side 
‘of the house, and is built of slats, with 
a V-shaped roof. It is of fairly large pro- 
portions, and the prettiest view of it is ab 
night, when lighted by electric fairy lamps, 
and the water sprays, fountain, and minia- 
ture falls giving a dancing sheen to the fern 
fronds,:the climbers, and the more massive 
foliage. A. central path gives footway be- 
tween tiers on either side reaching well up 
to the eaves: In the tiers rocks are taste- 
fully arranged, and at the end is a laby- 
rinth of rockery, containing fish ponds. 
The rocks, too, are not made of cork, but 
genuino boulders won from the adjacent 
hills, some of them containing «clear cut 
crystals, which scintillate their prismatic 
colors in keeping with the general living 
activities of their surroundings. 

The fernhouse is the special pleasure of 


' the hostess, and this fact gives additional 


“interest -to the well-furnished contents. 
Upon entering the door the light is 
-switched on; and our picture reproduces on 
the righthand side a good specimen fern, 


* Polypodium glaucophyllum, with a Phoe- 


~nix reclinata palm directly underneath, 
while above it is a Nephrolepis exaltata, 
“showing up well, as its name implies. 
Hanging above this again is a well-furnish- 
ed basket of Adiantum cuneatum grandi- 


~ seps, and against the lattice work an Aspa- 
~ragus plumosis is winding its fern-like ten- 


drils.. Facing this, and giving in season as 


‘good ‘coloring flowers, is an Epiphyllum. 
+ A. rustic basket of Nepholepis exaltata is 


not looking too happy, but counteracting 


“*this“deficiency is rather a nice rich green 


\ 


‘Aspidium elegans below it, and another of 
the same variety above. Quite ‘a collec- 


tion of Adiantums and Aspidiums fill up ~ 


the benches to the far end corner, where 
a Staghorn isnot given a fair chance to 
display - itself; but its complementary 
piece on the opposite corner is a much bet- 
ter specimen, showing to a greater advan- 


tage. Within the pretty little grotto 
work,. and dipping in the little 
limpid pools, where golden  deni- 


zens desport themselves, to the delight of 
the children, is a good specimen of Kentia 
Forsteriana, giving a pretty relief to the 
picture. Hanging above is a basket of the 
graceful Maidenhair (Adiantum cunea- 
tum), backed up by Nepholepis and a fine 
spray of Asparagus plumosis. 


Turning to the left we notice, amongst 


others, a good specimen of Aspidium ele- 
-gans, and above it the variegated form of 
Phylangium. Many of the plants already 
mentioned hide the tiers, but as we- pass 
along there in hiding are noticed two speci- 
‘mens of Peteris cretica alblinneata and 
Pteris longifolium, and gaily spreading it- 
self over the rockwork is Cyrtonium fal- 
catum, also hiding from full view a Stag- 
horn. At our feet is a pair of Phoenix 
reclinata, and a little group of Aspidistra, 


forming a background to the specimen pot- 
\\ plant of Ligularia Kaempheri. The table 


tin the centre is built of rocks in rustic 
The part of the estate where our repre- * 


fashion, with a marble slab top, mounted 
by a potful of Adiantum, with Primulas 
grouped around to give a relief of delicate 
coloring. 2 


A rustic seat is inviting, but time presses - 


hard upon sentimental longing, and we are 
hoping on another visit to see more atten- 
tion given to the flowers outside, although, 
be it said to her credit, Mrs. Wright had a 
really fine. display of Chrysanthemums in 
tho season. i , 


Foose otesese » 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Commence feeding the plants with soot 
water as soon as the pots are fairly full of 
roots. To ascértain their condition, turn 
out a few plants and examine the roots. 
Place 1 peck of soot in a barrel containing 
40 gallons of water, stir the bag to and fro 
every day for four days, then use the water 
in a clear state. Liquid manure from a 
farmyard, used in a diluted state, 1 gallon 
to 5 gallons of clear water, is a good stimu- 
lant; also artificial manures, given accord- 
ing to directions with each. The buds 


‘should be “taken” when they are just free 


of the side shoots around them. ‘The 
crown buds which did not open properly 
were probably “taken’’ too early. . 


zOSSSESSO > 
PETUNIAS. 


Cease disbudding Petunias 10 days be- 
fore the flowers are required, allowing 
rather more for double than for single 
varieties. 


“not be so readily removed. 


HOW TO BEAUTIFY THE CONSERVA- 


TORY WITH CLIMBERS. 


A. conservatory is not,properly furnish- 
ed if it does not contain a few climbing 
plants. Every glasshouse of this descrip- 
tion should afford a little shade to the 
owner during the hottest months of the 


-year, and such shade as is provided by 


roof plants is always most agreeable. 
Climbers growing under the roof glass 
obviate the necessity of applying artificial 
shading, and nearly all these pretty plants 
do well themselves by being fully exposed 
to the sun. Most climbing plants thrive 
bes# when they are growing in borders, but 
in all houses it is not possible to form such 
borders ; therefore a-substitute is found by 
using tubs or boxes neatly painted on the 
outside, or large flower pots. 
Two large pots may be used’ as follows: 
Fill one with good loam, after properly 
crocking it, and place it in position; then 
take another about the same size, and first 
knock out most of the bottom, fix it on the 
soil in the other pot, and proceed to also: 
fill it with similar loam. The top pot is 
to contain the plant. The roots will soon 
take possession of the soil in both pots, 


_and where tliore are dark corners the plant 


growing in the top pot will make sturdy 
shoots instead of weakly ones, because it is 
thus raised up nearer.to to the light. 
Tho penduloug growths of climbers look 
charming, and~- pillars, to which some of 
them may be trained, are fit objects to be 
clothed with these plants. A  conserva- 


‘tory interior is not so bare looking, and a 


small structure is made to appear larger 
than it is by the presence of pillar plants 


end climbers on the roof. 


The training of these plants should al- 


“ways receive attention; stiffness must be 


avoided, yet neglect to thin out branches 
sufficiently will result in tangled masses. 


The compost used should-be of a lasting 
nature, because it'is not so easy to renew 
if in borders, tubs, and large pots as it is 
in small pots. Climbing plants, too, can- 
Top-dressings 
can always be given, and established plants 
are much benefited by the addition of fib- 
rous loam, leaf soil, and sand. Occasional 


syringings and spongings with clean water 


will assist in keeping the foliage clean and 


free from insects. 


These are grand plants for the purpose, 
namely, Cobza scandens and C. scandens 
variegata, nearly always free from insects 
and rapid growers; Tacsonia Van-Vol- 
xemil, crimson hanging flowers, very beau- 
tiful; Plumbago Capensis (blue) and P. 
Capensis alba (white); Heliotropes and 
Fuchsias, fine for pillars; Clematis indi- 
visa, flowers in late spring; Jasminum 
grandiflorum, Swainsonias, and Roses Ni- 
phetos, Climbing Devoniensis, Madame 
Berard, Climbing Belle Siebrecht, Madame 
Pierre Cochet, Marechal Niel, Reine Marie 
Henriette Belle Lyonnaise, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, and Souvenir d’un Ami. 
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VARIATIONS IN ROSES. 


The question has more than once been 
asked if Roses did not deteriorate. I do 
not think a variety loses in quality if due 
care and selection be exercised when pro- 
pagating If we increase from bad or in- 
different wood, it is only reasonable to 
expect a Rose of poorer quality. Certainly 
this will be the case until the plant has 
succeeded in gaining strength and vigor, 
with more healthy constitution. Another 
cause of deterioration lies in propagating 
from a plant showing the variations I will 
endeavor to point out. That selection has 
great influence upon stock we have ample 
proot both in the case of vegetables and 
flowers. Then why not be more careful as 
regards the many varieties of Roses? For 
example, we have that grand Tea, Maman 
Cochet, which generally gives us a fine 
shade of flesh-coloxed rose, more or less 
suffused with carmine and salmony yellow, 


always clear and opening well when com-- 
ing as described above. But we now and - 


again get what may be called a bad type 
ci this. . 


being much thinner, the color pale and dull, 
the flower opening badly. 
we get an occasional bad blossom upon the 
plant, but all flowers upon that plant are 
equally indifferent. I have found it so in 
cases where I am positive the buds were 
taken from Maman Cochet, so that it can- 
not be put down to mixture of varieties. 
If we select buds or grafts of this variety 
indiscriminately, we run great risks of per- 
petuating the bad type. Iam not alone in 
this. contention, for, if my memory does 
not deceive me, Mr. C. E. Cant, of Colches- 


ter, holds the same view as regards bad. 


types of this and other Roses. I hope 
none of my readers will for one moment 
imagine I am disparaging such a grand 
Rose as Maman Cochet. I could not do 
so when I have its beautiful blossoms un- 
der glass at the time of writing, and bear 
in mind the many ideal blooms seen during 
the past three summers. But let us be 
more careful in selecting the propagating 
material. 

_ If we turn to another grand Tea of older 
origin (1871), we find a similar variation. 
I. allude to Comtesse de Nadaillac. I am 
acquainted with more than one instance 
where plants of this Rose have produced 
such indifferent flowers that they were use- 


less. It is not’ an occasional blossom, but . 


the whole of those upon that plant are the 
same, notwithstanding they were side by 
side and had the same treatment as others 
which produced superb examples. It is 
the same with Souvenir d’un Ami and seve- 
ral others. Then we find Perle des Jar- 


dins varying in form more than color. -A_ 


plant will persistently put forth flowers of 
perfect form, whether they be large or 
small, while a second plant just as regu- 


The flower is of similar size, 
and form, but the fault lies in the petals 


It is not that. 


or so globular that. they. .do not open 
freely. 

Until I had given the subject some close 
attention I was under the impression it was 
only an occasional or chance flower which 
had ‘these defects, but am. now convinced 
that some plants produce them so persis- 
tently, as to call for extermination if we 
are to have a stock that can be relied upon 
to: giye us blossoms of these varieties in 
their best form. I have found Marie Bau- 
mann, Duke of Wellington, Xavier Olibo, 


Dr. Andry, and a few more Hybrid Perpe- . 


tuals vary in the same way. It isnot due 
to the season or weather, otherwise why do 


wo find the better quality flowers upon . 
Nor is it the same. 


neighboring plants? 
kind of variation we find in Comtesse 
d’Oxford, Mme. Lambard, William -Allen 
Richardson, Anna Ollivier, Marie .yan 


Houtte, l’Ideal, Beaute Inconstante, and. 
naturally changeable.. 


others, which are 
without being of indifferent quality. It 


would be interesting to know if others have _ 


observed these variations, and if so, to 
what extent and upon what varieties. 
None of us would think of propagating 
from plants of indifferent character if we 
knew such to be the case, and I feel sure 


wo could secure a more reliable stock. of - 


many varieties if a little more attention 
were given to this subject.—A. Prrsr, in 
“The Garden.” 
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ROSE NOTES FROM “THE - 
GARDEN 


Rose THE BripE as A Pot Rosr.—I con- 


sider this a most useful Tea Rose for grow- 
ing in a pot to obtain early flowers. I am 
aware Niphetos has many good qualities, 
but in shape I consider The Bride superior. 
I grow several kinds in pots. | 
Striking Rose  Currines.—Where 
plants for indoor use are required, such as 
Marechal Niel and other Teas, they may 
be produced in plenty by dibbling the cut- 


tings in rather thickly into 5-in. pots and 
plunging in strong bottom-heat. The roots’ 


soon form, and top growth is also quickly 
made. ‘The cuttings may be about 


out. As soon as the cuttings are rooted, 


the pots must be lifted out of the plunging’ 
material and the plants potted singly a’ 
few days afterwards, shading them until 
the young roots are getting’ well into the. 


compost, when they may be very gradually 


inured to less heat and moisture. While: 
rooting the cuttings must never be al- 


lowed to get dry, and they must be insertéd 


round the edge of the pot only:. When’ 


established in their pots; they-must be‘cut 
back rather freely and the resulting shoots 


taken up singly if required for long rods, or’ 


’Roso offered to retail customers. 


‘with choice climbing Roses: 


in. in’ 
length of dormant wood from indoors, and 
they should have the bottom eyes piriched: 
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__. a8 many as are needed to form the desired 
-, Shape of plant. Se eae ae erage ioe 


Rose Mrs. Prerponr Morean.—F or two ‘ 


“years T grew'a small quantity of this Rose: * 
Sai poe >... TtWas not a’ great favorite, for some un-"’ 
larly produces blooms with split centres” account 


accountable reason, with the city’ retail’” 
florists. I do not encourage retail trade, * 
catéring ~ exclusively: for .the wholesale” 
trade. Some persons will drop in,’ how-’ 
ever; occasionally wanting flowers, ‘and ‘be- ~ 
cause the dealers in Philadelphia did not ~ 
take véry kindly to Morgan, this was the — 
So well ¢ 
did it please them that I secured orders 
for delivery at regular. intervals—twice a 
week. In addition to its other good quali- 
ties it is an excellent keeper. These cus-- 
tomers frequently. remarked: that the 
flowers when. three or four days old. were — 
still in good.‘condition, and when the fresh 
ones were delivered the older ones were 
forwarded and presented with evident 
great pleasure to some less fortunate per- 


~ gon who did not have flowers often.. For: 


this reason, if for.-no other, Mrs. Pierpont:, 
Morgan ought to be grown to a greater ex- 
tent than it appears to be, especially in. 
tho smaller towns where a florist, is a. com- 
bination..of. grower ‘and retailer—L., ‘in - 
“American Florist.” lee 
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CLIMBING ROSES. 


Recently I saw a very novel idea carried 
out, and one which I think might be fol- 
lowed to advantage. A: large: sandstone 
wall at the bottom of a garden was planted 
As the wall 
faced due south and the north and north- 
east parts of the garden were sheltered, it 
can readily be imagined ‘how warm and dry 
the border would be. - So hot:was it dur- 
ing the past three summers that the Roses 
were far from. satisfactory, being parched 
and baked in spite of free root waterings. 
I now. see that a quantity of Oak cordwood: 
has been laid ‘upon the border, many of the 
long.shoots: of Roses being ‘brought down ~ 
and fastened to-this: The border is about 
2. ft. wide, and has’, been well manured. ~ 
There is still an ample supply of wood upon 
the wall, although enough has been re-- 
moved to clothe the logs as soon as the rods 
break into growth. That the Roses grew 
well last autumn will be evident when I 
say there were shoots of Crimson Rambler 
10 ft. and 12 ft. long, while Climbing Perle 
des Jardins had 14 ft. of sound wood. I 
have néver before seen a climbing ‘Perle’ 
in such grand form outdoors. Other varie- 
ties are William Allen Richardson, Climb- 
ing Niphetos, Marechal Niel, &c. The idea 
was that if it turned out too hot for Roses 
upon ‘thé sandstone wall, the shoots upon 
the logs would take a larger proportion of 
the sap. Shien Paneer so, oe shake 

In tlie same garden are some stumps of 
old fruit trees, and around theése are Crim- 
son Rambler—one plant had upwards of a 
dozen long shoots, some’ of which “had 
reached the top (10 ft.) and still spread out - 
another’ yard or  so—the © Hybrid 


cidedly successful. 
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Sweet Briers and- the “stronger | growers” 


of the Ayrshires... What pretty 
and natural pillars these will make 
can readily be imagined ‘by. all ‘who 


know their habit of growth. They are not 


tied in close to the stumps, but allowed to 
grow almost at will, and will not be prun- 
ed. 


mal lines or secured to stakes in the stiff 

and. formal manner’ we 

meet with in most cases. 
a —RupcEwoop. | 


Stee CSCORG ] 


DWARF ‘HEDGE BRIERS FOR 
_TEA-SCENTED ROSES. 


Atter a . long experience among all stocks 
I am convinced ‘that very dwarf ‘hedgerow 
Briers give the best results both in quality 
of flower and in vigor of plant: In a two 
ov three year old hedge Brier. obtained 
with all its fibrous roots we have a sap 


producing power, unequalled in any other 


stock. Such Briers may be budded level 
with the ground, the lower the better, and 
provided the soil is good , some fine ‘plants 
will be the result::” Tea Roses upon such 
Briers planted at the foot of walls in a rich, 
well-drained soil would give blossoms f sur- 
prising quality. mad. 
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ROSE SOUVENIR DE ‘MME. 
| BUGENE VERDIER. 


Saeed 


This Rose -has: the rather diveatiel ‘trait 
of yielding buds and expanded blossoms of 
totally distinct colors. 
are of a clear’ saffron-yellow, and in ‘the 
forcing house this color is very pronounced, 
but: the expanded blossoms are almost’ pure 
white, and havea‘ great similarity to those 
of the Hon. Edith Gifford. ‘The exquisite 
form of this latter variety is almosbirepeat- 
ed in the Rose’under notice. © Like. the 
Majority of the Hybrid ‘Teas, its flowers are 
borno on good stiff stems. I can .confi- 
dently recommend-this Rose, and I believe 
it will prove to be one of: the most useful 
that iS raiser, i PepaetDlaghss, has given 
us.— 
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PEGGING DOWN ROSES. 


satisfaction. | 
done. Rather than peg down the whole. of 
the branches, a much better result is pro- 


duced ‘by pegging down, say, two or three 


of the growths of a good vigorous kind, al- 
lowing the remainder. to grow in their 
usual manner. Last summer I saw a bed of 
Grace Darling thus trained, and it was de- 
“Many of the grand Hy- 
Perpetuals, such as La 
Viscountess Folkestone, Mrs. John 


brid “Teas and 
France, 


Roses are a great feature i in the gar-_ 
den referred to, but none are grown in for- | 


Se) unfortunately 


Its pretty. buds. 
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It 


Laing, &c., are amenable to this treatment, 


~and sometimes a growth may be layered 


during the early summer months which 
would give a very useful own-root plant to 


* fill up a blank. the following spring. —P. 


POSSE SESES | 
LONG-STEMMED ROSES. 


ene ails are atentihecs often 
sorely pressed to meet the requirements of 


their employers, for long-stemmed Roses in.: 
The demand for large. 
John. 
- Laing with long stems exhibits no sign, of. 
diminishing, and for a gardener to keep up; 
the supply entails a severe strain upon his’ 


the Rose season. 
showy Roses of the type of Mrs. 


plants unless he takes precautions to 
obviate it. To cut several, branches, say 
2 ft. long, from a plant in the growing 
scacon must’ considerably impair its 
vitality. What I would suggest is that 
gardeners should’ set out a portion of the 
kitchen garden for this purpose and have 
2 double set of plants to cut from, giving 


each set alternately a year’s rest to recoup © 


their vigorx.. There is no reason why a 
gardener should not be able to produce 


flowers as fine in quality as ha can pur-? 
chase from the growers. A well-manured. 


kitchen garden soil is just the one for 


them. Set out the plants in rows 3 feet or 


nore apart, give liberal dressings of farm- 
yard TRETEERE supplementing those with 
bone-meal. © Keep the soil well cultivated, 
and fine; vigorous shoots will be the result. 
As pink and blush Roses of the H.P. and 
H.T. classes are most in request for table 
decoration, the following kinds should be 
prown in large quantities : Baroness Roths- 
child, Belle Siebrecht, Captain Christy, 
Caroline Testout, Clio, ‘La France, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mnic. G. Luizet, Mrs. John 
Laing, eu PARSE: —GRowEr. 
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ROSE ARBOURS. 


There is sipateee no end to the uses to 
which one can put the queen of flowers! 


On every hand we see beautiful Roses as 


hedges, on pillars and arches, clothing 


banks and tree stumps, and, last} but not 


least, forming arbours beneath which we 
may get grateful shade with delightful 
fragrance. There may be difficulties to 
contend with ere the arbour is perfected, 


_| put this adds zest to the pleasure and en-. 
_hances the interest in the garden. 
_ cannot have too many Roses, and those 
One rarely. Hees of this system | giving | 
In my opinion it is ovér-' 


We 


who have not yet set about the: formation 


of a Rose arbour might well prepare. their. 


plans: and be ready :to plant in autumn. 


It is thought by some. persons 4 that. such, 
a use-for the. Rose must of. necessity . be 
They, 


erroneously assume that a: cen deneti 


restricted. to extensive places. 


area of ground must be covered, and that 
a way should be had all round the arbour. 


From this view I most strongly dissent. 


On the contrary, it is contended that. the 
Rose arbour should be the appendage of 


‘every g 

“True, ib will not always be feasible to have 

Bh. big one, but accommodation on fence or 
* wall is always available, and a most charm- 
_ ing retreat is easily provided. 


garden in which Roses will ‘grow. 


- Onevof the disadvantages of Rose culture 
lies-in the fact that.the plants want as 


‘ much. fresh air as it is possible to .give 


them. - This means. that in small gardens 
which are -enclosed by wood, brick, - ar 
stone fences Roses..can never be induced | 
to flourish in» a-.thoroughly . satisfactory. 
manner, simply because. of the lack of the - 
yitalising influence of fresh air... In such | 
gardens :the Rese arbour is. the-form of 
culture that must be adopted, as the very. 
fact of the grower :haying,.to give head. 
room, to carry his plants above the fences, 
eusures a vastly increased amount of light 
and~ air, and we may -have’ Roses where. 
hitherto Roses have: declined to grow. 
Now they luxuriate:;: before they merely 
eked out an existence: »» Who,:then, would 
not have an arbour, when it will provide 
delightful blooms’. of ‘the. ever isesntebiel 
queen of flowers?* 9) 43. 

The necessities are. Ayal: “Bows aa of 
af framework, which must be erected ac-.. 
cording to individual taste and. conveni- - 
ence; and always to harmonise’with.. its 
surroundings ; good soil ; suitable varieties. 
Here:are. thrée things! all within the con- ~ 
trol of the grower.’ The natural soil may ~ 
not be suitable for our purpose, and we 
must perforce import’ that which is good. 
If 1 yard square of bad mould be removed,’ 
and its place. be filled with sound loam over 
proper drainage, our troubles soon melt 
away. | A rampant ‘growing Rose, like 
Biairii No. 2, for example, will be an an- 
nual source of. delight, and will, when. 
establishinent is complete, ' Pear abundant 
c1ops of handsonie flowers. ** : 

‘Strong plants should be procured at the 
otitset, and every chance ought to be given’: 


during the first season ‘to the roots—the 


better'the base, the better the ‘superstruc- 
ture. If the plants .are” encouraged to. 
rush forward the top growth: before the 
roots have taken a firm hold upon the soil, 
theultimate results are never as satis- 
factory as when the motto- has been, “Has- 
ten slowly.” If the framework be of gal- 
ESL. ‘iron. wire, ; ib: may be given two 

aint : “more: especially. is 
this important: in “the! neighborhood of’ 
manufacturing towns, where the ‘atmos- 
pheric gases affecting the-wire are often 
disastrous to, success. ‘With due and care- 
ful attention the Rose arbour will be a 
constant pleasure, to its owner and seenglt 
to “every. jusitor. “3 ; 4 
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- CLEMATIS. 


Take. a iain of. nae dissolve’ it. in 
woter, stir thoroughly, and when clear ap- 
ply to the roots of the plants. . This is 
beneficial to ‘Clematis and obnoxious to 
worms. If it fail, use 1 oz. of petroleum | 
in. 3 gallons of water, stirring thoroughly, 
aud apply a thorough soaking to the roots. _ 


HARDY PALMS, 


To give a richness and _ dignified 
appearance to a garden there is nothing 
to compare with Palms. They kold their 
own anywhere in a garden, but especially 
attractive on lawns. Kentia Belmoreana 
is one of the choicest of the group and 
is generally found in almost any conser- 
vatory. ‘Some of the varieties are hardier 
than others, and it is those which can most 
uesist moderately cold weather that are :to 
Ge recommended. _A list published in a 
recent number of the “Citrograph” (a Cali- 
fornian peper) give some useful informa- 
tion as to.the sorts to be chosen. 

Areca Baneri (Seaforthia Robusta)—A 
yery hardy variety, with large handsome 
leaves, 


KENTIA BELMOREANA. 


Areca Lutescens—A species with yel- 
lowish green stems and palm-like glossy 
foliage ; will stand light frost only. 

Brahea Filamentosa, also’ known as 
Pritchandia filma and Washingtonia fili- 
fera. This is the hardy California fan palm, 
too well known to need description here. 
Tt is found .on:the Colorado desert, and has 
attained a height of 75 feet. A. fifty-year- 
old specimen in the City of Los Angeles is 
58 feet in height, and one in San«Bernar- 
dino 22 years.old:from the seed, measures 
32 feet: Itiis presumed thab with ‘careful 
cultivation these: palms’ will make a*much 
mora rapid growth, and a8 ‘vast: numbers 
have been planted in recent years ‘they 
will soon be very prominent features*in 
the Southern California. landscape. 

Chamaerops Canariensis 

Chamaeropa Excelsa--One, of the har- 
dies of fan palms, attaining a height of 


20. feet... Native to Southern Japan and 
China. ak EE 
Chamaerops Humiles—A dwarf fan 


palm, a native of Southern Europe. This 
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ig said to be the variety from which the 


fan is made. 
Cocos Australis—A hardy palm from 
South America, with long, slender foliage. 
Corypha Australis—A fine variety from 


Australia, attaining a height of 100 feet: 


This will stand a faieatysicn Fei. 
‘Chamaerops Martiana—A fan palm from 
Nepaul. Often growing to a HeAAUE ‘of 
50 feet. 
Cocos Campestris—Quite hardy, and 


: valuable for outdoor decoration. , 
Moderately hardy, . 


Latania Barbonica 
bright, glossy green foliage, and one of the 
most popular palms in cultivation. 

* Plienix Dactylifewa—The date palm of 
commerce, quite commonly planted here. 

Phenix Canariensis—A fine hardy palm 
from the Canary Islands. 

Phenix Canariensis, 


Macrocarpa, Phe- 
nix Sylvestris, 


Phenix Tenuis, Phenix 


PHCENIX RECLINATA. 


Pumila, Phenix Reclinata are all varie- 
tics of date palms and hardy here. 

Sabel Adansoni—The dwarf palmetto of 
Florida. 

Sabel Palmetto—The cabbage palmetto 
from the gulf and Atlantic coast of the 
Southern States and Bermuda Islands, 
sometimes attaining a height of 90 feet. 

Washingtonia Robusta—Similar to the 
Califorinia palm, but more compact and 
dwarf. 

‘Brahea Glauca—A very ornamental 
fan palm from Mexico. Leaves bright 
green, glaucous beneath. ~ 

Brahea Edulis—A new and showy palm 
from Guadaloupe Island, 

The seeds need to be planted as soon as 
received, and if fresh they will germinate 
readily, and in one year’s time make plants 
ready for the ground. The most inex- 
perienced amateur can grow them’ with 
little trouble, and there seems to be'no 
reason why hardy palms of varied kinds 
should not adorn the streets, avenues, and 
homes of the settlement. 


~ two to five’ year old. 


SEEDS | WHICH SHOULD NOT BE 
; SOWN FRESH. ee 


aa 


(Fron the “ wedie Totooie 


'By Jutes. Rupoupn: » 

In a book published anonymously i in the 
year 1765 I find. the following passee 
about Stocks : 

“Many amateurs and professional gar- 
deners are certain that Stock (Giroflée) seed 
kept for five (5) or more years give a_ 
larger percentage of: doubles than fresher _ 
seed. Taking for granted that this is really 
a fact, the reason is that the seeds which 
can only produce single Stocks decay, los- , 
ing their germinating power sooner: than 
the others... So old seed will, in fact, pro- 
diice fewer- plants, but, of thes plants. pro- 
duced there will be a greater petcen ia of 
doubles.” ” : 

How far can we now Belieee this state- 
ment, made as long ago as 1765? Accord- 
ing to traditional belief it is better to use 
for some vegetables and flowers seeds from 
Why? = Old’ gar- 
deners say that new seeds produce plants 
less shapely, running more quickly to seed, 
and of such vigor. that they do not preserve 
all their true characteristics, while seeds. 
two or. three years old give more hape' y 
plants, with less tendency to run to, seed.. 
I belieye,in this, and will try, af possible, 
to explain it. 

All plants, or, i should say, Recee i 
them, have the power of reproducing tkem- 

s‘lves from seed, with their own, charac: 
israisstast but at the same time they are in- 
fluenced by atavism, which tries to make 
them revert to the specific types from 
which 'they came. Thus in the seed, of 
some varieties two forces struggle, the one 
tending to make them revert to the primi- 
tive type, the other tending to repreduce 
certain» acquired characters more or less 
fixed .by selection. It is possible that 
this atavistic force weakens with the age. 
of the seed, as also, that abnormal vigor 
which. makes certain plants run to sved if 
grown from seeds too fresh when sown. 
This is not the case with Stocks.’ If we 
admit that double flowering of these plants 
is 2 weakness of degeneration, it is easily 
believed that seeds some years old no lon- 
ger possess * their pristine vigor, and can 
produce a double flower instead of a single. 


’ We have here a ‘real transformation ofthe 


seed, a transformation’ which can ‘be allow- 
ed if we remember’that the less Stocks are 


‘let run wild the more ‘chance one: has -of 


obtaining double flowers. It is for this rea- 
son that | Stocks are grown in pots in Ger- 
many. © In this way a much larger per- 


‘centage of double flowers is‘obtained than 
‘in the“case of plants grown in the open. — 


Many growers prefer to use China Aster 
seed one or two years old, saying that’ by 
so doing they get more double flowers. But 
above all it is in the kitchen garden. that 
it is necessary to know whether to choose 
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young or old seed aecording to: the species: 


seed two years old’should be’ sed to let ‘the 
root form better and keep' the plants ‘from 
running. For chicory and: cabbages three- 
year- -old seed, as’ then the plants shoot and 
‘ripen better. If we do not wish to let 
spinach, lettuce, or radish’run*to seed or 
differ from the type we must use two-year- 
old seed. For corn salad it is necessary to 
use séed at least a year old, as seed gather- 
ed in June will scarcely grow if sown in tants 
following September or October. . : 
‘In the “Good Gardener’ for 1829 gar- 
deners are recommended to:sow melon seed 


f 


several’ years old, the same as applying 


to the other cucurbitacee. 


For early sowings of- arp! ‘1b is neces. 


sary to use seed several-years old to “‘pre- 
vent #he plants running to'seed. The in- 
fluerice of ‘time “on the germinating value 
of seeds appears then to be’a well-establish- 
ed fact, and, perhaps, it'is hardly possible 
to’ account’for ‘ this influence otherwise 
than by the Soe ore I haveypuy forward. 
Poews > f i Pr “oR, 
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GATHERING 2 AND KREPING FRUIT. 


By: 
“The less fruit is handled the ile: nthe 


The bloom on the skin is its ; In-fruit we must have flavor, color, shape, 


will keep. 
~ natural protection, and this should not be 
rubbed off; neither should the fruit be 
gathered when it is wet’ with rain or dew. 
Bunches of Grapes should have a small 
piece of the branch attached to them, ‘and 
. the berries must’ not be marked‘ with the 
fingers.. “Melons® must be supported as 


* 


“yoxible, 
ox variety. Thus, for- beetroot and carrots, ~~ 


“should -be: gathered with stems 


attached, except Peaches, Nectarines, and‘ 
Apricots.::- 


“En staging fruit, whether it be in single 
dishes: or, in collections, always use a few 


leaves:. of each kind for garnishing pur-— 


poses. Use-shallow plates or dishes, not 
deep, ones.. Have the specimens in every 
dish as nearly of one size as possible, Set 
up the largest kinds, at the back, and the 
smaller ones in front of them. Do not 
pelish a single fruit. 
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ESSENTIAL POINTS IN SELECTING 
‘ AND EXHIBITING FRUIT. 


The final selection of the specimens is a. 


matter of the utmost importance. An ex- 
hikitor may have plenty to choose from, 
but unless he knows which are the best he 
may make some fatal mistakes. A 
farmer, when gathering the ears of wheat 


__ for show. purposes, does not select the 


they grow on the plants, so that they will, 


mature naturally and not‘fall off the plant 
prematurely. They are ripe when the 
aroma from them‘is very perceptible, the 
skin at the base easily indented; and when 
ib begins to. crack around the stem:’ 
- Peaches and Nectarines are ready when 
they part from the branch upon : being 
slightly pressed at the base; never squeeze 
the sides between the thumb: and, fingers. 
Cooseberries, Currants, black, white, and 
red, ought to be gathered before they. are 
really.ripe, or the: berries. will be injured 
through being. soft, and’ the Currants, in 
addition, will fall from the stems. 
Apples, Pears, .and: Plums should part 
from the trée easily when--the: fruit: is 


gently brought to a. horizontal position. * 


The Fig is. quite useless unless it is ripe 


when gathered ;- the skin‘should be cracked : 


in, several places and, juice filling the eye 
When. in-this condition ake 


ofthe fruit. 
requires most careful-handling. - 

_ All ripe or ripening fruit-should be rept 
in a dry, airy, cool'room. _ Extreme fluc: 
tuations..in. the .temperature must be 


avoided. -Unripe fruit, on trees in houses ’ 


imay be hastened forward. by. giving. extra 
heat, but it is best to allow, the crop to 
mature without undue forcing. 


' Strawberries and Raspberries will fot 


temain.good. for many hours after, they ‘are 
ripe; so that it is wise to gather them just 
hefore they are really ripe. All fruit, if 


‘trenches’ are required, 


dar gest, but travels all over his field pick- 
ing out here and there the ears which are 


of good average size, plump, and well 


'- filled with grain, clean and symmetrical, 


30 that when they are put together they 
all appear alike, and make a perfect bunch. 

It is the same with garden produce, the 
largest specimens are not always the best. 


and soundness. 
- 2R6ee SEE = 
A USEFUL VEGETABLE. 


 Celeriac, or. Turnip-rooted Celery.— 
This i is a useful winter vegetable, but it is 
not so largely grown as it deserves to be ; 
its value has long been recognised on the 
ecntinent, and quantities are annually im- 
perted into this country, which always find 
a ready sale and realise good prices. The 
flavor is very distinct from that of Celery, 
and makes a most welcome change. The 
cultivation is simple; it will thrive 
luxuriantly on almost any well-prepared 
soil. 
pans, and the seedlings pricked out as soon 
as large enough to handle—treated, indeed, 
precisely in the same way as Celery, and 
later on transferred to their summer quar- 
ters. A south or west border should be 
sclécted if possible. Trench the ground 
o: deeply dig it during the winter; no 
as i# should be 
grown on the flat. Break th'e surface up 
before planting, make quite firm, and rake 
down level. Lift and plant with a 
trowel, allowing 2 ft. between the rows and 
18 inches from plant to plant. Like 


The geed should be sown thinly in . 


Celery, it is a moisture-loying plant, and: 


should be kept well supplied with both 


clear and liquid manure water during dry 


weather, keeping the soil constantly stirred — 
with, the ‘hoe-to promote a free, quick % 
Lift. the roots before frosty _ 


grow th. 
weather- sets in, trimming off the leayes 
and store, in- sand ‘or ashes i in the root room, 
when they may be taken out as required. 
‘Epwix BECKETT. 


i3 
THE FIRST TOMATO GROWER. 


A good deal has been written about the 


‘Tomato of late, and speculation. as to its 
successful: culture outdoors in . England 
(says 


“The -Garden”) is being. dis- 
cussed ; but the culture of the, Tomato as 
a. vegetable i in. this country, either indoors 


‘or out, is not such a recent affair. as some 


seem to think. Tomatoes were. grown 
both indoors and outdoors at Drumlanrig 
Castle, in Scotland, at the time of. the 
Crimean War, about 1853 or 1854, by Mr. 
James McIntosh, the gardener there at that 
time. . The reason probably was that. Mr. 
McIntosh was rather fond of trying novel- 
ties. He grew, about the same time, 
good crops of Passiflora edulis, and, I think, 
P.. quadrangularis, the Guava, the Egeg- 
piant, and tried the Vanilla, but did not 
succeed in fruiting it. The Tomatees were 
grown. abundantly over the paths in whe 
pine-stoves, and large quantities - were 
gathered. They were then so acceptable 
to the cook that an attempt was made to 
produce a late supply out of doors. The 
plants for that purpose were grown.on like 
the Dahlias in pots and planted out in 
May against a close: wooden paling about 
20C° fect long. They fruited, but few of 
of the fruits ripened thoroughly, and about 
October the plants were pulled up with the 
partly ripened fruit on them and hung up 
iy warm sheds to ripen. - 

I forget the botanical name of the 
Tomato then, but it was not ‘ ‘Solanum,” 
and it was called the “Love Apple.” The 
fruit looked so tempting that the writer 
was once induced to taste it, but he never 
bit another for a-dozen years at least. 
Afterwards, when near. Edinburgh, no 
Tomatoes were grown in any garden near 
there that. I knew of, nor was it till long 
after that that it became common. Now- 
a-days it is as common as the Potato, and 
is In every greengrocer’s shop.and on every 
hawker’s barrow. 


Js. SIMPSON. 
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_ PLANTING: POTATOES. of 


The following method of. planting pota- 
toes is very successful :—‘ After -cutting 
the tubers, leaving not ‘more than two eyes, 
cover them with soot and'leave them a day 
to dry. - After planting: hill them imme- 
diately, so that there is no. more treading 
among them. On ‘digging the crop, ‘the 
old sets will-be found to be perfectly sound. 
Unless the!season is very. wet, germinate all 
vegetable seeds under a. wet bag, taking.care 
to shade the TAS plants sania ge Bag. ds 
removed. 
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FLOW ERS. 
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The Primrose fiowers are in two forms— | 


one short-styled and the other long-styled. 
Supposing a bee gets dusted, by the pollen 
of a long-styled flower whose anthers are 


low down, when it visits another flower and ~ 
works in the same position the. short-style 


is exactly in the right position to brush off 
the pollen on to the stigma. Coming out 
of that flower again. the anthers (being 


near the top) load it again. with fresh mate-_ 


rial for seis flower. 


In the Geranium the anthers surround 
the stigma, which, however, is sealed up till 
later, and, after shedding their pollen, tie 
flat down on’ the‘ petals: out of the way. 
Now. the stigma, unfolds its sticky lobes, 
‘and whatever part | of the insect was in a 
position to receive ‘pollen: before now paris 
with it for the benefit of the stigma. 


FIG. 3:, 


In the Npstonatenrm the honey is ina feats 
spur. 


4 


tlie insect: Rien going | in. the: wrong way ; pip: 


is also guided by strong m markings. First, 


: “ against. 


Hairs on the corolla tube prevent x 


two anthers turn upwards and obstruct the 
entrance to the tube for the insect to dust 


after which the pistil, which was hidden 
away in the top of the tube, bends down, 
and is ready for the next visitor. 


"The Pea tribe are well worth. ‘studying. «5 


Tho flowers. are’ very irregular in shape, 


and. the petals are so balanced and inter- ~ 
locked that when a bee alights on the lower - 


one the anthers are suddenly shot out from 
their hiding place. In the Genista (or 
broom) quite -a’ violent expulsion takes 
place. In some cases the flower is so a’- 
ranged that the bee’ must enter: upside 
down—a favorite position with some bees. 


Fic 4. 
In the Chrysanthemum the anthers are 


at the top of the flower tubes; the unripe 
sbigma growing upwards acts like a piston, 
and sweeps all the pollen out, but not till 
later do its lobes expand ready for fertili- 
zation. 
Ise 
The Dandelion is said to have''no less 


than 93 seguir ppecics of EGS walling 
it. 


The Vailisneria (an aquatic plant) is 
peculiar. ~The female flowers float on the 


These having , “performed their ‘ 
duty: turn downwards: out of the way; two: 
more turn up; and so on for seven days, ° 


‘has become of very ‘peculiar’ shape; 


. necting: bar. ° 


bee. 


' - before it. 


top. of the water, Ane are attached to a 
long spiral stem, which lengthens: or shor- 
tens according to. varying depths of. water. 
Tha male «flowers are “stemless, | ‘They 


‘grow ‘at the’ base of the: plant until ripe, 


when: they ‘become detached, float onthe 
surface, and are blown’ into contact: with 
oe lgaciey of the: Aoauing flowers: 

; FIG..6: * ; 

pérwsis the most ingenious eramate rut 
is to be found in the Salvias. The anther 
“the 
two lobes have spread, forming a long con- 
Ata short distance from one 
end this bar is pivoted to the filament. 
The lower lobes of the anther are expanded 
somewhat, and completely block the en- 
trance to the corolla tube: A bee -thrust- 
ing its head in causes these arms to over- 
balance, and the anthers are brought down 


in contact with its. back. If it visits an- 


other flower which is more matured the 


long pistil is curved down ee égactly the 
position most suitable, for picking » ‘up the 
pollen on the bee's back. Any pollen pick- 
ed up by the head of the bee from tho 
lower lobes of the anther: would be wasted, 
so in course of time these obstructing lobes 
have become abortive, i.e., they. produce no 
pollen. Another peculiarity of: the Salvia 
is to be seen in the lower petal. on which 
the bee alights. It is strengthened by ribs 
or cords in order.to:carry the weight of the 
These.stiffeners are’ exactly in the 
right place, mechanically to take the strain. 


CG To be Continued. ie 
~enesseeseses = 
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PRETTY VASES. 


In the centre of each vase here is a 
pink Begonia, then a row of. blue Lobelia, 
outside of all mixed Verbenas, which are 
simply a mass of color. In. front of the 

vases I have'a small piece of ground 12 ft. 
by 6 ft. full of mixed single Begonias with 
an edging of Lobelia. At the. back, near 
the vases, I have also a row of Farin sum- 


“mer Chrysanthemums which are full , of 
~ buds. ° 


‘The Begonias are a mags of bloom. 
I think the.Begonia hag a great: future 
It is so nice to take them + up 


in the autumn, store away for the winter, 


and start them againin the new. year. - 
—A’ SAiton! 
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The Flower Garden. 


rot ote > 
OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST. 


COMFORTING REMARKS FOR THE 
INEXPERIENCED. 


Many a person on first seeking to em- 
bark upon the tempestuous waters of gar- 
dening is so abashed by the many formu- 
le laid down in the text books on the sub- 
ject, implicit adherence to which is put 
forward as the only means of attaining 
success, that he hesitates to book a passage 
on, the good ship Horticulture, and either 
abandons the idea in disgusted despair, or 
contents himself by dabbling in the spray 
near the shore. To such my remarks shall 
be chiefly addressed, with a view to show- 
ing that much which is written in the hor- 
ticutural press may be conveniently ignor- 
ed by the man who, unencumbered by too 


idealistic ideas,-seeks rather to find plea-— 


sure among flowers and plants than to use 
them as a means of gaining fame and dis- 
tinction. peat 

It is not given to many to see. the horti- 
cultural scribe at work in his garden or 
greenhouse, but I can assure my readers 
that in his methods he is frequently a tot- 
ally different - personage from what his 
writings would lead one to expect. In- 
stead of a conscientious observance of those 
trivialities on which he: so emphatically 
lays stress in his book, here we sce a total 
disregard of them, and only the broad gene- 


Thus, he may be a staunch advocate of fill- 
ing a flower pot a sixth part full of drain- 
age—in the press. At home he frequently 
dispenses with drainage altogether, espe- 


cially inthe summer time, and relies upon 
a portion of peat fibre, moss, or partially 
decayed dung to prevent the egress of the 
soil, and retain water long enough to allow 
of the water can haying a rest sometimes. 

Publicly he shudders at the thought of 
allowing the water used in syringing to 
come into contact with a plant in blossom ; 
in his greenhouse does: -he remove such 
before subjecting the general occupanta to 
their daily douche? Oh dear no!. True, he 
does not fire his watery cannon point blank 
ati them, but they get wetted all the same. 
Of course, in winter, the only time when 
wetting the flowers can-do much harm, or 
when the summer sun is shining directly 
upon the blossoms, he does not syringe at 
all, but waits until the turn of tho tide 
which, with plants as with men, leads on 
to fortune. Cer 

The person who reads our scribe’s gifted 
public outpourings pictures the houses in 
his charge as being ventilated at the exact 
moment when the thermometer marks the ~ 
prescribed degree, and shut down again 
when the mercury has descended to its al- 
lotted ebb. In practice what often hap- 
pens is that, through absorption in the 
newly revealed delicacies of some fair Or- 
chid, the glass reaches to 10 deg. above the - 
supposedly safe maximum, and “air, con- 
trary to all teaching, is given.in one huge 
rush. - But does'‘the dreaded scalding so 
much written of follow? Not it. 

The half-hearted cultivator will spend an 
hour in digesting the instructions for’ sow 
ing a packet of seeds, and another one in 
carrying the instructions into effect; mean- 
while the “man who knows” will have sown 
a dozen packets, and perhaps be wonder- 


_ ing why some of the seeds are not “up.” 


0 _ So the two individuals will go on through: 
rai principle underlying them practised. 


out the season, the one with a faithful ad- - 
herence to (supposed) essential trifles, the 
other with a total disregard of them. And 
what is the result. Why, probably at the 
time of harvest the cultivator of the rough: 
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and-ready method possesses a crop of 
flowers or fruits upon whose countenances 
tliose of the “finnicker”’ dare not so much 
a$ cast their despondent eyes. : 

Mitch, very much more could be written 
upon this point, but enough has been said 
to shéw the timid voyager that he need not 
hesitate to embark upon the flowery ocean 
of his choice, even though he does not pos- 
sess the wisdom of a Solomon, capacity for 
detail of a Ruskin, intuitive perceptibility 
of a South African war critic, or the wealth 
of a Carnegie to purchase the thousand and 
one ‘essentials’? to success which the text 
book prescribes. _ 

A. word of apology is, perhaps, called for 
on behalf of those upon whom aspersions 
have seemingly been cast; so here it is. 
They prescribe what they know to be best, 
even though they do not follow out the 
prescription themselves. 


foe 


Kanuals: 


THEIR CULTIVATION AND THE 
BEST TO GROW, 


This paper was tead by Mr. J. Beggs at 
meeting of the S, A. Gardeners’ Society. 


Summer annuals, although not represented 
so largely as the spring Howering, yet give a 
greater amount of satisfaction on account of 
their continuing to bloom. for such a long 
time, as by succession of sowings some may 
be had in flower for six months, and with less 
labor te the grower. In No. | paper I have 
dealt with mode of raising seed, and the 
Various ways of planting them. ~ It will not be 
necessary to repeat it here to any extent. 

The watering of annuals is an important 
part, and the best way to do this is to irrigate 
the ground two or three times a week rather 
than light sprinklings every day, for the fault 
of many people is to wet the top’ of the soil 
only, and imagine they have given the plants 
a good watering, instead of which they 
hasten the death by bringing the roots to the 
surface, thereby poe them. 

-In the matter 6f what is the best time to 
water, opinions differ (most gardeners water 
in-the evening), but mine is in the morn- 
ing, as the ground is cooled down somewhat 
during the preceding night ; anyway, the tem- 
perature of the ground and the water should, 
as near as possible, approach the same 
degree. The system of watering overhead 
is a very bad one, except to wash the dust off 
plants now and then, because the water does 
more harm to the flowers than: the hot sun 
by settling amongst the petals, and when the 
sun shines fiereely on the particles of water 
it causes the flowers to decay much quicker 
than usual. This applies more to double 
than single flewers, the moisttre not standing 
in these so long. ; 

The great object. in watering plants is that 
they should have abundance of water below 
their roots, and this can be accomplished 


by keeping the ground thoroughly worked ; 
also by mulching with manure, which is 
becoming more general than formerly. 

The propagation of annuals is ‘nearly 
always carried on by sowing of seed. It can 
also be done by cuttings with many varieties ; 
and this is an advantage when you wish to 
perpetuate a good strain. Phlox, Marigold, 
Calliopsis, Chrysanthemum, Salpiglossis, Cen- 
taurea, and many others, are suited to this 
way of propagation, placing the cuttings from 
side shoots in very sandy soil in pots or pans 
under glass in a shadehouse, and not kept too 
wet. 

In the planting of annuals much scope is 
required to make an effective display. Our 
Botanic Garden is a most suitable place to 
show them off to the best advantage, more 
especially now that great improvements are 
going on in getting rid of the useless trees 
and opening up the Garden. Groups of 


- Amaranthus, Asters, Zinnias, &c., about a 


garden give a deal of satisfaction, if well 
looked after. 

Saving the seed requires a little trouble, 
and it should be gathered on a fine day, 
putting the seed-heads in cloth bags, naming 
them carefully, also the color of flower and 
its height, placing the bagsin a dry room, 
where mice and insects do not get at them. 
These seeds can be left till some wet day, 
when they may be cleaned for future use. I 
do not hold with home-saved seeds of the 
best annuals beingsown more than one or 
two years, as they are apt to run out, so it is 
better to get a fresh strain. 

Many annuals when they have flowered 
can be cut back, which will induce them to 
break out at the joints and give another dis- 
play of flowers. 

Amaranthus (foliage plants)—These are 
one of our finest decorative plants, and 
should be grown by all. The cultivation is 
so simple that there is little fear of failure. I 
might say here, the richer the soil the less 
variegated they become. I think this applies 
to most plants having variegation. The 
ground then should be of a rather light 
nature of moderate quality to start the plants 
in. Water sparingly at first, so as to prevent 
the plants growing too tall; when the color 
is beginning to show, liquid manure is bene- 
ficial. Beds on lawns look well, using a 
ground-work of A. tricolor Henderi ; nextrow 
of A. aurea speciosus ; third row, A. melan- 
cholicus ruber; fourth row, A. splendens; 
fifth row or centre, A. salicifolius splendidis- 
simus. Amateurs, when selecting, should 
be careful not to have such varieties as A. 
caudatus, A. cruentus, and A. monstrosus ; 
these are mere weeds. “Clumps amongst 
shrubberies are effective or dotted here and 
there along carriage drives, around fountains 
and ponds of water. 


Asters—A class of annuals that are but 
seldom seen to perfection on the plains, and 
I should like to see them more extensively 
grown than they are. August is the month 
to start sowing seeds, and continued up to 
the end of October. I noticed in our public 
gardens last summer (November) a couple of 
beds which made a nice display, but rather 
irregular. I think the reason of their coming 
into bloom so early in the season was owing 
to the warm and dry winter preceding. 
Asters like a rich loam to grow in, with 


plenty of rotten manure added; double- 


shifted plants with a ball are the best; they* 
may be planted six inches apart each way ; 
being erect they do not cover much space. 
‘There are various ways of working the Aster, 
such as beds on lawns, lines, and large or 
small clumps in the borders. Mulching is 
very necessary, using plenty of water up till 
the flowers are well formed, when they can 
take less; and do not water overhead when 
in bloom on account of their double flowers, 


“which retain the moisture, and cause the 


petals to decay at their base. Amongst the 
varieties for bedding purposes I give the - 
place to A. Victoria (improved), followed by 
A. Dwarf, Chrysanthemum-flowered ;_ then 
comes the Peony, quiHed and comet varieties. 
I believe some gardeners save their own seed, 
but I prefer to get it- from a reliable seeds- 
man ; home saved seed varies too much, no 
matter how good the strain in the first 
instance, : 

Arnebia Cornuta.—A new and _ pretty 
annual, flowered by me once only, and think 
it requires very sandy soil, with plenty of 
sun, 

Balsam.—As a border annual, or for pot 
culture, this makes a very suitable plant. It 
flowers from November to April, but is of no 
use for cutting. It requires as arulea shady 
situation with abundance of water and 
manure in ground, and as a mulch, though I 
have had at times fine specimens growing 
out inthe open border exposed to all-day 
sun, which were kept fairly dry, whilst those in 
moist borders have damped off. The finest 
plants are those raised from seed sown where 
it is to flower, and the best way of growing 
them is in clumps about the borders in shel- 
tered positions. Itis not advisable to grow 
them in beds, as they are so liable to damp 
off, leaving irregularities. In pot culture 
they like a light loam, and each shift can be 
potted deeper than the last. A seven-inch 
pot will carry a nice-sized plant, and a few 
might be tried where there is a green- 
house. 

Browallia.—Fine for massing in borders, 
growing in the full sun. Ordinary garden 
soil. 

Cacalia.—These require to be grown very 
thick in clumps and masses, very hardy, and 
do well in sandy soil. F : 

“ Calliopsis.—This must be considered one 
of the best annuals which we possess, conti- 
nuing in flower for several months, and if 
grown as I saw C. Drummondi in a hills 
garden last summer, it will give the greatest 
satisfaction. Circular beds on lawns, clumps, 
and lines inthe borders will show them off 
to the best’ advantage. Recommended for 
spring flowering, also loam to light sandy 
soil, with full exposure. 


.- Cosmos hybrida.—Cosmos bipannatus is 


avery old annual with small flowers, but 
its hybrids are far superior both as regards 
to size and colors, which make them one 
of our standard annuals. They are grand 
for cutting, having long stems and single 
dahlia-like flowers which last well in a cut 
state, and can be grown on the plains as 
well as our hills. There is one objection, 


‘which is their great height, to having them 


in small gardens; but this will be remedied 
in selection before long, Fair loam re- 
quired, with mulch and plenty of water. 
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Celosia pyramidalis.—Having a good 
strain to start with, nothing can look 
prettier than the plume-like heads of 


flowers which these produce; they are in- 
dispensable to. bouquet makers, as they are 
so graceful in their habit of flowers, It 
requires similar treatment to Celosia 
cristata, and the colors range from yellow 
to dark purple. The tall varieties are 
suitable for back clumps in the borders, 
and the dwarf can be used as_ bedding 
plants on a lawn. Most gardeners have 
very little idea as tc their worth. 

Centaurea,—One of our best annuals, and 
very. suitable for cutting, It thrives best 
in asandy soil, -but will do in heavy in the 
summer, 

Celosia cristata (Cockscomb). —Although 
not useful for cutting, they are fine in the 
borders or in small beds, their colors vary- 
ing from yellow to dark purple. If the 
colors are blended together, placing the 
tall varieties in centre of bed, they make a 
pretty effect. The seedlings require to be 
pricked off three or four inches apart in 
good light loam, and when about four 
inches high should be put out into the garden 
inthesame class of loam. —__ 

Gomphrena (everlasting),—For making a 
display of bloom during our hot months 
nothing is more suitable than these dwarf 
everlastings, though they are not much 
used for decoration work except ina dried 
state. In bedsthe white, purple, and rose 
alternately, using the orange in centre, look 
well. G. aurea superba can be grown as a 
perennial by storing the roots in the winter 
time insome sandy soiljust damp, This is 
worth knowing, as the seeds are very shy 
in germinating, and I consider it the best 

variety. Good to ordinary loam, 

Helianthus.—Noticed in No. 1 paper. 
H, new miniature is perhaps the cream, as 
it will flower continuously three to four 
months, bearing dozens of flowers at a time, 
which are very light and elegant. This 
variety will stand cutting back if done 
lightly. 

Helichrysum (everlasting) —Hardy bien- 


nials, but grown as annuals ; suitable for the 


back borders, 
moisture, 

Leptosyne.—Though this is set down for 
an annual, it is a true perennial here, yet I 
cannot overlook the fact of its free-flowering 
qualities, It is also very useful for cut 
flowers, and can be propagated by cuttings. 
Any soil will do. 

‘Lupinus.—A very. useful border annual, 
and for cut flowers, Sandy loam, 

Marigold (French). —Amongst the many 
annuals we grow this is one of the hardiest 
and best on account of its attractive colors 
and free’ flowering points. When a good 
strain is sown in a bed on a lawn they 
show up to great advantage. They are not 
generally used as cut flowers, as the odor is 
too pungent. Borders may be dotted with 
them or in other ways, Good loam and 
lighter for spring flowering, with plenty of 
moisture, If perfectly striped flowers are 
wanted, gravelly soil and less water is 
needed ; or start them in poor soil, and 
allow them to show their colors, when ‘they 
may be put out in the borders, 


Marigold (African)-—A stronger growing 
yariety than the preceding, with larger 


Stiff soil ‘and plenty of 


5 


flowers of self colors only. Useful for 
lines and clumps. They require stronger 
soil than the French, Some have finely 
quilled flowers, Sow seed in the open 
ground 

Mina lobata (climber).—If a garden only 
contains a rod of ground a plant of this 
should be grown, as I consider it the finest 
introduction we have received for a long 
time. It isa very vigorous-growing plant, 
running up atree quite 15 feet highin a 
season. If seeds are sown in August under 


. glass, three in a three inch pot, and planted 


out as soon as they fill it with roots, 
will come into flower very soon after; 
providing the ground is not rich ; but if this 
is the case, they will make foliage and no 
flowers till late in the season, when they 
make up with a display not easily to be 
forgotten, continuing till frost sets in. 

Phlox  Drummondi — grandiflora.—If 
members will look at paper No. 1 they will 
note I have stated there is no equal to 
Phlox, eitker for spring or summer flower- 
ing. In addition to their striking colors, 
hardiness, and dwarf habit, they continue to 
look gay "for months, and when grown in 
masses they are very striking. They de- 
light in a fairly strong loam enriched with 
rotten cow manure; plenty of water at their 
roots only. 

Portulaca.—Their dwarf habit, hardiness, 
and free-blooming points make them one of 
our best edging: plants along drives and 
beds, They are not suitable for cut bloom, 
but what they lack in this is made up in 
brilliancy and number; especially is this 


the case when the weather is close and - 


overcast. The seed should be sown where 
it is to flower, and in gravelly to sandy soil. 

Salpiglossis.—Another annual which is 
worth a more extensive cultivation than it 
gets ; and, although ofa rather tall nature 
they make a grand show in the back of 
large borders, the colors ranging from 
yellow to dark-blue, beautifully veined, and 
resembling a Petunia, to which it is allied. 
As in most summer plants, they require 
plenty of water, and mulch of manure. The 
soil best suited to them is ofa rich gravelly 
nature, Sow seeds in the open, or prick off 
into boxes till nice plants. 

-Thunbergia (climber).—One of 
prettiest climbing annuals, which.are of 
various colors, Plants may be grown on 
old stumps of trees with some wire attached 
wire baloons, andsuch like, The flowers are 
of no use tocut from, Sandy soil, in full sun. 

Zea (maize),—A fine foliaged plant, and 
the variety Gracillima is suited to small 
borders, 8 to 12 feet through, Good light 
loam. 

Zinnia elegans, fl. pl.—No garden should 
be without these, for they give a return not 
to be equalled by many other annuals. 
Most any soil suits them, and the same 
may be said of position. Two waterings 
per week is sufficient supposing the ground 
is well mulched. ‘On lawns they’ can be 
used to. great advantage, massing thickly, 
say nine inches apart. The seed is best 
sown where it is to flower. 
is a very large variety, but a trifle coarse. 

I will now proceed to give list of varieties 
which may be considered the choicest of 
each particular sort ; and I might say here 
the cheapest way tos start growing annuals 


the 


Zinnia robusta 


isto pay the price asked for superior 
strains, as ane should not expect quality at 
the same price as rubbish ; yet this is often 
the case. 


FLOWERING AND FoLtAGE PLANTS. 


For sowing in August, September and 
October. 
Amaranthus tricolor splendens, 

Splendidissimus, 4 ft. ; 

Henderi, 3 ft. ; erect. 

salicifolious, 4 to 5 ft. ; erect. 

aurea speciosus, 4 ft. ; “erect, 

Aster Victoria, 15 in. ; erect. 

Betteridge’s quilled, 18 in. ; erect. 

Chrysanthemum-flowered dwarf, 1 ft. ; 

erect. 

Pzeony-flowered, Truffant’s, 

erect, 

Comet, 18 in. ;-erect. 
Arnebia cornuta, 2 ft.; erect. 
Balsam Camellia-flowered, improved, 18 in. ; 

compact 

Rose-flowered, 18 in. ; compact. 

Carnation-striped, 18 in. ; compact. 
Browallia elata grandiflora, 18 in. ; spreading. 

Rouzli, 18 im ; spreading 
Cacalia aurea, 2 ft. ; spreading. 

coccinea, 18 in. ; spreading. 
Calliopsis Drummondi, 18 in. ; spreading. 

bicolor, 3 ft. ; spreading. 

marmorata, 3 ft. ; spreading. 

Celosia pyramidalis plumosa, 4 ft. ; spreading. 

plumosa. rama, 2 ft. ; compact. 

cristata (Cockscomb), dwarf, 1 ft. ; 
compact. 

Carter’s Empress, 2 ft. ; compact. 
Celosia cristata (Glasgow prize), 18 in. ;erect. 
President Thiers, 1 ft. ; ereet. 
Cosmos hybrida (various), 5 ft. ; branching. 
Gomphrena (everlasting) alba, 18 in, ; 

compact. 

rosea, 18 in. ; compact. 

aurea superba, 18 in. ; compact. 

rubra nana, 1 ft. ; compact. 
Helianthus, Henry Wilde, 6 ft. erect. 

globosus fistulosus, 6 ft. erect. 

Primrose dame, 6 ft. ; erect. 

argyrophyllus, 7 ft. ; branching. 

new miniature, 4 ft. ; branching. 
Helichrysum monstrosum,-fl. pl., 3 ft. ; erect. 
Leptosyne maritima, 2 ft’ ; spreading. 
Lupinus Cruickshankii, 4 ft. ; erect. 

hybridus, 2 ft. ; spreading. 

subcarnosus, 1 ft. ; spreading. 
alba-coccineus, 3 ft. ; branching. 

President Cleveland, 4 ft.; branching. 

Mensicoi, 18 in. ; erect. 
Marigold (French), dwarf, striped, 1 ft. ; 

compact. 
Scotch prize, 18 in. ; spreading. 
Marigold (African), Lemon Queen, 3 ft.; erect. 
Orange Prince, 3 ft. ; erect. 
Mina lobata (climber), 10 to 15 ft.; 
climbing. 
Phlox Drummondi grandiflora, 15  in.; 
compact, 
Portulaca grandiflora, 6 in. ; spreading. 
fl. pl. '6in.; ; spreading. 
Salpiglossis 3 variables grandiflora, 3 ft. ; erect. 
Thunbergia alata (climber), 5 ft.; climbing. 
Zea (maize), Gracillima aurea, 3 ft. ; erect. 
Zinnia elegans, fl. pl, 3 ft. ; compact. 
robusta, fl. pl., 3 ft. ; ; compact. 
fl. pl., dwarf, 18 in. + compact. 
Pomponicus, 18 in. ; compact, 
Tom Thumb, 1 ft. ; compact 


4 ft. ; erect. 
erect. 


18 in.; 


THE GLADIOLUS. 


By L. H. Hower. 


CuLTURE,—Gladioli are of the simplest 
culture. Plant at any time from August to 
December, in any fairly good soil, well 

'spaded. Setin rows three inches apart, or 
in masses six inches apart each way. Plant 
in full sun, if possible, andkeep down weeds. 
They bloom from December to May. After 
Autumn, lift.the bulbs, and after removing 
the tops let them dry for two or three weeks 
in any airy position under cover. ‘Then, 
after removing the roots, store them in a 
cellar, or any cool dry place, away from frost, 
for planting again the following spring. 
Good rotten stable manure is the best, 
mixed well with the soil, so that it does not 
come in contact with the bulbs. In light 
soil the bulbs should be planted so as to 
give about three inches of soil over them. 
In very heavy soil they should only have 
about one inch of cover, and always see that 
you cover the bulbs with fine earth, so as to 
give them a chance to grow up Straight, 
otherwise you will not get good flower stalks. 
Many people ask how long will a Gladioli, 


GLADIOLUS, 


after planting, bloom. rom long experience 
I find it depends a great deal on the weather 
and the part of the couutry in which you 
live. Onthe coast and up to about 1500 
feet above the sea level the Lemoines will 
bloom from ro to 12 weeks on the highlands, 
and frosty places from 12 to 14 weeks. The 
Childsi are about a week longer, and the Nan- 
ceianus next. ‘The Gandevensis take from 
about 12 to 14 weeks in cold places, such as 
Mount Victoria. Some of those planted in 
the middle of August did not bloom until the 
middle of December. The soil is only a 
poor, sandy loam, and very little subsoil, so 
‘that in good soil they would grow and bloom 
quicker. There is one great advantage, the 
bulbs grown in poor soil always:do well on 
being moved to richer and warmer growing 
districts. I find that bulbs grown in very. 
rich soil are large and spongy, andare more 
hable to rot in rainy weather and wet soil. 
Bulbs taken up every season do much better 
than those left in the ground.  Gladioli 
should be carefully attended to when the 
stalks are about six inches above ground. 
_ This is the time they should be-kept moist, 
as they are then making most roots. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE. 


By E. Smiru. 


The following paper, read before the 
South Australian Gardeners’ Society, 
is well worth careful study: 

The Rose has been elected from hun- 
dreds of thousands of beauties from all 
parts of the globe by universal consent the 
queen of flowers, and well she deserves the 
title. It has not only been appreciated at 
all times, but in all climes, and is found in 
every quarter of the globe—in deserts, in 
glaciers, on mountains, in marshes, forests, 
valleys, and on plains. That our. climate 
is well adapted for the cultivation of the 
Rose may be seen by the splendid displays 
at our Shows. At a Show held here in Oc- 
tober, 1869, the Duke of Edinburgh was 
present, and stated that he had never seen 
a finer display of flowers at any of the 
Rose Shows held in England. Well, to ob- 
tain good Roses you must cultivate them, 
and I will endeavor to give in as concise 
a form as possible my experience and prac- 
tice. I will, therefore, begin with 


Som anp SrruaTron. 
I know of no soil but what the Rose 


will grow in with the exception of drift 


sand and soil that contains salt or mag- 
nesia, but the-best of all is a strong allu- 
vial loam inclining to clay; it also grows 
well in heavy calcareous clays. Care, 
however, should be taken in such soils to 
drain when water is likely to lay on or near 
the surface. 
cool subsoil, suits them well. A light sur- 


face soil, with limestone or sand beneath, - 


will grow good Roses, with an abundance 
of manure on the surface, and dug in an- 
nually, but any ordinary garden soil will 
grow them to perfection if properly cared 
for. - 

In choosing a situation for a Rosery on 
a large scale, let it be well open, so that 
the. plants may always have a free cur- 
An open field is suitable for 
them, sheltered round with a hedge of 
some sort; and the Dog Rose, Boursault, 
and Sweet Briar are well adapted for such 
a purpose ; so that you may have all Roses, 
or Roses to shelter Roses, on a small scale. 
They do well planted in double or single 
rows by the sides of walks, in open beds, 
or on lawns, &c. Some people plant their 
Roses under some tree or shrub, and won- 
der why they do not come to perfection. 
They will not stand such a situation, for 
the reason that they are robbed of their 
soil or food by the roots of the tree under 


which they are planted, and also by the’ 


want of a free current of air. I say give 
to the queen of flowers the best situation 
at command, and ‘you will be rewarded by 
her beauty. 


Still, any deep soil, with a 


PropaGation By Seep.—The hips of all 
varieties will be ripe in May or the begin- 
ning of June. They should then be 
gathered and kept entire in a flowerpot 
filled with dry sand, carefully guarded 
from mice. In August they should be 
broken to pieces by hand, and sown in 
beds, boxes, or seed-pans, the latter two not 


too shallow—say from 8 to'9 in. deep. Use. 


a rich compost of rotten manure, loam, or 
peat, with plenty of sand, or an equal part 
of each of the above. Cover the seeds to 
the depth of about half an inch. If in a bed 
the same compost may be worked in near 
the surface. After sowing, let the beds 
or boxes be exposed to light and air, water- 
ing when necessary, and shading on very 
hot days. The seed will germinate and 
show themselves in September. When they 
have formed three or four leaves, exclusive 
of their seed leaves, they may be carefully 
raised, put into small pots, placed in a 
frame or pit, and shaded when necessary. 
If they are wanting to flower early they 
may be repotted in larger pots to grow 
them on, and in some cases they will flower 
the following season. 


Our climate being so well adapted to the 
Rose’s seed-bearing capability ought to 
produce some extra fine varieties if care is 
taken in hybridising. It requires some 
watchfulness to do this at the proper time ; 
if too soon the petals will be injured in 
forcing them open; and in the hot weather 
in September and October, if delayed only 
an hour or two, the anthers will be found 
to have shed their pollen. In order to 
ascertain jprecisely when the pollen is in a 
fit state for transmission, a few of the an- 
thers should be gently pressed with the fin- 
gér and thumb. If the yellow dust ad- 
heres to them the operation may be per- 
formed. It requires close examination. and 
some practice to know when the flower to 
be operated on is in a fit state to receive 
the pollen. Asa rule the flowers ought 
to be in the same state of expansion, or, in 
other words, about the same age. A 
camel’s hair brush is almost the best thing 
to take the pollen from one flower to an- 
other with, the hybridiser selecting the 
varieties he wishes to operate on. J wish 
some of our amateurs would take the work 
in hand, as 1 am sure they would be well 
repaid for their trouble. - 

Propagation or Rosres.—There are four 
other methods of propagation applicable 
to Roses besides by seed, viz., by layers, 
cuttings, grafting, and budding. 

Propagation By LayERING is very useful 
with some varieties, such as Noisettes, Tea- 
scented, and other climbers, as some are 
difficult to strike from cuttings unless 
under very favorable circumstances. About 
the middle of November the shoots will be 
about 18 in. to 30 in. in length. From 
these the leaves should be cut off close to 
the shoot with a very sharp knife, begin- 
ning at the base to about two-thirds of the 
length of the shoot. The shoot must then 
be brought to the ground, so as to be able 
to judge in what place the hole must be 
madd to receive it. This may be made large 
enough to hold a small quantity of compost 
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of rotten manure and sharp sand in equal 

uantities, well mixed. The shoot must 
then be tongued—that is, the knife intro- 
duced just below a bud, and brought up- 
wards so as to cut about halfway through. 
This must be done at the back of the shoot, 
not by any means in the front or in the 
bend, so that the tongue does not close. 
To make certain of this a small piece of 
stick may be introduced to keep 1t open. 
Much nicety is required to have the tongue 
at the upper end of the shoot, so as not 
to be in the part which forms the bend: or 
bow, as it is of consequence that it should 
be within 3 or 4 in. of the surface. The 
tongued part must be placed in the centre 
of the compost, and a moderate-sized stone 
placed on the surface of the ground to keep 
the layer in its place. They should be 
watered in the summer, and will be ready 
to dig up in the following June. 


PROPAGATION BY GRAFTING.—There are 
many ways of grafting Roses. The most 
eligible is the common whip grafting ; but 
T have not found grafting suitable for this 
climate. It is far too tedious as compared 
with budding, and does not produce such 
good results. 

PROPAGATION By Currincs.—Cuttings 
should be planted in May and June. Sup- 

ose the cuttings to be from 8 to 10 in. 
long. All the leaves may be removed from 
the lower end—that is, the end which is 
to be putin the ground. Cut at just under 
the bud with a sharp knife square, or a 
little on the slant. Prepare a bed or border 
of good free soil. If at all inclined to clay, 
put some sharp sand at the bottom of the 
trench, which will materially assist them 
in making roots. Plant the cuttings two- 
thirds under the ground, and water them 
well during the hot season. Some varie- 
ties root much more freely than others, and 
on the plains failures are very frequent. 
The hills are more suitable, especially in 
some of the gullies, where water is near 
the surface. 

PRopaGaTION By Buppinc.—This system 
I haye found to be by far preferable to any 
other. Cuttings, even if successful, take 


at least two years to make fair plants; by — 


budding a good plant may be obtained in 
four months, provided that the stocks are 
in a healthy state. The operation of bud- 
ding is very easy to do, but difficult to 
describe. However, I will endeavor to de- 
scribe it. A longitudinal cut, not so 
deep as to penetrate into the wood, but 
merely through the bark, should be made 
in the clear part of the shoots, thus |; 

then a transverse cut, thus —, at the top of 
the incision. It will then look’ thus 
T. The bark on both sides of the incision 
must be opened with the flat handle with 
which the budding knife is provided, and 
the bud inserted. Some recommend the 
thin piece of wood adhering to the bud to. 
be left in. I always take it out. I have 
found from experience that the buds are 


not so liable to be blown off if the wood — 
- gon, viz., one in the autumn—say in May 


is taken out. To simplify this matter, take 
arose shoot with its buds, cut off the 
leaves, leaving the footstalks about 
an inch in length, and then cut off 


a very thin slice of bark about an inch 
long, which should have a bud in the 
centre. This slice of bark will have a 
layer of thin wood inside, which should be 
carefully removed. The bud should then 
be inserted, commencing at the transverse 
cut, and thrust gently down: When the 
bud is inserted cut off with your knife a 
piece from the upper end of the plate— 
that is, the piece of bark with the bud at- 
tached—so that it fits closely to the trans- 
verse cut; then bind it up firmly, but leave 
the bud showing out, with cotton twist. Bud- 
ding may be commenced in November and 
performed as late as the latter end of 
March. In about three weeks after bud- 
ding the ligatures may be removed. All 
the branches not budded must be cut off 
from the stock cleanly about the time the 
ligatures are removed, and the budded 
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shoots shortened to within two or three 
eyes of the inserted bud. This manage- 
ment of budding Roses is applicable to 
standards of all heights as well as dwarfs. 
Of stocks for budding on there are several 
kinds used—the Manetta, Sweet Briar, 
Banksia, Dog Rose, &c. I find the Dog 
Rose to be the very best for this climate, 
struck from cuttings from 1 to 4 ft. in 
length, and from } to | in. in diameter, tak- 
ing care to cut off all eyes at the bottom 
to prevent suckers, which are always a 
trouble. 

CULTIVATION AND Pruninc,—aAll classes 
of Roses delight in soil well manured. 
They will stand a good dressing of well- 
prepared stable manure twice in the sea- 


—as a surface dressing. Let it remain on 
the surface until the latter end of August, 
when it should be forked in; bonedust may 
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be used with it to advantage. Fork over 
the ground again about the middle of Sep- 
tember, after which give your plants a 
good thick coat of mulching of moderately 
rough stable manure. This will keep the 
soil cool and damp, thus saving watering 
for some time. Stable manure, if thought 
to look unsightly, should) be lightly covered 
with earth, just sufficient to cover the 
roughness of it. 

Pruning should be done at various times 
in the season, and the separate classes of 
Roses require different ways of pruning. 
There are winter and summer prunings. 
Hybrid Perpetuals——The winter pruning 
should be done in June as a rule. Two- 
thirds of the jpreceding summer’s growth 
may be cut off, taking care to give the 
plants an equal balance of shoots, so as to 
form a good head, whether it be standard, 


GRANT. 


half-standard, or dwarf. In some varieties 
of Hybrid Perpetuals which make very 
long shoots, and others that are of a pen- 
dulous habit, nearly the whole of the 
shoot’ may be left. You will then have a 
fine racime of flowers the whole length of 
the shoot—not that you will get such large 
show flowers as by the former system, but 
the effect is grand. Summer pruning 
should be done as soon as the flowers drop. 
Cut down to one or two buds under the 
flowering heads; . they will then. make 
young wood, and flower again in a short 
time. All weak and useless wood should 
be cut out, to give the plant plenty of air. 
I am an advocate for disbudding, as being 
the best calculated to produce flowers of 
the finest possible condition; it keeps the 
plant in full health and vigor, and brings 
it to the highest state of beauty. It has 
been successfully applied in the cultivation 
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of other trees, and why should it not an- 
swer equally as well with the Rose. The 
latter part of August or early in September 
is about the time to do it, or when the 
buds or young shoots are from one to two 
inches long. There are always too many 
shoots produced. To obtain fine foliage and 
flowers, in some cases half, in others two- 
thirds, of the buds may be removed, ac- 
cording to the variety and strength of the 
plant to be operated on. It takes but a 
short time to do, and when pruning time 
comes round there is very little work for 
the knife; if the roots are well adjusted, 
with few exceptions there is only to shorten 
them. Climbing Roses, such as Cloth of 
Gold, Gloire de Dijon, Boursaults, Bank- 
giag, and others of a similar character re- 
quire a-different mode of pruning to the 
Hybrid Perpetuals; and all summer Roses, 
whether they are trained to a wall trellis, 
or budded on tall standards so as to form 
a dome, which has a very fine effect, the 
dead, weak, and useless wood should be 
cut out, leaving the healthy strong wood 
as long as required. The pruning may 
be done at various times, but always after 
’ the main crop of flowers drop, unless the 
seed is required. Bourbons may be treated 
the same as Hybrid Perpetuals. 


Insrcts anp Disrases.—The Rose in all 
ity stages is, if possible, more liable to the 
attacks of insects and various diseases than 
most of any other hardy shrub. There are 
many ornamental shrubs and trees which 
grow from year to year without any appa- 
rent disease, and increase in beauty as 
they increase in size. Not so with the Rose, 
unless it be some hardy climbing variety, 
for a choice kind of Rose left unpruned 
and uncared for only one season often be- 
comes so weakly as scarce to be restored 
to vigor again. Foremost among its 
enemies is the Rose Aphis (Aphis rosce), 
which seems to multiply itself almost 
magically. Some fine evening in Septem- 
ber you may be admiring the vigorous, 
healthy shoots of your Rose trees, appa- 
rently clean and fresh and free from all 
blight; the next morning..by 11 o’clock 
nearly every shoot may be found coated 
with its living world of insect life, some 
green, some brown,or brownish, but all ab- 
sorbed in one. pursuit—sucking the life- 
juice from every shoot and leaf. No enemy 
to the Rose is so perseyering or so injurious, 
for in twenty-four hours those fine luxu- 
riant shoots.crowned with. their. buds of 
promise will, if. left uncared for, be wither- 


ed and unsightly.. The following is an effec. . 


tive remedy: Take four ounces of quassia 
chips and boil them’ten minutes in a gallon 
of soft water, strain off the chips, and 
add four ounces of soft--soap, which 
should be dissolved in it as it cools 
—stirring it before using; the syringe 
may be employed especially for climbing 
Roses,- for standard Roses, and Rose 
bushes. A! shallow dish—such as a milk- 
dish—half-filled with the liquid, bending 
the shoots down ag near as possible to the 
liquid, then with a soft painters’ brush 
every leaf can be wetted in two or three 


minutes with but little waste. A: man and 


boy will get over a large quantity in a day. 
Aften ten minutes: or so have elapsed, the 
dead and dying insects should be washed 
off the tree with pure water from a syringe. 
The much-abused sparrow will attack the 
aphis and clean the Rose bushes in a few 
days, especially in the spring and summer 
months. In the summer months the curcu- 
lio beetle or weevil, which hides itself in 
the ground, generally close to the stems, 
often commits great ravages by eating out 
the centre of each bud and the tips of 
shoots. He can only be caught at night, 
and from his dark brown coat and size, 
approaching that of a ladybird, a sharp eye 
and bright light must be employed. 


In the months of September and October 
the rose caterpillar makes his appearance ; 
he may soon be detected, for he glues a 
leaf or two together to form his habitation. 
As soon as such leaves are perceived—and 
every morning the trees should be exa- 
mined—-these glued leaves should be 
squeezed between finger and thumb so as to 
crush him effectually. Nothing but close 
attention will save your rosebuds from be- 
ing perforated by him and ruined. No de- 
coctions or infusions are of any use; the 
only remedy is the crushing one. 

‘The worst disease known here is the 
white mildew, which often makes its ap- 
pearance the latter end of summer. It is 
most difficult to arrest; it does not kill 
the Roses, but destroys the beauty of the 
leaves and weakens the tree. Flowers of 
sulphur sprinkled on the leaves and shoots 
in the evening when moist with the dew 
and washed off with the syringe the follow- 
ing morning will arrest it sometimes. If 
the weather be hot and the sulphur be suf- 


fered to remain on the leaves all the day ~ 


following, mischief often occurs and the~ 


leaves burn. If the weather be cloudy it — 


may remain on the leaves for twenty-four 
hours, but in all cases syringe the leaves 
and shoots abundantly with pure water to 
wash it off. 

A: few remarks as to the best classes of 


Roses to grow and I will draw this paper. 


to a close, which I feel has done but scant: 


justice to so important a subject. Mee 


Roses of to-day and what they were 
thirty years ago there is a great contrast. 
The late Thomas Rivers published his first 
Catalogue of Roses in the year 1834, enu- 
merating 478 varieties, and in the year 
1869 eleven out of that number were only 
retained or cultivated, and none of them 
suitable for exhibition purposes, thus 
showing the wonderful strides that have 
taken place in their cultivation. There can 


_beno doubt but that the Hybrid Perpetual 


is at the. present day by far the best class, 
taking everything into consideration. They 
bear an abundance of flowers during the 
whole of the summer and autumn; _ their 
flowers are large, very double, most frag- 
rant, and produced through the greater 
part of the year. Their habit is robust and 


vigorous in a remarkable degree; they are — 
(perfectly hardy and will grow in almost 


any soil and situation. In brilliancy of 
colors no other class can approach them. 
At the same time some of the Teas, 


Noisettes, Bourbons, Mosses, and a few 
others should be in every collection, such 
as Belle Lyonaise, Cheshunt hybrid, De- 
voniensis, Gloire de Dijon, Madame Ber- 
rard, Md. Camille, Marechal Neil, Safrano, 
and Souvenir d’ un Ami (as Teas), Aime 
Vibert, Cloth of Gold, Jaune Desprez, and 
Solfatere (as Noisettes), Baronne Gonella, 
Baronne Noirmint, Charles Souchet, Leve- 
son Gower, Madame de Stella, Mrs. Bosan-~ 
quet, Queen of the Bourbons, Reine Vic- 
toria, and Souvenir d’ la Malmaison (as 
Bourbons), are about the best in their 
classes, which are all’small as compared 
with the Hybrid Perpetual class. 


+BSESOSO86 & 


NEW ROSES 


Some confusion exists in regard to the 
new hybrid Tea Rose shown as Helen 
Gould at the recent Rose Show in New 
York. It is claimed by some to be the same 
as the Rose already known as Baldwin. 
However this may be, the Rose is exciting 
considerable attention and comment. It 
is said to be excellent for both out-of-door 
and greenhouse forcing. 

All those who succeed with Golden Gate 
‘will want Ivory. It is an ideal forcing 
Rose, and will doubtless secure a place for 
itself alongside of the Bride, which is say- 
ing a great deal. It is very prolific and 
of good constitution, and the quantity of 
flowers jproduced will commend it. Its 
sparsity of foliage is held against it by 
some, but the same objection holds against 
Golden Gate. ~~ 


RECCOSO 6SSb> 


ROSE FIAMMMETTA 
NABONNAND. 


Tf only for its delicious fragrance this 
Rose should be grown. But, apart from 


“such a valuable peculiarity, this variety 18 
‘worth growing for its delicately tinted, 


globular blossoms. The color is satin- 
white, beautifully suffused and edged with 
rese, and its shell-like petals are very 
handsome. It cannot be called a very 
double Rose, but the petals fold over the 
centre so gracefully as to give the flower 
the appearance of being a very hard one. 
The growth is not quite so vigorous as one 
could wish, but perhaps it will improve 
in this respect. A newer variety named 
Baronne M. de Tornaco is said to be an 
intprovement on Fiammetta Nabonnand. 
Certainly it appears to be rather more 
heavily marked with rose, and the white 
petals have a decided tinge of buff. 
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{ris Kampferi 
 (LAEVIGATA). 


[From ‘The Garden.” 


I never use peat in the cultivation of 
this lovely Iris. Even in its best form 
peat is not necessary, while the black, 
fibreless, and more or less solid kind is 
distinctly injurious. Equally undesirable 
and unsafe, so far as the plants are con- 
cerned, is it to plant such things in posi- 
tions where the roots are constantly in the 
water winter and summer., A moist con- 
dition, or this and shade combined, very 
frequently suits this Iris to a nicéty when 
saturation proves its ruin. To what ex- 
tent this Iris likes constant saturation in 
Japan I know not; it is certainly the re- 
verse of beneficial in the majority of in- 
stances in the British Isles. The frequent 
instances of failure when*given this satura- 
tion are abundant proof of its unsuitable- 
ness in this country at least. Of the gross 


feeding nature of these plants and their 
special fondness for rich soils we have yet 
much to learn. With quite strong plants 
itis not readily overdone. I would much 
prefer to grow I. Kempferiin any ordinary 
soil, to be enriched as I considered right, 
than to trust to plants constantly supplied 
with moisture as the essential to success. 
What the plants really prefer is a condi- 
tion where plenty of rich food is present 
for the roots, such as fat clayey mud and 
the annually decaying vegetable food that 
is sure to form in deep ditches and the 
like. Indeed, I. levigata may frequently 
be planted in such places with entire suc- 
cess, while it fails as completely ir what. 
are apparently better positions. I once 
knew a disused gravel hole planted with 
these things. 
refuse had accumulated to a depth of 2 
feet. The success of these plants while 
they remained, during six years or more, 
was phenomenal. For many years these 
plants were a complete success with me in 
a soil that in hot summers became dust- 
dry to a considerable depth. In spite 
of this, however, I have yet to see so near 


London the plants that shall surpass them 


In this, old potting soil and. 
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in vigor and free flowering. “This success 
I attributed to the very liberal manner -in 
which the soil was manured. The growth 
was fully 3 feet in height and even more 
the following year, while the masses of 
reot fibres that extended in all directions 
I had never even dreamed of. It was 
from this circumstance that I: began to 
realise that hitherto these plants had’ to 
scme extent simply been starved by their 
surroundings. The root fibres had strength 
enough to penetrate anywhere, the path- 
ways separating beds of the plants being © 
quite filled with roots also. From this 
time I never omitted a heavy dressing of 
manure combined with deep trenching of 
the soil. ‘Cow manure was that ‘employed, 
and the cooling nature of it suited the 
plants exactly. In other respects the 
plants were fully exposed, more,so than I 
would prefer had I the choice of ‘positions. 

Many ‘who have ornamental water 
signally fail to grow these Irises because 
of planting at the edge of the lake or pond, 
and frequently in the worst of soil. Such 
things are much safer 10 feet away from 
,the water and in a bed of the deepest and 
richest soil, and with water so near better 


This is a winter scene, looking east. 
The building visible in the photo. is por- 
tion of the extensive fernery. The height 
of the “phennial” is 50 ft., but the walls of 
the greater portion of the building are 9 ft. 
The City Council propose td pull the whole 
structure down, and erect a more substan- 
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tial and ornamental building, with double 


the height of wall. The creepers when in 
bloom on the fernery building are a mag- 
nificent sight. They are Tecoma 
McKeni intermixed with Begonia grandi- 
flora. The beds on the left are of Dahlias, 
Pansies, and variegated foliage plants. The 


borders in the distance are of mixed her- 
baceous plants. The one inthe foreground 
is just newly planted, for late winter 
flowering. The Cordylinus Australis are 
the remaining specimens of what was once 
a fine group planted about thirty-five 
years ago, 
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generally raised. above its level. .Shade 
of a kind, not heavy or dense, is a matter 
of considerable importance for these Irises. 
Indeed, were I forming what I should re- 
gard an ideal spot, I would ask for noth- 
ing better than) a half-shady place where a 


border may be made and where leaf soil © 


and manure may be given at will. With 
these at command there is no reason why 
the group in question should not 


be more frequently a success as ordi- _ 


nary border plants, particularly where a 
so-called damp. border exists. I am not 
saying there are no known instances of suc- 
cess when given the semi-aquatic treat- 
ment, but I would content myself did the 
extreme roots touch the moisture. Plants 
that may be perfectly happy beside a rip- 
pling rivulet may, rather I would say 
would, be almost sure to decline and pre- 
sently vanish if planted in the sodden soil 
at the margin of a pond. In short, where 


Primula japonica will spread out its’ 


rosettes of leaves to 2 feet or 24 feet across 
and send its giant whorls of crimson 
flowers as high into the air, there also will 


these Irises thrive. ss 
E. JENKINS. 


Tuberous Begonias. 


2eeeea 


In the history of gardening during the 
past ten years or so no plant has played a 
more important parb than the Begonia, 
whether as a bedding or a pot plant. Many 
specialists have been busy in improving the 
type of plant grown, and special attention 
has been given to the production of dis- 
tinct types suitable severally for. bedding, 
for pots, or for basket work. ; 

When the much-desired upright habit of 
the plant is well shown in the shoot, and 
when we have such good. growth carnying 
good flowers on stems thrown well above 
the foliage, there is nothing left in the way 
of improvement to’ desire. It must not 


be thought that flowers of such a type have . 


been produced without very great atten- 
tion being paid to selection of seed parents. 
Growers in a large way have to test many 
thousands of seedlings before making a tel- 
ection of the best varieties. for perpetua- 
tion. ; 
THESE CULTURAL NOTES 

are intended more particularly to deal 
with the treatment of tubers from the time 
they go to rest until they are again in ac- 
tive growth in their summer quarters; but 
they would not be in any way ,complete 
unless some allusion was made to the type 
of plant most suited to the various pur- 
poses for which it is grown. . Single varie- 
ties, with self-colored flowers standing up- 
right on strong stems, are the best for out- 
door work, and these may be bought 
selected, true to color and type, without 
going to the trouble of getting _ named 
yarieties, and they have, too, the vigor of 
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youth, for they are generally sent out after 
having flowered once only. The double 
varieties may also be used for bedding, and 
are very effective though somewhat 
heavy looking. For baskets the drooping 
varieties are the best, and this class is the 
most poorly represented of all, having suf- 
fered in the struggle for those of an upright 
type. If some one would take them in 
hand and raise for us some good-coloret 
forms similar to the primrose-colored 
double Alice Manning, one of the 
loveliest Begonias in existence, which 
has an ideal habit as a _ basket 
plant, there can. be no doubt that 
they would be largely grown. For ordi- 
nary pot purposes a little licence may be 
given as regards habit, for many of the 
freest-flowered and finest varieties have a 
semi-drooping habit. In cultivating the 
plants it should not be forgotten that the 
tuberous Begonia of the present day 1s 


A COMPARATIVELY SHORT-LIVED PLANT, 


i.e., the same tubers do not live for very 
many years. <A leading grower who was 
the first to popularise these plants told me 
several years ago that very few named 
varieties existed for more than half a dozen 
years, and if they lived longer they could 
never be grown to the same perfection 
after that time. - It is necessary, therefore, 
to add now and then to the stock a few 
young tubers, and these may be readily 
raised from seed. 


TO KEEP THE TUBERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WINTER 
it is only necessary to have a dry, cool, but 
frostproof loft or shed, and to store them 
in it in good condition. Placing thera 
anywhere under the influence of artificial 
heat is quite a mistake, as it causes them 
to shrivel and to break weakly in spring. 
Whether the plants have been grown in 
pots or in beds my winter treatment is al- 
ways the same, and since adopting it I have 
never lost 1 per cent. of my stock. The 
plants are lifted from the ground or turn- 
ed out of pots as soon as the top growth 
has fallen away from them. Most of the 


; soil is then shaken from the fibrous roots 


“and the tubers are put on a dry shelf for 
a few hours, or even »perhaps, for a day 
or two, until the soil still left on has be- 
come almost dry, when they will be fit for 
storing. I pack them tightly together in 


. shallow boxes, one layer to a box, and put 


them on shelves in the loft or shed chosen 
for them. Here they remain all winter 
and until the young shoots formed early 
in the spring have grown to about half an 
inch long. ‘This is the best stage at which 
to repot, or to prepare them for the beds. 


TO INCREASE THE STOCK, 


the largest tubers may be cut in two, 
three, or four pieces, according to size and 
number of shoots showing, each piece hav- 
ing at least one shoot left on it. Place the 
cut tubers on a shelf until the newly cut 
_ surfaces have become dry, and then dust 
them over with powdered charcoal or 
_ flowers of sulphur to prevent decay. Pot 
at once into the pots in which it is in- 
tended to flower the plants, for, though 


this entails much care in watering for a 
time, it is better than having to repot 
them later. Those for bedding are best 
put into boxes of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould in equal proportions, putting at the 
bottom of the boxes, in lieu of crocks, some 
flaky leaf-mould or semi-decayed horse- 
droppings. On this place the tubers, al- 
lowing them to stand at about 3 in. apart, 
and fill up between with the soil, a little 
of which should also be allowed to cover 
the tubers. | Remove the boxes to a cold 
frame with an easterly aspect, protect 
from frost, and give air when required, in- 
creasing it as the weather gets warmer 
until the lights can be left off night as 
well as day. The night dews will benefit 
the plants and prepare them for their final 
move to the beds. It will be found that 
plants from boxes will grow away with 
much greater freedom than any that have 
been potted up, as they come out with 
their roots in a natural position, and ready 
to thread their way into the new soil. 


IN PLANTING, 


put the tubers 2 or 3 in. below the sur- 
face, as they enjoy coolness at the roots, 
and resent being baked by the sun. ‘To 
assist in keeping them cool mulch the sur- 
face as soon as the plants are tall enough 
with some short manure or leaf-mould, and 
if the soil is naturally heavy and lumpy, a 
couple of handfuls of sand or road grit 
round each tuber when planting will be 
helpful. The only real danger of losing 
one’s plants arises from over-watering the 
pots or boxes before the new roots become 
active, and this is. the most dangerous 
period with them, as having no growth to 
support, the tubers cannot then assimilate 
water without decaying. 


THE ONE GREAT ENEMY 


to Begonias is thrips—not the ordinary 
black kind, but a little yellow beast, very 
active, and not easily seen. Watch care- 
fully for any discoloration of the stems or 
leaves, and be sure that if you see brown 
markings on either the thrips are there. 
Fumigate weekly while the plants are in 
fratnes ; this will destroy the insects with- 
out damaging the plants. 
‘Cornusian, in “Amateur Gardening.” 
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ZONALE PELARGONIUMS, 


It is not easy-to prevent the cuttings, 
which are taken late, from damping off, 
and a warmed greenhouse will be necessary 
for them after the first month, when they 
do ‘best in a sunny position. in the open air, 
taking them indoors, however, during 
heavy rain. The cuttings, or slips, for 
these are the best for late purposes, should 
be allowed to dry for a day or two, lying 
on a sunny shelf or border before putting 
them into a well-drained box of sandy soil, 
where they should each be made. very firm 
Ly pressing the soil round them with the 
thumb. If at all loose, they will be sure 
to die; itis, therefore, desirable to see to 
them occasionally, and press them in 


tightly. 
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THE EFFECT OF LIGHT ON 
PLANTS. 


By James MarttHew. 


” 


“Light is, except warmth,’ wrote Lind- 
ley, “the most powerful stimulus that can 
bo employed to excite the vital actions of 
plants, and its energy is in proportion to 
its intensity.” 

Tts chemical action is various. Under 
its influence there is a constant exhalation 
of oxygen from jplants bly day and an 
inhalation of-carbolic acid. When dark- 
ness comes the action is reversed. The 
_stronger the light the greater will. be the 
outflow of oxygen, and the purer will, 
therefore, be the air for human use. 
Ceteris paribus, a sunny and dry, land 
should be healthier and cheerier than a 
cloudy and rainy one. The nations of 
Southern Europe are at least brighter 
spirited than the Northern. The sun- 
light on constantly marshy land only draws 
up miasma. : 

Tt is light that sets going in the spring- 
time young buds.. At the point nearest 
to the light—the tips of branches—the 
leaf-buds first show. With increasing 
force of light growth advances; dulness 
or diffused light checks. With a strong, 
well-rooted plant, development is con- 
tinuous; but when, as in the case of cut- 
tings, there is no root formed, the 
strengthening light excites too great ra- 
pidity of growth, there is no forthcoming 
supply of sap in the stem to maintain the 
young leaves, and they are burned off. 
Hence the necessity for placing cuttings 
and young and tender plants in shade, viz., 
diffused light, and also for covering over 
temporarily ‘newly transplanted trees or 
plants until they acquire foothold. 


Perhaps the most obvious effect of light 
is to give color. Plants and children rear- 
ed in cellars are of sickly hue. Plants grown 
in the dark are colorless. 
sent up by a seed is almost without color, 
but as it creeps into the light its faint 
green tinge deepens. Asa rule, roots are 
colorless, but there there are exceptions, as 
the carrot and beet. But let a potato or 
carrot peep above ground, and every por- 


tion exposed will speedily tinge green. 


The upper surface of leaves is darker than 
the under from looking upwards. The 
most intense and delicate tinting of petals 
ia only possible in the brightest sunlight. 
It is in equatorial lands that the most. gor- 
geous flowers are to be found. Sumatra is 
the home of the Rafflesia Arnoldi, the lar- 
gest flower in the world. Towards the 
Poles tints shade off into dull greys. - 


Another result of exposure to light is 
flavor. As the sap rises in the stem it 
gets thickened by evaporation, the light 
also acts chemically upon it, and it is con- 
verted into organizable matter. It is from 
this that flower buds are formed, and from 


The first shoot > 
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the flower buds fruit. In the fruit itself 
the action of light is direct. The flavor 
of fruits is caused mainly by the propor- 
tion of acid and sugar and essential oils. 
The noticeable taste of most fruits in the 
first stage is acidity. It is the sunlight 
that changes sourness into sweetness, and 
gives to each fruit its peculiar and essen- 


tial flavor. According to the intensity of » 


light will be the speed, and thoroughness 
with which the change is effected. In dif- 


’ fused light fruit will not ripen well and all . 


round. Fruit on low branches, or leaf 
covered, ripens often only on one side. 
Peaches are said not to-be able to mature 
fruit in greenhouses where light is diffused. 
The best and most fruit in our gardens will 
be nearest to the light—at the tips of the 
branches. : . 


1. Healthiness—The intensity of its 
sunlight will cause free elimination of oxy- 
gen from foliage. No doubt the mallee 
leaves, with their rich, pure odorousness 


are being rapidly burned, but in place of 


them every year will see a variety and den- 
sity of foliage round the settlement. The 


. bright and dry air should be unfavorable 


too to some kinds of blight. 


2. Activity of Plants.—Few things 
strike one more than the readiness with 
which cuttings root. No doubt the virgin 
soil has to do with this result. But with- 
out leaves you can have no.roots, and it is 
the light that calls forth the leaves. .The 
intensity of the light is, however, against 
the successful raising of annuals in the 
open. 


3. Color—The perfectness and softness 
of the tints of our flowers is a marvel. 
Gladioli, Verbenas, Roses, Pinks, Picotees 
cannot be surpassed. The blossom is 
rapid, endures only. a very short time, and 
is gone. Flower culture for Melbourne sale 
may become an industry. Then there is the 
coloring of our fruits. The appearance of 
our apples, pears, oranges, lemons will af- 
fect their value. In oursteady and bright 
sunlight our fruits should be finely and 
thoroughly tinted. Tomatoes ripen toa 
very perfect redness through and through. 
Tt will be a point, too,.if-we can with our 
advantages dry grapes and prunes with an 
attractive look. ' 


4, Fineness of Flavor.—I regard this as 
of more importance than any of the pre- 
ceding. It is taste, after all, more than 
show that guides the demand. Ifa fruit 
ripens under equal and steady conditions 
it is likely to be better than if exposed ‘to 
uncertain and lengthened ones. With 
strong, equal, direct sunlight most of our 
fruits, with careful irrigation, should 
acquire a flavor all their own. With care- 
ful irrigation there should be avoided that 
surface burning of some kinds of fruits*that 
destroys look and firmness and good.-taste. 

Altogether the brightness and force of 
our sunlight, though it may imply care- 
ful rearing of young stuff—as cuttings 
and annuals—and involve possible misses 
in transplanting and budding, neverthe- 
less will bring benefits outreaching far its 
possible drawbacks—The “Mildura Culti- 
vator,” 


TI 


BULBS AND COLD STORAGE. 


A discovery of the 20th century is that 
almost all bulbs, be they Lilies, Irises, 
Hyacinths or Snowdrops, Tulips or Nar- 
cissi, are controllable by a certain range 
of the thermometer. The 19th century 
was, responsible for forcing, but many 


bulbs wete injured; others did not , 
respond to it, or even perished of it. On 
the other-hand, frost killed bulbs, the 


term hardy being only comparative in this 
respect. The old method was to regard 
a bulb absolutely quiescent from the 
fading of the flower to the season for 
starting a fresh year of growth. But to- 
day the gardener learned that if on the 
completion of one year’s flowering he 
places the bulb in a definite temperature, 
he can practically control the date of 
flowering in the next. Assume, for in- 
stance, that the ground temperature 
averages 50 degrees from August to 
March, and a given bulb flowers in July, 
by ~ putting the bulb in a temperature 
averaging 40 degrees for the quiescent 
months it will flower in September in- 
stead of July without any dwarfing its 
growth. Of course, the matter is not 
quite so simple as in this brief note would 
appear. We only aim at giving the drift 
of what may be called the “cold storage of 
bulbs.” —“Graphic,” 


TABLE DECORATING. 


All plants employed for tabie decoration 
should have pieces of some close-growing 
greenery, such as Selaginella Kraussiana 
in its various forms, dibbled in the surface 
of the-soil wherein they are growing. If 
thiy is done when the yvuug seedling or 
rooted cutting is put into its pot, by the 
time it is fit to take its place on the table 
the Selaginella will have grown into a 
beautiful green, yellow, or silver carpeting 
for it. Many people place this green cover- 
ing over the soil only when using the 
plants, but it has not then so graceful or 


- natural an appearance as when established 


and growing. 

. A. person who has much table decoration 
to carry out will do well to always keep a 
few pans of Selaginella growing ready for 
emergencies.- Shallow pans, such as are 
supplied with orchid pots, are the ones 
to use, and they should contain but the 
thinnest layer of leafy, sandy soil, so that 
it and the greenery can be transferred with 
little disturbance to pots wherein their ser- 
vices are required. 


_ Sphagnum Moss, and many of the varie- 
ties in the woodland, make useful substi- 
tutes for Selaginella, but are scarcely se 
well suited for growing on the surface soil 
of the pots, as many of them form tufts 
not sufficiently pervious to air, , 
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In addition to the proved suitability of 
Southern Victoria for the cultivation of 
the sorghum family, the experiments last 
year gave pronounced evidence of the 
splendid success that might be obtained 
- from another class of plants-—the millets, 
frequently grouped with the sorghums. 
Only two varieties—the Japanese and 
pearl millet—were obtainable on the Mel- 
bourne market at the time the experi- 
ments were undertaken, but. the two, I 


think, have proved sufficient to pave the » 


way for the introduction of a crop which 


will be taken up as a favorite throughout - 


the whole of Gippsland and the Western 
District. Quick in growth, fine in foliage, 
and of great adaptability to a wide range 
of soils, even the poorest with manure, the 
Japanese millet ‘especially will, I feel sure, 
rapidly catch on among dairymen. Tho 
pearl millet, while giving heavier yields, is 
much slower in growth, and a little more 


particular as regards its soil, but on the - 


rich flats, with a sufficiency of moistuce, 
yields of 30 tons and perhaps more to the 
acre might be procurable from the first 
cut. From the second cut very large 
yields ought also to follow. The Japanese 
millet in a favorable season, and got in 
early, would certainly give two and pro- 
bably three cuts. Of the two varieties I 
should recommend it as the most generally 
suitable for Gippsland. A comparison of 
the yields of the millets with maize and 
amber cane will show the position the 


crops hold in productive power to these - 


. two Crops. 


Maize Comparep with Japanese Minuet. 


| 


Based on the Based@onethe 
Baie Rie average of 
Goes the maximum 
manured elds 
sections, y - 
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Ameer Cane CoMPpARED WITH JAPANESE 
MILuet. ‘ 


Cane. Millet. “Canes Millet. 

Tons. ‘Tons. ‘Tons. - Tons. 

Average of ae) : 
9 Fields... ~ 11°74 10:43 
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Maize Comparep with Prarn Miner, — 
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Tt will be noticed that the amber cane 
has in both cases given heavier yields than 
either of the millets, while the maize ap- 
pears to have been slightly exceeded in the 
yields by both. This, I think, on the bet- 
ter class of soils would not, as far as maize 
and Japanese millet are concerned, be a 
general thing. A number of these returns 
were secured from light soils of no great 
natural fertility, and on such soils, with 
manures, the Japanese millet particularly 
has done better than the maize. As a 


general thing heavier yields will, I think, 
from maize than from - 
On rich, 


be obtained 
Japanese millet as a first cut. 


a good deal in excess of the amber cane. 
It. is, however, very slow of growth, re 
quires plenty of moisture, and ig about fit 
for cutting just before the first frosts. Its 
only use, I think, would be forsilage. It 
will not, I think, catch on generally as a 
forage. 


O 


THE OPINIONS OF DAIRYMEN ON 
THE VARIOUS CROPS. 


The point which up to now has received 
special prominence in this paper has been 
the bulk of fodder obtainable from each 
crop. Considerations of the palatability 
of each forage plant, its nutritive value, 
suitability for different periods of the sea- 
son. or different localities have not been 
dealt with. For answers to these ques 
tions we are dependent principally upon 
the verdict of the dairyman. The opinions 
of the dairymen vary somewhat with re- 
gard to certain crops, but there appears 4 
great unanimity with respect to others. 
few of these opinions have already been 
given. Extracts from a number of letters 
from the more prominent growers are gived 


moist flats the pearl millet may exceed the 


maize. but is stow of growth and late in - 


mattirnige” ~“ziui ojection. raised by one 
farmer is that the cows do not take readily 
to it. Fed on amber cane and maize, 
doubtless some little time would be re- 
quired to acquire a taste for.a different 
fodder, but I hardly think the objection 
will be found a general one. The 
Japanese millet, apart from its heavy 
yield, is exceedingly quick of growth, ap- 


pears to be relished by all kinds of stock, 
_ is fine in the stalk, makes good hay, and ~ 
put in early ought to give two, perhaps 


three, cuts during the season. It should 


onpes neeiesals AaieheeeaTaanesé 3 be cut. just as the seed heads are appear- 
“Cant ing. 


- Ture RETURNS FROM TEOSINTE. 


It will be noticed that the tables show 
the returns from another crop—teosinte, a 
crop very similar in appearance and char- 
acter to the sorghums. 
tion, under favorable conditions, of pro- 


ducing the largest bulk of fodder of all 


forage plants. The yields it will be seen, 
taking the average of the four fields, are 


It has the reputa- 


Japanese Millet (showing Second Growth), Upper Tambo. 


here. 


_ It is not to be understood that I 
agree in all respects with the opinions ¢x- 


‘pressed by these growers. 


JAPANESE MILieT, 


Mr. Grant, Upper Tambo:—“My 
opinion of maize as a green, fodder ig soon 
stated. I would not grow it again be- 
cause Japanese millet planted on the same 
day, cultivated under the same conditions 
and cut the same day, gave a greater 
weight in the first cut, and was afterwards 
cut twice. With maize the cows did not 
increase as much in milk as with the 
Japanese millet.’ 

Mr. Crowe, Eltham:—‘“The Japanese 
millet I like very well, and will certainly — 
put in some of it next season. The cows 
Gay ib well and also milk well when fed on 
ik ez 

“Mr. McGrath, Loch :—“The other forage 
crops, after beet, I would class as follows — 
First, Japanese millet which, if sown early, 
in my opinion, has no equal as a summer. 
feed for dairy cows, as it could be fed off 
twice and then let go for seed and hay as 
it will do for both,”. Rayo 
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AMBER CANE. 


A. few opinions have already been given 
in the early part of this paper on amber 
cane. In addition to these, Mr. Grant 
writes: —‘‘In respect to the feeding quali- 
ties of the various fodders, I must say I 
believe very much in amber cane, I find 
that my cows are very fond of it, and that 
they milked well while being fed on it, 
giving an increase of butter. “I think that 
it is better than maize, as it stands the hot 
and dry weather, while the maize withers.” 

Mr. McGrath :—‘Amber cane I would 
class as equal to maize for autumn feed, 
although my cows milk better on it than 
they do on maize, and, unlike some others, 
I have never had any trouble with it in 
feeding to the cows, as I never feed it un- 
til the seed is well out.” ; 

Mr. Grant:—“This plot has done very 
well and gave a good weight of green fod- 
der. - It was cut on the 4th March, and 
has since made a growth of fully 3 feet to 


7th May, and as it. has tillered out there 


is again a good weight of fodder.” 

Mr. Gooding, Moe:—‘With respect to 
the forage crops I will place them in ‘his 
way—lst amber cane, 2nd Egyptian: corn, 


' Japanese 
3rd Kaffir corn, 4th teosinte, 5th maize, 
6th pearl millet. You see I have placed 
the maize fifth because you only get one 
‘crop, and a great amount of labor in cut- 
ting the maize, as we feed off the others 
and get two and sometimes three crops ‘ot 
them.” FHsedd 
Steele Bros:, Rosebrook :—“With regarJ] 
to feeding qualities, now that we have fed 
all the crops, we consider the amber cane 
comes first of all the fodder plots, 


as it would weigh much heavier 
than the others, and the stock 
seem to eat it with more of a 
relish. One advantage with the amber 


cane is that it will stand much longer than 
the maize without drying off, and, of 
course, that is a great advantage.” 


Puanters’ FRIEND. 


Mr. Henderson, Bairnsdale, places this 


trop first. Mr. Crowe, of Eltham, reports 
the Planters’ Friend did very little good 
here. Mr. Grant, of Upper Tambo, writes : 
—‘This is a crop I intend to grow next 
year. It is still green and succulent, May 
Ist, and all stock are fond of it. It has 


Millet, Bairnsdale. 


given good results in all ways; I have used 
it for horse feed, or cut it into chaff for 
calves that are hand reared. When fed 
to cows it gave a good increase of milk.” 
Mr. MeGrath, of Loch, writes: —‘My 
second choice after Japanese millet is 
imphee or Planters’ Friend which for later 
feed is undoubtedly better than maize as 
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Teosinte (2 


the frost does not affect it nearly as much _ 
ag maize.” i 


TROSINTE. 


Most of the growers as yet are a little 
shy in expressing opinions on this crop, 


* 
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Pearl Millet, Upper Tambo. 


owing, 
growth. On very many farms it 
has undoubtedly proved a _ failure. 


On others, however, exceedingly heavy 
yields have been obtained. The fol- 
lowing are some of the opinions received : 
—Mr. Grant, who had one of the mast.,, 


lot, writes: —“This crop ranks very high 
indeed in my estimation. The seed was 
sown on the 16th October. When, the hot 
weather came, in the middle of January, 
the teosinte grew very quickly, and con- 
tinued to do so in spite of the fact that ths 
official record of the rainfall during 
January, February, and March for this dis- 
trict was the lowest for many years. It 
will grow during hot dry weather, which! 
is a great consideration. When the stems 
are more than an inch thick they are so 
tender and succulent that young calves 
about two months old eat it readily. One 
trouble a dairyman has in many parts of 
Victoria is that about the time his hand- 
fed calves are fit to wean, the grass, al- 
though plentiful, is so dry that weaned 
calyes will not thrive until the autumn 
rains come. Teosinte will remedy that, for - 


Rows), Moe. 
I have proved they will do well on it.” 
Mr. McGrath, at the time of writing, 
had not commenced feeding this crop. He 
writes: —‘‘There is one of your fodders 
that I have not as yet had experience with, 
viz., teosinte. Ib is now (May 7th) grow- 


ing very rapidly, and is just coming out 
into flower: It is now over 6 feet high. 
I intend giving it another trial by sowing 
ib earlier next season.” = 
Mr. Miller, of Upper Maffra, writes :— 
“The stock eat it readily, but, judging by 
this ‘trial, it would hardly give a large 
enough quantity, and is also very coarse.” 
- Mr. Gooding, of Moe, writes: —‘In re- 
gard to the teosinte I believe it to be the 
best of the lot in a dry climate, where it 
could be sown about the end of August, as 
it would give a great quantity of green 
feed, and the cows are more fond of it 
than any of the other crops. I cannot 
quite understand it, it shows no sign of 
going to seed. It is now about 9 feet hign, 
and looks beautiful. If it could come as 
quick as the other crops I would place it 
first.” 


Karrir Corn, Eayptran Corn, AND Pzarr 

Miter. 
. Varying opinions are expressed by the 
dairymen with regard to Kaffir corn, 
Egyptian corn, and pearl millet. The 
opinions generally entertained are that 
they are inferior to the crops just dealt 
with. The second crop, however, appears 
to be better in the case of the Kaffir corn 
than in amber cane. 
the opinion that neither Kaffir corn nor 
Egyptian corn it suitable for his district. 
Mr. Grant reports that the Egyptian ‘corn 
did not do well in his district. The Kaffir 
corn, however, he intends to grow in pre- 
ference to amber cane owing to its larger 
second growth, and as he thinks better 
feeding qualities. Mr. Crowe thinks the 
butter was not so sweet when the cows 
were fed on Kaffir corn and Egyptian corn 
as with amber cane, but reports that the 
cows showed a liking for the crops. The 
pearl millet in Mr. Grant's opinion is a 
very good fodder, well liked by cattle and 
yielding a good weight per acre, but in his 
estimation it falls behind the Japanese 
variety poth in yield and quickness of 
growth. 


Cow Pzas, Soy BEANS, AND FLorma BEANS. 


Fhe field of Mr. Grant was the only one 
in which these three crops were included. 
His report is, therefore, of exceptional 
value. I give his opinions on each crop :— 
“The cow pea plot grew well all through 
the hot dry weather and kept beautifully 


green until the occurrence of a very slight ~ 
frost, which turned the tops black. Ax 
few blossoms only appeared but no peas — 
formed. * The cattle did not like the peas at. 


first and some cows would not eat them 
even when chaffed and mixed with 
Planters’ Friend. Someof the cows after- 
wards acquired a taste for them. I would 
like to ‘try an earlier kind next season. 
The horses ate them very well.” 

“The soy bean isa crop I hope to give 


a good trial next year, as I have saved, 


enough seed to plant a good area. I think 
the reason of a lot of the seed not ger- 


minating this season was that the ground 


was too wet and cold when sown ; but what 
did grow gave great yields of beans for the 
size of the plant.” , 


“The Florida beans did ‘not grow well 


until the hot weather, whem they grew 


Mr. McGrath is of © 


oF Ree 


month. 
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rapidly. Some plants had a few flowers 
on but no beans. There were not enough 
of the plants to judge of their feeding 
value.” 


emo 
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OPERATIONS ROR AUGUST. 


Artichokes, Globe——May be planted out 
now in those districts where the rainfall 
has been good, and other conditions are 
favorable, but there need be no hurry 
about the work until the early spring. 
Eitner young plants or suckers may be 
planted. This vegetable needs good soil 
to enable 1t to produce the artichokes, 
which are, in point of fact, the flower buds, 
which are gathered just as they are about 


‘to open. 


Artichoke, Jerusalem.—tThis is a sort of 
sunflower bearing tuberous roots, and is 
not related in any way to the above. The 
tubers should be quite ready for use now 
that the plant stems have died down. The 
soil is the best storehouse for them in the 
place where they were growing, for they 
are liable to rot away soon if kept above 
ground. This is a tender plant and easily 
cut down by pests. Plantings may be 
made in spring. 

’Beans, Broad.—Harly-planted beans 
should be making good progress when they 
have sufficient moisture in the soil. The 
month of June is a good time in which to 
make extensive sowings, if necessary. <A 
row or two every week should suffice to 
keep a supply going. The seeds are 
generally extremely dry, and may need 
soaking before planting, and after sowing 
the drills should be thoroughly well 
watered. 

Cabbage.—Plant out from time to time 
during the month, and sow a little seed 
occasionally in order to keep up a supply 
of plants. Be not sparing of manure if 
you wish to grow good cabbages, for this 
vegetable is a gross feeder, and, should be 
well treateu, 

_Endive.—Sow a little seed occasionally 
in the warm parts of the State. 

-Carrot.—There «are’ many varieties of 
arrot, from extremely small to Jarge. The 


iall kinds are the best to sow during the 
Whilst young the carrot is a ten- 
der and rather weak little plant, and is 
easily choked by weeds if they are not 
kept in check. Advancing plants should 
be thinned out gradually. 

Leek.—Sow a little seed, just a pinch or 
two, during the month from ‘time to time, 
in a seed-bed. Plant out any leeks that 
are large enough to move to a bed made 
rich with abundance of manure. 
the leeks in shallow trenches, give them 
abundance of water during their growth, 
and when nearly fully grown earth up the 
stems. 

_Lettuce.—Sow a pinch or two of seed oc- 
casionally during the month. Transplant 
from a seed-bed of a previous sowing any 


Plant. 


young lettuces. that have sufficiently 
matured, and be cautious not to - break 
their roots more than can be avoided. . Use 
plenty of well-rotted manure, and try to 
grow the lettuces crisp and tender. 

Onions.—A. ‘little seed may be sown. oc- ~ 
casionally if it be considered that sufficient 
ground has not already been laid down to. 
onions. Plants may be transferred from 
seed-beds to the garden if the weather be 
suitable. If seed be sown during the » 
month, some fine young plants should be 
ready for planting out in the spring. 

Parsnip.—Sow a little seed from time to 
time during the month in drills. ‘lhe 
parsnip is a deep-rooting plant, therefore 
it is desirable to prepare the ground well 
and dig deep preparatory to sowing. 

Peas'—Sow occasionally a row or two, 
to keep up a succession. very effort . 
should be made to keep a constant supply ; 
of this most useful vegetable for as long a 
time as possible. 

Radish—When used young and tender, 
the radish makes a most useful change. 
There are many varieties, some of which 
are very pretty when nicely cleaned and 
arranged asa salad. Prepare the ground 
well, and use plenty of well-rotted rich 
manure. Sow but a few seeds at a time, 
say Once or twice a week, in drills. 

Herbs.—These may be planted out 
whenever required. A vegetable-garden 
should never be without a good collection 
and some little trouble should be taken to 
keep the plants in decent order. Very 
often they are neglected, and haye not a 
fair chance to grow properly. 


SCCeI 25 CF = 
SIR DAN DE LION. 


Sir Dan De Lion rode forth one day, 
With the Hore-hound at his heels, 

His mettlesome Colt’s-foot pawed the turf, 
And the Blue-bells rang glad peals. 


And many a lady fair rode to 
Her Sorrel that beautiful day ; 
There was Pimper-Nel and_ little Prim- 
Rose, ‘ 
And Violet, Whin, and May. 


A Man-Drake told them the Mountain- 
< Thyme, EP ase 
So they ate Bread-and-Cheese on the 
spot ; & 
And Creeping Jenny came up and cried, 
“I pray you, Forget-me-not?” 


They saw the Bull-rush down to the lake, 
And they saw the Cow-slip up ; 
And they sat on Toad-stools and drank 
bright mead 
From a golden Butter-cup. 


They heard the Crocus, and donned their 
Furze 
In the bosky Aspho-del ; ; 
\And they all rode home to their flower- 
beds, 
As the ghostly Night-shade fell. 


—“Chicago Tribune.” 
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ing. Dig about the ground and enrich it. 


Plant out all the delicate little seedlings 


thal have been prepared-for the beds. Do 
not treat them as - though they were. so. 
many sticks, to be shoved anyhow into the 


ground. They are tender little things, and - 
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OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Every day during this month brings ad- 
ditional evidence of the growing strength 
of the sun, the most striking feature being 
the bursting buds of spring. How fascinat- 
ing, and how marvellous, is the new mantle 
of spring! Note the skeleton branches of 
the fruit trees and the ornamental decidu- 
ous shrubs and trees. From. this apparent 
deadness of -branches there comes the 
swelling of life, with all, its power and 
potentiality of beauty. Who can say how} 
The scientist and the botanist can give us 
disquisitions upon the process of develop- 
ment from root to flower and seed, and 
back again, season after season. But the 
life, the power, the thing that apparently 
dies, and now forces itself into a beautiful 
resurrection with the first genial raya of 
sunshine in spring—thiat is the mystery 
that makes the learned man take a step 
back and bare his head to the great un- 
knowable. 
birds in music more or less intelligible, the 
artist’s pigments are plied with beautiful 
skill to paint the springtide of time, and 
the gardener conjures with Dame Nature 
to beautify his surroundings, and, lo! what 
a happy and lovely world we live in—so 


interesting, so instructive, “$0 mystifying, ® 
and so charming. Look at yonder orchard, : 


with its deadwood trees, and a closer exa- 
mination will reveal a potent power which, 
has been hoarded up all the winter, show- 
ing now in little hard knobs at the tips 
of the twigs. Here and there a sma#] bril- 
liant streak of red, unfolding itself 
‘slowly into rosy blossoms, whose bosom is 
carrying a luscious fruit. ~ 

Now is the time to assist’ Nature in her 
birth! of the new year’s fruitage and flower- 


The poets sing of it with the ~ 


_will repay care, producing good shapely 

plants and smiling flowers. Many people 
who love gardens, and who put a lot of good 
honest work into them do not seem to reas~— 
lise sufficiently the fact that gardening re-'~ 
quires a constant exercise of intelligence: 
upon what appear to be minor matters. 
The evidence of this is clearly denionstrat- 
ed in a garden where intelligence is exet- 
cised, ‘and in’ one where details are of no 
consequence. Plants should be carefully 

laid out, but the best of plans are useless 
if the details are not attended to, and now 
is the time to doit. For instance, nothing 
is moré serviceable when, laying out beds 
than 4 x 1 in. jarrah, but if it is set in the 
ground without due regard ito straight 
ness or gracefulness in curving, as the plan 
requires, the effect is abominable. a 
same remark. applies also to tiling, which 
looks very neéati if properly laid, but very 
ugly if it is put down carelessly. 


WEEDS, 


- Weeds are just now at their best. They 
are doing very well and strong with the 
past favorable season, and they will upset: 
all the.best calculations upon. flower gar-_ 
‘dens if they are not turned upside down or ~ 
vrooted out. Soursobs (oxalis) are making 


/a lovely display of brilliant golden yellow 


‘in some gardens and fields. They are the 
despair of some gardeners, and we have 
been plied with many questioners upon 
how to getirid of them. We can only repeat 
our advice to turn them up constantly. 
Iii is the only way. Constant exposure of 
the roots and bulblets to the sun will even- 
tually kill them off. What is true of sour- 
sobs is equally true of all other weeds, 
and to prevent them from growing old the 
besti way is to kill them off while they are 
young. ; 
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A WELL LAID-OUT GARDEN.* 
The following description of a well laid 
out garden contains most of the informa- 
tion that a gardener will look for to guide 
him in his operations this month. The 
garden is too large for the average cottager, 
but the beds can be formed in number and 
size to suit the ground to be operated upon. 
It is written by M. Hawthorne for the 
“Gardener,” and will bear careful study. 


A. well laid out garden is undoubtedly. 
what the poet called “a thing of beauty” 
and a “joy for ever.” In summer it is glo- 
rious with color and sweet with perfume, 
of course, but even in the depths of winter 
its formation’ is attractive. ; 

Such a well laid out garden. is the one 
that I shall now describe. It is an elabo- 
rate combination of lawns, and quite an 
unusual number of flower beds. The chief 
walk is very wide; from its sides rise thin. 
iron pillars, painted white to match the 
stone walls that divide the principal lawns 
from the broad path which, in its turn, is 
flanked by scalloped ‘borders, in one of 
which grow the climbing Roses that adorn 
the house. These thin iron pillars are con- 
nected by chains that droop gracefully, and 
are garlanded with many Clematises. The 
two paths farther on are ornamented at 
their ends by similar chains, pillars, and 
Clematises. 


The chief walk conducts the visitor to a 


rockery of circular form, in which rare 
Alpines flourish, the rocky wall forming the 
outside to'a marble basin and fountain. 
Around the principal lawns are diamond 
shaped beds; each. small one contains a 
Standard Rose tree, with different carpet- 
ing plants in each, representing all the ex- 
cellent varieties of Pinks, Alpine Phloxes, 
Myosotis, Silenes, Violas, and others too 
numerous to mention. The two longer beds 
(with diamond pointed ends) are spanned 
by wire hoops, upon which Clematises are 
trained. The larger diamond beds are re- 
served for bedding out effeots of the best 
possible deseription; Hyacinths are suc- 
ceeded by Ivy-leaved Geraniums and. Be- 
gonias, and tiny evergreen shrubs keep the 


plaices between the Hyacinth bulbs pretty 


all winter, the Crocus, Snowdrop, and yel- 
low Aconite borderings beginning early to 
be -gay.. / Ce taee 

Ten beds are never without their Pan- 
sies, of giant sorts, the best named Fanctes ; 
when a plant fails in summer it is-cun- 
ningly replaced by a younger one, so that 
the succession of blossom is maintained. 
Beds in the lawn’s rounded corners are fill- 
ed with dwarf Tea Roses, as are also the 
large beds down the side walks, the inter- 
vening diamonds being Tulip -beds in 
spring, and yielding displays of Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, Verbenas, Geraniums, Lilies, 
and Carnations in summer. Each, during 
winter, has one or more ornamental ever- 
preen shrubs for centrepieces. ‘ 

The stonewalls are*made so that they 
have five stone baskets as summits along 
each; from these baskets are Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, Lobelias, Fuchsias, and many 
lovely flowers hang down, a small kind of 
Palm being the centre of each. The bor- 
ders beneath are also well cared for, being 
under the house windows. Wallfi6wers 
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and Myosotis, Anemones fulgens, pulsatilla, 
blanda, arid Hepatica, Daffodils, Narcissi, 
Tulips, and -Crocuses are to be seen here 
before Cannas, Nicotianas, Calceolarias, 
and Begonias. The borders nearest the 
house are terminated at the steps by lar- 
ger stone baskets or pedestals. — 

Continuing the chief walk ‘we come to 
two scroll shaped borders, which aire 
closely planted with Hybrid Perpetual, 
Tea, H. Tea, Moss, Polyantha, and Fairy 
Roses, Teas pegged down covering the earth 
most satisfactorily. This same Rose mass- 
ing is carried out in the large bed in the 
furthest centre lawn; the four round beds 
have Standard Rose trees only, above 
Violas, the Roses being pink, the Violas 
golden, while ‘the lesser rounds, with scal- 
loped edges, hold three Standard yellow 
Roses each, above purple Violas. 

In the side lawns are five beds of Carna- 
tions, with four diamonds of Pinks. A 
bed in which early flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums are alternated with Phloxes and 
Madonna Lilies, with a bordering of 
Violettas; a bed on each side lawn for 
dwarf Gaillardias; four beds on each serve 
to show how lovely are the tints of Tom 
Thumb Nasturtiums, after Crocuses are 
over. ; 

There are two white painted iron seats 
in front of the Herbaceous border, this be- 
ing chiefly representative of Delphiniums, 
Tritonias, and Starworts in great variety, 
Michaelmas Daisies being, of course, in- 
cluded. The waved border, on the right- 
hand side, is wide enough to show flower- 
ing shrubs as well as perennial plants. The 
border on the opposite side of the garden 
has more flowering shrubs, surrounded by 
biennials—Canterbury Bells, Scabiouses, 
and Sweet Williams. All the beds in gravel 
are box edged, and so are the borders. 

Behind the borders on the two sides rise 
white “painted, 6-ft. trellises, over which 
Roses, Clematises, and other climbers 
ramble; at the end of the garden is a 6-ft. 
wall, against which some fan trained fruit 
trees prove that they can beautify the 


flower garden. 


ANNUALS. 

In a paper upon “Annuals,” Mr. A. Mc- 
Donald gives some interesting information. 
Annuals are generally <understood to be 
plants that grow up, yield their seed, and 
perish the same season in which they are 
sown. The term annual, though popular, 
is not by any means correct as applied to 
plants. Applied) to many things it is simple 
and clear, but when you apply it to plants 
you get out of a clear atmosphere into a 
thick fog.” It is quite possible to get two or 
three cropsof what are called annuals in one 
year, and on the other hand individuals of 
these same’sorts of plants may live under 
slightly altered conditions any number of 
years. Plants are living things having no 
fixed period of life whatever only what the 
conditions bring about. What is an annual 
in one place is a perennial in another place, 
or even in the. same place under altered con- 
ditions. Take, for example, the well-known 
plant the Mignonette. In all the catalo- 
gues—Colomiai, English, French, and Ger- 
man—the plant is put down ag a hardy 
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annual. Now, you may get two-or three 
crops of it in one year; and on the other 
band Engtish—and I should say Continen- 
tal gardeners as  well—grow plants. of it 
into nice bushes, and some of thém: live 
over several years by keeping them under 
artificial conditions. In North Africa, 
where the plant is, I believe, native, it 
grows into woody shrubs. 


The more you . 


try to-get a clear idea of what an. annual” 


plant really is the more foggy the wholé 
thing becomes. 


and fast line can be drawn 
nuals and perennials. 


Mankind cultivates plants because they 
are useful to him, and in the front -rank » 


for usefulness, far ahead of -all. the other 
cultivated piants, stand the few annuals 
which form the chief food of man; and 
it is remarkable that out of the immense 


number of plants in the vegetable kingdom. 
there should be so few found capable of tak- © 
ing even a secondary place against the old - 


ones handed down to us from remote times. 
Our present high civilization, great in 
many things, perhaps, cannot boast of in- 
troducing into any good food plant like 
wheat or rice. It is highly probable, I 
think, that the first plants that ever were 
cultivated by primitive man were annuals, 
as their cultivation is of the easiest and 
simplest kind. To sow seed, and reap a crop 
in a jew months, does not require a very 
large amount of intelligence, although it is 
evident it could only be done by man, there 
is no evidence that the apes do anything of 
the kind, as far as I know. But if our civi- 
lization has not introduced into cultivation 
any good new food plant, it cannot be said 
that it has tailed in introducing numbers 
cultivated for pleasure. In our times it hag 
grown up to be almost a necessity that 
people should have flowers in their gardens, 
and even in their houses, and to supply 
these wants tnere has been at least a good 
try; and in this line I don’t think that 
annuals take the place they do in the food. 
producing plants, what are called peren- 
nials seem to assert their claim to conside- 
ration. Although there have been a veny 
great many introductions, there is not such 
a very great number of whait are really well 
known popular flowers, which mostly every- 
body knows, and everybody wants to see in 
their season.. Amongst these are a lot of 
perennials which flower the first season ; 
and iv has become the almost universal. 


practice to grow these as annuals. Where . 


that is practicable, it is the most satisfac- 
tory for various reasons. Seedling plants 
generally crow away freer and better than. 
offsets or cuttings. Seedlings give a better 
chance of improvement or variation, in any 
particular direction. While young they do 
not take up much room, as a good number 
can be raised up to a certain size in a small 
place, and when done flowering they can. be 
put away out of the way at once, as all 
that is wanted is a bit of seed to begin 
again. I refer at present to plants cul- 
tivated a good deal in pots—Chinese Pri- 
mulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Mimulus— 
these seem to keep their place against all 
comers. They are popular mostly every- 
where, and they do remarkably well 
in our climates, 


especially Primulas . 


Tt is the conditions which’ * 
seem to determine the issue, and-no hard ° 
between an-: ' 
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5 
and  -Cinerarias. Chinese - Primulas imported, as colonial seed is really so. very A i { ‘ ( q { 
are specially nice for winter flower- much better; there is, in fact, no compari- nswers 0 Orrespon él] 8. 
ing pot plants, and I think if a son. Stocks are well known to all English 


little more, attention was given to say- 
ing our own seed ana sowing of it a little 
earlier than is generally done, an advance 
might be made with this flower. There is 
a general 1mj:ression about that seed of this 
and other things should be imported. . I 
think this is a mistake. It does not im- 
prove seed to come 11,000 miles across the 
ocean, and tarough the hot tropics. And 
our country is a good seed-producing coun- 
try; better, in fact, than where it comes 
_ from, only they go to more trouble in. look- 
ing after 1t. than we do. 
plants and saving the seed are matters of 
the first importance. The same remarks 
apply to Cinerarias. Our own saved seed 
generally comes freer and grows better 
than imported. The Cineraria is in the 
old country a great favorite as a pot plant 
for the spring decoration of conservatories 
and greenhouses. Here, in addition to 
these qualities, it is well adapted for plant- 
ing out of doors in beds and borders. Care 
is required in, raising and getting the young 
plants on through the hot weather, but 
when that is over they should not be too 
much coddled. Plants for putting out 
might be raised in beds of good soil planted 
out 1 ft. apart, and where they could be 
protected from frost, and in the spring of 
the year they are wanted to bloom. Calceo- 
larias are rather more difficult to do with 
us, as they are later in flowering than the 
Cinerarias, and the petals of the flower are 
thin and do not stand our hot drying 
winds. I have sometimes seen some very 
fair plants at some of our shows, but a 
house of herbaceous Calceolarias like I 
have seen in the old counitry, the Adelaide 
people have not seen yet to my knowledge. 
Some of the best of the growers save their 
own seed, and no doubt improvement in 
culture will follow. Mimulas are easier 
done than any of the above. They are 
suitable for pots and bedding. We have 
Gloxinias grown from seed and flowered 
the same year. There has been a wonder- 
ful advance in this flower. The flowers 
have got to be large bold, and atitractive. 
The plant does not like the very hot wea- 
ther, but through the mild weather in 
summer and on in to the autumn they do 
well. Tuberous Begonias if well attended 
to may be bloomed the same year from 
seed. They may be had in flower a long 
time, but Ithink they are best in the 
autumn. Few flowers are more popular 
than the Pansy among English people. 
Strictly speaking it is a perennial plant, 
and it likes a cool climate, but with us it 
is best treated as an annual. The seed 
may be sown about February in pans or 
boxes, the young plants pricked off when 
large enough in to a bed of good soil in a 
sheltered place, where they can be attend- 
ed to for water, &c., and when the rains 
come they can be planted out where they 


are wanted to bloom. Perhaps as an an-. 


nual there are few things to beat for gene- 
ral usefulness Phlox Drummondii.. It 
suits our climate remarkably well, and may 
be had in bloom the greater part of the 
year. It scoms strange to me that so much 
seed of this fing annual should have to be 


Selecting the. 


people that take any interest in flowers. I 
have an impression that they are consider- 
ed common ; if they were to be rechristen- 
ed with a more classical name perhaps they 
would be more admired than they are, for 
they are massive, beautiful, and deliciously 
scented when well grown. They should be 
sown if possible where they are wanted to 
bloom, but if that is not practicable they 
may be sown in beds of very sandy soil in 
March or the beginning of April, protect- 
ing them from heavy rains or too much 
wet in any way. When strong enough they 
can be planted out where ‘they are to 
bloom. A very pretty class of annuals are 


the everlastings, especially the Acroclinium ° 


and Rhodanthe, our climate suits them 
well, and mostly any one will be. pleased 
with them. Then there are the Balsams 
and Coxcombs. They are getting more at- 
tention, and as they do well in the open. 
borders if they have good rich soil and 
plenty of water, they are well worth a little 
trouble. The China Asters were reckoned 
the very cream ofautumn flowering annuals, 
and I suppose they are still; florists have 
improved them very much. Our summer 
is too hot and dry for them on, the plains, 
in the hills they do better. I have not 
had much experience with them, but I 
think they may be had on the plains at 
timeswhen they are better understood. Then 
there are Zinnias, Marigolds, and Gom- 
phrenas (Globe amaranths), which do well 
and do not require any particular care, but 
of course do better where they are well 
cared for; but the magnitude of the sub- 
ject of annuals quite appalls me. I cannot 
do better than draw attention. to the illus- 
trated catalogues of the seedsmen; they 
are full of information, and as it is all got 
up as a matter of competition in business, 
ii is as well done as it is possible to be. 
Even the seed packets, a good many of 
them at least, are covered with .informa- 
tion; the danger is, I think, that this sort 
of thing will be overdone; it belongs to the 
cramming system. of the age; there is no 
lack of information from many sources, 
only in cultivating annuals or any other 
sorts of plants, it is not what you know, 
or what you think, it is what you do that 
ig going to have any effect. To achieve 
success hard work is necessary, and the best, 
sort of knowledge as an aid to that is that 
gained by observation and experience. If 
a person has the cultivation of any parti- 
cular plant at heart, he will cultivate it 
well if he has never read one word about it. 
On the other hand, he may be crammed 
with information and yet do nothing. TI 
think it would be an advance if people 
were encouraged to think for themselves 
and act on their own honest opinions. 
More satisfaction, I think, would be gain- 
ed by thinking and acting independently. 


SUBSCRIBE TO . . 


‘The Australian Gardener.’ 


3s. 6d. per year, 
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“QUEEN.”—+Tlhhe names of the ~ best 
Chrysanthemums are legion. Apply to any 
seedsman, who will be only too happy to 
supply you with a catalogue. 


“BUFFALO.” —Yes ; this is akout the best 
time to set out a lawn. Trench the ground 


well, and with a liberal supply of manure 


work the soil up well. The roots may be 
layered along in drills, bat the better plan 
is to set the roots in holes a few inches 
Apart. One of the best grasses for lawns is 
the old English meadow grass Poa praten- 
sis, which is very hardy, and does well in 
dry places. wre) 


“CARNATION.” —We cannot give a list of 
the latest introductions of Carnations from 
England. The latest we have met with is 
known as the Lawson, introduced from 
America. It is spoken of very highly in 
the last. English mail files. 


“Corracs.’—This is the best time to dig 


‘up and divide Chrysanthemums. It is best 


to have one strong main shoot on a single 
root to begin with. 


_ “Sweet Pga.”—No; we should say that 
Sweet Peas are more popular in, America 
than in England. The States have magni- 
ficent shows devoted entirely to them. No 
standard classification has been made. 


“Porson. —The specimen sent is the 
poisonous weed known locally as the cocoa- 
nut weed, the Cape weed, Cape Tulip, and 
Cape onion. The botanical name is 
Homeria Collina, or Maraea Collina. The 
generic names are synonymous. 


“AMATEUR.” —Grow them from slips. 


“Suow.”—Table decorating is an art 
that must be learnt by practice. Any num- 
ber of. designs can be obtained, but success 
lies within’ the power of those most highly 
gifted. E ; 


“RoseBeps.’—Cowyard manure is the 
kest, although a little bonedust: is helpful 
once in two or three years. Nothing is 
easier than overfeeding with liquid manure. 


“Pxsts.’”—The best plan we have seen. 
adopted for slugs and snails is to liberally 
place patches of salt upon the footpaths. 
It seems to attract the night marauders, 
and «ills them. 


“Trevuis.”—We like to recommend the 
Passiflora (passion flower) and Clematis 
for trellises as a variety. But for 
a permanent trellis nothing compares with 
the climbing Roses. 


“SUBSCRIBER,” Quorn.—Our best advice is 
to order Foster Mellier’s “Book of the Rose,” 
from a bookseller. You will get all the 
information required in the best form; but 
we thank you for the query, and will deal 
with the subject as space permits. The 
abbreviations in Mr. Sewell’s catalogue you 
will find explained in the heading to each 
division. See page rr1 for instance, 


Dafois, 


Many lovers of the pretty and graceful 
Daffodils of spring are disappointed. this 
season that the Show that was held last 
year in Adelaide did not give suffi- 
cient encouragement to repeat the 
effort this season. A big Show cer- 
tainly entails a deal of time and 
trouble, but it would have been some 
‘couragement to repeat the effort season.* A 
satisfaction. if the enthusiasts had com- 
bined and held a Show on a small scale. 
It was not at all necessary to engage the 


Town Hall.: A small room in the city . 


could have been obtained, and without go- 
ing to a lot of trouble, the staging of a 
few tables, gracefully set’ out, would have 
‘been a sight that many lovers of flowers 
would have been glad to gee. The ex- 
pense could be made of a nominal charac 
ter, and as to the prize list, it might have 
been cut down 'to a few classes. Ten or 
a dozen for champion blooms and collec 
tions’ would have served the purpose, if, 
indeed, prizes are needed at all. We 
would much prefer to see exhibitors enter- 
ing their blooms for love, with a neatly 
printed certificate of merit to give an im- 
petus to the element of competition. - 
That Daffodils are popular flowers in 
Australia ig abundantly proved by the fact 
‘that scarcely a ° garden exists anywhere 
without them in some form. This popular- 
ity has grown wonderfully, too, within the 
last few years. It is only a very short 
while since the better strains of this lovely 
flower were introduced, and where the 
common garden variety of Jonquil was the 
only representative of the family year in 
and year out, we now find the latest in- 
troductions and novelties. True, we lack 
many enthusiasts to spend money in fancy 
priced introductions, or to attempt -any- 
thing in the science of cross-fertilization for 
new strains, but there are nevertheless a 
number of growers whose collections do 
them infinite credit, and quite enough to 
make an: exceedingly good show. We sin- 
cerely hope thai not another season will 
-be allowed to jpass without some effort to 
make.a Show, if even only om a moderate 
sscalOneusa uv, kayo aees ames ib : 
_-Our illustrations give a general idea of 
Daffodils that are easily grown and exceed- 
ingly ornamental.. An exhaustive article 
upon their classification and culture ap- 


peared in. the “Australian Gardener” in_ 


last September. number, and we now quote 
from the “Gardener” a selection of beauties 
that can be obtained for next season. 

- Selection of Tazetta.—From a garden 
-aspect the Tazetta section—or, as it is al- 


amost invariably termed, the Polyanthus 


-section—owes its popularity: to Dutch 
raised varieties, whose value lies in their 
adaptability to pot eulture. The following 
_are, however, thoroughly worthy of inclu- 
- sion: Hermione citrina, Hermione Medi- 


-terranea, Intermedius major, Intermedius — 


Sunset. ~ Se: eae 
wf Dutch Varieties.—Bathurst, Bazelman 
Major, Double Roman, Gloriosa, Grand 
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Monarque, Her Majesty, Jaune Supreme, 
Maestro, Paper White and its varieties, 
Queen of the Netherlands, Soleil d’Or, 
States General, White Pearl. The most 
useful of these for forcing are Paper White 
in two or three varieties, and Double 
Roman, all pure white and extremely flori- 
ferous. : 


Interesting Small-cupped Daffodils—In | 


addition to those to which attention has 
been called, there are several species that 
are extremely interesting, though.they may 
not possess high merit as florist’s flowers. 


Leedsii— Maggie May. 


Biflorus, the Primrose Peerless Daffodil, is 


well known, and much admired, as also are 


Jonquilla and its double form, both of 
which are delightfully fragrant. The Jon- 
quils are more useful for pot culture than 
for outdoors, where, if planted, they must 
have a warm, position, in which they can 
receive winter protection. Schizanthes 
orientalis is bunch flowered, and grows 14 
in. in height; while the rare little Sero- 
- tinus carries its flowers on slender stems in 
autumn. i 

Rare and Expensive Daffodils,—Except 


_in occasional instances, the rarer varieties 


have been excluded from the foregoing 
going selections, as the stock being very 
limited makes them exceedingly expensive 
to procure. Many. of these have been 
raised by the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, Mr. 
J. W. Barr, the Rev. Eugene Bourne, and 
Mr. Backhouse; while a few have come 
to us from Holland. To those who aspire to 
the dignity of being amongst the foremost 
specialists in Daffodil-land some of the 
novelties are essential, but it must be un- 
derstood that the purse should have long 


{From Peter Barr’s Catalogue. | 


strings if half a dozen or a dozen are 
wanted. 

There can. be no question. as to the mag- 
nificence of such as Peter Barr, Weardale 
Perfection, Monarch, Big Ben, Lord 
Roberts, Duke of Bedford, King Alired; 
or of the striking beauty of Albatross, Bor- 
der Maid, Cassandra, Una, Egret, Lucifer, 
Maggie May, Sceptre, Seagull, and White 
Queen, but one bulb of each of the seven- 
teen enumerated would involve an expendi- 
ture of upwards of 150 guineas at the prices 
quoted in Barr’s catalogue, The superb 


white Ajax Peter Barr heads the list with 
50 guineas, which must surely be a record 
for a single Daffodil bulb, in this or any 
other country. 


Abundant and Cheap Daffodils—Just as 
there are Daffodils whose cost is so great 
as to allow of their culture only by the 
favored few, so are there Daffodils which 
are so cheap that they come within the 
scope of any one having a garden. But 
strictly speaking, it is not for the home 
garden, often of severely limited extent, 
that low priced varieties are required, be- 


cause in tnis case the restricted numbers 


necessary do not involve a great outlay, 
except under special circumstances. It is 
those who wish to furnish areas of grass in 
lawns, wild gardens, woodland walks, and 
grassy meadows, demanding thousands of 
bulbs, that look for those which will make 
the best dispiay for the lowest initial cost. 
Scme excellent varieties are: Barii con- 
‘spicuous, Johnstoni Queen of Spain, Palli- 
dus praecox, Horsefieldii, Poeticus, Poeti- 
cus ornatus, Obvallaris, Sir Watkin, Burbi- 
gei, Henry Irving, Odorous, Princeps, Tela- 
monius plenus, John Bain, Emperor, Pal- 
merston, Abscissus, Stella, W. P. Milner. 


Daffodils for Rock Gardens.—Broadly 
speaking, any Daffodil that flourishes in 
the border will thrive in the rock garden, 
but the wise worker invariably cuts his 
coat according to his cloth, and rather 
selects “his varieties according to his 


rockwork. In rock gardens of con- 
siderable extent, such as are found 
in a few -places, situations can be 


found for representatives of the several sec- 
tions of the Narcissus family, but in small 
rockeries only those that make low growth, 
and will, therefore, be in harmony with 
their neighbors, ought to be chosen. It 
will frequently be found that varieties 
which make little or no progress in the 
general border will flourish amazingly in 
the rockery, for the simple reason that here 
a special soil may be: provided if desirable, 
and a position can be chosen that insures 
partial shelter from the sun. Again, in 
rockeries the perfection of drainage is 
readily ensured, and protective material 
can be applied. in winter if necessary. 
Some of the best for rockwork are: Cycla- 
mineus, Cyclamineus major, Juncifolius, 
the Sweet Scent Jonquil, Minor, Minimus, 
Nanus, Bulbocodium (Hoop Petticoat) in 
variety, Triandrus albus (Angel’s Tears), 
Macleaii, Moschatus. : 
Daffodils .-for Pots.—One occasionally 
hears it said that the varieties of Daffo- 
dils required for poti culture must be chosen 
with the greatest care, but as a matter of 
fact any sort one likes to put in pots and 
treat properly will grow and flower satis- 
factorily. Where failure accrues, the 


_cause can almost invariably be traced to an. 


error of management at some stage or the 
other, though, of course, the bulbs will now 
and again fail from no apparent cause. It 
is where forcing tactics are to be adopted 
that care is requisite in selection, judging 
the capabilities of the varieties by the 


simple expedient suggested in an earlier 


paragraph. Having these facts in view, the 
enumeration of varieties for culture in pots 
would merely be a waste of space, — 
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Carnations. 
a PINK. 


‘By R. Deay, in “The Gardener.” 


A desire was expressed a short time ago 
by one of your readers that I would write 
‘some account of the Pink. As it is the 
season of this fragrant flower, a few re- 
marks as to its history, characteristics, and 
culture may be acceptable to the readers 
of “The Gardener.” 

That the normal form of the Pink (Dian- 
thus plumarius) was that of a single blos- 
som, with some colored markings about 
the throat, and having a fringed margin, I 
-have no doubt whatever. One may, in the 
-present day, gather seeds from a fine, 
-double variety, sow them, and find among 
the progeny several single forms. Their 
_ appearance means that Nature oftentimes 
-harks back to normal forms, just to remind 
us of the origin of the double flower, and 
also to let us see she is not quite a passive 
actor in the floral drama. 

~The common name Pink means an eye 
in the Dutch language, from which it is 
supposed to be derived. Given, therefore, 
a common single Pink, with a fringed edge, 
and we have to consider the probable way 
along which the flower has travelled in the 
course of many years until it reached the 
large, double, finely laced and fragrant, 
smooth edged flower of the florist of the 
present day. Truly a great and important 
transformation. 

-It-is thought that the first attempts to 
cullivate the Pink as a florist’s flower 
commenced about the year, 1620—in the 
troublous reigns of Charles the First. We 
know from early records that improve- 
ments took place, and that a tendency to 
doubleness began to manifest itself. We 
may, therefore, assume. that towards the 
close of the seventeenth. and on through 
the eighteenth centuries the efforts of im- 
provers had been so-successful that by the 
year 1800 there had. been developed a 
double flower with a colored centre and 
white fringed petals, rich in perfume, and 
pleasant to theeye. — 

' Another epoch in the development’ of 
the flower ~then commenced, and efforts 
were put forth to get the bloom fully 
double, to produce some color in the petal 
édges, and to secure petals with: smooth 
and not serrated margins. I do not for a 
moment imagine that the florists of 1799 
had seti up in their minds an ideal flower, 
because they lacked experience; but I 
think that Nature helped them towards 
an ideal by developing in a rudimentary 
form characteristics which suggested to the 
florist the line along which the flower 
might be led in the way of development. 
_ The rudiments of. an ideal flower were 
obtaimed when, towards. the end of the 
eighteenth centuny, a florist named Major, 
who, it is said, lived in the South of Eng- 
land, raised from seed a Pink he named 
Lady Stoverdale, and it is recorded that 
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this. was the first Pink “possessed of that 
singular and beautiful ornament called 
‘lacing’ which is a _ continuation, of the 
color of the eye round the white and broad 
part of the petal.’ The promptings of 
Nature led the florist to seize upon this 
peculiarity and develop it, and that with 
considerable success. A catalogue in my 


possession, dating back to 1817, states that - 


of the garden or cultivated Pink “there are 
sixty double varieties in cultivation.” 

Up to 1880 the Pink was much grown for 
exhibition purposes, and during the forties 
and fifties many Pink shows were held 
about the country, the flower being very 
popular. What is desirable is a renewed 
interest in the cultivation of the Pink, and 
it ig only by keeping the flower before the 
public that this renewal can be encouraged. 

The Pink is not difficult to cultivate; 
and in order to have the fine laced varieties 
in the best character the plants should be 
in the open air. Presuming that good 
plants from pipings or layers can be had, 
it is excellent practice to plant them in a 
bed by themselves. The soil should be 
prepared some two months previously by 
selecting a piece of good garden ground, 
digging it deeply, and working into the 
soil some well decomposed manure, the 
Pink being a somewhat gross feeder. The 
foundation being laid in this way a layer of 
some 4 in. of refuse soil of a sandy charac- 
ter should be placed on the surface, and be 
gently forked over two or three times so as 
to incorporate it with the soil below. This 
addition should raise the bed, which may 
be 5 ft., or more or less, in width, and of 
any length some 4 in. or so above the level 
of the ground, which is a matter of some 
umportance in winter, as it admits of stag- 
nant moisture being drained from the roots 
during the time of heavy rains. ‘ 

Planting may be done at any time in 
September or October, the earlier the 
better, so that the plants can become well 
established before winter sets in. — This 
work should be done on a fine day, the 
plants being placed 18 in. apart each way. 
Three plants could thus be placed across a 
bed 5 ft. in width, or four could be manag- 
ed on one 6 ft. in width. The advantage 
of beds of about these widths is that the 
plants can be reached from the side paths 
when it is necessary. to inspect them. It 
is well at the time of planting to see that 
the plants have good balls of roots, and also 
to have on hand some fine sandy compost, 
in order to induce them ‘o start into acti- 
vity as soon as possible. As winter ap- 
proaches and rough weather may be ex- 
pected, it is al wise plan to peg down any 
lengthy side shoots to prevent them being 
tossed about by winds. 
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CARNATIONS WHOLESALE 


The following list gives an idea of how 
the Americans grow Carnations for sale. 
Mr. Taylor is only one of a large number of 
growers, and the tally of his lot runs con- 
siderably over 100,000, 

E. J.. Taylor, - Southport, Conn., has 
planted in white: Queen Louise, 5,000 ; 
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Flora Hill, 3,000; May Naylor, 1,000. .In 
light. pink : Daybreak, 4,000; Maud: Dean, 
4,000; Genevieve’ Lord, 20,000. Dark 
pink: William Scott, 15,000; Mrs, Fran- 
ces Joost, 15,000; Mrs. I. W. Lawson, 500 ; 
Cressbrook, 1,000. In red: G. H. Crane, 
2,000. Crimson: — General Gomez, 
2,000; General Maceo, 5,000; Governor 
Roosevelt, 4,000. Yellow variegated: El- 
dorado, 5,000; Golden Beauty, 500. White 
variegated: Mrs. G. M. Bradt, 5,000; 
Prosperity, 5,000.—Florists’ Exchange. 
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SOIL FOR CARNATIONS. 


Opinions differ on this question, and there 
is no reason. known to me why they should 
not. What is the requisite for a good car- 
nation soil? I have seen them well done in 
almost pure clay, and have seen equally as 
good Carnations obtained in a sandy loam. 
Taking all things into consideration, I prefer 
a medium heavy loam, with some vegetable 
fibre init, and with manure enough to make 
it sufficiently rich to support the plant until 
feeding on the benches is commenced. 
Some three years ago we laid up a compost 
of sod and only a small quantity of manure, 
the sod coming from a piece of very light 
upland. We also lay up annually a compost 
of heavy soil, composed of sod from an old 
pasture, with considerable clay in it, and 
cow manure, using these in the proportion of 
seven parts of soil to five parts of manure. 
This is our Rose soil ; and for Carnations we 
use this and the light compost in about equal 
parts after they are thoroughly mixed and 
pulverised ; and on planting we add a small 
proportion of sand to this mixture. The 
result is a medium heavy soil, and yet one 
which contains sufficient vegetable fibre; the 
sand has the tendency to make it friable and 
easy to work. I do not believe that it is 
necessary to havea heavy soil, but if the soil 
will hold moisture without becoming water- 
logged and therefore sour, much less care 
and attention to watering will be necessary. 

With horse manure we have had a great 
deal of experience, and are now fully con- 
vinced that, at least for Rose growing, it is 
decidedly inferior to cow manure. We have 
found, also, that with Carnations we have 
better results where no horse manure is used. 
I know that the horse manure is cheaper, 
and that many employ it, but for Carnation 
culture I should not hesitate to recommend 
the use of cow manure in preference, as I 
believe it will givea great deal more satisfac- 
tion to the grower. 

The practice of green manuring is becom- 
ing more and more popular,. and the farmer 
can here teach the florist some very impor- 
tantlessons. Take, for example, a certain 
tract of land which will ultimately be used for 
soil, and anything which will add to the fer- 
tility of this piece of land will in the’ end 
become of benefit to the plants for which the 
soilis used. ‘By green manures is meant 
any crop that is grown primarily for the pur- 
pose of improving the soil, and not for the 
harvested crop.” I take the liberty of 
quoting from Voorhees, who is an authority 
on this subject: ‘‘It is essential that the 
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soil contain mineral elements, phosphoric 
acid, potash, and lime, but a crop ofa nitrogen 
gathering plant will add to land enough nit- 
rogen to support several crops of wheat. By 
ploughing under a crop of aleguminous plant, 
such as red clover, cow peas, or soja beans, 
vegetable fibre is also added to the soil, which 
is of value, especially if the land has been 
cultivated for some years, and therefore defi- 
cient in this. For field culture this is espe- 
cially. valuable, and if green manuring were 
better understood it would be more widely 
practised. The presence of nitrifying bac- 
teria in the soil is essential, but they are 
usually presént in fields which have been 
under cultivation, and the presence of these 
bacteria can be recognised by the nodules 
which are formed on the roots of these legumi- 
nous plants. Keeping these points in mind; 
the securing of suitable soil is comparatively 
easy.,.—W. R.- Pierson, Florists’ Ex- 
change. 
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MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 


Probably no flower, with ‘the exception of 
the Rose, finds greater favour with the cul- 


tured classes of England at the present day - 


than the beautiful Malmaison Carnation. 
When the controversy was raging in Coro- 
nation year as to which was really the 
Queen’s favourite flower, Her Majesty so 
frequently appeared at public functions 
wearing Malmaison Carnations that had 
the controversialists not been blinded by 
their prejudice for another of Flora’s gems, 
they must at least have recognised the 
claims of this noble Carnation. It is still 
fashion’s favourite, and one had only to note 
the enthusiasm aroused in the Upper Ten by 
the magnificent exhibits of this Carnation 
at the Temple Show to feel that its position 
as such is very secure. 
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Sweet Peas. 
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Like every other plant growing in. our 
gardens, Sweet Peas have suffered con- 
siderably in this most untoward of seasons. 
Fortunately, however, for the happiness of 
their ever-increasing army of devotees they 
possess remarkable powers of recuperation, 
and a few sunny hours work wonders with 
the plants, bringing up buds where none 
could be'seen seven or eight days before. 
In my anxiety to bear testimony to the in- 
iquity of the weather I had well nigh for- 
gotten. to attach any blame to the voracious 
slug, who has certainly had far more than 
a fair share of the Sweet Peas this season. 
Let us hope that the advent of July will 
bring with it warm days and growing 
nights, when we: shall soon forget that 
trouble ever existed. 

Tt is at this period of the plants life that 
one usually commences a little special feed- 


ing, and it. will be wise to exercise more 


than ordinary care in doing it this year. 
The chances of the growths being sappy 
are very great indeed, and plants in this 
condition are invariably more difficult to 
feed than those which have a strong, 
thrifty nature. The danger lies, of course, 


jn overfeeding, this tending to the produc- 


tion of growth that is still more succulent. 


Nitrogenous manures should be studi- 
ously avoided, reliance being placed on 
foods of a phosphatic and, in a lesser de- 
gree, of a potassic character.. Two:or three 
days prior to a show it will be permissible 
to give a very light application of nitrate 
of soda, as this imparts color as well as 
size to the flowers. Those persons, and 
there are many such, who are shy of using 
this, may find almost equal benefit from 
soot, but this is slower in its action, and 
must be applied earlier—say, seven days in 
advance of the date at which the flowers 
are desired to be at their best. 


An important point in the growing of 
Sweet Peas for exhibition lies in the reduc- 
tion of the sprays on a plant. Assuming 
that the utmost care has been taken of the 
clumps from the time they were first 
formed, in the way of allowing abundance 
of room for every shoot to come away un- 
trammelled py its neighbors, and that the 
small sticks which are advisable imme- 
diately cae planting is done have been 
supplemented by thoroughly efficient 
stakes, there will certainly be more flowers 
set than the plant can possibly bring to 
perfection. Some buds must, therefore, be 
removed, so as to afford every chance to 
those which are retained. 


To numerous persons this may sound to 
be a considerable sacrifice, and for the 
moment it does entail a loss in garden 
effect, but it is only for such a short time, 
and our show blooms are so much finer for 
the thinning that no one should hesitate to 
carry it out. Once the all-auspicious day 
is passed, and the coveted prize is won 
(or lost), the plants may be allowed, nay 
encouraged, to flower away merrily, as they 
undoubtedly will do if they are properly 
looked after. To cease to trouble about 
the plants when ‘the show is past is a sin, 
as they are yet full of vigor, and ~ still 
give scores os excellent sprays. 

Sweet Peas have no equal amongst the 
dozens of annuals that are regularly grown 
in English gardens for persistence of 
blooming, provided they receive the atten- 
tion to which they are indubitably entitled. 


The principal thing is to (pick the flowers as 


closely as possible, so as to prevent even 
the semblance of the formation of seed 
pods. If the grower once allows the plant 
to turn. its energies towards the direction of 
seed development he will quickly see the 
effect upon it. In its anxiety to do one 
thing well it will let the one thing be that 
which will go towards its perpetuation— 
seed production—rather than to the bring- 
ing forth of more flowers. In good ground, 
watered and fed as may be necessary, 
Sweet Peas seem to’ have the power of 
practically perpetual blooming, and this 


is a trait that all lovers of the fragrant 


flower should encourage. 
ish, ab. Waricut, in “The Gardener,” 


TO CLASSIFY THE SWEET PEA. 


Colour vet'sus Form versus Nothing. 


“What has the Sweet Pea done that it 
should be subjected to all the horrors of 
classification?” is a question that many a 
lover of this. charming flower will growl out 
as soon as the subject of classifying it is 
mooted. : The answer must be, I fear, that 
we want to classify everything nowadays, 
we like to make the simple complex, the 
straight path crooked, and then to sit 


; down and glory in the beautiful tangle of 


rules and obstructions that our ingenuity 
has called into being. rm 

The florist isa wonderful fellow. There 
is no simple flower that he cannot hedge 
about and classify—to this end was. he 
born, and we have only to accept the 
situation. When Mr. W. P. Wright sug- 
gested at the Sweet Pea Conference two 
years ago that classification by color was 
the method he favored, the listening florist 
rubbed his hands and smiled a guileless 
smile. He smelt .complexities ahead. 
That color scheme is simple now: it will 
not be so simple presently. We are con- 
tent for the most part with selfs now, with 
a few half-hearted bicolors. By-and-bye 
there will be fancies and shows and Picotee- 
edged flowers, a galaxy of stripes, and 
spots, and bars, and then nobody will quite 
understand the arrangement, and the 
florist will be happy. - 

The alternative scheme, of classification 
by “form,” especially of the standard, has 
been discussed not a few times. I fancy 
that it was the Rev. Mr. Hutchings who 
first suggested that here was a natural 
grouping offered for those who chose to 
take advantage of it. 

The so-called ‘‘hooded” form is perhaps 
the most highly evolved type of all, but, 
sad to say, it-is closely related to a type 
where .th¢* standard is erect, and the 
margins are: not-curled over atall. This’ 
is the Sweet Pea of the damp, growing 
season, and the up-to-date cultivator who 


believes in “thin seeding’”’ and good soil. 


The notched standard is sufficiently 
noticeable, and it would be easy 
to separate novelties where — stan- 
dards were notched in this way 
from others in which the standard was en- 
tire. So farit all seems quite easy. We 
have but to cry “notch or no notch,” as we 
used to cry in those far-back schooldays, 
when the choice of innings at a Satur- 


-day’s cricket match was in progress, the 


while a pocket-knife with a chipped handle 
was flung skywards. But, stay, the 
quality monger comes in and declares that 
the notch is a defect, and that he will not 
grow varieties thus marked. He finds 
many people to agree with him, too, and 
it may well be that the Sweet Pea of the 
notched standard is on the high road to 
extinction. Then there will be only one 
group left, and classification by the form of 
the standard will have gone by the board. 
Perhaps it will then be color. or nothing. 
I fancy that I shall not want supporters 
when I say that I hope it will be nothing. 
~~‘ The Gardener,” - Cryptos, 
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Roses. 
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MILDRED GRANT. 


Messrs. A. Dickson & Sons, who, of 
late years, have taken the premier position 
as the introducers of new Roses of superior 
merit, have eclipsed all their previous 
efforts in the production of the Hybrid Tea 
Rose, Mildred’ Grant, which created a 
great sensation when first exhibited, and 
has maintained. its popularity ever since. 
It has yet to be proved in South Australia, 
as it was only obtainable here last season, 
but, as most of the Hybrid Teas succeed 
well here, rosarians look forward witha 
considerable amount of interest to the 
debut of this high-class Rose. 

The description of the raisers may be 
interesting —Of the many grand Roses 
that we have succeeded in raising and 
distributing, this truly magnificent variety 
stands out pre-eminent, and we can say 
without fear of contradiction that it is 
without a compeer. 


' Mildred 


. Never in the history of rose growing and 
‘rose exhibiting has any other variety ever 
obtained such unlimited praise and admira- 
tion. The blooms are of enormous size and 
substance, with high pointed centre, and last 
long in good condition. ‘Ihe petals which 
are of unusual length, are perfectly shell- 
shaped and very massive. The growth is 
robust, vigorous, and absolutely distinct, 
every shoot being crowned by a flower-bud 
which is carried on a perfectly erect and 
very stout flower stem. The foliage, which 
is light glossy green, is most striking and 
attractive, Altogether this is the grandest 
variety ever raised, and may be termed the 
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Rose of the Century. Color silvery-white, 
edge of petals shaded and bordered with pink. 
Awarded gold medal National Rose Society 
July, 1899; best rose in show, silver medal, 
Bath, 1900; best Hybrid Tea rose,’ silver 
medal, Crystal Palace, 7th July, 1900; best 
bloom, Manchester, silver medal, 14th July, 
1900 ; best Hybrid Tea, Nation Rose Society, 
Birmingham, silver medal, 18th July, 1900; 
best, Hybrid Tea rose, Richmond, silver 
medal, 26th June, tgo1 ; best Hybrid: Tea 
rose, Windsor, silver medal, 29th June, tgot ; 
best Hybrid Tea rcse, silver medal, Juner 
Temple, 4th July, rg01 ; and numerous other 


first prizes. 2 


It may be mentioned that Messrs. Dickson 
and Sons introduced to the rose world the 
undermentioned Hybrid Teas, and “Teas 
which have proved some of our most reliable 
roses, both for exhibition and the garden— 
Belle Siebrecht, Bessie Brown, Gladys Hark- 
ness, Killarney, Liberty, Shandon, Lady 
Mary Corry, Ethel Brownlow, Mrs. E. Haw- 
ley, and Muriel Grahame. At the National 
Rose Society’s Exhibition at the Temple 


Gardens, London, in July last, the silver 
medal for the best H.T. and Tea Roses 
respectively were taken by Bessie Brown and 
Muriel Grahame. 


Grant. | 


ROSE MARIE LAVALLEE. 


Superlatives are greatly abused froms of 
speech. But for the benefit of those who 
grow climbing Roses it is worth saying that 
a Rose named Marie Lavalee was this year 
by far the most brilliant.and conspicuous 
of some hundreds of different Roses on a 
pergola 150 yards long. I believe I got it 
from Nabonnand, but as I have not his 
catalogue I cannot be sure. I think it is 
offered by Guillot as Marie Levalley; I 
have not yet seen it in an English cata- 
logue—A, K. Butiry, Ness, Neston, Che- 
shire. 
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MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 


Is there some sunny sheltered spot in. the 
garden where can be planted a dwarf shrub 
for spring effect? If there is, nothing more 
beautiful can be chosen than Magnolia 
stellata. Dazzling white, each shrub is a 
mass of blossom. And such blossom !— 
beautiful, narrow petalled, starry flowers 
of large size almost covering the dark stems 
before yet a leaf has appeared. The whole 
has a truly Oriental appearance, and we 
hardly need to be told that the shrub has 
come to us from Japan. In height it does 
not generally attain so much as 5 ft., but 
it is of fine branching habit. I have been 
told that these shrubs should always be 
‘planted in the spring rather than the 
autumn. They are grand subjects for dis- 
tant effect, and are very beautiful when 
massed. I saw such a group this spring 
with all the ground beneath a carpet of 
Scilla Sibirica; the combination made a 
beautiful garden picture. 


Sa 
FRITILLARIA ASKABADENSIS. 


None of the Fritillarias are quite so 
stately and beautiful-as F. imperialis, the 
Crown Imperial. But F. Askabadensis is 
certainly an exceedingly charming variety, 
of somewhat similar habit, though the 
flowers are freer and looser. In height 
it attains 2 ft., and is equally adapted for 
culture in the rock garden or the perennial 
border. Moreover, the two flower at the 
same time, and the pale buff flowers of F. 
Askabadensis grown as a near neighbor of 
F. imperialis rubra make a pleasing effect. 
Like the older form, F. Askabadensis 
flourishes ina rich, loamy soil. I am 
rather curious to know if this plant is gene- 
rally in cultivation. I have searched some 
of the best known catalogues of growers 
who make a speciality of hardy plants, and 
van find no mention of it. 


PEGE ESOS 


THE POISONOUS HOMERIA. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir—The specimen of a plant you sub- 
mitted to me is Homeria collina, of Ventenat, 
variety miniata, hails from South Africa, it 
being first described from thence in 1799, 
and belongs to the order Irideae or Sword 
Lilies. Like all its relatives, it is un- 
suitable as food for all kinds of stock, and 
acting like poison when eaten, through . 
causing virulent inflammation of parts of the 
stomach and the intestines, in many cases 
resulting in speedy death both for man and 
beast, but with a difference in symptoms 
according whether the foliage is eaten, or 
the tuber. In the first case excessive 
looseness, in the other excessive constipation 
resulting. In March, 1893,° Mr. D. 
McAlpine, Government Vegetable Patholo-, 
gist, Victoria, published an exhaustive des- 
cription of this plant under the title 
“ Report on a poisonous species of Homeria, 
causing death of cattle feeding upon it,” and 
illustrated by a large coloured plate, con- 
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taining a great deal of information: 
partial analysis gave no indication of alca- 
Joid poison in the extract, thus apparently 
‘ndicating that there is no true’ poison 
present. Well-nourished cattle ‘or stock 
used to ‘a _ considerable mixture of 
edible and inedible plants, and which have 
learned to discriminate between them by 
cautious experimenting, will not touch 
dubious or dangerous herbage. But ill-fed 
stock, and such used to cultivated’ fodder 
only does so when pressed by hunger, just as 
men will. Therein lies one mode of avoid- 
ing evil results. Plants of the kind unsuit- 
able for food are provided by nature to 


bulbils, or’ minute bulbs, which form .in the 
axils of the leaves above the ground; while 
below it, the old tubers likewise are converted 
into such. ‘This is the cause of the rapid 
spreading of the plant in paddocks, where the 
natural herbage is kept low by.stock in the 
season of luxuriant growth, and neither 
pulling out of the plants, nor’ ploughing 
nor digging is effective, even when 
‘still young,’ as that ~ merely scatters the 
bulbils more. I am afraid that effective era- 
dication will prove too expensive, although 


bie Gape Tulip—Homeria @ollina, » 


prevent the ground becoming bare and 
barren through the removal of the useful 
ones, its fertility being largely due to the 
activity of vegetation directly and indirectly. 
Therefore, as_ the fodder plants disappear, 
room is made for the unfit ones, of which 
they promptly avail themselves. In the case 
of the Homeria (‘Cape Tulip”) the eradication 
by any other means than the choking of the 
plants by others, such as the Cape 
lion, etc. through permitting them “free 
growth for seyeral seasons wheré prac- 
tical, appears to be the only feasible 


Dande: 


a mode could be suggested,. and that’ the 
weed will have to run its course’ until the 
soil it affects becomes: unfit to support it 
from its. own . decayed leavings,. when the 
soil again will bear other plants in :exuber- 
ance.. - Gian’ chi much oeya7 Peo ate Tee 
» I. shall-be glad to. show. thé: pamphlet 
mentioned: to anyone-.at my. room: (No. 3). 


Public Library) and discuss the subject if 


desired, more fully... ; 
6p Poe sy, GeO TEPPER 
Norwood, Aug. AS, NG, “i 
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The ‘mode of - checking it: The © propa- ie a, 
gation is. not . only by seeds ~ or he ROE rchar : 
tubers, but by. exceedingly numerous small w EEK at 


C8 << COCCSs- 
PRUNING. - 


Sai a Wold LEEN ie edn ie et 
[From the “Agricultural Gazette,” N S.We] 


“One of the first things for the beginner 
to undertake, ashe approaches the practice 
of pruning trees and vines, is to form some 
conception of the purposes to ‘be served. 
Imitation is‘not the foundation of intelli- 
gent pruning, though it yields many yalu- 
able suggestions. Satisfactory work rests 
upon a coirect understanding of the 
reasons for each act, and to the attainment 
of this all study, obsérvation, and experi- 
ence should tend. Possessinz this, one can 
proceed capably, modifying method to. 
meet condition, and producing désirable 
results. Receive all suggestions, and then 
‘go quietly to the tree and study your pro- 
blem in its shade. ~The tree is the best 
revelator of its needs. Some of our best 
pruners afe.men who were untrained to 
horticulture before they entered upon 
their orchard work. ~ Reading, discussion, 
systematic instruction, are all valuable. 
They save much time and many errors; 
but recourse to the tree affords the 
sovereign test of attainment. These may 
be counted among the practical purposes 
to be attained by pruning: (a) Conveni- 
ence of the grower; (b) health and 
strength of the tree ; (c) regulation of heat 
and light; (d) attainment of strong bear- 
ing wood ; (e) attainment of size in fruit; 
and (f) promotion: of regular bearing. 

_ “On examining the tree, it will be found 
to be composed aboveground of a trunk 
from -which the main branches spring, 
which, in their turn, produce the laterals, 
on-which the shoots and spurs which bear 
the fruit are to ne found. Taking these 
points into consideration, one can hardly 


- fail to secure rays of light upon the sub- 


ject of pruning which seem dark to so 
many eee) w A Ee 
“Conyenience.—Trees which branch near 

the ground are most quickly and cheaply 
handled in all the operations of pruning, 
spraying, fruit thinning, and picking. 
Low trees with obliquely-rising branches 
are more easily cultivated than any form 
with: horizontal branches, unless the head 
is carried so high that the teams pass easily 
under the tree... To. do-thig sacrifice all 
the other conveniences :and: economies 
which actually determine _ profit, and -is 
really out of the question from a commer- 
Clalspoint Ot vicgware ses fp ae eee 
~ “Health and Strength.—-It is imperative 
in most’ parts of this State that the sun- 
shine be nob allowed to touch the ‘bark’ 
during the heat of the day. This protec- 
tion is secured even for young trees by low” 
branching. The’ low tree with properly 
spaced branches attains superior strength 
by virttic of thick, strongly knit, short 
growth” between brariches, “and by its’ 
strong, stiff, obliquely-rising “growth sus 


I2 


tains weight which brings horizontal 
branches to the ground, and thus even 
high-headed trees are liable to continually 
increasing interference with cultivation, 
and the desperate grower has to raise the 
head of his tree higher into the air and 
farther above the profit line, while at. the 
game time he renders it more liable to sun- 
burn, to bark-bind.ng, and to unthrift by 
forcing the sap to flow an.unnecessary dis- 
tance and through wood and bark which 
impede its movement. Besides a low tree 
escapes stress by strong winds which a high 
tree invites, and at the same time is less 
able to withstand... Pruning for health 
and strength of the tree also includes ‘the 
remoyal- of -unthrifty or diseased - parts, 
which are not only an. encumberance to 
the tree, but’ may- communicate to other 
parts the causes of their ill condition. 

“Heat and Light.—The maintenance of 
-strong bearing wood in the lower part of 
the tree is conditioned upon the proper 
pruning of the top of the tree. How far 
the upper levels or the shade layer of the 
tree can be safely opened, depends upon 
the local climate in each fruit region. The 
rule must be the higher the summer heat 
the denser the tree—the lower the heat 
the thinner the tree; but everywhere the 
proper condition of openness must be con- 
stantly in view in pruning. Not alone 
must this be done to maintain thrifty 
growth below, but it is also essential to the 
best growth and ripening of the fruit in 
the lower and interior parts of the tree. 
Fruit inferior in size, color, and quality, 
results in part from lack of pruning to re- 
gulate the admission of light and heat, 
sometimes one,’ sometimes both, to the 
shaded portion of ‘the tree. 

“Bearing wood.—Good fruit develops on 
good bearing wood, and good bearing wood 
is the product of proper degrees of light 
and heat as has just been urged ; but bear- 
ing wood in the case of some fruits is new 
wood, and reduction of old wood for the 
purpose of forcing the growth of new wood 
must be constantly in mind. Renewal is 
more or less a consideration with all trees, 
and especially the securing) of strong new 
wood. This is a point upon which close 
study of the bearing tree will yield most 
satisfactory suggestions. 

“Size of Fruit.—The size of fruit, provid- 
ing the tree is healthy and vigorous, de- 
pends upon the character and amount of 
bearing wood which the tree is allowed to 
catry. Removal of part of the fruit bur- 
den is done by thinning after it 1s well 
set, but this labor should always be mini- 
mised by antecedent pruning, which ad- 
justs the retention of bearing wood, accord- 
ing to the vigor, size, and bearing habit of 
the tree. Thinning out of bearing shoots 
and spurs, when either are. clearly seen to 
be in excess, should be the constant study 
of the pruner. 


“Regular Bearing. —This point is largely 


involved in the preceding and affords an 
additional incejitive. 
amount of fruit borne in one year involves 


the profit of two years because a tree can-, 


not produce an excessive amount of good 
fruit and perfect fruit buds for the follow- 


ing year. It may generally make buds 


'. Regulating. the 
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which will bloom but not always that. If 
it does make the bloom, it is no guarantee 
that the bloom will be strong and effective 
for bearing. Consequently pruning for 
reasonable amount of bearing should 
always be borne in view, and should be 
practised at the close of the year*of non- 
bearing with particular diligence, if the 
alternate years bearing habit is to 5e 
broken up.” 

The foregoing are among the practical 
purposes to be served in pruning, and it 
will be seen that there are various ends 
to attain; therefore have an ideal towards 
which to work and always have an object 
in view when severing branches, shoots, 
or spurs from any portion of the tree; 
never hy any chance losing an opportunity 
of picking up any points from your neigh- 
bor. | Bsa 


258 6 38 38 38> : 
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FORM OF TREE. 

The form of tree which in New South 
Wales has been found to give the. greatest 
satisfaction is the low vase form (some- 
times called the goblet form), and which 
shelters the fruit as well as the trunk, and 
also the ground in the immediate vicinity 
of the tree from the hot summer winds 
and sun, and minimises their effects. In 
pruning for this form the central branch 
is cut out and the tree is so formed as to 
leave the centre of the tree quite open, 
and the fruiting wood is so guided that 
the centre, as well as the outside and the 
bottom as well as the top, has plenty of 
room and light to develop good fruiting 
wood in every portion of the tree. In 
confining the tree to this form it may, to 
a certain extent, tend to give it a dwarfed 
appearance ; but this is of little moment 
in comparison with the many advantages 
which trees so trained possess over the 
high stemmed open centred, long-limbed 
shape in our very hot districts. The 
weight of the fruit is borne by strong, 
sturdy branches, which will not bend and 
swing with every breeze which blows, and 
while the fruit may tend to spread the 
main branches a little, even this has no 
ill effect as the young growth found shoot- 
ing out of the branches and laterals 1s 
sufficient to shade the interior of the tree 
to such an extent that no harm befalls it. 
It is well to see that the main branches do 
not start from the trunk too close to each 
other. It 1s best to start them from dif- 
ferent points radiating around the tree and 
at equal distances apart trom each other. 
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PRUNING TO OBTAIN A LOW HEAD 


AS APPLIED TO DIFFERENT 
- VARIETIES OF TREES, 


It.is as well to begin with the tree from 
the very start, which is at the time when 
it is transplanted from the nursery to the 
orchard, as a good beginning is half the 
battle. Assuming that a tree is about 
to be planted out, the first thing to do is 
to examine the roots carefully to ascertain 


how they have fared in their removal from 
the nursery, ad it is often found that the 
roots have been badly mutilated, especially 
in this country, where proper tree lifters or 
diggers are seldom used. Before plant- 
ing, all roots which have been broken or 
damaged should be cut away and all the 
young roots cut back to from within 6 to 
8 inches of the tap root. ~All small roots 
may be removed, leaving only the larger 
ones, as by digging up a tree which has 
been planted for some time it will be 
found, except in very rare cases, that the 
very small roots never throw out any 
young rootlets, but wither away and die, 
becoming a hiding place, perhaps, for the 
white ants, which often in time, through 
such medium, take possession of the tree 
and cause its ultimate death. The roots 
should be cut with a sharp knife, and in 
such manner that when the tree is planted 
the cut will face downward. By cutting 
this way, new roots, whith will form or 
rather grow from the cut, will have a ten- 
dency to grow in the required direction— 
downward. 

The next step to consider is as to how 
the top of the tree shall be dealt with 
This, of course, will depend largely on the 
age of the tree in question. If a two or 
three year old nursery tree, it may be ad- 
visable to leave either three or four short 
arms, as it is found that if the head is cut 
away, and only a straight trunk left, the 
top of the tree may not shoot, but will die, 
and the tree shoot from the root. This 
is often the case with the peach, but where 
a few shoots are left this danger is avoided. 
If a well-grown yearling tree, I would pre- 
fer cutting it back to a single stem. It 
must be borne in mind always that in mov- 
ing a tree it loses the greater portion of 
its roots, and that in consequence the re- 
maining roots are unable to sufficiently 
support or nourish the growth above 
ground, for which the whole root system 
was intended. We must, therefore, 
shorten the top in such a way as to re- 
establish the lost equilibrium, and the 
planter must bear in mind that is is al- 
ways better to cut a newly-planted tree 
back rather severely than to leave it with 
too much top, as by so doing it will re- 
cover more quickly, and in the end make 
a much better tree. 
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OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


By W. S. CAMPBELL. 


Judging from the cold weather exper- 
ienced in July and August it is probable 
that we may have a late spring. 

This is one of the busiest’ tames of the 
year with both vegetables and flowers in 
sowing, planting, pruning, lawn-making, 
walk-making, &c. 

With a good start in the spring, the 
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chances are in favor of a good vegetable 
supply in the summer. 


' So far the season has been favorablé as 
regards rainfall for the garden, for over a 
vast’ portion of New South Wales the 
ground is in a satisfactory condition, and 
the prospects of good rains during the com- 
ing summer seem to be satisfactory. 

Whilst there is yet time a sufficient .ex- 
extent of ground should be prepared on 
which to carry on a _ succession of vege- 
tables; not that it need take a very exten- 
sive space in which to grow all the vege- 
tables needed by a fair-sized family if pro- 
pez economy be carried out. The greait 
point to keep in view is; never to allow any 
part of the vegetable garden to remain un- 
occupied longer than can. possibly be avoid- 
ed. Use abundance of good dung for all 
vegetables, and, if possible, use it in a well- 
rotted condition, without the best part, or 
the soul of it; so to speak, having been 
washed awaly by rains. 

Asparagus.—August, is a good time to 
plant this useful vegetable before the 
shoots have started into growth. If plants 
have been raised from seed, they can be 
moved without much injury to their roots. 
Should, however, roots be obtained from 
other gardens the chances are that many 
roots will be injured, bruised, and broken. 
Look well over the plants before planting, 
and remove with a sharp knife all bruised 
and broken roots, and trim all rough ends. 
Make wide trenches, with the bottoms 


raised in their centres an inch or two, so 


that the crowns of ithe plants may stand 
higher than the ends of the roots, which 
should be well spread out. When filling in 
the trenches with soil, shake fine soil well 
in amongst the roots, and when the work 
of filling in is finished, the soil should be 
about 2 in. above the crowns of the plants. 
The rows should be about 18 in. to 2° ft. 
apart, and the plants about 18 in. apart in 
the rows. The spaces between the rows 
might be made use of for quick-growing 
vegetables, such as lettuce, mustard and 
cress, radishes, and other salad plants, 
which should be fit for use before the as- 
paragus shoots make too dense a covering. 
Old asparagus beds should be cleaned up, 
and a good dressing of farmyard manure 
might be forked in amongst the plants 
without interfering with o# injuring their 
crowny. As the asparagus is a native of the 
sea coast, where the sandy soil is impreg- 
nated with salt, it follows that an occa- 
sional’ ‘dressing of coarse waste salt would 
be likely to prove- beneficial. 

Artichoke (Globe)—Young plants or 
suckers may be planted out. A very few 
plants will prove sufficient for any family. 

Artichoke (Jerusalem).—Plant out dur- 
ing the early part of the month as large an 
area of ground as can be spared. If more 
tubers are raised than the family can con- 
sume the spare ones can be used with ad- 
vantage by pigs. ae 

Beans (French or Kidney).—These are 
tender vegetables, which should not be 
‘sown until frosts are unlikely ‘to occur. 
Use plenty of farmyard manure when pre- 
paring the ground, and sow in rows about 
2 ft. Gin. apart for dwarfs, and 4 ft. or so 
for the tall-growing kinds. Sometimes it is 
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a good plan. to sow the tall beans in double 
instead of single rows, and this is worth 
trying: Sow the beans 3 or 4 in. deep and 
4 to 5 in. apart in the rows. 

Beet (Red).—Sow a little seed during 
the ménth in sufficient quantity for re- 
quirements. It is much better to sow from 
time to timé than all at one time, as by 
that method a constant succession can. be 
kept up, except from some unavoidable: ac- 
cident; and. the same system) should be car- 
ried out with all vegetables. Beet seed 
sometimes takes a good while to come up 
after sowing; but if it be soaked well, or 
spread out on a moist bag and covered with 
another moist bag or some material that 
will retain moisture well, such as old flan- 
nel or something of that. kind, the beet seed 
will germinate in a few days; but the bags 
or flannel or other stuff should be kept 
moist. As soon as the first sign of the 
bursting of the seeds’ coats can be detected, 
the seed may be sown, but the soil should 
be watered after the seed is sown. Unless 
this be done the seed may perish if the soil 
is dry: Drills should be about 18 in. apart, 
1 in. deep. Cover with fine soil and press 
this down about the seeds. -Thin out 
seedlings to 9 in. or 1 ft. apart... Sow 
the globe varieties in preference to the long 
tap-rooted kinds. 


Silver Beet—One of the most . useful 
of vegetables; is not grown so largely as 
it merits. It is to some extent, if the term 
may be used, a permanent vegetable—that 
is, the leaves may be pulled time after time 
for a considerable period if the plants be 
well treated and looked after. Sow the 
seed in a seed-bed, and transplant when the 
seedlings attain a few inches in height to a 
well-manured bed, where they are to re- 
main. ° : 

Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Savoy Red Cabbage.—Sow a 
little seed of each of these vegetables occa- 


sionally during the month, and plant out’ 
from former sowings, or from beds where: 


plants have been pricked out. Use abun- 
dance of good farmyard manure for all 
these vegetables, and cultivate the soil bet 
tween them frequently as they are growing: 


manured shallow trenches. 

Celeriac (or Turnip-rooted Celery) is 
worth trying. A little seed may be sown 
in a seed-bed or box, and the plants treated 
as ordinary celery; but they may be grown 
on a flat bed, and they will not need 
earthing up or blanching like celery. 

Carrot.—Sow a little seed from time to 
time. ‘Thin out the seedlings well as soon as 
they are-an inch or two in height. Keep 
the carrots from! weeds, and run the-hoe 
between. the drills frequently. 

Cucumber.—Sow a-few seeds in a warm 
corner under shelter, and plant out the 
young cucumbers when large enough to 
move. In cool districts the plants should 
bo well protected from frosts at nights. 

Leek.—Sow a little seed, in a seed-bed, 
of this useful vegetable, and transplant the 
young leeks when they have grown to 
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about the ‘size’ of an ordinary pen-handle, 
or larger. The leek-needs very rich. ‘soil to 
enable it to grow to the greatest perfection. 
Plant in shallow trenches, so that water 
and liquid manure can be most easily ap- 
plea. ; 
_ Lettuce.—Sow a little seed in a seed-bed, 
and plant out’ when large enough to 
handle... Seedlings, which may. be: avail- 
able now, should be» planted, a few ata 
time, in order to- keep up a succession. 

Melons.—Sow in the open ground in the. 
warniest localities; but in the-cold! districts 
seed should be sown under protection. . 

Onion.—Seed may be’ sown largely dur- 
ing the month. Drain the beds. well, 
manure heavily, and make the surface: soil 
as fine as possible. Sow in drills about 12 
or 15 in. apart, and do not cover the soil 
more than half an inch with soil at the 
most. Keep -the young onions free from, 
weeds when they come up, and thin out as 
the plants become strong. For the produc- 
tion of pickling onions.sow the seed broad- 
cast thickly. Try seed of potato onion, 
Brown Spanish, White Spanish, Anderson’s 
Market Model. The last-named is a beau- 
tiful onion worth trying. 

Parsnip.—Sow as largely as may be re- 
quired during the month. Dig the soil 
deep, but avoid using manure if it can be 
avoided. j ; 

“Peas—Sow extensively from time to 
time. Dig the ground well, and use abun- 
dance of manure. Provide sticks or supr 
ports as soon as the young peas appear. 
Keep well weeded and do not earth up the 
peas. Bonemeal, superphosphate of lime, 
lime, or gypsum. will be found useful. But 
do not add ordinary lime to stable or 
farmyard manure. Apply it either to the 
soil before or after applying the dung. 
Yorkshire Hero is one of the most useful 
varieties to grow. 

Potato.—Plant a few rows of Kidney 
potatoes or the Early Rose. The ground 
should be well drained, and if not of good 
quality should be heavily manured with 
farmyard dung. Plant in rows about 3 ft. 
apart, and drop the potatoes about 1 ft. 
apart in the rows 5 or 6 in. deep... 

Radish.—Sow a little seed from time to 
time to keep up a continuous supply.. _ 

_Rhubarb.—This may be planted out at 
any time during the month. Manure the 
ground heavily, mixing the manure tho- 
roughly well with the soil. If the soil be of 
very rich quality the manure need not, per- 
haps, be applied. Plant the rhubarb so 
that the crown of the planits be covered 
with about 2 in. of soil. Spread a mulch: 
oi stable manure over the top of the bed. 
Clean up old rhubarb beds and fork in, a 
dressing of manure. Then spread a mulch. 
around and ‘between the plants. 

Salsify—Sow a little seed in drills about 
15 in. apart. When the plants come up 
thin them out to about 5 or 6 in. apart in” 
the rows. ° epia Siar 

ip.—Sow a little seed in drills about 
1-ft. or 15 in apart. =~ Caras 

Tomato.—Sow seed when convenient, 
and plant out any young tomatoes which 
have already been raised for the purpose. 
When frosts are likely to’ occur protect 
the planted out tomatoes at night.—‘“Agri- 
cultural Gazette of New South Wales.’ 
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FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS. 
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The Condollea (stylidium) is a native 
plant common around Adelaide. The 
mechanical arangement ‘provided for 
supplying the’ bees which © frequent ~ 
it with pollen is remarkable. In 
the centre of the flower is a_ long 
column,: which is really the pistil and 
stamens combined. At the end is the 
stigma surrounded by anthers. The latter 
nipen first, and have dried up and fallen | 
away before the stigma matures. This 
elongated column is very sensitive, and acts 
as follows: A bee is guided to the honey 
in such a way that it must touch the sen- 
sitive base of the column. Immediately 
the column springs up, and if the bee -s 
large enough, receives the pollen from the 
anthers. ., It is almostpinned down to the 
tube of the flower, and has to wriggle side- 
ways to get out, thus helping to brush the 
pollen off the anthers. . The column. after , 
a while returns to its former position, and . 
subsequently is ready when the stigma 18... 


spring up again and collect the pollen from 
the back of a bee which has just come from 
a younger flower: The action may be imitat- 
ed by touching the column with a piece of 
wire. . The fifth petal has formed into a 
sori of lip, which is provided with horns. 
These latter guide the column on its way 
back, and steer it to‘its correct position. 
Grevillea has the stigma doubled up out 
of the way until the anthers have ripened. 
Mimulus has a ‘style divided into two 
plates. As the insect pushes past into the 
flower one of these plates is bent down and 
sweeps off the pollen. As the insect emer- _ 
ges, this plate, being elastic, springs back 
against its fellow, and any new pollen col- ~ 
lected from the anthers of the flower rubs 
against the lower. insensitive side of the 
plate. f 
Orcuips.—Orchids being peculiar im 
structural arrangement, are particularly 
worthy of study. Ona column facing the 
lip of the flower are the stigmas and the 
anthers. The latter are situated at the 
top of this column, and the stigmas are” 
below to the right’ and left. The column | 
is prolonged into a rostellum or beak. The :; 
pollen is in large’ masses, each of which is ~ 
upon a stalk. Although the pollen is in 
such a position that ib might fall on ihe 
stigmatic surfaces, the latter are protected 
from it. Also the pollem is not in small 
grains ready for dispersion, and each mass 
is firmly fastened * by ~its stalk to the 
column. If a small piece of stick be pushed 
in against these pollen masses they adhere 
and stand erect; if now they be watched. 
for a‘while they ‘will be seen’ toybend down- | 
wards and slightly outwards. The reason is 
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obvious. . A bee carries them away,;.,if 


. they remained erect they would simply be 
placed back again into the.same place cn 
~ another flower. 


However, after they bead 
forward they-are exactly in. the right posi- 


_ tion to strike the stigmatic surfaces. On 


contact with these latter small portions are 


., torn away, and adhere, leaving the remain- 
. der for fértilising other flowers. Only one ~ 
- orchid has dry pollen, but.a sticky mate-.. 
. vial is.exuded to make‘it adhere. 


The Catasetum is an orchid’ with male 
and female flowers separate; consequently 
it must be insect fertilised. It is remark- 
able for having the pollen masses on the 
end of a very.sensitive curved stalk. When 
a-bee alights on the lip it moves the long 
antenna-shaped appendage which acts like 
a trigger, and causes a fine membrane to 
break away and release the pollen stalk, 
the latter being in a high state of tension. 
Darwin tried the experiment. of touchiag 


the trigger with a hair, and found-the pol- » 


len masses were projected 3 ft.’on to a 
piece of glass.placed in the line of fire. 


In order to prove to‘ you. that 
certain insects are indispensable- for - 
fertilising certain flowers I may cite 


the case of the English clover, which was- 


planted in New Zealand. No seeding took 
place until the bumble bee was imported 
from England for that purpose. Seed 


readily formed after the arrival of that~ 


useful insect. . 


“In general, different groups’ of insects” 3 
according’ to their sense of taste or color, 


ripe and the anthers have dried away, to vite length of tongue, their movement and 


dexterity have produced various odors, 
colors, and forms of flowers. Insects and 
flowers have both progressed. towards per- 
fection,” so says one writer. 24 
As an example, one tropical orchid has a 
spur 12 in. long, and can only be fertilised 
by an insect which has a proboscis of that 
length. Insects with shorter tongues would 
not. visit the: flower, as the honey would be 
inaccessible to them. clan 
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LEUCOJUM HERNANDEZI. ~~ 


en 


are of an intense green color. 
is seen to the best advantage in the wilder 
portion of the garden, and in this it re- 
sembles the blue-flowered Commelina. 


Both are apt to be eclipsed by more showy 


subjects in the ordinary border ;: but: see 
them in some spot given over to ferns, 
some copse under deciduous trees, and 


then we appreciate fully their delicate 


beauty and graceful growth. . Leucojum 


The plant: 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1903. 


Hernandezi is considerably taller. thancthe 


well-known L. vernum ; indeed, it is more. 


closely/allied to the Summer Snowflake, L. 
estivum. lt. should be noted that whén 
the Leucojums are lifted and dried they 
should be. amongst the first bulbs to be 
replanted in autumn, as it is not advisable 
tc keep them out of the ground long. 
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BRODIEA UNIFLORA. 


This plant is sometimes known as Tri- 
téleia, or the Spring Starflower. It is cer- 
tainly o1e of the, most beautiful of our 
early flo vering bulbous plants, and deserves 
a place in every garden. I saw it growing 
lately ip an old-fashioned garden, where 
ic had been left ‘undisturbed, and had 
grown into large bold clumps. The pale 
flowers, faintly tinged with color, are large, 
and are charmingly displayed growing out 
of a carpet of blue Forget-me-Nots. The 
plants need a sunny position, but are not 
particular as to soil. There are many 
other varieties of Brodiea that are far too 
seldom seen. , 
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THE CATERPILLAR PLANT. 


Doubtless the long-suffering amateur 
would not hesitate to apply this name to 
many of the subjects in his garden, whose 
proneness for the company of caterpillars 
would render- the application justifiable. 
The real Caterpillar Plant, however, is 
very rarely seen in cultivation, and pro- 
bably most people have never seen it. © It 
is a hardy annual from Africa” and 
Southern Europe, and belongs to the great 
Pea family (Leguminose). 

Unlike most members of the family, it 
is, however, rather. lacking in beauty, and 
were it not for the very curious seed pods 
it bears would probably be entirely 
ignored. . It is these which give to the 
plant its popular name; they are borne 
singly on stalks from the axils of the 
leaves, and so much resemble caterpillars 


_ in their shape and markings.as to make 


the bestowal of the name comprehensible. 
Seeds are sown in the open in spring, 

and the plants treated in the way usual 

with hardy annuals; but as they do not 


make a great floral display they may have 


any odd corner of the garden allotted to 
them. Scorpiurus is the Caterpillar 
Piants’s generic name, and vermiculata is 
the species most generally grown. It 
blooms in June or July. 


E.-J. C. 


Royal Agricultural and “Hlonticultural society. 
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OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Gardeners who have been industrious 
will reap their due reward of pleasure this 
month particularly, and succeeding months 
of brightness in blossom. Those who have 
not been industrious may envy those who 
have. The season is most bountiful, but 
the bounty of Nature requires attention. 
We are looking forward to the Horticul- 
tural Show on the 22nd of the month as 
promising the finest display of flowers ever 
gathered. . 

Edgings that have not been trimmed 
should be clipped before the summer sets 
im, and any gaps filled. Lawns should also 
be planted. We notice that the Buffalo 
Grass is still the leading favorite, and 
several lawns are being set out with it. 
There is nothing to say against it, but it 
does not: compare wilth the iold English 
meadow grass, Poa Pratensis, for general 
utility and beauty. It never looks ugly, 
and has no: worn-out period like other 
grasses. Summer and winter alike it re- 
tains that even softness and lovely green 
color for which England is so famous. We 
cannot understand why it has not gained 
in favor here. 

The highly favored Carnation, which is 
fast coming into vogue, will soon be show- 
ing all its beauty. The chief assistance re- 
quired by this plant with many gardeners, 
who do not make a specialty of it, is to 
keep it from flopping about in an ungainly 
fashion peculiant to its natural habit. Wire- 
netting is no doubt the most simple and 
effective method of dealing with the 
plants. 

We would like some of our professional 
gardeners to explain the reason why they 
have allowed the once popular Verbena to 
go out of cultivation. We cannot help 
thinking that they are to blame for the 


scarcity of this beautiful flower. Ib is 
rarely seen now, even in. the cottage gar- 
dens, where at one time it was grown in 
preference to most other flowers. The 
varieties contain some beautiful colors, 
they are exceedingly easy to cultivate, and 
make a rare good show. They can be 
planted now, and we hope to see a revival 
in their cultivation. | 

Petunias, too, promised to have a run. 
But the-interest in them seems to be flag- 
ging. They make a bonny bright show of 
coloring in the spring and summer, and are 
very effective. Cinerarias, too, have never 
been cultivated as they should be. Most 
people seem to have a notion that they 
are only suitable for the glasshouse. This 
is a great mistake. They can be grown. 
in the open garden as easily as Geraniums, 
They carry a magnificent display of colors, 
and are most profuse bloomers. Tt is too 
late now to bed them. out, but attention 
being directed to their beauty, as now in 
bloom might induce gardeners to remem- 
ber them for sowing next season. 

We are pleased to note that Portulacas 
are receiving more consideration for sum- 
mer blooming. They are quite fascinating 
when on the hottest day they seem to smile 
and revel in the glowing sun, while other 
flowers droop and. wilt. They can be set 
outi now, and the double varieties have 
some raire beauties amongst them. 

Plant out some Ipomaeas for trailing on 
fences, against walls, or for trellising. They 
like the summer sun, and look very gay, 
especially in the early morning. 

Do not forget the gay Zinnias. No sun 
is ever too hot for them, and. they throw 
some lovely blooms when every other 
flower is drooping in, the sweltering heat. 
Plant them out now. 

When bedding out your Sunflowers and 
Rudbeckias, remember that they are tall 
growers, and if put in front of smaller 
flowers will hide everything. 

Mimulus are pretty flowers very much 
neglected. Seti out a few plots of them, and 
you will be surprised at the effect. 

Fuchsias are beginning to put on wood. 
Pinch them back; also Begonias and Jus- 
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titias. Syringe your Roses for aphis, and 
sulphur them for mildew. 

Grasses are always wanted for decora- 
tive purposes. Plant some now, such as the 
Heather Grass (Stipa pennata), Hare’s Tail 
(Lagurus ovatus), Eulalia Japonica, and 
the Himalayan Grass. If cut before seed 
formation they will adorn the best of 
rooms indefinitely. 

We have been supplied with a report of 
a paper upon flowers for cutting, by Peter 
Bisset, of the Washington Florists’ Club, 
published, we think, in “The Florists’ Ex- 
change.” The months mentioned through- 
out the paper correspond with our Septem- 
ber and October, and is interesting, there- 
fore, to our readers at the present time. © 


FLOWERS FOR CUTTING 
OUT OF DOORS. 


(Read by Peter Bisset before the 
Washington, D.C., Florists’ Club). 

Daffodils open the season for outdoor 
cut flowers about the second week in 
March. By planting liberally of the well- 
known forcing varieties we can get a sup- 
ply of very fine flowers for cutting. We 
have cut extra fine blooms from Hors- 
fieldii, Empress, Emperor, and Trumpet 
Major. The earliest to flower are Princeps 
and Golden Spur. 

Daffodils will be followed closely by the 
Jonquils and the Narcissus poeticus in suc- 
cession. I would strongly recommend to 
those who have the ground to spare to 
plant all the bulbs of Daffodils you can. 
The bulbs you have forced in the green- 
houses during the winter can be planted 
out of doors, and the second season after 
planting will flower abundantly, and in a 
few years you will havea fine lot of flower- 
ing bulbs. 

A. little later, about the 18th, we have 
_the Magnolia stellata, sometimes called 
-Halleana, and the first of all the 
Magnolias to flower, giving semi-double 
blooms of white color and delicious 
fragrance. This is a shrubby variety, and 
never grows to the height of the better 
known Magnolia conspicua, but when in 
flower the whole bush is literally covered 
with beautiful star-shaped blossoms. 

Flowering at the same time is the 
Forsythia suspensa, a very satisfactory 
shrub, with its long sprays of lovely yel- 
low flowers; it lends itself to house de- 
coration well, and a large vase of it al- 
ways attracts attention. This is followed 
by Magmolia conspicua, which well repays 
one for the space it occupies. Every 
Spring it is covered with large cup-shaped 
white flowers, and is well worth growing 
for cut bloom. Next come the Hyacinths, 
about the 26th of March, and if planted 
in good season in the-fall, and in good 
soil, they will surprise one who knows 
them only as forced in the greenhouse. 

Flowering at this time, the third week 
in March, we have the Forsythia viridis- 
sima, which, while not quite so effective as 
Forsythia suspensa, flowering a little later, 
lengthens the blooming season very accept- 
ably. This variety.grows more erect, and 
without the drooping habit of suspensa. 

April brings with 1t Tulips in all their 


bright and gorgeous colors. The bulbs 
should be planted in good soil, and as soon 
after the month of October as possible. 
During the first week of April we have 
generally the double flowering cherries, 
and I cannot too strongly recommend this 
class to florists for cut flowers. The best, 
in my judgment, is the pink Japanese, 


Cerasus Sieboldii rubra-pleno, flowers semi-- 


double, white, tinged with red, lasting 
well when cut. The best white is Cerasus 
sinensis flore-pleno, growing to a good-sized 
tree, and while in flower the tree is a mass 
of white blossoms. , 

Flowering with the cherries are the 
double flowering peaches. In Persica vul- 
garis flora alba plena we have a beautiful 
small tree, the branches entirely hidden by 
its white flowers, which are perfectly 
double and last well in water. In Persica 
vulgaris rosea plena, we have the counter- 
part of the white, except in color, which 
is a beautiful rose color, as its name im- 
plies. The same may be said of Persica 

* vulgaris sanguinea plena, which is a beau- 
tiful bright red, and is very fine, almost 
as deep in color as the Crimson. Rambler 
Rose., 3 

Next come the double flowering crab 
apples, wonderful in their wealth of blos- 
soms. The flowers shade from white to 
pink, the two colors making a beautiful 
combination. The Pyrus angustifolia 
(sometimes called Betchel’s rose-flowered 
crab) is one of the very finest of the flower- 
ing crab apples. The tree is of medium 
size, and the flowers are quite fragrant and 
of a beautiful delicate pink color. The 
Pyrus malus spectablis rosea plena is 
ancther crab apple that deserves to be 
more freely planted. The flowers are 
double, rose-colored, and quite fragrant. 
All of the crab apples stand well in a cut 
state, and should be more planted for 
florists’ work, especially for decorations of 
stores or dwellings. 

The second week in April finds Ex- 
ochorda grandiflora in bloom. Beautiful 
as this shrub is in flower, I am sorry to say 
it will not last long enough when cut to 
make it profitable for florists. 

The Japan quince is in all its glory at 
this time, ranging in color from deep red 
to white, lasting well in water. We find 
it very useful, and believe florists would 
find it profitable to grow for cutting. The 
20th of April brings us to the Dogwoods, 
and if you have not already planted the 
pink-flowered variety, be sure to do so 
next fall. And plant plenty of it, as there 
ig a great future for it, both for cut flowers 
and for lawn decoration. 

We find it a fine thing for cutting, last- 
ing well in water, and a branch each of 
the pink with the white make a very 
beautiful combination. In ordering the 
pink-flowered variety be sure to state ex- 
pressly that it is Cornus florida rubra that 
you want. J have known, of quite a num- 
ber of people who sent for the red Dog- 
wood and got instead the red stemmed 
Dogwood Cornus stolonifera, or sanguinea, 
and would not believe the nurseryman had 
sent them what they had ordered. 

Blooming at the same ‘time as the Dog, 
woods we have the Styrax obassia, another 


white flowering small tree from Japan, 
flowering in drooping racemes, about five 
inches long, on the short lateral shoots; 
the flowers are quite fragrant and useful 
for cutting. 

The Lilac is in bloom with us about 
the third week in April, and should be 
largely planted. The plants you have 
forced for winter flowers and did not suc- 
ceed in selling will, if planted out, in a 
few years, make fine, profitable bushes. 
Care must be taken, however, to remove 
all suckers, as the finer Lilacs come grafted 
either on the privet or common Lilac, and 
if the suckers are not removed the stock 
will soon’ outgrow the more desirable 
variety, and your improved plant be lost. 
Varieties we can recommend are: Princess 
Alexandra, pure white and one of the 
finest; Emil Lemoine, rosy Lilac double 
flowers, very large and of fine form; Marie 
Legraye, large panicle, white flowers (this 
also makes a good forcing variety), 
Lovaoriensis, single flowers, silvery pink 
color, panicles erect and very large; Presi- 
dent Grevy, large flowers, double, blue 
color. 1 

Another fine shrub or small tree that 
has not received the attention it deserves 
for this purpose is the Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia, from China. The foliage is 
pinnate, like that of the Mountain Ash. 
The plant flowers in clusters of white 
racemes with a yellow spot in the centre of 
each bloom, which changes to reddish pur- 
ple. It flowers about the third week in 
April, and is a very free bloomer; the 
flowers are of great beauty, and last a long 
time when cut. This would make a very 
desirable plant to force for winter bloom 
as a pot plant, and I am sure there will 
be quite a demand;for it when it becomes 
better known. ; 

The English Hawthorns are all in 
flower at this time, and in Crategus 
oxyacantha coccinea flore pleno Paulii we 
have the very best of the double scarlets, 
and in Cratzegus oxyacantha flore pleno we 
have the finest of the double whites. The 
double are much superior to the singles 
for cutting, although the singles are much 
more fragrant. } : 

The Spireas are in full beauty at this 
time. specially desirable for cutting are 
Spirea Van Houttei, which never fails to 
give plenty of long sprays of beautiful 
flowers, and Spirea Reevesii, also a fine 
shrub, and cutting, though not flowering 
quite as freely as Van Houttei, although 
I consider it handsomer than the latter, 
both in flower and leaf. 4 

The last week of April brings the Snow- 
balls, the first to flower being Viburnum 
opulus sterilis, and it is a beautiful shrub, 
literally laden every spring with large 
balls of white flowers. Closely following 
is the Japanese Viburnum picatum. 
This is considered by most: people the hand- 
somest of all the Snowballs; but to me 
Viburnum opulus sterilis is the finest. 
Its habit of growth is more graceful, and 
its flowers, borne on longer stems, droop 
very prettily, while V. plicatum is very 
stiff and erect in growth and flower, and 
the individual blooms are not as large as 
those of V. opulus. — 
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The Mollis and Ghent Walcs aoe at 
this time, and in this class we have some 
very beautiful colors. The hybridizers 
have been at work on this class of plants, 
and the result is a greater range of color 
with increased size of flower. The colors 
rang? from light cream tnrough the shades 
of yellow, to pink and red. The flowers 
are yery fine for cutting, and last. for 
several days in-water. A list of varieties 
should include the following fine sorts: In 
the Mollis class we have in Alphonse 
Lawalee, a bright red; Chevalier de Reali, 
light yellow; Comte de Gomer, soft red ; 
Comte de Kerchove, pale orange; Comte 
de Papadapolie, fine red; Comte de 
Quincy, yellow; Dr. Leon Vignes, yellow ; 

Mad. Arthur de Warreles, rose. In 
Mollis hybrids that are very fine, Dul- 
cinee, salmon yellow; Frere d Orban, 
creamy white; General Goffintei, violet; 
Henry Consciense, pink; Oswald de Ker- 
chove, carmine. In the Pontica section, 
Daviesi, pure white; Gloria Mundi, clear 
orange; Grandeur Triomphant, violet 
red; Pallas crimson. In the double 
flowering, Ghent section, the following are 
good: Arethusa, rose and yellow ; Byou 
de Gentbrugge, light rose; Mina Van 
Houtte, cherry red; Raphael de Smet, 
rosy red. 


en craseue 


BULBS TO GROW AMONG OTHER 
PLANTS. 


Both in beds and borders the inclusion, 
of bulbs among other plants is a system to 
be highly recommended ; indeed, I know of 
no disadvantages that it possesses. A suc- 
cession or a combination. of flowers is thus 
obtained; the perennials or annuals hide 
the yellowing foliage of the bulbous plants, 
which can remain. in the ground either alto- 
gether or long enough to perfect their 
growth ready to yield fine blooms a follow- 
ing year. 

If this subject were thoroughly studied, 
and the merits of this style of planting rear 
lised, there would be no Pansy bed without 
its show of Narcissi, Gladioli, or Montbre- 
tias; no Dahlia ground that had not shown 
Liliums earlier in the year; no Carnation 
collection that would not be also a Narcissi, 
Ixia, or Spanish Ivis collection! 

There is no need to grow the two kinds 
of plants so closely as to injure ona another, 
when both happen to be great nutriment 
devourers, for instance; in the case of 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scilla Sibirica, the 
small Muscaris, light growing Ixias, Spar- 
axes, and Montbretias the bulbs and the 
roots need not be more than a few inches 
apart for all to thrive. 

A. truly lovely bed can, be composed of 
Delphiniums (blue) and white Spanish Iris, 
as these are in flower at the same time; 
and there is no reason why some Narcissus 
poeticus and blue Scilla should not have 
offered the same delicious color harmony in 
the same bed during the spring. 

One of the most showy and useful plants 
in my garden is the Sweet Rocket; the 
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plants are from seed, and show a variety 
of shades of mauve, some of the flowers 
being streaked with white, while those on 
other plants are so deep in tint as to be 
nearly purple. These old-fashioned beau- 
tins are happily associated with yellow and 
brown and gold and white Spanish Irises, 
while, long “before they were more than 
green plants springing hopefully from the 
winter soil, the earth all round was gay 
with double Daffodils. 


Oriental Poppies are grand when in blos. 
som, but during the spring their foliage 
will look elegant rising out of Tulips, 
cither scarlet: or mixed colors. Some Mont- 
bretias or Schizostylis coccinea in addition 
will ensure vermilion blossoms later on. A 
carpet of purple Crocuses over a large 
stretch of ground gives a warm, welcome 
effect in March; among the Crocuses any 
of the late flowering perennials may be 
yanding forth young green shoots, and 
when the Crocus foliage is yellow and un- 
sightly the new herbaceous growth will 
spread out and mitigate, if not altogether 
hide, the unpleasantness. 


An Iceland Poppy bed makes an excel- 
lent Hyacinth bed in spring, if the plants 
are alternated with the bulbs; when May 
is on the wane and the Hyacinths are lifted 
Violas can be put into the empty spaces, or 
Anemone coronaria tubers, and there will 
be no more trouble needed for one summer. 
Phloxes, that flower very late should be 
alternated in the beds, or kept company in 
clumps in the border, with purple German 
Trises; both being strong growers, the 
ground must be kept well enriched. 


Aquilegias begin to look pleasing quite 
early in the spring, but when they are done 
blossoming, in June or July, Lilium can- 
didum should be coming into snowy loveli- 
ness, while a few autumn flowering Gladioli 
will keep the bed or border sufficiently at- 
tractive until the beginning of winter. 


Harly flowering Chrysanthemums are 
often cultivated in a prominent bed or 
border, which certainly needs to have other 
plants admitted into it if prettiness is 
to be.enjoyed from March to August. A 
good deep border of mingled Daffodils and 
Leucojum estivum (May blooming Snow- 
flake), and an inner sprinkling of alternate 
bulbs of Spanish Irises in. different shades, 
will enable the gardener to see and gather 

attractive blossoms long before the Chry- 
santhemums can become a joy to him. 


In the same way, the place where 
Michaelmas Daisies are growing should be 
spring brightened by gorgeous "Tulips, and 
summer adorned by Gladioli; in the Tulips 
even a succession may be worked for by 
raising some Duc Van Thols, some double, 
and some Parrot Tulips, or Darwins, 
Peony beds, which have of necessity to be 
well looked after in the matter of enrich- 
ment, are very suitable sites, in full sun- 
shine, for 
which we most of us grow now. The Peony 
plants afford the Lilies some shelter from 
too scorching . sunshine, as well as from 
the full blasts of cold winds, and also help 
to retain moisture in the soil. 


M, HawrHorns—Tho Gardener. 


displays’ of Lilium auratum,. 
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THE TULIP FANCIER'S APOLOGY. 

The English Tulip, much in ‘evidence at 
the Drill Hall on Tuesday, is, with the 
Auricula, the peculiar stronghold of the 
florist pure and simple. Of course, Roses, 
Carnations, Dahlias, and even Daffodils are 
shown and judged on severe florists’ lines, 
but they are also common objects of the 
garden, whereas the fancy Tulip and the 
Auricula belong to a few enthusiasts, who 
criticise them by certain traditional set 
rules, somewhat of a wonder and a mystery 
to those not in the secret. An infinite 
variety of Tulips is nowadays to be found 
in our gardens, from the early bedding 
sorts which make large sheets of smooth 
color in the parks to the slender Floren- 
tine Tulip, with its drooping head and. ex- 
quisite scent, so common in the southern 
vineyards, or Gregii all scarlet and gold 
above the broad leaves purple-spotted like 
the Woodland Orchis. Yellow is perhaps 
the prevailing color in the genus, but — 
browns and purples and every shade of 
rose and scarlet are there; some have long 
petals that fold together like dogs’ ears, 
some again are pointed and feflex in gra- 
cious curves so that the widely opened 
flower has almost a starry aspect. Buti 
the hardened florist will have none of 
them, for him they are “garden Tulips” 
not “Tulips;” his flowers must be shaped 
like a cup with smooth rounded petals, the 
blue or black blotch that is so general 
must be replaced by a clear circle of white 
or yellow at the base of the flower, and 
while he admits a certain number of self- 
colors his most cherished blooms are 
streaked and striped on a determined plan. 
A. narrow scheme that cuts out much 
beauty, one is at first inclined to say; and 
indeed it would be easy to criticise the 
effect of Tuesday’s show, even after mak- 
ing allowance for the unkindly weather, 
a terrible upset of the calculations of all 
gardeners. A. row of green-painted boards 
in which the blooms are stuck at regular 
intervals, no foliage, not even the stalk, 
visible; the loveliest flower in the world - 
is robbed of its grace and dignity by such 
treatment. But this criticism is really 
wide of the mark, a florist’s show is a com- 
petition not a display, and the flowers 
must be set out so that they may be 
minutely scrutinised; defects and good 
qualities are to be nakedly. displayed and 
no artistic arrangements can. be allowed to 
cover flaws in growth. Watch the judges 
at their task, they peer closely into each 
flower, take it from its stand, and turn it 
about, they match it with a rival bloom 
from another stand, in their minds they 
carry a standard, and point by point they 
decide how far the flower conforms to their 
ideal. Thus the green boards or some- 
thing equivalent to them are a necessity ; 
the flowers must be wholly accessible to 
examination, and neatness is the only 
general effect that is attainable. 

But why have. a standard at all is the 
next question raised. A flower is grown ~ 
for its beauty; why not judge it simply 
by its beauty and leave line and rule 
alone? Indeed the florist of late has 
come in for a good deal of denunciation, 
not only are his formal standards decried 
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as artificial, but he is even accused of 
spoiling every flower he touches. Fashion 
has been setting yery strongly towards 
gardening, and yet the number of florists 
has by no means increased in the same 
ratio, the newer gardeners either grow 
things for their rarity or associations, 
alpines and the like, or else consider 
flowers as a means of getting certain color 
effects in their gardens rather than the 
garden as a means of growing flowers. But 
the florist’s day is coming again; among 
the new recruits must be a certain pro- 
portion who will be drawn to the love and 
study of the flower itself, and it is out of 
this intimate affection that the true florist 
is begotten. The justification of the 
florist is that he has made himself so 
wholly acquainted with his flower that he 
sees its inherent possibilities and lays 
down rules and standards which are cal- 
culated to bring out to the fullest its na- 
tural capacities. The quaint irregularity, 
the careless grace of many a garden Tulip 
is full of charm and at first sight takes the 
eye more than the severe outline of the 
florist’s type, but these are chance effects 


of the picturesque order, and if pursued do 


not lend themselves to the improvement of 
the race. The florist’s work has consisted 
in taking certain qualities latent or dimly 
seen in the wild flower, such as symmetry, 
texture of petal, or marking, and raising 


these to the highest pitch of excellence. ° 


The Tulip fancier will tolerate no pointed 
petals because they interfere with the 
cupped shape, which is the only one com- 
patible with a full display of the mark- 
ings; he must have ai clean white bas3 to 
the cup because he thus gets a surpassing 
effect of contrast in his. perfect, flower. 
The rigidity of the florist in excluding 
backslidings from his ideal, fallings away 
to the right hand or the left, is because 
he realises that “the good is ever enemy 
to the best,” the ideal may be unattain- 
able, but he will make no terms with any- 
thing that is not on the road to the final 
- goal. Of course, there are those who 
deny the whole idea of improvement, who 
prefer the clear frail beauty of the dog- 
rose in the hedge to the finest Marechal 
Niel that was ever staged; all the florist 
can answer is that if you begin by liking 
the wild Rose and growing it, you are 
pretty sure to pass onwards to the florist 
forms. The mind of the individual some- 
how follows the development of the race, 
and florist’s flowers, with their apparently 
artificial rules and standards, are simply 
the outcome of the work of many genera- 
tions of men and women who have loved 
them and thought over them. For these 
are flowers with a history, with a tradi- 
tion of the grand stylé behind them; the 
Tulip, for instance, was already created, 
with all its properties and qualities, before 
it came to Europe from the East in the 
fifteenth century. In the hands of the 
Dutch and Flemish gardeners of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries it moved 
steadily onwards, the conception we hold 
to-day getting more clearly defined with 
each generation, until the English growers 
of the nineteenth century formulated the 
requirements of the ideal flower, to which 


the actual has hardly yet reached. A few 
of the old Continental varieties are even 
yet hardly outclassed, but on the whole 
the Dutch growers remain where they 
were a century ago, the few novelties 
they have raised fail to satisfy the severer 
standard of the English fancy, even though 
that standard was originally laid down 
with some clearness in Holland. 

Thus the “properties” of a florist’s 
flower are by no means arbitrary and arti- 
ficial, or conventions pure and simple ; 
they represent the accumulated experience 
of generations, the opinions that have sur- 
vived and: proved permanent after in- 
numerable trials and errors in all direc- 
tions. It is not to be expected that even 
the perfected flower will appeal to the 
casual spectator all at once; severer beau- 
ties which depend upon form and style 
demand some training and study upon the 
part of the observer, if he is to dis- 

criminste and do more than merely enjoy 
the obvious. The visitor to a picture 
gallery amprecia tes in proportion: as he 
knows; in his early days he is likely to 
be taken by the pictured anecdote, by the 
commonplace in some form or anotlier; 
and the florist’s is an art that has its kin- 
ship to the painter's. 

But, as we said, a show is not the best 
place to enjoy the beauty even of a fancy 
Tulip, it should be seen on the bed with 
the morning sunshine through its petals— 


all gold and fire—opening wide to drink 


the “heavenly vintage.” But the show 
is a neccssity ; without the stress of com- 
petition the flower moves but slowly along 
the path of improvement, and there is 
nothing like the stern ordeal of the green 
boards to create that divine discontent 


with what one has already accomplished, 


which in the end maketh all things new. 

Florists’ flowers are often “miffy” and 
uncertain, “bad doers” in garden slang, 
not because the florist likes them so, but 
because they possess qualities he cannot 
for the time being attain in the more 
vigorous varieties. Sooner or later a new 
break comes with the desired grace and 
strength and this is the ordinary gar- 
dener's opportunity: The mere garden 
lover is contemptuous of the florist, but 
he has in the end his profit out of him 
by’ taking his best, forgetful cf and even 
ungrateful for the slow ‘steps that have led 
to the glorious result. So the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society is acting wisely in ex- 
tending its hospitality to “these specialist 
shows. They may seem to appeal to but 
few, but they are in a way one of the 
creative factors in horticulture, and will 
eventually endow our gardens with still 
rarer beauties. | 

—Suturday Review. 
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‘DAFFODILIA. 
Which are the fairest flowers in the 


world? An unprofitable, an unanswerable 
question, surely, if there eveir was one. 
Who is to ascend the seat of Judgment and 
decide the matter for us? Shall we give 
ourselves into the hand of the naturalist, 
or the artist, or the poet, or the lover? 
Innumerable are the fancies that will cross 
one another and confound us beyond all 
hopa of settlement, the moment we put to 
ourselves the problem. If we are wise, we 
shall cease vain comparisons, and go down 
on our knees, like Linnzus before the gorse, 
merely to thank God for all these marvel- 
lous works of His hand. The spring, the 
summer, the autumn, the winter come and 
go, each bringing us some timely blossom 
or berry, which, as we hold it in our hand 
and meditate on its exquisiteness, seems in- 
comparable. “Omnia tempus habent,’ 
cries the preacher contemplating the vicissi- 
tudes and order of the world, “cuncta fecit 
bona in tempore suc’—‘to everything 
ee is a season,” “He hath made every- 
thizz beautiful in his tne,” and there is 
the esac of the matter. 

But at the moment we are writing it is 
springtime, and in spring it goes hard in- 
deed to deny supremacy to the Daffodil, the 
flower beloved of poets cut of memory, that 
moved Herrick to his tenderest mood, 
whose “golden hosts” set Wordsworth’s 
heart dancing with glee—the Daffodils, of 
which Shakespeare tells us in perhaps the 
loveliest flower passage of all English lite- 
rature: 

“That come before the swallow dares, and 
take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


The winter rigors have spent themselves, 
the birds have chosen their mates and are 
a-building, the very winds, even when they 
blow boisterously, have that ring of life 
and hope in them so different from the 
rage and sobbing gales of autumn ; yes but 
the boughs are still bare, the earth is still 
barren, ‘when. these harbingers of Flora’s 
pageant, “beneath the trees,” or in the 
meadows, 

“Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way,” 
spring up to gladden us. These homely 
blossoms, were they indeed not one half as 
bright and dainty as they are, would per- 
force engage our affections, compel our 
praises, out of sheer gratitude. Lent lilies 
our forefathers called them, and appro- 
priately enough; yet not assuredly as peni- 
tential flowers or for any touch of gloom 
about them, but rather as “annunciation” 
lilies, gay heralds of Easter, restorative 
blossoms instinct with the promise of resur- 
rection, of renewed life and happiness, for 
nature and humanity. Let Wordsworth 

again interpret for us— 
“A poet could not but be g gay 
In such a jocund company” 


he cries. There are flowers which are for 
pensiveness and tears, for adieux and 
memory ; but the Daffodil comes clad in 
the sun’s own livery, bidding us lift ee our 
heads and rejoice. 


. 
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We have but just spoken of these golden 
creatures as “homely” blossoms, and some 
of our readers looking round on our nur- 
series and flower stalls may naturally start 
at the epithet, and say that it is surely the 
most inappropriate in the world. Well, 
for many a long day past, for fifty years or 
go, a man’s art no doubt has concerned. it- 
self much with these blossoms, has wrought 
strange marvels with them, at last has set 
them incontestably amid the very aristo- 
cracy of flowers. _ Fifty years ago away in 
Yorkshire was Mr. Backhouse, in the south 
was Mr. Leeds, enamored of their beauty, 
prescient of their possibilities, patiently 
and unknown to one another with curious 
art raising strange new forms, large and 
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are for ever so honorably associated? 
Granted that it is in Portugal and the 
borders of Spain, that the most prolific na- 
tural home of the Daffodil must be located 
(Gif we except North Africa with its pecu- 
liar polyanthus or bunch-flowered form: of 
the species, the Narcissus Tazetta), whence 
through Asia Minor into China this ex- 
quisite family has in the course of nature 
spread; granted this—yet what can we 
claim for our own land as indigenous, 
claim as the parents from which the ear- 
lier cultivators with patience and subtle, 
art started on the work of development and 
variation, now grown. to so marvellous a- 
pitch? We, too, as well as Portugal or 
Africa, have our inheritance ; for centuries 


be, and does not recall other Daffodils 
there, rich yellow Daffodils, and white ones 
stained at their” heart with pale gold, and 
other white ones stained rich orange at _ 
their heart? And when he has asked the 
cottager the names of these, what delight- 
ful, simple, old-world, descriptive names he 
has had given him—‘Butter and Eggs,” 
“Codlins and Cream,” “Eggs and Bacon!” 
Whence came these varieties, time out of 


“mind the spring beauties of our old-world 


gardens? Ah! their lives no record of that. 
If we ask our botanist, he but shrugs his 
shoulders and replies, “Probably they were 
natural hybrids.” It is a pretty belief, 
and at least no one can overthrow it; as 
we saida moment ago, here are these 


NARCISSUS ‘‘ MADAME DE GRAAFE.” 


NARCISSUS GLORIA MUNDI (Incomparabilis). 


This is one of the largest of White Trumpet Daffodils, and a flower 
of delicate beauty and ycod substance; we consider it ranks as The 
Queen of White Trumpet Daffodils, and for grace and elegance of form 


A glorious flower with fine bold clear rich yellow perianth, large cup 
much expanded and very heavily stained orange-scarlet, handsome aud 


ivis perhaps unsurpassed, The whole flower is of a soft pure white, but 
on firss opening the trumpet has just a shade of soft pale primrose 
It is a strong grower and free 
bloomer, and equally suitable for pots or the open border, ht. 16 in. 
First-class Certificate R.H.S.—From Peter Barr's Catal gue. 


which adds to the charm of the flower. 


splendid. Then into their labors, some 
three decades since, entered another enthu- 
siast, Mr. Peter Barr, to carry on their 
work, to develop it to finer issues, to infect 
the world, if one may so say, with his own 
enthusiasm, and to ravish us amid his wide 
fields at Long Ditton with stretches of Daf- 
fodils and Narcissi year by year blossoming 
into fresh marvels of size and shape and 
color. We shall return to these develop- 
ments directly; for the wonder and 
beauty of them are fresh in our memory, 
and we would have others share, if pos- 
sible, in the delight they have given us.. 
But what was the original stock that set 
Mr. Backhouse and Mr. Leeds on the work, 
with which for horticulturists their names 


in England her native Narcissi have 
quietly grown and been loved alike by poet 
and by peasant; have, too, if one may use 
the expression, played at art amongst 
themselves, showing us of their own. accord 
without human interference what virtues 


and possibilities were latent in them. We 


are told by those learned in. their natural 
history that England may boast three in- 
digenous kinds of the great family of Nar- 
cissi, the pale, low-growing single Daffodil, 
ths richer, more imposing double Daffodil 
and later in the springtime, in the “merry 
month of May,’ the true Narcissus (Nar- 
cissus poeticus), the very poet’s Narcissus. 
But who that has sunned himself in an old 
English garden, a cottage garden it may 


striking, extra fine, strong grower, ht. 18 in. 
cet ficates R.H.S. and Midland Daffodil Society. 


' doubt the finest yellow Incomparatilis with stained cup yet raised fand 
isanoble flower either for th 


Peter Barr’s Catalogue. 


Awarded first-claas 
This is w.,hou 


e flower garden or for cutting.—Fromt 


homely flowers of ours, the Poet’s Narcissus 
and the Daffodils, playing at art with one 
another, and to such charming results! 
But from the dim ages, when all that 
flourished in the land were Lent Lilies and 
the Poet's Daffodil, to this year of grace 
1899—from the cottage gardens with their 
“Codlins and Cream/’ to that veritable 
Paradisus Narcissorum, Messrs. Barr’s nur- 
series at Long Ditton, is a far cry. As the 
train runs out beyond Surbiton, the eyes 
of every traveller must have been. caught 
and enchained by those stretches of white, 
and. sulphur, and gold that cover the land 
on his left, now glistening in the sun, now 
subdued into a pearl and promise mist over 
the earth at twilight. Unsatisfied with a 
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mere passing impression, of all this beauty 
we alight and visit these fields, wander 
leisurely up and down them, contemplate 
one by one each bed in turn. For a while 
we are in confusion, and so undiscriminat- 
ing. The general loveliness of the flowers 
needs, indeed, no practised eye; but it is 
here as always where art and science are 
concerned, the niceties of distinction, the 
pleasure, that comes to the connoisseur 
from his curious appreciation. of these nice- 
ties, are not to be arrived at but gradually 
and with attention. As the connoisseur’s 
sense steals over us, how alert grow our’ per- 
ceptions, into how charmed a circle we feel 
ourselves entering, full of strangely new 
interests and sensations! The very lan- 
guage of the scientist and his orderly divi- 
sions have something captivating about 
them ; yielding to the spell, we would our- 
selves become studentsand cultivators. How 
superb are these bloomss of the large Barri 
conspicuus with its rich yellow perianth, 
and its yet richer cup deeply edged with 
orange; or the Stella superba, white and 
brilliant gold; or the Incomparabilis 
Gwyther, soft sulphur and chrome ; or the 
splendid yellow of the clustered heads of 
Odorous rugulosus! Let us leave these 
- Medio-coronati, these Star Narcissi, and 
turn to the true Trumpet Daffodils, the 
Magni-coronati, of which some more im- 
posing, but certainly no lovelier, example 
may be found than N. Johnstoni, the 
Queen of Spain, the clear brilliant yellow 
hybrid from the exquisite little ‘Angels’ 
Tears,” this a natural hybrid, too, let us 


remark, one of Mr. Peter Barr’s many dis- ~ 


coveries on, the borders of Spain. Or is it 
showier blooms we hanker after? Then, 
take the majestic flower appripriately 
enough styled “Emperor,” or the Santa 
Maria noticeable amongst them all for its 
elegantly twisted perianth. 

But space fails us to name even the best 
of this splendid company. Year follows 
year, and its numbersegrow. But lately 
have been joined to it the large yet ex- 
quisitely delicate “Madame de Graaff,” a 
very duchess in ivory satin tricked with 
pale gold; the brilliant yellow Gloria 
Mundi, its splendid chalice stained through 
to orange; and then, latest comer of all 
these, and to an initiate perhaps the most 
precious, the “Apricot,” its long straight 
trumpet just the delicious hue of the fruit 
that names it—the crown this, assuredly, 
of how many years’ patient labor and 
thought, the strain of red brought at last 
to mingle with the natural yellow, and lo! 
a new color springs to birth in, this exhaus- 
lessly delightful Daffodil land. 

Delightful indeed, for all its wealth of 
grace, and color, and form, and subtle 
fragrance’; delightful, too, these Daffodils 
for their timely appearance on the earth, 
and finally, let us say, for their hardihood. 
They ask from us no fanciful nurture 
amidst strange heats and curious soils; 
they will flourish and blossom. bravely 
under our northern, and too often reluc- 
tant, springs; nor in the open country 
only, but here even in our town dwellings 
they will consent to unfold their charms 
for us not grudgingly. 

i—faturday Review. 


THE PETUNIA AS A SUMMER 
FLOWER. 

The usual fault of the spring flowering 
annuals is the short season of their bloom 
aud the necessity of replacing or renewing 
them with fresh plants. The Petunia, on 
the contrary, can be planted in the early 
autumn for early spring flowering or in the 
spring, and it goes on cheerfully flowering 
the whole summer through, and if cut back 
pretty hard in the autumn it shoots out 
afresh, and is ready by spring for another 
years blossoming. 

Another good point in favor of the flower 
is its ease of culture. When once estab- 
lished a little hoeing and an_ occasional 
watering will suffice, and it fills the beds 
with bloom and the air with perfume. 

For this climate it is undoubtedly one of 
the very best garden plants for all-round 
value. The seed requires care in raising, 
and it should be dropped on the surface of 
a well-prepared pan of soil, and-only dusted 
over with fine soil. Watering must be very 
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carefully done, as the seeds are so small, 
and are apt to be carried to the edge of the 
pot and not come up regularly where care- 
lessly watered. The seedlings require 
pricking out into a box or other pans when, 
they begin to crowd one another, and when 
about 3 in. across and five or six leaves are 
showing they may be put outside for bed- 
ding. It is well to keep back a supply of 
seedlings to fill gaps, as slugs are very fond 
of Petunias. 

‘The best manure for them, is well de 
cayed stable litter. When used as a mulch 
and abundant water can be spared, extra 
fine blooms can-be got of the different 
strains. The grandiflora, the fringe edge 
and the superbissima sections, are the most 
popular. Of these, the superbissimas have 
of late become the leaders, because 
of their great size and substance, their 
variety of color, and their fitness for exhi- 
tibion purposes. 


DEAN HOLE AND HIS ROSES. 


The London correspondent of the 
Boston “Herald” is authority for the 
statement that the eminent England 
rosarian and divine, Rev. Dean Hole, adds 
5,000 dol. a year to his income by the 
growing and sale of his Rose products, 
which are disposed of by a wholesale florist 
in Covent Garden market. 

What puzzles most people, says the cor- 


respondent, is how the Dean persuades 
Roses to grow in a place like Rochester, 
as experts say that the flower never 
flourishes in a smoky atmosphere or in a 
chalky soil. It has been surmised that 
the kind old Dean’s piety has much to do 
with the phenomenon, but the reverend 
gentleman denies the soft impeachment. 

Like a good business man, he will not 
give his secret away, and merely says to 
searchers after knowledge: “I am eighty- 
three in the shade, and, although I have 
no desire to encourage gambling, I will 
back myself to grow a Rose with any man 
in the world.” 


- 


ROSES ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. 


Two good Roses which succeed splendidly 
grown on their own roots, though neither 
are, I believe, Teas, are Mrs. Bosanquet 
and Reve d’Or. I have never seen such 
a fine specimen of Mrs. Bosanquet as one 
I saw on its own roots. It was in a bed 
with several others, whose names I forget 
now. The natural soil being sand and 


‘gravel, this had been taken out to a depth 


of 10 ft., so I was told, and replaced by 
good loam and manure. All the Roses in 
the bed were on their own roots. The 
Reve d’Or was grown in quite a different 
climate and soil, and I do not know how 
the bed was prepared, but it was a splen- 
did tree. It was in the centre of a round 
bed, about 3 or 4 ft. in diameter, and 
nearly filled it, and was full of flowers.— 
A. F. K. in “Gardener.” 


WHITE PINKS. 


The white Pinks have been a grand feature 
this year in those gardens where generous 
space has been allowed them. One old 
garden I know has long straight paths edged 
with these sweet-scented old flowers. This 
means that their number runs into many 
hundreds, and the result is that every portion 
of the garden is filled with sweet scent. 

There are a few points that should be 
remembered with regard to the culture of 
these flowers. One is that the plants will 
not last for ever. As they grow old they 
get unsightly and straggly, and some winter 
frost in all likelihood deals them a fatal 
blow ‘To prevent bare spaces, it is advisable 
to put in a few cuttings in some spare border, 
to be transterred in Autumn to take the 
place of any plants that have the signs of 
age and decrepitude uponthem. It is a 
good thing when putting out these new 
plants to add a certain proportion of new 
soil, as, like Carnations, Pinks generally get 
tired of the same soil year after year, and 
are finer and better in fresh positions. This 
change of position can scarcely be 
accomplished when the plants are used as 
permanent edgings, and therefore new soil 
and an occasional top dressing is the next 
best thing. 

These Pinks make one of the most satis- 
factory of edgings—Silvery foliage for the 
early months, masses of sweet smelling 
flowers. A little work with the garden 
scissors toremove all the faded flowers, and 
behold again neat, silvery foliage for the re- 
maining months in the year—F. M. WELLS, 
in “ The Gardener,” 
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Unury.—'l’o eradicate soursobs the only way is 
to dig them up. While digging obtain the 
assistance of a few strong chickens or fowls ina 
moveable coop placed upon the newly dug 
ground. 


Coprin Mors.—The trees should be sprayed 
with Kedzie’s mixture as soon as the petals 
begin to fall from the bloo-:s. Then the secret 
of success is to keep the fruit covered with the 
spray. 

LuEwrtiyn.—The specimen forwarded is iden- 
tified as an abnormal male growth, 


HomrrraA.—The colour of the flower of the 
poisonous weed Homeria collina illustrated in 
our last issue is of a salmon tint, and the shape 
and size of the flower like that cf the common 
garden Sparaxsis. i { 


Epaina.—One of the prettiest and gayest 
edgings can bo made with Virginia Stocks. 
Seeds can be sown now, and the flowers will last 
a long time. 


Dinner.Tasir.—trry the effect of Nasturtiums 
for decorating. Few flowers compare with them 
for lightness, colour shading, and artistic effect. 


Swerr Pras.—Sweet Peas are rarely grown in 
pots, but as a decorative pot plant they are 
really very effective. Plant the seeds in pots 
and let them grow outside until near blooming, 
and then remove them into the house or 
verandah. , 


Sanpy.—To grow Roses in sandy soil dig 
holes at Jeast two feet deep or more, Put in a 
thick layer of clay at the bottom, and fill up 
with g.od holding loam mixed with cowyard 
manure. 


Ross Hepar.—We notice that for a rapid 
growing and pretty hedge of Roses the 
“Gardener” recommends Penzance Briers. Flora 
Melvor, white; Lord Penzance, fawn passing to 
yellow; Lady Penzance. copper; Jennie Deans, 
scarlet crimson. : 


Lawn.—Golden Lambert (Cupressus Lam- 


bertiana) makes one of the best ornamental tree | 


centrepieees fcr a lawn. 


Amarrur.— Ringing Chrysanthemums we be- 
lieve is in an experimenta! stage. We under- 
stand that a small incision is maae round the 
main stem near the blooms when filling. The 
idea appears to be to prevent the sap from re- 
turning and increasing the size of the bloom, 


~ Mepats.—At the National Rose Society’s 
Exhibition in Glasgow this year the gold medal 
for a seedling Rose went to Messrs. B. R, Cant 
and Sons, who named their new variety Blush 
Rambler. Other Roses specially mentioned 
were Mildred Grant, G. Piganeau, Mamie, Bessie 
Brown, Mrs. E. Mawley, and Niphetos. White 
Mamen Cochet was included in nearly every 
exhibit, and was specially mentioned. 


Carnation.—Cuttings may be planted now. 


One of the many secrets in growing Carnations © 


successfully is to make sure that your cuttings 
are from good strong parents. 
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MRS. EDWARD MAWLEY. 


This beautiful Rose, introduced by 
Messrs. Alexander Dickson & Sons in 1899, 
and named after the wife of the popular 
secretary of the N.R. Society, has quickly 
established itself as a great acquisition both 
as an exhibition and a garden Rose. The 
raisers speak of it as follows: Superb 
variety ; it is a chaste and perfectly formed 
flower of marvellous beauty. The growth is 
vigorous and of branching habit, flowering 
with the greatest freedom throughout the 
entire season. The blooms are very large, 
of great substance, beautifully formed with 
high-pointed centre, from which. the petals 
reflex; color bright carmine, shaded sal- 
mon, very sweetly scented. Awarded gold 
medal National Rose Society. 

The Rev. Foster Melliar, M.A., in his 
“Book of the Rose,” 1902 edition, says of it 
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Best as a standard, and producing its 
finest blooms as ai maiden, with grand wing 
petals and very sweetly scented. I have 
detected no bad habit, save some loss of 
color and stiffness of outer petals in very 
hot weather in this truly fine variety.” 

Referring to the reverend gentleman’s 
criticism, Roses of this character do not 
stand our summer’s heat, and are not seen 
to advantage unless we have a cool spring, 
but in autumn they are at their best, and 
some splendid blooms of Mrs. E. Mawley 
have been produced on the Adelaide 
plains during the past few months. 


BAMBOOS. 

Bamboos may be considered as indis- 
pensable as are Kulalias, Erianthus, and 
other ornamental grasses, and add a fea- 
ture to our gardens and public parks com- 


MRS. EDWARD MAWLEY. 


—“A. new variety, but its reputation is 
already as one of the best cool season varie- 
ties we have. Taken all round, itis, I think, 
the best of the three very fine show Roses 
(Ulster H.P., Bessie Brown. H.T. being the 
other two), which Messrs. Dickson issued 
together in 1899. Said to be a seedling 
from Mrs. W. J. Grant. It certainly shows 
a strong family likeness to that fine Rose, 
but is a better grower. Here there is one 
of those cases which might easily have been 
foreseen, where it seems almost impossible 
to decide whether the Rose is a hybrid or 
pure tea. At any rate, it is an extremely 
good Rose, free in growth, very free bloom- 
ing, and producing extra large, finely 
shaped flowers, even quite late in. October. 
The shape of the blooms is quite first-class, 
color very good, and size magnificent. It 
does not show at its best in a very hot 
season, but even. then it will come again 
very fine in the autumn. 


paratively unknown. They may be 
planted as isolated clumps, or for screens _ 
for hiding objectionable objects, and as 
there are giants and pigmies among them, 
the latter will be found of great value un- 
der dense shade where other grasses or 
similar plants will not grow. They are 
indispensable as decorative plants, grown 
in large pots, or tubs, and are a grand 
addition to the list of plants suitable for 
halls, such as bay trees and_ evergreens, 
possessing a gracefulness and elegance un- 
equalled by such plants. 

The best season for planting our Bam- 
boos is undoubtedly in spring, and clumps 
from near-by nurseries may be used. But 
pot-grown plants are to be preferred ; 
these are worth considerably more, not 
only on account of the time taken to grow 
them in pots, but because the plant and 
all the roots are intact and are not 
mutilated in removal or transplanting, and 
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the plant is not subjected to a check, 
which in the open ground it invariably is, 
as it naturally sends out many rhizomes 
in all directions. |Bamboos require a rich, 
mellow soil and sandy rather than a stiff 
loam or clay. They delight in abundance 
of water, but are not bog plants. They 
must not stand in water. If the ground 
is heavy, ample drainage should be pro- 
vided, so that water will not ‘stand around 
them in winter. - 

Although several varieties of Bamboo 
have wintered in this section without any 
protection whatever, 1t would be well .to 
select a somewhat sheltered spot that 
would temper our prevailing nor-westerly 
winds in winter. The moist easterly 
winds do not affect them. Bearing in 
mind the Islands of Japan and the coast 
of China are often swept with fierce storms, 
it would suggest that the Bamboo will 
prove of great value near the seacoast 
where the winters are not extremely 
severe. 

No better place can be found for plant- 
ing Bamboos than by the side of a stream 
or the margin of a pond, and, although 
some advocate a rockery, I for one would 
say don’t. The plants spread in all direc- 
tions; there is nothing to hinder them, 
and in a short time you may find that you 
have nothing on the rockery but Bamboos, 
especially if the dwarf varieties are 
planted. ; 

As to protection, I wouid advise, in sec- 
tions where the thermometer falls below 
zero, a good mulching of leaves with 
branches of spruce or other trees stuck in 
the ground ‘to keep the leaves from blow- 
ing away, also to mulch newly planted 
stock. 

The following Bamboos are perfectly 
hardy in the vicinity of Philadelphia: B. 
aurea, B. Metake, B. mitis, B. nana, B. 
nigra, B. nigro-punctata, B. Quilioi, B. 
Simoni, -B. viminalis, B. viridi-glaucescens, 
B. pygmea, B. Fortunei variegata, B. 
Simoni var. striata, B. Boryana. Most 
delicate kinds are: B. falcata or scriptoria 
and B. Castillonis, but they are not hardy. 
Grown as specimen plants in tubs for’ de- 
coration they are, however, most desirable 
B. palmata and-B. tessellata are handsome 
plants, possessing the largest leaves of any, 
and are said to be hardy; but stock has 
been limited ; and it was deemed prudent 
not to venture it out) over winter as yet. 

In connection with the foregoing I may 
add that B. Simoni flowered and produced 
seed very freely this spring. A quantity 
of seed was gathered, but a large lot 
dropped on the ground. This, without 
hardening up, germinated in a few days, 
and a crop of young seedlings is coming 
along very satisfactorily. This is the 
first time I have known any Bamboo to 
perfect seed in this section of the coun- 
try—Wmn. TrickeR in “Florists’ Ex- 
change.” 5 
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OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


RINGING THE CURRANT VINE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir-—Better late than never.. So far back 
as December last year a letter appeared 
in that interesting issue of your paper, with 
the above heading, and signed “Nature.” 
Intending to respond to your invitation 
for the views of other growers, I have con- 
stantly kept that issue at hand. I am 
afraid I am not witty enough to give a 
brief reply to the ludicrous but somewhat 
gruesome ‘charge made by “Nature” 
against the evils resulting from the use of 
currants from. cinctured vines; instead of 
which I send you a sample of my currants, 
which are the production of vines so treat- 
ed. If you requisition the services of a 
kind lady friend to prepare some article 
cf confectionery in. which currants form a 
prominent: element, your own opinion of 
the comparative merits cf the fruit from 
cinctured and uncinctured vines will be 
better than any assertion of mine, and I 
hope none of the evils which “Nature” so 
graphically describes will follow. These 

currants had not the advantage of the stem- 
mer and grader, but are taken from a bag 
kept for home use, large and small mixed. 
I think you will find the very small ber- 
ries somewhat conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

Tt is quite certain that the “ringing” of 
the vine does greatly assist in setting the 
fruit. I have been trying a series of ex- 
periments on the Zante currant vine for 
the last twelve years, in which I have prac- 
tised the various plans for topping, girdling 
with wire, thread, &c., from all of which 
“dodges’’ increased crops have been obtain- 
ed. TI have also tried partial cincturing 
with more or less success ; but the complete 
cincturing has produced an increase, and 
certainly which I have every reasdn to 
conclude is quite unequalled by any other 
methed: I hope to write an article on the 
“Philosophy of Cincturing” before that 
operation again becomes desirable. I may 
say that my first experiments in cincturing 
date back more tham forty years. Horti- 
cultural matters have been my hobby and 
recreation since my boyhood. I hope to be 
able to present a theory which will tend 
to explain the reasons of the effects pro- 
duced by judicious cincturing and the very 
different modes of procedure with vines and 
most other fruit trees. ; 

I am of opinion that the notion, of the 
currants from cinctured vines possessing 
less sugar and flavor than from uncinctured 
vines arises from the fact that the former, 
attaining a greater size, are longer coming 
to perfect maturity, and it is too generally 
the practice to gather the fruit as soon as 
it is colored, which is a grave mistake. The. 
fruit being more perfectly set, is not so 
liable to drop from the vine as in the case 
of uncinctured vines. I am also strongly 
of opinion that the notion of cincturing 
greatly affecting the life and vigor of the 
vine is altogether founded ‘on a, fallacy. 


Cincturing causes every bunch to set, and 
there is great danger of the vine suffering 
from over-bearing, which-can be effectually 
prevented by hard pruning. 

I send by this mail a copy of my last 
literary work before retiring from public 
life. Possibly you may find some items in 
it which may be useful in giving answers 
to correspondents, regretting that my 
health has not allowed me to deal more 
fully and concisely with the important sub- 
ject of the currant industry, 

I was greatly interested in Mr. F. C. 
Smith’s letter on the Gladiolus. I may, at 
some future time be able to give you the 

results of my experiments in improving 
this beautiful flower. I think no climate 
or soil in the world can. be more favorable 
than that of South Australia. There seems 
to be no limit to the possible improvement 
of the Gladiolus. © My experiments have 
been, entirely with the Gandavensis type, 

and with which I have had great success. 

I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. HARRISON. 

[We were very pleased to receive this 
letter from such an experienced and well- 
informed gentleman on the subject of cine- 
turing vines, and also his sample of 
currants, which our chef pronounced 
very fair, and no evil results have as yet 
been traced to them. We have also to 
acknowledge with thanks from the author, 
Mr. W. H. Harrison, M.A., Shrewsbury, his 
bock upon “Strawberries,” which is a most 
useful work of reference. The letter having 
arrived in time, we were able to refer its 
contents to “Nature,” the writer of the 
article upon which Mr. Harrison comments, 
and publish his reply. We shall be very 
pleased to hear again from Mr. Harrison 
upon any subject of interest to our readers. 
—Ep.]| 


- TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir—I have read Mr. W. H. Harrison’s 
letter giving his experience and comment- 
ing on my letter in reference to above sub- 
ject, and it gives me pleasure to reply to an 
old English enthusiast in horticultural 
matters. I quite believe he has obtained 
the results he mentions in his experiments, 
and increase of crop, but the quality is 
not the same from these cinctured vines, 
although it would vary. For instance, in 
very old vines the difference would not be 
so much. In gardening, as Dean Hole says, 
‘St all depends.” T'he object to be obtained 
is to grow the vines to obtain the heaviest 
crop and finest quality without ringing. It 
is only a device to get a crop from old worn- 
out vines, or perhaps on poor soil, bad sub- 

_soil, or twenty other reasons not conducive 
to good health, which a professional man 
could soon find out. Asa proof, in a letter 
in reply to Mr. Hardy, the writer said his 
crop was 4 tons to the acre without ring- 
ing. Land properly prepared for vines, 
good cultivation, and overhead trellis, you 
will not need to ring. Mr. Harrison refers 
tg the size of the berry. The larger used 
to be sought after by buyers, but now, I 
believe, the smaller sugary berry the most 
valuable; in fact, the price varies so, and 
quality also, that they are sold retail at 
from 4d. to 9d. a lb., which shows there is 
something wrong. The large berry, over- 

charged with sap, shrivelled up in drying 
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till there is nothing much left but skin, is 
the worst. My only object in writing on 
this subject is that I think it’s a bad make- 
shift to advise young Australia. We want 
quality to beat the imported both here and 
in England, and can do that easily with 
good cultivation and our climate. 

Re Mr. Harrison’s pamphlet on “Straw- 
berries,” published at Shrewsbury, a very 
nicely written work for amateurs. There 
is a great deal to learn to grow strawberries 
to perfection; in fact, more so than, fruit- 
trees. “It all depends” on, soil and situa- 
tion, requiring quite different treatment. - 

I am, Sir, &ec., : 
NATURE. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 
By Geo. Quinn. 

: [Journal of Agriculture. | 

In pretty well all parts of the State the 
surface of the soil which™has remained 
roughly dug or ploughed should now be 
broken down, with) the cultivator into a fine 
t'lth. The finer the particles composing 


BRANCH—NAT 
this tilth the more will the loss of moisture 
be stayed; the more crusty or cleddy it is 
allowed to remain, the more rapidly will 
the moisture pass from the subsoil into the 
air. Experimental. tests have shown that 
if this stirred layer of pulverised soil be 
made 4 or 5 in. in depth the check to evap. 
oration is increased. There ig no side of 
orchard work demands more attention, than 
this subject of conservation of soil mois- 
ture. If, by exercising the means indicated 
above, we store up all the available rainfall 
during winter and do all our knowledge 
can suggest to arrest itis escape as the warm 
days of spring and summer come around, 
we must secure the greatest benefit to our 
trees from the possibilities at hand. <A, 
supply of moisture, which is constantly re- . 
tarded as it rises to the rooting area, will 
yield a natural and regular supply to the 
tree, and permit a stead progressive move- 
ment throughout its organs. It also tends 
te keep the roots down in a layer of soil 
where more equable conditions prevail. Its 
action is continuous, and not spasmodic, 


and in this it differs from any supply of — 


meisture applied by surface irrigation dur- 
ing the season of enormous evaporation 
which marks our summer months here. It 
also possesses the advantagd of maintaining 
a much more desirable texture in the soil 
as far as its physical characteristics are con- 
cerned. The implements used in keeping 
this yhulch intact and loose should not turn 
or ridge the surface. Although it is desir- 
able to retain a flat surface exposed to the 
air, the under surface of this mulch should 
be as irregular as it is possible to make it. 
The use of a harrow or cultivator, whose 
teeth travel to an even depth through the 
soil, tends to form a flat, hard subsurface— 
a temporary “hard pan’’—which may be- 
come permanent unless the succeeding win- 
ter cultivation be deep and thorough. Flat- 
soled tines will produce this effect very 
quickly, and are now being discarded by 
many orchardists. 

As the young growths upon newly plant. 
ed trees léfgthen out, careful attention. to 
disbudding will prove useful in shaping the 
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kody. A good rank growth is desirable on 
all such trees, as every leaf indicates in- 
creased health and strength. The absolute 
suppression of shoots is scarcely desirable 
at this period, when we are anxious to re- 
establish the balance which jprevailed be- 
fore the tree was removed fiom the nur- 
sery. Unless they are very crowded to- 
gether the shoots not desired in framing 
the arms of the tree should therefore only 
have their terminal sappy points pinched 
out. This will give a temporary check to 
them, and allow those more desirable to 
get a good lead. As often as these un- 
desirable branches appear to menace the 
supremacy of those selected to form the 
tree, they should be pinched in this man- 
ner. At the succeeding winter's pruning 
these may be entirely removed or treated 
to turn them into fruiting wood. As there 
has been much severe pruning done among 


_trees of a mature age during the past win- 
ter, strong growth must follow as a matter 


of course. If time can be spared to go 
through and pinch back those best situated, 
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THE SAME BRANCH DISBUDDED. 


and carefully rub out the surplus shoots 
while they are yet sappy, the energies 
of the tree may be directed into useful 
limbs, and much winter pruning avoided. 
Unless these lopped trees are carefully 
thinned during the next season or two 
their future condition will be worse than 
the past. Much “pitted” fruit may be ex- 
pected upon apple trees where the varie- 
tied subject to this disease have been 
heroically pruned. 

The novice need not hesitate to trans- 
plant citrus trees, passion fruit vines, or 
guavas at present, providing general care is 
observed. In connection with the citrus 
trees the young sappy shoots should be 
pinched or cut off before the trees are lift- 
ed. The intimate connection between. these 
extremities of the top and the feeding out- 
side fringe of the roots which will be 
broken in the shifting, renders their re- 
moval imperative. To ensure success the 
top should be cut back in proportion to the 
losx of roots. This loss is not to be gauged 
by the actual quantity cut away, but the 
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condition of those remaining should be 
fully considered. Even though the soil be 
rich the planter will find much to be gain- 
ed by spreading some thoroughly decayed 
farmyard manure around the roots. If this 
is not available a slight sprinkling of sul- 
phate of ammonia—2 or 3 oz. mixed in 
with the finely broken soil which will be 
placed around the roots—will prove a 
fairly good substitute. The organic manure 
is preferable on account of its moisture- 
holding character. All trees should receive 
a good watering immediately on being set — 
out, and as soon as the soil is dry enough 
to be worked the watering trench should 
be forked up and the dry soil spread in 


‘again in a finely pulverised condition. 


It: is a good tame to bud over large citrus 
trees that have proved unprofitable. In Cali- 
fornia much success has followed this work 
when done on a large scale. The practice 
adopted there has been to insert the buds 
into the main arms near to their junctions 
with the stem. The buds are put in in 
spring. They are not pushed down into the 
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matrix made in the bark, as is done in ordi- 
nary budding, but are pushed up into a 
matrix made by making the T-shaped cut 
upside down. The wounds and buds are 
covered with waxed bands, such as we 
adopt in grafting. After the buds “take” 
the tops of the hmbs are removed. Some- 
times this is done at once, and the trunks 
and stumps are whitewashed against sun- 
scald. Others prefer removing the tops 
gradually. The buds are taken from 
rounded shoots, and triangular wood or 
thorny buds avoided. 

In late districts grafting will be carried 
out by ordinary methods, where scions are 
procurable. Bark-grafting is usually the 
most successful method to follow at this 
somewhat late period. Although not gene- 
rally practised, there is no reason why, 
with the exercise of proper care, woody 
scions should not be cut and inserted dur- 
ing the growing season, as buds are cut and 
inserted. The drawback to bark-grafting 
is the ease with which the growing scions 
are broken off during the first two or three 
~ years. This difficulty may be overcome by 
fastening a stake to the old stock, so that 
it stands up against and parallel to the 
scion. ‘T'o this the growing scion is tied 
securely, and should be kept tied for two or 
three seasons. A good secondary help is 
found in pinching out the growing points 
of the shoots on the scion from time to 
time. This gives a temporary check, and 
increases the robust chaiacter of- the 
growth. If not done the shoots grow top 
heavy and sway about, thus increasing the 
danger of dislocation. In the case of large 
stocks, a good number of the shoots arising 
therefrom should be retained for a season 
or two. ‘They will shelter the -stem from 
the sun, assist in an equal diffusion of sap, 
and thus keep all parts alive and healthy. 
They also assist in the vegetable functions 
of the tree, enabling the top to utilise the 
large root system and keep it alive and ac- 
tive. If they tend to overreach or outgrow 
the scions, then judicious pinching should 
be reverted to from time to time. The 
healing over of wounds upon the stock is 
most important, and they should be dres- 
sed annually with paint or wax to keep out 
decay until the growing callus envelops 
them. 

The spring season starts many garden 
pests into activity. Until the dry, settled, 
hot weather sets in the black aphis of the 
peach will be likely to cause trouble. These 
insects are very troublesome owing to their 
rapid breeding habits, and to the difficulty 
of bringing any spray into direct contact 
with their bodies after the leaves afford 
them shelter. There are several well-tried 
spray washes, vi2., kerosine emulsion, resin 
wash, and tobacco and soap wash being 
most generally used. Of these I prefer 
the latter, as the materials are obtainable 
anywhere, and the method of manufacture 
simple and rapid. An. ordinary stick of 
strong black tobacco and about double its 
weight of common soap will make a kero- 
sine bucketful (four gallons) of very effec- 
tive wash, if boiled together in the usual 
way. Thid kills by contact only, and must 
be thrown upon the insects. Either of 
these washes will kill, but the secret cf suc- 
cess lies in several sprayings being given in 
quick succession. 


The black and red scales of the citrus 
trees will start into active operations. The 
former frequents the midribs of the leaves 
to a great extent when in the flat reddish- 
brown stage, and as a rule their presence is 
indicated by the sooty appearance of the 
foliage or by numerous ants crawling about 
the trea stem. The resin wash or kerosine 
emulsion will kill these young black scales 
very quickly, and the soot will peel off nat. 
urally in time. These black scales and 
the olive green aphides are often respon- 
sible for the curling disfigured leaves found 
upon. the orange trees, and they often ab- 
sorb the nourishment from, the young tips, 
which should go to develop the flowers tor 
the coming season’s crop. ‘The red scale 
is more difficult to destroy, and if 
resin wash be used as a spray better re- 
sults are likely to be obtained at a later 
date, when the insects are more generally 
on the move. No doubt in the course 
of time the fumigation tent and the 
fumes of cyanide or some ~ other 
deadly gas will replace these washes 
in the destroying cf all suctorial insects 
that attach themselves to the trees. It is 
far move thorough in its action, but at pre- 
sent the outlay for tents, &c., debars many 
from adopting these means. 

In wet localities, or should the spring 
prove showery, the apple, pear, and apricot 
fruits will be kept much cleaner from fun- 
gus “scabs” if a second application of Bor- 
deaux mixture be made. The strength 
should be weaker than that used when the 
trees are devoid of leaves. It is also of 
greater importance to use only perfectly 
fresh quicklime at this stage, otherwise the 
leaves will be burnt and the fruits “rust- 
ed.” A strength of 1 lb. of bluestone and 1 
lb. of fresh lime to each 10 gallons of water 
will not do injury to the foliage if these 
precautions are taken. i 

There is great’ promise of a general trial 
being given to the arsenite of soda spray 
for the destruction of codlin moth during 
the coming season. No time should be 
lost in removing and cleansing old bands 
and scraping off rough bark, cutting off 
projections from broken limbs, and other 
winter refuges for injurious insects. The 
fruit store should also continue to receive 
attention in the direction of securing the 
moths before they escape into the open. 
The general lowering of the height of the 
trees, which has been. undertaken, almost 
throughout the State during the past win- 
ter, is a very important step in the direc- 
tion of controlling this pest. With. trees 
of a manageable height, by} means of spray- 
ing, bandaging, and picking infected fruits 
as far as practicable early in the season, 
there is much hope, that, favorable as the 
climate may be to its propagation, this pest 
will cease to be the bugbear which hrs fill- 
ed our apple-growers with apprehension 
for years past. 


THE CODLIN MOTH. 

We have received from the Department 
of Agriculture a pamphlet containing the 
results of experimental spraying for cod- 
lin moth with arsenite of soda, compiled by 
the horticultural instructor, Mr. George 
Quinn, for the season 1902. This is a most 
valuable work for orchardists, and will 
amply repay careful study. The reports 


show conclusively that the moth need not 
now be regarded as an uncontrollable pest, 
provided growers will exercise some dilig- 
ence and care in spraying their trees. The 
statistics go to show that by persistent 
work with the sprayer at least 95 per cent. 
ot fruit can be saved at ai cost that will be 
repaid in actual results of fruit saved. 

We append particulars of the mixture 
and the times of application. 

The solution of Kedzie’s arsenite of soda 
supplied is to be used at the rate of 1 pint 
in 40 gallons of lime water. 

The following method of compounding 
the spray is recommended: ‘Take not less 
than 4 lb.—a little more is desirable on 
account of waste—of lumpy quicklime, 
quite fresh, and newly burnt, and slake it 
slowly by adding small quantities of water 
from time until the lime crumbles to pow- 
der and yields up its heat. Then. thin down 
with clean water and strain out the sedi- 
ment by passing the liquid through a bag 
or other close strainer. ‘he pint of arsenite 
é6i soda shculd then be stirred into this 
strong milk of lime. After a short time the 
lime and argenic mixture may be poured 
into the body of clean water which is re- 
quired to make up the 40 gallons of spray 
wash. 3 

Where it is desirable to combine Bor- 
deaux mixture with this spray the arsenite 
of soda should be prepared in milk of lime 
as outlined above, and then mixed with the 
diluted Bordeaux instead of clean water to 
make up the required volume of spray 
wash, as follows: Suspend 4 lb. of bluestone 
just beneath the surface of 10 gallons of 
water in a wooden tub or barrel overnight, 
and in the morping it will be in solution. 
Slake 4 lb. of fresh lime, thin and strain 
as described above, and then dilute it to 10 
gallons with clean water. Into another lot 
of strong lime water, made by slaking and 
straining 4 lb. of fresh lime, pour | pint of 
the arsenite of soda. The 10 gallons of lime 
water and the 10 gallong of bluestone water 
are now mixed together, and the lime water 
containing the pint of arsenite is poured 
into this in turn. Enough clean water to 
make up the 40 gallons of spray is then 
added. This wash would then contain 
equal to 8 lb. of lime, 4 Ib. of bluestone, 1 
pint of arsenite, and 40 gallons of water. 
Freshly burnt lumpy quicklime is absolu- 
tely essential to avoid burning the foliage 
and fruits, and a little excess of fresh lime 
will do no harm, while a much! larger quan- 
tity of stale lime will not act as a substi- 
tute for the quantities of fresh lime given 
herein. The arsenite of soda, as supplied 
in the tins, will destroy vegetation, and to 
change it into arsenite of lime, which will 
not injure the trees, fresh lime is essential. 

The first spraying should be given as 
soon as the young fruits are formed, and 
the second about nine days later. In these 
two operations the spray should be driven 
into tha calyx cups of each fruit. The third 
spraying should be applied fourteen, days 
later than the second. The fourth should 
follow twenty-one days later, and the fifth 
at a similar interval after the fourth. The 
object of the operator should be to keep 
the fruits coated all over with the spray. 

LIFE HISTORY. 

In early summer, when the young apple 
is just set, the moths, which have passed 
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the winter either as larve or pup, emerge 
from their confinement, pair, and within 
forty-eight hours the females fly from 
apple to apple, depositing an egg in each 
until they have exhausted their stock. 

In from seven to ten days the larva is 
hatched, when it commences at once to 
gnaw a hole and bury itself in the sub- 
stance of the fruit, making a burrow ob- 
liquely downwards so as to avoid the core. 
At this stage it is hardly visible to the 
naked eye. When six days old it measures 
nearly one-quarter of an inch, and is about 
as thick as a fine silk thread. In ten, days 
by the time it has burrowed about 
itis about three-eights of an inch long, and 
three-fourths of the distance to the 
core, its presence may be detected b 
the brown powder it throws out of its bur- 
row. The body of the young caterpillar is 
of a whitish color, and it has a black head. 
The next segment or collar, as also the end 
segment, are darker in color. It has eight 
little black dots or warts on each segment, 
so arranged as to make two rows down, the 
back and one row on each side. From each 
dot proceeds a very fine white hair or 
bristle. The dots and hairs are only to be 
clearly seen with a magnifying glass. It 
has three pairs of true legs (legs with claws 
situated near the head), four pair of ven- 
tral prolegs (legs without claws in the 
centre of the body), and one pair of pro- 
legs at the anal extremity. This arrange- 
ment. of legs is common to a great many 
kinds of caterpillars, and the dots or warts 
are not peculiar to the larya of the codlin 
moth, as the caterpillar which. attacks the 
pepper-tree, as well as several other kinds 
of larvee, have them; but if a caterpillar 
is found inside an apple or pear having the 
foregoing as well as other characteriatics 
about to be described, it may safely be con- 
cluded that it is the larva of the codlin, 
moth. As the larva grows towards matu- 
rity, which it attains in about twenty days, 
the body becomes more or less of a pink 
or flesh color, the dots nearly or quite 


disappear, and. the head, collar, and anal 


segment become lighter in color. In, about 
thirty days’ time the larva is prepared to 
leave the fruit. According to Californian 
authorities, it then gnaws a hole through 
the apple, from which it lowers itself down 
by means of a silken thread, cither to the 
ground or to an intervening branch. Kng- 
lish authorities state that when about half- 
grown it gnaws a hole to the outside for the 
purpose of better expelling the pellets of 
excrement; it then returns toward the 
centre of the apple, when it feeds at its 
case. When within a few days of being full 
fed it enters the core and eats only the pips, 
which causes the apple to fall. 


Vegetable Garden. 
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OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


By Gero. Quinn. 
; (Journal of Agriculture. ] a 
On thie open plains countiry the attention 
of the vegetable grower is now turned to the 
sowing and planting of summer crops. In 
the deep gullies of the hills the soil is only 
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sufficiently dry and warm to permit. plant- 
ing similar vegetables to those grown, on 
the plains during the winter and early 
spring. Without appliances, such as glass 
frames, or other warmth-collecting struc- 
tures, being placed around each plant, it is 
little use sowing or planting melons until 
the temperature of the soil begins to rise 
tc an appreciable degree. Melons thrive 
best in soils rich in thoroughly decomposed 
organic matter. A good compost for them 
is mado by throwing all kinds of vegetable 
substances, such as weeds and grass clip- 
pings, mixed with droppings from animals, 
into a pit and allowing the mixture to de- 
cay for a season until it will cut out black 
and firm. Failing this, well rotted farm- 
yard manure should be secured. Melons 
sometimes prove profitable on lands. from 
which a crop of some kind has been taken, 
which received ai heavy dressing of manure 
at its planting time. There are two 
methods commonly adopted in preparing 
ground for melons. One consists of digging 
holes into the soil of which the compost or 
manure is worked. The second consists 
of spreading the manure in strips 5 or 6 ft. 
wide and digging or ploughing it into the 
ground. The seeds are then sown in the 
holes or in drills along the strips which re- 
ceived the dressing of manure. The latter 
method would appear to meet the rambling. 
habits of the roots, because they spread al- 
most as widely as the creeping stems above 
ground. Three or four seeds should be 
placed in each. spot, and these may be from 
3 to 6 ft. apart according to the trailing 
habit of the variety. As soon as the seeds 
are sown they should be covered with bro- 
ken decayed manure or sand, and the sur- 
rounding surface made loose and fine. 
“Edible podded beans—commonly called 
French beans—should be sown now. These 
like a well-prepared loam formed of a fair 
mixttire of sand, clay, and: organic matter, 
with a fair proportion of lime included. If 
the soil} has become dry, give it a good soak- 
ing several days before digging it. Sow 
in drills say 1 ft. apart, with the seeds drop- 
ped from 2 to 6 in. apart, just according 
to the germinating power of the seeds. If 
a large area is to be sown it may be worth 
while taking a couple of dozen seeds indis- 
criminately from the stock, soaking them 
for several hours in water which was pretty 
hot when poured over them, and then. plac- 
ing the seeds between the folds of a biti of 
damp blanket in a warm room to germi- 
nate. It may be necessary to damp the 
blanket each day. By this test much dis- 
appomtment may be avoided if the seeds 
are of unknown age. The whole of the 
seeds may be soaked if a rapid germination 
is desired. In such a case they should be 


allowed to stand for an hour or two after — 


the water is poured off. This allows the 
testa or skin to toughen slightly, and with- 
outi such a precaution, the seedlobes may 


‘break asunder while being handled from 


seed vessel to the soil. Before sowing the 
seeds sprinkle a little superphosphate in 
the drill to help the plants later on. The 
seeds should be covered with some loose 


compost—a mixture of fine manure and 


sand is good—to a depth of about an inch. 
If the soil is fairly moist no water should 


‘be applied until the plants appear above 


tho surface. 


Among the dwarf kinds suited to the 


_ open dry country the Canadian Wonder is 


still a favorite. It gives a good pod, but 
takes a long time to.come into bloom. The 
Emperor William and Dwarf Caseknife are 
more rapid. It is a good plan to sow a few 
rows of each kind at the same operation, as 
they will then come on in fair rotation. . 

Although tomatoes may be sown, in the 
open ground, such a practice is not ad- 
visable excepting late in the season. The 
young plants when set out should be shel- 
tered from the cold winds. A very inge- 
nious shelter is made by cutting a kerosine 
tin into two parts in a diagonal direction 
and lengthways, leaving the square top of 
the tin on one piece and the bottom attach- 
ed to the other. In the angle a stake is 
nailed which projects below the open end 
or bottom of the tin. This projecting stake 
is forced into the ground and the tin forms 
a shelter wall on two sides and ontop. The 
stake is pulled up gradually as the growing 
top cf the plant rises under the tin. Toma- 
toes do not prove profitable if grown in 
soils very rich in organic matter. A mode- 
rate quantity is valuable, but much in- 
creases the vegetative portions of the plant 
to the detriment of fruit setting. Potash 
and phosphates are valuable, and these 
may be given in the forms of superphos- 
phates, wood ashes, or muriate of potash. 

Tn small gardens in hot, dry localities, 
where water is ayailable for irrigating, sil- 
ver beet may be grown throughout the sum- 
mer. It is a good substitute for spinach or 
cabbage, and’ will thrive at a time of the 
year when these camnot be produced in an 
ordinary garden. Sow the- seeds in drills, 
enriching the soil with organic manures. 
The red beet is also a good summer veget- 
able, and may be produced in most gardens 
throughout the year by making sowings in 
selected spots. The turnip-rocted varieties 
give the best results in the hot months, as 
they grow into a useful size more rapidly 
than the longer and deeper-rooted kinds. 
These like a loose soil which has been dres- 
sed heavily with farmyard manure the 
season, before. Fresh manure causes them 
to send out too many secondary roots. 

Growing crops of potatoes should be 
hilled up, or the soil loosened between. the 
rows. The surface of the soil between all 
growing crops should be forked or hoed up 
as much as practicable to kill weeds and 
conserve moisture. 

Watch all tomatoes and melons growing 
under shelter for the appearance of aphi- 
des. Curled leaves usually indicate their 
presence. If found, spray the under-sides 
with weak soap and tobacco wash, and give 
fresh air and encouragement to the plants 
to make good growth, 

Look ta the saving of seeds from cabbage 
and cauliflower plants. 

Do net be too hard on asparagus beds 
unless the plants are exceptionally strong. 
A. good dressing of superphosphate and 
kainit, covered by a mulch of decayed 
farmyard manure will help the plants to 
make a strong recovery after the cutting 
season. 

Rhubarb plants would be much streng- 
thened by the aiddition to the soil of a good 
dressing of superphosphate, combined with 
a little sulphate of ammonia, more particu- 
larly if in dry places these can) be washed 
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well into the ground by irrigation. A top- 
dressing of rotted stable manure will also 
prove very valuable under such conditions. 


ENGLISH ROSE CHAT. 


Before this short paper is in print the 
battle of Roses will be over. There may be 
a few skirmishes here and there, but the 
great pitched battles have, all been decided, 
and though many a young soldier in the 
Rose world has given promise that the bat- 
talions of the army will be efficiently offi- 
cered when its great generals have retired 
from the fight, yet both with professionals 
and amateurs the leaders of the past few 


years still mark themselves as pre-emin- 
ently fitted for the position they have so 
long and honorably held. Now and again 
fortunes may vary. Climatic influences 
may differ locally so as to cause pre-eml- 
nent success or very partial failure, but the 
fact stands forth undeniable and undenied 
that the prestige of the giants of the Rose 
world remains unassailed. 

After all, the Rose season is, to the 
thinking man, a parable. It is a diminu- 
tive picture of human life. It has its Joys 
and its griefs, its failures and successes ; 
it carries with it the lesson that is thou- 
sands of years old, “Nil sine labore,’ and 
it has the infinite blessing that every one 
who strives to do his duty enjoys a con- 
sciousness—a happy consciousness—thati 
sometimes failure is better than success. 
While the idle or indifferent sit down and 
yield to difficulties, the hopeful and trust- 
ful rosarian works on, brave under re- 
verses and modest under success. 

Well, the Rose season has eventuated 
much, ad I thought it would, though in 
many cases I have been: agreeably sur- 
prised. With me it has been a year of 
light Roses, the dark ones have, as a rule, 
been inferior. The early growth was weak, 
and the blooms in consequence’ lacked sub- 
stance. Here and there have been happy 
exceptions. Fisher Holmes has quite held 
its own. Captain Hayward, most beautiful 
but too ephemeral—the intense heat of the 
first fortnight in July was too much for this 
lovely Rose. Alfred Colomb and Marie 
Baumann, after the early shows, have been 
quite up to their usual standard, and Ul- 
rich Brunner—never failing—has given 
_ most useful blooms. Duchess of Bedford, 


again, very much backward at first, has de- - 


veloped a few lovely flowers. But here, 
so far as dark Roses are concerned, my 
good news almost ends. When one comes to 
the lighter varieties the tale is different. 
Marie Finger has been superb. Margaret 
Dickson, Clio, and Mrs. Laing have de- 
lighted me. Mrs. Cocker has been excellent, 
and Her Majesty of better shape than 
usual with me. As I anticipated somewhat 
early this season, the Hybrid Teas (whose 
appellation is still a mystery to me) have 
been charming. La France, very good; 
Killarney, perfectly bewitching; Madame 
Cadeau-Ramey, excellent; Mamie, of good 
form, color, and substance; Viscountess 
Folkestone, charming; Caroline Testout, 
very good ; Mildred Grant, not so good, but 
fair—this Rose is apt to come coarse with 
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me when it has size; Bessie Brown, at 
times very lovely; and Edith D’Ombrain, 
most promising. I think very highly of 
this Rose, and I believe it will be well 
worthy of its name, and I do not think a 
higher compliment can be paid it. Teas 
have been quite good of late, notably the 
never-failing Maman Cochet. Madame 
Hoste, Medea, Rubens, Cleopatra, Anna 
Olivier Madame Bravy, The Bride, Muriel 
Grahame, Innocente Pirola, and Souvenir 
de S. A. Prince have been especially good. 
Sylph, too often imperfect, has given me 
many pretty blooms. While speaking of 
Hybrid Teas, I forgot to mention Clara 
Watson, and while thanking the Rey. 
David R. Williamson for his too courteous 
remarks, I am{happy to endorse his opinion 
of this variety. It is an excellent flower, 
and I was pleased to see it in, I think, 
Messrs. Harkness & Co.’s prize seventy-two 
at the Temple Gardens. 

As a little boy will pick out of his cake 
afew of the finest plums for a “bonne 
bouche,” I reserye Frau Karl Druschki for 
this final post of honor. This is.a superb 
Rose, having every quality that the queen 
of flowers should possess. It is a most 
vigorous grower and abundant bloomer, 
and its flowers are of excellent quality and 
shape, and in its color it stands alone. 
What is itsjparentage I saw some grafted 
plants of this Rose in Mr. Mount’s home 
on July 3. They were grafted in January, 
and had some 8 ft. of growth on single 
stems, and as far as I can judge the vigor 
of this Rose in the open will be equal to 
that of any H.P. in existence. Papa Lam- 
bert ought to be decorated for giving to 
the Rose world such a magnificent variety. 
Readers will have had enough of me by 
this time, sd I will close for the present. 

Henry B. Brron—The Gardener, 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES. 

Polyanthus Primroses is a convenient de- 
signation applied to a race of handsome 
' Primroses, the first blooms of which are of 
the true Primrose type; that is, one flower 
is borne upon a stem 3 or 4 in. or so in 
length, followed by Polyanthus stems, 
generally stout and erect, and_ bearing 
large trusses of fine blooms on short pedi- 
cels. Seeing that these two characters— 
the Primrose character and the Polyanthus 
character—are combined in the same indi- 
vidual, we are bound to recognise the fact 
that the Primrose and the Polyanthus are 
but two forms of the same species, and not 
two distinct species. I think we may as- 
sume that the Primrose was the original 
_type, and that the Polyanthus has been 
derived from it. That the two are as inti- 
mately related as the Peach and Nectarine, 
_which are simply forms of the same fruit, 
is seen in the fact that the common yellow 


Primrose of the fields, if subjected to good 
cultivation in gardens, will produce Poly- 
anthus stems. 

The Polyanthus Primrose makes a very 
effective and delightful spring blooming 
plant. To secure strong plants, it is well 
to sow seeds in pots or boxes of a good 
sandy compost which is well drained. I 
find germination hastened, first by sowing 
thinly, and second by placing a piece of 
glass over the box or pots in which the 
seed is sown, care being exercised to keep 
the surface nicely moist. As a matter of 
course, with a glass covering evaporation. is 
slow, and very little water is really re- 
quired. When the plants have developed 
their second or third pair of leaves they 
should be pricked off into other boxes or 
pots, be kept in a cool, shady place for a 
time, and then, when they show signs of 
growth, the pans can be stood out in the 
open, though not in the full glare of the 
sun in the hottest part of the day. That 
they must have necessary water goes with- 
out saying. 

R. Dran—The Girdener. 
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OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


There are two factors in gardening dur- 
ing November that require more attention 
and consideration perhaps than most of 
the many other features of work. They 
are soil and water. This month really 
introduces us to summer, and the tempera- 
ture is possessed of many vagaries and 
changes. These changes upset the best 
calculations in outdoor work, and worry 
most gardeners into the feeling that there 
are other occupations which bring fewer 
grey hairs than gardening. We have not, 
however, to deal with those elements that 
are beyond the control of human beings. 
Gardeners have plenty to occupy their 
attention with things immediately under 
their control, and if a blasting east: wind 
comes along and withers up their choicest 
blooms for show and other purposes, the 
philosophy of a good temper and renewed 
energy is worth cultivating. Whether 
the east winds come or stay away is not 
the first consideration, but preparation of 
soil to combat the heat of summer. It 
must be remembered that evaporation of 
water is very largely the cause of dryness, 
and is caused by the plants through the 
breathing pores of the leaves, and through 
the surface of the soil. The first cause 
cannot, of course, be provided against ; 
but a good deal can be done to the sur- 
face to keep the moisture in. It is well 
after soaking the ground by watering or 
by rain not to turn it up to a great depth, 
but keep the surface in a loose condition 
and covered with a mulch of cow-yard 
manure, the mowings of lawns, or leaf 
scrapings. Breaking the surface with a 
hoe or other means of stirring has the 
effect of breaking or widening the 
capillary tubes which carry the upward 


must be absorbed by some means, it is 
taken up by the plants or is carried down. 

An important element to be considered 
in the making of soil is what is known as 
humus, the black or brown animal or 
vegetable decaying substances. To main- 
tain a good consistency of humus the 
accumulations of vegetable matter on the 
soil, together with manure, must be turned 
in with the spade. Amateur gardeners 
often make fatal mistakes in their gardens 


by raking off all the rubbish, so-called, 


instead of turning in to decay in the 
ground. The retention of humus is bene- 
ficial in supplying plant food and in im- 
proving the texture of the soil. © It acts 
as a kind of mulch, preventing undue eva- 
poration, and consequently keeping the 
soil moist. In sandy soils this is especi- 
ally beneficial, and it keeps them warm. 

Worn-out soils are the cause of a great 
deal of disappointment and dissatisfaction 
in gardening, and during this month, 
when the summer annuals will be planted 
out, it is well that the gardener should 
have some knowledge of the condition of 
the soil. If it is poor and starved no 
amount of water on a parched surface will 
induce plants to flower with any degree 
of satisfaction. A very good description 
of worn-out soils is given in an issue of 
the “Gardeners’ Chronicle” which should 
be very useful to the amateur gardener. 

“What are the characteristics of these 
worn-out soils? As a rule they are light in — 
texture, possess very little cohesion, and 
fall apart on drying, when also they get a 
grey dusty appearance, and do not readily 
take water, as though they were oily in 
some very slight degree. At certain sea- 
sons of the year growth is very free on 
these soils, particularly in early spring and 
in autumn; but the growth lacks sub- 
stance, and is very liable to insect or fun- 
goid attack, so that it is very difficult to 
carry green stuff of the Cruciferous kind 
through the winter. 

“Tt is to the lightness of texture that 


+ 


we must attribute in the main the defects 
of these soils; they are almost wholly 
composed of the coarser kind of 
particles, classed as sand, and they contain 
a very small proportion of the _ finest 
particles “which may be termed clay. 
Soils composed chiefly of coarse particles 
possess very little retentive power for 
water ; the surface exposed by the particles 
is comparatively small, so that weight for 
weight there is less surface which remains 


wet after -rain-in a coarse than in a fine-’ 


grained soil; the channels also between 


the particles are naturally larger, and. 


allow water to drain away more readily. 
This explains why the soils we are con- 
sidering “dry out’ so readily, but other 
consequences also follow. A dry soil is a 
warm soil, or rather is more easily warmed 
and cooled, and is, therefore, more sus- 
ceptible to daily and seasonal changes of 
temperature than a soil well supplied with 
moisture. Hence we get a state of things 
which is not entirely congenial to vegeta- 
tion—early spring growth due to the 
ready warming up of the soil, followed by 
checks caused by short spells of drought 
which would not affect a soil initially bet- 
ter provided with water, or by overheating 
while the roots are still near the surface, 
and lastly a renewal of growth in the 
autumn, when the warm soil is again pro- 
vided with plenty of water. 

“All such changes and checks tend to 
curtail the period of growth, and force the 
plant into producing flower and seed be 
fore it has accumulated a proper reserve 
‘in its early period of vegetable activity. 


From the chemical point of view, the 


small proportion of water retained by the 
soil affects the crops injuriously ; the com- 
parative warmth stimulates those decay 
processes in the soil which convert the in- 
soluble nitrogenous compounds of humus 
or manure into the nitrates which serve 
as food for plants. but, on the other hand, 
“not enough water remains in the soil to 
bring into action the sparingly soluble re- 
serves of mineral food. Hence the nutri- 
ment which reaches the plant is badly 
balanced; the comparative excess of 
nitrogenous over the mineral food results 
in a soft growth, susceptible to attacks of 
disease. 

“Per contra, a moderately strong soil, 
which is capable of retaining a considerable 
proportion of the rainfall, and which. also 
is fine-textured enough to be able to lift 
water from the subsoil by capillarity, only 
warms up slowly as the season advaices. 


Growth is, therefore, slow and continuous,’ 


and not liable to checks through drought ; 
it is also more prolonged, because the 
ground parts with its heat more slowly. in 
the autumn, just for the same reason as it: 
rises in temperature more slowly in the 
spring. Such continuous and prolonged 
growth is the most favorable to vegetation, 
and resultsin high quality in the produce.” 

Assuming that the gardener has worked 
up his soil to something like a fair condi- 
tion of richness with its top-dressing of 
mulch, it will be in a proper state to re- 
ceive watering. It is a great mistake to 
water a garden every day. Two or three 
times a week in the hottest weather is all 


soil 
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that is needed. Give a plentiful supply, 
so that the soil gets a thorough soaking, 
and the plants will flourish far better than 
continually keeping the surface moist. 
The water is wanted at the roots, not on 
the surface. When planting out annuals, 
biennials, and perennials this month care- 
ful note of the weather should be taken. It 
should be obvious to any gardener that 
tender young plants taken out of their 
nursery quarters to do battle in the open 
borders should not be moved during a 
scorching sunny day or a killing east or 
north wind. A cool, cloudy day, early 
morning or evening is the proper time. 
Here is a list of summer annuals that will 
soon make the garden gay—-Asters, Zin- 
nias, Balsams, Coreopsis, Portulaca, Minia- 
ture and Double Sunflower, Petunia, Gail- 
lardia, Gomphrena (Globe Amaranth), 
Cornflower, Amaranthus, Sagetes (Mari- 
gold), Cosmos, Cockscomb, Hunnemannia, 
Jackobaea, Mesembryanthemum, Salpi- 
glossis, Nicotiana, Zea, Rhodanthe, Con- 
volvulus, Mina Lobata. ~ 

Every gardener has his or her own parti- 
cular taste, but it should be remembered 
that annuals seem to be most appropriate 
as flowers to fill up spaces. They, however, 
can be turned into beautiful uses in edgings 
and designs for borders. We consider all 
flowers beautiful, some, of course, appeal to 
taste more than others, but; we would like 
to emphasise the claim of Mina Lobata, a 
creeper of extreme beauty that will flower 
in rich profuseness until Jack Frost comes 
along. Chrysanthemums should already 
have been divided up, planted out, and 
labelled. They will go along very well 
this month without much special care un- 
til the topping process comes on. 
must advise again the planting of Bouvar- 
dias. They are charming bushes, with 
flowers from the purest: white to the most 
pronounced richness of colors. 

There have been millions of Roses dur- 
ing the last few weeks, and to perpetuate 
their blooming we offer the advice given in 
“The Gardener” upon summer pruning. 


SUMMER PRUNING ROSES. 


The summer pruning of Roses is impor- 
tant, particularly as regards the Hybrid 
Perpetuals and all autumn blooming 
Roses. It consists in pruning back the 
shoot on which a Rose has been produced 
immediately the bloom falls. In summer 
pruning it is necessary to be careful not. to 
cut the shoot too severely. Asa rule, two 
leaves, buds, or joints should be cut off, 
and the result will be that two or threé of 
the top buds will break into growth. If 
strong, all three may remain to produce 
blooms; but if only of moderate strength 
they should be reduced to two, and 1f weak 
only one must be permitted to develop. 
When a shoot is very short, then only the 
flower stalk should be cut off, allowing for 
a new growth or two from the apex. 

In no case should the shoot be cut back 
nearer the base than five or six buds, not 
less than this number being left on the 
shoot after pruning in order to prevent the 
lower buds from starting, three or four 
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remaining dormant until the winter prun- 
ing for the production of the first blooms 
the following summer. By pruning each 
shoot as soon as the flower drops, a. longer 
succession of bloom 1s secured in late sum- 
mer and autumn than if all the shoots were 
pruned at the same time. 

It is an excellent practice to look over 
Rose bushes after the first bloom to make 


sure that they are not overcrowded with 


weak and useless growths. Stoutness and 
cleanness are necessary to secure substance 
and quality of bloom. Ample space for 
the shoots to develop is imperative, light 
and air being all important for the con- 
solidation and ripening of the growths. 
Therefore, Rose growers should not hesi- 
tate to let light and air into their Rose 
bushes, whether standards or dwarfs, by 
the cutting out of. weak and _ useless 
growths. If this be done as soon as the 
first crop of bloom is over, the summer 
pruning finished, a good soaking of liquid 
manure or top-dressing cf approved fer- 
tiliser applied and washed in, and the sur- 
face mulched to a little beyond the spread 
of the growths from the stem outwards 
with about 2 inches thickness of well-de- 
cayed manure, the late summer and 
autumn flowers will not be much less ex- 
cellent and certainly as acceptable as the 
first or summer bloom.—‘Pictorial Prac- 
tice Artist.” 


Answers to Correspondents. 


“Amateur.’—The very book you are 
asking for is just to hand—Bogue-Luff- 
mann’s “Principles of Gardening for Aus- 
tralia.” 

“Chrysanthemum.” — Chrysanthemums 
should be bedded out this month at the 
latest. 

“Knightsbridge.’—The cutting sent in 
is from a Cercis-Judas tree. The popular 
idea is that Judas hanged himself in one 
of these trees. The name Cercis is derived 
from Kerkis, a shuttlecock, of ancient 
origin. 

“Red.”—The tree you speak of is pro- 
bably an Erythrina coral tree. There is 
a splendid specimen to be seen in full 
bloom just now in the Adelaide Botanic 
Gardens, a magnificent sight. 

“Tulip.’’—Yes, the Cape Tulip (Homeria 
Cillina) has now been brought under the 
Noxious Weeds Act, and you will be re- 
quired to eradicate it. 

“Rose.”—No; Roses are rarely grown 
in pots in South Australia. But that is 
no reason why they should not be. Walter 
Wright recommends the following :— 
H.P.’s: Baroness Rothschild, Captain Hay- 
ward, Mad. Montet, Mad. Gabrielle Luizet, 
Mrs. John Laing, and Ulrich Brunner. 
T.’s and H.T.’s: Anna Ollivier, Brides- 
maid, Catherine Mermet, La France, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, and Niphetos. 

“Show.”—The finest display of Rhodo-. 
dendrons ever placed on exhibition will 
probably be seen at the Mount Lofty Gar- 
deners’ Show on the 14th inst. 
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SHOWS. 


|—-— . 

Every town in Australia of any dimen- 
sions larger than a small village can boast 
of a flower show during the months of 
October or November. It would be an 
jnvidious task to attempt a reference even 
to a fractional number of them. Suffice 
it to say that the press reports contain 
strong evidence that floriculture is gaining 
in popularity, and that competition 
amongst growers in the country is very 
keen. While the displays may not be 
quite up to date in the matter of varieties, 
there is nevertheless always an indica- 
tion that fanciers are ever on the ‘alert, 
even. in out-of-the-way places, for the best 
they can get for staging. Coming nearer 
the city there is no doubt some of the 
suburban shows had many exhibits that 
would have competed well with the pro- 
fessional displays at the metropolitan ex- 
hibition. In fact, the show at Norwood 
claimed, with much justification, to have 
the finest exhibits of Roses of the season. 
The exhibitors were more fortunate than 
those who competed at the S.A. Horticul- 
tural Society’s Show. 

The October Rose Show in the Adelaide 
Town Hall is looked forward to with keen 
interest both on the part of growers and 
of the public. It is the one month of 
the year when the queen of flowers is at 
her very best for a royal reception of ad- 
miring patrons. Her levee was carefully 
planned for a week earlier than last: year 
in order to dodge the fickleness of ‘the 
weather, but the fates were against the 
officials. The few days preceding the show 
could not have been spitefully worse had 
they been ordered by the most malicious 
designer. It must have been very galling 
to the exhibitors to see hundreds of their 
carefully nursed favorites fit for exhibition 
on one day and then on the next—the day 
of the show—not to be able to cut half-a- 
dozen decent blooms. South Australians 
have not yet awakened to the idea of grow- 
ing Roses under cover, and the result is 
that the bushes are an easy prey to every 
wind that blows and every turn of heat and 
cold that comes. The climate is notorious 
at this time of the year, particularly for 
severe climatic changes, and it is rather 
surprising that some of the fanciers have 
not struck the notion of providing shelter. 
The weather was responsible for a very dis- 
appointing show of Roses, and the poor 
blooms in every exhibit were readily ex- 
cused. Adversity, however, is a good 
school master, and possibly the results of 
this show may have one good effect at 
least. This should be the fashion of ex- 
hibiting. Even up till late in the evening 
Mr. A. H. Scarfe’s prize twenty-four and 
Mr. H. Kemp’s prize forty-eight, held up 
their heads bravely. This was entirely 
due to the way in which they were staged 
~-the English fashion of the Douglas case, 
which provides plenty of water and wire 
supports for the blooms. These exhibits 
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were in marked contrast to those flowers 
alongside with their heads flopping about 
in all directions on their weakened necks. 
The old fashion method of staging exhibits 
is abominable. There is neither style, 
taste, nor any other redeeming feature in 
it. Visitors go to see the flowers, and if, 
in their desire to see the beauty of a good 
Rose they attempt to touch it, they are 
promptly forbidden “‘not to touch.” There 
would be no necessity for this peremptory 
demand if the exhibits were properly 
staged. 

Yet another fault is most provoking. 
The flowers, being subjected to ill-treat- 
ment, fall over and hide their names. And 
well they might, not only for their own 
sakes, but for shame of the slipshod fashion 
in which the names are written. It was 
most irritating to watch those people in- 
terested in the flowers struggling to get 
a glimpse of their names. Bits of paper, 
which might have been torn off the edge 
of a newspaper, with a name scrawled 
across it in lead pencil is every inch Aus- 
tralian. No style nor finish, anything 
will do so long as it complies in some mea- 


sure with a not too exacting rule. In this 


case a regulation, which reads as follows: 
——“All exhibits to be named. where prac- 
ticable.” Here is another regulation bear- 
ing on the point:—‘“Only the society’s 
cards ‘to be placed on exhibits, except for 
naming.” Why in the name of common- 
sense should the latter clause be put into 
that sentence. Rather should it be that 
only the society’s cards to be used for nam- 
ing. Why cannot the society supply cards 
properly printed for each section of Roses. 
The exhibitors would willingly pay for the 
cards sufficient to cover their cost. Pro- 
per space could be left on the card for the 
name to be neatly written or printed by a 
clerk, and set up properly on the exhibit, 
so that “the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
could not err therein.” Why do the visi- 
tors want to know the names of the prize 
flowers if not for ordering and for educa- 
tion generally? And why should the ex- 
hibits be always unnecessarily crowded 
round while the enthusiasts are struggling 
to get a glimpse of the names. If one or 
two of the committee were to undertake 
the responsibility of seeing that the names 
of Roses, particularly at a Rose show, and 
also other exhibits, were properly named in 


‘the way indicated, it would be aj great boon 


to everybody. 

The Carnation Society did well to fall 
into line with the arrangement of an ex- 
hibition at this show, and a fine display it 
was. The exhibits were nicely set up, and 
looked well; but the fashion of naming 
will bear improvement. The constant at- 
tention paid to the display was in itself 
strong evidence of the increasing popu- 
larity of this flower, and the blooms them- 
selves were well worthy in all classes of 
the admiration bestowed upon them. 

In all classes of cut flowers the display 
was good, especially the Pelargoniums. 
The pot plants of the latter were very fine, 
though the exhibitors in these have yet 
something to learn in tying down to make 


_ the blooms show to the best advantage. 


Special mention must be made of the 
fruit, which in all classes was very fine. A 
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better collection would be difficult to find 
anywhere. 

The prize dinner-table decoration with 
Shirley Poppies was artistic enough, but 
the competition was poor, and the same re- 
mark applies to the floral designs and bou- 
quets. 

Take it altogether, the show was good, 
one of the prettiest exhibits in the lot 
being the Petunias. 


SOME REMARKABLE NEW ROSES. 


By O. Jacoxgs WEITENDORE, 
From “Die Gartenwelt,” Sept. 5, 1903. 
Amongst the thousands of garden Roses 

we find such a multitude of showy novel- 
ties that we are often forced to ask our- 
selves, “Do we require any more of them?” 
When, in the yearly offer of 30, 50, or 
more novelties, we find so much mediocre 
stuff, and so little that is really good, we 
might, on the whole, give this question a 
negative answer. 

But when, out of only a few novelties, 
a Kaiserin, a La France, or a Testout pre- 
sents itself, the raiser is startled and the 
gardener and amateur are delighted. So 
last year there burst upon us in Undine a 
novelty of such a_ brilliant orange and 
nasturtium-red color as had never been 
seen before. How-great a favorite this 
medium-sized and very strongly colored 
rose became at once may be judged by the 
fact that during last spring several nur- 
series exhausted their stock of it, and 
orders are already coming in from 
America, : 

If Undine is striking by reason of its 
color, so is Frau Karl Duschki in form and 
imposing size. ‘This latter novelty, the re- 
sult of a crossing between Merveille de 
Lyon and Caroline Testout, usually de- 
velops very strong growth; and in a few 
years will make a bush about 6 ft. high. 
The stem, with its strong branches and 
broad foliage, Supports dazzling white 
flowers of such a size that at a distance 
they may be mistaken for peonies. 

The greatest sensation of the last. two 
or three years has been the production of 
the beautiful yellow seedlings from 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 

The year 1901 gave us Franz Deegen 
Friedrich Harms, and Goldelse. There 3 
still a good deal of discussion as to the 
comparative merits of these golden rivals; 
but the general opinion is that Franz 
Deegen is the best yellow Kaiserin. |The 
brownish color of the wood, the few but 
strong thorns, the fine gold color and de- 
lightaul scent of the blossom all suggest to 
us that Perle des Jardins or some similar 
Tea Rose must haye been amongst its an- 
cestors, 

As Goldelse, a sister seedling of Franz 
Deegen, has the same characters, they are 
hard to distinguish. Tf, however, you 
place them side by side you will see that 
Franz Deegen both grows and blooms with 
the greater vigor, although they are 
equally beautiful. Friedrich Harms has 
green stems and numerous fine thorns in- 
stead of a few large ones, the bloom, 


is thinner and not so lasting as 
Deegen. 


‘too, 
; Franz 
Jacob’s Perle was shown at San- 
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gerhausen as No. 14, and was favorably 
noticed. 

I must not say anything in favor of this 
namesake since I raised it myself, and only 
put it on the market in the spring of 
1903. During this summer I proved the 
value, for show purposes, of the new H.T. 
Frau Lila Rautenstrauch, raised by Herr 
P. Lambert (Trier). I am not judging 
from one single plant, but had more than 
a dozen specimens of this stately novelty 
under observation. 

The strong stem has a bushy growth like 
the mother Rose, Caroline Testout, only a 
few strong thorns on the branches, and 
stands a little less than 2 ft. high. The 
‘broad and beautiful foliage is leathery and 
shiny. The long bud, conspicuous at the 
end of a'long flower stalk is a coppery 
orange-yellow color. 

With me the fully-opened flower reached 
a diameter of almost 5 inches, and was 
well shaped, retaining its form till the 
withering of the blossom. Although the 
yellow shade disappears from the fully- 
opened rose, the rosy flesh tint has a 
special clearness and softness unlike any 
other. The broad petals are round, the 
outer ones slightly reflexed. The charm 
of this rose is enhanced by a delicate scent. 
A show rose, with a beautiful name, it 
should be a favorite for cut flowers; and 
in any case it is a good garden rose, and 
will be welcomed by many growers. 

In his H. T. Robert Baessler, Herr 
Hinner (Trier) has brought out a new 
giant white rose. For the last two years 
T have been watching two strong plants of 
this in my own garden: The growth is 
very strong, like that of Frau Karl 
Druschki, except that the stems stand up 
straight. The foliage, of a dark green 
color, is very leathery, and the wood car- 
vies strong thorns. The fully-opened 
flower is very full, and stands on a long, 
strong stalk. The color of the flower is 
white, sometimes slightly tinged with rose. 
The tree is very floriferous, and blossoms 
well in autumn. The long stalk support- 
ing each flower makes Robert Baessler a 
very good white rose for cutting. . In the 
Tea Rose, Souvenir de Pierre Notting, 
we have a fine novelty of stately bearing. 
The bush makes good growth, carries fine 
foliage, and the blossom is large for a Tea. 
The beautiful buds, with long stalks, are 
well filled and open easily. The color is 
apricot-yellow, shading into golden-yellow 
at the-centre, and the edge of the petals is 
slightly shaded with carmine-red. When 
full out the outer petals become white, but 
the gold color of the centre is constant. 
The bloom, when cut, keeps its color as 
well as when on the tree, so that we have 
here another good new Rose for cutting. 
This Rose should be in every garden; 
where it is absent, something 1s lost. 

To the list of good white Roses we are 
glad to add Mildred Grant. This 
strongly-growing plant is very floriferous, 
and has beautiful foliage. The indivi- 
dual shoots grow straight up, and the 
large full blossom also stands upright at 
the end of a strong stalk. The color of 
the flower is silver white, the outer petals 
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slightly touched with rose. This, too, is 
a good Rose for cutting. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt is said to be a 
seedling from La France; this is doubted 
by many growers. The pedigree, however, 
matters little. One thing is certain, that 
this novelty belongs to the good ones of the 
year 1902. The tree is floriferous, and 
gives good full blooms, creamy white, with 
rose centre. 

In my garden, Helene Guillot also pro- 
duces large, lasting flowers of fine form. 
The ground color is white, but there are 
shades of clear carmine and yellowish- 
green. 

Herr Hinner gained distinction at 
Sangerhausen with some good blooms of his 
beautiful Rose, Pharisaer, which had al- 
ready struck me as a fine Rose for cutting. 
The wonderful name of this new Rose 
startled me until I learned that the chief 
colors used for the ceremonial garments of 
the Pharisees were white and rose; these 
are the chief colors of Pharisaer. 

Still worthy of note among new Roses 
we find Frau P. Lambert (H.T.), which in 
color stands between Mariann fitzer and 
Max Hesdorffer. : 

Among the decorative Polyanthus Roses 
we have Katherine Zeimet, white, and 
Aschenbrodel (cinderella) rose colored, as 
the best. 


ANTIRRHINIUMS. 


This somewhat neglected -flower is de- 
serving of greater attention than is usually 
given it. Although its merits are such as 
make it worthy of a place in any garden, 
not only on account of the many varieties, 
but in the duration of blooming, and the 
ease with which it may be cultivated is 
seldom surpassed by any other flower. 
Antirrhiniums are not particular as to 


soil, accommodating themselves to almcst — 


any condition. Notwithstanding drouglit, 
they may be grown in dry places where 
most plants-would perish. Although in 
our climate its habit is perennial, the best 
results are obtained by treating it as an 
annual.. It blooms readily six or seven 
months after sowing—plants raised from 
seed sown now would produce flowers in 
early autumn. By cutting off the spent 
blooms, and not-allowing the plants to 
seed; flowers may be had nearly all the 
-year. Those who do not care. to go to 
the trouble of raising fresh plants every 
year should cut hard down to the base 
after first autumn rains, when young 
shoots should not be allowed to crowd, but 
should be thinned out, remembering that 
the fewer spikes the better blooms. Any 
‘particular variety may be increased ky 
cuttings about three or four inches long 
without a flower (autumn is the best time). 
Cut below a joint, trim off bottom leaves 
with a sharp knife, and insert about two 
inches in soil. It is best to propagate by 
cuttings those varieties of the striped sec- 
tion which are desired to be increased, as 
in most cases they do not come true from 
seed. 

Among the many varieties is worthy of 
mention Dokkies selected striped.. Coral 
Red is good, although the spikes are not 


so large as in some other varieties, and 
the color is distinct and new among An- 
tirrhiniums. This variety comes true 
from seed. Other good varieties are Pink 
Empress, Yellow Queen, White Queen, 
Crimson King, Firefly, and Queen of the 
North, the latter variety being pure 
white.—Vireus. 


GERANIUMS. 

The great necessity for all Geraniums 
(Zonal Pelargoniums) is that they should 
be kept as dry as possible in winter (un- 
less in bloom in a warm greenhouse) ; 
given abundance of air,- except during 
severe frost; and relieved of every scrap 
of debris and every falling leaf, on which 
wildew mighti otherwise settle, for this is 
their great enemy, which kills more 
Geraniums than anything else, in winter. 
Ctittings which have been grown in the 
open air, having been planted in a border 
(which is the best plan of propagating 
them), should be potted up, each singly in 
a thumb pot, using a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and making each very 
firm in the soil. They will do well in the 
greenhouse, and should be shifted into 
four-inch pots, with slightly richer soil, 
and may then be brought on with more 
warmth and more water, when they are 
put out into the borders again. 

Older plants can be raised from the 
barders, their roots shortened, and each 
potted up singly in the smallest pot, which 
will conveniently hold their roots, giving 
them ordinary soil without manure. They 
will make good plants for the centres or 
backs of beds which contain lower plants 
in front, and should be kept absolutely 
free from withering leayes or any other 
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IL 
VARIEGATED ABUTILONS. 

Some of the most elegant foliaged plants 
ohtainable for greenhouse and conserva- 
tory decoration may be found among the 
variegated Abutilons. They are extremely 
casy of culturé, last long in perfection, and 
often produce flowers sufficiently beautiful 
to make the plants worth; growing for their 
sakes alone. 

A. Thompsoni is pretty well known 
among elegant foliaged Aubtilons, as it is 
frequently employed as a bedding subject 
in our public parks and gardens; it makes 
an elegant centre to a bed of dwarfer grow- 
ing plants such as scarlet Begonias or 
Geraniums. A. vexillarium igneum is less 
in stature, but equally pretty, and bears 
flowers of a very attractive form and color. 
Tesselatum is a beautifully mottled form 
of the old and popular A. Darwinii, the 
progenitor of so many Abutilons; it looks 


‘wonderfully well in sub-tropical bedding 


arrangements, or in the conservatory. 

After serving their turn in the summer 
bedding arrangements the plants may be 
taken up, carefully potted, syringed and 
shaded for a few days, and will then form 
very useful conservatory ornaments during 
the winter. 
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BERKELEY VALE, MT. LOFTY, THE 
RESIDENCE OF MR. R. A. STOCK. 


Mount Lofty holds the pride of place as. 


a summer resort for the belated citizens of 
the sun-brown plains of Adelaide. As the 
days begin to lengthen out this month and 
the sun at intervals of an unusually wet 
winter, begins to indicate something of its 
gathering power of heat for the fast ap- 
proaching summer, the hills receive atten- 
tion. Visitors to the fashionable resort of 
Mount Lofty by rail invariably watch with 
interest for the coming in sight of Mr. 
Stock’s garden. 
comments made by the travellers as the 
terraces of Berkeley Vale are viewed from 
the high level of the railway. Very 
rarely, however, can the sightseers give 
anything like a proper estimate of what 
has been done by way of transformation 


from a rough, wild, stringy bark scrub into: 


a place of never-failing charm. 

The residence is situated close to a road 
leading to the railway station, and tho 
garden is planned on the top and sides of 
a peculiar spur hill running some distance 
out into a well-defined valley. The val- 
ley to the right, or northern side, is the 
rise of the River Sturt, and with the 
water shed of the hills and various springs, 
‘one of the leading features of the garden 
plan is the arrangement of miniature lakes 
and waterfalls. Two windmills are in 
service with force pumps fed by wells to 
supply the house on the hill, and also a 
swimming bath of splendid dimensions. 
The grounds cover an area of about ten 
acres, and are composed of a variety of 
soils that will grow almost any kind of 
plant life. The peculiar formation of the 
hill, with a gully on each side, is such as 
would tax all the ingenuity of a landscape 
gardener to get desired effects to display 
the beauty of the trees, shrubs, hedges, and 
flowers. Mr. Stock himself has the credit 
for the general idea of the plans, which 
were carried into effect by his head gar- 
dener, Mr. G. J. Ackland. The hill has 
a very steep rise to the summit, and the 
best test of the success of the planning’ 1s 
gained in the fact that one does not get 
weary in travelling round. about and up 
and down the mile and a-half estimate ot 
pathways and steps. It can be very easily 
imagined that with such a length of path- 
-way there must have been a tremendous 
tonnage of rocks brought into requisition 
for the building up of the terraces and 
steps. In fact, rockery is the strongest 
feature of the whole plan. There are 
rocks everywhere, and this naturally gives 
the place a somewhat artificial setting. 
The artificiality, however, is largely 
diminished in its formality by the fast 
growing shrubs and climbers, and here and 
there a happy blending of the natural and 
original. scenery with the cultivated plant 
life. Beauty and utility are so happily 
combined that one forgets the labor of the 
fifty men that were employed to transform 
the wilderness into a delightful garden 
resort. 

A. few minutes walk from the railway 
station brings the visitor to the entrance 
gate, flanked on the eastern reach by a 
well-grown hedge of Pittosporum  un- 
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dulatum, which hides the house from view. 
On entering tne gates the first object that 
claims attention is a peculiar looking, 
though artistic structure, the purpose of 
which cannot be recognised from its ap- 
pearance. The pathway leads under a 
squarely built structure of heavy wooden 
uprights, given a light appearance dy 
being covered with brushwood of Bursaria. 
The top of this edifice is round, covered 
with brushwood, and trimmed into a bat- 
tlement architectural design. No one 
would guess that this was a tank carry- 
ing some thousands of gallons of water 
supplied by the windmill pump some 70 or 
80 feet down in the gully below. On each 
side of the gate is a specimen of tho 
weeping Elm, and the main walk from the 
front of the house around an oblong centre 
bed to the lawn tennis court, forming the 
plateau of the hill, is a splendidly grown 
and well-kept hedge of Cupressus torulosa. 
Wandering down the left-hand pathway 
from the gate, we descend a side of the 
valley devoted to ornamental trees, the 
conifer family being especially represented 
by some good specimens of Abies, Aura- 
carias, and Piceas. Two or three Chili 
pines, commonly known as monkey puzzle 
(Auracaria imbricata) are making good 
headway, and also a Golden Lambert 
(Cupressus Lambertiana). A number of 
Plane trees, Norfolk Island Pines, Cedars, 
Acacias, and 
with its silvery looking foliage, will in a 
few years fill up a dense mass of growth 
that: will need thinning out. All the stuff 
in this choice collection is yet young, but 
the bareness of the landscape is happily 
relieved by a large quantity of native un- 
dergrowth, and of Eucalypts still remain- 
ing untouched. 

Now climbing the steps alongside a mas- 
sive breastwork of some tons of rocks, built 
as a retaining wall for the tennis court, 
we cross over to the centre garden 
in, front of the house. This  gar- 
den is divided by curved footpaths edged 
with Gazania splendens (treasure flower), 
and the rich orange color of the flowers 
is a welcome relief to the general 
deadness of winter bareness. At 
the corners of two beds we note well- 
grown specimens of Felicia Augustifolia in 
their rounded shapeliness and rich green 
foliage. © Other shrubs claiming attention 
here are Berberis, Pittosporum, Rhus, 
Pyrus Japonica, Weigela, a number of 
Roses, Palms, and Pampas. A setting of 
Dianthus, Carnations, Polyanthus, Veer- 
benas, and Annual§ make a good flowering 
selection. : 

Moving down the pathway and looking 
over the hedge we find a row of Planes 
and Cedars planted alternately with good 
effect. Looking across the grass land en- 
closure we note the orchard planted on vhe 
opposite slope. This is laid out with 
choice varieties of apples, including Dunn 3 
Seedling, Strawberry Pippin, Rome 
Beauty, and Jonathan. The pears in 
clude Duchess, Bergamot, and others, while 
the plums are Golden Drop, Egg, Green- 
gage, Red Magnum Bonum, and Prunes. 
There is a fine Blackberry hedge, and the 
bush fruit contain varieties of Raspberries 


sis eee 
a conspicious Menziesii, _ 


and Currants, black, red, and white. On 
this rich chocolate loam the kitchen gar- 
den of toothsome comestibles is also set 
out. 

Making way along the hedge we note in 
passing the tennis court that the wire 
netting is being covered with Roses, the 
Pink Rambler, Cloth of Gold, and white 
and yellow Banksias. A break in the 
hedge is the opening to the first: stairway 
leading down to the terraces, the gardens ~ 
along the creek, and the upper reaches of 
the opposite bank. A. seat is provided 
here for weary climbers, and a fine view 
of the landscape far and near is obtained. 
Standing here for a moment, and looking 
across the valley, the one prominent ob- 
ject that catches the eye is a shooting tar- 
get. This probably is intended to serve 
no other purpose than, to shoot at, but it 
is placed in such a position that the eye 
cannot escape it while taking in the land- 
scape. Apart from ‘this, however, the pic- 
ture is pleasing and impressive. Descend- 


ing the winding steps to the first terrace 


a path is traversed some distance round the 
hill, and on each side are beds of shrubs. 
A Silver Fir is prominent, and the great 
Pampas, with waving plumes, Hakeas, 
Berberis, Piceas, Acacias, Pittosporum, 


_.and Pyrethrum grand. make up a good 


variety, providing a break to the rock- 
work. <A gentle slope leads into a shade- 
house of ornamental design for comfortable 
lounging, afternoon ‘tea, and what not. A 
steeper sloping pathway, girded with rocks, 
planted with Echeveria, and from this, 
covered with an archway of Crimson 
Rambler Roses, leads on to a terrace of 
similar fashion to the one above, with trees 
and shrubs of like species. We note that 


the Heaths are looking well, and there is 


a good assortment of them. <A few steps 
down, arched with white and yellow 
Banksias, and a path brings us to a close 
view of the waterways and ponds, with 
their lazily floating Nymphaeas, stately 
Fourcroyas and variegated . Flax, and 
edgings of reeds, bamboos, and smalier 
water-loving plants, make a pleasing pic- 
ture. 

Wandering along above the waterway, 
we come round to the foot of the hill, and 
there, lying in tranquil repose, is a sheet 
of water, considerable in dimensions, mak- 
ing a pretty foreground to perhaps the 
prettiest piece of landscape in the grounds. 
Nestling under the steep hill rising sheer 
up beyond is a picturesquely fashionel 
shadehouse set on each side by a finely 
grown Blackwood and Acacias, with a ua- 
tive shrubbery, through which is a wind- 
ing footway. The picture is completed by 
a rustic bridge crossing the creek and lead- 
ing to the house. This is a charming 
summer seclusion, where poetic fancies 
might be inspired and love sighs breathed 
while swinging in the fancifully con- 
structed hammocks, tempting to the love- 
lorn and to those who are born weary. 
Dwelling upon the surroundings the eye 
lights upon various water plants—Willows, 
Magnolias, Ferntrees, Reeds, Bamboos, 
Cordylines, and tropical looking vegeta: 
tion. This I take to be the most favored 
spot in. the estate. 


* 
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As the path leads along up the creek we 
note a finely grown Willow with a pole 
standing upright in the centre of the main 
trunk, and showing some feet above where 
the tree begins to branch. It looks odd 
The explanation is that the tree was blown 
down when younger, and the gardener 
splinted the broken trunk with a piece of 
timber. It grew all right and quite 
strong, but with so many other calls upon 
his time, the tree surgeon had not time 
to remove the remaining splint. The 
same thing happened to what is now a 
well-grown specimen of Tibia Europa, and 
only the eye of an expert could detect: the 
place, about a foot above the ground, 
where it was broken off. 

We now reach a second shadehouse, ani 
as it is entered ‘the lovely specimens of 
tree ferns fascinate the eye. The house 
has a rockery setting at the back with a 
miniature waterfall dashing and splashing 
its little fury into an underground outlet 
to a large pond in front of the house. The 
waterworks of this place are ingenious. 
While on a rustically built resting place 
the visitor cannot be aware of the favt 
that he is sitting over a spring of water. 
Lifting the seat there is disclosed a little 
water barrel, which is set over the spring 
in such a way as to make the water escape 
only through a pipe leading underground 
to the other side of the house, there sup- 
plying a little rockery pool, and eventually 
flowing into the pond. This pond, with 
its five feet of depth, carries a good many 
thousands of gallons, and is edged round 
the top with rustically built rockwork. I 
had almost forgotten to mention that 
when the seat mentioned was raised there 
was also disclosed a contrivance that car- 
ried water tumblers wherewith to drink 
the pure refresher, not to mention spirits 
that, if not coming from the vasty deep 
below, are sometimes associated with the 
denizens of those regions. This shade- 
house is furnished with Draecenas, Asparar 
gus Ferns spreading and growing out on 
to the roof. Hydrangeas and a variely 
of pot plants all do well to furnish thie 
place. 

We now wind up the footways of the 
hillside opposite the dwelling house, and 
on the way notice that salt strewn upot 
the paths is more effective upon slugs and 
various pests than when it is thrown upon 
the flower beds. We come to a large ved 
of Rhododendrons, and are surprised to sec 
many of them in full bloom and bud at this 
time of the year. Forced no doubt by 
the unusual rains. The planting of the 
beds hereabout looks choice with the 
Boronias and small shrubs judiciously in- 
termingled with Copper Birches, Oaks, 
Prunus Pissardi, Pyrus Japonica, 
Magnolias, Camellias, Escallonias, and 
such-like ornamental growths. 

Still ascending the hill, we reach the 
target mentioned, but this now takes no 
prominence, for attention is directed to a 
rock building set into the hill. The 
architecture of this is of doubtful origin, 
although the material of River Murray 
water-worn rocks would lend itself to a de- 
sign much less formal, and, we are bound 
to say, more effective. White quartz pil- 
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lars support a superstructure somewhat 
rudely constructed, without much apparent 
attempt at artistic design. The stones, 
however, are interesting in themselves, 
with their fossils of sea-born life and fan- 
tastic shapes, moulded by decades of water 
wearing 

Turning away down the hill, we come 
to the Rosary and Carnation beds. We 
note a good selection of Roses, amongst 
them being such favorites as the Prince de 
Sagan, Bridesmaid, Countess of Caledon, 
Mad. Verrur Cochet, Sunset, Mad. de 
Chatenay, Mad. Jules Grolez, Mad. George 
Bouland, Helena Gambire, Mad. Eugene 
Verdier, Rubens, Golden Gate, Jouis 
XIII.,. and Souvenir de laurent Guillot. 
The Carnations, too, are all named yarie- 
ties of good selection. 

Thus we come to the end of our visit to 
Berkeley Vale, and, after climbing to the 
house again, and, taking another view of 
the surroundings, conclude that Mr. Stock 
has spared neither time, labor, nor money, 
and a very considerable portion of each, to 
make his hills residence a place yielding 
much pleasure and delightful rest to a busy 
city gentleman. L 


CQRNATIONS. 


CARNATIONS FROM CUTTINGS. 
E. H. [si1na, 
Vice-President Carnation Society, South 
Australia. 

There are two ways of propagating Cai- 
nations—by layering, as it is called, and by 
striking cuttings. Seed, of course, is a third 
plan for increasing stock, but as seedlings 
never come true by any chance, the former 
metheds are the only ones that can be de- 
pended on. My object this evening is to 
say a few words as to method and soil. It 
is desirable to get your cuttings as early in 
the autumn. as possible; the earliest root- 
ed plants are established and make good 
root growth, and also make a fair amount 
of grass before the cold weather stops any 
rapid growth, as during the months from 
June to August they are almost dormant. 
It is, therefore, wise to, have your cuttings 
in at the earliest possible time. Cuttings 
should be taken as soon as the grass has 
grown long enough. The prevailing method 
was to cut off anywhere and plant out in 
the garden, but those who have studied 
the Carnation know that the side growth 
on the main stem is just the right growth 
if you want to have a reasonable amount 
of rooted plants from cuttings planted. 
Great stress is laid by some on the size of 
the cuttings, and where it is taken from. 
Given the conditions I have named, I do 
not mind whether the cutting be 3 in. or 
6 in. long; whether it comes from the 
ground level or from high on the old flower 
stem. A. cutting with a broad base has a 
much greater chance than one with a nar- 
row base. Not a few split the stem of the 
cutting. It is not necessary, and those who 
do so hardly realise, IT think, where the 
roots emerge from. New roots in the Car¥ 
nation cutting, in the case of one cut to a 


, 
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joint, form immediately inside the epider- 
mis, hence the greater opportunities of a 
cutting with a broader base. The only pos- 
sible advantage of stem splitting would be 
in the case of a small cutting in assisting to 
expose its greatest possible basal surface. 
Iti is important, I think, to realise the prin- 
ciple of rooting in such plants, and to the 
careful it cannot fail to be an unerring 
guide. ‘ 

Sor..—The soil is a vital point, if you 
are courting success; failure overtakes us 
often enough without any seeking. It is, 
therefore, wise to be very careful in choos- 
ing the soil. I have found the greatest 
success when. using the following: One-half 
good sharp river sand, one-fourth each sea 
sand, and fairly sandy garden soil, all put 
through a fine sieve. and _ thoroughly 
mixed ; place prepared soil in boxes, or 10. 
or 12 in. pots. Four inches of this soil is 
about the right depth. This should be 
pressed down firmly, so as to make it fairly 
solid. After planting your cuttings, give a 
good watering, cover with glass, and put in 
a fairly shady place; see that they do-not 
get dry, and also see that: you do not oyer- 
water. If over-watered, your cuttings will 
soon rot off. The covering with glass is a 
very important condition in securing root- 
ed plants quickly and thoroughly. It is 
wise to give the glass a coat of whiting if 
the weather is very hot. As soon as you 
sea that the cuttings are making growth 
(and this should be in about five or six 
weeks) the glass should be gradually re- 
moved and plants exposed to all weathers, 
then pot off into 3-in. or 4-in. pots, and 
as soon as the roots show through soil to 
inside of pots, they may be planted to where 
you intend to grow them. For some years 
past I haye been in the. habit of propagat- 
ing from pipings, that: is the side growth 
on the main stem, and have had very good. 
results from the method herein advocated. 

Some growers are very strongly in favor 
of this method of propagating, and, again, 
others are strongly in favor of Jayering. It 
has been argued that whilst layered plants 
produce a large crop of grass more ar less 
thickly clustered at the base of the plant, 
while cuttings have an increasing tendency 
to produce long growing shoots in contra- 
distinction to the flowering shoots of the 
layer. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CARNATIONS. 
: F, Fairey, 
Hon. Treasurer Carnation Society, South 
Australia. : 
In dealing with this all-important 
branch of our society's work, this paper 
has been written in the lines of the clas- 
sification adopted by oun society. 
Of course, wé cannot extend our classes 


to the same as the English societies, as 


some of them are outside our realm, such 
as the Malmaisons, on account of the cli- 
matic conditions. This class seems to be 
going ahead in England, but cannoti be 
grown. without the best of glass houses, as 
most of those know who have tried to grow 
the old flesh colored Suvr. De La Malmai- 
gon, so that to some extent the classes of 
the Australian societies must necessarily be 
limited. 

The main. dividing line drawn, and which 


it is desired to make as distinctive as pos 
sible, ig between the spring flowering and 
tree or perpetual varieties. 

SPRING BLOOMERS. : 

This class is divided into five sections : 

1. Bizarres: Varieties striped or flaked 
with two distinct colors on a white 
ground: 

2. Flakes: 
scarlet rose or purple on a 
ground. 

3. Selfy: Those of one pure color. 

4. Fancies, which may be any other than 
the forenamed varieties. This class has 
been improyed* to an immense degree, 
owing to the beautiful yellow tints and 
shades introduced, and has risen from the 
most insignificant sectior{ of a few years ago 
to the most popular and beautiful of all, 
giving the most lovely combinations of 
colors and delicate markings, practically 
unknown, even as late as ten years ago. 
Ravenscroft, in. his all instructive book on 
the “Culture of Carnations,’ quotes them 
as the small class of fancy varieties. Now 
this has been. entirely altered, and this 
class is at the top of the list as regards 
beauty and popularity, and includes such 
lovely flowers as Miss Awkright, Artemis, 
Heather Bell, the Gift, and others of 
equal merit that we have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing at our shows. - 

5. Picotecs: Simply Carnations with an 
edge of color. These are either white or 
yellow ground, with a clear, distinct edge 
of rose, scarlet, crimson, or purple. They 
may have a wire (viz., thin edge), a me- 
dium, edge, or a heavy edge, but the edge 
must be absolutely distinct, any running of 
color into the petal absolutely disqualify- 
ing the flower as a picotec, and making it a 
fancy variety. ele tes 

This completes the classification of the 
spring blooming varieties, and for those 
who may not be quite certain, such blooms 
as Purple Flake, which. is al perpetual, is 
pot a flake, as the ground color is not a 
pure white, and you will not find any 
flakes amongst the perpetuals. Also Arte- 
mis, which is described as scarlet flaked 
lavender, is not a flake, as it has not a 
white ground at all. 

TREE OR PERPETUAL CARNATIONS. 

These—the most popular of all our 
varieties—are mostly well known to us. 
To secure the society's approval a perpetual 
seedling must be shown three times during 
the year, at intervals of not less than two 
months, thus proving its perpetual habit. 

This class is divided into two sections, 
yviz., show and decorative, and again sub- 
divided into show, selfs, and fancies, and 
decorative, selfs, and fancies. 

Shows: Selfs, those of one pure color, 
and fancies, any other than selfs, which 
must have a smooth edge and an unbroken 
calyx to compete successfully in the show 
trays. ; ; 

Decoratives: Selfs and fancies which 
may be notched or ser ‘ated, and need not 
necessarily have an unbroken calyx. 

The classification of decorative and show 
ivee carnations constitutes, I think, the 
hardest task that our society has to deal 
with, and I should like to give every con- 
sideration as to the true meaning of the 
decorative variety. 

Tt appears that a difficulty is most likely 
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Varieties flaked with either 
pure white 


~ them. 


to be made in judging the best decoratives. 
The tendency, it seems to me, is to try and 
bring the nearest approach in the fringed 
or decorative varieties to that of the show 
varieties, which I maintain is a mistake. 
Does not the word decorative mean showy, 
large, brilliant, easy, and graceful? 
Therefore a large flower, such as Peach 
Blossom, which I maintain is a typical de- 
corative (but a notorious burster) should be 
preferred to a smaller bloom, which may 
have a perfect calyx. 

Of course, you have such a lovely deco- 
rative as Flora Hill, practically a non- 
burster, but this is rather the exception 
than the rule, and I maintain that not very 
much attention should be paid to a burst 
calyx in this section, the chief essentials 
being color and size. Is it not more deco- 
rative in the show tray, in the garden, and 
on the dinner table in every way! 

Decorative roses are the brightest, most 
graceful and showy of all, and why not 
judge the carnations in the same way? 
Aim at color, size, and mass, and not at 


shape principally, is the idea of the true 


decorative. 

Of course, if you can get as large aj flower 
not split, then certainly award it first place, 
but do not, on any account, award it that 
merit if it is not as showy a flower as the 
others, otherwise the true sense of decora- 
tive is lost, and the class goes back to the 
model perfect flower, the only difference 
being a smooth edge. The great aim of the 
American specialists, such as Leaver and 
others, is to produce high-class decoratives 
with large flowers, long clean stems, grace- 
ful habits, and beautiful colors. From 
them we have Mrs. Lawson and Finance, 
sold at the highest prices known; © Flora 
Hill, Ethel Crocker, Leslie Paul, import- 
ed ones, and Passadena, Juanita, and seve- 
ral others, raised here from American seed, 
which for ever-blooming character and 
beauty are some of the greatest favorites, 


and some florists’ work cannot be 
surpassed. Give your lady friends 
the picking of | your carnations, 


and you will find your severest losses of 
flowers amongst your Flora Hills and such- 
like large varieties of the decorative class, 
while your perfect flakes and Bizarres will 
remain comparatively untouched. It has 
been. said that Eve was the first arranger 
of Nature's garland, and Adam had even 
then to be advised in his choice of a fig 
leaf, and. if so, why not give Eve’s daughters 
a chance, and let them judge the decora- 
tives? And I am quite sure that all con- 
servatism as to calices, &e., will be broken 
through, and the true decorative will win 
the day. 
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PLANTS IN POTS. 


‘That the culture of plants in pots is con- 


sidered, especially by those who have prac- 


tised it successfully to be one of the highest 
branches of gardening, may be admitted, but 
there are some cultivators, both gardeners 
and amateurs, who appear to entertain the 
belief that it is the best way in which to grow 
This must be objected to except in 
afew special cases, or where circumstances 
do not admit of the plants being grown in a 
natural manner. 


And, speaking generally, 
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culture in pots is not the best way in which 
plants can be brought to the highest degrec 
of perfection, and therefore it may be said, 
as it has been, that it is the worst way. In 
the case of orchids, for instance, it is more 
difficult to produce good specimens of many 
of the species in pots, that they try various 
other means for approaching the nearest they 
can to their natural mode of growth, baskets, 
logs, and other articles being brought into 
requisition. In the case of shrubby plants, 
though very beautiful specimens result from 
pot culture, they are by no means equal to 
what they might become if they could be 
grown in the open ground and other circum- 
stances were favourable ; a more luxuriant 
growth would be followed bya proportionate 
amount of blossom. ; 

Instances are not uucommon where plants 
that are commonly grown in pots have been 
planted in the open soil of a conservatory, 
and, under judicious management, have 
shown the advantage they have over others 
kept.in pots, in growth, freedom from 
disease, and general appearance. ‘‘ Whena 
plant is confined in a pot, its roots,” Lindley 
remarks, “instead of having the power of 
spreading constantly outwards, and away 
from their original starting point, are con- 
strained to go backon themselves ; the supply 
of food is comparatively uncertain, and they 
are usually exposed to fluctuations of tem- 
perature and moisture unknown in a natural 
condition, This cramping of the roots 
diminishes the tendency to form leaves, and 
also reduces their size, though it may increase 
the disposition of flower.” 

“The exhaustion of soil by a plant is one 
of the most. obvious inconveniences of 
potting. ‘he organisable matter in a soluble 
state contained in a garden pot must. neces- 
sarily be soon consumed by the numerous 
roots. crowded into a narrow compass, and 


_ continually feeding upon it, the effect being 


seen in the smallness of the leaves, the weak- 
ness of the branches, the few aud imperfect 
condition of the flowers.” In pot culture 
the various pests and diseases with which 
plants are infested--green fly, thrips, red 
spider, mildew, and others—-are encouraged 
and aggravated. : 

The growth and welfare of plants in pots 
are also affected by the exposure to fluc 
tuations of temperature and moisture to which 
they aresubjected It cannot be gcod.for a 
plant to have its roots ina medium that is 
liable to be alternately wet and dry, or cold 
and warm, to which they are exposed in pots. 
Even the difference between the temperature 
of day and night affects the soil in pots con- 
siderably, to the manifest disadvantage of 


the roots ; while the temperature of the open 


soil at the depth where the roots are found 
searcely varies from day to night or from 
day to day, only from one season to another, 
thus during a season of growth a_ther- 
mometer sunk a foot deep would rise 
gradually, andat very near the same rate 
day by day until the maximuni is reached, 
and then decline in an equally gradual man- 
ner with scarcely a break in its regularity ; 
whereas in the soil of a pot it would fluctuate 
by several degrees from one point to another, 
and the same with moisture, the soil being 
flood at one time and parched, or nearly so, 
at another, which is aggravated by the 
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porosity of the pots in which plants are 
.commonly grown ; for on a hot day, the pot 
becoming heated, the moisture in the soil 
passes through and is lost by evaporation, 
thus drying the adjacent soil, and, as a 
matter of course the roots, of which the 
youngest are generally at the circumference 
of the ball, to their injury and that of the 
whole plant. As a matter of course the 
experienced cultivator takes ineasures” to 
reduce these drawbacks to a minimum by 
various means, one of the most obvious 
being to plunge the pots in some substance 
that will, at any rate, lessen the fluctuations 
of temperature and moisture; but that can- 
not be anywhere, or even generally accom- 
plished, He also practises shading and 
frequent watering with the same object. In 
the majority of cases, however, plunging the 
pots cannot be practised; and this only 
ought to be done in the cases of plants while 
standing on the ground in sheltér sheds or 
frames, but plants on greenhouse stages or 
shelves must take their chance, though 
stoves are frequently designed so that the pots 
may be plunged, which must be the case 
where plants, such as pine apples, that 
require bottom heat are cultivated; but 
where plants have to stand on benches 
plunging is impracticable, and other means 
must be resorted to for maintaining them in 
health and vigour. One useful method is 
to place one pot within another, and if a 
packing of soil or moss can be placed 
between, it would have a good effect. 

The exhaustion of soil by the roots of 
plants is one of the greatest evils attendant 
on pot culture, the organisable matter con- 
tained in a garden pot being soon exhausted 


by the numerous roots’ crowded into a 


narrow compass, and continually feeding 
upon it. By way of remedy, the cultivator 
applies liquid manure, which produces a 
good, though partial effect, as it does not 
contain the whole of the ingredients which 
go tomake up the constituents of plants. 
Freyuent shifting is, however, the most 
effectual means of maintaining the health 
and vigour of plants, by enabling the roots 
to continue their advance into unexhausted 
feeding ground. Experiments have been 
tried with pots having hollow sides to hold 
water; but these are too expensive, and 
besides, unless glazed, the evaporation from 
their sides cools the soil, and that worst in 
the middle of the day, when an increase of 
warmth might be most beneficial. The 
same occurs when it is attempted to keep 
the pots moist by syringing or in a damp 
atmosphere. tt 


NOTES ON GROWING DAHLIAS. 


These plants make such an excellent dis- 
play in the garden that the grower is justi- 


fied in giving them generous treatment.. 


Rooted cuttings generally grow iito the 
best plants, though old tubers, if properly 
treated, are satisfactory. When the latter 
are planted several young shoots grow, and, 
unless they are thinned out in due’ time, 
the branches become very crowded, and the 
subsequent flowers are undersized. 

All of the sections of Dahlias are beauti- 
ful and useful; for filling large beds in the 
flower garden thef dwarf-growing sorts are 
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very effective. A bed of Cactus Dahlias, 
either of one variety or a judicious mixture, 
is very telling, and when the plants consist 
of tall growing sorts, the shoots may be 
pegged down, when they will quickly cover 
the whole surface of the bed with a dense 
mass of foliage and flowers. 

Plants grown several feet apart at the 
back of wide borders are fine as a back- 
ground to dwarfer plants. Strong stakes 
should be fixed firmly in the ground near to 
the main stems of these plants, and the 
latter neatly secured against injury. All 
side branches which need support may be 
fastened to the central stake near to the top 
of the plant, and to shorter and slenderer 
stakes placed around the base. 

If size of bloom is not material, all stems 
bearing buds may be allowed to grow natu- 


rally ; but if exhibition flowers are required, 
then the number on each branch must be ™ 


reduced by disbudding. The outside shoots 
should be removed while they are quite 
small, and the central or crown bud re- 
tained. This course must be adopted 
generally ; sometimes the crown bud does 
not give the best bloom at the right time, 
then it is advisable to rely upon a terminal 
bud, disbudding the others in the usual way. 


In dry soils a top-dressing of half-decayed, 


manure should be applied before the sur- 
face soil has dried up. Only when the 
plants are grown in poor land and during 
a very hot, dry season should frequent 
waterings of liquid manure be given. But 
when the case is reversed healthy plants 
make fine progress without the aid of much 
liquid manure. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A committee of the National Horticul- 
tural Society of Frauce was appointed to act 
with a similar committee of the 
French Society of “Chrysanthemists,” 
to ascertain by practical experiment 
what are the best artificial manures to ein- 
ploy in the culture of Chrysanthemums. 

A report was presented to the National 
Horticultural Society by M- Georges ‘Truffaut 
giving the principal results of the experi- 
ments carried out forthese objects. 

Nine cultivators, scattered over as many 
districts of France, ‘first all submitted for 
analysis samples of the soil they intended 
to use, po manure of any kind being added, 


Each of the nine growers experimented: 


with a single variety, ‘‘Madame Gustav 
Henry,” a variety of moderate vigour, and 
with pure white flowers. M. Nonin alone 
chose two varieties, viz., Madame Gustav 
Henry, and Mdlle. Laurence Zédé, a more 
vigorous variety. 

The plants were all grown in thiree differ- 
ent ways — 1, plants allowed to form three 
stems; 2, plants with six stems; 3, plants 
grown without any disbudding. ‘Iwenty- 
four plants were grown in each of these three 
ways. Each grower thus had_ seventy-two 
plants under observation, the total number 
being about one thousand. 

Of the twenty-four plants observed by 
each cultivator in each of the three sections, 
four received no manure, and served as con- 
trol plants; four received a complete manure; 
four a similar manure, but in double 


ee 


quantity; four a complete manure with no 
nitrogen; four a complete manure with no 
potash; foura similar manure from which 
the phosphoric acid was eliminated. 

The principal objects of these experi- 
ments was to show by growing in sterile soil 
(white sand), the influence of nitrogen, 
potash, aud phosphoric acid respectively. 
The object of the other experiments was: 1, 
to show the influence of the complete man- 
ure in soils of varied character, but of known 
composition ; 2, to study the influence of 
climate or season on the action of the ma- 
nures, aud the cultivation of one and the same 
variety. 

We cannot give the full details of this 
most interesting and important series of 
experiments. Suffice it to say, that the most 
successful result, as tested at the end of the 
experiment, was obtained where a double 
dose of the manure was employed ; then came 
the plants treated to a single dose of 
complete manure ; next in descending order, 
plants grown without potash, without 
nitrogen, aud the worst of all (except, of 
course, the unmauured plants), were those 
plants which had no phosphoric acid. 

Phosphoric acid is thus shown to be of 
great importance to Chrysanthemums, and 
as necessary to the formation of chlorophyll. 
Plants deprived of this ingredient had yellow 
foliage and a weak habit. 

Without potash, the plants produced long, 
weak stems, broad, thick, but flabby leaves, 
falling off fron: the least cause. The flower- 
stems were large, hollow, but limp, the 
flowers large, but of bad shape. 

When nitrogen is absent the plants are 


’ feeble, chlorotic, the leaves small and thick, 


the stems of small diameter, the flowers few 
innumber, hollow in the centre, and of small 
size. 

M. ‘Truffaut, insumming up the results of 
this graud series of experiments, advises 
cultivators to prepare a gvod compost of 
two-thirds sandy loam mixed with leaf-mould. 

Nitrogenous manures, it is found, should 
only be applied in small proportions, as plants 
grown with an excess of nitrogenous manure 
are more subject to the attacks of rust. 

Nitrogen is most conveniently applied by 
means of dried blood, or guano in the re- 
quisite proportions; potash is best applied in 
the form of sulphate ; and bone phosphate 
yields. the necessary phosphoric acid. Soluble 
manures are requisite in the case of plants cul- 
tivated in pots. 

We have accumulated a good deal of know- 
ledge of the chemical composition of the soil, 
and also of the dead plant when cremated. 

What we want now is a tuller and clearer 
knowledge of what the living plant doesin the 
several stages of its carecr, and to. this end 
an analysis of the plant as grown under varied 
conditions, aud at different periods in its life 
history, is requisite.—“ Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle.” 


SMITH & MENZEL 
Aldgate, South Australia, 
Specialty Growers. 


We grow three or four specialties in very large 
quantities for mail orders, and these lines carry 
to any part of Australia safely by post. See 
advertisement elsewhere. SMITH & MENZEL. 
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The Oxchard. 
OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


By W. J. ALLEN. 


It will be necessary for growers to use 
every effort to conserve all the moisture 
possible, which can be best done by stir- 
ring the ground after rain as well as giv- 
ing it an occasional cultivation, in order 
to keep down the weeds and to keep the 
soil in fine tilth. On no account should 
the soil be ploughed during the hot 
months, as this turns up the moist soil 
which, when exposed to the sun, loses its 
moisture, which under existing conditions 
it is our object to conserve, particularly 
at this time of year. Weeds also pump 
out moisture from the soil which it can 
ill afford to lose, therefore under no cir- 
cumstances should they be allowed to find 
a place in the orchard, but should be kept 
down by a thorough system of cultivation. 

It will be well this season to thin the 
fruit a little more than is necessary dur- 
ing an ordinary season, as owing to a lack 
of moisture in the subsoil it will be found 
that the trees will be unable to mature 
the came quantity of fruit as during a 
normal season, particularly after the 
drought of last year, which had to a cer- 
tain degree weakened them. Therefore, 
if trees have not been cut back heavily at 
time of pruning, see that thinning is car- 
ried out, and err on the right side by doing 
this work so that too much fruit will not 
be allowed to remain on the tree, when 
-the chances are that what is allowed to re- 
main will be of good quality and find 
ready sale at remunerative prices. : 

Summer pruning may be started this 
month, and it is well to go over and re- 
gulate the growth in all young trees, thin- 
ning and shortening back where required 
that is, where the tree is growing too 
thick, and pruning or pinching back so as 
to keep the tree evenly balanced and 
symmetrical. This early summer prun- 
ing is more for young trees, to aid in 
directing the growth to that part of the 
tree where it is most required. December 
and January are the months for summer 
pruning the older trees in order to force 
out fruit spurs and buds. 

In districts where the fruit-fly has been 
troublesome in previous seasons, I would 
recommend growers to be particularly 
careful in picking up and destroying all 
fallen and fly-infested fruits and boiling 
them, in order to ensure the destruction 
* of all larvee which may be contained there- 
in. As this is the only sure way at pre- 
sent known to helping. to keep down this 
pest, I would urge on growers the impor- 
tance of doing their best to destroy these 
larve. 

Keep a close watch on all newly-planted 
trees, and if they show signs of distress 
make a small. basin around the tree and at 
a distance of at least a foot away, and give 


the tree at least two buckets of water; — 


but do not allow this to come in direct con- 
tact with the trunk of the tree. In mak- 


’ the end of the month. 
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ing this basin a little soil may be put 
around the trunk so as to keep the water 
away. As soon as the soil is dry enough, 
and before it) cakes, have the basin lightly 
fork-hoed and filled in. 

Where irrigation is practised a thorough 
watering should be given all trees towards 
This should be 
the second watering of the season. Be 
most careful to keep the water confined to 
the furrows, as wherever the land is 
flooded it is liable to become hard. As 
soon as the furrows are dry enough to 
work, cultivate the orchard twice and 
joosee around any young trees with a fork- 
10€. : 

Every care should be taken to destroy 
the codlin moth which makes its appear- 
ance. about the time the apples finish 


blooming, lay its eggs on the young fruit — 


and: leaves, and, after hatching, works its 
way into the apple, and within a few 
weeks emerges and lowers itself down to 
the ground by a silken thread, and imme- 
diately seeks shelter by crawling up the 
tree and getting into any crack or under- 
neath any old loose bark, either on the 
tree, on props, or any loose rubbish which 
will provide a hiding place. The orchard 
should, therefore, be kept free of such 
rubbish and all trees bandaged at a 
height of about 18 inches from the ground. 
The grubs will harbor in the bandages, 
and these therefore should be removed 
every ten days, and all grubs killed. Pick 
up and destroy all fallen fruit. 

Pruning of citrus trees may be con 
tinued wherever not completed. 

Wherever thorney mandarins show signs 
of cropping too heavily it will be well to 
prune them a little more heavily as well 
as removing some of the fruit from the 
tree so that the latter will not overbear 
and exhaust itself this season. If allowed 
to overbear the fruit will be small and 
almost worthless. 

Budding of citrus trees may still be car- 
ried on. 

All citrus trees attacked by Maori or 
fungus diseases should be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture. “ 

_ Towards the end of the month fumigat- 
ing for red and other scales may be car- 
ried out. 

[—Agricultural Gazette, N.S.W. 


WHEN TO SPRAY FOR CODLIN 
MOTH. 
By Gro. QUINN. i 

With October and the setting of the 
fruits upon apple and pear trees in this 
State the codlin moth. begins its season of 
active depredation. Before the petals 
begin to fall from these trees, growers 
would be acting wisely to have their ap- 
pliances well tested and ready, so that no 
hitch or delay will occur when the serious 
work of spraying begins. 

From the results of hatching experi- 
ments, carrie@ out for several years in the 
open air, we know the first moths begin to 
emerge outdoors here in October. On 
the plains around Adelaide the first moths 
were found in the breeding cages during 
the first week in October. No actual data 
is to hand yet, but in the damp, cool 
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ranges it would most likely be several 
weeks later... I wouiu suggest some of our 
growers in each district place a few 
cocoons in which the winter larve in an 
undisturbed condition are enwrapped, into 
small boxes to hatch. A good breeding 
cage may be made by removing the sides 
from a common cigar box and replacing 
them with fine muslin gauze. These 
should be hung in the apple trees. By 
such an experiment the exact time of the 
emergence of the first moths in each 
locality could be determined. The re- 
sults would furnish an index of when to 
begin spraying, besides tne intense inter- 
est always attachable to such an explora- 
tion into the realms of natural history. 
The moths, for which our first sprayings 
are applied, have developed from the cater- 
pillars which passed the winter in a dor- 
mant condition hidden away in crevices 
and bark of fruit trees, stakes, posts, fruit 
cases, and anywhere else the insect may 
haye secured a safe refuge when it quitted 
the fruits at the end of the previous sea: 
son. I say at the end, because those 
caterpillars which leave the fruits before 
midsummer here in South Australia al- 
most invariably pass through their pupal 
stages and emerge as moths again before 
the summer ends. ‘ 

The first spraying should be given when 
the young fruits are just formed, and the 
second nine or ten days later. Growers 
will require to watch the different varieties 
carefully, as some set their fraits much 
earlier ‘than others, and must, therefore, 
be sprayed first. This, of course, applies 


only to the first and second sprayings. 


The object of the sprayer should be to 
drive the spray into the calyx cup before 
it closes. Later sprayings should be made 
at intervals, 14 days for the third spray- 
ing, and about 20 days between the later 
operations. The grower must endeavor 
to keep the fruits coated all over with the 
spray compound. With the later matur- 
ing varieties it will pay well to keep on 
spraying until the end of February; last 
year's departmental tests demonstrated 
very plainly that a mistake had been made 
in ceasing operations too early. 

In connection with this season’s spray- 
ing I would urge growers to note one or 
two points. In the first place, if Kedzie’s 
formula for making arsenite of lime be fol- 
lowed—and at present we know nothing 
affording superior results—at least 6 lb. of 
fresh, lumpy, quicklime should be used in 
each 40 gallons of spray. There is a cur- 
vent notion among fruitgrowers that as the 
arsenite of soda compound is a clear solu- 
tion, the complete spray, when milk of 
lime had been added, is a solution also, 
and therefore needs no stirring when 
being applied. This is not correct, as the 
compound of arsenic and lime is practi- 
cally insoluble, and, although not so heavy 
or so liable to settle rapidly to the bottom 
of the spray tank as Paris green, it must 
be kept constantly stirred if the most uni- 
form results are to be obtained. The best 
agitating action is one which has a rotary 
or semirotary movement. Thirdly, the 
arsenite of soda and the milk of lime 
should be compounded several hours he- 
fore being sprayed upon the trees. Fur 
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ther; as the arsenic and lime combine 
much more rapidly with the aid of heat, 
it would be well to pour the arsenite of 
soda into the liquefied lime while it is still 
fairly hot in in the slaking. Care would 
be necessary to remove the coarse sedi- 
ment first, otherwise a proportion of the 
arsenite might be wasted in the after 
straining. Although up to the present 
the results from its use have not been too 
encouraging, theoretically there is no rea- 
gon why the white arsenic should not be 
boiled up directly with the fresh lime.- 

Those growers who have not received a 
copy of the report on our spraying tests 
carried out last year should apply to the 
Department of Agriculture for it, as it is 
available for free distribution. 

—Journal of Agriculture, S.A. 
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OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


By W. S. CAMPBELL. 

Unless the weather is showery during 
this month, and if water is scarce, vege- 
table growing is not likely to prove satis- 
factory, except in those districts where 
the ground had already been thoroughly 
well saturated. The use of abundant 
dressings or applications of farmyard 
manure and the deep cultivation of the 
ground are strongly recommended, for this 
will be found to preserve moisture in the 
soil better than anything else. Should 
the weather prove satisfactory, and good 
showers of rain fall from time to time, 
vegetables of many kinds are likely to suc- 
ceed well. Cucumbers, melons, vegetable 
marrows, pumpkins, and all vegetables be- 
longing to the same natural order, are 
likely to make most satisfactory growth 
during the month, should occasional rains 
fall. In windy places, it would be ad- 
visable to peg down their strong growths, 
or the plants may be greatly injured, un- 
less the shelter of maize, Jerusalem arti- 
choke, or else, perhaps, something per- 
manent can be provided to break the force 
of the prevailing summer winds, and 
especially lessen the effect of hot winds, 
which are likely to visit us at any time. 

Asparagus.—The shoots of this vege- 
table may still be had in the cool dis 
tricts, if all are gathered as soon as they 
are suitable for cutting; but judgmenv 
must be used, to avoid interfering too 
much with the growth of the plants and 
their probable deterioration. The young 
plants should be growing satisfactorily by 
this time. If it is found that the plants 
are blown about much by strong winds, 
they would be all the better for the sup- 
port of stakes, or something to protect 
them. The need for prevention of injury 
by winds is generally overlooked; but 
timely attention is advisable. 

Beans.—French, Lima, Snake, Scarlet- 
runners, and Butter may all be sown if re- 
quired, for any of these tender legumes 
should succeed quite satisfactorily during 
this month, and also during the remainder 


of the summer, provided they can obtain 
a sufficiency of moisture. Any of these 
beans may have their bearing or produc- 
ing period prolonged, if every bean pod is 
gathered before it matures its seed. And 
this is the case with other annual vege- 
tables, such as the pea and broad bean. 
The great effort of the plant, its main ob- 
ject, after arriving at a certain stage of 
growth, is the production of seed, and 
should its efforts be interfered with, such 
as the removal of immature seeds, it will 
renew its efforts to produce them. Should 
any seeds be allowed to mature (they need 
not become what is known as quite ripe) 
the work of the plant has been completed, 
and no further efforts to assure reproduc- 
tion are necessary. 

Beet, red—Seed may be sown from time 
to time during the month, in order to keep 
up a continuous supply. The best variety 
of beet that I have seen is the globe- 
shaped kind, known as Combination. lt 
is remarkably dark in color, both foliage 
and root; and presents quite an ornamental 
appearance when growing. The globe- 
shaped red beets seem to be much liked, 
and will probably be grown, in course of 
time, in preference to the long-rooted 
varieties. If the soil is dry, the seed is 
likely to remain dormant until rain comes 
or water is applied to saturate the soil. 
When the plants come up and are strong, 
thin them out to about 8 inches apart in 
the rows. : 

Carrot.—Sow a little seed in drills about 
from 12 to 18 inches apart. The soil 
should be. deeply and well dug; but it 
would not be advisable to add manure for 
this vegetable. 

Cauliflower.—A little seed may be sown 
in seed-bed or box. A good deal of care 
will be necessary to raise, successfully, 
young cauliflower plants during the sum- 
mer. Attention to watering the seed-bed 
regularly, and to proper shading, so that 
the soil does not become dry, are very 
necessary. 

Celery.—Any well-grown plants may be 
earthed up or blanched by the use © f 
boards or anything that will keep out the 
light from the stems. It is desirable to 
so earth them up or cover them that rain 
or wet may not have access to the stems. 
Plant out from the seed-bed a few plants 
occasionally to keep the supplying going, 
but unless plenty of water is available, it 
will be little use trying to grow celery, 
except a few plants perhaps for use in 
soups, stews, and other made dishes. Sow 
a little seed if any more plants are likely 
to be required, and prick out into small 
beds when large enough to shift. 

Cucumber.—Sow a few seeds where a 
sufficient supply of plants have not yet 
been raised. Pinch the leading shoots of 
plants already growing, and if necessary 
supply with good quantities of water. 

Cress and Mustard.-—Most useful, quicic 
growing salad plants, as easy to raise from 
seed probably as .any plants cultivated. 
They need a good deal of moisture, but a 


very small patch at a time should give a - 


satisfactory return, and may suffice for an 
ordinary sized family. 
Lettuce.—As the summer advances, it 


will be found that sowing the seeds where 
the plants are to grow is the best plan to 
adopt, for in this way the lettuces are not 
so liable to run to seed without making 
hearts, as transplanted lettuces very fre- 
quently do. Sow them in rows, and when 
the seedlings are strong, thin out. Use 
abundance of well-rotted manure, and en- 
courage growth by the application of 
liquid manure if there should be any indi- 
cations of check to growth. 

Melons of Kinds.—Seeds may be sown 
extensively, as after the land has been well 
manured, not in holes, as is sometimes the 
practice, but throughout. 

Okra.—This is a vegetable not much 
used, but useful for some purposes, and 
worth growing. The seed pods, when 
green, make good thickening for soups 
and various dishes. Sow a few seeds in 
box, pot, or seed-bed, ana transplant when 
the seedlings are an inch or two in height 
2 or 3 feet apart, in rather rich soil. 

Peas.—Sow a row or two occasionally to 
keep up a supply, and stick when the 
seedlings are a few inches in height. 

Pumpkin.—Sow extensively seeds, say 
half a dozen together every 8 feet or so 
apart, and when the seedlings come up, 
and have made three or four leaves, thin 
out all buit two, or three at the most. 

Radish.—Sow occasionallv a little seed 
to keep up a supply. 

Rhubarb.—This is a very good time to 
sow seed, if any young plants are required. 

Tomato.—Plant out from seed bed as 
extensively as may be required. Ad- 
vanced plants should be trained as they 
grow to some kind of support. _ Watch for 
signs of disease, and destroy by fire all that 
show signs of the black spot. 


A Remarkable Potato. 


The most remarkable potato in England 
at the present time appears to be a variety 
that has been named Sir John Llewellyn. 
This potato was sent to the Royal Horti- 
cultural Trial Grourds at Cheswick, 1n 1900, 
to compete with 42 other varieties that were 
to be tested, some new and some well-known 
varieties such as Sutton’s Ashlear, Myatt’s 
Ashleaf, Beauty of Hebron, Ninetyfold, 
&c. The whole of the 42 varieties were 
planted on April 19; all made excellent 
growth, and with two exceptions all pro- 
duced good crops free from disease. On 
September 11 the committee were present 
to judge the trial, and the official report 
was as follows:—Sir John Llewellyn, Kid- 
ney, white, eyes shallow, handsome ; the 
heaviest crop in the collection, free from 
disease, haulm tall and robust; award of 
merit. The same year the raiser of this 
new variety grew at Swansea, South Wales, 
the remarkable crop of 23 tonsto the acre 
of sound tubers. This was a_ record 
in itself. In addition to all the good 
qualities stated above, it is one of the 
best table varieties for winter use, being 
white and floury. Messrs. Horne and Sons, 
Cliffe, Rochester, Kent, distributed this 
variety in 1901 at A4o a ton. In 1902, 
although there were as many more produced, 
they realised £40 a ton, while in January, 
1903, they made the same figure. 
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THE TIME TO GET ANYTHING IS WHEN IT MAY BE HAD. 
Only One Week More of “The Century” Sale. - 


A WORK OF GENERAL REFERENCE 
(Offered by ‘‘The Times,” London), 


That Appeals to all who Think Read, and Express Themselves in Engiish. 10,000 Pages of Information. 


Present day Needs. 
NE of the most striking characteristics of “Tur Century Dic- 
} TIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS,’ now temporarily offered 
by “Tur rors’ (London) to residents of South Australia, is 
that, being a cy’clopedia founded upon a complete dictionary of 
the English language. it naturally answers an immense number of ques- 
tions of every kind. We all of us speak, we all of us read; very few of us 
can altogether escape the burden of expressing our thoughts in writing. 
The value, therefore, of having by us a full and enlightened review of the 
entire vocabulary that is at the disposal of an English-speaking people can 
hardly be exaggerated. “Tue Cenrury” is no less valuable as a cyclopedia. 
Its necessary width of range is its first virtue. ‘There are certain things 
connected with our immediate business, or with our hobbies, of which we 
are well informed, though even in our special field of knowledge a cyélopedia 
which contains every term current in that field cun hardly fail to be useful 
But our particular interest is not all; there is the rest of a very big world, 
and we never can te’l from what quarter of this unknown, or inaccurately 
known, world, a question may arise which calls for an answer. There 1s all 
the more need, therefcre, to have at hand a werk, which, in addition to its 
guidance in the matter of langage—a guidance which is much needed amid 
the present vast output of printed matter—gives information upon every 
conceivable subject in the world 


Our Interest in Life. 


For even now this world, in spite of many far advances which learned 
specialists have of late years made in the knowledge of its secrets, in spite 
of the multiplication of sciences, systems, and inventions hard for the 
general reader to follow, is still our world, the world of all of us; of its 
varied aspects we should not willing}y remain ignorant, seeing with what 
interest it repays every attempt which we make to understand. The world 
which “Tur Crntury,” taking our language as its starting point, ap- 
proaches to expound for us, is the world of nature as we!l as of human 
devices, and we may learn of either from its pages. We may readin © THe 
Century” how photographs are reproduced by the “ half-tone process” in 
our magazines and weekly papers, or what are the points of difference 
between typhus and typhoid fevers. Knowledge of the world, as “Tus 
Crntu yY” offers it to us, may be of direct profit; it cannot butadd to our 
interest in life. : . ; 


The Wiser Course. 


'The wise man, if he cannot hope to know everything, will at least 
take care to know where to look for knowledge of everything, or better still, 
if he be given the opportunity, he will possess himself of a work of reference 
which may serve that purpose, so that he may always have at his elbaw an 
answer to the innumerable questions which lie ontside the immediate limits 
of his own province, whatever that may be. And if, furthermore, there is a 
work of reference which is precise in its information as well as wide in its 
range, attractive as well as authoritative--and attractive enovgh to make 
reference to it a pleasure raiher than a trial—he will indeed be a wise man 
who possesses himself of it. Constantly drawn to refer to it, he will be 
constantly gathering, not merely separate answers to so many different 
questions, but, along with these enswers, such iaformation as will inerease 
his intelligent interest in all the varied life which goes on around him and 
of which he is a part. And this lively interest in things—whether we look 
at it from the point of view of his profit or of his pleasure—is cne of the 
best things a man can cultivate 


Word Book, 


Over 40 per cent Discount from Publishers Prices. 


_ SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 


{4th, THE LAST DAY! 
The World upon your Table. 

The close connection effected between words and things by the plan 
of Tur Century is an advantage in every way. Words have no real 
existence apart from the qualities and things which they represent ; and 
without names for things and quatities the advance of human knowledge 
would be an impossibility, since language is the correlate of the human 
capacity for retlection and reason. ‘I'wo of the most striking means by 
which 'l'te Century successfully gains its aim are the employment of pic- 
tures to illustrate the use or nature of things, and quotations to illustrate 
the meaning of words. And since the quotations (of which there are 
800,000) are given at generous length, and cover the whole range of English 
literature from Piers ’lowman to Mr. Henry James, and since the pictures 
(of which there are 7,500), engraved by brilliant draftsmen, represent the 
beautiful and curious examples of nature’s and man’s handiwork in every 
part of the world, the possessor of ‘I'ite Crnrury has at his disposal, tor 
his entertainment or improvement, an extraordinary review of all that 
makes the world interesting. 


The Things One Does Not Know. 


Questions calling for answer arise at every turn, but we are so accus- 
tomed to let them pass that we hardly hear the call. We allow a question 
to go by, not so much fronr inertia, as because we have no one by to answer 
it, no book to which to turn, or none that attracts us sufficiently For it is 
not merely because he is more curious that a child asks more questions 
than a man; he asks so often because he feels sure that his mother must 
always have an answer for him. Such an implicit faith no grown man 
does, or should. possess. Everyone, however little reason he may have to 
trust his learning, must to some extant judge for himself of the sources to 
which he. would turn for information. In the belief that even a brief 
examination into the merits of Tue Crenrury wiil prove the usefulness of 
the work in meeting many needs, both as a lexicon of words ard as a 
lexicon of things, Tse [rme3 has prepared a book of 94 pages, from which 
inquirers may get some idea of the plan and the contents of Ture Crnrury 
This interesting book—largely made up of specimen pages, pictures. and 
articles—will be sen§ post free on application, with details of the present 
offer of Tae Century by THe 'Trs, whereby the work can now be 
obtained at a discount of over 40 per cent., and on easy terms of monthly 
payments. 


Some Facts for those who Appreciate a 
Bargain. 


Fact Book, and Complete Atlas of the World. 


Immediate Delivery to Prompt Applicants. 


“THE CENTURY’S” RA GE OF REFERENCE—THE VOLUMES CONTAIN 


500,000 Definitions, 150,000 Encyclopedia Articles 170,000 Atlas References, 310 Full Page Maps, 10,09) pazes of Orderly Arrangement} 


8,000 Illustrafions. Copyrrionr 1902, 


- Sample Sets of ‘* THE CENTURY” in the Different Bindings, and a Specimen of the Bookcase may be Inspected and Orders Booked at ‘‘ TIMES” Prices in 
Adelaide, with Mr. W. H, BIRKS, Chemist, 59, Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


A Monthly Journal of Floriculture and Horticulture, for Professional, Practical, and Amateur Gardeners. 


VOL. IL — N O, 19 (HERS at the G.P.O., Adelaide, for 


transmission by post as a newspaper. 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 
Adelaide Station Flower Stall. 


Messrs. Smith & Menzel, nurserymen, of Ald- 
gate, have now become established in the city, 
having opened a flower, plant, and seed stall on 
the main assembly platform of the spjendid new 
railway station at Adelaide. The stall has a com- 
plete glass space of 88 feet, and is a decided orna- 
ment to the platform, especially with its tasteful 
-decorations of flowers in ornamental vases and 
pot plants in choice variety. This new move of . 
Smith & Menzel sould be a great boon to the 
flower loving public who travel, for to be able to 
pick up a pot plant, a bunch of flowers, or a few 
seeds and take them at onceinto a carriage 
without having to carry them about the streets 
The firm’s specialties, such as their splendid 
gladioli and delphiniums should make a magnifi- 
cent display. Carnations, petunias, roses, and 
tuberous begonias will be other specialties which 
will be on view in the greatert variety of choice 
and new sorts. Flowering shrubs and climbers, 
choice annuals and perennials, of all the very 
best sorts will be represented by euts of each sort 
for country and city residents to select from, and 
with the very large stock of terns, palms, 
asparagus, ornamental leaved begonias, pelar- 
goniums, and many other lines the firm should 


make a very creditable show. Mr. Fred. Smith, ° 


the senior partner, will conduct the stall and be 
always available for advice as to what, where, and 
when to plant. We wish the firm all the success 
that their enterprise and pluck deserves. 


. Correspondents. 
All Business Communications 
-addressed to 
THE MANAGER of 
“The Australian Gardener.” 
No. 61, Prookman’s Building, Grenfell-street, 
ADELAIDE. 


must be 


Subseriptions 
will also be received at 
Sypney— Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 
Metsourne—Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 
Tasmanra—C]o J. Walch & Son, Hobart 


WESTERN AUSTRALTA—C/o Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch, Limited, Perky 


buds. 


Contributors. 

All letters, manuscripts, and matter intended 
for publication should be addressed to the 
Adelaide Office 61, Brookman’s Building, and in 
order to appear in the following issue should be 
posted in time to reach Adelaide by the 20th of 
the current month. It is necessary that corres- 
pondents should furnish their names and ad- 
dresses. : 


Advertisers. 
Particulars of rates will be supplied on appli- 
cation. 
Subscribers. — 
The subscription rate is 3/6 per annum, posted. 
to any address in Australasia. 
Subscribers are asked to notify the Adelaide 
Office if they do not receive their copy of the 
paper; also any alteration of address. 


The Flower Garden 
OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Heat, mulching, and watering are the 
principal elements with which the gar- 
dener has to deal during this month. 
Mulching the surface of the garden plots 
with stable manure, or anything else that 
will protect them from the direct rays of 
the sun, will be found an astonishing 
economy in the water bill. Not only in 
money, but in time and labor. The plots 
should be thoroughly watered once or 
twice a week, and the next need be only 
a little sprinkling to freshen up the 


plants. To wash their faces, as it were, 
after the scorching heat and particles of 
dust. igen ra 
ROSES. — 
The reception at the courts of the 


queen of flowers is now just about over, 
although some of the Roses can be kept 
blooming by constantly picking off the old 
blooms and cutting them back to outside 
‘If the plants are suffering from 
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Price 3d. 


6p. per year. Post free. 


mildew it is a sign of weakness. Sul- 
phurise them to clean the leaves, and 
apply some liquid manure to help the 
plant, by its own efforts, to throw off the 
disease. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums have been growing 
apace up to now, when they should he 
pinched back and cut down to six inches. 
Some growers advocate reducng the plants 
to two or three inches of the strongest 
shoots. Tne after treatment will depend 
upon the kind of plants required. If for 
show purposes one stem will carry the one ~ 
bloom required. This practice is all 
right for show fanciers whose aim is at 
size of bloom. But the cottage gardener 
likes to see a plant worthy of the name, 
and should leave enough of it when cut- 
ting to make a decent show of blooms. — 


PETUNIAS. 


Petunias may be planted out, choosing 
a cool day, and, if possible, catching a 
shower of rain. These delightful flowers 
should be grown in the open beds more: 
then they are at present. Few flowers 
command better attention, as they have 
an elegance of their own that distinguishes 
them at once when in bloom, and they last 
well, too. For pot plants they are most 
excellent. In a four or five-inch pot 
plant half-a-dozen close around the edge. 
The double varieties are really superb 
blooms, and when well grown the single 
flowers are finely veined and colored. 


MARIGOLDS AND ZINNIAS. 


If your garden has to grow by itself, 
without any attention whatever, put in 
some French Marigolds, double and single. 
They bloom profusely, good colorings, and 
will grow anywhere and anyhow, and in 
the droughtiest summer. So will Zinnias, 
though with a little attention they make 
better blooms. The hotter the sun the 
more they seem to smile at other flowers. 
that wilt and wither under trying summer 
conditions. 


1 


CANNAS. 


Chief among the fine ‘bloomers during 
this month and later are Cannas. The 
fashion that set in for these handsome 
foliaged and rich flowering plants seems to 
have been rather short lived. Just why 
this is so cannot very well be explained. 
Nothing in luxuriance of foliage can ex- 
cel them, and the flowers are entirely dis- 
tinct in form and charmingly colored. 
One secret of maintaining their beauty 
for large bedding is not to allow them 
to grow too big. They look too unwieldy 
unless alongside a large pond. In the 
average garden bed they should not be 
encouraged to grow more than two or 
three feet, when they look handsome 
enough, and the flowering is better. It is 
only during recent years that they have 
been made to flower at all. The plant is 


remarkable in this respect, inasmuch as the. 


development of the flowers has not affected 
the tropical appearance and beauty of the 
foliage. They can be planted this month 
in a richly manured bed, and plentifully 
watered. The name, Indian Shot, refers 
to the seed, which is very hard, and the 
natives used them in warfare. 


PORTULACAS. 


Now, we wonder if it is. possible to ad- 


“vance our readers a further step in the 


cultivation of Portulacas. If you have 
none in your garden, shy in a few seeds 
now. They will most likely grow, and if 
they do, and you nurse them along a. little 
with watering occasionally, some hot sum- 
mer morning, when taking a walk round 
the garden not feeling too fresh after the 
heat, you will be cheered to gladness by 
the lovely bright colors of those Portulacas. 
‘We-know of no flower that opens its heart 
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so wide to the rays of heat. The double 
ones are like miniature double Roses, and 
the colors are so puxe and good. 


We are trying hard to persuade gar- 
deners, the amateur cottager, to persevere 
in the cultivation of Phloxes. In favored 
positions of shelter it is not too late now 
to set out vigorous plants. They look so 
cheerful. Their tinting of colors and 
their bright, happy-looking eyes never 
fail to please and cheer up a disconsolate 

gardener. They make very pretty table 
and inside decorations by a set. of artistic 
fingers. For effective show in the border 
they should be massed, when they will 
grow to about six inches and form a beau- 
tiful setting of color. But for finer 
sprays of bloom they require room for 
each plant, say, 6 to 10 inches apart. 


VERBENAS. 


Verbenas are old-time flowers that we 
have been accustomed to see carefully 
cherished by grandmothers, but now they 
are, like many other good things, out of 
fashion. But, walking round an old-time 
and old-fashioned wild garden the other 
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day where many good things grew accord- 
ing to their own sweet will, we suddenly 
happened upon some lovely Foxhunters. 
Their bright white eyes and clear red 
petals were so pretty that we lingered 
long with the wish that they would come 
into fashion again. They may be planted 
out now from layers, and will bloom very 


shortly. 
EVERLASTINGS. 


Do not forget the Everlastings (Heli- 
chrysum) for your summer borders. They 
grow well, and if picked just before being. 
full blown, will last until next season in 
your vases. If tired of looking at them, 
refresh their faded beauty with a little 
light foliage of Fern or Asparagus. 


GODETIAS. 


Tf seeds of Godetias have not been sown, 
procure a few plants, and they will be 
found a nice variety in the garden. Al- 
though somewhat characterless, they are 
profuse bloomers, and color is essential to 
a well-constituted garden. 


NEMOPHILAS AND LOBELIAS. 


The charming little Nemophilas must 
by no means be overlooked. Most deli- 
cate and innocent-looking little beauties. 
Also the Lobelias for edgings. One can 
never regret seeing the rich blue of these 
little gems. Even the wild ones in our 
Mount Lofty hills are worth the trouble 
of bringing home for cultivation. <A 
sandy soil suits them best. 

-If any gardener has overlooked Del- 
phiniums and Salpiglossis and Balsams 
and Amaranths for his summer garden he 
has been culpably negligent of some of the 
best of the beauties. 

As a parting word for the month’s 
operations, do not forget the Daffodil 
bulbs. Now is the time to select them, 
and the sheltered spot, well enriched and 
cultured, where you intend to see them 
in all their charm. If you intend to 
specialise keep them altogether, each row _ 
properly labelled. Have your beds nar- 
row so that you can get all around them 


- without any trouble. 


Answers to Correspondents 


WISTARIA. 

What is meant by summer pruning of 
the Wistaria is this: During the summer, 
while the vine is in active growth, when- 
ever a shoot attains the length of twelve 
or fourteen inches, it is pinched back to 
within two eyes of the previous growth. 
This pinching back has a tendency to 
make the buds become flower-bearing in- 
stead of wood-producing. 

Wuite Burrerrty (Pieris teutonia).—This 
butterfly is unusually prevalent in the hills near 
Adslaide. The wings are about two and a half 
inches across, white with black edge, and yellow 

tches on underside. It is especially injurious 
to the beautiful Caper plant, upon which it has 
already laid thousands of eggs. ‘These. if left: 
undestroyed, will soon hatch into swarms of 
small caterpillars, to tho ultimate ruin of the 
plant. ; 


an 
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MOUNT LOFTY GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HONORARY SHOW. 

When the love of gardening carries suffi- 
cient enthusiasm to enable gardeners to 
come together and hold a competition for 
the pure pleasure of it there is something 
very refreshing about it. Indeed, it is 
just the same difference between the close, 
stifling air of a city and the pure air of 
the mountains. In the city people live a 
struggling existence for gain, money being 
the measure of every standard of excel- 
lence, and the shows, perforce of circum- 
stances, partake of this standard. Ex- 
cellent it may be, but the spirit of it is 
shockingly mercenary, and the results of 
the exhibition frequently very bitter. Be 
all this at it may, it is unavoidable, as the 
show would not be worth seeing without 
the professional element. The Mount 
Lofty gardeners are professional and 
amateur happily combined to make a 
genuine success. However impossible 
this may be in a city, it is not so in the 
country. There the humble cottage gar- 
dener, with his two or three exhibits, 
takes a prize against the professional gar- 


dener, whose time and labor are paid for 


by a wealthy magnate, and the spirit of 
rivalry between the two is just as keen as 
though the prize were a sum of money, 
and the feeling of emulation a thousand 
times vetter. The object of ambition is 
the highest excellence in cultivation, and 
the virtues of the exhibits are discussed 
with a view to know something more 
about the vusiness of cultivation. 

Thus much by way of commendation of 
an honorary show, and we sincerely hope 
that the Mount Lofty gardeners will con- 
tinue with the same splendid enterprise 
that has characterised their efforts for so 
many years. In view of this, it is in- 
tensely gratifying to know that this year’s 
show was the best ever held in the dis- 


trict. This opinion must be modified in 
xegard to tne exhibits, although the plea 


of adverse weather will hold good by way 
of extenuation. 
Tue Roszs. 

Where flowers are grown in the open 
the weather of a day or two before the 
date of exhibition makes just the dif- 
ference between a good show and an indif- 
ferent one, and no amount of care wiil 
make up the equation. It was not sur- 

rising, therefore, however disappointing, 
to find the bulk of the Roses coming below 
the standard of a November Rose Show. 
The first casual inspection of the exhibits 
gave an unfavorable impression, because 


the visitor expects to see so much excel- 


lence in everything at Mount Lofty. 


Generally speaking, the visitor is abun- 


dantly satisfied, but the exhibits on this 
occasion required more than a casual ob- 


-servation to see their good points, although 


they were there, and many of them. A: 
bad day’s weather may fault a bloom for 
‘show purposes, and put it out of court, 
but the bloom may, nevertheless, carry all 
‘the points of form and color that go to 
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Vase of Roses. 
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amake up a first-prize exhibit. The gar- 
dener who knows a good thing when he 
sees it is not slow to set aside the minor 
faults of weathering, and give the bloom 
all the credit it deserves. This was the 
«ase with several of the exhibits that were 
staged at the Mount Lofty Show. Taken 
as a whole, the exhibition may- not have 
been up to last year’s standard, but blooms 
were there—and many of them—that 
would take a prize anywhere. ‘This is 
' particularly true of the two 24 exhibits of 
Roses that fought for first place. The 
blooms were staged by Dr. Pooler and Mr. 
A. . Ayers. Many visitors fancied the 
set shown by Mr. Ayers, but we agree 
with the judgment in favor of Dr. Pooler, 
whose blooms were fuller and showed the 
highest development of beauty of which 
they were capable. The second-prize ex- 
hibit was excellent, but not sufficiently 
developed. While upon this point of 
difference as to when a Rose should be ex- 
hibited, we would like to suggest a way 
out of the difficulty that prizes be awarded 
for buds as well as for blooms. The buds 
should be of exhibition blooms, apart from 
buttonhole Roses. There is no doubt that 
some of the most beautiful show varieties 
are at their best before they become 
plown, and a competition in these should 
be exceptionally fine. mag 
Another point we would urge 1s a re- 
petition of our remarks upon the Adelaide 


Rose Show—that is, regarding the fashion | 


of setting them up. We know of nothing 
to equal. the Foster tubes. No exhibitor 
would ever think of using the old boxes 
after having seen his blooms set up In 
all their beauty. ~ The tube carries an 
adjustable wire standard, and the boxes 
are made to carry a dozen blooms or less. 
If every exhibitor bought one for himself 
it ought nob to’break his banking account, 
especially as they last a lifetime. : 

Yet another point we would urge is the 
naming. A neat little card, legibly 
printed, costs next to nothing, but makes 
all the difference ‘to the interest’ in the 
exhibit from a visitor’s point of view. It 
is not only interesting, but educational, 
and the latter virtue is what the com- 
mittee should keep in view. The officials 

' could hardly have missed hearing the dis- 
putes that .arose from time to time 
amongst some of the visitors as to the 
classification and names of the Roses. We 
give the names of the twenty-four first- 
prize flowers exhibited by Dr. Pooler :— 


DESCRIPTION OF WINNING STAND OF 24 
ROSES—MOUNT LOPTY SHOW. 


The first six roses on the list were raised by 
Alex. Dickson & Sons, Newtownards, Ireland 

3—Earl of Dufferin, H.P, 1887—Globular, 
dark crimson shaded maroon; vigorous; blossoms 


best on old plants : 
2—Jady Helen Stewart, H.P., 1*87—Semi- 
globular, bright scarlet crimson; vigorous; free 
dlowering ae SMegaca erect 1's 
3-—Helen Keller, H.T,, 1895—Vigorous, bril- 
diant rosy cerise. Large shell-shaped petals. 


.Awarded gold medal .by the National Rose 


\ Society 


4—Daisy. H.T., 1898—Moderate growth, large, » 


full, perfectiy formed flisue; colour, rosy pink, 
suffused silvery pink f 


5—Killarney, H.V., 1SJS—A aee-t dvi Wioul 


. blooming, vigorous: 


garden rose of strong growth free flowering, and 
long buds, the petals of great substance; colour, 
flesh shaded white, suffused pale pink. In the 
Rosarian’s Year Book, 1899, Mr. Piper (son of the 
raiser of the rose “ Sunrise”) says of Kiilarney :— 
“ T have had this rose under observation for some 
time. It is of good habit, and. like almost ail of 
the Hybrid Teas, a constant bloomer, with long, 
pointed buds, made up of large petals that open 
into a grand bloom” 

6—Shandon, H.'l., 1899—A vigorous grower 
and a good flowerer; has large rose coloured 
blooms with high pointed centre 

7—A. R. Williams, H.P., 1877—J. Schwartz. 
An exquisitely finished bright carmine-red rose. 
Illustrated as the type of the imbricated rose in 
the official catalogue of the National Rose 
Society, England 

8—Duke of Wellington, H.P., 1864—Granger 
Cupped with high centre, bright scarlet, shaded 
maroon; moderate growth. (Synonym, Rosierists 
Jacobs Duchez, 1880 ‘ 

9—Maréchal Niel, N., 1864—Pradel. 
golden yellow; very vigorons. 
rose 

10—Magna Charta, H.P., 1876—W. Paul and 
Son. Globular, bright pink, suffused carmine; 
very vigorovs, large and showy; tree blooming. 
Blossoms best on old plants : 

11—Sir Garnet Wolseley, H.P , 1875—Cranston. 
Globular, shaded crimson; vigorous. (*ynonyms 
—Mawrice Bernardin, 1861, Granger; Exposi- 
tion de Brie, 1865, Granger; Ferdinand de 
Lss:eps, 1869, E. Verdier 

12—Gloire de Dijon, ‘I’, 1853--Jacotot. A 
rather flat, very vizorous rose; the parent of a 
distinct, hardy, and strong-growing race of Teas. 
Color, buff, orange centre; very sweet scented. 
The Dean of Rochester, founder of the English 
National Rose Society, says of this rose :—‘ If 
ever, tor heinous crime, | were miserably sen- 
tenced for the rest-of my lite to po-sess but a 
single rose-tree I should desire to be supplied on 
leaving the dock with a strong plant of the 
Gloire de Dijon” 

18—Alfred Colomb, H.P., 1866—Lacharme-, 
Globular, with high centre, bright carmine red : 
moderately vigorous 

14—Viscountess Folkestone, H.T., 1866— 
Bennet. Globular, reflexed; colour, creamy- 
white, shaded flesh; moderate; free flowering 

15—Ia France, H.T., 1867—J. B. Guillot, fils. 


Globular, 
‘The finest yellow 


‘Globular, pointed centre, silvery rose with pale 
‘lilac shading 


16—Catherine Mermet, T., 1869—J. B. Guillot, 
fils. Globular, high centre, light rosy flesh; at 
all stages good. From this rose The Bride 
Bridesmaid, and Muriel Grahame aro sports 

17—Constantin Tretiakoff, H.P., 1877—Jamin. 
Large, rose crimson . 

18—Baron de Rothschild, H.P., 1862—Guillot, 
fils. Large, vigorous; colour, red 

19—Fiirstin Bismarck, 'I., 1889—Large, full, 
imbricated. China rose, shaded salmon rose; 
climbing. A seedling from Gloire de Dijon 

20—Baldwin, H.T., 1898—Lambert. Vigorous. 
In growth and efflorescence it muy be compared 
to Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. The flowers are 
large, full, and shaped like a camelia; colour, 
beautiful pure crimson. A most continuous 
flowering and excellent rose : 

21—Madame Jules Grolez, 1.'l., 1897—Guillot. 
Bright China rose, fairly large, tull, and perfect 
shape, free blooming and most attractive; quite 
an acquisition to this class 

92—rande-Duchesse Anastasie, H.T.. 1898— 
Nabosnand. Very large, full, perfect shape; 


colour, salmon rose on a golden ground; fine 


thick petals. A handsome variety and sweetly 


; scented 


23—Jubilee, H.P., 1899—Henderson. Flower 
large, full, well-shaped; colour, pure red shaded 
with deep crimson and velvety maroon; free 
Said to be the finest, of all 
dark roses. A cross’ between Louis Van Hontte 
and Prince Camillé de Ruhan : ° 


-°24—Ernest Morel, H.P., 1900—Cochet. Flower . 
Jarge, well-shaped; colour,: clear garnet rd, 
flamed 


The reverse of the petals velvety. A 
seedliog fiu:n Gener. saequ min f. 


CARNATIONS. 


The Carnation craze which is becoming 
very general throughout Australia has 
apparently not taken hold of the gardeners 
at Mount Lofty, if we may judge by. the 
exhibits at this show. Hyen supposing 
the time to be slightly out of joint for 


staging, many visitors were excusably dis- 
ro) ot 


appointed with the Carnations that were 
staged. ‘the Carnation Society held its 
first show in Adelaide on the same after- 
noon, and it is a pity the two dates 
clashed. | Whether this was unavoidable 


-or not there is no doubt that, as the show 
-in Adelaide staged a splendid collection, 
it was fully expected that Mount Lofty 
_would also have some good blooms set out. 


Regarding those staged we can say noth- 
ing, but would suggest that when the cata- 


_logue is arranged for the next show the 
- Carnations should be divided into the two 


sections of ‘show and “decorative.” 


RHODODENDRONS. 
A table running nearly the whole 


_length of the hall carried a mass of bloom 


that can be only appreciated when seen. 
The luxuriance of beauty is beyond the 
descriptive power of words. To say that 
it was pretty, beautiful, and charming is— 
merely a collection of adjectives all mean- 
ing the same thing in differing degrees. 


Every shade of color from pure white, 


through the pinks, and red to deep purple, 
was represented there in profusion, the 
only regret being the necessity to place 
the exhibits so closely together. ~ But, 

says the official, “what can one do with 
such great blooms in a limited space.” 
Professor Stirling stills leads the way on 
the prize lists with this flower, and all 
praise to him for introducing such a 
beauty into the hills gardens, but we were 
glad to notice that other growers are en- 
tering the lists against him. Other ex- 
hibits were staged from the gardens of 
Mr. Tom Barr Smith, Mr. W. Milne, and 
Mr. H. Sewell. It is invidious vo pick 
out special varieties, but we noted that 
visitors were attracted by the blush white 
Queen, the dark-eyed Beauty of Bagshot, 
the fine scarlet of Lord Wolseley, and the 
splendid colors of the Waterers. Many 
enquiries were made for the queen of the 
show, Pink Pearl. The explanation 
offered for “her absence was that the 
weather had spoiled her chances this year 
of being included in the prize exhibit. 
Even so, we think it a pity that one or two 
clusters were not labled “not for competi- 
tion,’ the weathering would not have de- 
tracted from their beauty as an exhibit. 

We give a picture of the bed of Rhodo- 
dendrons from which Professor Stirling’s 
prize exhibits were taken. 

Another exhibit that claimed repeated 
admiration were the twenty-one pots of 
Calceolarias staged by Mr. Robinson. 
They were all in splendid bloom, and the 
distinctive variation of colors showed 
them.to be a good strain. That Ericas— 
can be grown to a healthy perfection in 
the Mount Lofty climate was abundantly” 
proved by the fine show of lovely colored: 
svikes by Mr. George Smith. Mr.. 
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Sewell’s gardener had on show a. nice col- 
lection of rare plants and shrubs that 
claimed a good deal of attention. The 
attractive spike of Lupins should surely 
disabuse the minds of those who regard 
these flowers as something akin to weeds. 


A i Ss 


S.A. CARNATION AND PICOTEE 
SOCIETY, 


_—_ 


NOVEMBER SHOW 


i —_— 


The exhibition in Marlborough Chambers, 
Waymouth-street, on Saturday, November 
14th, was something in the way of a 

_ revelation to large numbers of the visitors, 
and it was a pity that the enterprise of 
‘the society, which had brought together suzh a 
fine and representative show, should have failed 
them when the subject of accommodation for the 
display was in question. ‘'he flowers had to be 
too closely crowded, and thus the maximum of 
effect was not gained, and the number of patrons 
was so great that it was difficult to properly 
inspect the exhibition. In arranging the exhibits 
every care was exercised and the secretary 
(Mr. D. F. Laurie) is to be complimented on the 
excellent classification adopted, and the facilities 
provided for distinguishing the various sections. 
The boxes, vases, and specimen tubes were well set 
out, and each flower was accompanied with its 
natural foliage, excepting in a few cases, where 
asparagus fern wus suitably introduced. A 
glance at the various classes showed the strides 
made by the society during its short existence. 
“Only three years ago Adelaide boasted not more 
than two persons who specialized on the carna- 
“tion, but tc-day over 50 own allegiance to the 
hew society, and many of these possess all the 
‘best Sydney and English varieties. The blooms 
-entered for the champion classes were the special 
attraction in the show. Mr. A. Holton was the 
‘successful grower in spring-blooming varieties, 
and carried off the premiership with a handsome 
Mephisto, an English flower, of deep crimson, 
from a recently imported plart. Dr. Harrold’s 


~yellow and crimson, Miss Arkwright and Mr.- 


“4sing’s pink-tipped yeliow Voltaire were other 


They were all of one variety, but there are 
numbers of others that are even prettier, 
and we should like to see them taken up 
for general cultivation. The dainty deli- 
cate Pyrethrums were also admired, and 
if space permitted we might go on detail- 


Rhododendron in Dr. Stirling’s Garden. 


Prominent blooms and Mr. F. Fairey’s lily-white 
Trojan was a magnificent representative of a 
species which evidently ran the variety 2. W. 
Girdlestone for the position of the most popular 
forms of carnation with growers. In tree or 
perpetual show carnations Mr. F. Fairey carried 
off the championship (for an Erskine, yellow 
with faint pink markings) and all the first 
prizes. ‘lhe decorative tree or perpetual premier- 
ship was won by Dr, Harrold, who scored most 
successes in the decorative class. He staged a 
lovely Pasadena, which had a white ground, 
slightly tinted with pink, which was boldly 
striped witha darker tone. aA good flower was 
the Mrs. Gazard, a self colour of pale pink, 
shown by Mr, F, Fairey, which, however, was 
passed by the judges, The collection of 12 
spring-flowering sorts shown by Mr, A. Holton 
was a splendid exhibit in a fine group of com- 
peting collections ‘This grower secured several 
well-deserved wins in other sections, and his 
picotees wera in each instance deservedly placed 
before those of Mr, J. H. Me{nnes, whose consis- 
tently high standard of production manifested 
in previous flower shows was, however, well 
maintained in the specimens he had on view 
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One of the most beautiful stands in the room” 


was in the spring-blooming section ; it was the 
six self-coloured spring blooms shown by H. 
Blinman, and consisting of five faultless white 
Trojans and a lemon yellow Cecilia ‘I'he flowers 
were selected by nearly all the visitors as tho 
finest collection on exhibition The vase class 
also brought grand competition, and here Mr, 
B-rtram, with six lovely Girdlestones, won from 
Dr. Harrold, who entered half a dozen prime 
Flora Hills ‘Vhe judges—Messrs, Pengilly and 
Binney—said that without doubt the carnations 
were from every point of view the finest ever 
exhibited in Adelaide, and would bea credit to 
any carnation show Several non-competitive 
exhibits of carnations were shown by the different 
growers, and added much to the success of the 
whole—The “ Register” 


a 
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ing numbers of other beautiful selections- 
The bouquets and art decorative works 
were all good, and, taken: as a whole, we 
congratulate the Association upon its 
show. 


EUONYMUS JAPONICUS. 


Such a beautiful evergreen as is the 
Euonymus japonicus would be in more de- 
mand than it is, notwithstanding it Is 
sometimes partly injured in winter, were 
it not that it is so subject to a scale whick 
disfigures and destroys it. Many of the 
usual remedies for destroying scale cannot: 
be used on the Euonymus because of in- 
jury to the foliage, but there is a simple 
remedy available in the shape of common 
soap suds. A mass of suds, made as thick 
as possible, will rout the scale; but it is 
best to give two or three doses through 
the season when the scales are numerous. 
After a good clearing of the bush of the 
insect, a good dose of suds every year 
should suflice. Early summer finds the 
young scale active, and a drenching at 
that time is advisable. The underside of 
the leaves are often badly infested, and te 
reach these a handful of thick soap suds 
may be taken and the branches rum 
through it. This catches those on the un— 
derside. 


This Euonymus is a capital seashore » 


plant. It does not kill back near the 
coast as 1t does in land. 
to New York, along the iwew Jersey coast, 
there are many fine ones to be seen. But 
all through southern New Jersey, whether 
near the shore or not, it flourishes, the 
sandy soil seemingly being just what its 


likes. 
a ee ee a ee 


You can haye “The Australiam 
Gardener” posted to you for 12 
months for 3s. 6d. 


From Cape May - 
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Some Notes on the Cross Fertili- 
zation of Carnations. 
By Frep. C. Siri. 

Owing to the lack of experience of 
growers in this State, I have been unable 
to gather any information as to the varie- 
ties which, when crossed, are apt to give 
the maximum of results. Some data on 
this point must have been gathered by 
growers in the other States, who have for 
years pursued this fascinating phase of 
Carnation culture, but, although I wrote 
asking for information, I could get prac- 
tically none. ; fee 

I have, consequently, merely to describe 
the process of cross fertilization, and touch 
upon a few:points which may give rise to 
discussion and argument, and help to bring 
out some experiences of value. 

As in most flowers, the ovary forms the 
centre of the flower, and out of the ovary 
or seed-ped rise two or three pistils. These 
usually curl over toward the outer edge 
of the flower; upon the upper edge of the 
pistils is ranged a number of hairs. When 
these hairs are standing up in a fluffy con- 
dition they are in a proper state to take 
the pollen. r 

The stamens or male organs of the plant 
will be found attached to the petals, each 
carrying a small cup at its extremity. 
This, if in a healthy normal condition, 
contains the pollen or powdery dust. This 
pollen should be dry and loose to be 
readily transferable. A camel hair brush 
is usually advised for transferring the 
pollen from the anther to the hairs of the 
pistil, but I very much prefer a watch- 
maker's pliers. These have very long 
slender jaws 3 or 4 inches long and broad 
hhandles, and one can grip the filament-like 
stamen close up to the anther and rub the 
pollen off along the brush of the pistil. 
Jf impregnation takes place the petals 
will be found limp and drooping next day. 


If not, the process needs to be repeated. 


When the crossing is done a small label 
should be attached to the stem of the 
flower giving the names of the seed and 
pollen parents. From about 10 o'clock to 
2 o'clock in the day is the best time to do 
the crossing of this flower. — It is well to 
pull the petals apart a bit when the pod is 
forming to give it all the air and light 
‘necessary for healthy seed forming. In 
casting about as to what varieties to cross 
“you may eitier select the flowers that hap- 
pen to bé out or wait till those you wish to 
muse are out. : 
- The qualities desired in the seedlings 


‘must as a rule exist in the parents. There _ 
are several things to study when planning 


your ideal flower. You. want a perfect 
calyx, smooth petals of good’ substance, 
clear distinct colors, size, and scent, and 
compact habit of growth of plant. | The 
seed or female parent-should. here he 
chosen for its length and breadth of calyx, 
-and ib should not carry too. many_petals. 
‘The pollen parent may be a fuller flower 
with a good uusplit calyx, both if’ possible 
Should. posscss good color, perfume, sub- 
tance, size, and smooth petals. ~*~ - “> 
Ts will probably be-found,far more. pro- 


fitable to polle: so £” 7 wet that’ is ‘alinost- 


single from one that is fully double than 
to use two full flowers for the purpose. 
The original parent of the vast variety of 
Carnations of to-day was a small single 
flower, and Nature evolved a single flower 
as the type best able to withstand all ad- 
verse circumstances, so a single flower pol- 
linated from a full petalled bloom should 
give vigor and the right constitution, while 
‘the other qualities may come from the 
pollen parent. 

As showing the difference between field 
grown and naturally fertilised seed and 
hand crossed seed, I may say that 4 or 5 
years ago we paid £3 for 240 seed of some 


25 crosses of American varieties grown . 


under glass. Several thousands of “‘field- 
produced” seeds were given in free. From 
the 240 seeds 200 plants were raised, and 
out of these we named over a dozen fine 
flowers, while out of 2,000,000 plants of the 
other seed not one has yet been named. 
It will be interesting to find the relative 
values of the border and the Australian 
trees and the American perpetuals as 
parents in the improvement of our Aus- 
tralian perpetual type. The probabilities 
are that the use of border varieties to gain 
compactness will throw back the gain in 
other directions. As far as possible the 
gains already made by other experimenters 
should be utilised, so that the advancement 
may be more rapid. In some classes of 
plants, however, the gain in color, size, &c., 
_has been unwisely made at the expense of 
vigor, and this must not be forgotten. 

Although it may be better to cover the 
flower when once crossed, I do not think 


that not covering will much affect the - 


eneral resulting average. It seems to 


me that if an ovale is once impregnated it 
is done practically once and for ever, and 
no further pollen influence can affect it. 
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‘THE GLADIOLUS... 


' [From “The Garden,”] : 
Consisting’ of nearly 140 species, the 
genus Gladiolus is a large one, but of these 
a considerable number are of small garden 
‘worth—at “any rate; compared with ‘the 
magnificent hybrids associated with ‘the 
“names of“ Suchet, Lemoine,” ‘and Max 
Leichtlin on the Continent and’ Keélway 


‘generally occurs 


' the greenhouse. 


- white,:are good. : 
insignis ave also brilliant reds and very 


‘in order of flowering are— 


and Burrell in our own country. It is of 
these latter I propose to give my cultural 
experience, but, before proceeding to de- 
tails, I think it is advisable to touch on a 
section of early-flowering Gladioli which 
are largely cultivated on the Continent, 


and deserve mucn more attention by us. 


than they seem to get. 3 

I refer to the varieties and hybrids of 
G. blandus, G. ramosus, and G. cardinalis 
fitly associated together, as they may Be 
planted in wwe autumn, flower in May and 
June, and can be lifted in August, when, 
after sorting, they may be replanted later 
in November. The blandus (nanus) varie- 
ties are the dwarfest, averaging from 1 
foot to 2 feet, and flower in May in the 
open ground ; ramosus and cardinalis varie- 
ties average 2 feet to 3 feet and over, and 
flower in June and July. Nearly all the 
named varieties listed in the Dutch and 
French catalogues are worth growing, and 
some are of great beauty, lasting well 
when cut, for, though the pips on some 
spikes are not very numerous and of some- 
what fugitive duration, they open in quick 
succession. 

_ A deep, rich, well-drained soil and sunny 
site suit them; the chief protection they 
seem to require is from excessive wet in 
the autumn and winter, and from winds 
and pelting rains when the spikes appear. 
Without this protection, unfortunately, 


‘the ustial sequence of climatic events in 


this country goes against them, and mild 
autumn and winter rains induce pre- 
mature topgrowth, which, though capable 
of enduring a good deal of dry cold at 
that season, resents exceedingly the suc- 
cession of freezing and thawing which 
with us. They are 
charming in pots if plunged outside in coal 
ashes and kept fairly dry till the end ot 
February, when they may be allowed to 
come on gradually in a sunny corner ot 
Place from three to six 
corms in a d-inch or 6-inch pot, with good 
fibrous loam and coarse grit.and very free 
drainage. 
till growth indoors is active, and then a 
pinch of a good fertiliser in the pot is a 
great help. After flowering plant them 
oub in a warm corner-to complete growth 


and ripen. The following is a selection 
of charming varieties : — 
Blandus  Section.—Blushing —_ Bride, 


white and- crimson; Carnot, scarlet; 
Eulalia, rose ; L’Unique, orange; Peach 
Blossom, pink; Salmon Queen; and 
Sydonic, rose. Pe se ed, ae, 

_ Ramosus Varieties are not so numerous, 
but Amsterdam. and ,Queen Victoria, red 


-and. white. flaked; Van Speyk, salmon- 


and formosissimus, scarlet and 


pink ; 
G. cardinalis and. G. 


showy,: flowering with the above. . Next 


Lemoine’s Hybrids, originating from: a 


‘cross between G..purpureo-auratus and G. 
-gandavensis. ~ 
‘duction of Lémoinei arid Marie Lemoine, 
two’ varieties which, thougli thought much. 
“of then’ arénowhére ‘now. ~~ ‘The* small 


This resulted in’ the intro- 


The water-can needs restraint. 


wee 
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hooded type of flower and the harsh con- 
trasts of color are giving way to varieties 
with stronger spikes, large well-opened 
flowers, and colors of beautiful harmony 
and softness, extending from white to the 
deepest maroon, and including several 
forms also of violet-blue shades. In the 
production of these no consistency of 
hybridising appears to be being adhered 
to; in fact, I believe that in a few years’ 
time there will be no clearly defined types 
representative of the various sections of 
Gladioli classed under the names of 
Lemoinei, Saundersi, and gandavensis. 
The only important differences will be 
habit and time of flowering. 

However, at present the Lemoinei 
hybrids are distinct enough in many cases 
by flowering earlier (July), in having more 
slender peduncles, and flowers from 1 inch 
to 3 inches across, with the basal segment 
or segments usually blotched or spotted 


with a color different to that of the 


ground color. Their culture is identical 
with that of the next two sections. I 
have not found them appreciably hardier 
or any advantage in autumn planting. 
Some of the varieties are positively ugly 
by reason of the harsh contrasts of color. 
The hooded flower is also to my mind 
highly objectionable. The following varie- 
ties are, however, very pretty :—Venus of 
Milo, white, purple spot; Princess Altieri, 
white, crimson blotch; Gil Blas, salmon, 
large blood-red blotches; Devil de Carnot, 
crimson; liacordaire, fiery red; M. 
Lereque, crimson, pencilled yellow; El- 
dorado, yellow, dark blotch. 

The varieties of garden Gladioli in- 
cluded under the names of ; 

SAUNDERSI, NANCEIANUS, AND CHILDSI 
are, or were, originally hybrids between 
G. Saundersi (species) and varieties of 
Lemoinei and gandavensis. This cross 
resulted in a type of plant having very 
large open flowers, too large often for the 
peduncle, which partook of the character 
‘of G. Saundersi in being rather weak. 
Personally I do not think the majority of 
varieties of this section are any improve- 
ment in themselves on those of gandaven- 
sis forms, the flowers being very often 
loose and flimsy in petal and just as ugly 
‘in form as the hooded type of Lemoinei. 
The colors also, in quite a number of varie- 
‘ties listed in catalogues, are not pleasing, 
and, what is an important character from 
a decorative point of view, there is not 
usually an orderly sequence of develop- 
ment of the flowers up the spike. Two or 
three gigantic flowers at the base will open 
and wither before those above develop, 
‘and these are very much smaller, out of 
ali proportion in fact. Nevertheless, the 
introduction of this section will, and al- 
ready is, leading to grand results. Care- 
ful ‘and judicious crossing between the 
sturdy varieties of gandavensis, with their 
thick-set spikes, and good colored varieties 
of Saundersi is resulting in Gladioli of 
splendid type, with the faults on both 
sides of the parents nicely corrected. 
~ A few good varieties are Abbe Rou- 
‘¢burt, deep crimson; A. R. Smith, car- 
“fiine and yellow; Ferdinand Kegeljahn, 
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orange and salmon; Pacha, orange. And 
under the Uhildsi group are Kitty Ley- 
land, very large rich pink; Mrs. Bird, 
rose; Ben Hur, a very large flowered but 
dwarf variety, with a much dotted and 
pencilled pink flower. A number of the 
Childsi varieties are, in my opinion, very 
much overrated. 

Coming now to the best known, the 
most cultivated, and still the most useful, 


of 

G. gandavensis, we may as well refer 
to its origin, or what is said to have been 
its origin, viz., a cross between G. car- 
dinalis and G. psittacinus, though I be- 
lieve there is no doubt that G. oppositi- 
folius is accountable for the origin of the 


light ground varieties, the whites and 


purples. Anyway, the best types of G. 
gandavensis are magnificent garden 
flowers. Every color except clear blue 


has been attained, and the most fastidious 
sentimentalist may be satisfied with the 
perfection ot form and bearing*of their 
massive spikes, whether as seen in the 
open garden or when cut for the decora- 
tion of the house. Their cultural re- 
quirements are not exacting. There are 
certain conditions under which they will 
not thrive, put these are few; they cannot 
endure shade of any kind, and prolonged 
drought induces abortion of their spikes 
and premature ripening, hence they rarely 
succeed in dry, shallow soils. Organic 
manures should be kept away from their 
corms.- On the other hand, if an open 
site is obtainable, I believe Gladioli, can 
be successfully grown in any’ soil, pro- 
vided it is (1) deeply worked 2 feet at the 
least, (2) made firm before planting, (3) 
and an abundant supply of phosphatic 
fertiliser be afforded. The two first: con- 
siderations are best effected by autumn 
trenching, or at least bastard trenching. 
The soil then settles down naturally dur- 
ing the winter. As to the third, basic 
slag, along with a good dressing of stable 
manure dug into the second spit, is, per- 
haps, best for stiff loams, clays, and 
genuine peaty soils. On lighter  goils 
steamed bone flour is preferable. In both 
cases let the application be liberal the first 
time, say | lb. for every 3 square yards. 
For really sandy soils superphosphate oi 
lime 3 Ip, along with sulphate of 
potash 1 Jb. for every 3 square yards 
raked into the top spit about a 
month before planting gives markedly 
good results. A regular dressing of 
slaked lime over the _ beds 
the winter at the rate of a bushel to the 
rod the first time, and half this quantity 
each succeeding winter is nearly always of 
great value. Gladioli especially seems to 
appreciate it, moreover, it is worth noting 
that superphosphate has been found ‘by 
_experiment to fail in the absence of a suffi- 
ciency of basic lime compounds in the soil. 
_ Twice during the growing season I give 
my. beds a sprinkle of nitrate of soda, 1 lb. 
_to each 10 square yards, the first time in 
May and again in the first week in July, 
the results this rainy. season have. been 
‘most marked; some untreated beds being 


as well as the finest sections, the varieties 


during. 
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far behind the nitrated bedsin vigor. If 
the above procedure as to chemical fer- 
tilisers seems complicated, then try a com- 
bined manure (after trenching and manur- 
ing in the ordinary way) such as Clay’s. 
Use as a top-dressing 28 lb. to the rod 
after planting, and again in June, raking 
it well in between the rows——W. C. Butt. 

Down here in the south-east of England 
I like to begin planting as soon after the 
middle of February as the soil will allow, 
commencing with the Lemoinei, and com- 
plete planting by the first week in May. 
The corms are put in 5 inches deep in 
beds 4 feet wide, with 2 feet between the 
beds, the number of rows in each bed 
depending on the size of the corms, but 
for convenience in staking, weeding, and 
getting among the plants when in bloom: 
12 inches apart each way between the 
large corms should be allowed. 

I wish I could speak with experience as 
to the date for planting in the north, but 
I do believe in as early planting as pos- 
sible. A great deal depends on the | 
drainage of the sub-soil, but Gladioli will 
stand a lot of cold if the soil is not wet 
and stodgy, provided well ripened corms, 
which have been kept very cool all the 
winter, are put in. North country 
growers should, however, always stick to 
early-flowering varieties in each section. 

Staking with 4 feet or 5 feet: bamboos 
when the tops appear, keeping the top 
inch of soil loose and clean, releasing the 
spikes from the sheaths when the bracts 
of the flowers get caught just as they 
emerge, and keeping a look out for cater- 
pillars in the opening buds, are the chief 
cultural details during the season. 

In late October and November lifting 


should be done regardiess of the degree of 


maturity of the foliage, though naturally 
one would lift the yellow-leaved plants be- 
fore those still in active growth. <A mild 
rainy November will often start the corms 
rerooting, though the tops may still be 
quite green. A dry day should be chosen, 
the plants lifted entire, the labels tied on, 
and the whole batch spread out in single 
layers in a dry shed to mature. Protec- 
tion must be given against actual frost. 
The tops when dead should be cut off close 
to the new corm, and the old defunct 
corm below, with its withered roots, 
separated by a sharp pull, when, if the 
new corm is mature, a clean dry scar is 
left,°a natural line of separation between 
the two corms having been naturally 
effected by the formation of a few layers 


_of brittle cork cells during the drying pro- 


cess. é 
The offsets or spawn, if to be preserved 


‘for increasing the stock, should be put 


into a small paper bag and labelled. ~ Off- 
sets attached firmly to the corm when lift- 
ing are best left on till-cleaning up takes 
place. The number and size of these off- 
sets vary much; oftem the most beautiful 
varieties yield none, while rubbishy plants 
may yield dazens. While out of the 


ground the corms should be kept as dry 


and cool as possible. “When dry they will 
bear safely several: degrees ‘of frost,“but — 
in a damp store-house immature ones get 
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mouldy and rot and mature ones root pre- 
maturely. If loose, then shallow wooden 
boxes where the corms can be spread in 
single layers are the best receptacles. As 
regards 

Diseases there are several fungoid para- 
sites; one quite common in this country 
appears on the leaves during the summer 
as brown spots. Sometimes the plant 
grows through the attack, but often the 
spotted area spreads, the leaves turn yel- 
low, and the whole plant dies. On lift- 
ing in the autumn the corm is found to be 
either a rotten mass. or else spotted with 
’ what I believe is the resting stages of the 
fungus. I find that, except in severe 
cases, if the spots are picked out with the 
point of a knife and the wound dusted 
with a mixture of equal parts of quicklime 
and sulphur the corm grows away in the 
spring, and often a choice variety is saved 
in this way. The best preventive (cure 
there is none so far) is to grow the plants 
on a fresh site if possible every year, and 
clean the old sites with a crop of, say, 
cauliflower or early potatoes; at least, 
such has been my experience. Wireworm 
and the daddy grub or leather jacket when 
troublesome must be trapped in the usual 
way with a few bits of rape cake attached 
to a piece of copper wire and just buried 
in the soil. Gladioli may be raised from 

Seed by anyone having the patience to 
wait two or three years for a spike of 
bloom. Both seed and spawn are best sown 
outdoors under hand lights in April, cover- 
ing with an inch of gritty soil. The re- 
sulting cormlets need identical treatment 
to the large corms, only they can be 
planted much more thickly and only two 
inches deep their second year. Seed can 
be bought or saved by one’s self if artificial 
pollenating be performed, cultivation hav- 
ing enlarged the parts of the flower to such 
an extent that it is rare to get a capsule 
from flowers le.v entirely to the visits of 
insects. I give now a 

Selection of Good Varieties which can 
be bought at a reasonable figure, and 
which I have had an opportunity of prov- 
ing :— 


Reds, Roses, Whites. 
Grand Rouge Glaire de Feu Hilda (Burrell) 
L'lneeudie Mme. Poiret Dora Craven 
Prof. Maxime Pyramide (Burrell) 
Cornu Pasteur Cygnet (Burrell) 
lona (Burrell) Liley Shakspeare 
Martial (Burrell) Opale 
Bizarre vars. Yellows, 
Comedy (Burell) Diademe 
Hesperide Bernice (Burrell) 
Parure Casilda ss 
Amitie R. Milner (Kelway) 
Rajah 


This is, of course, a very incomplete list 
of the finest varieties. It only pretends 
to give two dozen, which average not more 
than 10d. each. None are more than 2/, 
and some 5d. and 6d., but all are very 
beautiful W. C. But. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE FORES!t FLORA OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 
By J. H. Marpen. 

Part V. of this exhaustive work is to 
hand. As with the preceding numbers, 
so with this, we have nothing but praise 
to bestow upon it. The information 
upon the trees of our forests is full of 
minutest detail, botanically, in narrative 
descripticn and in economic value. The 
average Australian is nothing if not prac- 
tically commercial when he takes an in- 
terest in his surroundings, and Mr. Maiden 
is taking great care to meet the require- 
ments of economists. Opinions upon the 
merits and demerits of the wood and cther 
economic values are set out from a num- 
ber of authorities who have dealings in 
the business of values of timber and its 
varied uses. : 

Each subject is illustrated in all essen- 
tial particulars for identification, and in 
all respects the work is maintaining the 
high standard of excellence with which it 
was first introduced. 


“ VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS FROM SEEDS 
IN TROPICAL, SEMI-TROPICAL, AND TEM- 
PERATE CLIMATES.” 

This is a new book published by Sutton 
and Sons, of Reading, and printed by 
Spottiswode in their most elegant fashion. 
Nothing too good can be said about the 
get up of this book as a work of the prin- 
ter’s art, the letterpress and iliustrations 
being splendid. What is true of the 
printer’s art is in measure deserved by 
the information imparted. The first sec- 
tion of the book deals witn vegetables, 
and we venture the opinion that any gar 
dener, who may be the merest tyro, coula 
read the information set out there, and 
with only the exercise of the commonest 
garden variety of intelligence, supply his 
kitchen with vegetables all the year round. 
The book tells him everything he need be 
told, the only thing lacking is that it won’t 
grow the vegetables itself, although, to 
tell the truth, the pictures of some of the 
vegetables, potatoes, to wit, would make 
any Irishman’s teeth water. A good fea- 
ture in the compilation is that the proper 
months are set out for sowing the seeds in 
different countries This information 
may not be strictly accurate, because of 
the great variation of climate, but gener- 
ally speaking, where spring, summer, au- 
tumn, and winter are not specified by 
particular months the information is re- 
liable enough for general purposes. 

After giving a great lot of detail upon 
individual vegetables, this section of the 
book is concluded with a chapter upon 
“The Chemistry of Garden Crops.” The 
subject is treated from an English point 
of view, naturally enough, but the general 
information contained regarding the con- 
stituent properties of soils and their treat- 
ment is just as good for the Southern as 
for the Northern Hemisphere. The same 
properties prevail all over the world, the 
only difference being in their proportions 
of chemical elements and the influence of 


atmospheric conditions. The whole ques- 
tion is summed up in the author’s re- 
marks that what the soil lacks naturally 
must be provided for artificially. This 
surely is true of every garden in the world 
since the time of Eden, though what our 
first gardener parent knew about the busi- 
ness does not appear in ancient literature. 
A. certain charm about the information, of 
a practical character is what one migne 
call out-of-the-way knowledge—that is, 
remarks that one does not meet with in 
the usual run of garden literature. For 
instance, in the chapter on celery we are 
told that tie ideal sou for growing celery 
is from an anthill. The insects are said 
to place every separate atom in position 
by means of a secretion which enhances 
the fertilising quality. We venture to 
think that not every gardener knew that 
before, and we may further risk the idea 
that it is not every gardener who would 
care to try the experiment of carting an 
ant-hill to his celery patch, especially if 
the hill were from the species commonly 
known in Australia as bull ants. A nip 
from one would make him swear off ant- 
hills and tneir adaption to celery growing 
for ever. If any kind of anthill would 
serve the purpose there are some places in 
Australia where gardeners could make « 
small fortune out of this delightful es- 
culent. We refer to the northern regions 
where the industrious ants build their 
hills as big as small houses. 

The second section of the book deals 
with flowers. The first striking feature 
to the searcher after knowledge is the 
method adopted of placing the subjects in 
alphabetical order. This is a distinct ad- 
vantage to the amateur cottage gardener 
not learned in the intricacies of plant 
orders. He can set aside any ignorance 
on this score, and at a moment’s notice 
turn up all the information he requires 
without any other education further than 
the ability to say his ABC and a 
smattering of reading. Everything is 
studiously simple, and yet full of informa- 
tion for scholars. Almost every flower 


in common cultivation is illustrated and 


so beautifully designed from nature that 
it is impossible to mistake an identifica- 
tion. In addition to the alphabetical 
order of the book, there is a complete in- 
dex, and nothing wanting to assist the 


“amateur gardener in making his home 


beautiful. The firm has a world-wide re- 
putation for their seeds, and their book is 
a well deserving medium for their busi- 
ness. 

We should welcome with delight another 
such book dealing with the hard-wooded 
perennial plants, shrubs, and ornamental 
trees. 

“THE PRINCIPLES OF GARDENING 
FOR AUSTRALIA.” 
By C. Boaur-LurrMann. 

This book to hand is very timely, the 
only surprise being that it has not ap- 
peared long before this. Australian gar- 
dening in something like a standard book- 
form is sadly lacking in Australia, and 
this artistically got up little volume, at the 
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price of half-a-crown, published by “The 
Book Lovers Library” of Melbourne, is 
very welcome. The contents of this book 
are divided into chapters upon The Prin- 
ciples of Garden Architecture, Designing 
Gardens to Meeu Local Conditions, 
Materials Availapte and the Practical 
Work of Making Garden, The Selection and 
Arrangement of Permanent Plants in 
Garden Schemes, Planning, Forming, and 
Maintaining Small Gardens, Garden Man- 
agement, and a Rose Garden. From the 
foregoing it may be readily seen that Mr. 
Luffmann has written to some purpose, and 
anyone who makes a careful study of the 
book cannot fail to catch the inspiration 
of a man whose heart and soul is in his 
work, and who has done his best to give 
freely of his knowledge and valuable ex- 
perience. The ideas in the book are not 
only eminently practical, but they have 
also the recommendation of being artistic. 
We are quite sure from this book that the 
author is capable of writing a great deal 
more, and what we now look for is another 
volume giving more elaborated details. 
He apparently does not like the idea of 
“books that are mere catalogues of plants 
and directions for managing them.” Just 
so. But there are thousands of amateurs 
who would like to know something of the 
peculiarities of the plants that they are 
‘called upon to manage; and also the best 
way to manage them, and, having set out 
the general principles of gardening in such 
zx fine fashion, we think Mr. Luffmann lays 
himself open to the task of telling us some- 
thing about the things that make up the 
garden. 


The Orchas‘d. 


THE MARVELS OF FRUIT BREED- 
ING. 
By Marcus Woopwarp. 
[rom *f Pearson’s Magazine.” ] 

_ _Sawbridgeworth—a charming,  strag- 
gling, red-roofed village of Hertfordshire— 
is a place with a fame which its peaceful 
inhabitants, I imagine, little wot of. 
name and the fame of this village have 

been carried to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. And, as you will agree is very 
right and proper, it is by its fruits -that 
Sawbridgeworth is known. 

- You would pass through the village on 

your motor-car or bicycle and see nothing 

wonderful about it save its picturesque- 
ness, common to all Hertfordshire villages 

_ —its old-world streets—its quaint’ houses. 

You would pass by it in- your train from 

London to Cambridge, and note only the 

beauty of green country. But take a few 

steps in the right direction away from the 
village, and you come to a place that has 
done more for the improvement of fruit 
than can easily be described or imagined. 
Here are two hundred acres of land un- 
der fruit-tree cultivation—the nurseries cf 

_ the Messrs. Rivers—that have been the 

birth-place of some of the finest, earliest, 

and most luscious fruits known. In the 

- spring-time, when: the white and pink 


blossoms of the fruit trees are out in-all ~ 


their beauty, the nursery is a wonderland, 


The — 


and a walk through the great glass-houses, 
where the choicest peaches, nectarines, 
cherries, plums, oranges, and grapes are 
being hurried on to take their places as the 
first English fruit on the market, is a re- 
velation as to the beauty of fruit trees 
grown in pots. The nurseries stretch 
away over miles of country, for besides 
fruit trees tnere are acres of rose-gardens 
that are a blaze of glory when the summer 
comes. 

But above all, it is here where the most 
extensive experiments ever known for the 
improvements of fruit have been made. 
Day after day the experiments go on. 
Nature’s occasional freaks are looked for, 
and eagerly seized upon when found, to he 
utilised for the breeding of new varieties. 
Marvellous and unlooked for results are 
gained by the crossing of different fruits. 
And it is these experiments, carried on by 
three generations of the Rivers’ family, 
that have resulted in those marvellous 
peaches of the nectarine flavor, those mas- 
sive cherries on tiny trees, those high-bred 
oranges that are in demand even in such 
places as the West Indies and the Cape, 
where orange-growing is one of the great 
industries of the country. y 

These experiments have increased the 
size of the peach from a circumference or 
“six inches to a circumference of nine 
inches, and of the nectarine ‘to a circum- 
ference of twelve inches, and the value cf 

_the fruit has increased proportionately. 

The fascination of fruit-breeding lies in 
its uncertainty. It is largely chance 
work. The seed of a fruit, planted and 
cultivated, may yield fruit better, equal 
to, or inferior than its parent—no man 
knoweth beforehand what the outcome 
will be. One good fruit cross-bred with 
another may yield, in the same way, any 
kind of fruit, or perhaps no fruit. |'Thou- 
sands of seedlings may be cultivated, and 
one only be found an improvement on the 
parent trees. But the one improved seed- 
ling may be worth a fortune! : 

Nothing, for instance, can be more valu- 
able to a fruit grower than fruit which 
ripens earlier than ordinary varieties. A 
promising seedling is tended with as much 
care as a human baby, and when at last, 
perhaps after years of careful trial, it is 
proved to mature its fruit earlier or later 
than any other variety, its value is beyond 
all reckoning. It represents, to the for- 
ward-looking fruit-grower, supposing it to 
be a peach tree, thousands of peaches for 
the market at a time when, previously, his 
fruit was still unripe, or all gathered. To 

prolong the season of any fruit, therefore, 
even by only a few days, is the great aim 
of the fruit-breeder. ' 
' By their art of cross-breeding, growers 
have extended the season so that special 
trees bear fruit for the market a fortnight 
after the season proper for peaches has 
ended, thus prolonging the season to the 
end of September. Hs ; 

The wonderful improvements which 

have been brought about at Sawbridge- 
~worth in the culture of apple trees’ in- 
gardens and on fruit farms are due to the’ 


—the Broad-leaved and the Nonsuch- 


surface, 


- little bushes, and the 


. wrought by such 


discovery of the two best dwarfing stocks 


Paradise. It was chance that brought 
about the system of lifting and root-prun- 
ing apple trees on these stocks and the 
pear tree on the quince stock. 

Mr. Thomas Rivers—whose grandsons 
are now in charge of the nurseries—had, 
as a boy, a famous fruit-appetite, and if a 
tree in the nursery planted by his grand- 
father, now more than a hundred years 
ago, could be found with superior fruit, he 
was a constant visitor’ to it. 

He discovered early in his career that 
the trees with the best fruit were to be 
found in what was called the “hospital” cf 
the nursery—a piece of ground devoted to 
refuse trees, which were too small for cus- 
tomers, and which were often taken up and 
replanted. Many a fine feast of ribston 
and golden pippins he enjoyed in the hos- 
pital—but it was not until he came to a 
thinking age that he realised why these 
refuse trees never made strong shoots, and 
yet bore grand crops. sy 

The reason was simply because they 
were often moved, and the ground round 
about them was often dug over. .Under- 
standing this, he began to introduce a new 
system of fruit-cultivation in the old nur- 
sery—that of making the trees fruitful and 
healthy by keeping their roots near the 
pruning them frequently, and 
moving the trees, if necessary, once in 
about two years. In this way the trees 
are kept dwarf, and great crops are pro- 
duced. ; 

And great changes were made in the 
shape and size of fruit trees. . In old- 
fashioned orchards trees are allowed to 
grow to whatever size and in whatever 
shape they will, and the grass is allowed 
to grow beneath them, as food, it may_ be, 
for cattle. But now the orchards are 
orchards in miniature—condensed orchards 
—with trees only a few feet in height, and 
generally either pyramidal in shape, or like 

ground beneath them 
is carefully cultivated. , 

An apple orchard of one acre planted 
with dwarf trees will contain more than 
five hundred trees, shaped either as broad 
little bushes, or as regular pyramids; and 
there will be space for some seven hundred 
emaller fruits between the trees. 
Profits may be expected after about three 
years, and will continue to be made in an 
ascending scale for twenty years.. The 
effect. on the fruit trade that has been 
revolutionising ideas 

And then the little 


ode 
pusn 


cannot be calculated. 


bush or pyramidal trees make very fine 


ornaments for lawns or gardens. 

But still more interesting is the method 
of growing fruit trees in pots, as ornaments 
to greenhouses. The trees, with their 
beautiful foliage ana fruit, are as decora- 


tive as any exotic flower, and would be 


well worth growing for their beauty alone, 
even if their fruit were uneatable. -In 
the gardens at Sawbridgeworth, small 
orchards are grown in pots under glass— 
orchards of ~peaches, nectarines, cherries, 
and plums, while pears are grown in pots 
in simple span-roofed orchard houses, with-: 
out artificial heat. ° *  ~ 2 

Tt is on these prolific little fruit trees in 
pots in the great glass-houses that the fruit- 


~- 


2 


a 


breeding experiments are carried out. 
There is no end to the varieties which may 
be produced by crossing different kinds of 
fruits; but one might make a thousand 
crosses without finding any improvement. 
Hence the greatest skill, judgment, and 
knowledge must be brought to bear if any 
remarkable results are to be gained. ‘To 
produce a new fruit which has no parti- 
cular advantage over existing fruits, to 
give it a name of its own, and put it on 
the market, is only to add to the confusion 
of the already over-stocked nurseryman’s 
catalogue. 

Already there are more than five hun- 
dred different standard kinds of apples in 
the English market, and more than eight 
hundred different kinds of pears! 

The greatest triumphs in fruit improve- 
ment have been with peaches and 
nectarines. . Out of about fifty standard 
varieties of peaches now on the market 
thirty were raised at Sawbridgeworth, and 
twenty of the twenty-four standard varie- 
ties of nectarines. Peaches and nectarines, 
being of the same species, cross well to- 
gether. A peach no doubt often improves 
the size of a nectarine, while a nectarine 
flavor often improves a peach. 

The method of crossing two fruits is 
simplicity itself. The horticulturist 
merely takes the pollen from the flower of 
one specimen, and dusts it into the stigma 
of the flower of another specimen. The 
result is a hybrid, for better or for worse. 

Of course the experiment is not made 
quite at haphazard, without a certain 
knowledge of Nature’s mysterious ways 
and laws of production. There is a story 
of a man who thought he would produce 
some marvellous new fruit or flower, he 
dared not think what, by collecting the 
pollen of ais garden flowers, and dusting it 
upon the flowers of his apple tree! But 
there is a limit even to fruit-breeding. 

Supposing that it is desired to cross the 
latest and most luscious peach with the 
most luscious nectarine. 

Two or three of the good shoots will be 
selected for the experiment on the free 
that is to be the seed parent, at the time 
when the bloom buds are beginning to show 
color. 

As scon as the pleats are open, the 

anthers are removed in order that self- 
fertilization may not be effected, and the 
pistils, the female organs of the flower 
which are to be fructified, are left clearly 
exposed. 
The flowers are at once isolated in 
muslin bags, so that no buzzing bee or 
officious insect shall visit them, and per- 
haps anticipate the work that is to be 
done. 

All things thus made ready, the operator 
collects the pollen with a camel’s hair 
brush from the flowers of the other 
parents, and with the merest touch applies 
it to the pistils of the prepared blossoms 
one after the other. 

In course of time the flowers thus 
fertilised bear their fruit. The fruits are 
plucked and the seeds gathered with great 
care, to be sown in the autumn. In the 

_ spring seedlings grow up, and from their 


- 
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first appearance the closest watch is kept 
on their habits. REPU ety ER Loe eet 

Long before the seedlings grow old 
enough to bear blooms, the trained eye of 
the horticulturist may discover that the 
plants have inherited some special trait 
from one or the other of their parents, or, 
it may be, there are signs of some new 
trait that both the parents lacked, yet in- 
herited from some remote ancestor. Five 
years—possibly ten years—must pass be- 
fore there can be any certainty. Then, 
one spring, at last the seedlings themselves 
bear fruit. 

(To be Continued) 
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RINGING THE CURRANT VINE IN 
GREECE. 
By F. B. Woop (British Consul at 
Patras). 

Patras is now the centre of the cur- 
rant trade, and what you call Zante cur- 
rants are produced in large quantities 
throughout most districts of the Pelopon- 
nesus. The total average annual produce 
is now about 160,000 tons, and of these 
about 140,000 are grown in this Consular 
district, and only about 20,000 in the 
Islands of Zante and Cephalonia. The 
practice of cincturing or ring-barking the 
currant plant (ring-cutting it is called in 
this country) dates back about 50 years, 
and was first introduced to combat the 


effects of the oidium blight. In 1852 
the entire crop of currants was at- 
tacked by this malady, and almost 
completely destroyed. No remedy was 
discovered, and the 1853 and 1854 
crops suffered equally. In 1855 the 
sulphur remedy was successfully ap- 


plied, i.e., sulphur in fine powder sprinkled 
over the vines with bellows two or three 
times during the early stages of growth in 
the spring. The malady was arrested, 
but the plants, evidently suffering from 
the effects of this three years’ visitation, 
were much weakened, and only bore very 
small berried and shrivelled fruit. Some 
growers, at the instigation, no doubt, of 
some agricultural school, first attempted 
ring cutting-in 1855—with satisfactory re- 
sults—the fruit attained much greater 
development, and when dried the berry 
was almost double the size of the unring- 
cut produce. The bold currants gradually 
grew into favor in most markets, and dur- 
ing the course of the last 50 years the en- 
tire currant crop, one may say, is annually 
subjected to this process. Only in Zante 
and Cephalonia do they still grow a few 
hundred tons of unring-cut: currants, as 
they are called in trade. 
PROCESS UNNATURAL. 

The process is, of course, anomalous 
and unnatural, and has proved very detri- 
mental to the vitality of the currant vine, 
and to the keeping quality of the dried 
currant. It is very difficult to give ac- 
curate figures and statistics in reference to 
a growth which has really only been under 
careful scientific observation for the last 
30 years; but it is traditionally reported 
and believed, that the currant vine, before 
ring-cutting was resorted to, retained its 
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full vitality and full bearing power for a 
century “and moré; whereas the ‘present 
plants begin to show signs of decay after 
30 or 40 years. Ring-cut currants, al- 
though much bolder than unring-cut pro- 
duce, are not nearly so sweet, and also 
lose their aromatic flavor and smell to a 
great extent. The skin of the berry also, 
which in the unring-cut currant is very 
thin and velvety to the touch, becomes 
coarse and hard to the touch and taste. 
FRUIT UNMERCHAN TABLE, 
It is an axiom with currants that the more 
saccharine matter they contain tne better - 
they are in appearance, flavor, touch, and 
keeping quality. The unring-cut cur- 
rant, before 1852, used to keep perfectly 
sound and sweet for ten years or more, 
whereas the ring-cut fruit begins to fall 
off after tie first year, and is generally 
unmerchantable after the third season. 
ONCK RUNG ALWAY> RONG. 

It may pe pertinently asked why the © 
ring-cutting is persisted in, considering its 
baneful results to plant and produce; but 
the answer is that when the system has 
been once adopted it can no longer be 
abandoned, without total loss of crop, for 
some years, and this no grower in the 
country can afford. It must also be ob- 
served that the weight produced per acre 
by ring-cutting is almost double that of 
unring-cut plants, and this is a compensat- 
ing advantage which no doubt accounts 
for the fact that even new plantations are 
subjected to ring-cutting. Some growers 
have informed me that cutting and slips 
have acquired a hereditary liking to ring- 
cutting, and that it is doubtful if they 
would produce without it; but I do not 
credit this. The ring-cutting is done in 
this country a few days after the fruit has 
set, and mostly on the main stem—in some 
districts it is done on each minor stem, and 
this, it is said, is less detrimental to the 
plant. ‘The Peronospora malady which 
did such wholesale damage to the currant 
crop in 1900, is now successfully combated, 
by spraying the vines with a solution, 14 
to 2 per cent. of sulphate of copper, L 
per cent. slaked lime and water.—‘‘Journal 
of Agriculture,” Victoria. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GRASSES. 
By J. G. O. Teprer, F.L.S. 

The grasses form a large order, distri- 
buted over the whole habitable earth, and 
are so uniform in structure of the repro- 
ductory organs and aspect, that but few 
other orders at all compare with it. In 
point of fact the Gramineae or. Grasses 
furnish perhaps the greatest number of in- 
dividuals of any, not even excepting fores& 
trees, for they actually clothe immense 
areas almost alone, and still larger ones 
partially, very few parts of the earth being 
destitute of meadows of some sort. More- 
over, grasses furnish man and his proteges, 
the domestic animals, with by far the 
largest amount of food, for wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, millet, sugarcane, &c., are alk 
members of the order, though many per- 
sons would scarcely rank the above-named — 
as such. All are more or less social im 
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habit, but by far the largest number are 
humbled in size, varying from a few inches 
to some feet in height, but some attain to 
the size of trees, reaching in the case of 
some bamboos an elevation of from 20 to 
120 feet, and yield excellent material for 
light buildings and other purposes, for 
which timber otherwise is usually em- 
ployed. No bamboos appear to be in- 
digenous to Australia proper, although 
just beyond the narrow arm of the sea, 
known as Torres Straits, they are found in 
abundance. 

The grasses approach in aspect and habit 
very much some other orders, viz., the 
Restiacez, or Rush Sedges, and the 
Cyperacex, or true Sedges. The former 
are allied to the Juncacez, or real Rushes, 
but have the floral organs much reduced, 
while they differ from the Sedges by hav- 
ing their leaf-sheaths slit like grasses, and 
other characters. 

The Sedges, on the other hand, differ 
from grasses by having the leaf-sheaths 
closed like a cylinder, have solid stems, or 
stalks, quite a different floral arrangement, 
and are usually hard and rigid, which un- 
fits them largely as proper food for 
animals. 

Grasses are more or less tufted in habit, 
that is, during the process of growth more 
and more branches start at the base, just 
above the roots, which remain connected 
together, though each may emit roots of 
its own, so that when forcibly separated 
they not only continue to grow, but each 
becomes a new centre of growth. This is 
one of the reasons why they form close 
lawns and bind the surface into a dense 
turf under favorable conditions. The 
roots are simple, or but little branched, 
and as they appear without any definite 
order are said to be adventitious. Some 
‘species emit root-like underground stems 
from which new plants spring, as the 
Couch-grass, Cynodum dactylon; others 
produce knotty stems above the ground, 
from every knot of which roots spring 
when touching the ground, originating as 
many independent plants when becoming 
separated, like the Buffalo-grass. 

Some of the grasses last many years; in 
fact, various species are almost. in- 
destructible by sheer vigor of growth, but 
others only last one season if allowed to 
bear seed, dying immediately after matur- 
ing their fruit, like the cereals, the Silver, 
Barley, and Brome Grasses. Between 
these stand the remainder, whose leaves 
and stalks die down to the ground an- 
nually, but fresh foliage springs from the 
rootstock after the first rains. Most of 
the South Australian native species belong 
to the last category. 


The leaves of grasses are usually many 


times longer than wide, varying from fili- 
form or thread-like to lancet-shaped. At 
the base they are fixed by their whole width 
to long sheaths, which spring from’ one 
of the knots, clasp the stem, and are slit 
on the opposite side to the blade, which 
has parallel veins‘and tapers gradually to 
a point. The stems or stalks are more or 
less: hollow and interrupted by swellings 
e knots,-which are ‘solid. The suiface is 
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smooth or finely furrowed, and often very 
hard, which arises from the formation of 
more or less microscopical plates of pure 
silica (flint-like substance), which possess a 
regular form, and differ in the various 
kinds. The quicker and more luxurious 
a grass grows, the fewer of these plates are 
formed, consequentl- the richer the soil 
the softer are the tissues, while on poor 
sandy soil the contrary is the case. The 
office of these plates is to act as an armor 
for protection against the attack of 
moulds and rusts, hence those kinds lke 
the highly-cultivated wheat, which have 
an inefficient supply, are far more liable 
to destruction by parasites than the harder 
kinds. 

The fruiting organs of grasses form al- 
ways a spike, the parts of which are called 
spikelets, and which are either sessile, and 
form an ear, or are raised upon longer or 
shorter stalklets or pedicels, which again 
are either simple—that is, bear but one 
fruiting spikelet—or are branched, or com- 
pound, and bear several. The part of the 
stem bearing the fruits is called the 
rhachis, and it, or its parts, is either at- 
tached permanently to the lower part, or is 
articulated or jointed with it. In the 
former case the seed falls out alone at the 
time of maturity; in the latter it remains 
attached to the spikelet, and falls away 
with it. 

Grasses have no flowers in the sense of 
those of a marigold or a lily, being desti- 
tute of calyx and carolla, but only develop 
stamens (the male element) and _ pistils 
(the female organ). Of the former there 
are usually three, which become reduced 
to two or one with some, or augmented to 
more than three with others. The spike- 
let, which is the fruiting unit, is composed 
of the central axis or rhachis, glumes, 
palea, and lodiculi, besides the sexual and 
essential parts. 

The rhachis either ends at the base of 
the spikelet or extends beyond it in the 
form of a bristle. The glumes occur in 
several pairs; they are green or pale, more 
or less stiff bracts, the first two, or some- 
times three or only one, at the base, and 
one or more at the top being empty. The 
lower empty glumes invest a pair of paler- 
tinted, half-transparent, two-nerved brac- 
teoles; these are the palea, which enclose 
the stamens and pistils, at the base of 
which some two or three minute scales are 
often (not always) found, viz., the Lodiculi, 
representing the floral envelopes of higher 
orders. The anthers of the stamens are 
two-celled, burst lengthwise, and produce 
dry pollen grains in great quantity, which 
is wafted by the wind upon the stigmas of 
other plants of the same species. Of 
pistils there are usually two or three, some- 
times free to the base, at others partly ad- 
herent. The stigmatic or sensitive sur- 
face is long and narrow, and frequently in 
the form of feathers. The stamens either 
protrude at the top or by the side, the 
pistil usually at the top of the spikelet. 
The ovary is entire, and one-celled, bear- 
ing one ovule only. The real fruit is a 
nut mostly inseparably fixed to the seed 
ov germ at the base, and sometimes also, as 
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in barley, to the palea. The seed itself is 
erect, and contains much albumen. 

Some grasses are bisexual, others uni- 
sexual—that is, the stamens appear alcne 
on some spikelets, while the pistils occupy 
others. — : 

Baron Ferd v. Mueller, the great Aus- 
tralian botanist, enumerates 346 species of 
Gramineae as indigenous to Australia (to 
which, since the first appearance of the 
census, a number have been added), the 
order thus occupying sixth place in respect 
of number. By far the greater number 
of these belong to genera which are either 
cosmopolitan or are represented elsewhere, ~ 
and only a comparatively small proportion 
is wholly restricted to this continent. 

In subsequent numbers those found more 
or less prominently in the southern parts 
of this province will be treated, and their 
habits, properties, &c., described as far as 
is known to the writer. 

(To be continued:) 


“PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 
PASTURES.” ‘ 

By Martin J. Surton, F.LS. 

From Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Royal seed 
merchants, of Reading, England, we have 
received a copy of the sixth edition of Mr. 
Martin Sutton’s book upon pastures. The 
book is a welcome contribution to horticul- 
tural literature. It contains the two ele- 
ments that go to make'a book worth study- 
ing—descriptive and practical. From the 
descriptive element people in Australia — 
will understand the characteristics and 
virtues of grasses that make good pastures 
in the colder and wetter northern hemi- 
spheres, and from the practical cultivation 
element it can easily be seen how to apply 
those virtues to our varying conditions. 
For these reasons we hope the book will 
find a place in many Australian gardens 
and farms. We, asa people, are much too 
slow to appreciate the value of Englisn 
grasses, and this fact is all tne more sur- 
prising, because of the trying conditions 
of our long hot summer months. As @ 
matter of tact, nearly all the best grasses 
under cultivation in Australia come from 
England, but the pastures are compara- 
tively so few. This is not because they 
cannot be adopted to our climatic con- 
ditions, but because our cultivators do not 
appreciate their value. Occasionally we 


read of country and suburban lands for 


sale, one of the chief recommendations to 
the purchaser being that the pastures are 
laid out with Englishes grasses. Instead of 
this being the exception it should be a 
recognised rule to put every available acre 
of ground under permanent grass, whem ~ 
not needed for greater profit. The book 
under notice opens ,with a few figures 
regarding pasture lands in England. It 
is not always good policy for an autho* te 
risk an opening chapter with anything 
approaching statistics. The average reader 
as a rule prefers to be led unwittingly on 
to statistical ground, but to plunge him 
in head first is liable to give him a mont’ 
ful, which, if it does not choke him off, 
leaves an unpleasant taste. The risk, how- 
ever, in this case is not great, if any, be-_ 
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cause the figures are judiciously placed by 
way of illustration, and contain surprising 
facts. For instance, few people in Aus- 
tralia can realise how a country having 
24 million acres under cultivation, can 
afford to- retain over 13 millions of the 
area under permanent grass. The figures 
go to show that the arable land is fast 
giving way to grass land. The author 
ascribes this in measure to the difficulty 
of obtaining efficient and remunerative 
labour. The experience.in England, as 
elsewhere, is that tne rural population 
drift into city life, where there is greater 
activity and variation of interests. All 
drawbacks to city life, which the country- 
man. cannot understand, count for nothing 
against man’s gregarious inctinct. The 
farmer, then, is left without labour, ana 
dependent upon machinery. It is freely 
admitted that the creation of pastures 1s 
bad for the nation, because land does not 
produce so much food as when under the 
plough and spade, and gives less employ- 
ment. But the author very sensibly re- 
marks also that the question which agri- 
culturalists have /to consider is neither 
tne most productive metuod of cultivating 
land, nor the system which will employ 
the largest number of labourers, but the 
most certain way of farming land to avoid 
loss. This chapter upon the extensioa of 
pastures is entirely sensible, does the 
author credit, and should be read by all 
producers. He advocates what he terms 
“temporary pastures,” meaning artificial 
grasses, in uwo or four year rotations, and 
goes on to quote the commerd¢ial aspect 0. 
dairying, and the words of an authority 
who has declared that “a ton of milk is 
worth more than a ton of wheat, and costs 
less to produce.’ Not a few producers 
will be surprised at this, for the simple 
reason that it had never occurred to them 
to make the comparison. It is a fact, 
nevertheless, but will not hold good in 
Australia under present conditions of feed- 
ing cows. The ABC of all Australian 
problems in production is water. Given 
a sufficiency of this and there is no coun- 
try in the world to compare ‘with its 
power of production. Our English friends 
find it difficult to believe that miles of 
country as bare, as sandy, and as rocky as 
a macadamised road, and just as destitute 
of vegetation on a given date will, with 
an inch of rain, or less, within the space of 
a week produce waving stretches of grass 
a foot to eighteen inches in height. But 
such is the producing power of our arid 
northern regions. Water is the secret 
of our wealth. What we want is a 
grass that will stand conditions of drought. 
There seems to be little doubt but that 
wheat has the greatest resisting power 
over drought, but all the grasses described 
in Mr. Sutton’s book we are confident 
could be grown profitably as pastures in 
our southern country lands. Also in many 
of the valley stretches in our numerous 
hills everywhere in the country. 

After giving ai series of chapters on 
practical cultivation in the field, a long 
descriptive list is given of suitable pasture 
grasses. Then follow the clovers, and 


sundry plants for grazing, feeding, and 
haymaking. A very thoughtful and most 
useful set of notes is upon worthless, in- 
jurious, and poisonous plants. Before we 
come to the final pages of a most complete 
index, is a series of splendidly illustrated 
botanical descriptive plates, and analyses 
of grasses and clovers. 

The book is got up’ in the best style of 
printer’s art, and, we repeat, a welcome 
and valuable addition to horticultural 
literature. 


Vegetable Garden. 
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OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Silver Beet—This is a good useful 
vegetable for the summer; but, like all 
vegetables which are grown for their suc- 
culent leaves, it needs a good deal of mois- 
ture. When preparing land for this beet, 
apply a heavy dressing of rich farmyard 
manure. Sow or plant in rows about 20 
inches apart. The plants should stand 
about 18 inches apart in the rows. 

Broccoli—tIn the quite cool districts a 
little seed might be sown occasionally, and 
when the seedlings are large enough to 
move they had better be pricked out 4 or 
5 inches or so apart. Afterwards they 
should be shifted again to good, rich, well- 
manured ground, and planted out about 
from 3 to 4 feet apart. During the mov- 
ing operations as little damage as possible 
to the roots should be caused. 

Cabbage.—A few young cabbages should 
be planted occasionally from the bed 
where they have been already pricked out. 
Sow a few more seeds. There is no neces- 
sity to sow much more than will be neces- 
sary to provide enough cabbages for suc- 
cessional planting, allowing for some loss. 
The variety called Succession is an excel- 
lent one. Another named Phenomenal 
is also a superb variety. I sent a few 
seeds to Mr. T. F. Ellis, Superintendent of 
the Howlong Viticultural Station, last 
season, and the cabbages he raised there 
have been splendid. He says, “As I have 
raised and given a trial to two separate 
batches from the same packet of seed, the 
first batch of which you saw; the second 
lot has also proved to be first-class. I am 
sowing some of the first for seed, and I 
hope to have a good lot from them. It is 
an ideal cabbage, and I do not think it 
possible to produce a better.’ Plant out 
any good seedlings of cabbage which may 
be ready, and take the precaution to use 
abundance of manure. 

Capsicum or Chili, sometimes known as 
Pepper.—aA few plants only need be grown 
unless for experiment or ornament, for 
some of the variety such as Celestial are 
very pretty when covered with the various- 
colored fruits. Some of the large-fruited 
mild varieties, which are said to be the 
best kinds for the use of canaries, are quite 
handsome with their brilliant-colored 
fruits. Sow a pinch or two of seed. 
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Egg Plant.—Not much used in this 
State as a vegetable. A few fine fruits 
are occasionally imported from New Cale- 
donia, but they could be grown here just 
as well as in that country. There are 
many varieties, some with white, others 
with striped, some bright scarlet, and 
others again with purple fruits, but the 
merits of these for vegetable purposes are 
much the same. Sow the seed in a box 
or flower-pot, or in seed bed, and trans- 
plant in well-manured land. Set the 
seedlings about 3 or 4 feet apart. 

Khol Rabi.—Useful for stock, and occa- 
sionally used and liked by some persons 
as a vegetable. Sow seed, transplant. 
and manage just as you would for cab- 
bage, but the plants need not be planted 
quite so far apart, if to be used as a vege- 
table, for they had better be cut when 
rather small and tender. 

Leek.—A. few leeks will be found useful 
for a change vegetable; and for many 
kitchen uses. Seed may be sown from 
time to time in box or seed bed, to keep 
up a supply of young leeks for planting 
out. Any leeks already raised should be 
planted out in trenches made from 4 to 6 
inches deep. There is no real necessity 
for planting in trenches, but as the leek 
needs a great deal of moisture during its 
growth, and is benefited by applications of 
water and liquid manure, the shallow 
trenches will be found convenient. Be- 
fore planting dig the soil well and apply 
manure heavily. 

Parsnip——Sow a little seed in rows 2 
feet apart. The soil should be deeply dug 
for this vegetable, and no manure should 
be applied directly; but it should grow 
well on land that had _ been heavily 
manured for cabbage, cauliflower, or some 
such crop. ‘The parsnip takes a long time 
to come to maturity, but is worth growing, 
for it is a wholesome vegetable. 

Turnip.—Sow a little seed. 

Vegetable Marrow and Squash.—Sow as 
extensively as may be required. The bush 
marrow will be found of much value in 
small gardens, and can be recommended. 

Onion.—Sow a little seed, and attend to 
onions which are making progress; keep 
down the weeds, and cultivate between 
the plants frequently. 

Potato—Plant out a few rows in cool 
climate districts. Use manure freely, and 
be careful not to plant unsound or scabby 
potatoes. 
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OPERATIONS FOR JANUARY. 


The month of December was so unlike 
the usual Australian summer weather that 
the preparations of gardeners may almost 
be repeated with success for January. It 
was more lixe winter than summer without 
the cold. Thus it happens that gardeners 
may go on planting out summer annuals 
and the perennials, but with some regard 
to the fact that spells of heat will come 
upon them quickly. In this the tender 
plants will require some nursing, careful 
attention being paid to mulching, water- 
ing, and shading. We hear a number of 
amateurs sighing over their annuals and 
giving up with a declaration that they will 
have no more ofthem. They are too much 
bother. But we would still advise them 
not to neglect the opportunities of making 
tneir gardens gay, and with a little 
patience and perseverance will succeed 
with that beauteous floral reward that al- 
ways comes with multicolored variation 
and brightness during the summer months. 
Far more brilliant effects can be obtained 
during summer than in winter. It is 
Nature’s compensation for the trying heat. 
A. brightly blooming garden cheers the 
heat-belated worker, while on the other 
hand, a miserable, neglected, surrounding 
of death and weeds has but the effect of 
making the general conditions harder to 
bear. The cooling effect: of a nicely-kept 
lawn, bordered with bright blooms is worth 
working for, as anyone can testify who 
walks out of a hot street into such condi- 
tions of neatness, coolness, and beauty. 
We were very much struck with an article 
we read in “The Gardener’ upon how to 
bed out a garden, and the effect should 
be worth striving for. It is artistic and 
easy to accomplish with a little effort.. The 
weather up to the present has been so 


phenomenally mild in temperature that it. 


might be attempted even so late. Evi- 
dently intended for spring operations, our 
summer has hardly begun, so that spring 
conditions may be said to prevail, and those 
who are practical enough in the art of 
gardening will readily be : able to, adapt the 
suggestions to their conditions of climate 
and general surroundings. 

When beds are to be filled, upon a lawn. 
for instance, or in the all- important front 
of the house, the gardener should make up 
his mind first whether he is prepared. to 
take more trouble as the weeks pass by, 
or whether the one planting is to be the 
last this summer and autumn. 

A pretty permanent bed is to be made 
by alternating Fuchsias and scarlet Ver- 
benas, Heliotropes, and pink Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, white Marguerites and double 
scarlet, pink, or salmon Geraniums, or yel- 
low Marguerites and blue Verbenas. 
A bed of white Verbenas with some 
Cannas in it, one of yellow Violas 
and Heliotropes, of Fuchsias and Chilian 
Beet; of French Marigolds and Caladiums, 
and African Marigolds. Stocks and 
Asters, Cornflowers and Godetias, on the 
contrary, with many other bedding plants, 
the names of which will readily occur to 
memory, will pass through their best 
period and become more or less unsightly. 
These should only be used, therefore, where 
the gardener does not desire permanent 
beauty, or where he is willing to introduce. 
other plants during summer. 

A bed of white Violas and rose pink tall 
Peony-flowered or incurved Asters 1s a very 
pretty sight in summer, but when the 
Asters’ glory is departed they should be 
lifted, and budding dwarf Michaelmas 
Daisies be slipped into their places. This 
can be done without in the least injuring 
the latter. 

A bed of purple Stocks surrounding a 
centre of miniature Sunflowers is a favorite 
scheme of mine, but the Stocks are past 
their prime early, whereas the Helianthus 
go on as late as possible. What is the re- 
medy for this evil? Why, to put out, in 
the Stocks’ place, some young pot plants of 


flowering white or yellow dwarf Chrysan- 
themum. ‘ 
Starting from early spring, a bed may be 
of Hepaticas, Winter Aconite, yellow 
Tulips, and golden Wallflowers ; when the 
two first are over let them be replaced by 
purple: Pansies ; these, when they look sorry 
for themselves in hot summer, can be fol- 
lowed by purple Verbenas, and the Wall- 
flowers must give way to Calceolarias .or 


‘African Marigolds (lemon). 


Ot course, beds that lie near windows 
should be kept so that they always look 
well; and these should harmonise in color 
with any flowers in the window boxes. If 
the latter are gay with pink Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, for example, do not have a dis- 
play of orange or scarlet flowers in the beds 
beneath. 

In a new garden it is often desirable to 
shut out ugly corners, or make screens in 
places. 
possible. Tall Sunflowers grow up very 
fast, Convolvuluses and Nasturtiums, 
Canary Creeper, and Sweet Peas on a lat- 
tice formed of string criss-crossed between 
poles, will soon prevent much view being 
gained through them. They can, of course, 
be supported on a hedge of faggots, if pr'e- 
ferred. A mass of single and Cactus 


Dahlias is useful, too, or of early raised’ 


Hollyhocks, or the 3-feet high strain of 
Antirrhinum giganteum. ee 

There are Michaelmas Daisies 5 feet 
high. | Atriplex ‘Hortensis atrosanguinea 
is a valuable 4 feet high plant, quite a 
hardy annual, with red foliage that turns 
to deep purple. The graceful feathery, 
vivid green Artemisia annua grows quite 
tall in good soil. Then is there not the 
annual giant Hemp, Cannabis gigantea, an 
8-footer? The summer Gourds grown on 


a light, rough, rustic wood trellis (that any — 


man can knock up by sticking branches 
deeply in the ground, slanting them one 
across another, and binding them together 
with tarred string) will make a most in- 
teresting screen. So, by-the-bye, will the 
Runner Bean, Painteu Lady, or the Climb- 
ing Cucumber. 

I think one of the best of annual Sun- 
flowers is Helianthus giganteus, Russian 
Giant. 

Too many brilliant colors in the beds 
‘should be avoided, even when they are 
scattered over a large lawn or flat of the 
garaen ; if they cannot all be seen at once 
from any important point of view of 
course the gorgeousness of hues will not 
matter. The eye gets tired of too much 
gaiety, just as the mind does, An all 
white bed often comes as a welcome relief 
to sight. So would an all green one, 
which I doubt if we shall ever witness. 
Yet there are plenty of charming green 
foliage plants of various shades. Palms 
can be bedded out, large and small, among 
mossy Saxifrages that finish blooming 
early, or have insignificant florescence ; 
other plants, such as.Geraniums, can even 
be kept from spoiling the grateful green by 
blossoming. Artemisia annua will be very 
useful here. 

Then why not a bed of green and white 


' variegated foliage—one of all silver green, 


made up of such things as Pinks (whose 


To do this with annuals is quite’ 
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white bloom will soon be past), Cerastiums, 


Cineraria maritima, Grasses, Eucalyptus, 
plants, Zeas, Saxifraga cochlearis, Pyre- 
thrum cinerarie-folium, and Chamepeuce 
diacantha? Why not a brown or crimson 
foliage bed now and again? There are 
plenty of plants suitable for all ranks in 
it 


Then who would not admire ai bed of 
golden foliage, in which Thymes, Sedums, 
and variegated Abutilons might thrive, as 
well as plenty more yellow and white 
leaved plants that either do not bloom 
noticeably, or have yellowish flowers.—M. 
HAWTHORNE. 

SR RE A 


PITFALLS OF THE NOVICE. 


The greenhouse or conservatory holds an 
important place in the economy of the 
garden. It supplies, or. ought to supply, 
the house with flowering plants, and should 
itself be, during most of the year, the home 
of a fair number of flowering subjects. 


. Many a beginner in ithe art of gardening 


first experiences bitter defeati where the 
treatment ot these pot plants is concerned. 
The novice is able to take all needful care 
of his or her plants before and during their. 
flowering period, but directly the time 
comes for them to be cut back and pre- 
pared for future use, the inexperienced 
gardener is filled with misgivings, and. does 
not know how to proceed. 

The sooner the novice grasps the why 
and the wherefore of this shortening back 
of all growth after flowering, the sooner 
will he lose his timidity in using the knife. 
Old wood does not branch freely, while if 
it be cut back bushy growth is induced, 
and much new materia! is formed to bear 
flowers in the future. 

I should have hesitated to enlarge on 
this simple matter, embracing as it does, 
one of the first principles of gardening, if 
a very enthusiastic beginner had not 
begged for guidance. “The majority of 
writers on gardening matters presuppose 
that their readers know toomuch. A few 
simple and definite directions interspersed 
amid the reading matter for those who have 
advanced farther along the road to know- 
ledge would be very acceptable to the real 
beginner,” this novice said thoughtfully, 
and added, “Write an article that presup- 
poses the crassest ignorance, and it will be 
most useful.” This, then, is my excuse 
for writing of so simple ai matter. 

This timidity on the part of the novice 
was strikingly exhibited the other day. I 
stepped on the border, and, without ask- 
ing permission, cut off a Brier that was 
growing up from a Rose tree, and was, in 
fact, taller than the Rose itself. Ex- 
planations followed, but the poor novice 
wad with difficulty convinced that it could 
be the best thing for the tree in question 
to cut away so large a portion. 

The same thing virtually occurs when 
sowing seed. The beginner invariably 
sows the seed too thickly, and with the 
greatest reluctance thins out a few of the 
seedlings when told that the whole patch 
will be ruined if left as they are. To ex- 
pect a proper thinning at the hands of thé 
absolute novice is hopeless. But I have 
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heard an experienced gardener confess 


that he also went through this phase, and 


thought that it was the same with nine out 
of ten amateurs, and, therefore, that none 
need despair. 


BUDDING ROSES. 


To me the most interesting gardening 
operation in summer is Rose budding. ITté 
is a pity lady amateurs do not attempt the 
art of budding. Their fingers are light 
and deft, while their natural expectancy 
would ensure success. Many amateurs 
would like to know whether it is best te 
get a bud into a lively condition at once, 
or whether “dormancy” is the best policy. 
Many argue that the finest_blooms are cut 
from “dormant” buds, and that they stand 
the winter better. My long experience 
sides for “dormancy.” Then, why will 
buds remain dormant two years, them 
break out and make beautiful heads? 
These “liers in wait” seldom send up @ 
single stem, but always proceed to bushi- 
ness at once. Last year I budded. a stock 
in the orthodox style, but as every bud 
failed I budded again in an unorthodox 
manner by inserting a bud of a strong 
growing variety above the place where the. 
previous bua had been, resulting in a most 
DEE head. Has anyone tried this? 


ODD PLANTS IN WINDOWS. 


One has to be careful when conversing 
with lady window gardeners, even if one is. 
a professional. It is surprising what a 
cottager can and will grow in a window. 
She will cultivate Alpine Auriculas, and 
get them to flower, too. Her Zonals may 
be poor varieties and resemble Jacob’s. 
ladders, yet they are rarely out of bloom. 
She will crowd a dozen plants in a space 
only large enough for three, yet present x 
brilliant show from outside. An item 
which startled me was a Doronicum in ful 
bloom in a front window in mid March. 
She can show Chrysanthemums in January 
—even February, in fact. I saw some 
very good blooms of W. H. Lincoln as late 
as the 20th of the latter month. True, the 
plant was inelegant enough, but the flowers: 
were there.—T. A. W. 


A SUBURBAN MYSTERY—CHEAP 
LAVENDER PLANTS. 


For some time recently men have beer 
hawking cartloads of Lavender plants im 
the suburbs of London. The plants are 
about 18 inches (to 2 feet high, and as far 
through, and are grown as standards gener- 
ally, with a main stem as thick ag one’s 
thumb. Housewives in -Suburbia havee 
bought them with avidity, and many of 
them now adorn front room windows in 6- 
inch pots. As they are sold for 2d. each, 
one wonders if they have been stolen.; or 
is it the practice to throw away old plants 
from the Lavender fields in spring? IF 
should be glad if any reader with know 
ledge of the subject would enlighten me, 
for I am sure that the plants are not grown 
to sell at the price.—Rears. 


) 


the hil and draw up at the hotel. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF DR. E. LESLIE 
POOLER, STIRLING WEST. . 

The residence of Dr. Pooler is on a pro- 
fessional site, ag the nature of his calling 
demands. ~ On the main road to Adelaide 
he has for immediate neighbors the Sal- 
vation Army Barracks, so that the material 
and spiritual welfare of those who require 
to visit him professionally can be con- 
veniently attended, if so desired. Not 
that there is anything specially in common 
between the doctor and the Army captain, 
but the possibility of united effort for the 
well-being of patients ailing in body and 
Soul is there if needed. The Salvation 
Barracks is a part of the old establish- 


- ment of Hill & Co.’s stables, so well known 


before the railway in the old coaching days 
by travellers to Mount Barker and 
Strathalbyn. Here the travellers rested 
at what was known as the “Half Way,” and 
a great sight it was to see the five-in-hand 
coaches towering away up with their loads 
of people and baggage, come spanking down 
é It was 
2 busy time for everybody, not the least ex- 
cited being the local villagers who were 
wont to gather round. All this is now 
transferred to the more prosaic and modern 
railway station, and the road maintains a 
mo.e comfortable, easy-going traffic. The 
Strains of Salvation now take the place of 


the Iss saintly declamations of coach- 


dlrive:s, ostlers, stablemen and boys, weary 
travellers, and those who have to deal with 
horses. 

Tho next neighbors to the Barracks are 
the Post and Telegraph Office authorities 
and the Police Station, each of which car- 
ties records of equal interest to the other, 
and near by is the Half-Way House Hotel. 
All within a stone’s throw of each other, 
and all brimful of traditional stories. 

In such a position the doctor has neces- 
Sarily a limited area of garden, about 
three-quarters of an acre, but we are will- 
ang to express the opinion that, leaving 
out the portion covered by his pretty villa 
residence and the prescribed limits of a 
backyard and stabling, the balance of the 
ground carries a greater burden of choice 
garden beauties than any place that has 
tome under our observation. It is a per- 
fect little study in garden economy and 
Scientific culture. As one walks quietly 
round the little plots the visitor becomes 
intensely interested. He cannot help it. 
Everything ‘is so choice, so effective, so 
highly cultured, and yet so delightfully 
simple. _ The doctor delights in telling his 
visitors everything they want to know, and 
would tell them everything he knows if it 
wero possible. After an hour the visitor 
feels that he is on the highway to a liberal 
education in the art of growing the most 
lovely flowers. He criticises everything 
and. spares nothing in his efforts at setting 
perfection. His specialities “are Roses 
Carnations, and Gladioli, and, althouch He 
delights in all other flowers, they do not 
claim much of his attention, while’ trees 


and shrubs are simply that and nothing 
What he does not know 


more to him. 
about Roses cannot be found in any ordi- 
mary book. He does not profess to know 
much, and would blush at being called 


anything but a humble amateur, yet: some- 
how he carried off several coveted prizes at 
the Mount Lofty Gardeners’, Association 
Rose Show last year. All the work is done 
by a staff of two head gardeners and a lad— 
that is, the doctor, his wife, and Master 
Wilfred Ashenden. Regarding the lad 
the doctor says he could not possibly keep 
the garden as it.is without his assistance— 
a good testimonial. Regarding Mrs. 
Pooler, of course, he has no testimonial to 
offer, but the visitor need net spend more 
than five minutes in the company of the 
lady to learn that her better half has by 
no means a monopoly of learning. | What 
one. does not know the other does, and 
therein les the secret of the whole busi- 
ness. 

We try as far as possible not to intro- 
duce personalities, but where a garden is 
so palpably invested with the detail work 
of the gardeners, and the results are not 
bought from the brains of professional nur- 
serymen, with all their additional know- 


Dr. Pooler’s Residence, Side View of Front Entrance. 


ledge of Nature’s wily ways, we find it ex- 
tremely difficult to separate the man from 
the product of his hand, heart, and brains. 
The visitor can trace the master hand in 
almost every flower that blooms in this 
garden, and it would only require a small 
percentage of imagination to sce the doctor 
transmuted into a sprite, entering the 
secret recess2s of the flowers, and gleaning 
knowledge therein “that is hidden from 
ordinary mortals. J, 

But we must give our readers some idea 
of what is to be seen in the garden in the 
hope that they may learn something. 
The garden is practically hidden from the 
view of passers-by. 
not with an idea to prevent observation, 
but for shelter, by large growths of Laurel, 
Lauristinus, Viburnum opulus, and Wei- 
gela rosea. The paling fence is covered with 
Austrian brier, Monthly Rose, Gloire de 
Dijon, and Lamarque. 
tower up, and variegated Honeysuckle com- 
pletes the frontage of the public footpath. 
Entering the gate we pass under a double 


Tne front is sheltered, 


Then Hawthorns — 


ee =— — ~ 


archway, one leading up to the steps of the 


verandah, and the other into the southern 
and main portion of the garden. The 
arches are formed of a lovely Cloth of Gold. 
Rose, whose butt measures 12} inches in 
circumference, and upon its 16 years of age: 
carries the most beautiful blossoms. The 
front elevation of the villa is adorned with 
Ampelopsis Veitchii and White Jessamine, 
and the verandah is beautified with climb- 
ing Marie Henriette and E. Veyrat: Her- 
manos Roses. A peep into the verandah 
shows some charming Lilium Lancifolium. 
revoluta. There is also a large wooden . 
vevoluta. There is also a large wooden 
case covered with glass, containing “noth- 
ing,’ and as we are not interested in 
“nothing,” we pass it by without further 
question, suspicious, however, that the 
doctor has not much room for “nothing.” 
Passing by the pillar that ornaments the 
steps up to the verandah, a hand, coming 
into contact with something of a vicious. 
nature, makes us aware of a vigorous speci- 


men of the Cactus tribe, one of the Cereus ,. 
family. This family received the doctor’s 
attention while living in a region wheré™ - 
nothing else would grow. The narrow bor-~ . 
dering next the front wall of the house is 
planted with red Zinnias on one side of the ~ 
entrance and white on the other. The ~ 
small angular corner of the garden on the — 
north side of the house is laid out with an , 
oblong bed of questionable shape, and bor-.. 
dering next the fence. In the centre bed _ 
we find some rare beauties of Roses in Sun-. 
rise, Ben Cant (new this season, and look- ° 
ing well), Mad. Abel Chatenay, and Kil-_ 
larney, amongst a number of others. At- 
tention is also arrested by a beautiful 
Sweet Pea, Mrs. Walter Wright, her first 
appearance in South Australia, Eckford, 
1902. And such charming. Gladioli. 
Named, but not yet published, too good to 
be thrown upon the public in their first 
year. Certainly the finest blooms we have 
seen, and carefully robbed of their stamens 
to thwart ine busy bee that has no sense: ~~ 


of judgment in cross fertilization... A> 


number of Gladioli are hereabout, those 
that come up to standard will be carefully 
preserved, and the rest will be placed upon 
the heap. It is purely a case of “the sur- 
vival of the fittest’ here. In a corner we 
note the splendid old favorite La France, 
and the much-admired Mildred Grant. 
The fence carries Reine Marie Henriette, 
Bouquet d’or, and Homere, and the west 
winds are broken by a trellis of Passion 
fruit, to shelter some good spikes of Del- 
phiniums. There are many other trea- 
sures here, and we leave with a glance at 
Reine Olga, Mad. Lambard, and William 
Allen Richardson, each doing their special 
‘duty of beautifying the place. 

Passing along the front of the house to 
the southern side garden there is pointed 
out a yellow sport from:Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, named Perle Von: Godesberg, but 
it would take a keen eye to note any dif- 
ference between the two Roses. Hard by 
is a good plant of Soleil d’or, which is a 
cross between an Austrian Briar and an 
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Sweet Peas, all of the choicest selections. 
Of Roses everywhere we note Helen Keller, 


White Lady, Beaute Inconstante, Sunrise, 


Grand Duchess: Melita, and Elise Fugier. 
This part of the garden is intersected by a 
high trellis of climbers of Mad.’ Berard, 
White Polyanthus, Cloth of Gold, Yellow 
Banksia, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Macartney 
Grandiflora, and others. The Gladioli claim 
special notice, for there are some fine 
blooms of Groff’s strain, and Pooler’s Own, 
yet unnamed to the publig, but evidently 
with a future of note. <A little bed of Car- 
nations are here, and amongst them we find 
such beauties as J. Girdlestone, Trojan 
(the champion white of the world), Loloma, 
Urania, Mrs. Davis, Pasadena, J. N. Wil- 
liams, and Aldgate Pink. The last-named 
is spoken of as the finest decorative Carna- 
tion to be found. Many others worthy of 
mention must be passed, and, as we make 
way into the first Rosary, we pass Ernest 
Morel, one of the prize 24 Roses, and a 
lovely crimson lake Sweet Pea, brought 


South Corner Of Residence, showing Gladioli and Rose Trellis dividing} Garden. 


H.P. This is spoken of as a marvellous 
Rose, and keeps company with the gold 
medal prizetaker, Bessie Brown. This 
little garden carries some aristocrats of the 
floral world, and overlooking them from 
the side wall of the house are Reine Olga 
and Mad. Leonie Viennot, looking rare in 
her salmon with red ‘edging of decoration. 
Both of these are prizetakers, as also is a 
little Shandon, who stands near by Robert 
~ Scott, a 1901 American Rose of good breed- 
ing, from the illustrious parents, Mrs. W. 
J. Grant and Merveille de Lyon. This 
was brought out by Dickson, favorably 
noticed for its silvery pink shading and 
fine fulness of bloom right into the centre, 
and has no coarseness which the English 
critics spoke of in its own home. Turn- 
ing again to the house, we note the grand 
old Marechal Neil in pride of position in 
company with Mad. Berard and Gloire de 
Dijon. Passing round the footway we find 
a little bedding of Lilies, and a stern for- 
bidding-looking Aloe pseudo-ferox, also 
Lilies of the Valley, Primroses, Lobelias, 


out last year, and named King Edward 
VII. 

As we have thus far only brought our 
readers to the first Rosary, we will reserve 
the special selection of Roses and Carna- 
tions until next issue. 

(To be continued.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE LAST POTTING. 

It is not wise to fix a certain date upon 
which all the plants should be repotted for 
the last time, simply because they are not 
all in the same condition. Any time be- 
tween the last week in May and the end of 
June will do for the final repotting of the 
plants. Pick out those which are suffi- 
ciently advanced in root action, and deal 
with them first, and the remainder before 
they become too much potbound. 

As the plants will now be growing in 
pots of different sizes, it will be necessary 
to give them the final shift accordingly. 
The strongest growing sorts should be 
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placed in the largest pots—10-inch—ané& 
the weakest varieties and the latest rooted 
in the smallest pots—8-inch—and then the 
proper balance of growth will be maim— 
tained. » : 
The inside of every pot must be quite 
clean’ and dry before being used. ~ The 
crocks, too, should have been washed and 
dried‘réady for use. It is not the quan- 
tity of the crocks, but the maner in whicli: 
they are placed in the pots, which ensures” 
sufficient drainage. Generally there are 
vast quantities of manure water, as well as 
clear water, passed through the soil in the ~ 
large pots, and, unless the drainage be ine 
good order, the soil will quickly become -~ 
sour, and the plants will suffer in conse- 
quence ; it will be plainly seen that good 
drainage is a very important matter. One 
latge hollow shaped potsherd should be . 
placed. over the hole in the first pot, then 
a thin layer, 1 inch thick, of smaller pieces, 
and, finally, on the top, a similar layer of 
pieces broken to about 4 inch in size. Tf 
a very thin piece of new turf, or some of 
the most fibrous portions of the prepared 
potting compost, be laid upon the crocks ~ 
before potting proper is begun, there wilk 
be little danger of a block in the drainage. 
The soil used at this potting should be of 


_ a good holding nature—that is, with plenty 


of fibre in it. Very rich soil is not suit- 
able for the incurved sorts, because depth, 
solidity, and general refinement of bloom 
would not be obtained from plants grown ~ 
in such material. Although a much richer 
compost may bé employed for the Japanese 
varieties, fairly firm potting is necessary- 
The soil for the Incurved section, the 
Anemone flowered, Reflexed, Single, and 
Pompons should be made firm in the pots, 
although it is not necessary to ram down 
the compost as hard asa highway. If the- 
growths are timed correctly, that will he 
one important factor in the due ripening 
of the wood. 

Mix the following compost for Japanese 
varieties, namely: One-half fibrous loanr 
with the grass in it just devayed, chop it 


' small enough for use, and pass the whole 


of the finest fibreless portion through a #- 
inch mesh sieve; p part fresh horse 
manure, and } part half-decayed leaves. 
This forms the body, as it were, of the com- 
post. . Next add to each barrowload of it 
a 5-inch potful of soot, one of bone meal, 
one of some good artificial manure, one of 
ordinary ashes; a 4-inch potful of dry lime 
and road grit, or coarse sand, in sufficient 
quantity to make the whole mass porous. ° 

For the other sections use a 3-inch pot 
for measuring out the manures, bones, and 
soot; also half the quantity of horse 
manure. » 

Place the fibrous loam in a thin layer on 
the ground, or on the floor of the shed; 
next add the sand, then the leaf soil, and 
finally the soot, bones, and ashes. Wher 
the sand is sprinkled on the fibrous loam 
it adheres to it, and does its appointed 
work more efficiently than if it was mixed 
with the finer constituents of the compost. 
Turn over the whole mass three or four 
times so as to get all parts well incor-— 
porated together. 

In potting, scatter a small pinch of soot. 
over the drainage, then some of the coarser 
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portion of the mixture on the soot, and 
make it firm with the blunt end of the pot- 
ting stick; upon this put the ball of soil 
. attached to the plant, only removing the 
eld drainage carefully from amongst the 
xoots without doing them an injury. - Put 
in small quantities of soil, and firm-it with 
the blunt end of the stick as each layer is 
placed in. Leave a space of about 14 
inches below the rim of the pot, for ‘water- 
ing and future top-dressings. =. +) 
Stand the potted plants once more in a 
sheltered position, whether it be temporary 
er permanent for the summer.—Gzo. 
GARNER. re aed 


‘CHRYSANTHEMUM NOVELTIES. 

The time is fast approaching when we 
shall begin to see the fruits of our: labor 
for the past year. Perhaps no other 
flower: is watched so zealously as the 
Chrysanthemum. Especially does this 
apply to novelties or new varieties, which 
come and go, with each succeeding year. 

A few years since the limit was thought 
to have been reached in size and color, 
but it is safe to say that within the last 
two or three years marvellous strides have 
been made, and this year is no exception. 
¥or as we see the novelties developing 
they surpass all expectations, and in many 
anstances supersede all other varieties. 

Maynell is a glorious. flower of the 
largest size, over 8 inches in diameter, 
with broad, massive, incurving florets, 
many over an inch in width; color, a 
dark, velvety crimson with old gold re- 
verse. A most attractive flower, indis- 
pensable for exhibition. ae 

Miss Mildred Ware, a very lovely flower 
of a unique color, reminding one of that 
of Chas. Davis, but with the size and for- 
mation of Mme: Carnot. Undoubtedly a 
grand variety. 

F. A. Cobbold, one of the grandest 
and easiest growers sent out in years; 
height, 3 feet, with its very large flower 
set on top of the finest foliage imaginable, 
color, bright rosy pink, very distinct, some- 
what resembling Mrs. G. Mileham, when 
well finished. - 

Cheltoni is the greatest sport we’ve had 
an years; never has it been my privilege 
to seo such a beautiful variety. It is the 
exact counterpart of its parent, Miss 
Nellie Pockett, with the exception of 
color. Usually, sports, more especially 
from white varieties, are washy and unde- 
cided, but in this we have a most beautiful 
yellow, quite as deep in color as Colonel 
®D. Appleton. Those who have not seen 
Cheltoni can readily imagine a’well-grown 
Nellie Pockett as yellow as Colonél Ap- 
pleton. re 

Leilia Fikins, the brightest of all pinks, 
much brighter than the best ‘Viviand- 
Morel; an easy doer; habit of the best, 
with the flower resembling that of Mme. 
Carnot in formation. 

Donald McLeod is a superb variety in 
every way. An enormous flower carried 
on stiff, stout stems, retaining its hand- 
some, overlapping foliage to’ the bench. 
_ olor, bright fiery red, reverse and edge 
nf petals bright gold. ° Truly 2 woaderful 
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combination of color, easily standing out 
alone in its class. : : 
William Duckham undoubtedly wil 
prove the novelty of the season. All who 
have seen it, without hesitation, pro- 
nounce it to be the finest introduction in 
many years. | Words can scarcely do it 
justice: Habit of plant, stem, and foliage 
are all that can be desired. Its massive 
flowers are carried erect on stiff stems. 
In color, it stands alone, being a lovely, 
warm or glowing satiny pink. © Its broad, 


massive petals, many fully an inch in ~ 


width, incurving, with the grandest finish 
possible in’ a Chrysanthemum. This 
will undoubtedly be the exhibition and 
commercial pink when known. 

Harrison Dick, a strong, good grower, 


with large, handsome, glossy foliage, car- 


ried well up under the flower, and retained 
to the bench. A beautiful combination 
of bronze and yellow, somewhat on the 
style of Lord Salisbury, but of a stronger 


constitution. . Flowers, fully 9 inches in 


diameter. . 

Henry Barnes is the darkest of all the 
crimsons; flowers of full exhibition size, 
reminding one of George W. Childs, only 
three times as large and very much more 
vivid in color. 

Ben Wells—In this we have a monster 


in size, yet a most beautiful, graceful 


flower, of a soft flesh color; one of the 
most vigorous and easy growers. 

Mathew Smith, the largest of all Chry- 
santhemums, the outer petals at this date 
reach one foot across; color is a combina- 
tion of yellow and bronze. ~ 

Lord Alverstone is a very dwarf grower, 
and undoubtedly the darkest we have, a 
most fascinating flower. The inner side 
of petals being so very dark, with the 
golden reverse showing so conspicuous, 
make it altogether very attractive. 


EARLY NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

We have been delighted to find among 
the European importations some start- 
lingly good earlies, which will be of value 
to the American trade. We have tried 
more than 100 French sorts, and on 
October 15 we cut and photographed the 
following, all of which are of fine exhibi- 
tion size :— 


Baron Chiseuil, red and chamois color,. 


incurving centre and reflexing outer 
petals. 
Etienne Bonnefond, an incurving buff, 
with broad petals; 84 inches through on a 
horizontal diameter; a’ notable sort for 
any season of the year. 
- Mlle. Marthe Morel, a pearl pink mucn 
resembling Viviand-Morel in form; will 
prove a fine early commercial sort. Color, 
form, and habit, as well as size, are fine. 
Mme. Paul Sahut, a gem among earlies, 
perfect in color, which is tinted yellow and 
pink in the centre on opening, but rounds 
up into a plumy, snow-white ball. We 
can’t find a single fault with’ this variety. 
Neveu Rene, exhibition color, tosy 
magenta, reflecting form, with incurving 
silvery centre; very showy. 
Salome, a gorgeous golden yellow re- 


flexing form, with incurving centre. A 


<c 


fine commercial yellow for this date, re 


Mile. Touzet, of great value, as it is 

best described as an “October Chadwick.” 
. Among. the English earlies are three 
very fine large varieties that are valuable 
additions to our mid-October sorts. 

' Mrs. A. McKinley is a fine, big bloom 
of buff and reddish gold—a bright color 
that lights up beautitully, and, we think, 
will prove a taking variety. Es 

' Ethel Fitzroy, a grand, glowing flower 
like an improved Kate Broomhead, very 
bright in color and round and beautiful 
in form; a stunning sort for cutting 
October 15. 

Miss Olive Miller, a dainty lavender 
pink, with broad petals arranged in showy 
form. About the prettiest pink that we 
have seen at this date. 

All of the above are nice, free growers, 
with good foliage, and nothing but an un- 
popular color would debar any of them 
from commercial use, while the whites and 
yellows and Miss O. Miller are “early com- 
mercials’ par excellence. Besides the 
above ten, we have had excellent blooms 
of “Carrie,” Mr. Wells’ early yellow, which 


came into flower by September 15. The 


color and form are fine.. It is of medium 
size and a nice grower, but very bright in 
color. Where an early red is needed, 
Goocher’s Crimson will be valuable; it is 
free and a nice grower, has a rounded 
dahlia-like flower, and would not “burn” if 
set on fire. Taye 

By November 1 Lord Hopetoun will be 
fully finished (it is beautiful to-day, 
October 19, bub not ready to cut). Itis 
larger than last year, and, if anything, 
the colors are more intense—bright scarlet 


and pure gold. 


S. T. Wright is not quite so far along, 
but promises a large size and deeper shades 
of both gold and yellow. 

This promises to prove a good year for 
fine blooms; ‘and if there were a mid- 


October exhibition, the novelties would 


make at least a dozen fine entries.—S. A- 
Hill in “The Florists’ Exchange.” 


_ CHRYSANTHEMUM BUD FORMA- 
TION 


The cluster of buds illustrative of a first 
“break” on a main stem, is abnormal. ‘The 
sketches were made from Nature; in past 
years I have had much trouble with some 
varieties ab the time when the first “break” 
‘occurred. Instead of a crown bud with 
free growth shoots below it, a number of 


buds have formed exactly like a cluster of 
terminals at the end of the season. By 
simply removing the buds I lost valuable _ 


time, because more buds showed instead of 


_growth shoots. This bud remoyal was, in. 


gome instances, a long business, quite a 
month elapsing before branches free of 
buds would grew. So I adopted the plan 


of topping the main stem well below the 
_cluster of buds, with the result that growths 


without buds in them appeared, and less 
time was wasted. I found such sorts as 


_Viviand Morel and Charles Davis very 


troublesome in the matter of persistent bud 


formation at the time of the first natural 
“break” of the plant. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF MR. J: i. 
WEIDENHOFER. 


The garden we have to describe this 
month is situated in Kent Town, about a 
mile from the centre of the city. - The 
first thing to strike a visitor is the neatness 
and method with which Mr. Weidenhofer 
has laid out the place. Having a property 
‘covering something over an acre in the 
‘shape of a triangle, with the house already 
‘set down in the middle of it, the problem 
was how to best utilise the house surround- 
ings so as. to harmonise with it, and at the 
same time give the utmost efficiency in 
both appearance and utility. This has 
‘been admirably accomplished, and for so 
‘comparatively limited an area we may say 
we have never seen better disposed effects. 

The front entrance is at the apex of the 
triangle, with Rhamnus hedges down each 


a 


eh 
i 


side. The house, which has a broad, com- 
fortable verandah facing the entrace, is 
some 10 or 12 feet higher than it, and the 
garden is consequently sloped gently from 
the house down to the gate. ; 
A. very large amount of exhaused or too 
clayey soil was carted out after the grading 
was done, scores of loads of old cow manure 
and loamy soil carted in to improve the 
beds. The centre of the triangle-shaped 
front garden consists of a Buffalo grass 
lawn, also triangle-shaped, and the beds 
and lines of Roses are laid out from this at 
the centre in rather straight but hardly 
avoidable geometrical lines. Around the 
centre three-sided bed are planted Roses 
and Carnations, the bed being some 7 ft. 
wide on each side. 3 ft. }-standards are 
used for the back row, and 18 in. }-stan- 
dards, or dwarfs, are used in the front row, 
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leaving some 4 ft. between ‘the rows, the 
front row planted to face the middle of 
the spaces between the back row; between 
the dwarf Roses are planted choice Per- 
petual Carnations. Facing these on the 
opposite side of the paths are similar wide 
beds. with Roses and Carnations, and 
between them and the hedges further beds 
are being filled, the pathways being much 
narrower. 

Each path ‘is caréfully graded and'sloped 
and covered with siftea gravel, both sides 


‘of each path having a slightly sunken 


gutter of concrete cemented. - At the base 
of the triangle, and just opposite the front 
verandah, Mr. Weidenhofer has planted 
some 40 or 50 plants of another very 
favorite flower of his, viz., the Delphinium, 
the side spikes of which, with sprays of 
Asparagus Plumosus, he assured us, consti- 
tute his wife’s most useful table decorations 
during the hottest months of summer. 


proved of best decorative’ value’ for “his 
house. He also grows a few ferns, as these 
are pets of Mrs. Weidenhofer’s, and; doubt- 
less; when in due course the fever strikes 
him, he will add regal ‘and show Pelar- 
goniums and tuberous Begonias, a few of 
the very best, to the contents of this house. 
On the opposite side of the house is the 
little model orchard o. peaches, apricots, 
grapes, cherries, oranges; lemons, &c. The 
cherries (6 of the best varieties) and 12 
vines of the best dozen varieties, are en- 
closed in a wire netting hip-roofed frame 
house, one inch mesh netting being used. 
The wire was specially stretched and laced 
so as to show practically no sag and little 
or no join, and, though put up at a cost of 
£50, it will, we should think, last out the 
owner's existence. aa 
The cherries, which are kept dwarf 
pruned and severely summer pruned, have 
this summer, at four years old, produced 


. anit, Su 


The front verandah, being elevated 4 or 
5 feet above the beds, is bordered by a 
double row of 10 or 12 choice climbing 
Roses, the back row being taken high up, 
the front row carried festoon fashion lower 
down. On the verandah facing east is one 
of the finest plants of Asparagus Plumosus 
we have ever seen, over 20 ft. in length, and 
rising from hundreds of suckers 12 ft. high, 
and at the base 3 ft. through. 
Mr. Weidenhofer’s good temper and 
patience are at times tried by numerous 
requests for trails of Asparagus to decorate 
churches, &c. 

Just beyond the Asparagus and between 
the house and the hedge, is a compact, neat 
gable-roofed glass house about 12 ft. x 20 
ft. x 10 ft. high in centre. This has been 
used by the owner for propagating a large 
number of those Carnations that have 


of Mr. J. H. Weidenhofer, ‘ Rosalie,” Ke 


-and tantalise Jack Sparrow. 


No wonder * 


nt Town. 


heavy crops of fruit to delight the grower 
_ The vines, 
too, are carefully spur and rod pruned, and 
have an immense crop of shapely bunches. 
Beyond the fruit garden is a further con- 
tinuation or the flower borders, restricted 
practically ‘to Roses, dwarfs and own roots, 
and Carnations, and it is here that Mr. 
Weidenhofer is testing about 100 of the 
best of the Australian tree Carnations, and 
doubtless very many will, before a year is 
past, find their place on the rubbish heap. 
This part of the garden is shut in by a 12 ft. 
high galvanised fence from the road, and 
against this fence there is a two-year-old 
passion fruit vine spreading rapidly upon 
the wire netting against the iron, and 
loaded with hundreds of plump fruit. Mr. 
Weidenhofer wonders why more people 
do not invest in a plant or two of this 


luscious semi-tropical. fruit so well adapted 
to hot weather and so refreshing in the 
deep vivid color of its evergreen glossy 
foliage. : ae 

Three large trees of the best new Cali- 
-fornian varieties of soft shell almonds hide 
the stable and coach house from the dwell- 
ing. Along the back wall constituting the 
base of the larger triangle, and making up 
‘the third side, are the coach house,;stable, 
and fowl pens and yards. Mr. Weiden- 
hofer fancies Buff Orpingtons, and ‘his 
fowls are fine specimens. He plants alter- 
nate pens with lucerne and puts. -the 
-elutches of chicks with their mother in the 
alternate dust-dry pens, and the chicks get 
through into the lucerne and soon earn a 
living for themselves, and keep clean and 
healthy. Between the pens and the 
house, which are shut off from each other, 


‘is .a further garden of Roses and several « 


flowers, such as Violets, &c., which are Mrs. 
Weidenhofer’s favorites. 
On the verandah facing the west, and 
just in front of the grapery, Js an immense 
growth of Ampelopsis radicantissima, and 
for two years’ show of foliage produced by 
two plants, we must say they beat anything 
we know. | During the worst summer days 
‘these vines, with their dense foliage, make 
a difference of several degrees, 10 or 12, to 
‘the rooms that they shelter from the fierce 
afternoon heat, while in winter, the foliage 
Being shed, they obstruct no light.” 
Now we haye had a run round’ the 
various points of general interest in’ this 
-charthing garden, and we will go back with 
the owner to make the personal acquain- 
‘tance of some of’ his special favorites in the 
Rose and Carnation borders. Among the 
hundreds of varieties grown the following 
are in bloom, and of special note at ‘Christ- 
mas time:—White and Pink Maman 
Cochet; Goubault Souv de Malmaison, The 
Bride, Christine de Noire, Marquis “de 
Litta, La -Sylphide, Madam ‘Abel 
‘Chatenay, Chevalier Atigelo’ Ferrario, 
Mons. Fillier, Ethel Brownlow, Catherine 
Mermet, Sunset, Bridesmaid, Marie Van 
Houtte, Mad. Francois Jamin, Souy de 
‘Paul Neron, La France, Gustav Regis, 
Princess de Sagan, Mad. Jules Grotez (a 
special favorite), Augustine Guimoiseau, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Gruss, aus 
‘Teplitz, and Marquis of Salisbury (the lat- 
ter three aiso special favorites), Franciska 
Kruger, Perle des Jardins, Antoine 
Rivoire, Dr. Grill, Belle  Siebrecht, 
Madame Lambard, Jean Ducher, Cecil 
Brunner, Rubens, Reve d Or, Chesunt 
Hybrid, Madam Eugene Resal, Souv de 
Madam Pernet, and Narcisse. This brief 
list is mentioned without detriment to the 
rest, or with no attempt to be final in a 
~gelection, or to make invidious distinction 
where so many are worthy. © 
Among the Carnations, Mr. Weidenhofer 
(who is not an exhibitor, although a mem- 
ber of the 8.A. Carnation Society, has so 
far adopted the best of the American varie- 
ties as his choice. _ We say so far because 
he is yet a young grower, and has not be- 
come acquainted by a full season of bloom 
with the genis that the Sydney specialists 
have been turning out, and he sticks pretty 
well to those he knows before he goes in for 
numbers of sorts that he has so far only 
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seen in exhibition stands. | So far Flora 
Hill and Ethel Crocker, imported by Jas. 
Beggs, and Aldgate striped Pasadena, 
Manzanita, Juanita, and Alma, raised by 
Smith & Menzel from American seed, are 
prime favorites, and grown in from 10 to 
20 plants of a’ sort, but Miss :Georgeson 
’ Girdlestone and Richard Douglas promise 
to enter the lists as potential favorites. Mr. 
Weidenhofer has so far selected first-class 
decorative types with good color, scent, 
long and profuse flowering, and special 
adaptability to table use rather than the 
flower whose symmetry and perfection of 
petal and form proclaims it a show- flower: 


ENGLISH GARDEN NOTES IN 
“SEASON FOR SOUTH AUS- 


* TRALIA. 

(From “The Gardener.”’) 
HARDY FLOWERS. 

Papayer Mrs. Moon.—As these notes are 
being. written we have entered upon the 
reign of the Poppy, and shortly we shall 

have many in bloom, with their crinkled, 
fluttering ‘petals and beautiful colors. 
Among the advance guard we have P. 
orientale, which is such a brilhant occu- 
“pant of the garden. It*has long varied 
from the salmon: scarlet flowers, with which 
some of us have been familiar for many 
years, and those who visited the last Tem- 
ple Show had an opportunity of seeing the 
fine flowers sent by, Mr. Godfrey, of Ex- 
mouth, and other raisers. In P. Mrs. 
Moon we have one known to’ be a hybrid 
between the Oriental Poppy and P. rupi- 
fragum, and a very beautiful flower into 
“the bargain. ‘It is of moderate’ height, 
light and elegant in its habit, and with 
rather fragile looking flowers, of the size of 
an average bloom of the Oriental Poppies. 
The flowers, which are of a fine glowing 
scarlet, are remarkably light looking, and 
have an almost ethereal way of fluttering 
in the slightest breeze. Unlike the other 
hybrid Poppy mentioned below, P, Mrs. 
Moon is said to produce fertile seed, and 
to reproduce itself truly in this way. : 

Papaver J. Carrington’ Ley.—This 

hybrid Poppy should, perhaps, have been 


mentioned before the other, seeing that it. 


has been longer in cultivation, but it is not 
so distinct in its way, though it has pe- 
culiarities and characters of its own. I 
have now had it in my garden for several 
years, and during that time it has proved 
true to its reputation of- never producing 
fertile seeds. The plant has consequently 
to be propagated either by division or by 
root cuttings. P. J. Carrington Ley has 
for its parents the same species as Mrs. 
Moon, but the flowers are firmer and more 
cupped, while they are not quite so bright 
in appearance, though possessed of more 
substance. It was raised by the well- 
known amateur whose name it bears, but 
was for some time distributed privately 
simply as Mr. J. C. Ley’s hybrid Poppy. 
The foliage more nearly resembles that of 
P. orientale than that of P.rupifragum.  - 

Aquilegia truncata.—According to the 
strictest tenets of the botanists this is only 


one of several forms of A. formosa, which 


comprises a number of varieties known in 


gardens by such names as A. arctica, A 
Californica, A. eximia, and the one under 
notice. It is often more convenient, how- 
ever, for garden purposes to keep: them dis- 
tinct, and as A. truncata is being offered 
as such it may be desirable to speak of it 
by this name. It is a pretty plant, par- 
taking much of the characters we associate 
with the lovely long spurred Columbines 
now so popular. With me, however, it is 
dwarfer, and has a shorter flower all over- 
The color is blood red on the exterior, but 
when the flower is turned up the yellow 
centres are seen. It is a pretty form, 
which seems longer lived than many others 
of similar or allied hues, and is thus desir— 
able for those who wish a variety of color ~ 
in their favorite Columbines without the 


trouble of frequently raising them from 


seeds. : ; 
Anothera ovata.—Evening Primroses 


are general favorites with everyone, though 


all do not come into bloom when “the 


shades of night are falling fast.” Both the 
day and the night bloomers are welcome, 
particularly .as they include in their num— 
bers plants which can be used either in 
the border or the rockery. In E. ovata we 
have a charming little plant, which is bet- 


-ter adapted for the rock garden than for 
the border, though it may be grown in the 


front of a dry border if desired. . It is a 
beautiful little plant, with ovate leaves” 


-and neat. little yellow flowers on short 


stems. It is a day blooming species, and 
the flowers resemble nothing so. much as 


‘those of the common Primrose when seer 
_a little distance off. 


‘I grew it for several 
years on a low rockery where 1t was. par- 


tially shaded from the sun by other plants. 
‘Ido not, however, think this necessary, 


and would recommend a well drained .but 
rather moist soil in sun. It, comes from 
California, and may need. some winter pro- 


‘tection in cold districts. 


Libertia grandiflora—One has no hesi- 
tation in saying that it is surprising and. 


regrettable that the Libertias are so little- 


met with in gardens. There is some cause 
for the infrequency of their appearance in 
the garden, and it is probably their tender 
character in some places. This cannot be 
attributed vo geographical position alone, 


for they are not only hardy in a great part 
-of England and Ireland, but in several of 


the Scottish counties, particularly near the: 
sea, and even in the suburbs of Aberdeen, 
where L. grandiflora, the one under notice, 
has been grown for many years. This 
New Zealand plant has only been in cul- 
tivation for about thirty years, and it is 
prized for the effect of its tall spikes of 
white flowers, rising well above the Iris- 
like foliage. The flowers are in what is 
technically called “spike-like panicles,” 
and are very numerous. In form they ~ 
much resemble those of the Tradescantia, 
or Spiderwort, while the long leaves are 
about 4 inch broad. I find that it does 
best on a dry, sunny mound in the rock 
garden, but it may also be used in a dry 
part of the border. It is at present in 
bloom in my own garden, but it may also. 
be used in a dry part of the border. It is 
at present in bloom in my own garden, 
where it has been established for several 
years, and has withstood the hardest win— 


10 


“ter we have had in living memory—that of 

1894-5. Ib is very attractive indeed. It 
may be raised from seeds or by division in 
spring, though if bad weather follow divi- 
son there is some risk of loss——S. R. Nort. 


CHOICE CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

‘As it must be obvious that it is impos- 
sible to obtain the best results with’ in- 
ferior varieties, or to succeed in competi- 
‘tion with obsolete ones, I give a selection of 
the best. I do not say that there are no 
ethers as good, or that these comprise all 
those worth growing ; but at the same time, 
the following lists are. thoroughly up: to 
date, and anyone possessing them need fear 
n0 one. 

‘I first give eighteen varieties for exhi- 
bition, not including any flower catalogued 
Zor the first time this spring, and my aim 
-has been to give a selection of colors, as 
well as to pay attention to their other 
anmerits. 

In yellow, we have Mrs. J. J. Crowe, well 
known, and Mrs. Edward Mawley, a large 
flower, extraordinarily deep, and of re- 
gular, incurved form. This flower takes 
an exceptionally long time in developing, 
and lasts accordingly. 

In white we have still to grow Lord 
Roberts, unless we can afford a new variety 
mentioned later on. His lordship is 
usually in grand form in early August, and 
is of wiry growth. 

For scarlet and crimson, Mrs. Winstan- 
ley, a dwarf sturdy growing variety intro- 
duced last spring, is good, the flower large, 
has a strong stem, and the form is first 
tate; Mrs. Carter Page is fine when it is to 
de had, but is a shy bloomer. 

In dark varieties we have the choice of 
3. H. Jackson, huge blooms, almost too 
darge for first-class exhibition, but very fine 
flowers ; aunt Chloe, medium size, pointed 
im petal, erect habit, and strong stems. 
These are both of last spring’s introduc- 
tion. 

Bicolors are now coming to the front. 
Columbia, a long petalled variety, is pretty 
when set up for exhibition, but pendent on 
the plant. Color: scarlet, with white at 
the tips. Richard Dean, also scarlet and 
white, of good form, has very long stems. 

Orange and salmon in various shades are 
«ommon in Cactus Dahlias, the following 
being the best: Clara G. Stredwick, dwarf 
and freo flowering, long, thin petalled 
flowers; Florence, yellowish orange, wiry 
an growth, and of easy cultivation, com- 
bined with good form of flower; Lottie 
Dean, straight, narrow petals, amber, 
tinted with pink, and of good size; Ajax, 
a tremendous flower, a variety pretty well 

Known ; J. W. Wilkinson, deep purplish 
crimson, requires good cultivation, but is 
wery fine when well grown, very long, fine 
petals; J. Weir Fife, deep purplish 
maroon, of large size, and good for exhibi- 
tion. : : . 
_ Amongst varieties with suffused color- 
amgs are: P. W. Tulloch, light salmon, 
suffused with lilac, a wiry grower; Miss 
Winchester, shaded coral pink, erect habit, 
and fine form; Vesta, beautiful color, rosy 
pink; which makes it valuable, although 
sratlier heavy. ae ou 
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In conjunction with the above, I feel I 
ought to mention Artus, Pretoria, Mrs. 
Jowett, Charles Woodbridge, Mayor Tup- 
penney, and Uncle Tom. 

If, however, I were to give the varieties 
more particularly for cut bloom and garden 
decoration, I would recommend the follow- 
ing:—Mrs. Winstanley, Florence, Aunt 
Chloe, Khaki, Arab, Gabriel, Mrs. J. J. 
Crowe, General French, Floradora, Lord 
Roberts, Britannia, Uncle Tom, Countess 
of Lonsdale, Magnificent, William Jowett, 
Capstan, Alfred Vasey, and Laverstock 
Beauty. 

The new fancy Alpha I have not in- 
cluded. It is very constant, and free 
flowering, of fairly good Cactus form, and 
was quite up to expectation last summer. 

_ Before leaving the subject of varieties I 

might mention a few of the 1903 new 
flowers, but many of the best have from 
time to time appeared in “The Gardener” 
in different ways, and so I deal with them 
very briefly. 

Promising white varieties are Eva, one 
of the two flowers which received the 
highest number of yotes in “The Gardener” 
competition last autumn; and Albion, a 
long, narrow petalled flower of promising 
appearance as seen last autumn. 

H. J. Jones, the other variety which se- 
cured highest votes, equal to Eva in “The 
Gardener’ competition, is yellow, shaded 
pink towards the tips. Charm is a flower 
of unique coloring, a mixture of yellow and 
brown, tipped with pure white. 

Mrs. W. Cuthbertson is a large, dark, 
fine petalled flower, likely to be a good 
addition to the darks. Vesuvius is a 
Fancy Cactus, with yellow for ground color, 
striped and speckled with crimson, and of 
good Cactus form. Manxman isa blended 
and distinct colored flower, of bold and tell- 
ing appearance. 

Clarence Webb, of particularly incuryed 
form and pretty color, is salmon red, shad- 
ing at the base to yellow. Etna, a color 
new in the Cactus section, is a shade of 
deep lilac, and of true Cactus type. 

Minnie West is clear yellow at the base 
of the petal, but tipped with pure white, a 
fine, large flower. 

F. H. Chapman is of tremendous size, 
but of very refined form, deep orange in 
color. 

Several other new flowers were of a most 
hopeful character; but for the ordinary 
growers, amateur and gardener, the few 
above-named are the cream of 1903.— 
RalIsER. 


COMMONSENSE FUCHSIA CUL- 
TURE. 


Those who wish to form a nice collection 


of Fuchsias should buy a few good plants, 
and raise others from seed. Cuttings can 
be taken at any time in a warm green- 
house, or during summer and early autumn 
in a cold one. The easiest cuttings to 
root are those only 1 inch long; if these 
are put into equal parts of loam and silver 
sand and kept moist. under a _bell-glass 
they will be ready for potting off singly in 
three or four weeks. ees 

The bought plants should be potted into 
clean pots, with a compost of loam and 
leaf mould, mixed with silver sand and a 


When they are 
growing again they should be watered, 
daily in warm weather, with the weakest 
liquid manure, many sorts being used in 


little broken charcoal. 


succession. Pyramid Fuchsias are not as. 
graceful as are natural-looking bushes. To 
obtain the latter, the side shoots must be 
stopped when they have formed three 
joints, and the main shoot stopped when 
it is as tall as the plant is wished to be. 
When enough bushy branches are formed, 
jutting out on all sides, stopping need not. 
be continued. 

Fuchsia raising from seed is interesting, 
for magnificent plants with enormous. 
flowers are occasionally gained, and the 
poorer plants will be good enough for next 
year's bedding out. Summer is a capital 
time ‘to begin seed sowing. Seedlings. 
taken from a very warm propagator, hot- 
bed, or hothouse are weakly and unsatis— 
factory. 

The young plants will grow very rapidly, 
must be pricked off at once into a pot each, 
and never allowed to suffer for want of 
water or root room. Liquid manure should 
not be given until buds are forming. I 
have raised Fuchsias from seed that were 
larger flowering and nearly as double as. 
Phenomenal ; one other pretty variety ob- 
tained thus was a single, with rose pink 
corolla and carmine scarlet sepals. 

Fuchsias do not like a higher tempera- 
ture than 60 deg., and need shading from 
fierce sunshine. They can be enjoyed by 
gardeners who have no greenhouses, for in 
sunny windows (shaded) they thrive excel- 
lently. | By successive sowings and succes- 
sive striking of cuttings, the greenhouse 
gardener can have Fuchsias in blossom all 
the year. 

When a plant has done flowering it re- 
quires a rest, but if this happens in spring 
or summer it is too plucky to take one, so 
should be cut back and placed in a cooler 
spot. Out of doors in a shady border, 
planted out, isa good plan. After a win-. 
ter rest a Fuchsia should be cut back 
severely and repotted. Fuchsias will not 
show at their best unless they are syringed 
in the summer evenings. 

If green fly attacks a plant, give it a 
bath in suds made of sott water and soft 
soap, not immersing the soil, but after- 
wards removing its top layer, upon which 
the fly will be present, and top-dressing” 
with loam and leaf mould. By seed sow- 
ing, and by buying a new variety occa- 
sionally and propagating it, the gardener” 
will quickly obtain a house full of Fuch~ 
sias.—M. HAawTHoRNE. 


ANEMONE ROBINSONIANA. 

Our native Anemone nemorosa, the 
Wood Anemone, has given us a number of 
charming forms, but none is more popular 
than the lovely one known as A. n. Robin- 
goniana, one of the prettiest flowers of 
spring. With large sky-blue single blos- 
soms, it pleases all who see it in any part 
of the garden, and he who could secure a 
carpet of its flowers some yards across im 
his grounds would possess in them a fea- 
ture of singular beauty. The plant is cheap. 
easily procurable, and, at the same t'me.. 
can be cultivated almost anywhere. — 


WATERING PLANTS WITH HOT 
eee WATER. 

A writer in the Queensland “Agricul- 
- tural Journal’ advances some interesting 
points in this connection, and as hundreds 
of our readers are in a position to test 
them, we should like to hear of somé prac- 
tical experiments being made, and to give 
publicity to any results of value reported 
to us. He says: ‘“We do not know how 
we can sufficiently recommend this practice 
either as a curative or a preventive method. 
During the winter is perhaps the best time 
to adopt the hot water treatment by 
amateurs and those having plants in dwell- 
ing rooms. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that soil enclosed in a pot in 
which a plant is growing ultimately be 
comes sour, and has indeed a certain 
poisonous quality. This toxicity is due 
to the presence of organic acid in excess, 
and which in the ordinary open ground 
conditions would have been removed by 
bottom drainage. Plants growing in pots 
are under ‘distinctly artificial conditions, 
and there are many causes which lead to 
the accumulation of these toxic acids. For 
instance, too deep planting, or when roots 
are sufficiently erated, the use of over hard 
baked pots or glazed receptacles, the com- 
pacting of the soil, and particularly the 
absence of or clogging of drainage.” 

The soil in experiments by the writer 
was copiously watered with water at the 
high temperature of 125 to 130 deg. 
Fahrenheit. The water was applied un- 
til it ran out in abundance from the bot- 
tom of the pots. After this washing the 
plants were placed in a warmer situation. 
After the plants have been treated to a hot 
water bath it would be well to replace the 
loss of food elements by slight applications 
_ of liquid manure. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. H. Scarre,—No. 1. Italian Prune (Fellem 
bez). No. 2. Early Orleans. 

ALBERT BRETZKE AND OTHER ENQUIRERS. 
—Mr. Bogue Luffmann’s book, reviewed 
last month, is published by The Book 
Lover’s Library, Melbourne; no price is 
given. 

A. W. Lowsr.—The address of Ernest 
Benary is Erfurt, Germany. 

CarnatTion.—Better results are said to 
be obtained by- breeding between varieties 
from a common source than between varie- 
ties of widely different origin. 

Qureen.—Chrysanthemum flowers with 
‘small heads will yield a larger quantity of 
‘seed than flowers with large heads. 


Grarrer.—A pear grafted on a quince, 


produces larger fruit and yields more abun- 
-dantly than when grafted on pear seed- 
lings. , : 
PINEAPPLE.—Pineapples can be grown 
‘in South Australia, but not commercially. 
Piums.—The peach is a satisfactory 
-stock for plum grafting. 4 
Untry.—Now is the time for budding 
Roses. Any nurseryman will give you a 
practical lesson in budding. This is better 
than any amount of description of the pro- 
“cess. 
Front Garpen.—We are pleased to note 
“that you intend to try Cinerarias. Plant 
“the seeds now. s 
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MARVELS OF FRUIT-BREEDING 


= By Marcus Woopwarp. | 


[From * Pearson’s Magazine.” ] 
(Continued.) 
The fruit slowly ripens, and is brought 


to judgment. There is an exciting 
moment when it is tasted. Many points 
are taken into consideration. Is the 


flavor good? Is the fruit a good color? 
Does the flesh separate freely from the 
stone? Is it as juicy as it should be? 

A great work of selection now begins. 
Only the finest are allowed to survive. 
Perhaps there have been a hundred seed- 
lings—perhaps only one is chosen for fur- 
ther propagation. All the others may be 
bound too closely to the old types; it is 
the exceptional tyne that the propagator 
seeks. Having made his selection, the 
next thing is to “work the tree,” in horti- 
cultural parlance—in other words, to take 
the new buds of the seedlings, and to bud 
them on. to approved stocks. 

“Breeding from the wood” is a matter of 
absolute certainty, unlike “breeding from 
the seed,” for the buds will breed true to 
their parents in every case, whereas you 
can never know how seeds will turn out. 

In the Sawbridgeworth nursery the 
plum stock is generally used for the bud- 
ding of peaches and peaches and 
nectarines ; in America the almond stock. 
The bud is simply inserted in a slit in the 
bark of the plum stock, and is bound 
securely in place. This bud throws out a 
shoot which may bear fruit in its second 
year, when the new tree is one year old, 
technically a “maiden,” but more often 
fruit is not borne until the tree is two 
years old. Now the grower may see 
whether his new specimens are good 
bearers, and, this, of course, is an impor- 
tant qualification. 

And now upon the varied throng of new 
seedling fruits, again the horticulturist ex- 
ercises selection, and, if he still seeks im- 
provement, if he still has an ideal to 
achieve, he again begins the work of cross- 
breeding the individuals, knowing that 
many generations must pass before the 
traits that he wishes to foster shall be fully 
developed. 

And at each successful stage of the 
work a new species of fruit is christened, 
and the trees are put upon the market. 
The kudos is the grower’s, but not neces- 
sarily the profits. The new fruit cannot 
be copyrighted, like a new book. Once 
sent out to the world, any man may pro- 
duce his own editions, and sell them for 
his own benefit. 

It was by judicious selection and cross- 
breeding that there was grown that perfect: 
peach, the Duchess of Cornwall. It is 
the finest and earliest of the English 
peaches. Its pollen parent was the Early 
Rivers peach, dnd its seed parent, the Early 
Rivers nectarine, whose seed parent was the 
famous Lord Napier nectarine, whose seed 
parent was the Early Albert peach, whose 


peach. . ; 

The earliest of all peaches at present is 
the American “Alexander,” a good peach, 
which has, however, an unfortunate hahté. 
of dropping its flower buds when forced: 
The Duchess of Cornwall is faultless in this.’ 
respect, and its flavor of nectarine makes 
it: one of the most: delicious things in the 
world. 

In some cases it has happened that al¥ 
experiments have failed to improve a fruit. 
Thus, in 1869, a large black cherry, ripen- 
ing very early, was raised at Sawbridge- 
worth from the Early Purple Guigne. This 
cherry gained a first-class certificate from 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 1872, 
was,christened the Early Rivers cherry, 
and still holds its own against allcomers, 
never having been improved on. The 
fruit has realised 32/ a bushel! = 

‘Again, one of the earliest and best plums. 
was raised from a seed of the Precoc de 
Tours, in 1834, and has never been super- 
seded, though experiments to improve it 
never cease. The original seedling tree of 
this variety is one of the sights of’ the - 
Rivers’ nursery. : a 

Looking into these experiments in fruit 
improvement one is struck by the idea— 
Why not carry them further? Why not. 
cross two fruits of absolutely different 
nature, and produce an entirely new fruit, 
unlike anything ever known? Why nots 
an orange crossed wit. a cherry, an apple 
with a pear? mitt 

But the expert shakes his head. Fruits, 
to'be cross-bred, must be nearly allied. Tt 
is just possible that occasionally a new 
fruit. might be produced by crossing dif- 
ferent families, but the chances are that 
it would be uesless ana worthless from the» 
market gardener’s point of view. 

The experiments carried out in England 
have all been made with fruits of the same- 
Species. By crossing different kinds of 
plums together and different kinds of 
peaches, cherries, and so on, they have suc- 
ceeded in improving the size and quality, 
the productiveness of all the fruits they~ 
grow, and in many cases in prolonging= 
their seasons. 

For more sensational experiments one: 
must go to America. 

No man living has made more attempts= 
to grow entirely new fruits than Mr. 
Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, Cale 
fornia. On the fifteen acres of grcund 
that he devotes to fruit and flower-growmng 
experiments, some astonishing triumphs 
have been won—notably, by the crossing 
of the native American plum with the 
Japanese species, which has made it pos- 
sible to grow luscious plums in various. — 
regions in the States where the old species 
failed. Plum-improvement experiments 
have been Mr. Burbank’s leading line, and 
have given him his greatest victories. But 
his experiments have been endless. 

Some years ago he prospected the possi— 
bilities of crossing fruits over a wide range. 
Taking the native Californian dewberry, 
he treated the blooms with the pollen of 
apple, quince, pear, cherry, hawthorne, 
Chinese quince, strawberry, and other 


fruits, and gathered the seeds of each berry 
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sbtamed. In all, he secured five thou- 

zand seedlings, and stranger plants were 

mever seen. yes 
Some bore strawberry leaves, others 


zaspberry, others pear leaves, a few were ~ 


armed with short prickles, but nine-tenths 
grew shoots as smooth as an apple twig. 
A few, very few, however, bore any blos- 
soms at all, and.out of all the five thousand 
only two bore fruit—one like a pale black- 
berry, but larger, the other of the same 
mature, but a dark mulberry color. 
fmal crushing blow to the experiment 
came when it was found that neither of the 
new fruits had any seeds! yarel 

On the other hand, Mr. Burbank has 
jhad many solid -results from his experi- 
ments. He'has taken the hardy, savage, 
worthless beach plum of his country, and, 


by many crosses with good plums, has pro-. 


duced a new'fruit of wonderful productive- 
mess. He has increased the size and 
quality of the Californian wild plum by 
two fold. _ He has grown a hybrid plum 
whose blossoms are declared to be ‘‘steel- 
dined and _frost-resisting’”—an invaluable 
qualification in a country where frosts are 
liable to do great harm to the fruit trees. 
And he has produced a stoneless plum— 
x plum which bears a fully developed 
kernel, but no hard shell to it, so that one 
may bite freely into it without hesitation, 
and enjoy the nutty flavor of the kernel. 
Mr. Burbank hopes in time to remove the 


=xell from the kernels of other fruits, and - 


is confident that if he were to try for-ten 
x ars he could produce a walnut without a 
shell if it were desirable. 


But his most surprising and successful . 


experiment was the crossing of the plum 

_ vith the apricot. This produced a fruit 
with a distinctly new flavor, which has 
ben christened the Plumcot. The fruit is 
like an apricot, but more highly colored— 
a fine fruit for dessert. 

The United States Government has 
taken the subject of fruit-breeding in hand, 
and its Department of Agriculture main- 
tains excellent laboratories where new 
varieties are produced. 

The most important fruit which the Go- 
vernment definitely set itself to produce 
as a hardy orange that will survive frosts. 
Frosts every now and then play havoc with 
the groves of the golden fruit, and the ex- 
perimenters hope to defy ib by crossing 
the Japanese orange with the common 
sweéb orange. The Japanese plant, a‘ 
though its fruit is of little account, 1s 
hardy, and loses its leaves in winter, and 
as it is in:a quiéscent state when frosts 
eccur, it is less likely to be frost-bitten 

than the ordinary kind that grows all the 
winter through. 


The English firm of Messrs. Veitch have - 


produced a raspberry and blackberry 
cross, named the “Mahdi,” which is a de- 
licious fruit with a novel: flavor. - And 
Mr. W! Culverwell_has succeeded in obtain- 


ing fruits froma black currant and. a. 
gocseberry hybrid—truits a little larger - 


than a black currant, but in color like a 
red but destitute of seeds, and set with fine 
hairs. A curious point is that whereas 
the gooseberries usually haye solitary blos- 
som, and currants often a doz un, the hybrid 


‘The 


produces little- bunches of four. together... 


Such are the surprises of fruit-breeding. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GRASSES. 
By J. G. O. Teppnr, F.L.S., F.S.Sc., ke. 
: _; (Continued.) aes 
PANICACE. 

Andropogon exaltatus, R..Brown, be- 
longs to a genus of about a hundred species, 
distributed over the five continents. Aus- 
tralia contains some 24, of which South 
Australia only claims two or three, by no 
means conspicuous by their frequency of 
occurrence. The genus is distinguished 
by its simple ‘branching spikes, which -are 
more or less hairy, and includes the so- 
called Lemon grass. . 

A. exaltatus is perennial, and occurs on 
rocky banks near watercourses, forming 
small tufts with long, very narrow, awl- 
shaped leaves, much broader sheaths, and 
erect rigid stalks from two to three feet 
high. The panicle or ear is either short 
and dense or long and interrupted, consist- 
ing of erect spikes about three quarters of 
an inch long, and hairy, of which usually 
two (seldom three) are seated upon a short 
common stalk. The compound spikelets 
are about one quarter of an inch, and bear 
short awns. The writer has collected it 
on the banks of the Onkaparinga among 
the rocks, and on the Little Para at 
Bishop’s Springs. Bentham cites it as oc- 
curring at the River Torrens, Crystal 
Brook ; the Flinders Range and Lake Eyre 
on the authority of Baron Ferd. v. Mueller 
and Andrews. The former (Census, p. 
132) records it also as extending to Western 
and Northern Australia. 

A. bombycinus, R. Br., extends through- 
out all Australia, and is almost without 
any hairs, excepting the ear. The leaves 
are narrow, flat, and rather stiff, while the 
ear is longer, and the spikes, though at first 
erect, soon spread out, and become reflexed 
or bent back. It is recorded as occurring 
near Lyndoch, Gawler, the Murray, and in 
Central Australia. 

Anthistiria ciliata, Linn, jun., the well- 
known Kangaroo Grass, accurs not only all 
over Australia, but is also spread over the 
tropical parts of Asia and Africa. It is 
a perennial grass, forming moderately- 
sized tufts. In the early days of the 
colony it was very abundant, being pro- 
minent among the others by its moderately 
broad, flat, smooth, soft, dark-green leaves 
and reddish brown, stiff, and erect stalks 
from two to four feet high. The sheaths 
of the leaves are sometimes hairy, and the 
ear is formed of not very numerous clusters 
of spikelets, of which the upper are sessile, 
the lower ones stalkéd. The rhachis or 
spikelet-bearing axis is covered with long 
brown hairs, the awn is very long, at the 
base enclosing the free seed. _ It is spirally 
twisted above this for some distance when 
ripe, and the untwisted part extended at a 
right angle. This form, observable in all 
the Spear Grasses, denotes a provision for 
securing the burial of the seed in the soil 
to a sufficient depth, so as to ensure pro- 
tection from fire and other dangers; also 
to secure the most favorable conditions for 
germination and rooting. The process is 
the following :—-When the fruit drops to 
-the ground the heavier, sharply pointed, 
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ward, the bend of the other end causing it 
to be elevated. When moistened by dew 
or rain the spiral twist unrolls with con- 
siderable energy, 
quite straight. During this operation the 


- seed end becomes soon fixed nearly upright 
in the ground, -.nd is screwed into it on ac--_ 
count of the free end being stopped from. 
moving: around by such obstacles as the- 
stems and leaves of grasses, &c., the barbed. 


point preventing retraction when the much 


more gently acting reverse motion takes. 


place when drying takes place. Every 


casual wetting, therefore, forces it deeper- 


down, till the soaking rains of autumn 
bring about germination. 
tion causes the fruit of this and other like 


grasses with similar seeds to penetrate the. — 
body of sheep, &c., when it becomes en- 


tangled in the covering of the body. 

The Kangaroo Grass shows best on rich 
and moderately rich, somewhat loose soil, 
but also occurs on sand and in crevices of 


rocks. Through over stocking proper seed-. 
ing and renewal of the old decaying tufts. 


is stopped, and the grass has now become 


rather scarce, and has been more exten-- 


sively replaced than any other of the com- 
mon grasses by introduced annuals. 
is much to be regretted, as it represents a 
first-class fodder plant, and is much liked by 
all stock when not too rank. It fruits 
from October to January. 

Three other species are found in tropical 
Australia. 


Alopecurus geniculatus, Linne, extends. - 


over Australia and Tasmania, and is also 
common throughout the temperate parts of 
the Northern Hemisphere. It forms dense 
low tufts in the scrub of the hill districts. 
The leaves are flat, soft, and rather narrow, 
but only a few inches long. The stalks 
are more or less procumbent or bent down 
at the base, and those at one of the lower 


knots bend up sharply, hence the specific 


name of “‘knee-jointed.’ The stems are 
only from three or twelve inches high, and 
bear a slender, cylindrical, closely-imbri- 
cated spike from one to two inches long, 
with glumes hairy at the keel, and about 
one-twelfth of an inch long; the hair-like 
awn is also short. This grass flowers 
about the end of February, and is not very 
common. 


OPERATIONS FOR JANUARY. 
(By W. J. Atren.) 

There are few districts in the State which have 
not felt ‘the beneficial effects of the bountiful 
rains with which we have been favored during 
the past few months, and at the time of writing 
there is every prospect of heavy crops of all kinds 
of fruits. With the subsoil soaked. as it is, there 
is no doubt but that with ordinary cultivatior 
there will he a tendency on the part of the trees ¢ 
overbear, and it therefore behoves the grower to 


see that he does not permit too much fruit to re~ 


“main on any of his trees, and to avo‘'d this evil it 
may be found necessary to ‘thin’ heavily this 
season so as not to exhaust the stre eth of the 
trees by overbearing this season, to the detriment 
cf next year’s crop. It is now an established fect 
that one. case of good fruit'is worth two of infe- 
rior—I might say often times worth a half-dozen 
eases of poorly grown fruit. Just as much eare 


ought tobe given to the cultivation this yen® as. 


-and barbed end is usually directed down-- 


till the awn becomes. 


The same ac-- 


This. 


© 
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in drier years, and care should be taken not to 
suffer weeds to grow during the summer months. 

Peaches, cherries, and apricots now find their 
way on to the markets. The grower should 
grade and pack these honestly in the most attrac- 
tive way, so that they not only command atten- 
tion but good prices when exposed to view on the 
market, 

Summer pruning may be continued this month, 


_and it is best to go over and regulate the growth 


in young trees. thinning and shortening back 
where required—thatis where the tree is growing 
too thick—and pruning or pinching back so as to 
keep the tree evenly balanced and symmetrical. 
This summer pruning is more for young trees, to 
aid in directing the growth to that part of the 
tree where it is most required. December and 
January are the months for summer pruning the 
-older trees in order to force out fruit-spurs and 
buds. 

In districts where the fruit-fly has been 
troublesome in previous seasons, I would recom- 
mend growers to be very careful in picking up 
and destroying all fallen and fly-infested fruits, 


cand boiling them in order to ensure the destruc- 


tion of any larve which may be contained 
therein, As this is the only sure way at present 
known of helping to keep down this pest, I would 
urge on growers the importance of doing their 
best to destroy these larvee. 

Where irrigation is practised a thorough water- 
ing should be given the trees during the month. 
Be most careful to keep the water confined to the 
furrows, as wherever the land is flooded it is apt 
to become hard. As soon as the furrows are dry 
-enough to work, cultivate the orchard twice, and 
loosen around any young trees with a fork-hoe. 

Every care should be taken to destroy the 
Codlin Moth, which makes its appearance about 
the time the apple-trees finish blooming, lays its 
-eggs on the young fruit and leaves, and after 
hatching works its way into the apple, and 
within a few weeks emerges and lowers itself 
-down to the ground by a silken thread, and imme- 
-diately seeks shelter by crawling up the tree and 
getting into any crack or underneath any loose 
bark, either on the tree, on props, or any rubbish 
which provides a hiding place. The orchard 
should therefore be kept free of such rubbish, and 
trees bandaged at a height of about 18 inches 
from the ground. The grubs harbour in the 
bandages, which should therefore: be removed 
every ten days, and the grubs destroyed. Pick 
up and destroy fallen fruit. 


Pruning of citrus trees may be continued 
wherever not completed 

Wherever Thorny Mandarins show signs of 
bearing too freely, prune them a little more, also 
removing some of the fruit from the tree, so that 
it may not overbear and exhaust itself this 
“season, 

—Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W. 


. DISCUSSION ON POTATO CROPS. 
SETS FROM 1 1s. OF SEED TUBERS. 

In his communication, Mr. Lockwood 
tries to be funny over the fact that the 
number of sets which gave the enormous 
yield of over 1,000 lb. of produce from 1 lb. 
of seeds tubers was not stated. I have no 
records to enlighten him further unon the 
subject. The facts, there is reason to 
believe, were verified by enquiries that 
were made at the time of first publication, 
twenty-seven years ago. 

I am glad, however, to be able to givera 
few particulars of a kindred nature which 
have not been published in “The Gar- 
dener,’ and they are not widely open to 
‘dispute. The results in the case to be 
named are far in advance of the “remark- 
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able yield of 65 lb. from 1 lb. of seed” cited 
by Mr. Lockwood. 

On April 3rd, 1875, Mr. James Pink 
planted 121 sets cut from 1 lb. of tubers of 
Eureka, and when the crop was taken up 
on August 6th its weight was found to be 
672 lb., or more than ten times greater 
than the crop just mentioned. Moreover, 
the sets obtained from the 1 lb. of tubers 
are far in excess of Mr. Lockwood's 
“astonishing number of eighty.’ He will 
agree that Eureka was fine—for eyes. It 
was, and that was the characteristic of 
some other of the American varieties in 
those days. They were veritable “eye 
openers” in more ways than one, and I can 
assure him that the judges, from. whom I 
was not many inches distant, had to open 
their eyes very widely to take in the 672 lb. 
pile, and others placed in competition with 
it. 

Now, as our friend appears to enjoy 
figures, let me set him a little sum. As 
the 121 plants which gave the yield of 672 
lb. of potatoes occupied exactly 4 rods, 
poles, or perches of land, what would be 

1. The yield per acre in weight? 

2. At 2/6 per Ib. (mine were 3/) what 
would be their value in money? 

3. For purposes of increase, how many 
eyes would the 672 lb. pile contain? 

4, How much land would they plant at 
the samie distances as the 121 sets were? 
And what would be the weight of the crop 
at the same rate of increase as before? 

I think it is all very easy, and the results 
would be interesting. Some persons like 
“figuring things out,’ others do not; and 
as L am one of the latter ilk, and Mr. Lock- 
wood of the former, his co-operation is cor- 
dially invited. 

We will say nothing about the value of 
the crop under No.4 head. It fell quickly 
and considerably after the sensational 
show, which the ‘“Gardeners’ Chronicle’’ 
well described as “one of the greatest horti- 
cultural farces ever put before the coun- 
try.” 

“AIL the same, I agree with Mr. Lockwood 
that the alliance of some of the American 
with British varieties has been advan- 
tageous, indeed, a few of the former are ex- 
cellent in themselves; and certainly it 
would be difficult to over estimate the 
enormous value of the Red Skin Flourball 
when the disease was stalking rampantly 
-through the land. It was the strongest 
of the strong and the bravest of the brave, 
and Mr. Lockwood has done well to keep 
its name in remembrance. 

I intended to describe the manures used 
by Mr. Pink in the production of the 
biggest crop of potatoes that has been pub- 
licly exhibited in England, but must not 
press farther on space.—PaTER. 


THE ONION PICKLING INDUSTRY 
IN ENGLAND. 

A. few pointed facts about this industry 
appear in a recent journal of the Board of 
Agriculture. Owing to the Dutch and 
Belgian competition, English growers of 
pickling onions have been having a hard 
time, and the following facts are gleaned 
from a report.furnished by a Board of 
Agriculture Commission. ..The Commis- 
sion found that the Dutch onion grower} 
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lived on 2 or 24 acre blocks, paying from: 
£3/7 to £5 per acre rent per year, and 2 
to 3/6 per week rent for their cottages 
Large families are the rule among these 
market gardeners, and the children go te 
work at 10 or 1l years ofage. Wages paid 
to hired hands are as follows :—Men, 2/6 te 
3/4; women, 2/; and children 1/ per day, 
and nothing found. The price of these 
“Silverskin” onions varies from 3/4 per bag 
of 110 lb. to 5/10, the factories bearing cost 
of bags and transport. At 3/4 per bag - 
growers have lost money. The growers 
are a sober, hardworking class, very poer, 
and living mainly on bread, milk, and pota- 
toes, and with a pig to fatten and kill and 
all vegetables required grown on their 
lands, they live a pretty hard life. After 
comparing costs of growing, handling, 
freight, &c., the Commission foun . that, al- 
though the Dutch growers worked cheaper 
their rents were higher than the English 
growers, and freights to London were about. 
equal. The real secret of Dutch success 
lay in the better organization of the in- 
dustry with regard to the brining factories 
and the better system of sorting and grad- 
ing the product, combined with the 
humbler standard of living of the growers. 


THE UNSPEAKABLE SLUG. 

Why do not gardeners introduce a few 
“blindworms” into their  slug-infested 
plots? These harmless English snakes 
(which are not snakes at all, says science, 
but legless lizards) are being constantly 
stamped out of existence by ignorant folk, 
who mistake them for adders. In reality 
blindworms are the gardener’s friends, for 
their principal food consists of small slugs ; 
and though they are easily satisfied in point 
of appetite, and devote a great deal of 
time to lying curled up in a hole in the 
garden wall or hedge, they may be relied 
upon to do some small amount of slug ex- 
termination. They make interesting pets, 
too, and quickly become used to handling- 

Knowing how ruthlessly they are 
slaughtered in many districts, I have some- 
times thought that if our horticulturak 
lecturers would provide themselves with a 
genuine adder skin and one of the harmless 
slowworn, and exhibit the same to their 
audiences, carefully pointing out which is 
the gardener’s friend and which the poison- 
ous reptile, they would be adding to the 
good work already done by them in an 
educational way. An adder is usually 
much larger than a slowworm ; the adder, 
too, has a distinct herring-bone pattern. 
marking down the back, which is not to be 
found on any blindworm—or s!owworm, as 


this harmless creature is sometimes called. 


He owes both these names to his habit of 
retaining his position on the patch of sunny 
road or hedge he has selected to bask in 
on the approach of a human being, and not 
to the fact that he has no eyes, or that 
those he has are of little use to him, for 
your blindworm can see very well... This 
is another point of difference between him 
and the adder, for the latter usually mak-s 
off, or more rarely attempts to show fighj. 
on being disturbed. Blindworms ate- 
plentiful, and a dozen or so let loose in a 
garden will,do nothing but good.—A. Wes- 
torn Woman. 
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Vegetable Garden. 


OPERATIONS FOR JANUARY. 


(Bx W. S, Campzett.) 


Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W. 

The weather has been most satisfactory for 
wegetables, and, as the prospects for a good 
Summer seem to be favorable, any kind of vege- 
@ableg suitable for the warm season may be sown 
or planted as extensively as may be necessary. 

There is one thing that should be carefully 

avoided during a moist, or, as it is often termed, 
a “drooping” season, and that is the digging up 
ground whilst it is very wet, and consequently 
puddling it into something like mortar. This 
tefers chiefly to soil or loam that is more stiff 
than sandy, or “red soil,” which can be dug with 
impunity even whilst it is raining. 
The stiff, heavy soils may be greatly improved 
by heavy dressings of dung, or by liming, but the 
mse of the two would probably be found the best 
method to adopt, not together, but applied at 
different times. The reason for this is, that if 
lime be applied with the dung it might liberate a 
good deal of one of the most important con- 
stituents of the dung. It would be as well to 
avoid the risk. . 

Tomatoes—Should be ripening well during the 
month, but where rain has been heavy, and the 


soil keeps damp about and under the plants, it is” 


not improbable that the great pest of tomatoes, 
the black spot on the fruit, may be prevalent, 
although this does not always tollow; for I have 
frequently noticed that during dry seasons fungus 
pests amongst vegetables and flower - garden 
plants were both common and virulent. Remove 
all diseased fruits or leaves from tomatoes or 
from any other vegetables which may be affectea 
by fungus diseases, and then burn them. 4 
Beans—With the exception of the Broad or 
Windsor bean, all other kinds, such as the French 
or Kidney, the Lima, the Snake, the Butter bean, 
with their vari-ties, may be sown as extensively 
BS may be required during the month—not all at 
‘once, but several times during the month, and so 
on; then a continuous tupply can be kept up. 
As soon as bean plants cexse to produce their 
pods satisfactorizy, remove them ; and, after the 
#round has been well dug and manured; sow or 
iiant some other kind of vegetable altogether. 
Beet, Red—this is a good vegetable for 
Summer use—cool and delicious on a hot day ,and 
one which should be grown in sufficient quantity 
to keep up a good supply. Obtain the best seed 
procurable, and grow chiefly the Globe varieties, 
most of which are excellent. The secd generally 
takes a good while to germinate, as 1t has a hard 
«oating or shell, which, botanically, is known as 
the periearp derived from the two Greek words— 
_ “peri” around, and “ karpos” fruit. As this peri- 
warp or shell is hard, it takes some time to soften 
and admit the necessary moisture which, I may 
Bay, is perhaps the main factor in setting the 


slumbering life of the seed in motion, by making 


the soluble ferment, known as disastaste, active, 
_ by converting the starch which the seed contains 
into a sort of sugary matter or glucose or 
maltose. If the seed be soaked in water for a 
short time, or laid between a folded damp bag in 
2 warm place, the germination will be hastened, 
and 4s seon as the seeds begin to crack they may 
tbe sown; but if the soil is at all dry, moisten it 
well before sowing the seeds in the drill, or they 
mmay perish, When the beets develop a few 
Aeaves, you may perhaps notice a few hearing 
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leaves of a pale red color; if so, you may as well 
pull them up, for the chances are that the color 
of the roots will be a light red, which is very 
objectionable in this kind of beet. Asa rule, 
however, beet seed turns out good and reliable. 

Beet, Silver—A few plants of this kind of beet 
should suffice for an ordinary sized family, if it be 
well looked after, and occasionally treated to 
some liquid manure When properly grown, the 
leaves will be large, succulent, and tender; but if 
the plants are neglected the leaves may become 
rather like leather when cooked. The seeds may. 
be sown in a small bed, whence the plants can be 
transplanted to well manured ground when the J 
have grown large enough to move. or they may 
be sown in drills, where the plants are to stand 
about 20 inches apart. Thin out the young 
plants to about the same distance, or rather more, 
apart. 

Broccoli—Sow seed and transplant from pre- 
vious sowing; manure heavily, and never allow- 
the plants to receive a check if possible. It may 
not succeed very well at this time of year in the 
warm parts of the State unless the weather 
should turn out to be extremely favorable during 
remainder of the summer. 

Cabbage—Mr., Ellis, of the Viticultural Station, 
Howlong, finds that the splendid cabbage, Phe- 
nomenal, succeeds best at that place if the seed 
be sown in January. St. John’s Day is an old, 
well-known, and good variety, which probably 
succeeds better than any other cabbage during the 
average summer. Use plenty of manure for the 
cabbage, or for any of the cabbage family, for 
they are all strong feeders, and they all thrive 
best when the ground is kept well cultivated 
around them. Plant out a few young cabbages 
occasionally, and sow enough seed to keep a 
sufficient supply of young cabbages ready for 
transplanting or for pricking out. 

Carrot—This is a vegetable that is always 
esteemed in the kitchen, for it can be put to 
many uses in cookery. It is said to be wholesume 
and also useful for various human ailments, but 
whether it is of any real value for such purposes 
seems doubtful. F 

Cauliflower—Sow a little of the best seed that 
can be obtained, and after sowing see that it is 
regularly watered and shaded and mulched to 
prevent a sudden drying-up of the soil, which 
may occur through hot winds at anytime. 

Celery—Sow a little seed during the month, 
and when the seedlings are large enough to move 
prick them out a few inches apart and endeavour 
to make them grow into strong, hardy, plants, 
after which they van be transplanted to shallow 
trenches where the soil has been heavily ma- 
nured. Advanced plants which are almost full-_ 
grown may be earthed up; or boards, dead leaves, 
or vine hau’m, or anything of that nature, may 
be used to keep away the light from the leaf 
stalks. Grow the self-blanching kinds. 

Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery—Sow a little 
seed in drills or in a seed-bed. his can be 
transplanted like the ordinary celery, but it will 
not need blanching. Very useful for a change 
when cooked. 

Cucumber—Seed mvy be sown if necessary. 
Keep the plants busby by pinching the leading 
shoots occasionally. A little liquid manure will 
benefit cucumber plants which may be back- 
ward. 

Cress and Mustard—Most useful during the 
summer for addition to salads. Liquid manure 
will be found useful to encourage growth, which 
should be as quick as possible. 

Cress, Water—Can easily be grown without¥a, 
pond or watercourse by anyone who Jikes“to take 
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the trouble of watering the plants once or twice- 
a day. The tops will root quite well if kept 
sufficiently moist, and these can be planted in a. 
small bed or in a tub or box, and if liquid manure 
be applied frequently and the plants be well 
watered the supply of cress that can be cut from 
a very few plants will be surprising. 

Leek—Sow a little seed occasionally. Plant in 


heavily manured soil, for the leek is a gross feeder- 
and needs abundance of rich food. It can be most 


easily grown in shallow trenches, like celery, and 
then watering and the application of liquid. 
manure can be best applied. Plant out young 
leeks, a few at a time, so as to keep up a supply. 
A very few plants will probably suffice, for this 
vegetable, although an excellent and wholesome 
one, is as a rule but little used. 

Lettuce—Sow a row or two occasionally during 
the month on well-manured ground where the 
plants are to grow. When the seed comes up 
thin out plants and encovrage the quick growth 
of those remaining by cultivation—if necessary,. 
watering—and the application of liquid manure, 
They will then be less likely to run to seed than 
if traasplanted in the ordinary manner. 

Maize, Sweet—This should now be growing 
well. Cultivate frequently, but not deep. 

Melons—Should be growing satisfactorily this 
season. Pinch the leading shoots to keep the 
plants from straggling about too much. More- 
seed may be sown if required. 

Okra or Gumbo—Plant out seedlings that have 
been raised for the purpose, or seed may be sown. 
The young seed-pods of this plant are used for 
thickening soup or for adding to stews, &c., and is 
considered very useful for this purpose. 

Onions—Cultivate the soil between the rows of 
onions, which should be growing satisfactorily 
by this time. More seed may be sown if neces- 


"sary. 


Peas—Sow a row or two occasionally. They 
will probably succeed best in cool districts. 

Peppers or Vapsicum—Plant out from seed-bed 
any plants that are large enough. ‘here isa 
great variety of the capsicum, some kinds very 
small and intensely hot flavored and others ex-- 
tremely large and mild. Many kinds are grown 
for ornamental purposes in the flower garden, 
where they become handsome objects 

Potatoes—Plant out a few rows if required. 
Early planted potatoes should be quite ready far- 
digging. : 

Pumpkins—If any more plants are required 
sow a few seeds. New ground seems to suit 
pumpkins better than on old well-worked soil. 
Pinch back leading shoots to prevent the runners. 
from rambling too much. 

Radish—Sow a little seed occasionally, and. 
make use of the plants whilst they are quite 
young and tender. 

Rhubarb—If plants are not easny obtainable: 
save sufficient seed to raise all that may be re- 
quired. 

Sweet Potatoes—Tubers should be planted in a 
warm situation, and as soon as the vines make 
sufficient growth cuttings should be taken and 
planced in a bed where they may root and make 
plants for setting out. 

Spinach—> ow a very little seed. 

Tomato -thould any plants be required, sow 
seed, or take cuttings from plants already grow- 
ing if the varieties are all that are desired. 
These cuttings will strike roet readily it they be 
inserted in moist sandy soil, and are covered by 
bell glass or glass frame, and are kept sufficiently: 
moist without making the soil too wet or sloppy. 

Turnips—Sow a little seed in drills. 

Vegetable Marrow and Squash—Sow seed if 
required, and treat the same as melons and. 


‘pumpkins. 
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Anewers ie Correspondents 


In consequence of pressure on our space we 
are compelled to hold over the second part of 
article describing Dr. Pooler’s garden until next 
month. 

“Rozsert E. Daws:n”’—Thanks for your com- 
pliment. We shall adopt your suggesticns re 


‘articles and illustrations as far as possible. 


« A. E. Bivton”’—The little book you sent is 
very interesting, and if such a series were brought 
up to date we feel sure they would be even more 
instructive than the one to hand. We are return- 
ing it, as requested, but should be glad if you 
could send us some seasonable extracts from it. 
We presume that the “Journal” published by 
the Royal Horticultural Society takes the place 
of these little books, but it is not in such a handy 
form. We shall be pleased to hear from you 
again. 


« Lin”—The “ Lyricofancy” of old writers is 


_ the May Lily (convalJaria majalis), the Lily of 


the Valley, or Virgin’s Tears. 

“ CountryY’—Old names of the Cowslip (Pri- 
mula veris)— Paigle, Two in a Hose, My Ladies? 
Keys, Fairy Bells, St. Peter’s herb, Sue Eoo 
boots, Palsy wort, Petty Mullein. 

“Cwrrer ViouEr’—Herrick calls the Violets 
“maids of honor” to the Spring. Hood terms the 
Violet a “nun.” Other poets reter to the Violet 
as modest, lowly, humble, bashful, languid. dim 
tender, darling. 

_ “ AmavEuR—Drayton ANG the Gilliflower the 
“July” flower, a good example of popular 
etymology. The old name is girofle from the 
French, and is a corruption of the Greek karyou, 


-nut, and phyllon, leaf, referring to the nut-like 


shape of the flower bud. Hence the botanical 
name Dianthus caryophyllus. ‘The “ clove’-pink 
is also from the French; clou, nail. 

“ Pansy?’—If the estimation in which a flower 
is held is to be measured by the number of its pet 
names, the viola tricolor heads the list It is still 
called the. Pansy (vr banging flower), in French 
Pensév (or thoughtful flower), and the Heart’s 
euse; and was in times gone by known as the 
Herb Trinity or Constancy, the Paivnce, Ladies’- 
delight, Flower of Love, Three-faces-under.a_ 
hood. Love-in-idleness, Johnny-jump-up, (a'l-me_ 
to-you, Tickle-my-fancy, Jump-up-and-kiss-me, 
Kiss-me-ere-I-rise. ’ 


duce many flowers during the month. 


The Hower Garden 


OPERATIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


There should be no want of flowers dur- 
ing the month if the present favorable 
weather conditions continue. Such a re- 
markably favorable season is most unusual, 
especially as, so far, there has been an en- 
tire absence of hot winds. : 

The foliage of many of the spring flower- 
ing bulbs is dying down, and as soon as it 
turns yellow it may be removed; and later 
on when the bulbs are quite at rest they 
may either be taken up and stored away 
in dry sand or allowed to remain in the 
ground without disturbance. Some of the 
tender varieties of annuals may be planted 
quite near these bulbs in order to fill up 
the gaps caused by the disappearance of 
the foliage. 

Carnations of the perpetual flowering 
kinds, which are blooming well at the time 
of writing, are likely to continue to pro- 
The 
Marguerite class will also probably be 
flowering well. 

Dahlias are already flowering well in 
many gardens, and so far are producing 
good blooms. During January and after- 
wards there is likely to be a fine display. 
The old type of Dahlia is giving place al- 
most entirely to the cactus varieties, which 
are extremely pretty and useful. The 
single kinds, too, are much in favor, and 
are extensively grown by some gardeners. 
Both these Dahlias may easily “be raised 
from seed, and plants will produce flowers 
the same season. Should caterpillars be 
causing damage to any of the garden 
plants, spray the plants with Paris green 
and lime. Mix the Paris green with 
water, at the rate of 1 lb. Paris green wit" 
160 gallons of water, and a handful of 
lime. Mix this thoroughly and strain for 
use. am 
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Roses may be planted from pots, if good 
pot-grown plants which are not old and 
pot-bound can be procured. These are 
generally kept in stock by nursesrymen, 
and probably many varieties are available. 
Should the soil not be moist at time ot 
planting use plenty of water, and mulch 
with farmyard manure. 

Remove all seed-vessels from flowering 
plants, such as Roses, Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Bouvardias, and others, and the plants will 
soon produce more flowers. 


HYBRID TEA ROSES. 
By Grorces BELLAIR. 
Revue Horticole, Sept. 1, 1903. 
Guillot tis of Lyons seems to have been 
the first to try to cross Tea Roses with 
Hybrid Perpetuals. La France, which 
appeared in 1867, was the result of this 
attempt. Many amateurs rank it above 
all other Roses, and, in our country, it is 
certainly the favorite Encouraged by 
this success, the following Rose growers, 
M. M. Peruet-Ducher, Schwartz, Guillot, 
Bouvaire, Robichon, E. Lambert, Vig- 
neron, Ledechaux, Godard, Inpean, Nabon- 
nand, Guinoisseau, Levet, and Peruet pere, 
in France, Dickson and W. Paul in Eng- 
land, Soupert et Notting and Ketten at 
Luxembourg, and Guillot fils himself, re- 
turning to the attemept, have raised other 
Hybrid Teas, which form, at present, a col- 
lection of over 300 varieties. The very 
first Hybrid Teas, however, seem to have 
appeared long before 1867, most botanists 
admitting that the complex group of 
Hybrid Perpetuals includes a certain num- 
ber who must count among their ancestors 
besides the Tea Rose, or Rosa Indica, Rosa 
Gallica, and Rosa Semperflorens. What, 
however, particularly distinguishes Hybrid 
Teas of the La France type is the clear and 
striking appearance of certain characteris- 
tic features of Tea Roses, longer branches, 
often climbing, more refined color of the 
flowers, perfume usually delicate and dis- 
tinct, lustre of the foliage, floriferousness, 
and a certain amount of hardiness, though 
not so great as that of Hybrid Perpetuals. 
By these signs it is possible to recognise 
the close or distant relationship of these 
Roses with Rosa Indica.- It would be diffi- 
cult, as yet, to make a complete list. of 
Hybrid Teas since many varieties, raised 
during the last few years, are not yet 
roved. In the meantime we give a list 
of the best among the older Roses of this 
class: —First of all, La France. This is 
a type and 1s often painted, besides its soft 
color, its picturesque shape, its perfume, 
and its irreproachable carriage well deserve 
this favor. The Duchess of Albany is 
like La France ; the same foliage, the same 
habit of growth, the same shaped flower, 
even the perfume similar, but the color a 
little deeper, and the carriage not so cor- 
rect. This Rose nearly always bends over, 
the weight of the blossom being too great 
for the stalk. ! 
Next comes Captain Christy, with flesh- 
colored petals, and stout, unbending stalk ; 
Caroline Testout, rose color; Augustine 
Guinoisseau, white, tinted with flesh, much 
sought efter for cut flowers; Madame Abel 


Chatenay, with flowers shaded with rose; — 


Madame Joseph Bonnaire, -china rose, 


whose large flowers are shaped like Paul 
Neyron; Rhine Natalie de Serbie, flesh, 
with cream colored heart; Aurora, sa!mon 
rose; Viscountess Folkestone, very flori- 
ferous, pale salmon, delicately perfumed , 
Madame Viger, rosy white; Rosomane 
Graveraux, a 1900 novelty which we par- 
ticularly admired in M. Graveraux’s gar- 
den at |’Haig, with silvery white flowers, 
barely tinged with rose; Triomphe de 
Pernet pere, red, dwarf, extremely flori- 
ferous, and a constant bloomer, which will 
probably play an important part as a Rose 
for baskets ; finally, Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria, whose pure white blooms will make a 
fortune for bouquet-makers and florists. 
To these varieties we may add all the small 
list of climbing Hybrid Teas, about twenty- 
five varieties, of which the best are—La 
France of 1889, Climbing Captain Christy, 
A. La France, A. Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria, Monsieur Desir and Reine Marie 
Henriette. Hybrid Teas are treated like 
other Roses. They grow well from cut- 
tings, except the naturally delicate ones, 
which do better budded or grafted, and the 
climbing kinds, which keep their climbing 
character better when not on their own 
roots. Hybrid Teas stand frost better 
than either Teas, Noisettes, or Bourbons. 
To sum up, the Hybrid Tea group is quali- 
fied to take an important place in our 
gardens, and to the varieties named here 
we shall soon be able to add many others, 
for Rose growers are working enthusiasti- 
cally to raise more, and during the last 
three years 86 have been put on the mar- 
ket, 33 of these in the year 1902 alone. 
POLYANTHA ROSES IN POTS. 
These small flowering Roses thrive in 
the most satisfactory fashion in pots, either 
in the conservatory or greenhouse or in the 
garden, if stood upon slates or a bed of 
cinders to keep worms out of their re- 
ceptacles. They make pretty ornaments 
at the doors of summer houses, along the 
fronts of shelters, even at tent openings, or 
beside the various seats. They can be car- 
ried indoors to adorn halls, staircases, 
window ledges, or the rooms upon any fes- 
tive occasions. I have seen some used 
with charming effect upon a dinner table, 
but they must not be kept more than a day 
out of full light and air. Mignonette and 
Anna Marie de Montravel, pink and white, 
are two that may be relied upon; 
Paquerette is a very continuous white 
bloomer; Little Dot is another soft pink. 
Of crimsons I would choose Perle des 
Rouges, for it is extra dwarf and grows 
readily into a bushy shape, such as pot 
plants ought to exhibit. Lilliput is a 


most attractive shade, a deep cerise, or, as’ 


it is catalogued, cerise-crimson.. Unfor- 
tunately, Perle d’Or is rather a strong 
grower for pot culture; I do not know of 
a quite satisfactory yellow. Mosella, a 
white and yellow, is pretty. Red Pet and 
White Pet are excellent—M. Hawrnorne. 


THRUM EYE y. PIN EYE. 

It is because the thrum eye is such an 
important article in the floricultural creed 
of the lover of a perfect Auricula, Polyan- 
thus, and Primrose that I go so strongly 
for it. Therein I am in line with all the 


old florists from Adam downwards. I am 
by no means for casting out this body of 
sin from either of the flowers I have men- 
tioned, as seed parents, provided all other 
requisite qualities are up-to-date. I have 
this season cross-fertilised an Alpine Auri- 
cula perfect in every point but the pin eye, 
which is scandalously obtrusive, while the 
golden anthers, like trunks, are at the bot- 
tom of the well of the tube. But I am 
looking for floral regeneration in some of 
the offspring, and among them my ideal 
Alpine Auricula, though I scarcely expect 
to get it. As I look at this pin eyed 
flower I see that the obtruding pistil seems 
to fill up the whole disc with a flaunting 
wantonness eclipsing every other good 
quality. The defect dominates and exas- 
perates; the expression is vulgar, not 
beautiful ; and therein you get forcibly ex- 
pressed, I admit, my philosophy of the 
thrum eye as against the pin eye. 

All the expression of the flower les in 
the tube or eye; it is a positive virtue in 
the case of a thrum eyed flower ; it answers 
to one’s conception of what is truest and 
best in expression ; it appeals to one’s sense 
of beauty and fitness; its presence seems 
to light up the whole surface of the flower 
with modesty and grace. Thatis my be 
lief. I was born into the acceptance of 
that article of belief, and in it I shall die. 

In like manner I have to trust to pin 
eyed Primroses and Gold-laced Polyan- 
thuses as mothers. I dare not eliminate 
them from my beds of seedlings, they have 
a distinct value as seed producers. I am 
merciless towards all inferior forms, be- 
cause they are in danger of taking the pro- 
geny back to lower levels of quality. 

I weep over the moral degeneration of 
the pin eyes, but like other evils they have 
to be endured. I have no hope of ever 
eliminating the pin eyed flower; I have no 
wish to do so, Nature would not permit 
it, she has something to say in the matter, 
and very properly too. If her greatest 
benignity be manifested in the production 
of pin eyed flowers, she provides comfort- 
ing compensation in some beautiful thrum 
eyed blooms. I gratefully acknowledge 
her goodness. But as a florist of the old 
school I stand for the faith handed down to 
me by the apostles and prophets of a past 
floricultural age and creed. I carry my 
banner aloft and wave it ; I am in earnest; 
I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, and 
I will speak !—R. Dray. 

THE EUGENIAS. 

These are ornamental shrubs of the 
Myrtle family. Eugenia myrtifolia BOOTIE 
forms a handsome bush, attaining a height 
of 10 ft. It bears a profusion of oval crim- 
son berries with a single seed in the centre. 
The fruit is juicy, acidulous, and very 
agreeable to the taste eaten raw ; but when 
boiled with sugar and the seeds removed, 
it forms a most delicious conserve of ex- 
cellent keeping properties. The foliage of 
the tree is very aromatic, and is sometimes 
used like the tea by pouring boiling water 
over it allowing it to rest for a time, when 
it forms a very refreshing beverage. 

EvuGenta uniriora.—-All the Eugenias 

do so well in the temperate and warm 
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regions of these colonies, that there is no 
reason why this handsome shrub, with its 
white, myrtle-like blossoms, followed by its 
wealth of scarlet fruit, should not be in 
every shrubbery. When ripe, the fruit 1- 
juicy and piquant, and in this state it 


forms a conserve, which has a delightful . 


perfume and flavor, like the conserve of 
Dog Rose hips. 
sandy soil on a hot-bed, and the plants, 
when they are large enough to handle, may 
be pricked. off in pots for a month or two, 
when they will be ready to transplant to 
the borders. This fruitis the Brazilian 
Cherry, and will do well. 


SLUGS AND SIGHS. 

A little boy, in preparing an essay on 
“Slugs,” said: “The slug is an animal with- 
out legs : that accounts for its being so 
slow. Its slowness, however, is only in 
movement. The way it can get round a 
flower bed and devour the best things is 
an eye-opener, especially. as it is invisible 
when the flower owner comes along.”’ 

Ycs, indeed! it is an eye-opener, and.a 
mouth-opener _ to. These . pestiferougs 
prowlers must have heard that we were 
coming to our new garden. Previously 
there was nothing worth eating; but now 
-——well, I should say the brutes came right 
through by the first express, bringing all 
their "relations with them. I put up a 
notice warning them off, but they took no 
heed whatever. Rather did they let them- 
selves go all out. It is slugs to the right, 
slugs to the left, slugs on the lawn, and 
slugs in the frames. 

T have dusted with lime, 
with soot, I snip every specimen of the 
gluttonous fraternity that I see, yet so 
many nooks and crannies exist that I al- 
most despair. 

Had TI not taken the precaution to sow a 
potful of each sort of Sweet Pea, IT should 
be wallowing in tears. 

Why do not the demoniacal finches and 
starlings tackle the vermin instead of add- 
ing tomy labors? And if they are incom- 
petent, let the robins, the wood pigeons, 
the crows, the blackbirds, the linnets, and 
the wagtails have a try. 

There is one consolation: A number of 
slugs found their way into geek pheerls. 8 
gardens instead of mine.—T. A. Y 


NARCISSUS EMPRESS: 

There is probably no Daffodil of the 
bicolor section that is a greater favorite 
than Empress, which combines in a marked 
degree the properties of refinement and 
size. The flower has pure white segments, 
of much substance, and a pure yellow trum- 
pet that recurves slightly at the charm- 
ingly frilled mouth. Empress is one of 
the most vigorous of the whole section, and 
is suitable for pot culture, borders, beds, 
or naturalising in grass. The fact that 
Empress is an old variety which has not 
been superseded in these days of highly- 
priced novelties, speaks volumes for its ex- 
cellence, and of the hold it has secured in 
general esteem.’ 
new ones, I should ’still say plant Narcissus 
Empress.—D. We 


The seed grows freely in | 


I have dusted 


Nothwithstanding the ’ : : 
’ flowering, but by keeping them steadily 
- growing all the year round. 
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‘SAXIFRAGA GUILDFORD > 
SEEDLING. 

The introduction of Saxifraga Rhei, has 
brought with it, in course of time, some 
lovely varieties, either seedlings or sports 
of it, and S. muscoides atropurpurea, of a 
better color than they. The term “better” 
is used in a narrow sense, inasmuch as it 
refers to depth of color alone, and is not 
intended as a disparagement of the pretty 
tints of S. Rhei. How many of these 
forms are really distinct I cannot venture 
to say at present, but one which has se- 
cured deserved praise is what is known as 
S. Guildford Seedling, a plant with the 
character of S. Rhei, but with deep crim- 
son colored flowers. I have just been into 
my garden to look at it again before writ- 
ing this note, and, making all allowance 
for one’s enthusiasm, one can safely say 
that it is a charming thing, which will, in 
course of time, as the plant becomes larger, 
give the garden a fresh feature of interest 
and pleasure. It appears to resemble 
greatly one not yet generally introduced, 
which is called §. Fergusoni, though S. 
Guildford Seedling seems to have larger 
and more finely colored flowers. However, 
S. Fergusoni has not been long enough here 
to warrant a fair comparison. It seems 
almost superfluous to say that 5S. Guildford 
Seedling hails from that garden of hardy 
flowers at Guildford over which the late 
Mr. Selfe Leonard presided with so much 
enthusiasm and knowledge. It is of the 
mossy section, and easily grown almost 
anywhere. 


SHOULD CYCLAMENS BE RESTED 

My earliest: experience of gardening was 
gained many years ago under a_practi- 
tioner of the old school, who, gardener-like, 
had tremendous faith in the soundness of 
his own methods, but not much opinion of 
the ways of others if they differed at all 
from his own. The Persian Cyclamen of 
twenty odd years ago was not the flower it 
is to-day, yet the old gardener in question 
grew some fine specimens, and when the 
plants were in flower the greenhouse con- 
taining them was a sight worth seeing. 

The process adopted was that of drying 
off and resting the plants after they had 
flowered. ‘The supply of water was gradu- 
ally lessened until it. was stopped alto- 
gether, and after the leaves had died off 
the pots were packed carefully away, and 
the corms treated to their annual rest. T 
do not think it would have been possible 
to persuade the gardener that his favorite 
plants could be grown so well on ae other 
principle than his own, though I am not 
sure whether he was aware thats any other 
system existed. 

A. few years ago, however, he received a 
severe shock, avd it happened in this way. 
He chanced to be paying a visit to a 
Cyclamen growing friend whose plants 
were a trifle better than anything he had 
ever grown himself. © Gardener-like, he 
asked how they were treated, and was ex- 
tremely astonished to learn that the magni- 
ficent results were obtained not by his 
own method of resting the plants after 
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creature in Christendom who is harder to 

conyince than an old gardener, and it was — 
not until the individual in. question had 

proved for himself that the Cyclamen is 

amenable to any other course of treatment 

than the one he had followed so long, that 

he would have faith in the non-resting 

system. 

Though opinions still differ as to the best 
means of growing Cyclamens, every year 
less faith is now pinned on the drying off 
and resting of the corms, which was at one 
time considered to be essential to success. 
In fact, illustrations prove that the Cycla- 
men is anything but a lazy plant, and does © 
not want to sleep away a couple of months 
of the summer if the necessary conditions 
are given for keeping it growing. On the 
other hand, it enjoys activity, and if after 
flowering the plants are kept steadily grow- 
ing through the summer in a cool frame, 
the way they respond in sending up flower 
spikes the following season shows how they 
appreciate the treatment. 

Probably these lines will meet the eye of 
some champion of the resting process, and 
though he would be quite justified i in tak- 
ing up cudgels on behalf of his view, before 
doing so let me ask him to give the non- 
resting method a trial. I have been the 
means of persuading several incredulous 
Cyclamen growers to do it, and in no in- 
stance has one gone back to the old way.— 
VERNON. 


‘THE SHASTA DAISY. 

We have this season seen some lovely 
specimens of this flower, and we are now 
more prepared to endorse the rather extra- 
vagant praises given it in America in 1902 
and 1903 than we were when it, flowered 12 
months ago. Some -plants now in bloom 
at Mr. Michael Hawker’s fine garden at 
Aldgate, in this State, certainly bear out 
most of the contentions of its introducer, 
Luther Burbank, of California. In our 
opinion it is destined to be one of the finest. - 
florist’s flowers ever introduced. Long 
stems, thin and willowy, not thick and 
stiff like the Chrysanthemum leucanthe- 
mum.. The yellow centre of the flower is 
small, while the outside rays of pure white 
petals are gracefully arranged, being long 
and in many cases spent curled. The 
plants grow only about 2 ft. high, the 
flower stems rising straight fr om the clump 
of roots. It is in flower for several weeks 
from December onward. _ The further 
facts of its being a perennial and thoroughuly 
hardv on the plain will further commend 
it to lovers of both good and new flowers. 
Many of the new things are simply new, 
and that is the best that can be said of 
them. That, however, is not the case with 
the Shasta Daisy. : 


ALYSSUM SAXATILE FL. PL. - 

In May gardens are bright with the 
mounds of yellow given by Alyssum saxa- 
tile, the Rock Madwort, which goes so well 
with the white of the Arabises and Iberises, 
and the purple of the majority of the 
Aubrietias in bloom at the same time in 
the rock garden. It is wellmamed, in. 
addition to Rock Madwort, the Gold Dust, 


for the small fiowers so clos:ly cevering 
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the grey leaves look as if the mines of the 
Rand, Klondyke, and Australia had been 
called upon to yield their wealth to de- 
orate our spring gardens. _ The common 


single Alyssum saxatile has few real rivals. 


in this way in spring, but its floral dura- 
tion is less prolonged than that of its off- 
spring with double flowers, known in cata- 
logues as A. saxatile fl. pl., a variety with 
blossoms of the same color, but lasting 
considerably longer in bloom, and standing 
' the trials of bad weather in a better man- 
ner. Like the type, it prefers a rather 


light soil and a sunny position, and is no-.. 


_ where so fine as. on a rockery, where it will 
give an unsurpassed effect in its season. 
its propagation is effected by means of cut- 
tings, and for this there is nothing better 
than the good old-fashioned plan of taking 
the slips off with a heel of the old wood 


and putting them under a handlight, water-, 


ing them. well after making the soil about 
them rather firm. The glass should then 
be put on and shaded until there are‘signs 
of growth, when the air may be gradually 
admitted, and the plants exposed to the 
light. They can be put in their per- 
manent positions in early autumn. I 
generally propagate as soon as the flower- 
ing season is over.—S. R. Norv. 


TWO DWARF VERONICAS. 


‘The country folk of East Anglia call the. 


little wild Veronica officinalis, or Speed- 
well, by the expressive name of Bird’s Eye. 
This wild species is perhaps more beauti- 
ful in color than our garden varieties, but 


in habit generally it does not compare with - 


such a sort as V. rupestris. This dwarf 
plant, with flowers of an intense blue, is 
extremely useful in the rock garden, as it 
blossoms after the great mass of spring 
flowering subjects is past, and, therefore, 
comes at a time when its blue blossoms are 
very acceptable. It is one of the diffi- 


culties of the owner of the rock garden to 


provide plants that yield summer flowers, 
but in this little Veronica a grand one is 
secured. 

It should not find a place among very 
minute and delicate subjects, or they may 
be choked and overrun, for this Veronica is 
a rampant grower. But give it a bold 
space to cover, or a great slab of rock over 
which to hang, and then, indeed, the mass 
of vivid blue is a sight to be remembered. 
I have never, however, seen this plant 
grown to such perfection as an edging as 
in a cold, heavy, clay soil. Small pieces 
were dibbled in one autumn. By the fol- 
lowing June it had become a close dwarf 
edging, literally hidden by blue flowers. 
By the second autumn it had become | yard 
across; and now every year a sharp spade 


is taken, and it is simply cut away to the 
This edging of blue is 


required width. 
backed by the white Clove scented flowers 
of Mrs. Sinkins Pink, and behind . that, 
again, the pink blossoms of that most desir- 
able of all the Hybrid Tea Roses Caroline 
Testout. It often happens that the 

_ Veronica, the Pinks, and the Roses are in 
hlossom at the same time, and then, in- 
deed, the combination proves a most happy 
one. 


The second dwarf Veronica that I would. 
mention is the dwarf V. repens. Beauti- 
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ful as it is, it always seems to me less ac- 
ceptable than the foregoing, as it flowers 
considerably earlier, that is to say with the 
mass of spring subjects. But the dense 
carpet of green is so thickly covered with 
its exceedingly dwarf blossoms that it 
never fails to win admiration. One au- 
thority describes the color of the blossoms 


-as milk white—if the milk happens to be 
watery that description very happily - 


describes them. As an edging this plant 
is most useful for the spring display, or it 
may be used to carpet the ground between 
bulbs.—F. M. Wetts. 


NEMESIA STRUMOSA SUTTONT. 

This is one of the most charming in the 
whole list of annuals. A subscriber has 
sent us a bunch of the flowers from a bed 
20 ft. long and 3 ft. wide grown in the hills. 
In general appearance the flower is like a 
small Snapdragon, but the brilliancy of the 
dark shades is like that of the finest. Cal- 
ceolarias. They vary from deep velvety 
crimson through brown, bright red,. bronze, 
orange, gambage, sulphur yellow, white, 
heliotrope, &c., with combinations of 3 or 
4 colors in many of the flowers, some hay- 
ing sulphur yellow in the lower half, white 
in the upper, and tipped with heliotrope. 
We have never seen such uncommon and 
striking combinations of color in any other 
flower. . 

The plants grow to about 12 inches high. 
For the plains the seed should be sown 
early in the autumn, from April to June, 
and picked off into beds and treated the 
same as the Phlox Drummondi. A treat 
is in store for growers of this uncommon 
flower. 


ROOF GARDENS IN EUROPE: 

This fascinating form of gardening has 
become very popular in Berlin, Paris, and 
other large cities in the last few years, and 
in many cases it is done on quite a large 
scale. The houses 
stories high, srbstantially and in many 
cases artistically built. Although the 
streets are usually wide, the courtyards are 
small and cramped. 

When being built the roofs are usually 
covered with zinc, on which wood, cement, 
and asphalt are put to prevent the water 
from entering the building. On the top 
of this, gravel to whatever depth required is 
put, and then earth from a few inches to a 
foot deep. arly in the summer annuals 
or bedding plants previously wellgrown on 
are then planted out, with here and there 
foliage plants in pots, such as Cordylines, 
&e. 

PRUNUS PISSARDI. 

As this note is being written Prunus 
Pissardi is in full bloom, and it seems an 
appropriate time to call attention to the 
fact that itis a pretty flowering tree as well’ 
as. one. which is appreciated for its dark 
foliage. It thus serves a double purpose 
in the garden, giving a host of small white 
flowers early in the year, and following 
that up by its striking foliage, so useful as 
a background to light-colored flowers. I 


was once greatly struck by the pretty | 


effect. given by a small grove of trees of 
Prunus Pissardi, rather thinly planted, 


are usually several] | 


which had between them. a number of 
Doronicums.. At the time I visited the 
garden the golden Doronicums were in full 


- bloom, and the sun glinting down upon 


them among the dark-leaved trees made 
a wonderfully fine picture. It is not diffi- 
cult to contrive many pretty effects with- 
out the use of more than one or two trees 
of the Prunus. As a “host’’ for a white 
climber, or in a border surrounded. by white 
or pale colored flowers, it is delightful. It 
is not generally known that the branches 
of the tree cut when in bud and taken inte 
the house will open in water.—s. A. 


CAMPANULA VIDALII. 

Vidal’s sellflower is a plant not toe 
often seen in bloom in this country. This 
is not surprising, as it is one of the plants 
which are in the “no man’s land” of garden- 
ing, being neither a hardy nor a green- 
house plant, and so destined apparently ta 
linger in the shades of neglect, and to be 
seldom grown except in the cool green- 
house, where it is often crowded out by the 
more popular flowers of the day—an un- 
merited expulsion, for it is pretty enough 
to deserve a good home. 

As a plant from the Azores, it can scar- 
cely be expected to be hardy, and in this 
case one’s expectations are fulfilled, despite 
the many attempts to cultivate it in the 
open in this country. 
few gardens in the south of Kngland or in 
the Green Isle where it will survive most 
of our winters in the open, but it may be 
taken for proved that Campanula Vidaliz 
requires to be grown either as a cold green- 
house plant or as one which can only be 
cultivated in the borders or on the rockery 
in summer. 

It well deserves any attention it needs. 
It. is a pretty plant, with thick, fleshy 
leaves, notched or serrated at the edges. 
It grows from 1 foot to 2 feet high, and 
bears racemes of rather creamy white, waxy 
flowers of a pleasing form, such as is seer 
in few other members of the genus Cam- 
panula, which comprises so many charming 
plants. It is altogether a distinct’ and 
pleasing plant, deserving a better fate than 
the comparative neglect under which it 
suffers. : 

Campanula Vidalii has been in cultiva- 
tion for rather more than fifty years. It 
should have a rather dry and warm position 
when out of doors in summer, and when 
grown in a greenhouse is all the better for 
being placed outside for a short time after 
blooming. I may add that I have tried 
to winter this Bellflower in the open my- 
self, but the plants always perished._S. R: 
Norv. 


GLADIOLUS VITALITY. 

At a meeting of the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on. October 21st, 1902, a spike of Gladiolus 
3 ft. 8 in. high was shown. It was the 


There may be a- 


—~ 


growth from a corm which had remained _ 


out of the ground and ‘neglected from ~ 


October, 1900, to June, 1902, when it was 
planted. 


[Ep.—We know of such cases , 


having occurred here in South Australia, . 


where, after being 21 months out of the 
ground, Gladiolus bulbs . have, whem 
planted, grown and flowered.] |. . 


i 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GRASSES. 
By J. G. O. Tepper, F.L.S., F.S.Sc., &c. 
(Continued.) 

POACEZ. 

The Poaceew are distinguished almost 
universally (according to Bentham) by the 
entire absence of a joint or articulation 
below the lower empty glumes, which, 
therefore, remain attached to the footstalk, 


~ while the seedbearing ones alone fall off. 


A second character, not quite so persistent, 
is that the staminate or male flower is al- 
ways above the pistillate or female when 
the ‘two exist on the same pedicel, whichis 
not always the case. To this division be- 
long the most important cereals furnishing 
food for mankind, such as wheat, barley, 
vats, rye, millet, rice, &c. It is divided 
into eight tribes by Bentham (Journal 
Linn. Soc., vol. xix., 75), viz., Phalaride, 
Agrostide, Isachnee, Avenex, Chloridex, 
¥Festucex, Horde, and Bambuse, most of 
which have ; representatives. among our 
indigenous grasses. 

Phalaris minor, L., an annual and a close 
relation to the well-known Canary-seed 
Grass, has been introduced from Southern 
Europe, and represents the first of the 
above tribes. It is often found along 
watercourses, in fields and gardens, and is 
easily recognisable by its broad, long 
deaves, stiff, frequently geniculated or 
knee-joined stem, and its short, cylindrical, 
very dense ear or head: it is a very good 
admixture with the hay. 

Ehrharta stipoides, Labillardiere, occurs 
along all our watercourses and gullies; also 
an most undisturbed fields with fairly loose 
and rich soil, but not in stiff red clays, and 
is one of our best fodder grasses, bearing 
close feeding within half an inch of the 
ground, and yet covering it almost entirely. 


_If fed or cut close it forms short rhizomes, 


bearing rather broad soft leaves from one 
to three inches, but if allowed to grow 
rank it forms dense tufts, gradually in- 
creasing in size, and the leaves attain -a 


“dength of eight to twelve inches or more. 


«.3 they die successively the grass assumes 
2 dried up, unsightly form, totally unlike 
atself in a vigorous state. If properly 
treated, after planting the stools rather 
closely, it proves a splendid lawn grass, far 
‘superior to those usually employed for the 
purpose, and survives the fierce heat of 
summer easily with very moderate water- 
ing. The stems are very slender, erect or 
procumbent, and from one to two feet high. 


“The head forms a loose panicle, with dis- 


4ant, erect branches, is from three to six 
inches long, and very inconspicuous com- 
pared with most others. The spikelets. 
which are under half an inch, have six 
glumes, of which the outer persistent ones 
are short, the next pair long, narrow, and 


- bearing awns, while the last are shorter and 


without awns. The single flower on each 
spikelet has four or two stamens, and is.at 
the summit of the spikelet. Under. cul- 
tivation the grass produces its flowers and 
seed. almost all the year round, the prin- 
cipal season being during summer. 

This species extends through all Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania to New Zealand, tho 
other five Australian species being much 
more restricted, 


Avistida Behriana, F. vy. M., extends over 
the greater part of subtropical Australia, 
but not to Western Australia and Tas- 
mania. It, and the five other species re- 
corded for the province, is not now by any 
means conspicuous by its abundance, as it 
also has been largely replaced by the more 
prolific intruder Festuca bromoides, the 
Silver Grass, an annual which is now the 
most abundant grass on our fields and hill- 
sides. The main distinction of the genus 
is the three-branched awn of the spikelets, 
and that of the species, that the compara- 
tively short panicle (or head) is broad and 
dense, and its awns long. ‘The leaves are 
narrow, usually flat at the base, but awn- 
like beyond, the upper sheath being rather 
broad and loose. The stem is usually un- 
der twelve inches, and the panicle two ‘to 
three, and, according to Bentham, almost 
as wide. It is a very good fodder grass, 
but appears to be mostly of annual dura- 
tion. Baron F. y. Mueller records it as 
occurring from St. Vincent’s Gulf to the 
Murray and Lake Hindmarsh ; the writer 
collected it about Ardrossan, Yorke’s 
Peninsula. One species, A. hygrometrica, 
R. Br., is peculiar to North Australia, two 
others to New South Wales and Queens- 
land, while the six South Australian ones 
are also found in the same colonies, and 
partly in Victoria. 

Stipa elegantissima, Labill., introduces 
the true speargrasses, and is one of the 
handsomest, as the name implies, but not 
very important, as it only can subsist in 
the mallee and other scrublands, under 
the shelter of dense prickly shrubs, such 
as Styphelia patula, Hakea rugosa, &c., 
which effectively protect the delicate, truly 
ornamental grass against its enemies, the 
sheep and cattle. It is perennial, and 
when young forms small tufts, with soft, 
long, very narrow, and pointed leaves. The 
slender stems, branching and re-branching 
at every knot (or node) where also a nar- 
row leaf, two or three inches in length, is 


placed—soon climb to the summit of the 


shrub, attaining a height of two to five feet, 
and develop there during August and Sep- 
tember, their very loose panicles. These 
are several inches long, and composed of 
very numerous long and slender branches, 
densely beset with long, white, feather- 
like hairs. The short spikelets consist of 
three glumes, are brown, and bear a long 
awn, which also !s beset with long but dis- 
tant sete. The fruit resembles (as in all 
the species) a spear (hence the popular 
name), and is composed of the upper glume 
enclosing the seed, about one-third of an 
inch long, and forms the sharply-pointed 
and barbed head, while the long awn, 
spirally-twisted part of its length, and bent 
when dry, forms the shaft. 

The “Elegant Speargrass” occurs over all 
Australia, but is absent in Tasmania, al- 
thought it occurs at Kangaroo Island, from 
the seacoast at Queenscliffe to the higher 
scrublands. 

Stipa flavescens, Labill., is a much 
coarser erect grass, also perennial, and 
two to three feet high when in fruit. The 
leaves are not very long, narrow, usually 
flat at base, but the rest rolled up, more 
or less rigid, and usually smooth. © The 


_records a short time ago. 


7 
oe Ss a ree a en 
panicle is narrow, dense, and six to twelve 
long when iully developed. ‘The fruiting 
inner glume (chaff) is seated upon a long 
silk-hairy stalklet, and forms two teeth at 
the base of the awn, which is also hairy. 


‘The “Yellowish Speargrass,” named from 


the color of its panicle, has been collected 
by the writer on Yorke’s Peninsula, and is 
recorded from the neighborhood of Ade- 


laide (Hallett’s Cove?) and Fowler’s Bay. 


Tt extends from Western Australia to New 


“South Wales and Tasmania, but not in 


Queensland. 

Stipa teretifolia, Steudel, is allied to 
last, the stems forming erect stiff tufts up 
to two feet high; the slender leaves are 
terete, or needle-like, but not very stiff, 
and as long or longer than the stems. The _ 
panicles are narrower, and the awns much 


‘shorter than those of the last species. ~It 


occurs at Kangaroo Island (probably also 
on Yorke’s Peninsula), in Western Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, and Tasmarfia. 

Stipa setacea, R. Br., is a tufted grass, 
with short,-fine leaves and a slender stem, 
from one to two feet high. The ligula, or 
appendages tothe leafsheath where the leaf 
is attached, are lengthened, and not bristly. 


\ The fruiting glume is much shorter than 


the outer ones, and velvet-hairy (hence the 
name). The loose panicle is up to ten 
inches Jong, and its awns toabove two. It 
is recorded from Port Augusta, Crystal 
Brook, and the Murray, and extends over 
all Australia, and to Tasmania. 

(To be continued.) 


RED SPIDER. 


This is a pretty constant annual visitor 
in some vineries at this season. It may 
be kept in check if caught in time by 
sponging with soap and water; pure hot 
water syringed on the foliage without 
touching the fruit is a more drastic mea- _ 
sure, worth pursuing in bad cases. As a 
preventive, the hot water pipes should be 
painted from time to time with a mixture 
of sulphur, soft soap, soot, and water. It 
is most readily kept at bay in the case of 
peaches by means of washing the foliage 
daily with clean water. If spider does get 
a hold, hot water and soap must be used ; 
it cannot be trifled with. Fumigation 
and evaporation by means of nicotine pre- 
parations are alike dangerous in the case 
of the peach. 


A GARDENER WHO CLIPPED A 
BIRCH-TREE. 


I have seen our friend the jobbing gar- 
dener commit a good few atrocities in my 
time, but 1 think one of him eclipsed all 
He was called in 
to tidy up and do necessary work in a 
suburban garden, which was adorned by, 
among other things, two elegent Birch 
trees. Whether he thought that their 
pendulous elegant branches compared un- 
favorably with those of the mop-headed 
Acacias next door I know not, but I do 
know that he used knife and’ shears ‘on 
them to such an extent that their size was 
reduced two-thirds, while their contour was 
such as an Association football might envy. 
Could vandalism farther go?—REeEcis: | 


WEEDS. 


(A Paper read at the November meeting of the 
Hawkesbury Agricnitural ~ociety.) 


By C. T. Musson. 

Definition of Weeds.—Weeds are a re- 
markable (I had written misunderstood) 
group of plants. The ceaselessly persis 
tent qualities they possess if found in man 
would merit unstinted praise. For have 
they not found the way to live everywhere 
and to multiply exceedingly in spite of 
our increasing attention to them and of 
all other obstacles? 

There is something in the definition of 
weeds given by one of our students. 
“Weeds are things which Adam had to 
contend with in the Garden of Eden for 
disobeying 'God ;” if we read this, “‘weeds 
are things which man has to contend with 
in the great world’s farm,’ we have a 
good working definition, and we may note 
_ that the weeds win or we must: there are 
no half measures in nature. Our atti- 
tude towards them should be that of a 
philosopher—they are here; they must be 
endured ; but we must fight them, and we 
must win. 

For practical purposes we adopt as the 
point of view from which to consider 
weeds that of a grower who requires soil 
produce in sufficient quantity (commonly 
understood as a large quantity), and of 
good quality (quality is often sacrificed for 
quantity; a mistake made by all except 
those who know the result). Our stand- 
point is therefore a personal one. 

Now what-do-we-really mean by the 
word “Weed?” It is necessary to get a 
definition as accurate as possible as to 
what plants are weeds, and why, and then 
consider which of them need our special 
attention; for many are neutral in their 
action. We. may describe as “weeds,” 
“any plants growing out of what we con- 
sider their home position, if they interfere 
with us in any way.’ Couch is a weed 
in. the orchard, whilst in the paddock is a 
useful plant. Another good definition is 
- “plants which tend to take prevalent pos- 
session of the soil used for man’s purpose, 
irrespective of his will.” Still another, 
“any uncultivated plant when  trouble- 
some.” This latter we can take as our 
idea of a weed; and weeds are mostly 
herbs. It is an interesting fact: that 
weeds are weeds in that they have been 
successful in resisting the adverse in- 
fluences in life: they are the successful 
competitors in the plant race for positions 
as colonists; they are hardy, prolific, 
ubiquitous, successful travellers, not at all 
fastidious as to soil, situation, or food; 
they respond luxuriantly to the good 
things of life. 3 

Consequent upon the mildness of our 
climate, and for other reasons, they have 
exceptional chances in this country ; there 
is- every opportunity here for pushing 
plant travellers to get a footing. In cul- 
tivating we make the ground bare: our 
native grasses are more or less of a tus- 


socky habit, hence there occur numerous” 


hare patches of soil between the indivi- 
duals forming the plant covering. (Couch 
is a colonist of a kind; in early days it 
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was not nearly so widespread as at pre- 
sent.) Animals make trees and fences 
their rubbing posts and lay bare the soil 
by trampling about them. Our stock 
routes are of soft ground mostly, and 
readily become bare under the influence of 
grazing and the wear and tear of innumer- 
able feet. On these bared patches seeds 
fall, and with the first rain germinate; all 
seeds then have an equal chance. The 
weeds, of exceptionally hardy nature push 
up and frequently crowd out the native 
vegetation; sometimes of course not en- 
tirely to our disadvantage. 

Nature started making the hardy weeds 
what they are, and man with his cultivar 
tion process finished the process by pro- 
viding opportunities for such plants as 
developed the talent to become the suc- 
cessful invaders, our “weeds!” Their 


Carrot-weed. 


hardihood and numbers are due to special 
endowments which fit them for success in 
the battle of life. Possession of these en- 
dowments gives them an inherent power 
to seize every opportunity presented. 
These endowments have actually made 
weeds travellers; chief amongst the causes 
which have made them aggressive is the 
fact that they have means for ready and 
certain distribution; the seeds. or fruits 
are constructed in such a way that they 
have exceptional facilities in this direc- 
tion; for instance in the possession of a 
balloon-like attachment as in thistles and 
dandelion, or of hooks for attachment to 
animals, as in burr-plants. pa 

No doubt the increase of weeds is 
largely due to neglect from growers not 
being aware of their noxious nature and 
power of spreading and consequently leav- 
ing them alone, together with the occu- 
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pancy of large areas of land and the ab~ 
sence of an “off season when attention 
could be specially directed to their exter- 
mination or redugtion. 

If we are to understand weeds and adopt 
the right view as to their nature and 
action, we must first recognise the facts 
stated. and grasp the idea that from the 
weed point of view they are the successful 
colonists amongst plants; this will help us 
in fighting them, for if we know the rea- 
sons why they are strong we can attack 
them at such times and in such manner 
as will prevent them developing their 
strength ; thus they remain weak, without 
those special powers which render them 
strong to fix themselves and retain their 
hold. ini 
Is the strong point seeding? Then. we 
must prevent it. The Canada thistle pre~ 
duces 42,000 seeds, a mallow 16,500, sow 
thistle 19,000, pigface 100,000: (the num-— 
bers are approximations). ‘ 

Is the possession of underground stems 
or tough root-stocks the strong point? 
Then we must prevent the plant digesting 
and breathing by not allowing leaves to 
develop, for they are the stomach and 
lungs of the plant. 

It will be seen, therefore, that’ we 
strengthen our position if we know ‘the 
habits of the various weeds; no two-are 
alike, and the contrivances they possess of 


_ special use to their needs are as varied’ as 


the plants themselves. They all, ‘how- 
ever, possess one characteristic in common, 
perhaps, the most important of all, adapta- 
bility; a vxemarkable ability to adapt 
themselves to any and every kind of sur 
rounding. 2 
In this country we haye many remark— 
able structural features in the native 
plants which enable them to tide over the 
droughty periods—but the weeds are never 
in the rear; Nature’s hard and relentless 


. school in which it is live or die, has de 


veloped them as we find them to-day, push- 
ing in and. along anywhere and . every~ 


- where. 95> . 


Tur, Bap Pornrs or WEEDS. : 
In reviewing weeds we may recapitulate 


‘shortly the reasons why they are detri~ 


mental. Ey 
(a) They involve extra labor and may 
even bring about a change of rotation. | 
(b) They establish competition for food 
materials and light and smother. out 
weaker or even useful plants; it depends 
largely on the stage of growth whether 
weeds smother the crop or the reverse, im 
some cases they do take complete posses- 
sion of the ground and may thus crowd 
out completely everything else. We may 
note in passing that (other things beimg 
equal) weeds are hardy and prolific as com- 
pared with most cultivated plants, for the 
very fact of cultivation coddles the latter 
into a more or less weakly condition— 


chiefly because they are forced along one 


line of, development to the suppression of 
ather phases of the plant life, thus disturh- 
ing the natural balance; in such a condi- 
tion plants become more liable to disease. 
(c) Weeds encourage evaporation of soil 
moisture. The amount evaporated here 


a a —— el 


‘smelling nature. 
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in one year may be set down approxi- 
mately. as follows, based on the actual 
amount measured as lost from a water sur- 
face during 1902, and observation by Mr. 


Russell at Sydney Observatory : 


Water ‘ , Evaporatiou 
Annual | evaporatea | wha | 
trom bare ! f Le ees from a 
Rainfall | earth; sur- | 1 aa ert a | 
face con- ue ee by water 
Average. stantly coves ad y 
loosened, MEE surface. 
i | | 
32 inches, | 47 inches. 


33 inches, - | 45 inches. | 
———oo en nk eee 
Of course there must be moisture to eva- 
porate or the process slows down and may 
stop: the effect of plants on evaporation 
is, however, well seen in these figures. 

(d) Weeds afford a shelter and food for 
injurious insects and plant parasites. The 


Cat’ Heads—bad weed in paddocks. 


common wild cresses (pepper weed and 
wild carrot, for ifstance) are the hosts of 
two very injurious fungus parasites which 
attack cauliflowers, cabbages, turnip, and 
rape at times. Henbane is the host of a 
common and destructive tobacco disease. 
Hence we say, keep down these and such 
like doubly-detrimental weeds by all 
means in our power. Of course, we must 
know the weeds and parasites; herein is 
one important reason for gaining know- 
ledge on this question. - 

(e) Weeds add impurities to grain or 
green feed, of a prickly, sticky, or evil- 
“Some are bad milk 
tainters, whilst some are poisonous or 
otherwise detrimental to stock. At the 
present time we have under investigation 
at the College a case of milk tainting .e- 


sulting in serious loss from inferior butter. 

‘Also, another important case in the 

poisoning of some of our sheep, the sus- 

pected plant being the Yellow Rush Lily, 

a small introduced Iris. 

SPECIAL VALUE TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
ATTACHING TO A CONSIDERATION OF 
WEEDS. 

Finally, an aspect of tae question that 
brings you all into more active interest in 
the weeds, if such could be the case, 18: 
What can you do in the matter besides the 
ordinary weed destruction that occurs dur- 
ing farm work! By 

There is much to be done, chiefly in 
three special lines of _ work, where co- 
operation would accomplish great results. 

lst. Make a combined effort in the 
direction of trying to prevent the 
spread of the noxious weeds we 
have in the district already. 
Qnd. Interest yourselves individually 
and collectively in preventing the 
-lodgment of any new weed in your 
district that is likely to be detri- 
mental. 
3rd. Plant no weed seeds. 
To carry out the first point it is neces- 


‘sary to know what: weeds. we have, and 


which of them demand special attention. 
Several specially noxious things have 
newly arrived or are spreading in other dis- 


-triets; they need not spread here if fore- 


warned is forearmed. 
T therefore suggest that steps be taken 


through the members of this Society to 


obtain a census of the weeds of the district, 
where they are located, and their compara- 
sive quantity. 

: ‘We shall i. glad to receive at the Col- 
lege any collections or individual plants for 
;dentification and report, and are prepared 
to carry out all the necessary work in com- 
piling the materials for such a. census as 1s 
suggested. The children might be en- 
couraged to keep their eyes open and their 
hands busy in getting specimens of all 
weeds. 

Secondly, keep on the lookout for new 
things in weeds. “You are the eyes and 
the brain of the agricultural producers of 
the district. Every day you look over an 
extensive area of land. Anything new 
to you should be immediately investigated 
as to its qualities. A dangerous enemy 
might thus be detected before too late, and 
a snecial effort made to get rid of it. 

T know a parson in the States who 
wanted the fence round his church pro- 
perty painted. His people were not well 
off. They could not give much money, 
but they clubbed together, bought the 
materials, met one Saturday afternoon, 
and painted the fence. Why could not we 
do the same kind of thing to eradicate 
something which might be a menace to our 
district?) No Agricultural Society should 


be so apathetic as to. allow the sweet. briar, 


for example, to begin, as a few plants scat- 
tered here and there ina few years cover 
many hundred ‘acres. when a few willing 
hands could clear off the unwelcome in- 
truders in a few hours. In this direction 
good work could he dene by a Society tak- 
ing such steps as were considered desirable 
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in the interests of the community, even to 
the extent of holding a working “Bee.” 
Just now we are at an interesting stage 
in the weed question. The drought has, 
in the importation of stock food, brought 
in many plants new to the country; it 
behoves us to see that nothing detrimental 
gets a footing here. Of all places the roads 
and railways should be watched, for there 
the aliens commonly get a first footing. 


_ The third point is one of equal impor- 


tance with the other two. See to it that 
no weed seeds are planted with your crop 
seeds so far as it is possible to prevent it. 
We recently had under investigation a 
sample of wheat containing a large per- 
centage of corn-cockle seeds. Such wheat, 
if the weed were not got rid of, would, if 
sown, give very impure results, and with 


Docks. 


this weed-seed admixed might, if used. far 
flour, be positively dangerous to human 
life. This subject engages considerable at- 
tention at the College, and any seed sent 
for examination will receive prompt atten- 
tion and report. 

Before sowing; then, always cxamine 
your seed carefully; if it contains weed- 
seeds, screen it and get rid of them; do 
not throw them out, but put them in the 
fire, or, better still, parcel them up and let 


“us have them with all particulars at some 


convenient opportunity. 

_ Should the Society feel disposed to act 
in the ways: indicated I will ask permis- 
sion to prepare a set of the district weeds 


with remarks indicating those needing 


special attention, for framing. Such a 


NR cane 
2 i Hike. 
iin 


ner 
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framed. set hung in your meeting place 
would form reference material which 
doubtless would be of great use. The 
principal would be glad for you to consider 
that the College will act at all times in 
the capacity of Consulting Plant Doctor. 

Bureaus for Weed and Seed matters 
would be an interesting and important de- 
parture from the old lines of work in such 
societies as yours. You would be in- 
the greatest value to members as indivi- 
duals and to the district in naa they are 
located. 


Ovr Worst Locat WrepDs.: : 
During the lecture members were asked 
to fill in circulars handed round with the 
names of the six weeds in their district, 
with the following result, plants being 
named in the order of importance they ob- 
tained in the voting. . No. 17 is at pre- 
sent unknown to us. No. 18 must have 
been evidently named as a pest of the 
augurating new work that would prove of 

State—not being found here. 

N.s.W. Agricultural Gazette. 


BAD WEEDS. 


Latin Name. 
. Xanthium spinosum 


Common Nasr. 
i Bathurst Burr © 


‘ 


2 Nut Grass, Pig Nut . Cyperus rotundus 


3 Thistles 
species 
4 Docks B ) 


5 Sorrel . Rumex acetosella 


6 Balm Stageer Weed . Stachys arvensis 
Z Sauey Boh, Thorney Dock 
Chinesa Burr... 
8 Wild Carrot Be 
9 Blue Top, Mother Gun- 
ther, Cobbler’s Pegs 
20 Johnson grass... 
41 Cats’ heads on 
12 Paddy lucerne ... 


13 Dandelion 


Centaura calatropa 


- Senebiera didyma _ 
Verbena borariensis 


S Sorghum halepense 
... Emex Australis 
. Sida retusa 


14. Sweet briar . Rosa rubiginosa 


45 Blackthorn 
16 Dodder 
i7 Oiltree ... i 
18 Water Hyacinth ... ... Pontederia 
PASPALUM DILATATUM. 
H. W. Porrs. 

The season this year has been especially 

favorable to the growth of this grass. So 
dense and prolific are they at this College 
that we have thought it well to illustrate 
three of the plots at different ages. 
_ Plot No. | is near the piggery, and was 
planted the first week of September this 
year, and hence is only three months old. 
This crop is being cut for the pigs. They, 
especially the boars, eat it with great 
xelish, and in it we find one of the most 
miseful adjuncts to sty feeding we possess. 
It is cut fresh every day and thrown into 
the sties. 

Plot No. 2 was planted in poor sandy 
joam in August, 1902, so that this plot is 
only sixteen months old. The growth 
here all through last summer's dr ought was 
_vigorous, and a heavy crop of rich succulent 
feed was available in mid-summer. | 
_ Plot No. 3 has been planted two and a- 

halt years, and throughout the two years’ 
drought give us ample evidence of its 
drought-resisting qualifications. This sea- 
son, when it reached the average height of 
5 ft. 6 in., it was cut for hay, Spree gave a 
return of 18 tons 2 ewt. 1 qr. and 8 lb. per 
acre greenstuff, equal to 6 tons of hay per. 
acre. 


... Bursaria spinosa 
. Cuscuta epithymun 
? 


. 


. Carduus, &e , (several ~ 


as ... Rumex, (several species) 


. Hypocharis (two species) 


The nutritive food value of Pas- ~ 


' Remarks Maps. 3 

Burrs depreciate wool. Good for nothing. 
Hard to exterminate. Injurious to 
grazing paddocks. <A great nuisance in 
horses’ tails and manes. 

Bad in cultivated land. A great plant food 
robber. Impossible to exterminate it. 
Will grow through and spoil potatoes. 

Useless. _ Spreads rapidly. In time takes 
complete charge of well grassed land. 

Will slightly taint milk. Almost unkill- 
able. Hard to deal with if allowed time 
before working through them. Useless 
for stock. 

Difficult to eradicate. Useless. Very per- 
sistent and rapid in growth. Chokes 
crops. 

Useless. Dangerous to atock eating it. 
Causes weakness in working horses. 

Absolutely useless. Very bad weed. Spoils 
hay. 

Milk ieanter of the worst kind. 

Strong grower. Smothers all 
Useless for fodder. 

Injures crops. Difficult to eradicate. 

Very bad weed. Stock will not touch it. 

Although stock will oat tops, is a bad weed. 
in grass land. 

Said to produce stringhalt 
Smothers grasses. 

Mosopolises grass land. Diffinult to get 
rid of. 

Monopolises grass land. 

A lucerne destroyer. 

Poisorous to stock, © 

Impedes navigation. 


grasses. 


in horses. 


Plot 1.-Paspalum at H.A. College. 
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ae dilatatum-is very high. Its suc- 
culence and palatability is unquestioned 
for any kind of stock, particularly horses, 
cattle, and pigs. Its richest growth is in. 
early summer, and its succulence and. 
greenness prevails throughout the summer. 
It will stand heavy stacking in summer,. 
and provides green food when the majority 
of other grasses are dry, colorless, parched,. 
and innutritious. In addition, whilst ib. 
displays a partiality for rich moist soils, 
our experience goes to prove that it will 
provide excellent fodder of great quantity” 
‘on poor soils in dry areas. This season 
“will bring into prominence the necessity 
for making provisions against fires in the 
paddocks. The luxuriance of growth in. 
all directions points to great dangers dur- 
ing the warm weather. Fire-breaks will 
have to be made, all entailing expense. 

This brings to mind the great possibili-- 
ties existing in the growth of Paspalum 
dilatatum to act as natural fire-breaks. In- 
stead of ploughing long strips of land year 
after year, why not plough and at the same 
time plant Paspalum? It is always green 
enough in summer to resist fire, and thus. 
we secure the dual advantage of a summer 
grass and a fire-break. This idea was dis- 
cussed in this “Gazette” by Mr. C. Robin- 
son, and in Victoria two years ago, and the 
Railway Commissioners of that State are- 
carrying out a series of tests along several 
railway lines to test the value of the grass. 
in this direction: 

ORCHARD NOTES 
W. J. ALLEN. 

Whether or not it would ever be possible - 
to give to each grower just what he con-. 
siders the correct quantity of rain to suit 
the requirements of his individual case is a- 
conundrum which no person in the flesh_ 


REL To alt tae nged Ae ah en PR 
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can answer satisfactorily, as wherever you 
go you will find those who wish either that 
the rain would let up for a season. or those 
who are praying for its appearance. Next 
to irrigation, it is perhaps the most vexed 
question of the day, because while few un- 
derstand the former, we all know about the 
latter and can ‘discuss it. understandingly. 
There can be no doubt, however, that in 
many instances, the wet season has been 
responsible for a good deal of the damage 
which has overtaken many of the crops, 
and scab of the apple and black spot of the 
vines are undoubtedly flourishing under 
the existing wet conditions, yet I fancy 
there are not many of the stock-owners who 
are complaining of the over Juxuriance of 
the growth this season. 

The season has not only been wet, but it 
has been cool, and while those engaged in 
strawberry culture have little to find fault 
with, those engaged in growing apples, 
grapes, oranges, and peaches are compelled 
to fight the various fungus diseases with 
unceasing energy. As above stated, there 
is considerable black spot or apple scab on 
some varieties of apples. The Granny 
Smith appears to have suffered the most, 
while we find the 5-Crown Pippin fairly 
immune from it. I have visited orchards 
where, owing to the presence of this 
disease, the crop will only amount to about, 
a quarter of what is usually harvested, and 
it is found that those trees growing in the 
lower levels are the worst sufferers. If 
the advice given in these notes from month 
to month had been followed and the trees 
sprayed in the spring and again after the 
fruit was well set, the loss from this disease 
would not have been anything like so great. 
In our Bathurst orchard, where we have a 
good many apples growing, we haye not 
lost any fruit through scab, not even the 
Granny Smith, but the trees had all been 
well sprayed, which accounts for their good 
condition. 

IT regret to say that in most of the cooler 
districts the peach crop will be a failure, 
owing, I fancy, to the very cool nights in 
the early part of the season . 

In many places the oranges did not 
bloom well, more particularly the seedling 
varieties, and in consequence the crops will 
be light in these places, while in other dis- 


tricts the crops of this fruit are the heaviest 


for years. 
It is well’ to keep the orchards tho- 


roughly cultivated and free from’ weeds; 


this, of course, doés not apply to those’ on 
steep hillsides in districts where ‘the rain- 
fall is heavy throughout the summer. 


Where apples are growing see that the’ 


bandages are looked at regularly, and all 
moth-infested fruit picked up and boiled or 
fed to pigs; and it is not too late to give 
the tree a spraying with arsenite of soda. 


‘or Paris Green to help keep the codlin. 
moth in check, as at this season of the year. 


it will be found very active, and. the 


orchard must receiye every care if. the .. 


‘grower expects to harvest much clean fruit. 
In every apple-growing district which I 

_visit five out of every six growers are 
praying for a Pests Bill, and say they will 
never do well until they get it: 


At time of writing tuese notes it is too 


early to say whether we will be troubled 
with the fruit-fly, but should it make its 
appearance see that all fly-infested fruit is 
picked up and boiled, so as to keep this 
pest under as much as possible. 

Wherever a tree is found growing too 
thick it might with advantage be thinned 
out, cutting back the superfluous growth 
to within three inches of the main 
branches, so as to encourage it to develop 
fruit spurs in the proper. place. Trees 
found going to wood and not bearing may 
be headed in, thus lessening the winter’s 
pruning to a certain extent, and at the 
same time helping the tree to throw out 
fruit buds. j 

Some of our best drying varieties of 
peaches will ripen towards the latter part 
of this month, and I advise those who in- 
tend drying any to see that they are thor- 
oughly ripe before they are picked, then 
cut in halves and placed in the fumigator 
for two or three hours. If dried in the 
sun see that they are kept free from dust, 
as nothing damages the newly-cut fruit so 
much as a coating of dust. 
ford and Elberta peaches make excellent 
bottled fruits, and for those who intend to 
process them in this way I would recom- 
mend the use of these varieties. A good 
syrup is made by mixing 4 lb. of best 
brewers crystals to the gallon of water. 
After boiling for twenty minutes, strain 
and allow to cool, then, having peeled, 
halved, and packed the jars tightly with 
the fruit, fill up the boftles with the cold 
syrup; place the tops on the bottles, but 
not the rubbers, then place them in a cop- 
per, arranging them so that they can 
neither touch the bottom, sides, nor each 
other, using either strips of wood or cloths 
for the purpose. - Fill the copper with 
cold water to a depth of thrée-quarters the 
height of the jars, and light the fire under 
the copper. After the water comes to a 
boil, cook for from 20 to 30 minutes, ac- 
cording to ripeness of the fruit, then re- 
move from the copper and fill each jar to 


_ overflowing with boiling syrup kept on one 


side for the purpose. Put on the rubber 
rings and screw on the tops, and allow to 
cool slowly before storing in a cool place. 
See that all fruit intended for market is 
well-graded and packed so as to present a 
good appearance when opened up. If the 
variety is inclined to be soft and easily 
bruised, pick a little on the green side so 


that it will not be over-ripe and bruised 


when it reaches the consumer. 
American fruits have landed in Sydney 


_ in. good condition during the last few 


months, the plums and peaches being 

packed similarly to eggs, and in such a man- 

ner that it was almost impossible for them 

to become bruised in transit. _ The prin- 

cipal fruits imported were apples, peaches, 

plums, pears, and grapes. ~ ee 
; N.+.W. A rricul!ural Gazette. 


Farm-yard or Stable Manure.—This isa 
general manure, and contains all the ele- 


-ments requisite for the tree’s growth; as 


a general rule, it is very much. neglected 
in these colonies, and in no case have ! 
seen 1t taken anything like the care of that 


it deserves. 
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Ji kept at all, it is usually” 
thrown into the heap anyhow, and exposed 
to all weathers, so that when used’ its 
manurial properties have often been 
washed clean out of it. Farm-yard manure 
to be properly made should be thrown 
into a heap, which should be protected 
from the weather, and no soakage should 
be allowed to run from the heap. ‘The 
heap should be turned, so as to prevent 
the manure from burning, and to mix it, 
so that it will rot properly and evenly, as 
a well-made heap of farm-yard manure will 
cut out like cheese, even when there is 
a large amount of litter mixed with the 
urine and dung of the animals producing 
the manure. When farm-yard manure is; 
well made and thoroughly rotted there is 
no fear of any weeds growing from it, but 
when thrown into a heap anywhere, or used 
fresh, stable or farm-yard manure is a fre- 
quent source of weeds. If, when turning ” 
the manure heap, it is found to be at all 
dry or musty, then it is necessary to damp 
it, either with water or, better still, with 
liquid manure, when a proper rot will take 
place. Where the soil is at all heavy, 
farm-yard manure has a very beneficiaf 
effect when ploughed in well or only par- 
tially rotten, as the manure tends te 
lighten the soil and keep it more open 
Farm-yard manure should be applied to the 
soil by being spread on the surface and 
then ploughed in. For orchard purposes 
it should be applied at the time of the win- 
ter ploughing. 

Instead of destroying all waste materials 
about a place, such as weeds, leaves, clean- 
ingsup of road ditches, &c., it is a good 
plan to compost thenr with lime, when, if 
well turned. and rotted, they will form a 
valuable manure for spreading round trees. 

In soils deficient in nitrogen and or- 
ganic matter the cheapest way to make 
good these deficiencies is by green-crop 
manuring, and for this purpose the best 
crops to grow are—cow peas, field-peas, 
vetches, red clover, and Trifolium in- 
carnatum, which should be ploughed in — 
when thie pods are forming; but before the 
seed is sufficiently advanced to germinate - 
All leguminous plants have the power of - 
obtaining nitrogen direct ficiu tie 
atmosphere, and of storing it up in their 
roots, and this is especially the case with 
the cow-pea; so that when these crops are 
ploughed in they add a large amount or 
nitrogen to the soil, and in the case of- 
heavy soils the organic matter tends to 
open up the soil and render it more friable. 

There are other sources of manure that 
should not be neglected, of which fowl- 
manure and nightsoil are especially worthy 
of conserving. Nightsoil should be mixed 
with dry soil, charcoal, or peat, and it can 
then be placed directly round the roots 7 
the trees, and will produce very beneficial 
results. 


MuuLcuHIne. 


This is an operation that is not giver 
the attention that it deserves, for though 


‘no doubt the mulch forms a harbor for 


various noxious insects, there is probably 
no better treatment for keeping the trees 
healthy and vigorous. Mulching tends to 
keep down weeds, to keep the roots cool, 
and to retain moisture in the soil for the 
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tree's use, as the absorbent properties of 
the soil for water are increased-by the addi- 
tion of organic matter. _ On poor white 
sandy soils mulching is of especial valuc, 
as the heat is radiated from such soils tc 
such an extent as to often scald the trunk 
and main branches of the tree; mulching 
prevents thisradiation. Very heavy soils 
are also greatly benefited by mulching, be- 
cause in dry weather they are very apt to 
cake and become exceedingly hard ; this is 
prevented by mulching. 

Mulching is good for citrus trees of all 
kinds; in fact, there is no better treatment 
for this class of fruit-trees. The operation 
may be done by means of bush rakings, 
consisting of more or less decomposed 
leayes and branches, fine top soil, compost 
of any kind, stable manure, rotten straw, 
rotten weeds, or corn-stalks. If there is 
a difficulty in obtaining suitable material 
for mulching, then it will pay to grow a 
crop of peas, cow-peas, or other strong- 
growing leguminous plants, which should 
be cut when coming into pod, and placed 
round the trees. Leguminous plants, 
besides acting as a mulch, are a valuable 
manure on account of the quantity cf 
nitrogen they contain. 

THINNING. 

No tree should be allowed to bear more 
fruit than it can mature to perfection ; 
hence the necessity for thinning over-laden 
trees if you want to get large fruit. The 
following, trom Mr. Benson’s articles on 
apricots and apple culture, shows how thesc 
fruits should be thinned. The thinning 
of other varieties of stone-fruits is done in 


a similar manner to that of apricots, only 


that peaches are allowed more room, and 

smaller fruit less. Small varieties of plums 

or prunes will not pay to thin. Pears 

should be thinned when necessary. 
THINNING APPLES. 

Where the trees are heavily overladen, 
the fruit should be judiciously thinned, +o 
that the fruit that remains may have a 
chance to attain a fair size and develop 
properly, as it will then be more saleable 
than the undersized fruit from an ove;- 
Jaden tree, and the tree itself will not be 
injured by the weight of the fruit breaking 
limbs, or, as sometimes happens, by split- 
fing the main -trunk, thereby seriously 


injuring, if not actually destroying, the 


tree. 

In the case of many of the earlier varic- 
ties, especially cooking ones, the fruit may 
be allowed to develop to a sufficient size ta 
be saleable, and then thinned, the balance 
of the fruit being allowed to come to 
maturity. In all other cases where the 
trees are heavily laden, and unable to pro- 
perly develop all their fruit, they, should 
be thinned as soon as the crop has property 
set, and there is no further chance of any 
fall taking place. The amount to ode 
thinned will depend on the kind of fruit. 
the nature of the soil, age of the tree, and 
ihe brittleness or toughness of the wood, 
as different varicties of apples vary very 
auch in this. With large cooking varie- 
ties the thinning should be severe so as to 
produce a large-sized fruit, yet not to 
severe as to produce oversized fruit, which 
are usually of little value, being soft and 
coarse: With dessert apples, where a 


~ Jook and sell better. 
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medium-sized fruit—that is to say, a fruit 
not exceeding 3 inches in diameter—is re- 
quired, it is not necessary to thin s9 
severely, but as many fruit should be left 
on the tree as the tree is capable of growing 
to perfection, without breaking down vr 
otherwise injuring it. There is another 
danger from over-cropping that I have 
omitted to mention, and that is the danger 
of opening the head of the tree too much 
by the weight of the fruit spreading and 
bearing down the branches, thereby expos- 
ing the inner parts of the tree to the direct 
action of the sun, which, striking right on 
the unprotected bark, is often the cause of 
sunburn which is usually the immediate 


cause of several diseases, notably scald, or, _ 


as it is generally called, fire-blight. 
GATHERING. 

‘Simple as the gathering of fruit seems, 
it is nevertheless a very important opera- 
tion, and one that it wii pay the growers 
to attend to thoroughly, especially where 
the fruit has to be sent some distance to a 
market, or.where it is intended for export 
or for storing for our own local markets. 
Always gather the fruit carefully, bruising 
it as little as possible, as a bruised fruit is 
always a blemished fruit, which detracts 
from the appearance, and consequently the 
selling value of the whole case; and in the 
case of most varieties of fruit, bruising pro- 
duces an early decay. Even where there 
is a market for the fruit as soon as is 
gathered, handle it carefully ; it will both 
Except in the case 

of early and some varieties of midseason 
apples, which can be gathered and mar- 
keted when only partially ripe, all apples 
should be allowed to remain on the vrees 
till fully grown, in order to develop theic 
full flavor and quality, which will be 
matured by storing. Keeping varieties of 
apples, if gathered when immature, will al- 
ways shrivel ; but early varieties, when left 
on the trees too long, will become dry and 
mealy. Actual experience is the only 
means by which the grower can determine 
the exact time or stage at which to gather 
the fruit, as variety, soil, and climate have 
always to be taken into consideration ; but 
a good*general rule to go by is—gather 
early fruit before thoroughly ripe or it will 
become mealy, but. allow late varieties to 
become thoroughly developed or they will 
‘shrivel and not mature their full flavor 
when stored. 

Pears should be gathered as soon as they 
have lost their woody flavor and have de- 
veloped sufficient sugar. They should 
never be allowed to soften on the tree; if 
so, they will be either dry and mealy or 
rotten at the core, or both. Peaches, 
plums, nectarines, &c., should be gathered 
before they soften. even for the local mar- 
ket. as they are so easily bruised. - When 
required for shipping to other colonies. 
they should be gathered even sooner. and 
only the firmer varieties should be sent; 
but where required for drying, the fruit 
“ould be allowed to become quite ripe. 
The following, which was written especi- 
ally with regard to arytticots, applies to 
peaches, prunes, plums, and nectarines :— 

__ “The purpose to which the fruit is to be 
devoted determines the stage of ripeness 
~ at which it should be gathered. When 
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required for drying it should be allowed to- 
become thoroughly ripe, but not dead ripe 
or mushy, as then it will not keep its shape 

when cut, and if gathered too green the 
fruit will dry light and be acid, as the sugar’ 
is not fully developed. For canning, the 
fruit must be gathered while still firm, just 
before the softening takes place, or it will 
not keep its shape whilst cooking, and for 
shipping long distances or for pulping it. 
must be gathered even sooner. In 

gathering the fruit do so carefully, and. 
don’t bruise it any more than you can help. 

Use step-ladders; don’t get into the tree 

if you can help it, as if you do you destroy 

numbers of fruit-spurs along the main 

branches or just where the tree can bear . 
most fruit without injury. Some Cali- 

fornian fruit-growers advocate shaking the 

fruit off into large sheets in a similar man- 

ner to prunes, but I don’t like it, as it 
bruises the fruit too much; for, though ‘t 

works well with prunes, which have a tough 

skin, it spoils other kinds of fruit. The 

expense of picking is made good by better 

market returns. When gathered for dry- 

ing, the fruit should be carried in the pick- 

ing-boxes direct to the cutting-tables, so. 

that there is as little handling as possible, 

and where the cannery is close to the 

orchard the same method should be 

adopted.” 
THINNING APRICOTS. 

No fruit requires more careful thinning 
than the apricot, nor will pay better for 
careful thinning, for if allowed to ove: 
bear—a very common occurrence in this 
colony—the trees will produce a large 
number of small fruits which are nearly 
all stone, and which are of very little 
value; whereas, had the same trees been 
properly thinned they would have pro- 
duced fruit of good size, that would have 
been valuable for canning, drying, or sell- 
ing fresh. There are two ways by which 
the fruit can be thinned, the first of which 
is to so prune the tree in such a manner 
that no more fruit-wood is left than is suffi- 
cient to produce the quantity of fruit that. 
the tree is able to grow to perfection, and 
the pruning that I have described in the 
previous part of this article shows how this 
can be done. The second way is to thin 
by hand as soon as the last drop is over-— 
that is, after the drop which occurs when 
the stone is forming has taken place. 
Sometimes this drop is sufficient thinning 
in itself, in which case it is not necessary 
to thin further ; but if too large a quantity 
of fruit has set, then it must be thinned. 
No hard-and-fast rules can be laid down: 
for thinning apricots, the quantity to b> 
left depending on the soil, climate, and the 
vigor of the tree. In some cases at least 
three-quarters of the fruit must be re- 
moved, and even then the tree will have as 
many fruits left as it can mature properly ; 
whereas in other cases only a very slight 
thinning, or none at all, is necessary. The 
more vigorous the tree and the better the 
soil the more fruit it is able to mature. 
The fruitgrower must use his own judg- 
ment in the matter, and if he is an obser- 
vant man he will soon learn how much 
fruit the tree is capable of producing pro- 
perly, and when and how much a tree se- - 
quires to be thinned. 4 . 1 
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In thinning, gather the fruit;- don’t 
knock it off with poles. Pull off all the 
smallest fruit, and thin evenly all over the 
tree, not all on one side and none on the 
other. Thinning pays well, as 200 lb. of 
good fruit on a tree will sell for more 
money than 500 lb. of rubbish, which is 
hard to dispose of at any price. There 
ig another great consideration in thinning 
the fruit, and that is that the strain on 
the trees’ energies is very mych lessened, 
and the plant-food removed from the ‘soil 
by the crop is very much less, as it takes 
much more out of the land to form the 
“stone than it does to form the fleshy por- 
tion of the fruit, because the kernel of 
stone-fruits always makes a heavy call on 
the soil for phosphoric acid and nitrogen, 
the two principal plant-foods that have to 
be kept up in the soil by manuring. Thin 
a few trees to see whether it pays or not, 
and I have little doubt that you will con- 
tinue to thin, as the increased size of the 
fruit renders it much easier to dispose cf, 
and the extra price obtained will more than 
pay for the expense of thinning. 

Now, if “Pater” puts on his spectacles— 
-as those South Kensington judges did after 
they had got their eyes opened—he will 
find in my first reference that qualty and 
the credentials of the raiser were taken in 
combination. Better by far one good 65- 
pounder that will feed half-a-dozen street 
-arabs than South Kensington Hall full of 
-clodwollopers not fit for the pigs. 

“Pater,” like Pope, wants me to lisp in 
numbers, and this when the pleasant sea- 
son allures, and the garden invites atten- 
tion! I cordially agree, however, to let 
the numbers come; they may be instruc- 
tive as well as interesting to readers. 1. 
121 plants, occupying 4 rods, produce 672 
lb. What weight per acre? 12 tons. 2. 
Value per acre at 2/6 per lb., £3,360 
(pounds). 3. How many eyes per pile? 
~81,312. 4. Land planted same distance as 
121 sets were, and weight of crop—l16 acres 
-3 rods 8 poles, and 201 tons 12 cwt. respec- 
tively. ‘‘Pater” says it does not matter 
about the value of the last item, as it 
dropped considerably. Here it is, as pre- 
viously stated —£56,448.—B. Locxwoop. 


BIRDS ON THE LAWN. 

If the indefatigable “T. A. W.” had 
paused during his slavery for a moment's 
inspiring respite, and cut out a piece of the 
turf for examination, he would probably 
have discovered the cause of the presence 
-of starlings, wagtails, and robins, for they 
were annihilating the voracious cockchafer 
-grub, which is without exception the most 
destructive underground foe we have. The 
~damage these grubs do in fields, lawns, and 
gardens is almost incredible. After the 
young are hatched they remain in the 
‘ground three years before they become per- 
fect beetles, and during the larval period 
they totally destroy all vegetation they 
come in contact with, and have béen 
known to ruin a harvest. Without the as- 
sistance of our feathered friends man would 
be helpless, for destruction would be com- 
plete ere the discovery was made. — I once 
saw a field where you could take the turf 
and roll it up just as if it had been cut 
‘and pared. It is most interesting to ob- 
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serve the birds after their prey. They fly 
down, hop about, and listen most intently 
with their clever heads laid lown and on 
one side, and instinctively they bore into 
the ground in an instant, and in that mo- 
ment have accounted for one foe. Unfor- 
tunately, the mischief of the cockchafer 
does not end with its larval stage, but 
when it comes to a perfect. state its havoc 
with foliage is as great as it was with the 
roots.—R. E. 


ABIES ..OBILIS VAR. GLAUCA. 

Abies nobilis is one of the finest of the 
many fine Conifers discovered by Douglas, 
who was sent out collecting by the Royal 
Horticultural Society of London about 
seventy yearsago. In places where it does 
well in this country it makes a very hand- 
some plant, the trunk being tall and 
straight, and furnished with branches from 
top to bottom. 

In its native habitat it grows to a height 
of 300 feet, forming large forests. It is 
found in Oregon and California, and was 
introduced in 1831. The specimen shown 
in the illustration will be seen to be in cone. 
The cones are borne in an upright posi- 
tion on the branches, and are from 4 to 6 
inches long, and 2 to 24 inches in diameter. 

The variety glauca has more silvery 
leaves than the type, and is of stronger 
growth. In various parts of the British 
Isles fine specimens of both the type and 
the variety are to be found, some being 70 
or 80 feet-high, with a girth of from 5 to 
7 feet.—D. i. Mort. 


Vegetable Garden. 


OPERATIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


W.S. Camrsett. 


Favorable conditions for vegetable grow- 
ing seem likely to continue during 
January, and in all probability, unless 
some sudden change takes place, the pre- 
sent summer will probably be the~mildest 
experienced for many years. The occa- 
sional showers keep the ground sufficiently 
moist for vegetable requirements, and no 
farmer can have an excuse for being with- 
out an abundant supply of these neces- 
saries, for, during such a season, the grow- 
ing of vegetables is a comparatively easy 
matter, the most difficult work in some 
localities being’ the prevention of the 
growth of weeds, which run up so rapidly 
as to outgrow and injure, and, perhaps, 
destroy young vegetables unless the weeds 
are removed in time. 

Pull up everything that is not likely to 
be productive or profitable, such as old 
peas, beans, cabbages, and other vegetables 
which have run, or have started to run, to 
seed. Strawberries, which are generally 
grown in the vegetable garden, are likely 
to send gut runners from all sides, and it 
some good plants are required for putting 
out in new beds next autumn, take the op- 
portunity of selecting the best of the 
suckers, which will probably be found next 
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to the mother plants, and in removing aih 
others. As soon as the suckers have be- 
come well rooted, separate them from their 
parents by cutting the connecting links. 
Should the weather continue favorable, 
the young strawberries, if nicely rooted, 
may soon be planted out, without waiting 
for the autumn, and it is quite possible 
that some of them may bear fruit before 
the winter sets in. When planting, or, 
rather, after planting, tread the soil well 
about the roots and spread a mulch of 
dung all around the plants, as it is quite 
possible that some hot, dry weather may | 
set in after all; although there may be @ 
risk in planting, it is worth chancing, for 
so much time may be saved. 

Beans.—Any kinds, except the Windsor, 
or broad bean, may be sown as extensively 
as may be.equired. It would not be ad- 
visable to sow beans on the same ground 
from which beans of any kind or peas have 
just been removed. It would be muck 
better to try cabbage, or, better still, some 
roots, such as carrot or turnip, and the sok 
would have a complete change. By. con- 
stantly growing the same kind of vegetable, 
or vegetables belonging to the same na- 
tural order, as it is called, on the same 
piece of ground, not only does the soil be- 
come “sick” of them, but vegetables pests, 
inects, and fungi, which are common tc 
the natural order, have a much better 
chance of thriving and increasing than 
would otherwise be the case. Try some 
of the runner beans, if sticks or other sup- 
ports can be provided for them. ‘These 
can, be sown either in single or in double 
rows, about a foot or so apart. The little 
labor entailed in fixing up supports should 
noti deter anyone from growing a few rows 
of these beans. 

Broccoli—sSow a little seed of this vege- 
table, which is much the same as cauli- 
flower, but rather coarser and hardier than 
that variety of cabbage. Like the cauli- 
flower, it requires good, moist soil, welt 
drained, and it is always advisable to use a 
good quantity of manure and thoroughly 
incorporate it with the soil when preparing 
for planting. This vegetable should b 
grown without a check if possible. . 

Borecole, or Kale.—This is a good vege- 
table, but, strange to say, but little grown 
in this State. It is worth a trial, parti- 
cularly by those who live in the cool parts 
of the country. This is another member 
of the cabbage family, and necds much the 
same management as cabbage, applying 
abundance of manure to the soil, unless it 
be naturally very rich. Sow a little seed. 

Cabbage.—Sow seed occasionaily—just a 
little—in order that a supply of plants may 
be available for pricking out, and for plant- 
ing whenever required. Sow the seed in 
drills, in a small seed bed, quite thin. 
The generally adopted but crroneous 
method of sowing cabbage seed is broad- 
cast, as thick as possible, with the result 
a miserable lot of lanky-looking plants, to 
be hauled out by the handful when ve- 
quired for planting. Mr. Ellis, of the 
Viticultural Station, Howleng, finds that 
the variety known as Phenomenal suc- 
ceeds best if sown during January. Well- 
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grown plants which are ready should be 
planted out. — 

Cauliflower—Treat as recommended for 
broccoli. The seed may not, perhaps, 
come up so well as the broccoli, for it is a 
difficult matter sometimes to procure good 
cauliflower seed. It is worth while paying 
top price for the small quantity that is 
likely to be required. 

Cucumber.—Seed may be sown in any 
part of the State if plants are required, 
and during such a season as the! present the 
growth of the cucumbers should be most 
satisfactory. 

Celery—This should be growing very 
well under the favorable weather condi- 
tions lately prevalent. Sow a little seed. 
Prick out advanced seedlings, and plant 
some of the pricked out well-grown seed- 
lings. Earth up any plants which are 
nearly full grown, taking care not to drop 
any soil within the leaf stalks. 

Cress and Mustard:—Sow occasionally 
during the month to keep up a supply. 
These salads should attain great perfection 
with showery and cool weather. 

Egg Plant.—Probably a sufficient supply 
of seedlings have been planted. But 
should any more plants be required, sow a 
little seed, which should soon come up after 
sowing. ‘ 

Maize (Sweet or Sugar)—Advanced 
plants should be sufficiently well culti- 
vated to keep down all weeds. More seed 
may be sown if a further supply is re- 
quired. 

Onion.—A little seed may be sown if an 
additional supply be required. Seedlings 
which are coming up above ground should 
be kept quite free from weeds. The weed- 
ing must be carefully done or the little 
‘onion plants may be pulled up with the 
weeds if they are thick. In small vege- 
table gardens the system of sowing onions 
for transplanting is a good one, and if car- 
ried out a good deal of trouble may be 
saved in the way of weeding, seed sowing, 
&c. The seed can be sown in small beds, 
or in boxes if this should be more con- 
venient, and when the onions are large 
enough to shift they may be planted out. 
If the soil is at all dry, the onions should 
be well watered after planting. 

Parsley.—A. little seed may be sown if 
there are no plants in the garden. 

Peas.—The season is all that could be de- 
sired for the pea. It will probably be 
found that the vines have grown much 
taller than usual, and, unless sticks have 
been provided sufficiently tall, the peas 
have grown into a tangle. Those vines 
which are allowed to grow over the ground 
are even worse, and are liable to rot and 
die off, and a good deal of loss ig the conse- 
quence. Some kind of support should 
always be provided for peas and other 
climbing vegetables. A few seeds may be 
sown two or three times during the month, 
-or when space is available. = 

Potato.—Plant out a few rows of this 
most useful vegetable. Use abundance of 
farmyard manure, and mix it well with the 
‘soil as digging is proceeded with. When 
planting, try spreading a good layer of 
‘dung along the bottom of each trench, and 
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plant the potatoes on the dung. Give the 
plants ample space in which to grow. The 
rows may be made from 2 feet 6 inches to 
4 feet apart. Lay the sets about 1 foot 
apart in the rows, and let them be covered 
about 5 or 6 inches deep with soil. 

Pumpkin.—The plants should be spread- 
ing well over the ground by this time; but 
should a sowing have been overlooked, seed 
may be planted at any time convenient, 
and a good crop is likely to follow. 

Radish.—Sow a little seed now and then 
to keep a supply going. 

Spinach.—Sow a little seed. 

Tomato.—If any more plants are re- 
quired, seed may be sown, or seedlings 
already suitable for moving may be planted 
out. There should be a good show of fruit 
by this time in many parts of the State. 
Plants which have been allowed to spread 
over the ground are not likely, during a 
moist season such as the present, to ripen 
their fruit satisfactorily; they should be 
trained to stakes or other kinds of sup- 
ports. There are various methods of train- 
ing adopted by different growers. Some 
train to a single stem, pinching off lateral 
shoots as they start into growth; others 
train, allowing the lateral shoots to de- 


‘velop, and so on. 


TOMATO FORCING UNDER GLASS. 

In the Illinois Experiment Station bul- 
letin for November, 1902, some interest- 
ing results are recorded about tomato cul- 
ture. It was found that tomato plants 
might be had in fruit 50 days after bench- 
ing, and 128 from sowing. The main 
points tending to success seem to have 
been—Ist, checking the plants by growing 
in 3} in. pots until ready to plant out, so 
stunting them when they should be show- 
ing open blossoms and be very much pot 
bound; 2nd, planting so as to allow as 
much light as possible to reach the plants ; 
3rd, hand fertilising. The pollen is shed 
only on bright days, and should then be 
collected and placed on the stigma; 4th, 
careful selection of ‘varieties. Plants 
trained to a single stem gave better results 
than those trained to three stems. 

The yield for the winter and spring was 
from 2 to nearly 24 lb. per square foot of 
bench, or from 7 to 9 lb. per plant. 51 
plants seed sown on August 20th yielded 
as follows: —December, 52 fruits, 7} lb. ; 
January, 131 fruits, 224 lb.; February, 
399 fruits, 80 lb.; March, 494 fruits, 104 
lb. : 


EVAPORATION OF WATER FROM 
SOILS aND SOTL MULCHING. 

The Wyoming (U.S.A.) Experiment Sta- 
tion, in some experiments recently con- 
ducted there, report that when the water 
level in the soil was kept at 22 inches be- 
low the surface, stirring the surface once 
a week to a depth of 2 inches retarded 
evaporation by 19 per cent., hoeing to 4 
inches by 23 per cent., and to 6 inches by 
as much as 43 per cent. 


TOMATOES IN POTS. 
Active growth and the production of 
roots entail regular attention in training, 
rubbing out side shoots, and, after fruit is 
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set and swelling, top-dressing with rick 

material. Water must be supplied as 

often as the requirements of the plants de- 

mand. A constant supply of air is neces- 

sary. 

ACETYLENE GAS LIGHT FOR FORC- 
ING PLANTS. 

A series of experiments made by the New 
Hampshire (U.S.A.) Station in 1902 proved 
that no injurious results were observed on 
the plants, and that the lettuce crops were 
more erect and weighed more. The ques- 
tion of cost shows that it can hardly be 
used with econonry for forcing, but that for 
lighting greenhouses it is cheap and. easily 
piped and run. 
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POTATO CROPS. 
“Pater” accuses me of poking fun when 
asking for the number of cut sets produe- 
ing that 1,082 lb. crop. I am sorry they 
cannot be found; perhaps they have de- 
cayed. However, he has furnished re- 
ported particulars, dropping 410 into 672 
Ib. from 1 Ib. of seed. One hundred and 
twenty-one cut sets is getting desperately 
near the object of which I was afraid; 
eight deep eyes to 1 oz. must be terrible. 
In the first 1873 American trials, there 
were whole eyes and-sections of eyes, so 
as to give fifty to a hundred sets to the Ib. 
Perhaps “Pater” can define these half-eye 
openers. ; 
Taking these to be the actual facts, does 


it not regolve itself into more of chance. 


purchase than of culture? The competitor 
buying least tubers would gain upor 
another having tubers larger in diameter. 
TI am glad “Pater” is going to describe the 
manures used in producing what he terms 
the biggest crop exhibited in England from 
1 Ib. of seed, as an abstract. 


or a dozen tons per acre. 


The actual 
result may yet prove to barely reach 5} Ib., 


With such exceptional cultivation, it 


practically proves the value of ordinary 
2 oz. or 3 oz. sets, full of farina, gluten, 
and sugar, the only true and proper 
nourishment for the young infant buds to 
feed and strengthen themselves upon prior 
to one when roots begin working in the 
soil. 

The 65 Ib. quoted by me was the actual 
average struck between 130 lb. product 
from 2 lb. of seed planted. 


15 cwt. from 14 stone, manv of the roots 
averaging 12 to over 14 Ib. each on fairly 
rich but unmanured land; nearly fifty of 
the sets were planted whole. 
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Answers to Correspondents’ 


‘‘Nogzrs.”—The sample of poisonous 
plant sent for identification was too far 
gone. Send a complete plant in flower. 
The nearest we can get to your specimen is 
Lotus corniculatus, but with no certainty. 

‘* Housz.”—Begonia culture is not diffi- 
cult. Thesoil shonld be sound loam, leaf 
mould and sand in about equal proportions. 
Makes perfect drainage with shards of 
broken glass. When sowing the seed make 
the surface smovth, and immerse the pot in 
water for half an hour. Sow thinly and 
cover with a mere dusting of sand. Spring 
is the time for sowing. 

‘‘Rust.”— Rust in Carnations should be 
treated with sulphur. 

‘* Witreip.”—COanna seeds 
sown next month, : 

‘La Betix.”—Tulips will grow anywhere 
with plenty of shade and water. 

‘“‘ CHRYSANTHEMUY.”—It is usual to tie 
the plant to stakes. If this is adopted we 
should recommend iron stakes They can 
be hidden bythe foliage and will last for 
years. A better method is to run two wires 
along the length of the bed. The plants 
can then be tied up in any fashion desired. 

“Snow.’—Liquid cow manure is the 
most serviceable for chrysanthemums, used 
with care not to overfeed. When the buds 
open and during flowering no manure 
should be given. 

“‘Copiin.”—We have no hesitation in 
saying that the codlin moth grubs can be 
killed with a spray of Kedzie’s arsenite of 
soda. The spray should be kept on the 
fruit from the first falling of the flower 
petals. 

‘“ OncHARDIST.’’— Have you tried sulphate 
of iron as a spray for black spot? We 
have not heard of it being used, but 
believe it would succeed if used before the 
leaves come. 

“«‘ Prumes.”—The secret of obtaining fine 
plumes of Pampas grass is a plentiful 
supply of water. The botanical name is 
Gynerium Argenteum. ; 
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ROSE W. A. RICHARDSON. 

The popularity of this Rose was ensured 
from the time of its first appearance at the 
shows, now many years back, when Rose 
lovers were astonished and charmed with 
its richly colored flowers. Now it is much 
grown, and, still remaining without a rival 
in its unique color has also proved one 
of the very best Roses for walls, fences, 
arches, or any’ situation suited to a Rose 
of vigorous climbing growth, whilst it is 
second to none in profuse and continuous 
blooming. Some years back complaints 
were made of its erratic behaviour. Of two 
plants growing several yards apart, appa- 
rently under exactly the same conditions, 
one refused to grow at all, but just lived, 
whilst the other covered the entire space 
allotted to the two plants, and now an- 
nually hides the wall and its own leaves 
in a marvellous profusion of flowers. The 
first display is always a great one, but it 
does not exhaust the energies of the plant, 
as after a short rest it commences flower- 
ing again and blooms throughout the 
autumn. The flowers are also disposed to 
vary in color, the blooms of some plants 
having their outer petals almost white, and 
only the rich apricot tint in the centre. 
These are disappointing, but, happily, they 
can be avoided, also the inexplicable fail- 
ure of plants to grow. W. A. Richardson. 
grows and flowers as well upon its own 
roots as on any stock; therefore propaga- 
tion by cuttings from plants that bear the 
brightest and best flowers will give planis 
free from any defects of this sort. Plant 
own-root plants in light rich soil and they 
will soon show that they have abundant 
natural vigor, which is not increased, but 
often diminished, and the plant's life 
shortened by condemning it to grow on any 
other roots but its own. This Rose is 
quite as important as the best Dijon Teas, 
and surpasses these last in color effect and 
lavish profusion of flowers. 
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OPERATIONS FOR MARCH. » 


March is the month in which to prepare — 
space to themselves, otherwise when they 


and plant bulbs. Many gardeners prefer 
bulbs to any other variety of flowers, lar- 
gely owing to the fact that they are not 
so subject to the depredations of snails and 
slugs. There is much to be said in favor of 
this. Bulbs are not free from disappoint- 
ments, but they are in no measure so liable 
to disappoint as are annuals and biennials. 
Few things are more disheartening than to 
find a nice little lot of seedlings eaten up at 
one night’s debauch by slugs. — 
: DaFrropits 
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are good anywhere in the beds or borders, 
and in pots, too. As cut flowers they are 
most satisfactory, blooming up to the last 
bud, the flowers keep well, and have a 
beautiful perfume. Now is the time to 
plant, and it will be well to give them a 


die off above the ground the bulbs are 
liable to interfere with after operations in 
the beds. aS 

We have written a good deal about the 


Gladiolus, and are bound to say that it — 


promises to rival the Daffodil in popular- 
ity. The chief reason being that Gladioii 
can be planted every month in the year, 
and thus maintain continuous blooming. 
In this respect it has a distinct advantage 


_ over its rival. The two flowers are so oppo- 


: a _ NARCISSUS “MADAME DE GRAAFE.” 
are the most popular bulbs and the mosti 
highly favored in the matter of special cul- 
ture. To those who would plant Daffodils, 
we must advise that the choice of bulbs had 
better be left to practical growers. The 
nurseryman is generally the best practical 


guide. He will not only be pleased to sell 
the bulbs, but also to talk about them, and 
give instructions upon how to plant and 
cultivate. Their names are legion, bui 
they are botanically divided into three 
groups, viz., Magni coronate (large 
crowns), Medii coronate (medium crowns), 
and Parvi coronate (small crowns). No 
gardener can go wrong in planting Daffo- 


dils. They are mosb adaptable plants to’ 
climate and soil, and will accept anything 


but too much manuring. A good many 
failures arise throught overfeeding. They 


Pally 


site in their form and colorings that com- 
parison is out of the question. The beau- 
tiful points of delicacy and tinting of the 
Daffodil will never be superseded by the 
bold colorings, or even the tintings of the 


Gladiolus, but the latter has many points 


in its favor. Specialists are producing 
such a tremendous variety and range of 
coloring in the Gladiolus that it is bound 
to become popular. In cutting for deco- 
rative purposes it is almost without a rival 
in effectiveness, where bold designs are re- 
quired: They can be planted this month. 
Hyacinths still retain a strong favor. 
amongst growers who know them, but in 
popularity they have been outrivalled. It 
must be remembered when planting that 
they are deep rooted, gross feeders, and 


will take plenty of water. They require to 


be taken up after the tops have died out. 
Other bulbs that will all repay planting 
are Amaryllids, Irises, Liliums, Tulips, 


-Ranunculi, Anemones,- Snowflakes, Babi- 


anas, Iscias, Tritonias, Scillas, Agapanthus, 
Alliums, and Watsonias. How deep ta 


plant bulbs is a question always asked by — 


the amateur. No hard and fast rule can be 
‘laid down, but if we say three times the 
depth of the bulb the planter will not ge 
far wrong. . er eb 

eo Harpy ANNUALS _ 

can be sown this month for early spring, 
and amongst the seeds for choice we cam 


name French and Shirley, Poppies, Lupins, 


Phlox, Lobelia, Nemophila, Stocks, Del- 
phinium, Cornflowers, Coreopsis, Candy- 
tuft, and Gaillardia. Sweet Peas are great 
favorites with the Americans, and should. 
be be more highly favored with us. Sown 
in the autumn, they grow stronger than 
the spring sowing. A succession of planting 
will keep the flowers blooming for a long 
period. = 

Herbaceous plants can be propagated, 
and cuttings taken from Petunias, Fuch-. 
sias, and Verbenas. 
and Polyanthuses can be taken up and 
divided. 

The fork should be kept going in remak- 
ing beds, plants tied up, seed pods gathex~ 
ed, and withered blooms cut off. In fact, 
during March month a good deal of tidying 
up generally will keep the gardener welk 
employed. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
CULTURAL NOTES. 

Now that the plants are all in the pots 
in which they are to flower, except perhaps 
the latest-batch that are to give us the last 
crop of flowers, provision must be made 
for getting them into their summer quar- 
ters without delay. Usually at potting 
time they are stood close together in ® 
sheltered corner until all are potted. By 
that time the forwardest will have become 
nicely established in the large pots, and 
will be ready to undergo the usual routine 
of summer management. Where several 
hundred plants are cultivated for the pra- 
duction of large blooms and a large batch 
for cutting from in addition to a goodly 


Violets, Primroses; 


-S 


number for providing late flowers, a large A 


space must be provided for them during 
their summer season. The best site should 
be set apart for those plants that are to 
produce blooms for exhibition, as plants 
that are immature in growth cannot pro- 
duce the finest flowers. If the growth of 


the plants has been gross during the sum—~ 


mer, with large leaves and thick fleshy 
stems devoid of woody tissues, we know 
that the requirements of the plants have 
not been all that was necessary during the 


growing season. Too liberal use of manure _ 


in the potting soil and loose potting may 
have much to do with this state of things. 
but an unsuitable position for growth dur- 
ing the summer may have even more to da 
with the unsatisfactory condition plants 
are found in at the time stated. A position. 


sheltered from the south-west and in the 
_ full blaze of the midday sun, and as long 


as it can be obtained during other parts _ 


=) aE 
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of the day, is the best that can be chosen 
for the plants. Here with plenty of space 
the growth matures as it proceeds. The 
best’ position of all is beside paths near 
to the water supply, where abundance of 
light is assured and the plants standing on 
boards, slates, or tiles are convenient for 
attention and handy to water. Provision 
must be made to secure the tall-growing 
varieties against breakage. For those that 
grow 10 ft. high or more. two wires fixed 
to stout posts, if the line is a long one, will 
be required. To these wires the stakes in 
the pots should be made fast. Some culti- 
vators tie the three branches loosely to one 
stake thrust into the pot. It is a much bet- 
ter plan, however, to tie the centre branch 
of the three to this stake and make the re- 
maining two fast to temporary small 
stakes tied to the wires. In this way all 
the shoots or branches are spread evenly 
out and given an equal amount of space, so 
that the leaves of one shoot do not overlie 
those of its neighbor. By this means the 
development of the leaves will be perfect 
and will not be nearly so liable to attacks 
of mildew as they are when huddled to- 
gether. Where the plants are of necessity 
placed in parallel rows in one block, they 
must be so arranged that the shade thrown 
from one plant does not affect the next 
plant. Where possible under such condi- 
tions the rows should run east and west 
and be at least 5 ft. apart. The plants 
should be restricted rigidly to the number 
of shoots allowed, which usually is three. 
A few cultivators confine many of their 
plants to one stem only. I think, however, 
that this is a waste of time. A well-manag- 
ed plant will produce three blooms as good 
asone. A single-stemmed plant allows no 
margin whatever for injury. All side 
shoots ought to be removed as fast as they 
appear. It isa useless waste of energy to 
allow these surplus growths to remain until 
they are several inches long and then re- 
‘move them. The present bright and warm 
weather is having its influence upon well 


managed plants, which are making rapid 
Pp g Tap 


and satisfactory progress. Continue to 
supply them with water at the roots as re- 
quired. Newly potted plants do not re- 
quire the same quantity as those that have 
become well established. Any plants that 
exhibit a tendency to paleness in foliage 
directly after potting ought to be kept 
rather dry at the roots for a time. Syringe 
the foliage twice daily —E. Motyyevx. 


PRETTY GarnDENS 


__ I was greatly interested not long ago in 
Seeing a charming flower garden that occu- 
pied only a long narrow strip of ground. In 
all bué one instance the paths were of turf 
—the exception to the rule being a narrow 
walk of concrete enabling the gardener to 
get all round the potting shed and frame. 
‘The wide grass walk down the garden gave 


. Ha delightful eye-restful effect, and showed 


up the beauty of the shrubs and flowers far 
better than gravel; it was morely a portion 
of the original field improved by cultiva- 
tion, and, owing to its simply rounded out- 
lines, was probably little trouble to keep cut 
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and trimmed. At the mouth of this walk a 
widening took place into a small lawr that 
came right up to the garden door of the 
house, and tu. some round beds beneath the 
windows. 

Of these beds, those marked A were of 
Narcissi and dwarf Tea Roses: B, of Hya- 
cinths, Pinks, and Hybrid Perpetual 
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A Plan of A Pretty Garden. 
Roses; ©, of Rambler and Polyantha 


Roses ; D, of Amipelopsis Veitchii up the 
walls, Foxgloves, Honesty, Solomon’s Seal, 
Vincas, Pansies, and Primroses, with ferns 
in front. The other walls—those of the 
house—were Clematis covered. _ 

The left hand border bed where E’s are 
marked, contained more Roses, with Del- 


phiniums, Oriental Poppies, and Ohrysan- 
themum maximum ana other white Daisy- 
like Chrysanthemums at F; Violas at G; 
and the sheltering group of shrubs H were 
merely Laurels, Aucubas, and others. It 
is seldom that Laurels are made so service- 
_ able as in this case, where they formedsa 

screen from the cold winds! 

The ground I,{between the Laurels and a 
Semicircle of double and single Hollyhocks ; 

was given up to varieties of Sunflowers ; 
tall perennial Helianthuses occupied posi- 
tions against the red brick wall, dwarfer 
varieties, double and single, came next to 
these, room being left for the addition of 
annuals; then small specimens, including 
those good for cutting,*came down to the 
very edge of the grass.yySe—" beset > 

At Aquilegias, Wallflowers, Tulips, 
Iceland Poppies, Montbretias, and a Carna- 
tion collection kept the ground gay during 
the spring and summer months I was told, 
and the Vicla edge was continued next the 
grass. At lL Roses, an ancient Gloire de 
Dijon especially, rambled up the walls, and 
Dahlias, early Chrysanthemums, and Nar- 
cissi occupied the rest of the space. A group 
of Rhododendrons at M hid the frame and 
the path round it, without obstructing the 
“light ard air too much; N was a real 
herbaceous bed, made up of all the useful 
perennials, both tall and dwarf. The beds 
O round the end lawn were gay with Gera- 
niums of different sorts, and Tulips and 
Hyacinths had been in them earlier. Hight 
standard crimson Roses, L, at the edge of 
the grass, gave the occupants of the 


summer-house something pleasant to look 
at. canes : ; 


At Q early Chrysanthemums, ‘Phloxes,. 

Myosotises, and Spanish and German Irises. 
were mingled ; a group of mauve and white- 
Lilacs was at R; while Delphiniums rose. * 
ip at S, among a good assortment of - 
Michaelmas Daises, tall and dwarf, which 
were, of course, not flowering, when the 
perennial Larkspurs were out. 
_ I’s show two other clumps of Rhododen- 
drons, and where U’s appear bedding plants. 
were employed to keep the scene beautiful, 
following spring bulbs; at V the’ humble 
Laurel again proved its efficacy as an at- 
tractive living screen, sheltering the seat 
upon 8 grass plot. ‘This seat, it should be 
noticed, faced full sunshine, whereas the 
summer-house looked towards a colder 
quarter; thus resting places were provided 
for both winter and summer use. 

) W distinguishes a shrubbery composed of 
Syringa, Hawthorns, a Cistus, Viburnum, 
American Currant, Darwin’s Berberis, Sym- 
phoricarpus, Golden Broom, White Broom 
Golden Elder, Laurustinus, and sits 
Hollies. X, against the wall, shows the 
positions of Rambler Koses, with a faw of 
the good old-fashioned Provence, Cabbage, 
Moss, and China Roses made a charming 
show, encircled, Y, by low-growing peren- 
nials in great variety, 

It remains only to state that the chief 
rosery at Z had numbers of Liliums aiso in 
it, and a waved border of Pansies and 
Violas; while one arch was covered by 
Clematis Jackmanii and Winter Jasmine, 
the other hy White Jasmine and a Orimson 
Rambler.—M, Hawruorne, 
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A LOVELY NEW FLOWER (GERBERA 
JAMESONI). 
By S. Morrer, Révue Horticole. 
January 16th, 1203. 

The Révue Horticole has more than once 
drawn the attention of readers to this beau- 
titul composite plant, brought from the 
Transvaal, all too rarely grown, and one to 
which the regretted M. Micheli quite lately, 
in the same paper, gave the highest praise. 

The eagerness of amateurs to possess and 
propagate this plant is the more easily un- 
derstood since so few of the composite 
flowers have the same highly decorative 
qualities. 

The decorative points of the flower are, 
its extraordinary size and beauty, its rich- 
ness of coloring, the length and stiffness of 
the flower stems, the lasting power of the 
blossoms, and its perpetual fowering 
through the whole season We cannot, 
however, say the same of the foliage, un- 
happily insignificant, recalling the common 
dandelion. 

Although counting barely 20 species, the 
genus Gerbera, fof the sub-class Mutisiaces, 
has not yet attracted much attention from 
growers, only a few species having been 
introduced, and these of purely botanical 
interest. Such are G. Anandria and G. 
Kunzeana, low-growing plants of no deco-. 
rative value. @G. Asplenifolia (Sprenger) is 
certainly more interesting , it is said to be 
a beautiful plant with lilac flowers, but it is 
doubtful whether it is still cultivated. As 
to G. Viridifolia, only introduced in 1896, 
which is said to have flowers, white inside, 
yellow outside, no more has been heard. 
G. Jamesoni must then be} considered the 
pearl of the genus. It was found in 1888 
in the gold-bearing Barberton country by 
Mr. R. Jameson, and named after him by 
Bolus. It has since been found in several 
places in Natal and the Transvaal, showing 
more or less definite variations of form and 


* color; some of these have been introduced 


and will be mentioned later. English 
people, with their fancy for popular names, 
have already baptised it with names re- 
calling both its origin and the resemblance 
of its flowers to a large Marguerite. So we 
find it called the Transvaal or Barberton 
Daisy. 

Although cultivated since 1889, this plant 
has spread slowly, owing to difficulties of 
growth and propagation. In France, at 
any rate, it is still oniy in the hands of 
some devoted amateurs and a very few 
growers. 

Gerbera Jameroni is described as fol- 
lows :—(Bolus) Plants perennial, cespita- 
tius, acaulescent, softly downy. Leaves 
erect, numbering 5 to 7, arranged in a 
rosette, reaching 12 in. to 16 in. in length, 
and-24 in, to4in.in their greatest width. 
Petioles exstipulate, rounded, viclaceous. 
snd sprinkled with long hairs. Leaf thick, © 
coriaceous, lanceolate, irregularly runci- 
nate pinnatifid, with sharply toothed 
lobes, the terminal wider and obscurely 
dentated, the lower decurrent in narrow 
wings along the petiole; the upper face 
covered with short coarse hairs, which give 
it a greyish-green appearance; the lower 
surface softly downy with prominent and 
reticulated nervation. Peduncles radical, 
rounded, naked, erect, rigid, sometimes 


te 
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20 in. to 30 in. in height, covered with soft 
hairs, greyish in color and bearing a single 
large terminal flower-iiead, furmed of an 
involucre of a single row of long lanceolate 
bracts, very sharp and covered with woolly 
hairs. Florets of the circumference ligu- 
late, in a single row, radiating, numbering 
about 30 to 40, very long and narrow, 2 in. 
in length, thus giving the expanded flower- 
head a diameter of 4 in. to 5 in.; only one- 
eighth in. wide, lanceolate, sharp and undi- 
vided at the end, of a beautiful scarlet- 
orange color, lasting almost a fortnight, 
closing up at night or in dark weather. 
Florets of the disc numerous, also orange 
colored, tubular, surrounded with a strong 
tuft of numerous hairs, as long as they are 
themselves, reddish and scabrous. Seeds 
spindle-shaped, narrowed at the extremities, 
about half inch long, strongly ribbed, 
scabrous and reddish. The plant blossoms 
continuously from July to October, each 
plant producing 5 to 10 flowers Habitat 
South Africa. Introduced in 1889. 

The uncommon size and color of G. 
Jamesoni sre not its only claims to be a 
decorative plant. We may add the stiffness 
and length of the flower-stalks, which have 
been seen 3 ft. high, and above all the last- 
ing qualities of the bloom, so unusual in a 
composite flower. M. Micheli says the 
flowers last more than a week, but we our- 
selves have seen them, under glass and in 
full sunshine, last almost a fortnight. 
Every evening the ligules become vertical, 
only to open horizontally again next morn- 
ing, and, during the day, says M. Micheli, 
the flower-stalk turns so as always to face 
the sun; it is thus essentially a suo-loving 
plant, 2 fact to be remembered when 
choosing a situation for planting. Although 
not as yet widely dispersed, there are 
already several varieties of G. Jamesoni, 
which should be known. First, G. 
Jamesoni Sir Michael, with chrome-yellow 
flowers, grown and described by Mr. Irwin 
Lynch from seeds gathered by Mr. Adlam 
at Pietermaritzburg; then G. Jamesoni 
Atrosanguinea, blood-red flowers (Spren- 
ger), G. Transvaalensis (species or variety) 
owned by a Belgian amateur, the variety 
Illustris, described by an Italian journal as 
the strongest plant of all, with flowers both 
larger and more brightly colored ; finally, a 
hybrid, or more correctly speaking, a cross, 
recently got-by Mr. Lynch from the beauti- 
Sir Michael crossed with the ordinary type, 
and named Brilliant, the flower being 
vermillion red, of great size, with large 
ligules and wide and abundant foliage. 

The cultivation and propagation of G. 
Jamesoni have been the principal obstacles 
in the way oftits diffusion, for, although we 
cannot call it delicate, nevertheless it will 
not stand the treatment usually given to 
perennial plants, not being hardy enough 
for this, besides being a slow grower. 

In practice it is propagated from seed, 
which often fails, the flower-heads either 
aborting entirely or only giving a very 
small number of fertile seeds, even when 
artificially fertilised. 

The hairy nature of the stem, and the 
long taproot which grows slowly, makes us 
chary of risking division, unless the plant 


is very strong and well-established, and, - 


after all, from a decorative point of view, it 
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is undesirable to split your plant. In the 
north of France G. Jamesoni is not hardy, 
but a simple cool frame or bell-glass sur— 
rounded with straw, so as to protect it from 
frost, will be quite enough if the soil ie 
healthy, a condition quite as important as 
the situatien, which should be sheltered and 
sunny. Sandy peat soil, pure or mixed 
with leaf-mould and sand, appears to suit it 
best. Given these conditions, we have not 
found it necessary to take up the plants in 
autamn to shelter in hot beds, as M. Michela 
recommends. To be quite safe, it is, of 
course possible to grow the plants perma- 
nently in deep, well-drained pots, where 
they do well. On the Mediterranean slope, 
above all near Nice, G, Jamesoni is hardy 
enough to be grown in the open, as is done 
in Italy. Undoubtedly it is in the latter 
country that the best results will be obtained 
from it, grown both for garden ornament 
and cut flowers. As to propagation, for the 
present we are reduced to growing from 
seed. Seeds sown in March or April, im 
moderate heat, show in a fortnight, the 
plants are then pricked out into seed pans 
in pure peat, and kept on a spent bed all 
summer, being repotted when necessary 
into larger sizes. In autumn they form 
young plants with about six leaves, which 
they keep till late in the season. — 

In spite of every care during later 
growth, these plants scarcely ever bloom 
till the third year; there is some compensa- 
tion in the fact that the plants live toa 
good age. To sum up, G. Jamesoni is cer- 
tainly worthy of the attention of amateurs, 
fur the beauty and lasting quality of its 
its flowers, Florists also will need the 
flowers for designs and bouquets, even if 
the price is high. R. 


ROSA INDICA. 

‘Perhaps one of the choicest of the wild 
Roses grown in gardens is this species, and 
it is one that many would cherish if only 
for the fact that it is one of the parents of 
the ioveliest race of Roses, the Teas. But 
it appeals to us through its beauty, and a 
little bed of it at Kew is gay with many 
flowers, which are of a brigat self-vrimson 
and borne in clusters. It is one of the few 
species that bloom continuously, and 
although not so robust as most of its 
kindred, merits a favorable position and 
amply repays any extra care 99 . wed 
upon it, c 
JAPAN ANEMONE, LADY ARDILAUN 

Individually, the plants are much finer 
than the type, being more compact and 
flowering more freely. The extra stiff- 
ness of the peduncles is a point in its favor. 
The leaves are sturdy and have a glossy 
look about them which is pleasing. E 
think this Anemone will oust the older 
form when it becomes better’ known. 
Growing as I saw it in such hungry looking 
soil, and especially during the recent hot 
and dry weather that it has had to contend 
with, is really a thorough test of its nom— 
liability to disease. The variety Whirk- 
wind, growing alongside as I saw it, I look 
upon purely as a monstrosity, a good flower 
spoilt’ by the intermixing of the petals and. 
green calyx-like substance that the flower 
is composed of—KE. M. 
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ROSES AT THE NATIONAL ROSE 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. Edward Mawley, the very able secre- 
tary of the National Rose Society, has 
published his annual analysis of the Roses 
exhibited at the Metropolitan Show, 

Since 1886 (he writes) the name of every 
Rose in all the prize stands at the Metro- 
ees Exhibition of the National Rose 

ociety has been taken down, and the 
result afterwards tabulated. The average 
number of blooms thus dealt with annually 
hes been about 1,800. In the complete 
tatle for the whole eighteen years can be 
found the number of times any variety was 
Staged at all or any of these eighteen 
exhibitions. 
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over the Hybrid Perpetuals. Five years 
ago there were only nine Hybrid Teas on 
the analysis for both of these classes, while 
there are now double that number in a list 
of sixty-eight, and out of the first ten they 
are as six to four. 

New Introductions.—Another interesting 
point is the popularity of new, and com- 
paratively new, roses. The first exhibition 
of the National Rose Society was held in 
the year 1858, and, of all the prize roses in 
this year’s show, only one was in existence 
at that date, General Jacqueminot, which 
had made its appearance only five years 
before. So that, of all the favorites of to- 
day, the oldest is just 50 years old. This 


table of Mr. Mawley’s biings home to one_ 


irresistibly the fact of how modern a flower 
the rose, as we know and grow it now, is, 
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in spite of its centuries of ancestry. or it 
is not only that the oldest Rose to gain a 
prize last July has but attained middle age, 
but the greater part of to-day’s favorites 
are not yet out of their teens. The Rose 
most shown in 1902 and 1908 was Bessie 
Brown, a hybrid tea, introduced only four 
years ago. Mrs. John Laing, which took 
second place, has reached the mature age of 
sixteen, but, out of the first twenty, only 
two were introduced in the prolific sixties, 
and two in the seventies, while five came in 
the eighties, nine in the nineties, and two in 
1900 and 1901 respectively. 

Hesternee Ross.—Now if an analysis 
could be made of the Roses most grown 
to-day in gardens, as well as of those which 
make their way to the exhibition table, it 
would almost certainly be found that the 
results, from the point of view of the ex_ 
treme youth of the favorites, would be stil) 
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more striking. If the growing of Roses 
for exhibition dates back less than fifty 
years, the growing of these for what has 
come to be called garden ‘“‘ decoration” is 
very much more recent stil]. It is so short a 
time ago since 99 gardens out of 100 which 
contained Roses at all bad them on stan- 
dards set in little round beds cut out of a 
lawn, that probably in vine out of ten that 
system is still the only one to be followed. 
The words of the wise old dean, the patron 
saint of English rose-growers and rose 
exhibitions, would have seemed extravagant 
to our fathers :—‘‘ There should be beds of 
roses, banks of roses, bowers of roses, 
hedges of roses, edgings of roses, pillars of 
roses, arches of roses, fountains of roses, 
baskets of roses, vistas and alleys of the 
rose.” Yet these ideals are fast gaining 
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ground. To-day for every one of the 
difficult show roses, ‘‘best in maiden 
plaut,” there must be ordered from the 
growers hundreds of Crimson Ramblers, 
Penzance Briers, and other varieties use- 
less for the exhibition table. 
 fAccusations.—This rise of a new ideal of 
rose growing has led to a curious contro- 
versey, in which neither side seems to be 
right and neither wrong. In recent writings 
Mr. Foster Melliar, author of ‘‘The Book 
of ‘the Rose,” holds a brief for the one 
side, and Mr. William Robinson, author of 
‘‘ English Flower Garden,” for the other. 
The opposing views are neatly put by Mr. 
Melliar. Is it to be the rose for the garden, 
or the garden for the rose? He, at leest, 
has to doubt about it. He does not even 
think the rose ‘‘ pre-eminent as a decorative 
plant,” and he writes: ‘So, with all the 
best roses, I should not wish for or expect 
apy general display at a distance, but come 
close and be content if I can find but one 
perfect bloom.” And, as a consequence, 
Mr. Foster Melliar’s labors amongst his 
roses all converge to the exhilarating 
moment when he sees his flowers staged on 
the show bench. Mr. Robinson has no 
doubt about it either :—Shows (he writes) 
have had a bad effect on the rose in the 
rose in the garden, where it is many times 
more important than as a show flowez. 
The whole aim of the man who shows 
roses, and who is too often followed as a 
leader, was to get a certain number of large 
flowers grown on the dog rose, Manetti, or 
any stock which enabled him to get this at 
the least cost; so, if we go tu ‘any rose- 
growing friend, we shall probably find his 
plants for show grown in the kitchen 
garden with a deep bed of manure on the 
surface of the beds, and as pretty as so 
many broomsticks 

And a Retort.—Mr. Foster Melliar re- 
torts rather plaintively that experts are 
generally credited with some knowledge of 
their subject, and in fact begs the question, 
which is not whether the rose expert knows 
‘fas much about the things necessary for 
the welfare of those plants as other 
Pech but whether he is necessarily the 
est judge of the “decorative” use of the 
roses. I think itis obvious that he is not, 
and cannot be, from the very fact that his 
ideal is not that of the garden made lovely 
by the rose, but the single bloom grown to 
perfection by whatever means are - best 
suited to that end. But, after all, why 
should either enthusiast blame the other ? 
Let each recognise that his opponent has a 
worthy end in view, although it is not his 
own, and the controversy melts into thin 
air.—TuHe Bysranper. 


New RosxEs were sufficiently numerous at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to constitute a feature of cconsider- 
able interest to the large number of amateur 
and professional rosarians who were present. 
Messrs. William Paul and Son contributed 
their exquisitely beautiful hybrid tea 
Tennyson, which is unquestionably a most 
valuable addition to the section, and Pink 
Roamer, a Wichurian hybrid, robust in 
growth and exceedingly free in flowering, 
the blooms of medium size, deep rose, with 
white centre. Messrs. Paul and Son sub- 
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mitted blooms of their new hybrid Bourbon 
J.B. M. Camm, a strong growing and ex- 
tremely beautiful variety that can hardly 
fail to take a prominent position in its sec- 
tion, and Anemone, a charming single 
variety, descended from Rosa sinica, with 
finely-formed single flowers about tour 
inches in diameter, and of a lovely pink 
hue. 


ArocHeEs oF Roszes.—Nowhere do Roses 
receive more appreciation than when 
clambering over some archway in a country 
garden, smothering the framework with 
shoots and rich clusters of flowers The 
introduction of galvanised iron arches in 
gardens has done much towards encourag- 
ing a more general cultivation of creeping 
and climbing plants, but all Roses do not 
take kindly to such structures—at least in 
their bare condition. I have found, how- 
ever, that a couple of coats of paint applied 
to the frame counteract the effect of extreme 
heat, but better still is the arch made of 
wood, however roughly formed. The 
C-imson Rambler has many admirers, and 
whilst one cannot ignore its quick growing 
and free blooming qualities, it is just as 
well to bear in mind this .season when 
plaiting may be done some other sorts 
equally as useful. A few will be found in 
Willi»m Allen Richardson, nankeea yellow ; 
Longworth Rambler, light crimson; Aimée 
Vibert, white, Waltham Olimber, crimson 
‘scarles; Alister Stella Gray, pale yellow ; 
aud Euphrosyne, carmine.—Linderslea. 


gise for our draughtsman finding it 
necessary to indicate by means of an arrow 
the direction in which Mount Barker les. 
The Rose trellis, with two archways at the 
foot of the plan, is where we left our read- 
ers in the walk around the garden. This 
trellis, we may again remark, divides the 
rosary from the garden plots next the 
house, and very beautiful it looks when 
covered with its multitude of blooms of 
varying colors. 

Passing under the archway on the left 
we were attracted first by 
ter: Bep Ne. 1. 

Not that there is anything very beau- 
tiful in it from an artistic point of view, 
but to the seeker after knowledge there is 
much to be learnt. Here we get a lesson 
upon how the doctor does his budding, for 
the stocks are showing the first signs of the 
“working” of varieties on to them. They 
are all growing, hardly a failure to be 
found, and this, together with the careful 
way in which the work has been done, 
prompts our representative to ask the doc- 
tor to show him the secret of so successful 
amethod. Nothing loth, the doctor points 
out in the first place that the stocks are 
all stout and strong, being good vigorous 
parents to carry the young offspring. Tak- 
ing out his budding knife, the next thing 
to be observed is to cut the bud from a 
shoot which is likewise strong and vigor- 
ous, and he immediately cuts a piece of a 
strong shoot carrying a bud. He now 
holds the shoot with each end cut to make 
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Our ground plan shows the part of the 
‘garden now left to be described. Readers 
‘will notice on the lefthand side of the 

lan the main road coming from Mount 
Barker to Adelaide, and we have to apolo- 
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a piece of wood about 3 in. long, and 
about the thickness of a lead pencil. Now, 
he says, going by the book I should cut 
under the bud about an inch along the 
top of the wood. “But,” he continues, “I 


don’t always go by the books. You see, 
split the wood down the centre and make. 
an incision across the bark about half an, 
inch above and below the bud. I take the 
pointed handle of the knife and ease off the 
bud with the bark from the wood. In that 
operation | do not in any way injure cither 
the bud or the bark, which is really the 
secret of success. I now go back to the 
book and make the usual T incision in the 
stock, slip my bud into it, and tie it Up, So_ 
Nothing can be more simple and effective.” 
This practical demonstration took about 
two or three minutes, and the growing 
buds in the incipient stages were ample 
proof that, book or no book, here was suc- 
cess. The success, too, was not only de- 
monstrated in the beginning of the pro- 
cess, but in the lovely blooms all arcund 
on the well-grown bushes. 

Bev No. 2 
contains & number of the old favorites te 
be found in most gardens where Roses are 
grown. It was bordered with Primulas of 
all good selection, looking very attractive 
in their vari-colored blooming. Stocks 
were alongside ®f them to flower when the 
Primulas had shed their beauty. These 
stocks were all of one variety, pale blue in 
color. 

Bep No. 3. 

Here the centre of attraction is a tripod 
of Frau Karl Druschki, which Rose is a 
great favorite in the garden, and others 
of worthy notice are Mavourneen and 
Mamie. 

Bep No. 4 
has Margaret Dickson in the pride of 
place. This is a large white bloomer, dis- 
tinguished by being named after the wife 
of the great rosarian, whose name it bears. 
Others of note are Vicomtesse Folkestone, 
General Jacqueminot, and Dr. Grill, each 
of them carrying honors in the home of 
Roses. A little mildew was noticeable 
on one of the plants, and the cure for this 
pest was readily given, consisting of } oz. of 
potassium sulphide to a gallon of water for 
spraying. The odor of this spray is not 
quite so sweet to the olfactory nerves of 
some people as that of Roses; but that is of 
minor importance if it takes away the mil- 
dew. The rosarian must not stick at trifles 

if hé would be successful. 

3 Bep No. 5. 

This bed carries eleven standards hold- 
ing sentry down the middle, while at the 
side are dwarf varieties on their own roots. 
Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria com- 
pletes the trellis to the archway. There 
are some choice Roses here, and we must 
name Jubilee, which is spoken of as the 
biggest bloomer, the best doer, and the 
darkest color of the hybrid perpetuals. 
Keeping company are Madame Lombard, 
Marquise Litta, Mrs. Edward Mawley, 
Billiard et Barre, Killarney, Marjorie, A. 
K. Williams, and pink Maman Cochet- 
All these Roses should have a place made 
for them in every garden. 

Brep No. 6. 

Dickson’s Daisy claims first notice, and 
the Duchess of Portland, Admiral Dewey, 
an American selection, named after the 
famous gentleman of the navy, are doing 
well. A favorite white in Amateur Teys- 
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gier, and the buff-colored one is Madame 
Ravalry. Other selections are equally 
good as a matter of choice. 

The chain of Roses dividing No. 6 bed 
from the little shrubbery is White 
Alister Stella Gray, Climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Cloth of Gold, Reine 
Olga, climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, and 
Climbing Meteor. This selection gives a 
variety of color, and could hardly be im- 
proved upon. 

THE SHRUBBERY 

is planted with a variety of Ericas, and 
amongst the prominent things is seen Rom- 
neya Coulteri, which some gardeners will 
not cultivate because of its spreading 
habit, but which is nevertheless a most 
handsome and showy bloomer. Weigela, 
Spirea grand., Kerria Japonica fi. 
pl., Mock Orange (Philadelphus coronaria), 
blue Lilac (syringa), and the lovely autumn 
tinted though poisonous hus succedanea. 


Bep No. 7 
is found on the other side of the ground 
plan, and contains a fine collection of 
Roses, which. will all bear description, but 
a few can only be named for the benefit of 
those who would have the best of the 
queen’s beauties in their gardens. Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Duke of Wellington, 
Ellen Willmott, Catherine Mermet, Sultan 
of Zanzibar, Crown Prince, Souv. de Pierre 
Notting, Madame Hoste, Lady Roberts, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, and a prize-winner at 
home named Innocente Pirola, which is a 
good doer, and the doctor would like to 


know why he does not get any good blooms 


from it. 
Brep or Burs anp Srocks-ror Buppine. 
This bed looks happy and bright when the 
Daffodils are at their best, but the nur- 
sery appearance of the bed is hidden from 
general view by a trellis of Roses. 
Amongst them is a Crimson Rambler, five 
years old. Some idea of the beauty of 
this Rose may be gathered from the fact 
that during December the doctor sent a 
number of trusses to friends, and on one 
day cut off 765 withered trusses. Some 
of the trusses contained more than a hun- 
dred single blooms on each. There 
are also here Celine Forestier, Reine 
Marie Henriette, Rey. T. C. Cole, For- 
tune’s Yellow or Beauty of Glazenwood, 
and Reine Olga. Leading from Bed No. 8, 
which is devoted to Carnations, the visitor 

asses under an arch of Cloth of Gold, 
which is the first of a pergola in the course 
of erection. Passing under the archway 
we enter the 

ExPERIMENTAL PLors 

of Gladioli, Roses, and Carnations. The 
Gladiolus bed on the left was a sight worth 
going a long way to see. At the time of my 
first visib the doctor pointed to a number 
of baby seedlings, a cross between some 
of Groff’s and Triomphe de Paris, which 
were intended to blossom this year. Later 
on TI saw them in bloom,-and would sug- 
zest that they should be classed as Triom- 
phe d’Aldgate, with varieties named 
after their colors or markings. Some of 
the blooms were the finest we had ever 
seen. After throwing out all the indiffe- 
rent ones he retained about 135 plants 
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there and about the same number in an- 
other part of the gardén. This selection 
is made from all sources, with the utnost 
care to retain only those deemed worthy. 

Next to the Gladioli is a series of thir- 
teen plots 4 ft. wide with 2 ft. pathways 
between. These beds each contain one 
row of Roses and a row of Carnations on 
each side. 

CARNATIONS 

are another specialty with the doctor. His 
collections come from all the best sources of 


are all picked crossings to the total of 172 
The two top beds are devoted to named 
varieties, all looking well. 

Ross. 

The experimental plots contain 150 dii- 
ferent kinds, bringing the total in the gar 
den up to 353. There are about 500 Roses: 
altcgether. _ The doctor is a believer im 
dwarf plants budded down as close to the 
ground as possible, and he intends to gets 
all the standards out eventually. We make 


a selection of these 150 for naming, ack- 


civst Arch of the Pergola. 

nowledging that, perhaps those not in our 
list are equal to those taat are named. The 
purpo:e of naming the varieties is for a 
guide to cur readers who may be making 2 


standard growers, and his own cross ferti- 
lization is deserving’of the happiest results. 
In the collection are five beds of Chabaud 
giant perpetuals, being one bed each of 
Jeanne Dionis, Marie Chabaud, Enfants 
de Nice & fleurs géantes, and Madame B. 
Chabaud and Etincelant. Next are three 
beds of the doctor's own seedlings, which 


selection. Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, 
Pink Maman Cochet, Gloire de Margottin, 


Augustin Guinnoisseau, La France, Shan- 
don, Queen of Queens. G. Nabonnand, 
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Waban, Mad. Julez Grolez, Frau 
SKarl Druschki, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Mrs. Rumsey, Souv. de President 


Carnot, Duchess of Albany, Marguerite 
Appert, Mrs. Cocker, Mad. Scipion Cochet, 
Marl of Dufferin, Ada Carmody, Col. Felix 
Breton, Marchioness of Dufferin, Gruss an 
‘Weplit, Golden Gate Princesse Alice de 
Monaco, George Prince, White Maman 
ochet, Helen Keller, Helene Cambier, 
Ards Rover, Lady Clanmorris, Mad. de 
Waitteville, John Hopper, Louis Van 
Houtte, Firebrand, Victor Verdier, Souv. 
alc Pierre Notting, Lady Castlereagh, Duke 
ot Edinburgh, Ferdinand Jamin, E. Y. 
‘eas, Marchioness of Londonderry, Presi- 
dent, Etienne Levet, Marchioness of 
Lorne, Pride of Waltham, Medea, Fran- 
«ois Michelon, Captain Hayward, Marie 
Guillot, Countess of Caledon, General 
Gallieni, and Marchioness of Downshire 
(the doctor's birthplace). 
Rosse Hence. 

A. new division fence has to be covered, 
and the doctor entrusted this labor to 
white and yellow Banksias, Macartney, 
Anne of Geierstin, Mad. A. Carrier, Bil- 
diard et Barre, Julia Mainwairing, Aus- 
trian copper, Marie Van Houtte, Lord Pen- 
gance, Barou Job, Boule de Neige, 
Duchesse D’Auerstadt, Mons. Désir, Trish 
Beauty, Killarney, Mad. D’Arblay, Pink 
Rover, Trish Modesty, Amy Robsart, W. 
A.. Richardson; and My Pet. 

THe PERGOLA. 

Tn course of construction is a rose per- 
gola or covered trellis, and it may interest 
ssome to. know how this is to be covéred. 
Five upright posts will carry the selection 
wf Roses. No. 1, Cloth of Gold, Huphro- 
syne, and Ards Rover; No. 2, Acidalie, 
Psyche, and Souy. de Mdme. L’Viennot ; 
Wo. 3, Souv. de Wooton, and Belle de Bal- 
timore; No. 4, Reve d'Or, Rampant, and 
Amadis; No. 5, Aglaia, America, and 
Olivet. 

This closes our description of Dr. Pooler’s 
garden, not forgetting the other head gar- 
alener, Mrs. Pooler, and the assistant, Wil- 
fred Ashenden, who appear to be all equ- 
ally interested, and we feel it inadequate. 
Every plant of consequence in the garden 
is as carefully labelled as it would be in a 
nursery, and perhaps more so, and we con- 
gratulate the gardeners upon their success- 
ful hobby. We would like to take our 
readers inside the house and show them the 
researches and collections in the science of 
entomology. Here they would see as 
pretty a collection of moths as they could 
wish, besides many other things interest- 
ing to the naturalist. But we must. take 
our leave. 


IBERIS GIBRALTARICA. 

This is perhaps the largest as well as the 
showiest member of the Candytuft family. 
The plant will frequently, when grown in 
warm. well-drained soils and positions, sur- 
vive an ordinary winter. Plants raised 
from seed sown, preferably in the open 
ground, as they do not transplant readily, 


will be strong, and should they survive 


the winter they will make a fine display 
the ensuing spring and early summer. On 
light sandy soils the plant is usually a suc- 
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cess, and the large heads of delicate lilac 
flowers are very showy. It may be raised 
freely from seed. On this account it is 
not worth the trouble of increasing by 
cuttings, unless it be an exceptionally fine 
kind. In my experience of it, the cuttings 
are liable to canker instead of rooting in 
the usual way. By treating it as a bien- 
nial, sowing the seeds in the open or thinly 
in pots, a supply may easily be kept up. 
As a pot plant for the conservatory it is 
very useful, and the flowers lose much of 
the lilac hue that they assume out of doors. 
For this purpose when well grown the 
flowers are nearly pure white and very ef- 
fective. Heat is the reverse of beneficial, 


‘and if applied the plant quickly becomes 


weak and useless —EKH. J. 


NOTES FROM A NEW ZEALAND 
GARDEN. 


To admit that one may have tco many 
Daffodils is to admit a great deal, and I 
will not be brought to the admission except 
it appear that my stock has reached that 
point when increase in quantity must be 
made at the expense of quality. But I have 


my fears. This year I have been replanting 


by the thousand, and my experience mean- 
while has not been entirely satisfactory. 
Every Daffodil grower knows the pleasure 
of handling a fair-sized, well-ripened, and 
well-shaped bulb, brown, firm, and silky, 
like an onion. For my own part my plea- 
sure in the bulb is little less than my enjoy- 
ment of the flower. But little of that 
pleasure have I had this year, though I 
have planted so extensively. In the case of 
some varieties, though the bulbs are fairly 
large and healthy, they have, from over- 
crowding, become laterally compressed in a 
way no grower of Daffodils can approve, 
whilst the outer skin has not the silky brown 
gloss that the epidermis of a perfect bulb 
ought to have. Empress has, I. think, 
under any conditions of growth, an ugly 
bulb in confrast with the fine, large, smooth- 
skinned bulb of Emperor. I have more 
than once remarked the difficulty of distin- 
guishing Empress from Horsfieldi, and I 
have pointed out in former notes that they 
are distinguishable by their relative seed- 
bearing qualities, Empress being almost or 
entirely sterile, and Horsfieldi fairly fertile. 
I notice also that they differ markedly in 
the shape of their bulbs, that of Horsfieldi 
being flatter and fatter of the two. 

As to the multiplying of varieties, I am 
entirely convinced that the 
already too large; and each season I 
resolve to extend my list no further, but 
each season when the new catalogues come 
in my good resolutions go to the wall. 

Writing of varieties, I um taken back 
across the years to a garden that knew no 
more than three varieties of Narcissus, aud 
yet the Daffodil show of that old garden in 
the early days of April was not cuntemp- 
tible. It was a disgracefully utilitarian 
garden, and shockingly geometrical in 
design; a square of perhaps a couple of 


acres in extent. - There was nothing about- 


it that a modern esthete would call pic- 
turesque, except perhaps its mortarless wall 
which so completely shut in that no glimpse 
of the inside was possible except through 


number is . 


the pickets of the gate. The wall had 
originally been finished off with a thick 
coping of turf, and this in time had 
mellowed into loam, giving foothold to 
various kinds of waving grasses, to patches 
of the common, but beautiful yellow-spored 
Polypody and rosettes of Houceleek. 

I find it hard to believe that there exists. 
now anywhere ov earth a place so rich in 
wild flowers as the country-side in which 
that garden Jay. It was one of those sub- 
alpine regions where you stand on the 
border-land, as it were, between the loveli-. 
liness of the fertile lowlands and the stern 
loneliness of the granite hills. A walk of 
an hour or so would take you into a 
wilderness of heather, where in the peat- 
bogs you might find bog myrtle and cotton 
grass, sundews and _ butter-worts and 
Sphagnum moss of all shades, green, 
yellow, pink and crimson. In the near 
neighborhood of the garden the most 
common weeds were lovely flowers—wild 
thyme, darnel, brooklime, bird’s-foot lotus, 
harebell, meadow-sweet, and so on, In 
the woods that lay around and by the 
mountain stream a stone throw from the 
gate you might walk ankle-deep in wood- 
ruff, wood anemone, and marsh marigold, 
knee-deep in wood hyacinths, thigh-deep in 
lady fern, and over the head in foxglove, 
bracken, and wild raspberry. A few 
minutes would take you to the shady home 
of the Trientalis europa, lily of the valley, 
oak fern and beech fern, Orystopteris 
fragilis and Asplenium nigrum, A. viride 
and A. Trichomanes. Take a short walk in 
one direction and you might gather sheaves 
of bog iris; the same distance in another 
would bring you to the habitat of the 
fringed bog bean, rare of blossom. In 
autumn if you looked towards the hills they 
were purple with heather, if towards the 
woods they were scarlet with the mountain 
ash (locally, ‘‘rodding”). As for gorse and 
broom, dog roses and sweet brier, ivy, bird 
cherry and wild cherry they were abundant 
and glorious. 

And yet in this richly-endowed district 
Nature had made strange omissions. Prim- 
roses there were in plenty, enough to make 
the air smell faint. But the cowslip, which 
decks the English meadows with delight, 
was wanting. No child in that locality 
ever tasted cowslip wine or threw a cowslip 
ball. Nor were there sweet violets beneath 
the hedges, though there were myriads of 
the scentless lilac kind, which we called the- 
“Cuckoo Flower,” because bird and blos- 
som came at the same time; nor meadow 
saffron, nor snowdrops, though there was a 
wood not ten miles away where they were 
as grass; nor hait’s-tongue fern, except in 
one hidden spot where those in the secret 
could get it by risking their necks, nor wild 
narcissus of any kind. 

Our forest trees may not have been so 
remarkable as our wild flowors; and yet, 
on second thoughts, I think they were. The 
finest autumn display of fireworks was 
made by a slope of beeches that burned 
themselves away through a scale of brilliant 
color into the light leather-brown of their 
winter leaves; and the same slope was just 
as beautiful in spring, as may be concetved,. 
for what is more exquisitely delicate than 
the young foliage of the beech ? unless it be 
the young foliage of the oak, a green with 
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a yellow in it, seen in nothing else that I 
remember, except the oak fern, whence I 
take it this last has its name. Then there 
was the ‘‘ big’ beech,” covering who knows 
what area, and giving shelter in its time to 
countless generations of children who 
played under its branches and fattened on 
its mast. The beech accumulates its hard- 
wood but slowly, and this particular 
behemoth must have been centuries old. 
As for our oaks, there are no doubt older, 
larger, and mossier oaks elsewhere, but 
ours were old and large enough for me. 
Then there were hoary spruces, the abode 
and breeding place of squirrels, miles of 
larch, with its green and crimson tassels, 
sweetest of all the conifers, and each larch 
seemed to have its chaffinch ; silver birches 
by every stream, hollies too heavily berried 
for the birds to make an impression, 
cathedrels of Scotch firs, coverts of hazel, 
ivy, the small-leaved wild kind everywhere ; 


tangles of honeysuckle and occasional colo- 


nies of sloe or white thorn. Further, these 
woods provided that without which no wood 
is perfect—solitude. You might wander 
through them a summer’s day and meet 
none of your own species, nothing but 
harmless fer@ nature, a pair of cushat doves 
or so, a0 occasional roe or squirrel, a pair 
wood wrens or some small deer. 

In this country lay the first Daffodil 
garden I knew—the appurtenance to an old, 
stone, ivy-covered farmhouse, roofed atop 
with lichened slates, under which stray 
swarms of bees found harborage; a utilita- 
rian garden, where flower, fruit, and vege- 
table grew in beauty side by side, not that 


there were elaborate mathematical devices 


filled with the primary colors; curves there 
were none, the people who walked in that 
garden always taking the shortest distances 
between two points. Even the gardener 
who was put there to dress it and to keep it 
did his work in a toying, amateurish way, 
as if he were the garden’s leisurely owner 
and no hired servant. The garden plan 
was simplicity itself—a broad grass walk 
forming a square whose sides were parallel 
with the wall, and two broader grass walks 
dividing the first square into four shorter; 
along the sides of the walks, flowers, 
gooseberry bushes and standard fruit trees ; 
inside these, vegetables. ‘The gooseberries, 
as L remember them, were the sweetest in 
the world, the apples the sourest. As for 
pears and plums they were a mockery, 
except for blossom, and that was splendid. 
The apples (many of them) were little 
better than crabs, but in blossom time they 
were as fine as the best golden pippins-— 
finer indeed, for the blossom of the golden 
pippin, I understand, is a trifle pale, 
whereas these sour, old moss-covered apple 
trees were hidden every spring in blossom, 
exquisitely flushed with pink, and some 
varieties were sweet aud mellow even 
in the fruits; the small yellow, cracked 
oslin, for instance, and the oval, brown- 
-cheeked Jenny Sinclair. ‘he cherries were 
famous—blossom and fruit, more particu- 
larly one large wild cherry tree, locally 
called by the French name guigne, which in 
‘spring, when it was a sheet of blossom, was 
the haunt of the cuckoo; and in autumn, 
when its branches were red with fruit, 


haunted by blackbirds and by other bipeds 
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of a lighter color. The walnut trees on 
each side of the gate bore beautiful large 
nuts with nothing in them, but Bacon must 
have had their leaves in his mind when he 
said that ‘‘ certainly virtue is like precious 
odors—most fragrant when they are in- 
censed or crushed.”. ans 

As for flowers they were not very nume- 
rous or very various, or particularly choice. 
They were of the robust kind that, once 
planted, can hold their own; and yet they 
were sweet enough. There were bunckes 
of auriculas, black, snuff- brown, and 
yellow, which were seldom, if ever, trans- 

‘plaated; more particularly there were 
frequent bunches of an early anricula that 
came with the primrose—pale lilac, sweet- 
smelling, smooth-leaved and dustless. .I 
believe it must have been the orizinal 
alpine species, and I desire it now more 
than the finest yreen or grey-edged. Cab- 
bage roses were plentiful, feeble as to stem 
and foliage, but large and plethoric as to 
their flowers. ‘‘ Oabbage” roses, indeed ! 
There were also crimson damask Roses, long 
and filbert shaped in the bud, and semi- 
double in the exposed state; also streaked 
York and Lancaster; also a white .full- 
petalled summer rose, which grew a!moat to 
a tree, sweetest of roses for fragrance— 
Resa alba, I suppose. There were purple 
delphiniums and blue veined Aconites— 
‘‘ Monks-hood,”’ as we called it, or some- 
times ‘‘ priests’ poison.’”’ There were balm 
of Gilead, Rose of Sharon, Lily of the 
Valley, and no doubt other things known to 
Solomon; hepatica and the blue navelwort ; 
spirceas, gardeners’ garters, the purple 
flower-de luce, ‘and southernwood ; on the 
summer house, ivy, travellers’ joy, yellow 
corcnorus, the larger bindweed, and flower- 
ing current, the double red (which, strange 
to say, bore berries) and the single white. 
The lilac trees seemed to grow out of the 
stone wall, but their trusses of flower 
ehowed that they did not want for a yood 
root-run. 

Seeing that I began with Daffodils, all 
this may seem, as the French would say, 
‘apropos of boots,” but, in the manner of 
arondeau, I return to my original theme. 
Every year the garden had its ‘spring 
cleaning,” so that by the Ist of April every- 
thing was spic and span—all dead matter 
removed, raspberry canes and gooseberry 
bushes severely trimmed, and the soil 
delved and raked. At this particular 
juncture the Daffodils availed themselves to 
come out in bunches innumerable, regularly 
marshalled hke an army, and therefore 
somewhat formal in arrangement, but all 
the betier suited to the style of the garden, 
which affected straight lines. With all my 
varieties of Daffodil and various styles of 
planting, I am afraid I have never pro- 
duced any more telling effect than was seen 
every spring in that homely garden. Per- 
haps it is that bygone joys loom large 
through the mist of memory. ‘Too well 

I know, where’er E go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the 
earth, 
But still I know also that the fairness of 
that garden was not altogether in the youth 
of the eyes that saw it. Yet it possessed 
only three varieties of Narcissus — a 
medium-sized Nonsuch Daffodil, Narcissus 


odorous, and a Narcissus poeticus, which 
came a few days later thin the Daffodil— 
ornatus, I should think, from its earlin ‘es. 
Nor was there any transplanting or thion og 
for twenty years at least, except perh ips 
when bulbs were given away. ln my 
garden no Nurcissus known to me wold 
remain satisfied with this treatment. The 
bulbs would crowd and jostle each other, 
and ultimately the blooms would de- 
teriorate. But that old garden had a lishe 
pebbly soil resting on a gravelly botts un; 
whereas my garden has a somewhat he.vy 
loam resting on hard clay, and this muy 
make the difference. However that may 
be, the multiplication of varieties is he- 
coming a matter for serious consiaerati > + 
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THE FRAGRANT PINK. 


The sweet-smelling pink is now a pro os. 
nent subject in the floral procassion of the 
year. It is one of the bardiest of our 
hardy perennials, and though old plauce 
sometimes suffer from the rigors of the 
winter, yet it posseeses a remarkable capa- 
city for recovering itself, and plants to «il 
appearance in extremis become ciothed& 
with foliage and laden with blossom. Many 
of the old florists of a past genera‘iom 
commenced thetr floricultural career by 
cultivating the pink. We have heard the 
veteran John Keynes (long since depar ai) 
tell how, when a lad, he, unknown by hie 
father, pawned his watch to buy his iies¢ 
collection of pinks. The varieties which + 
purchased in this way would not now bx 
growo as border flowers, so great has » 
the improvement made in the pink durin, 
the past half century. Some seventy- ve 
or so years ago there were but few Hl riste 
in the south, except Maddock, who was 
succeeded by Groom and Davy, of O iets: 
anil plants of florists flowers were princi 
pally supplied from the north, whore florists 
largely abounded, and where floricult trak 
enterprise was most active; it is on re:ord 
that one Thomas was the collector or bayer 
for the southern florists, by which he m «le 
an independency and retired. It is diffi ult 
at this point of time to say exactly whece 
the first laced pink was produced, but it wag 
probably one vamed Lady Stoverdale, 
which appeared about 150 years ago; Up 
tu that time we can imagine the pink was a 
flower with a dark centre, and petals quite 
white and free from any tint of eotur, 
answerlug to the black aud white of latter— 
day florists, but nuw a very scarce type: 
indeed. Nor can it be stated with certa.ucy 
whether the purple or red lacing charac- 
terised the earliest productions showing the 
laced form. To Groom and Davy succesled 
Looker, who raised many varieties, Young, 
Smith, Kirtland, Costar, and others, fol 
lowed later by Dr. Maclean, Turuer, 
Reynes, Bragg, Read, and others. At that 
time there were many pink shows hel& 
about the country and around London, one 
in particular at Twyford, Hants, where 
Young, a noted raiser and cultivator, 
resided. thomas Hogg, of Paddingion, 
appears to have been more of a grower 
than a raiser, but the appearance of his 
treatise on the Piuk gave a great impotua 
to the cultivation and exhibition of this 
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flower. The ‘Florist” for September, 
1848, contains cvlored illustrations of two 
of the leading pinks cf that day, and it is 
reen that the rounded edge to the petals 
had been secured and universally recognised 
as an indispepsable feature of high-class 
quality. A somewhat sharp controversy 
waged for some years between the northern 
and southern florists as to the size and full- 
ness cf the flowers; the latter favored size 
combined with the rounded petal and per- 
fect lacing; the. northerners preferred a 
smaller number of petals, derisively term- 
ing the larger flowers favored by the 
growers in the south as ‘‘mops.” This, 
like other controversies, died out in course 
- of time, but it was somewhat acute while it 
Jasted. he abolition of pink exhibitions, - 
avhile it bas reduced to a minimum the 
production of new varieties, has happily 
zot driven the pinks ont of cultivation. 
Some of these being of a stiff, erect habit 
of growth make excellent border plants. 
John Bull, Modesty, and Mrs. McCrorie 
deserve a special mention in this respect. 
A few yeais ago Mr. James Thurston, then 
of Cardiff, raised several new varieties of 
tine quality, but very few of them found 
their way into cultivation. They appeared 
ata time when the interest in the flower 
was decidedly on the wane. Border varie- 
ties of varied character are still much 
grown, and apart from their usefulness as 
decorative agevts in the garden they possess 
a distinctly commercial value, in that they 
are wuch cultivated for bunching for 
market purposes. — Gardeners’ Magazine. 
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NOTES ON PACKAGES USED AND 
METHODS OF PACKING FRUITS 
FOR EXPORT. 

By GEORGE QuiNN, in the “Journal of 
Agriculture and. Industry.” 

Next to being able to produce first-class 
fruits to meet tne requirements of outside 
markets comes the question of saft transit. 

+ is true, the temperature and storage 
conditions maintained during the journey 
may be said to hold the key to the posi- 
tion; but, granted that the treatment in 
these respects on the voyage is in keeping 
with our present knowledge respecting 
what has proved successful in the past, 
the next consideration is the adoption of 
suitable packages into which the carefully 
selected and graded fruits should be 
securely encased. 

The case now known as’ the “Peacock” 
ease—from the name of the gentleman who 
first suggested it—is fast becoming the re- 
cognised standard for the Huropean as well 
as the interstate trade in apples. The case 
has outside measurements of 10 x 15 x 20 
jn., so that if necessary in stacking the 
‘cases they will cross pack exactly, thus 
rendering the bond in the pile as complete 
as that secured by the bricklayer in nis 
wall-building. It is claimed that this re- 
sults in economy of the shipping space, 
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enabling two or three cases more to be 


stored in a measured ton than was possible 
with the older styles of cases. When made 
from Tasmanian hardwoods, battens ¢ in. 
in thickness are used in the sides, tep, and 
bottom, and the ends are cut from boards 
# in. in thickness. With our softer import- 
ed pine woods, the ends need to be # in. or 
§ in. timber, and some of the side battens 
from 4 in. material. 

Mr. James Lang, the well-known fruit- 
grower, of Harcourt, Victoria, has suggest- 
ed a modification in the thickness of the 
timber used in the battens which form the 
sides. This has been adopted here with 
conspicuous success, and the refrigerating 
engineer of the Orestes declared the cases 
shipped in that boat, which were made ou 
Mr. Lang’s plan, to be the best he had met. 
The modification is simply that the sides 
—the 20-in. side—are each made of four 
battens, two of which are 4 in. thick and 
two ¢ in. thick. In construction the battens 


} in: thick are nailed on the outer edges of 


each side, and those 2 in. thick are placed 
side by side between them. This has two 
advantages, for not only does it give sta- 
bility to the cases, but when they are laid 
on their sides in the ship or stack the thicx 
battens of the upper case always rest upon 
those of the case beneath it. The thin, 
or #-in., battens then are opposite acd 
parallel to each otner, affording a ventila- 
tion space of a quarter of an inch between 
each tier of cases, which cannot be omitted 


“by careless stacking or removed by the 


shifting of dunnage or by splintering of, 
as was so often the result when a lath was 
tacked to the end of each case. To secure 
the proper “tightening” of the contents, 
when nailing down it is desirable that the 
top of each of these cases should be made 
from one piece of board rather than of two 
battens. When made as described above 
the cubic contents of this case is a fraction 
over 2,331 m. Asan Imperial bushel con- 
tains 2,218,192 cubic in., the buyer secures 
full measurement when he purchases the 
contents as a bushel of apples. The spaces 
between the battens on the sides should 
not exceed } in., otherwise there is danger 
of sufficient of the convex surface of the 
fruits being squeezed in between the sharp 
edges, and thus being seriously bruised or 
cut. Rats also insert their sharp noses 
between wider spaces, and I have seen 
pieces which a shilling would not conceal 
eaten out of, row after row of fruits in cases 
stacked overnight in wharf sheds. 

In the filling of the cases it should be 
needless to repeat that only evenly graded, 
sound apples, of well-proved varieties, 
which have wilted for a few hours after 
being picked, should be wrapped and 
packed for export. If possible, grades 


-which will allow the apples to be placed in 


the cases on their flattest sides or shortest. 
Giameters should be selected. If, however, 
a few have to be turned edgeways to fit 
in securely, it is better to follow that plan 
than to insert smaller fruits or permit slack 
packings. Respecting the use of wood 
wool, it is only necessary to use enough to 
fill gaps into which fruits of even grade 
cannot be fitted, while a good pad on the 


bottom, before beginning to pack, and on 
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“boards instead of four battens. 
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the top, prior to nailing down the lid, is. 
valuable. If the bottom and top layers 
have the crown or calyx ends facing out- 
wards, the appearance of the contents is 
enhanced when the cases are opened for 
sale. 

Case for the carriage of oranges to 
Europe: Its outside measurements are 9 
x 138 x 28 in. The ends and (partition are 
made of wood # in. thick, and the sides 
of laths % in. thick, the top and bottom be- 
ing each composed of a single board § in. in 
thickness. A small lath cleat, } in. thick, 
was usually nailed across each end for ven- 
tilation purposes. This was the case for- 
merly used in the apple export trade from ~ 
this State. 

In packing oranges, besides paying 
great care to the quality, soundness, grad- 
ing, variety, &c., sent, much depends upon 
the proper wilting, or toughening of the 
skins before the final packing is performed. 
To attain, ibis the fruits must be allowed 
to stand in a shed or shelter for several 
days after being cut from the trees, until 
considerable evaporation has taken place 
from the skins. The fruits are then wrap- 
ped separately in paper, and, after putting 
in a pad of wood wool they are packed in 
rows until the case is filled somewhat above 
the top. ‘Another pad of wood wool is 
placed over the fruits, the lid adjusted, 
and the case rocked endways sharply to 
settle them down. When properly wilted, 
oranges may be packed very firmly. As 
with the apples, it should be possible to 
stand the lidless case on end when packed, 
without the contents rolling out. 

Tho grape case is similar in size and 
shape, but the sides are each made of two 

In the 
grape case no open space is left between 
the edges of these boards; in other words, 
the edges of the boards meet, so that no — 
granulated cork may leak out. 

The method of packing is simple. The 
case is opened on one of the flat or wider 
faces, as shown in our illustration. The 
inside is lined with white paper, fitted in 
the ordinary way. The grapes, which 
should have been cut a few hours before, 
and kept dry, are embedded in granulated 
cork. A. good layer of the cork is placed in 
the bottom of the case, and a tier of bun- 
ches of grapes placed on it. More cork 
is then put in and shaken down closely. 
between the berries and stalks, until the 
grapes are covered, and so until the case is 


“filled, say, to half an inch above the level 


of its sides. The papers are then adjusted 
and the lid nailed on, after “rocking” 
down the contents, as described before. It 
takes from 5 Ib. to 6 Ib. of granulated cork 
—say, 1/3 worth—to fill the above case. 
and great care must be taken not to put 
in too much fruit and too little cork. The 
whole of the contents should be firm 
enough to form a compact block of cork, 
in which the grapes are embedded quite 
out of sight. If this is not done the ber- 
ries protrude through the cork, which 
settles down on the voyage, and there is 
much danger of rubbing and decay. Jarrah 
borings or shavings haye been used success- 


- fully in place of cork in this work. The 
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varieties of grapes which have been ship- 
ped successfully thus far are limited. _ 

The White American grape, known by 
+he local name of Daira, has proved the 
most consistently successful. A small red 
grape, called by Mr. Hardy “Red Daira,” 
has also travelled well. The Doradilla, 
when not dver-ripe, and when the berries 
are thinly distributed upon the bunches, 
has also carried and sold well. I believe 
it would pay growers to thin the berries 
of this variety when half-grown, if they 
intend to export it to Europe. Anyway, 
cany damaged or bruised berries should be 
cut away prior to packing any of the sorts. 
The Waltham Cross, Belas Blanco, and 
‘Santa Paula varieties have also been sent: 
with varying success by various shippers, 
but for the present the first three kinds 
named here may be depended:on to carry 
more consistently. 

The crate and trays used for packing 
peaches to interstate markets by the South 
Australian Fruit and egetable Company : 
‘The outside dimensions of the crate are: 

95 x 15 x 12 in., and the trays it carries are 
23 x 13 x 24. The crate is made of four 
laths 25 x 3 x 3 in., which form the sides. 
The ends are composed of four pieces 14} 
x 3x in. These are held together by 
a, post in each corner, which is 1¥ in. square, 
by 11} in. long, with a square of { in. cut 
_out of the internal angle, into which the 
-corners of the trays fit. The battens are 
nailed to the top and bottom ends of these 
corner posts, while a piece 15 x 3 x g is 
nailed across each end of the frame at the 
bottom. The.trays rest upon this when 
packed into the crate. The top is made of 
four jpieces, 25 x 3 x 3. The trays are 
framed of three pieces, 12 x 23 x 3 thick, 
which comprise the two ends and the cen- 
tral partition. The bottom is made of four 
pieces, each 224 x 3 x § thick, while the 
two side pieces are each 22 x 24 x 4. 
Across each end on the outside of the bot- 
4om a cleat 125 x 4 x $ is nailed, which 
prevents the bottom of ‘the upper tray 
pressing upon the contents of the one be- 
neath it, and gives each tray a depth of 
3 in. Each tray will hold four dozen good, 
_fair-sized peaches. 

Each fruit is wrapped separately in tis- 
gue paper, and over each tray and in any 
yacant corners wood wool is used to secure 
firmness and elasticity to the contents. 

’ The weak point about this crate is that half 

_ of the exposed surfaces onsidesand ends and 
nearly the whole of that of the bottom is 
composed of the thin wood, viz., the sides 
and ends of the trays. As far as the pres- 
sure from other crates is concerned, the 
strain should rest upon the thick outside 
framework of battens, but the contact of 
the foot of the workman would be fatal 
to the thinner wood; and, unfortunately, 
this is a contingency which arises only too 
frequently in the handling of fruit in tran- 
sit. : 

Package of considerable value in the 
transportation of pears to Europe: It con- 
sists of three trays joined together by an 
external cleat fastened to each corner. 

' These trays have been used with success in 
- the export of pearsfrom Victoria to London, 
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and I am informed the Tasmanian growers 
have also adopted the principle in their 


oversea trade. As far as I am aware, the 


only grower who thus far has adopted these 
packages here is Mr. G. R. Laffer, of Be- 
lair, through whose kindness I have been 
able to figure them here. I would suggest 
the trays should be made of such dimen- 
sions so that when three are united, as 
shown in our illustration, a package will 


be formed with proportions equal to those 


of the Peacock apple case. To attain this 
end they should be made as follows: The 
sides be composed of battens 194 in. long, 
3 in. wide, ? in. thick. The lids—one of 
which is required for every three trays, 
should be composed of four pieces, two of 
which should be 194 in. long by 33 in. wide 
by } in. thick, and two 194.x 35 x §. The 
bottom of every third tray should be made 
of exactly similar dimensions, while that 
of the other two trays should be made of 
four. pieces, each 19} x 34 x g- The varia- 
tion in thickness will give the ventilation 
described as haying proved so successful in 
connection with the Peacock apple case. 
The ends are each composed of three pieces 
91 long x 3 in. x §. The four cleats (one 
used at each corner) each measure 9 in. x 
3 in. x 2 in. 

When packing the pears a tray with the 
two t-in. battens on the bottom is packed 
first. The fruits are each carefully wrap- 
ped in a piece of tissue paper and packed 
into wood wool—long pears on their sides, 
short ones upright. When the tray has 
received its complemnet of fruit, wood. wool 
is carefully packed between them, and a 
good thick layer placed over the top. The 
second and third trays are packed simi- 
larly and placed ina pile. The lid is then 
nailed on to the top tray, placing the 4-in. 
thick battens on the outer sides. The 
ends of the three trays are then adjusted 
and the cleats nailed on, taking care that, 
while the nails take a “dove-tailing” direc- 
tion into the wood of the trays, they shall 
not penetrate to the fruits. 


FRUIT AS A REMEDY FOR GOUT. 


While’ the staunch vegetarian holds 
strong views with regard to a diet of fish, 
flesh, or fowl being more or less poisonous 
to the human system, the fruitarian does 
not regard with special favor the fare which 
the former individual considers indispens- 
able to health. To fruitarians uncooked 
fruit is the only natural food, and they put 
their views into practice by limiting their 
diet to fruits. The chief opponents to an 
exclusively fruit diet have been the medical 
men, who contend that such a diet is not 
suitable in a cold country such as the 
United Kingdom. With regard to gouty 
persons, they have long contended that, in 
the case of persons who suffer from gout, 
the liberal use of fruit is attended with 
considerable risk, and some have jasserted 
that the consumption of fruit has a tendency 
to develop the disease in healthy persons. 
Now the pendulum shows signs of swinging 
the other way, and we shall not be sur- 
prised to find in the medical journals a 
strong advocacy of a diet of sylvan sim- 
plicity. One medical man has already 
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declared that he has frequently cured gout 
with grapes and oranges, and he declares 
that his advice to gouty patients is ‘‘ Hat 
plenty of fresh, ripe, uncooked fruit.’” 
While the prices of fruit assist in the elimt- 
nation from the system of gouty tendencies, 
the fact must not be overlooked that the 
consumption of fruit in large quantities 
may prove injurious to patients who have 
for any considerable period regarded the 
juicy pear and luscious grape as articles of 
diet to be carefully avoided. We are, 
therefore, strongly of the opinion that im 
making a change in the diet fur the purpose 
ot giving a place to truit, it is advisable to 
proceed slowly. There can be no qnestion 
whatever that liberal supplies of tresk 
cooked and uncooked fruit are bizhly bene- 
fical, but extravayance in eating fruit, as 
of other articles uf food, snuuld be averded, 
for excesses are net vuly likely to peove in- 
jurivus to those who iudulge in them, but 
“they bring tbe fruit intu undeserved dis- 
repute. 
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By W. 8S. CAMPBELL. 

It will be desirable now to look ahead 
a little, even to late autumn and winter, 
and arrange operations for the future. 
This will save a great deal of time and 
muddling. With a little practice in your 
particular locality, it will not be difficult 
to discover the length of time each king 
of vegetable should take, under the ordi- 
nary conditions, to attain its perfection, 
or when it should be gathered for use, or 
when it has finished producing its seeds, 
such as the pea or bean. A rough idea 
will do, so as to enable you to be prepared 
for clearing away all useless stock, and re- 
planting or resowing something else. If 
plants such as the cabbage, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, sayoys, or broccoli are» 


' badly sown and improperly treated after- 


wards, you will probably find that there 
is no regularity in their arriving at matu- 
rity. Be advised, and carry out the smal 
lest operation methodically. Sow your 
seeds thinly; prick out the young plants 
to enable them to gain strength and grow 
stocky, then plant ouf all tose of the same 
size in one bed, then the chances are that 
these will be all ready for use fairly wel¥. 
about the same time. But a family does. 
not want to demolish a large bed of cab- 
bages or cauliflowers within a day or two, 
therefore you should regulate sowing and 
planting in such a manner that a continu— 
ous supply be kept going in such quantity 
ag may be required. 

Beans.—All kinds of beans, except the 
broad or Windsor bean, may be sown as ex- 
tensively as may be required, and all old 
beans which are no longer bearing should 
be removed, and some other kinds of veget- 
able sown or planted in their places. Mr. 
Dunnicliffe tells me that he is inclined te 
think that the new climbing French beam 
called Carter's Ten Weeks is likely to prove 
well worth growing. He finds that if - 


a4 
grews about 4 ft. high, and is very produc- 
tave. The bean pods are very fine and ten- 
eer. It is worth atrial. 

Beet (Red)—Sow a few rows of this 
wegetable, which is so good that no one with 
a vegetable garden should be without it. 
Lhe globe varieties are the best kinds to 
grow, and are likely to keep their shapes 
Setter than the long-rooted kinds. Sow the 
seed in drills about 18 in. apart. As the 
seed generally takes a long time to germi- 
mate, or “come up,” it had better be soaked 
am water for a few hours before sowing ; 
and then the ground had better be water- 
ed well after sowing, that is if it be dry. 
Sf nice and moist, you need not bother 
2hout the watering. Should the seeds come 
aip thick, thin out the plants well so as to 
give them plenty of room’to grow. Use a 
thoe of some kind pretty freely amongst 
the beets, and they should grow well and 
speedily. 

Beet (Silver), sometimes known as” 
spinach, is a fine vegetable, and a most use- 
ful one for summer use. The seed may 
ibe sown in a seed bed, and the young beets 
planted out when they are large enough 
to shift ; or it may be sown in drills like the 
zed beet, if preferred. The soil should be 
anade rich with good manure for this veget- 
able, and if some liquid manure be supplied 
eluring its growth occasionally, if it does not 
seem to be growing as it should, it is likely 
to be much improved. 

Kale, known also as Borecole, is a good 
and useful vegetable, which will sometimes 
succeed well where its relative the cabbage 
will not do nearly so well. It prefers cold 
«climates to warm and dry, and if it be just 
touched with frost it will be improved for 
the table. It is not often grown here, 
but it deserves a trial. — Like all the cab- 
bage tribe, it is a gross feeder, and needs 
good soil, or abundance of manure, if it be 
desired to grow it to perfection. 


Cabbage—There should be sufficient 
young cabbages on hand for successive 


plantings during the month—a few at ai 
time. 
tual motion sort of business. Once get it 
im. order it is easy to manage. It has a 
parallel in Mr. Ellis’ duck farm at Botany, 
where ducks are always laying, eggs al- 
ways hatching, birds always maturing and 
always being sold off. Sow a little seed; 
plant pricked-out plants which are large 
enough to a heavily manured bed. Take 
plenty of physical exercise with some sort 
cf a hoe amongst the cabbages, and the 
plants will probably attain great perfec- 
tion. ._ The best hoe to use for a small 
garden is a medium-sized Dutch hoe kept 
in good order. For a good-sized garden 
obtain a Planet farm hoe, which is an 
extremely useful implement, for with its 
warious attachments all sorts of operations 
«an be carried out at a°minimum of labor. 
_ Cauliflower and Broccoli can be treated 
man much the same way as cabbage. Both 
are great feeders, and need good manure 
_in abundance, and they should be grown 
without any check whatever. It is worth 
while taking some extra care with these 
vegetables, for they will well repay it. Sow 
seed of both, but not too much at a time. 
Celery.—Sow a very little seed in a pat, 


This successive method is a perpe- ° 
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seed-pan, or box. A. kerosene tin will 
serve the purpose just as well, if not bet- 
ter, but some holes should be made in the 
bottom, so as to allow surplus water to 
drain away. Seedlings should be pricked 
out like cabbages for transplanting when 
they have grown to a height of 6 in. or so, 
or they may be moved when very much 
larger; but a good many of the roots and 
leaves should be trimmed off before plant- 
ing. Earth up well-grown plants, taking 
care not to allow any soil or dirt to fall in 
between the leaf stalks. Use liquid manure 
occasionally, and plenty of water if the soil 
is ab all dry. 

Rhubarb.—Those who would care to 
raise rhubarb plants from seed can do so 
this month. The plants raised now will be 
ready for putting out in the early spring. 

Tomatoes, egg-plants, okra, and capsicum 
seeds also may be sown if supplies are re- 
quired. These seers had better be sown 
without delay. 

Leek.—Plant out a few, if any young 
leeks are ready to shift. Feed all growing 
leeks liberally, for they are greedy feeders 
and need abundance of water if the soil be 
at all dry. Sow a little seed. 

Radish—Sow a little seed occasionally 
during the month, and make use of the 
radishes whilst they are young and tender. 


EFFECTS OF FERTILISERS ON SEED 
GERMINATION. 


Since the importance of a scientific inves- 
tigation of the various problems of plant 
life has been fully recognised numerous 
experiments have been made for the purpose 
of ascertaining the means by which the 
germination of seeds can be the most 
readily accelerated. Apart from hastening 
the germination of the seed@jin the soil, it 
has been felt that a knowledge of this kind 
would be useful in enabling seedsmen and 
cultivators to ascertain within a compara- 
tively short time the percentage of seeds 
containing the requisite vitality previous to 
sowing or selling it, as the case may be. In 
the course of the experiments that have 
been conducted during the past quarter of 
a century, the treatment of seeds with 
various chemicals has perhaps received the 
largest share of attention. The results ob- 
tained suggested the’ enquiry into the in- 
fluence of chemical fertilisers on the germi- 
nation of the seed when the seed and 
chemical compound are distributed along 
the drill simultaneously, in accordance with 
the practice which obtains in sowing certain 
crops. ‘The question to bs answered is, is 
the practice beneficial or otherwise? This 
question is of greater practical interest to 
agriculturists than horticulturists, but it is 
one that has a bearing upon the work of 
the garden. As far back as 1876 the late 
M. Henri de Vilmorin endeavored to eluci- 
date this point, and in the course of his ex- 
periments he found that when the surface 
soil contained a material proportion of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia a 
considerable percentage failed to germinate, 
while the remainder germinated very slowly. 
Other experiments were made by this dis- 
tinguished horticulturist, and these were 
conducted in pots containing soil to which 
various chemical fertilisers had been ap- 
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plied in proportions varying from 0°5 to 5. 
per cent. According to these the germica- 
tion of wheat and beet seeds was retarded 

when the nitrate of potash, nitrate of soda, 

and phosphate of lime was equal to 5 per- 
per cent. When the nitrate of soda was. 
equal to 10 per cent. the whole of the 
wheat and nine-tenths of the beet failed to 
germinate. ‘These percentages far exceed 

those which would be found in the soil, ex- 
cept when the seeds and fretilisers are drilled 
simultaneously, in which case they may 
be closely approached. Subsequently some 

experiments were conducted by MM. 

Claudel and Crochetelle under conditions. 
similar to those which obtain under field 

culture. The results obtained from these 

showed conclusively that potash | salts 

retarded germination, and that sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda had an inju- 

rious effect. Phosphates, in the form of” 
superphosphate and slag, which are acid and 

alkaline respectively, were tested, and the 

superphosphate in the proportion of two 

parts to one thousand parts of sand accele- 

rated germination, but reduced the per-— 
centage of plants obtained. On the other. 
hand, the slag appears to have materially 

promoted germination, more particularly in 

the case of leguminous plants, and the 

favorable effects of the slag is considered to 

be due to the alkaline properties checking 

the way of phosphoric acid given off by the 

seeds in the process of germination. More 

recently still, numerous experiments have - 
been conducted under the auspices of the 

United States Department of Agriculture. 

In these experiments, to which we can only 
briefly refer, the fertilisers used were 

muriate of potash, nitrate of soda, lime 

made from powdered oyster shells, and bone - 
black, rendered soluble by treatment with 

acid, and a double set of trials was made— 

one in which the fertiliser was mixed with 

the soil, and the other in which it was 

placed in contact with the seed. Except in 

the lime experiments, germination was. 
throughout retarded when the fertilisers 

were in direct contact with the seed, while 

a larger percentage of plants was obtained 

where the fertilisers were mixed with the 

soil. The general conclusions, based upon 

the American experiments, are, briefly 

stated, as follows:—(1) Muriate of potash 

and nitrate of soda, used at the rate of one 

per cent. and upwards, are more or less 

injurious in their effect on germination, 

whether mixed with the soil, or in contact 

with the seed. (2) Phosphates are less 

injurious to germination than muriate of 

potash and nitrate of soda, and if not in 

excess may be harmless. (3) Artificial 

fertilisers should not be brought into direct 

contact with germinating seeds. (4) The 

effect of treating seeds with chemicals 

before sowing is no indication of the action 

of these chemicals when used as manure. 

(5) The chief injury to germination from 

chemicals is inflicted upon the young 

growths when they leave the seed coats.. 
(6) It is improbable that either potash, 
phosphates, nitrates, or lime actually pro- 

motes germination. The results that have- 
so far been obtained both in Europe and 

America show that the use of chemical 

fertilisers for the promotion of germina- 

tion, while it can do no good, may prove 

disastrous. 
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&, GaNNELE & SONS 


Have for thirty years ‘largely exported both Plants 
.and Seeds to all parts of Australia and New Zealand 
with success never before achieved, and have the 


Largest and Best Stocks 


-of everything for the Garden in Europe, and would 
be glad to send Catalogues and io correspond 


Yorketown, South Australia, 5th 7 ebruary, 1903. 
You will be pleased to learn the Pelargoniums reached 
me in splendid condition. They are all coming on 
splendidly; and will make a brilliant show during our 
next spring. The Lily bulbs also reached me a few 
days ago, and have been planted. I now send youa 

further order. E. H. Matruews. 


Trade Mark: “Come and See.” 


—— —___ 


SWANLEY, KENT, 
England. 
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NURSERYMEN ! 


SEND FOR OUR 


NURSERY TRADE LIST, 


Quoting prices for all sorts of young stuff, such as—Fruit Tree Stocks, & 
and 2 years, Small Conifers, 1 to 4 years. Ornamental T'rees and Shrubs, 
1 to 3 years. Roses, 800 sorts. Fruit ‘l’rees, 1,200 old and new sorts. Nere 
Shrubs and Trees, &c. 


TRANSON BROTHERS | 
AND 


D. DAUYVESSE’S 


Nurseries United 
in 1901. 


BARBIER & Co., 


SUCCESSORS, 
ORLEANS, FRANCE. ; 


——— 


Plants are carefully packed, and those we yearly send to the Caps 
Colony, Australia, Tasmania, South America, &¢. have always arrived im 
good order and given satisfaction, 


A Musical Education for Half-a-crown. 


oO. 


The above heading will, of course, appear to most people as the height of absurdity ; yet the a r »@ aN pare) oe 
absurdity is more apparent than real. It goes without saying thata finished musical education in a | \ J i a | i AM f 
the regular course cannot be had for half-a-crown, or even with several hundred additional half- | “~ “*= “= “4 4& ae ; 


crowns; but can it be truthfully said that the person with a sufficient knowledge of music to play 


accompaniments on the piano .0r organ, to all the popular songs of the day, has no musical educa- 
Assuredly not. A musical education, sufficient to enable one to pl 


home frequently, gets and gives more pleasure from the modest accomplishment than does many on 


tion? 


whose education large sums have been expended. 


To the more modest musical education the above heading applies. Such an education “The 
Australian Gardener” is now offering its music-loving readers for half-a-crown, believing that it is 


the greatest benefit we can give our subscribers. 


This ready-made musical education consists of Pratt’s Chart of Chords for the piano and organ, 
which is the nearest approach to the ready-made knowledge of music yet attained by science. 
It is a short cut to harmony, and is to music what the multiplication table is to arithmetic, a 


quick method of jearning to play the piano or organ without a teacher. 
With this chart any one can, with but a aa 


without difficulty, brilliant accompaniments to an y song ever written. 


is endersed by teachers and musicians everywhere, 


This chart is the practical result of years of study by Charles E. Pratt, the noted American com- 
poser and musician, whose compositions have world-wide popularity, and a larger sale thad those of 


any other American or European composer, 


Believing that the educational value of this Chart cannot be over-estimated, “ The Australian 
Gardener” has arranged with the publishers to supply. Pratt’s Chart of Chords (published at 5s.) to 
its readers at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. each, with 2d. added for [postage, 


Chart of Chords the publishers have kindly agreed to send without ex 


posers, 


Every home that has a piano or organ, especially where there are children, should have Pratt’s 


Chart of Chords. 


This offer is made for a short time only, and.“ The Australian Gardener” readers should avail 


themselves of it without delay. 


j 1 1 1 amonnt of practice, become an expert pianist. [t 
is a complete self instructor, enabling any one to play the piano or organ at sight, and to play, 


ou a i It is valuable to the advanced 
musician as well as the beginner, embracing nearly every major and minor chord used in music ; and 


: pute in addition to the 
f ; ! hi ra charge a copy of the 
Coronation Musical Folio, containing 48 pages of sheet music, and instrumental by agate com- 


and CoO., 


TAILORS, 
CLOTHI ERS 


AND 


wel EL 16 Hindley St. 


Appress—“ THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” Adelaide. 


~ 


ed 
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SIV EEL <&z IME IN ZEEE, 
ALDGATE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
FLOWER STALL==-ADELAIDE RAILWAY — STATION. 


DELPHINIUMS: 


Our Spring sown Delphiniums are now fit to send out. Fine strong seedling Plants at 3/6 doz. for Kenway’s best mixed; 6/- doz. for 
Keiway’s choicest named varieties. Carefully Pac ked in Moss and sent Post Free. 


PETUNIA SUPERBISSIMA. 
We now havea fine lot of these to send out, and can supply at 2/6 dozen for hand crossed, and 1/6 dozen for ordinary stock. Nice strongly 
grown seedlings. 


CARNATIONS. 
Our SPECIAL PRICE LIST of these will be ready e: uly in.February, and as it will be the most comprehensive Carnation List in Australia 
we advise customers to apply early for copies. Plants of ‘finest named varieties 7/6 dozen. Strictly our selection. 


BAZAARS and FAIRS. 


We can supply at trade rates from a very large and healthy stock. 


WEDDINGS and FUNERALS. 


We cater at reasonable rates for these, and send to any part of the eountry, 


All the best, useful YEGETABLE SEEDS, fresh stock. 
Cabbage, Caw. iflower, Carrot, Lettuce, Celery, Tarnip, ‘Parsnip, &c. Guaranteed first-class quality, from finest selected English stock, 
3d. and 6d. packet. 


OUR FLOWER STALL AT THE ADELAIDE RAILWAY STATION. 


This is now.the Mosry Arrracrive Frorat Dispray in ADELAIDE, and the Carnations and Gladioli on show there are a great attraction, 


Smaith @& Menzel, Aidzate. 


Poses for the Million. 


Special Offer— hel a Soft-Fronted 
‘Nearly 800 varieties. Fitting Regatta Shirts 
- Austral 
Deseriptive Lists Now Ready. Shirts From os. 6d. 
Half Standard Roses, Purchaser's i 
Selection (except Novelties), : J. Miller Anderson & Co., 
sie Sere os Pb spzgh 20-26, HINDLEY STREET. 


Bush & ClimbingRoses, Purchaser's 
Selectiou (except Novelties), 
1s each, 10s per dozen 


Bush Roses, my Selection, 5s per 


ter J. COLTON & CO., Limited, 


bent'y well | : ‘ 

= eee Currie Street, Adelaide. 
NURSERY, 

a or Sag Saddlery, Harness, Portmanteaus, 
Beehive Comer | ALL KINDS | Travelling Bags and Requisites, 
sldelaide. Tents, Tarpaulins, Water Bags, &c. 


ss Printed for the Proprietors by C. K. Banpwinson, 114 and 115, Royal Exchange, Adelaide, 


A Monthly ignent of Floriculture and Horticulture, for Professional, Practical, and Amateur Gardeners. 


a Vv OL Te N O, 93 (ire fered at the G.P.O., Adelaide, for 


transmission by post as a newspaper. 


' Correspondents. 


All Business 
addressed to 


THE MANAGER of 
“The Australian Gardener.” 
No. 61, Brookman’s Building, Grenfell-street, 


Communications must be 


* ADELAIDE, 


Subseriptions 
will also be received at _ 
Srhver = Meseter Gordon & Gotch 
Muat.sourns—Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 
. Tasmanta—C/o J. Walch & Son, Hobart. 


Western AusTRALIA—C/o Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch, Limited, Perth : 


Contributors.’ 


* All letters, manuscripts, and matter intended 
Yor publication should be. addressed to the 
Adelaide Office, 61, Brookman’s Building, and in 
order to appear in the following issue should be 
posted in time to reach Adelaide by the 20th of 
the current month. It is necessary that corres- 
pondents should furnish their names and ad- 
dresses. 


Advertisers. 


Particulars of rates will be supplied on appli- 
«ation. : 


G 
Subseribers. 
The subscription rate is 3/6 per annum, posted 
toany address in Australasia. 


_ Subseribers are asked to notify the Adelaide 
Office if they do not receive their copy of the 
paper; also any alteration of address. 


) FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1904. (g, SU8SCRIPTION,..) Price 3d 


Answers to Correspondents 


‘‘Dapunge”’—In answer to correspondent C. 
Johnson Hamilton, [ presume you mean Daphne 
Indica. I would advise you to adopt the simpler 
way to raise a stock of Daphne Indica by layer- 
ing in early autumn. Tongue them in ripened 
wood and peg them down securely in nice sandy 
soil. To take cuttings, take ripe wood in early 
autumn and insert cuttings round edge of 
cutting pot half filled with draimers, and using 
any nice sandy soil Make firm cover with a bell 
glass and place in cool frame or greenhouse till 
the spring. A box with a pane of glass to fit 
would do instead of pots and bell glasses. In the 
spring they ought to be calloused and then pot 
them up singly in small pots and place on a 
gentle hot bed to help them to root. Keep frame 
close till rooted. They are slow and rather diffi- 
cult to root, wanting attention so many months 
that layering is the better and surer way of 
raising a stock of Daphne Indica.—D.¢. 

*J.H.”—Hyacinth bulbs may be planted from 
April to June, Tho ground should be well dug 
with a liberal supply of cow manu.e. 

“Corragrer”’—The culture of Gladioli is in no 
sense difficult. Thss month isa good time to 
plant, but as a matter of fact they can be 
planted at almost any time of the year. 

“Sun’—Fnchsias are hardy plants and do 
well in the open garden, but must be sheltered 
against hot winds and too much sun. A shel- 
tered position suits them best, ana they will take 
a large supply of cow manure, 

‘*Novice’”—Budding Roses can be gone on 
with now, and after a little success with this 
simple process you will find it very captivating. 

““W.M.G.”—One of the prettiest ornamental 
trees we can recommend is Jacaranda. The 
foliage is very graceful’ and the rich blue 
flowers are very handsome. It is quite hardy. 
Plant next month, 

“7Z,°- Yor flowers that require but little atten- 
tion and give very satisfactory’ results we can 
recommend Pelargoniums. ‘The double flowering 
varieties have splendid colorsand give abundance 
of bloom. What are known as Ivy Geraniums 
are amongst the best of plants for rockeries. 
The Zonales should be cut back this month to 
keep the bushes shapely. sua ; 

‘* Per’—Sow seeds of Petunias in pots or pans 
this month. K “sated : 

““Star”’—We know no flower better for cutting 
than China Asters. They will keep bright and 
good for a fortnight. 

“Scenr”—Ono of the sweetest scented shrubs 
is the Diosma. It will grow anywhere. The 
name is derived from Dios, divine, and osme, 
odour, from its powerful perfume. 


The Mower Garden 


——— 


OPERATIONS FOR APRIL. 


Having had very little summer weather 


during March, those flowers that usually 
wilt and die off rapidly are still blooming 
strongly, and with care may be kept going 
during April if the mild weather con- 
tinues. Moving about amongst the plants 
with a pair of shears to cut off the dying 
blooms and straggling shoots, picking the 
seed pods, and generally tidying up is the 
work for the month. In addition to this 
tidying business, the Cannas, of. which 
there are now some charming blooms, 
should be ticketed and selected for next 
season. The same also with the Dahlias, 
which will go on blooming for some time 
yet. The selection of best varieties for 
color and form should be labelled, and the 
corms put out from the average ones that 
may only be kept for filling up next season. 
A little care in the selection of colors is 
most useful for planting out next season. 
The grouping of colors makes a great dif- 
ference to the general effect of bedding, 
and it can only be done by a little sys- 
tematic selection now that the colors are 
showing. 
Chrysanthemums are coming later this 
month than usual. Watering requires 
most care with them, and general advice 
can hardly be given safely where the rainy 
changes come as they have been doing al- 
most weekly. The plants must be per- 
sistently watched in the open beds, The 
bursting buds will take liquid manure two 
or three times a week, according to the 
strength and general health of the plant.. 
The liquid should be alternated with pure- 
water. We need hardly offer advice to 
show growers regarding disbudding. 
Planting bulbs may still be continued 
early in the month. We would. like to: 
see the lovely Tulips come more into favor. 


Daffodils we know have come to stay, and 
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the selection from any nurseryman’s cata- 
logue will gratify the most exacting choice.. 
Then there are the Irises, Amaryllids, 
Ranunculi, Anemones, Snowflakes, Babi- 
anias, Ixias, Tritonias, Scillas, Agapan- 
thus, Alliums, Lachenalias, Moreas, Wat- 
sonias, Crinums, Tropeolums, Clivias, and 
a number of others. 2 

Herbaceous plants, such ay Pentstemons, 
Antirrhinums, Hollyhocks, « Gaillardias, 
Petunias, Fuchsias, Verbenas, and Cal- 
ceolarias, may be propagated from cuttings 
and offsets. 

Seeds may be sown of hardy annuals for 
early spring, such as French and. Shirley 
Poppies,. Lupins, Phlox, Lobelia, Nemo- 
phila, Stocks, Delphiniums, Minor Con- 
volvulus, Cornflowers, Coreopsis, Candy- 
tuft, and Dianthus. : 

This is the month for planning out new 
gardens and making alterations in old ones. 
Many cottagers are content te leave the old 
garden as it has been for years. That is 
a mistake. <A little alteration here and 
there, a new idea, a new permanent shrub, 
will put new life into the place. The gar- 
dener will be surprised at the effect of 
something new in the plans. It is like 
putting on a new suit of clothes: it gives 
a different feeling, and the new plants 
where there were none before make the 
place, perhaps, only a little different, yet 
pleasantly noticeable. Variety is ai great 
charm in gardening. Bud a new Rose 
out to an old Stock and interest is at once 
aroused in its development and ultimate 
blooming. Now is the time to do all 
these things. 


DESIRABLE GARDEN ANNUALS. 
By Roserr Camenon.  — 
“New York Florists Exehange.” 

The Flax family contains the North 
African red flax, Linum grandiflorum. This 
is a gcod annual when grown in masses, and 
its large red blossoms are very effective. 

Iu the Geranium family there are some 
very useful and important annuals. The 
well-known tropsvlum and balsam, which 
are indispensable, being here. Limnanthes 
Douglassii is a California dwarf plant, with 
yellowish flowers, and makes beautiful 
edgings in an open sunny position. : 

The most important genus among annuals 
that are grown for their flowers in the large 
pea family is Lathyrus odoratus, the sweet 

ea. ‘The attention given lately to this 
plant has resulted in a great advance in the 
size of the flower, and the addition of new 
shudes of color that were unknown a few 


_ years ago. They possess all the good quali- 


ties a flower needs for cutting purposes. 
They are graceful in form, have brilliant 
colors, slender stems and delicious perfume. 
‘Lathyrus tingitanus is a very ornamental 
annual, with large purplish-red flowers, and 
ought to be more common than it is now. 
The annual lupines are handsome and of 
various colors, and are easy to grow, doing 
well in any common garden soil. Some of 
the best kinds are luteus, superbus, 
pubescens, manus, mutabilis, and Oruck- 
shankii. ’ 
Last summer the sensitive plant was tried 
as a new bedding plant. It grew luxu- 
riantly and blossomed freely during the 
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summer, and proved very interesting to visi- 
tors, who liked to touch the sensitive leaves. 

Although the Rose family has. so many 
valuable trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, yet it has few annuals that are 
worthy of consideration here. 

The Stone Crop family has’ two sedums 
that are worth mentioning. Sedum Torreyi 
is & dwarf plant, with yellowish flowers; S. 
azureum is also of low growth and has blue 
flowers. Both of these plants are well 
adapted for dry places on light sandy soil 

The annual cupheas are worth growing 
for variety sake, and belong to the Loose 
Strife family. 

We have come now to the Evening Prim- 
rose family. The first. plants worthy of 
notice are the clarkias. These Californian 
plants are among the prettiest ot annuals, 
they are so robust, of easy culture, and 
flower for a long time. Clarkia elegans 
grows about two feet high, erect in habit, 
much branched, and bears: long, leafy: 
racemes of flowers varying from purple to 
pale red, or a salmon color. There are s»me 
good double-flowered varieties uf this plant. 
Clarkia pulchella is different from the other 
species in having .deeply cut petals. This 
plant varies in height from one to two feat, 
and the color of its flowers varies from deep 
purple to pure white. There are good 
double forms of this plant also. You will 
find in seed lists quite a number of. varie: 
ties; they are all worth growing, ‘as they 
are distinct from each other. A near rela- 
tive of the clarkias is Eucharidium concin- 
num. It attains a height of one foot and 
has rosy purple blossoms. HE. grandiflurum 
and K. Breweri are good plants. When 
they are grown in masses they are showy 
and are in blossom for a long time. 

The well-known godetias belong here and 
are among some of our showiest North 
American annuals. Godetia grandiflora and 
G. amoena are the two best species. ‘There 
are many beautiful varieties of these 
plants, which are very showy. 

The Gourd family is interest'ng on 
account of their curiously shaped and orna- 
mental fruits. They always attract atten- 
tion, and if trained to large, rough stakes, 
where their fruits can hang down and be 
seen to advantage, there are few plants that 
will attract more attention. 

Among the Fig Marigolds we ‘have two 
showy aunuals, Mesembryanthemum pome- 
ridianum and M. tricolor; they are well 
adapted for growing in dry, sunny epots. 

In the Parsley family, where we have 
quite a number of good perennials, | know 
only of one good annual in the family that 
is worth growing in the garden. Trachy- 
mene coerulea is the name of the plant. It 
grows about a foot high, and has showy, 
blue flowers, which are produced in good- 
sized umbels at the end of the stems. Al- 
though a good annual it is seldom seen 
outside of botanic gardens. It is a native 
ot West Australia, 

The next family of importance is the 
Teasel family; here we have the well- 
known Scabiosa atropurpurea. Its flowers 
are of various colors, and are very useful for 
cutting. There are several other species 
that are worth growing, such as 8. macran- 
tha, prolifera, Sibthorpiana, tenuis, and 
vestina. 

The Composite family is the most exten- 
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sive order of flowering plants, and here we 
will find a large number of useful and showy 
plants from different parts of the world. 
But time will not admit of taking them all 
up, so we must deal with the most showy 
ones. Baeria corysostema and B. coronaria 
are dwarf Californian plants, with numerous 
small yellow flowers.. Barkhausia rubra 
and its white variety has flowers of good 
size, and are good for cutting-. This 
plant ought to be more grown; the white 
form would be good for florists’ use. The 
Swan River daisy, Brachycome iberidifolia, 
is a compact, dwarf Australian plant. It 
grows about a foot high, and has small 
cineraria-like flowers, which are produced 
in loose, terminal clusters, and are of 
various shades of blue and purple; one 
form has white flowers. 

The calendulas are natives of the south of 
Kurope, and are so useful and well known 
that we could hardly do without them now. 
Centaurea Americana is one of our very 
best native annuals belonging to this family, 


‘but is very seldom seen in gardens, It 
“grows from two to four feet high and has. 


large, handsome, pale lilac flowers. four 
inches in diameter. Centaurea cyanus and 
all its. forms are desirable. Centauridum 
Drummondii, from Texas, has good-sized 
flowers of a clear yellow color; it grows 
about three feet in height ‘The annual 
chrysanthemums, carinata from North 
Africa and coronaria from Soutbern Europe, 
‘with all their varieties, deserve to’ be grown 
extensively, as they are so useful as border 
or bedding plants, and are excelient foi 
cutting. ‘The best of the coreupsis are 
Drummondii, tinctoria and its varieties, 
cardiminifolia and cvronata. The well- 
known Mexican Cosmos bipinnatus is one of 
our best late autumn annuals. Emilia 
sagittata is a pretty dwarf plant, with small 
yellow flowers, from the East Indies. 

Among annual sunflowers, Helianthus 
cucumeriofolius is the best; its flowers are 
produced very plentifully and are useful for 
cutting. ‘The Australian everlastiags, heli- 
chrysums, are proamental in the garden and 
are prized when cut and dried for winter 
decorations. Other useful and decorative 
annuals in this family are Lasthenia, gla- 
brata, Layia elegans, Lepachya columnarisg 
podolepsis, acuminata, and gracilis, Kho- 
danthe Mangiesii, Sanvitalia procumbens, 
French and African marigolds, zinnias, 
gaillardias, and China asters. 

In the Lobelia family the beautiful dwarf 
Lobelia erinus, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, with its azure blue flowers, is always 
pleasing when in blossom and well adapted 
for edges for beds. Downingia pulchella, 
from California, belongs to this family, and 
is a dwarf plant with pretty small blue 
flowers. : 

The Campanula family has two good 
annuals, Campanula Loreyi and C. macros~ 
tyla, Venus’ looking-glass. Specularia also 
balongs here. 

Leaving a number of families, the next 
important one we come to is the Phlox 
family. Phlox Drummondii deserves to 
head the list, as it is so beautiful and its 
colors ere so varied and brilliant. The 
collomias’ and gilla are dwarf, showy 
annuals that are well adapted for growing 


7D masees. 
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The Water Leaf family .contains the 
beautiful Californian phacelias, which have 
dense heads of small: blue or violet flowers. 
The best of the species are campanularia, 
congesta, }'arryi, tanacetifolia, and Whit- 
lavia. The Nemophilas are lovely Califor- 
nian plants, but I have had very poor suc- 
eess with them, although I know they are 
one of the easiest plants to grow in British 
gardens. 


SHRUBS. 
. Weigelas:—We must warn amateurs that 
so-called improved varieties are seldom as 
harcy and not always so manageable as the 
types from which they are derived. For 
general planting we know no Weigelas 
- superior to W. floribunda, W. roses, W. 
nivalis, W. grandiflora, and W. Hortensis 

Exochorda grandiflora is another very 
conspicuous flowering shrub. It attains a 
large sizo, but is not.in this country a very 
long-lived plant, and seldom sets any seed, 
so that it is still rather searce. We have 
planted two groups of Exochordas in pro- 
minent places where we needed a ‘high 
light” in the landscape. ach group con- 
sists of three plants forming an irregular 
triangle, the bushes about six feet apart. 
They grow tall and rather straggling, with 
slender, irregular branches, covered with an 
abundance of quite large paper-white blos- 
soms. The flowers are more delicate than 
the trumpet shaped bloom of Weigelas, and 
do not last so long. 

The Snowball is.a very familiar example 
of the conspicuous shrub, but should be 
used with care as.it does not harmonize 
with smaller flowers. Neither does it look 
at home in the wilder and more woody 
parts of the park or home grounds. Its 
place is near the house or in the old- 
fashioned garden, or on the well-kept lawn, 
where groups of snowballs, pruned into 
symmetrical shape, are very effective. 

All the Viburnums.are fine shrubs and 
should be planted more than they are V. 
prunifolium, the Black Haw, is very beau- 
tiful in bloom. It has re-curving, spreading 
‘branches, plum-like leaves and numerous 
clusters of white flowers in spring. All 
Viburnums, except the two ‘‘ Snowballs,’ 
are adapted to the wilder parts of the 
grounds,. though some of them, such as 
Viburnum molle and Viburnum pubescens 
make fine specimen plants for the lawn. 
Y. molle flowers at midsummer. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of the 
hundreds of shrubs planted at Rose Brake 
isa tall, stately specimen of Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia, which may almost be called a 
small.tree. It is now about ten feet in 
height, and i: clothed down to the ground 
with branches that put on.a fairy-like gar- 
ment of softest white bloom. The blossoms 
come before the leaves have fully expanded, 
and are large, bell-shaped, and upright in 
habit of growth. They are white, with 
- luminous greenish-yellow centres, and these 
_eentres have the singular faculty of deepen- 
ing day by day during the blooming, period, 
first to lemon yellow, and then gradually 
.changing to an unusual shade of deep 
saimon red. The flowers last in perfection 
a week or ten days,.and the little tree is the 
glory of the,garden until it fades. I hope 
to see this very beautiful shrub more gene- 
tally planted. It has fine foliage, of a clear, 
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light green, and is an exceedingly orna- 
mental plant even when out of bloom. 

All the .Hydrangeas .have large showy 
flowers. The best among the hardy kiads 
are the oak-leaved Hydrangea, a noble 
shrub, and the familiar H. paniculata 
grandiflora. 

Flowering Quinces or Cydonias sre beau- 
tiful objects in the spring, especially the 
bright scarlet and the pure white kinds. 
Cydonia Moerlosii has exquisite flowers of 
shaded carmine, aud there are varieties 
that have bloom of a conspicuous orange- 
red, such as Cydonia aurantiaca, which 
ought not to be planted near Lilacs or 
shrubs with rose-pink flowers, 

I believe I have mentioned the most 
ornamental of this class of plants, but 
there remains much to be said on the sub 
ject of conspicuous small trees and vines. 
This will have to be deferred to sume future 
day.—‘‘ Park and Cemetery.” 


IMPROVING THE HOME GROUNDS. 


“Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all, 
For he who blesses most is blessed ; 
And God and man may own his worth 
Who toils to leave, as his bequest, 
An added beauty to the earth.” 
WHITTIER. 


If that is so—and who can doubt it-— 
workers gain dignity from the thought and 
from the source of the idea, for surely 
Whittier was written down as one who 
“¢ loved his fellow men,” and it is sometimes 
intimated that their names head the list. 
Consequently, all should feel good grounds 
for encouragement and even for enthusiasm. 
Indeed, my feeling is that earnest workers 
ia this line are bound to develop enthusiasm 
—let me counsel that it be not allowed to 
dominate good judgment. 

Tt has been justly said by Prefessor L. H. 
Bailey, of the Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, that ‘‘ the trouble 
with home grounds is not so much that 
there is too little planting of trees and 
shrubs, but that this planting is meaning- 
less ” 

The truth is that every dwelling with its 
surrounding grounds, no matter whether 
large or small, should be a complete picture 
in itself, and this picture should be of such 
character that its entire effect and purpose 
will be evident at the first glance. The 
general effect must be such that the observer 
notices it—the sum total—rather than any 
of its details. Therefore, the design is seen 
to be. the most important step in improving 
home grounds. 

The dwelling is the most important 
feature, therefore it must. dominate the 
picture and everything else must be subor- 
dinated to it. 

To this end ‘the yroposed planting must 
first be considered as masses of foliage, and 
these must be designed to form a back- 
ground and setting for the house and a 
frame for the grounds. 

It is quite possible to develop almost any 
desired special minor feature of planting 
within these masses without disturbing the 
effect of the picture as a whole. 

After fixing in mind the difference be- 
tween the ‘‘nursery” and the “ pictorial” 
type of planting it would be helpful to 
observe grounds and dooryards. Place each 
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- in its class, and.mentally (or on paper if you 


will) remodel them, deciding what can be 
done merely by a rearrangement of the ma. 
terial already in use, as well as by adding 
fresh plants as the necessities seem to your 
mind to demand, or by replacing some of 
the plants on hand with others that better 
meet existing requirements. This is good 
practice and will lead to a.clear under- 
standing of what your own grounds need as. 
well as prepare you to intelligently advise 
others. 

In making this picture of home comfort, 
there must be an open centre so that the 
dwelling—the central idea and chief feature 
of the picture—shall be visible. On a small 
place, therefore, trees that are intended to 
furnisk shade must be placed outside as 
street trees or at the back where they will 
make a bachground of foliage. Small trees 
and the largest shrubs must be placed at 
the back of the beds that are to form the 
boundaries of the yard and the frame for 
the picture, and those of lower growth on 
the inner, irregular edge of the beds next 
to the lawn; and along this inner edge 
flowering perennials may be introduced at 
intervals. The shrubbery belts must be not 
only irregular in width but also in height. 


CASTOR OIL PLANTS IN ENGLISH 
GARDENS. 

Few foliage plants can equal the various 
species and varieties of Ricinus when well 
cultivated for summer bedding, but with 
them, as with everything else, a proper 
mode of treatment is required to bring them. 
to perfection. The past three seasons have- 
been most favorable for the devolopment of 


fine growth, and here the striking beauty 


of both flowers and fruits of castor oil 
plants has been greatly admired. During 
the past two seasons we have ripened seed 
of several sorts, a somewhat unusual oecur-. 
rence, I think, for this part of the country. 

There are now very many castor oil 
plants in cultivation, and sume of these 
introduced during the past few years are- 
unquestionably improvements on many of 
the older kinds. We have grown them for 
some years here rather extensively, and, I 
think successfully. I propose, therefure, to 
give my mode of treatment for the benefit. 
of those who may not be acquainted with 
the requirements of these plants. Seeds 
should be sown about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, in a strong heat, and preference 
should be given, when conveniences will 
allow, to starting them singly in small 
60-sized pots, using a light porous mixture. 
Pot the seedlings into six-inch pots as soon 
as ready, and grow them near the glass in a 
stove temperature. The plants must be 


gradually but thorougly hardened previous. 


to planting out, which should take place the 
first week in June, The position should be 
a sheltered one, choosing a north or north- 
west border where they will obtain all the 
sunshine possible. 

Tt is quite useless to expect the plants to 
give the best results unless the ground has. 
been thoroughly trenched and heavily 
dressed with farmyard manure during the 
previous winter, as the Ricinus revel in a 
deep rich soil, and only in such a medium 
can they grow to perfection. Before plant- 


ing, the ground should be forked over. 
Either grown in separate beds or dotted. 
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about in the sub-tropical border, the castor 
oil plants are splendid subjects. Plenty of 
room must be allowed them, in fact they 
should stand perfectly clear of each other 
and of other plants. ‘They will require to 
be securely staked und tied, and abundance 
of water must be given during dry 
weather.—‘‘ Gardeners’ Magazine.” 


BULBS. 


DAY LILY (Hemerocallis Hybrids), 


The following is a brief descriptive 
account uf the Hemerocallis or Day Lily 
hybrids which bave been raised and have 
flowered at Clifton Cottage, York. 

H flav. crossed with Middendorfii ‘re- 
sulted in a hybrid that was named Apricot. 
It ob*ained an Award of Merit from the 
R.H.S. at the Temple Showin 1893. » It 
first flowered in 189!, and was awarded a 
certificate at York in the following year. 

H. Graminea crossed with Middendorfii 
(probably) was named Frances. It first 
flowered in 1892, and obtained an Award of 
Merit from the R.H.S. in 1894. I do not 
feel sure about the parentage of this. It is 
‘dwarf, and grows very feebly with me—in 
fact, I have but one plant left. H. graminea 
has the same objection to living in my 
garden, though when the plants are trans- 
ferred to the York nurseries they grow well 
enough, 

H. flava crossed with Sieboldi (syn. 
Dumortieri and rutilans) gave a number of 
seedlings which for ‘garden purposes need 
distinct names, although they have more or 
less a family likeness. Beauty is of a 
better shape than most of the seedlings 
from this cross, being more in the style of 
Apricot. The three outer petals are dark 
(maroon) at the back ; the three inner ones 
broad, and of a good yellow. Plant com- 
paratively dwarf. Patience is tall and 
branching, with the habit of H flava. The 
flowers are a little paler in color than H. 
Sieboldi, and stand well above the foliage. 
There are five to nine flowers on a stem. 
This variety must be established before it 
will do well. Flame has orange colored 
flowers, the three outer petals having 
maroon on the back. The buds are also 
maroon in color. ‘The flower-stems are not 
so tall as in Patience, but yet stand well 
above the foliage. Flame is very effective 
in a mass, and has an excellent constitution. 
William Dean may be described as an 
orange flava. The buds show traces of 
Sieboldi coloring, but the open flowers, four 
to nine on a stem, have very little maroon 
on the outside. ‘The plant has not so 
branching a habit as Patience. W. A. 


Clark is another orange flava, but quite: 


distinct from William Dean ‘The only 
trace of Sieboldi is to be found in the 
scent, which is much the same as that of 
Sieboldi. | Though this plant appeared 
among a batch of flava and Sieboldi seed- 
lings JI should have been doubtful of its 
origin if it had not been for the scent of the 
flowers, though it is, of course, undesirable 
to multiply names. Yet I have a number 
of seedlings from this cross which may 
eventually require to be so distinguished 
for garden purposes. These include one, 
perhaps paler in color than flava, with 
maroon. backs to the outer petals. 
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H. Thumbergi crossed with  distichs 
(single-flowered).—I showed, under the 
name of Pioneer, a blossom obtained from 
this cross at the Hybrid Conference in 189). 
Next year the same plant produced a larger 
flower, and more than a dozen seedlings of 
the same parentage have produced blossoms. 
The flowers vary considerably, some being 
much rounder than others The finest of 
all is a really handsome flower about four 
and a half inches across. Some have the 
halo round the centre of the inside of the 
blossom which the cross was intended to 
obtain. ‘There will probably turn out to be 
at least three plants sufficiently distinct for 
garden purposes to deserve separate names. 
I have a nice batch of seedlings of the 
same cross a year younger. This year H. 
disticha bad not sent up any flowers when 
H. Thumbergi was in full blossom, sv that 
no hybridising of these two species has 
been possible this season.—G@. Yzxp. 


THE TIGER LILY AND ITS VARIE- 
TIES IN ENGLAND. 

With the advent of the month of. August 
the first of the tiger lilies unfold their 
blossoms, and for some weeks the different 
varieties form one of the showiest outdoor 
features in the garden. They are in many 
ways a very desirable group of lilies, being 
perfectly hardy, not at all fastidious as to 
soil or situation—though they do best in a 
well-drained loam—and can be increased to 
almost any extent by the small bulbils that 
are borne in such numbers in the axils of 
the leaves. Besides this, good floweriag 
bulbs can be purchased at a very cheap 
rate, being largely grown by the Dutch, 
and a very desirable feature of this lily in 
all its forms is that it flowers well the first 
season after planting, which is more than 
can be said of many lilies. In planting the 
tiger lily no indiscriminate dotting here and 
there should be indulged in, but good bold 
groups which are extremely effective should 
he the aim, as a breadth of well-flowered 
plants is conspicuous for some distance from 
the brightness of their coloring. 

After seeing plants in bloom, at which 
time the sturdy spike carries a large head 
of blossoms one is very apt to be dis- 
appointed in purchasing bulbs, as they are 
sometimes so small as to lead one to think 
that flowers will the following year be 
sought for in vain. It will, however, be 
found that bulbs not more than an inch in 
diameter will flower in a perfectly satisfac- 
tory manner; indeed, bulbs from one and 
a-half inches to two inches in diameter may 
be regarded as very fine. Exception must, 
however, be made in the case of one variety, 
viz., L. Fortunei, as grown in Japan, and 
‘which is sometimes sent to this country in 
the company of Lilium auratum and L. 
speciosum. These Japanese bulbs are the 
largest that have ever come under my ob- 


‘servation, and they yield a corresponding 


wealth of blossoms, the flowers, which are 
rather paler than in some of the others, 


‘being often disposed in a large pyramidal- 


shaped head. The typical Lilium tigrinum 


‘(the Tiger Lily of gardens), which was in- 


troduced from China in 1804, is a well- 


known lily, of which there are at least three 


well-marked varieties in cultivation, all of 
which are readily obtainable from dealers 
during the winter season. 
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The first is L. ‘igrinum fore plena, 
which furnishes the best example of) a 
double-flowered lily that we have in culti-. 
vation.. To many, myself among the num- 
ber, the single flower is far more beautiful, 
but still the fact must not be ignored that 
double blossoms are: admired by some. . In 
this form of the tiger lily the flower is com- 
posed of an unusual number of petals, 
which overlap each other in a regular 
manner, and thus form a symmetrical 
bloom. Another example of a double lily 
is the early flowering L. elegans stamino- 
sum, but in this case ‘the interior of the 
cup-shaped bloom is filled with enlarged 
petaloid segments, a totally different ar- 
rangement from that which prevails in the 
donble tiger lily. This last was introduced 
from Japan just over thirty years ago, and 
in a catalogue of that date it is, I ‘see, 
priced at one guinea a bulb. IL. tigrinunt 
splendens, also known as Leopoldi, is the 
next variaty to’ mention, and in some 
respects at least it must be regarded asthe 
finest of them all. It differs a “good deat 
from the ordinary tiger lily in the ‘leaves 
being fewer in number, broader, -less 
woolly, and’ of a deeper green, while‘ the 
stem, which is in the others clothed more or 
less with a whitish wool, is in this variety 
quite smooth aud dark-colored. The flowers 
of splendens, too, are larger and brighter 
colored, while the spots are fewer in num 
ber aud larger. It is also slightly later im 
blooming than the common form. Where 
lilies are grown in pots for conservatory 
decoration, this is far and away the best of 
the tigers for this purpose, as under such 
conditions the foliage is retained better than 
in any of the others, for their leaves are 
liable to go shabby under pot culture. 
Three bulbs may be put in a six-inch pot, 
and in this way they form effective speci- 
mens. 

L. tigrinum Fortunei was alluded to 
above in reference to the large bulbs’ sent 
from Japan. It is the last to flower of the 
tiger lilies, and is characterised by an exces- 
sive woolliness of the leaves and stems. 
The flowers, tuo, are rather paler than the 
rest, and in the case of this large Japanese 
form the distinct pyramidal shape of the 
flower head is another noticeable feature: 
The bulbs are particularly firm and solid, 
hence they stand well the long journey from 
Japan, and reach here in good condition. A 
near ally of the tiger lilies is a pretty 
Japanese species known by the names of L. 
Maximowiczi, L. jucundum, and L. pseudo- 
tigrinum. It is a pleasing, slender-growing 
lily, whuse bright red flowers are thickly 
dotted with aark brown. A distinguishing 
feature of this lily is the absence of bulbils 
in the axils of the leaves, such as occur to a 
greater or lesser extent in all the tiger 
lilies. —W.T. 


DIANTHUS ORIMSON BEDDER. 

This isa rival of Napoleon III., but it 
must be said that it is far inferior, aud its 
only claim to be preferred is that it makes 
plenty of grass and is thus easily propa~ 
gated. 1 recollect seeing it presented fur 
honors at a meeting of a leading horticul- 
tural society—and not receiving them, 
simply because it was neither new nor 
superior to the gloriously colored Napoleon 
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ROSES, 


AUTUMN FLOWERING ROSES. 


Now that there are so many Roses of 
value for autumn flowering, a selection of 
the best should prove of much assistance to 
all who are planting mainly for the autumnal 
display. The lengthening nights, coupled 
with heavy dews, give to the semi-double 
Roses a wonderful decorative value, for 
such varieties expand freely, yet the deve- 
loped blossoms remain on the plant for a 
considerable time, so that we have a more 
profuse display in April and May than we 
get in October and November from the 
same varieties. 

No list of autumnals can be completa 
without the lovely G. Nabonnand, its very 
jarge petals, of a pale rose flesh tint, and 
long, elegant. buds, combined with fine 
growth, making it one of the most desir- 
able. Then how brilliant are the buds of 
the fragrant Gruss an Teplitz, some of the 
‘Mowers having the beautiful velvety shading 
of Duke of Edinburgh, and, moreover, the 
colored foliage is an additional charm to 
this glorious Rose. Camoens is not yet 
surpassed as a bright rose-pink for mass- 
ing, and Marquise de Salisbury is certainly 


one of the brightest Roses and of even 


growth. Both of these last-named are ex- 
tremely showy on the plant, and by pruning 
hard each season a more uniform growth 
and also a more regular blossoming are 
secured. Corallina, Enchantress, and :Sul- 
phurea are a trio of beautiful kinds, the 
first even more vigorous than the old pink 
monthly, and it has huge coral-colored 
petals and long, brilliant {buds. Hnchan- 
tress, with its half-drooping, globular 
flowers of a delicate creamy yellow, and 
Sulphurea, clear and bright sulphur yellow, 
are colors much desired. All three are 
really excellent, and should be largely 
planted fur massing. Mme. Pernet Ducher 
is a never-failing source of. delight, and 
Killarney gains more admirers each season. 
The old and well-tried Marie Van Houtte, 
its carmine-tinted petals being ‘richer ip 
autumn than in the height of summer, and 
Mme. Abel Chatenay ;arey both vigorous 
and would make worthy companions. 
’ his latter Rose somehow compels admira- 


tion, even from those who cannot: bring 


themselves to like these decorative Roses. 
What a strange taste, to be sure! But 


I have known individuals who can only | 


admire a show bloom of the perfect sym- 
metry of an A. K. Williams or a Mrs, John 
Laing Viscountess Folkestone is still one 


of our best autumnals, and it has.a worthy ~ 
eompanion in Grand Due de Luxembourg. _ 
Marie d’Orleans is also first-rate, and as 


hardy as it is good. Papa Gontier has most 


shapely buds and smooth blossoms, and 


Mme Lambard is also a fine autumnal 


Rose. General Schablikine and Comtesse. 
¥Festetics Hamilton have a great future, for 
they grow and blossom most freely, and are ~ 
Ma Tulipe — 
will also please a great many, although 


always admired in the mass. 


nearly single. Its fragrant parent, Princess 
Bonnie, is one of the best things the 
American growers have ever sent us. Lady 
Battersea has a most lovely bud, the ex- 
panded flowers, being not unlike those of 


Killarney, only rather deeper in color: A 


trophy at the Temple Show. 


refined, shapely, and brilliant Rose, too, is 
Liberty, and, above all, it possesses a 
powerful fragrance. Already this Rose 
seems to have recovered from excessive 
propagation, and I feel sure it will come to 
the front as one of our best dark colored 
autumnals. What a fine contrast would be 
the charming White Lady, splendid always 
in autumn. The La France race and, I 
might say, the Caroline Testout race, are 
well known as our best large-flowered 
autumuals, and the old and still unbeaten 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, with its 
sulphur-white sport, Kronprinzessin Vic- 
toria, give us of their beauty just now 
as they never do in the summer. 

I could speak of the delightful Chinas, 
Queen Mab, Eugene Resal, and the rest, 
also some Polyanthas and others, but I 
have already indicated quite a number that 
the grower may with every confilence plant 
largsly if his object be a brilliant mass of 
blossoms during the autumn days. 


ROSE BEAUTY OF WALTHAM. 


It says mueh for an old favorite like 
Beauty of Waltham that in this, its fortieth 
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year, the variety is found in the winning 
seventy-two that gained the champion 
It is a very 
reliable Rose. It blossoms freely, and one 
may always depend upon a good flower, 
even if rather under-sized. Beauty of 


Waltham is a good autumnal for a Hybrid 
Perpetual. Unfortunately this group, col- 
lectively, does not rank as good autumnals 
when compared to the splendid Hybrid 
Toas, so that all that are above the average 
in this respect are most welcome. The 
color is bright cherry-red, passing to rosy- 
carmine, and the fragrance is very swéet, 
The petals are somewhat imbricated, the 
centres characteristically folded over each 
other. This traitin hot weather preserves 
the flower, but it undoubtedly accounts for: 
the paucity of seedlings from the variety.. 
If taken in hand by the hybridist a valu- 
able hardy type would be produced. It is 
really remarkable how the Hybrid Per-. 
‘petuals lend themselves to crossing, and I 
wonder there is not more of it done, instead 
of so many raisers following each other in. 
the track of Hybrid Teas. We see in the 
variety Ben Cant how the fine bold petals. 
of Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi are given to 
a flower of the color and form of Victor: 
Hugo, the two kinds named being the. 
parents of this coming Rose. Beauty of: 
Waltham is a first-rate kind to grow as a 


standard, either’outdoors or as’a pot plant 
for the rose-house. :-Itiis also good in bush’ - 
form, but the seedling: Brier is the best’ — 
stools for it, as. this continues to grow in *? 
autumn whenthe Manetti is practically st?’ 
rest.- 
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DARK HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 


A pessimistic grower said to me a few 
years ago that the Hybrid Perpetuals had 
had tbeir day. My reply was a decided 
negative, for, much as I love the exquisite 
Teas and Hybrid Teas, [ could not forget 
the superb colors, the bold, thick-petalled 


blossoms, and, above all, the powerful: 


fragrance of the majority of the dark 
Hybrid Perpetuals.. The illustration . of 


Ulrich Brunner is one of the most beautiful . 


Roses I have ever seen, and portrays that 
fine variety to the life: It is one of the 
best light réd Roses grown. I think if 1 
could only grow one red Rose it would be 
Ulrich * Brunner. Theré are Roses more 


perfect in color, but I know of none so 
good in growth or more useful in the - 


garden. Alfred Colomb is another medium 
red of first-class quality, one of the best tor 
autumn blooming, of perfect. high-centied 
form, good in growth, and very fragrant. 
Marie Baumann much resembles the last- 
named, but is, perhaps, on maiden plants 
thebetter flower. As a cut-back, however, 
it is not nearly so good. In asmoll collec- 
tion both are not wanted, and I prefer 
Alfred: Colomb. Beauty of Waltham is a 
good light red. Of rich crimsons, Alfred 
K. Wiliams takes premier position as a 
show bloom, but I should prefer General 
Jacqueminot for general culture. Taken all 
round, there is even now no better red 
Rose. On the Manetti this grand old kind 
is not happy, but on own roots it is a great 
success. Comte de Raimbaud is a crimson 
Rose wortby of more extended culture, it is 
so very reliable and a good grower. So 
also is Fisher Holmes, one of the best 
early and late, its handsome blossoms are 
of a very glowing color, and if not dis- 
budded will give a quantity of lovely 
buttonhole flowers. Although not iden- 
tical, if Fisher Holmes be grown I do not 
consider one requires Duke of Wellington 
excepting for show—then there is ample 
room for both. Dr. Andry, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Duchess of Bedford, Duke of 
Albany, Eclair, and Earl of Pembroke are 
thoroughly good red Roses, and quite dis- 
tinct from each other. 

Of the rich velvety crimson Roses, a type 
of color so much sought after, Charles 
Lefebvre is certainly the best. It is a fine, 
bold, semi-imbricated flower, the growths 
strong and sturdy, foliage handsome, and it 
is a kind that pays for liberal feeding and 
free disbudding. Another grand variety 
that everyone may succeed with is Eugene 
Furst. The petals are deep, not very 
smooth edged, but color and also growth 
are 60 good that there is no dwindling of 
the plants as is too frequent among dark 
Roses. Triomphe de Caen or Prince Arthur 
is a Rose everyone should grow. It is of 
darker color than General Jacqueminot, but 
no doubt is a seedling from this, as it 
possesses all its good points. Maurice Ber- 
nardin, which passes under various aliases, 
such as Exposition de Brie, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, and Sir G. Wolseley, is a variety 
of much merit, distinct from other crimsons, 


always grows Well, and is an all-round good * ~ 


Rose. Horace Vernet and Louis Van 


Houtte would claim a place in the best six’ 
crimson Roses did they but possess a better — 


constitution. If these are grown, # point 
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worth remembering is to bud a few each 
year on the Brier. The resultiny blossoms 
are worth this and even greater trouble and 
expense, for two mora lovely Ruses we do 
not possess. Earl of Dufferin, Duke of 
Fife, and. Duke of Connaught are also of 
more than ordinary merit, the last a lovely 
buttonhole kind. Victor Hugo I have left 
until last—not because it is least. In our 


Lopsholssayeda Saget 
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large collection no Rose claims more atten- 
tion than Victor Hugo, principally owing te 
its gorgeous color. It is not a strong 
grower, but it is a better cut-back tham 
Xavier Olibo. Ben Cant will become 
without a doubt one of our leading dark 


_crimsons, and perhaps supersede. Victer 


Hugo, for it is certainly a better grower. 
With the exception of Duke of Edin- 
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burgh, all the kinds named above are very 
fragrant, and worthy of culture on that 
score alone. 
would recommend that they be grown, for 
if some approach each other rather closely 
in color, they each have their own special 
season, and by growing all some goo dark 
H.v. Roses are secured each year. 


‘ 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL AND 


HORTICULTURAL SHOW 
ADELAIDE. 

March is the month when the inside sec- 
tion of this show claims more attention 
than the exhibits outside. The unusual 
mildness of the summer lent itself admir- 
ably to the producers, and enabled them 
to fix a record Tn all 


AT 


for the exhihits 


Where’ space is: available I 
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the Tasmanians to lead the way ‘in export 
trade is a decided reflection upon. the pro- 
ducers. It is true that the ravages of the 
codlin mot frightened the growers into an 
overweening timidity, but now that a re- 
medy has been found it is hoped that the 
orchards will come again into profit. 


The pictures of apples and grapes tabled - 
at the show serve to indicate the immense 


variety and the quality of the fruit exhi- 
bited. Of the apples the Jonathan seemed 
to be the greatest favorite, and some fine 
specimens were staged. Cleopatras were 
also a good exhibit. In the grapes it was 
difficult to pick out a variety better than 
its neighbor, but we noticed some magnifi- 
cent berries on the new variety named 
Contennial. But they evidently require 
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too, that the exhibitors, being for the most 
part professional gardeners looking for 
orders, do not name their varieties from a 
business point of view. 

Visitors to the show who are attracted 
by the exhibits of vegetables are generally 
those who grow a few of their own, and 
it would be a distinct advantage to both. 
them and the growers if they could order 
by name those varieties that strike thenr 
fancy. What is true of potatoes andi 
onions is equally true of all other vege- 
tables. 

FLoweErs. 

It was expected that the show of flowers: 
this year would surpass any other March 
show, and visitors were not disappointed. 


- The flowers were good, the entries numer- 


Dahlias at the Adelaide Show. Kindly lent by the Proprietors of the Adelaide Observer? 


vegetables, and 
flowers nothing so excellent had ever be- 
fore been staged in Adelaide, and we: are 
willing to venture the opinion that not a 
better collection would be found in the 


the divisions of fruit, 


world. That sounds a little boastful, but 
it ig not given in a spirit of boastfulness. 
The remark is intended to represent the 
exhibition of produce as a whole, and 
thereby indicate what we believe to be a 


fact that no other country is more suitable ' 


than South Australia for growing an ex- 
tensive variety of fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables. The apples and grapes particularly 
were superb, the varieties indicating that 


all the commercial products can be grown. 


in our hills districts for profit, and why the 
South Australian growers should allow 


more cultivation to bring them to a more 
even sample. The orchardists and vine- 
growers are to be commended for their 
care in naming the varieties. This is a 
distinct advantage, but we cannot say the 
same about the vegetable growers. In 
this division of exhibits we think the 
Society should exercise their authority to 
make the exhibitors name their specimens. 
The Society is much to blame for this. To 
label an exhibit as potatoes, round, or 
onions, not: red, is a manifest absurdity in 
the matter of classification. But even if 
the Society cannot hit upon a better classi- 
fication than that, they might insist upon 
the exhibitor naming the variety more ex- 
plicitly. The show is worth nothing if it 
1s not to be educative. It is surprising, 


ous, and the competition keen. We noted 
that a few new names amongst the exhi- 
hitors are asserting themselves in competi- 
tions with those of the old professional 
names that have graced the tables for 
many years. The stereotyped names of 
Newman, Sewell, Giles, and Halliday are 
still repeated time and again right through. 
the prize-list, and the total of awards that 
these gentlemen have gained would fill z 
very Jong array of figures. The Roses: 
were good, but a little more competition, 
would have improved the display. There 
are many varieties of autumn. bloomers 
well worth cultivating, and it is ai little 
surprising that the Rose growers do nat 
come out at this show. Zinnias are essen- 
tially summer flowers, but the season had 
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mob given them sufficient sun to develop 
them as they should have been. But when 
ene flower fails in this respect, another 
takes advantage of the mildness of the sea- 
zon, and so we found Pelargoniums looking 
- their very best, and vying with them were 
Werbenas, which we are pleased to note as 
<oming a little more into favor, and for this 
we think gardeners will find themselves 
andebted to Mr. McInnes, whose specialis- 
img tabled a fine show of first prize blooms. 
Another old favorite we were pleased to 
see well represented was. Phlox. Few 
Gowers surpass Phlox for daintiness, bright- 
mess, and beauty of tinting when taste- 
fully grouped in beds. The spikes of 
Gladiolus were good, but the individual 
blooms might have been improved upon 
for size and distinctive coloring. We find 
it impossible to particularise, but cannot 
pass without a word of commendation and 
welcome to the staging of a fine lot of 
Begonias by Mr. W. L. Hartland, from 
Victoria. We hope the introduction of 
Mr. Hartland is only the beginning of 
more extensive competition from our 
neighbours in other classes. Mr. Hart- 
land’s display was certainly very fine, and 
well deserved the first awards. The New- 
man firm and Mr. Giles are difficult exhi- 
bitors to beat, and we think, without say- 
ing positively, that this is the first occa- 
sion on which they have been beaten 1n 
such an all round fashion. We believe, 
however, that they can do better, and the 
competition may serve a good purpose 
when these gentlemen meet again, as we 
hope they will. There is plenty of room 
for popularising the cultivation of 
Begonias, and such competition may have 
the desired effect. 

The showiest cut blooms in the exhibi- 
tion were the Dahlias. We are pleased 
to be able_to reproduce a part of the show 
Dahlia exhibit, and offer a sketchy review 
of the history of this favorite flower. 

“DAHLIAS. = . 

The original flower was named after the 
Swedish botanist, Dahl, in 1791. The 
show varieties number some hundreds, but 
in point of popularity what is now known 
as the Cactus varieties rival them for de- 
eorative purposes. The. original Cactus 
form was introduced from: Mexico in 1879, 
but has entirely given way to the beauti- 
ful forms that have been grown from it. 

The following will be helpful to those 


not conversant with the characteristics’ of* - 


each section :— . 
Show Dahlia is a large double self- 
colored flower, or else the base of the florets 
is of a light color edged with a darker 
shade: in this latter case the flower is 
walled “edged.” 

Fancy Dahlia is similar to the foregoing 
as regards size and form, but has two or 
more colors; either the ground color of the 
fleret. is splashed or striped with other 
colors. or the florets have a darker base 
than the edge, in which case the flower is 
ealled “tipped.” 

Pompon or Bouquet resembles the show 
and fancy type in shape ; its chief attrac- 
ition is the dijninutive size of its flowers and 
free blooming properties. This class is 


invaluable for a constant supply of cut 
flowers. 

Cactus.—A. true Cactus Dahlia should 
have long, narrow, pointed, or fluted 
florets, which radiate from the centre. <A 
variety showing flat petal is no longer 
tolerated. In the best forms the edges of 
the florets are folded back until they meet 
throughout their whole length, ending 
either in a point or a fluted termination. 
This is, without doubt, the most effective 
autumn flower for decorative purposes, and 
at present the most popular section of all. 


CaCTUS DAHLIAS. 


Decorative Dahlias usually resemble in 
some measure the Cactus varieties, but 
which, either by the flatness of the florets 
or a failure in some other manner to come 
up to the standard of a true “Cactus” 
variety, are designated “Decorative.” They 
are not much in favor just now. 

Single consists of but one row of flat 
florets evenly arranged. . 


Single Cactus is similar to the ordinary 


Single, but the florets, instead of being flat 
and even, are curved and curled. 


HYBRIDS OF BEGONIA 

SOCOTRANA. 

The introduction of Begonia. sccotrana 
in 1880 was a particularly notable event, 
firstly, from the fact that the discovery of 
Begonia on the Island of Socotra was 
totally unexpected; next, the species sc 
discovered was in every way distinct from 
any other in cultivation; and thirdly, 


viewed from present day knowledge, is the 
circumstance that it has proved to be the’ 


originator of a new race of Begonias, some 
of which rival the members of the tube- 
rousrooted section in their showy  blos 
soms, yet they flower during the dull days 
of winter, at which period the Andean hy- 
brids are quite dormant. To Messrs. 
Veitch belongs the honor of raising the first. 
hybrid from Begonia socotrana, viz:, the 
variety John Heal, which flowered in 1885 
and was then awarded a first-class certifi- 
cate by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


Since then Messrs. Veitch have devoted a. 


good deal of attention to this section of 


Begonias, and some of the fruits of their 
labors were well shown at the Drill Hall 
meetings in November and December last, 
when they exhibited splendid groups, cosi- 
sisting of varieties of this charming section. 
Not only are the forms now in cultivation 
very beautiful, but there are great possibili- 
ties for the future, and we may some day 
see as wide a range of color and form as now 
exists among the varieties of the tuberous 
Begonia. In one respect, however, these 
hybrids of B. socotrana differ greatly from 
the summer-flowering group, and that is in 
their sterility, hence it is necessary to in- 
crease them by cuttings. These hybrids of 
B. socotrana have their resting period, and 
that is after the flowering season is past. 
At that time they must be kept moderately 
dry, but not to the same extent as tiie 
members of the tuberous-rooted section, as. 
these socotrana hybrids have more of a 
thickened root-stock than a tuber. Early 
in the summer they should be shaken out 
of the old soil and repotted. Some half 


‘a dozen of these varieties are obtainabie, 


and there are some newer kinds, of which 
sufficient stock has not yet been obtained 
to offer them for sale. 

No mention of hybrids of Begonia 
socotrana would be complete without 
M. lemoine’s Gloire de Lorraine, 
which is undoubtedly the most 
popular winter-flowering Begonia of the 
present day. Concerning its appearance 
and cultural requirements much has been 
written, but its early history is not so well 
known. It was raised by M. Lemoine at 
his nursery at Nancy in 1891, the parents 
being B. socotrana and B. Dregei. Distii- 
buted in the spring of 1893, it rapidly be- 
came popular, in this country at least; in- 
deed, it made much more headway in the 
land of its adoption than of its birth. The 
white sport Caledonia bids fair to be exten- 
sively grown. Prior to the distribution 
of the variety Gloire de Lorraine, M. Le- 
moine put into commerce two other hy- 
brids of B. socotrana, said to be obtained 
between that species and another Begomia, 
probably B. Roezli. The varieties were 
Triomphe de Nancy and Triomphe de Lor- 
raine, but they are rarely seen nowadays. 


—W. T. 


THY JAPAN EULALIAS. 

The Fan Grasses or Eulalias of Japan are 
now, I believe, placed in the genus Mis- 
canthus, butit will,probably be some time 
before the latter name becomes current, and 
so we may stick to Eulalia, for the present 
at least. I have long grown ‘these’ beau- 
tiful grasses; both green, striped, lined and 
barred, but never saw their fan-like ‘plumes. 
so profusely produced or so fully developed 
as they are this season." They will always ~ 
be valued for their freshness and grace in 
the garden, but the inflorescence is ‘an’ ~ 
added gain, as each grassy stem, 5 ‘ft. to 7 


- ft. in height, is topped by a feathery fan 


of dark reddish purple, from which the ~ 
golden anthers dangle and shimmer in the- 
hot sunshine in a very pretty way. Later 
on the spikes become a mass of silvery fluff, 
and remain bright and beautiful all the: ~ 
winter unless they are cut for decoration. 
—F. W. Bursince. ine 
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SCIENCE NOTES. » 


The student is inclined to ask why the 
modified system of Jussien, now generally 
used, should be called ‘natural.’ An 
auswer is that it is less “artificial” than 
that of Linnaeus. - Under the latter sys- 
tem the number of stamens and pistils is 
the first guide to the classification of 
plants. This is so simple that even now 
it is not unfrequently used, the natural 
system being taken up later on just as 
Linnaeus himself looked forward to. But 
this mechanical method of sorting is little 
better than indexing a library by the color 
of the binding of the books, or by their 


size. In both cases the artificial system 
brings together individuals absolutely 
diverse. A natural system seeks to estab- 


lish affinities amongst the things grouped. 
It is evident that with so complex a struc- 


Apples at the Adelaide Show. 


ture as a plant several parts might have 
been chosen as starting points; for 
example, the leaves. But that part which 
has the most permanence is the most suit- 
able, and the organs of reproduction. have 
been found to have the highest claim. The 
natural system, then, takes into primary 
account the stamens and pistils, but also 
their arrangement, and the form and ar- 
rangement of the including petals and 
sepals; the seed, too, with its enclosure 
and its internal structure, is also brought 
into account. As secondary characteris- 
tics the leaves, and, in ‘fact, every other 
part of the plant, are duly considered. 
Thus in the large group of Acacias the 
flowers are often so similar that the leaves 
are important guides. The natural sys- 
tem claims to establish affinities, but. that 
by no means,applies to size or even general 
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appearance. Thus the apple, Rose, and 
strawberry belong to the same order, but 
for any similarity of appearance they musti 
also belong to the same tribe or. sub-order. 
Nor must the student be discouraged if he 
finds ‘exceptions’ to the general descrip- 
tions of *the orders; Nature will not be 
bound by rigid definitions. He will even 
find differences of opinion as to which order 
certain plants best fit in, just as certain 
animals are either goat-like sheep or sheep- 
like goats. If, however, he is wise he will 
not at first trouble himself about’ excep- 
tional cases, but will seek to acquire a 
knowledge of the broad characteristics of 
each order, and its differences from and 
agreements with, adjoining orders. He 
can then for himself test the claims of the 
‘natural’? system: the Labiates will do 
well for a commencement. 


The Orchard. 


OPERATIONS FOR APRIL. 
By W. J. ALLEN. 

In case the grower intends giving his 
orchard two ploughings, the first should be 
completed at as early a date as possible. 
Outside of this, the land should have as 
complete a rest as possible until the winter 
ploughing, when all weeds which may have 
grown will be turned under while still 
green, and before they seed. It is now 
rather late to sow seeds for green crops, 
as there are very few crops which will 
make much of a growth between now and 
August, which month in most instances is 


quite late enough to do the winter plough- 
ing. * Sted 
5 : 
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Planting of citrus trees may be con-- 
tinued this month. When autumn plant= 
ing 1s practised, care should be taken im 
handiing such trees not to expose the roots 
to either wind or sun for any time. 

Codlin moth bandages must still be kepis 
on the trees, as, even after all the fruit is 
removed, an occasional grub finds its way 
to the bandage. ain 

Trees badly disfigured by the ravages of 
woolly aphis, are a source of danger in the 
orchard, as are also rough-barked varieties: 
of cither apples or pears, as in the ruptures 
caused by the woolly aphis will be found 
numerous grubs, as also underneath the 
rough bark, and it is a question whether it 
would not pay to cut all trees well back or 
down, which are in very bad condition, as 
I feel sure it will be impossible to eradi- 
cate the moth while the trees offer suclr 
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excellent harbor for the grubs. _ It is very 
noticeable when removing bandages that 
those trees which are badly disfigured with 
woolly aphis are rarely found to have many 
moths under the bandages, but on a close: 
inspection of the knobs grubs may be found 
in all of them, and where this is the case, 
there is 4but slight hope of ridding the 
orchards or districts of this pest. 

All dormant bud ties may be removed 
this month. ; 

The stones and pits of the different fruits 
required for stock-raising may be planted 
this month. 

Trees required for refills or for planting 
new orchards should be secured as early a= 
possible, and all land which is to ve planted 
should be prepared without delay. 

In. purchasing trees deal with nursery~_ 
men who are known to have a good reputa- 
tion, and who are raising their own trees, 
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@S Ib is to their-interest to supply nothing 
Yut good stocks, if they hope to do any 
future business. There is nothing more 
@iscouraging than to find after growing 
érecs for three or four years that the 
‘warieties are worthless. 

Growers in different localities often find 
that they have a variety which is doing 
exceptionally well in their particular dis- 
trict. In this case, if they are not sure of 
Whe name, and cannot get it properly 
mamed, I would recommend that they 
should send their wood to a nurseryman, 
and have him work as many trees for them 
as they require. In this way they are 
sure to get exactly what they require, and 
i feel sure there is not a nurseryman but 
what would undertake to carry out such 
a contract carefully. 

Two or three good varieties are much 
better than two dozen, and one case of 
good fruit is generally worth as much as 
three or four cases of poor fruit; therefore, 
it is well to exercise great care to choose 
only the best, if it is hoped to make fruit- 
growing pay.—‘Agricultural Gazette of 


NSW.” 
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OPERATIONS FOR APRIL, 
By W. S. Camppetu, s 


At this time of year the vegetables 
known as tender vegetables, such as the 
kidney or French beans, and tomatoes, are 
practically over, but if anyone should have 

_growing any particularly good varieties of 
tomatoes, it would be worth while making 


_ ing is proceeding. 
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an endeavour to strike cuttings, and if suc- 
cessful thus saving the varieties, and hay- 
ing plants on hand to plant out very early 
in the spring, with a better chance of an 
early crop than could be obtained from 
seedlings raised in the spring. It may be 
rather difficult to preserve these rooted 
cuttings during the winter months, for 
they may very easily be destroyed by 
frosts. However, they may be protected 
at night by boxes, glass frames with cover- 
ings over them of straw, of bags, or any- 
thing handy that will keep out heavy 
frosts. As the rooted cuttings may be 
planted quite close together, it is possible 
to keep quite a number in a very small 
space of ground, or in a box, or one or 
two pots even, which may be taken into an 
outhouse at night. 

Pumpkins should be ripening well by 
this month, and can be stored for the 
winter, taking the greatest care not to 
bruise any when storing. Every farmer, 


or for that matter anyone else who has a 
sufficiently large garden, should raise suffi- 
cient table pumpkins to last through the 
The best variety of seed 


ewer 


winter months. 
qn - 
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‘possible should be obtained, and no other 


kinds should be sown in the same garden ; 
but as the time for sowing seed is not until 
the spring, further particulars will be post- 
poned for the present. 

Asparagus.—As this vegetable should 
be planted early in the spring, just before 
the shoots start into growth, some ground 
should be prepared in good time. This 
should be trenched 2 feet deep, and a 
heavy dressing of farmyard manure should 
be mixed up with the soil when the trench- 
Some good soils may 
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not need manure unless they are of a. 
heavy, sticky clay nature. Then, no mat- 
ter how rich they may be, it would be ad- 
visable to apply the farmyard manure or 
avery heavy dressing of lime, say, at the 
rate of 2 tons to the acre. This will quite 
alter the character of the soil, and cause it 
to become friable and easy to work. When. 
the ground is prepared, allow it to remain 
in a rough condition until the time for 
planting is at hand, when the surface can 
be dug and trenches prepared for the- 
asparagus. 

Beans, Broad.—The month of April is 
very suitable for the sowing of broad beans. 
Although heavy soil is the most suitable 
for this yegetable, it can be grown almost. 
anywhere, and by the application of good 
manure it should succeed satisfactorily- 
Before applying the farmyard manure a 
gocd dressing of common lime or of 
gypsum or sulphate of lime will improve. 
not only the growth of tlie beans but their 
quality. Sow the seed in rows about 3 to 
4 feet apart, an inch and a-half or 2 inches. 
deep, and set the seeds about 4 inches apart 
in the rows. 


“ 


Beans, Kidney or French,—It will only 
be safe to sow in places where there is not 
likely to be any frosts. 

Beet, Red and Silver.—A little seed may 
be sown with the chance of acrop. Thin~ 
out any advancing plants which are grow~ 
ing too close together. 

Borecole or Kale—This vegetable, a 
member of the cabbage family, succeeds 


best in cool climates, where it is worth 
growing. It may be treated as ordinary 


cabbage, and a little seed may be sown dur- 
ing the month, ‘ 
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Brussels Sprouts—This is another sort 

of cabbage, and an excellent one, too, 
which should be grown extensively in the 
cool climates. Like all the members of 
the cabbage tribe, it will need rich soil, 
plenty of moisture, and good cultivation 
during the whole time of its growth. “Sow 
a little seed, and if any plants have been 
raised, and are suitable, plant them out 
about 2 feet apart each way, a few ati a 
time, during the month. 
- Cabbage.—Seed may be sown exten- 
sively, not all at one time, but occasionally 
during the month, and plant out any young 
cabbages which may be on hand; but use 
abundance of good manure, for the cabbage 
is a good feeder and needs a considerable 
amount of nourishment. Sow seed of the 
red variety for pickling. If all that are 
planted are not required for pickling they 
can be made use of as the ordinary cab- 
bage. 

Cauliflower—Sow a little seed occa- 
sionally during the month in order to keep 
a sufficiency of plants ready for planting 
when required. In order to grow the best 
of either cauliflower or cabbages for plant- 
ing out, the seedlings should be pricked 
out a few inches apart, as soon as they are 
large enough to move from the seed bed. 
They will then become much more robust 
and satisfactory than if allowed to remain 
crowded up in aseed bed. Always endea- 
vor to move any of the plants without 
breaking their roots. The cauliflower 
needs very rich soil in order that it may 
grow to the perfection that it should; and 
it should have no check during its growth. 

Carrot.—Sow seed during the © month 
from time to time, making the drills about 
a foot apart. Sow the seed not more 
tnan an inch' deep. - Avoid the use of freshi 
manure, and, if possible, use ground that 
had been well manured for a crop which 
has been gathered. friae 

Celery.—Sow a little seed, and plant out 
any seedlings which are on hand ?and are 
well-grown. Earth up plants which have 
attained almost the full growth. The soil 
for celery should be made quite rich, and 
tho use of abundance of water is necessary 
to produce good tender celery. 

Endive.—Sow a little seed of this useful 
substitute for lettuce. If seedlings are on 
hand, plant out a few occasionally during 
the month. 

Leeks.—This is a good time to sow seed 
and raise leeks for planting out in trenches 
or on. the flat, if that system be preferred. 
When planted in trenches water and liquid 
manure can be applied more easily than 
when they are planted on an ordinary bed. 
The use of abundance of water and of 
liquid manure is advisable during their 
growth. a 

Lettuce.—Sow seed from time to time 
in order to keep up a sufficient stock of 
plants. This is a good time to plant and 


sow lettuce seed, and the seedlings may be* 


transplanted, without much chance of the 
plants running to seed as they are’ likely 
to do during the summer months. 
Onion.—Sow freely of onion seed during 
the month, for April, if the soil is in favor- 
able condition, is a good time for sowing 


- the rows. 
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extensively. Use.a good deal of rich: 
farmyard manure, dig the soil. well, drain 
well, and make the surface as fine and even 
as possible. Sow in drills about 1 foot 
apart, and cover the seed but lightly with 
fine soil. When the plants come up, it 
will be necessary to hand weed them, and 
particular care should be taken to keep 
them free from weeds. If small pickling 
onions are required, sow some seed very 
thickly broadcast. 

Parsley.—Sow a little seed. 

Parnsip.—Sow a little seed occasionally. 
The soil should be trenched for this vege- 
table, as its roots descend deep into the 
ground. It is better not to apply manure, 
but to use Jand that has been well manured 
for some other vegetable. 

Peas—If sown now a good return may 
be expected if occasional showers of rain 
fall during the growth of the plants. Sow 
in drills from 3 to 5 or 6 feet apart, accord- 
ing to height of variety. The dwarf 
kinds may be sown closer together than 
this. Use plenty of farmyard manure, and 
if lime can be obtained easily apply a dress: 
ing on the surface of the soil, and if raked 
in lightly it will gradually sink into the 
soil quite deep enough. 

Radish.—Sow a little seed in. drills from. 
time to time during the month, and make 
use of the radishes before they grow large. 

Sea-kale.—Preparations can be made for 
planting roots of this somewhat uncommon 
vegetable, the only difficulty with which is 
the blanching of its young shoots in the 
spring. The botanical name of the plant 
is Crambe maritima. It is a distint rela- 
tive of the cabbage, but belongs to a dif: 
ferent'genus. From very ancient times it 
was collected about thaisea coast in Great 
Britain and Europe, and the large bluish- 
green colored leaves were boiled and used 
as cabbage is used; but in its native state 
it is coarse and by no means very palatable. 
Within comparatively recent times it was 
found to be a most delicious vegetable 
when its young leaves were blanched, and 
at the present day is used to a considerable 
extent in Engiand, but not so much as it 
deserves to be in other countries. The 
eld writer on botanical subjects—Gerard— 
refers to this plant in his “Herbal” thus: 
—*The sea colewort groweth naturally 
upon the bayche and brimmes of the sea, 
where there is no earth to be seene; but 
sand and rowling pebble stones.” This: 
vegetable is supposed to be the Halmyridia 
referred to by Pliny, who says it grows 
only on the sea-coast, and-that provision 
is made of them to serve in long voyages 
at sea, for as soon as they are cut up they 
are put into barrels where oil has lately 
been kept, and then stopped up close that 
no air can come to them. As this plant 
is a perennial, like asparagus or rhubarb, 
the ground in which it is to be planted 
should be trenched, well manured, and 
carefully drained. Either seedling plants, 
roots, or portions of roots may be planted 
in rows about 4 feet apart, the plants to. 
stand about 18 inches or 2 feet apart in 
As much growth as possible of 
large leaves should be encouraged after the 
plants start into growth, whereby the buds 
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which form in the axils of the leaves may 

be induced to grow large, for from these. 
buds the leaves will come next season. 

When the leaves drop off in the winter, 

light soil may be heaped up for a foot or- 
18 inches over the crown of each plant; 

or, in the spring, large pots (some-are manu- 
factured especially for the purpose) may be. 
placed over the crowns. As-the object is, 
to blanch the young shoots as they grow,. 
any sort of light material may be used with 

a little ingenuity to effect the object. The 
use of light sandy soil is perhaps the easiest, 
but much care must be taken in. removing 
it from the tender and very brittle shoots 
when they are ready for cutting. After a 

trial or two with sea-kale anyone accus-.. 
tomed to gardening should be able to grow 

good sea-kale and blanch it satisfactorily. 
A. failure or two should not dishearten = 

beginner. 
~ Spinach.—Manure some ground well, 
and sow a little seed occasionally during 
the month. 

Shallots.—Plant a few bulbs about 1 foot 
apart each way. . 

Herbs.—sow seed of any kinds tiiat may 
be required, or plant if any youug herbs 
have been raised from seed.— “ gricul- 
tural Gazette of N.S.W.” 
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By,J. G. O. Tuprsr, F.LS., F.8.So., &c. 
2 (Continued.) 


By J. G. O. Tepper, F.LS., F.S.Se., &e. 

Stipa semibarbata, R. Brown, occurs m 
all the Australian colonies and Tasmania. 
It is a rather tall coarse grass up to 4 fb. 
high, and forms moderate tufts, usuaity 
under shelter of shrubs in mallee seiuv re~ 
gions and similarly dry localities ne 
stems are rather stiff; the leaves ism = 
few inches to 2 ft. long, narrow, am as aaily 
rolled inward (involute) or aln si «wl 
shaped. The stem, sheaths, and Ss of 
the lower portion, or the plant al. . ther, 
are densely velvet-hairy. The heaa ss & 
panicle, bearing short erect bra. ~ oF 
several spikelets, and attains a kk ok 
8 to 12 in. The other glumes ( f 
chaff) are up to three-quarters of 2 
long, and end in fine long points. T oo 
ing glumes are about one-third this t 
and silk-hairy. The awn isfrom2 + 
long, and has the long hairs fixed a a2 
side in a line, which, when the frui 

follows the spiral and continues ¢ 
yond the bend. The whole plant ha. 
a pale, sometimes a yellowish-gr 
and is one of those which spring up 
luxuriance after a bush fire, cove. 
richer parts of the land with a de: 
of grass from 2 to 4 ft. high when i 
or fruit, but only for a season or 
sorbing quickly the nutrimentary 
matter, resulting from the burnin” 
woody portion of the scrub, but 
dwindling down in quantity if tt 
tion be repeated too frequently. 
case the ground becomes gradua! 
and more sterile, Amphipogon stri. 
other hard grasses in scattered sm 
replacing the above and its ass 
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Stipa scabra and aristiglumis, &c., to a 
great extent. 

Stipa pubescens, R- Br., is another 
avidely distributed species, though scareciy 
xeaching so far south. 
same size as the preceding, but not so: 
hairy, notwithstanding the name, which re- 
ters to the hairy modes. 


and narrow. The panicle is loose or very 
loose, the glumes smaller, seldom pointed, 
but more usually blunt or three-toothed, 
and the awn hairy only at the lower end. 
© Stipa aristiglumis, F. v. M., has much the 
habit of the last, but is commoner, pros- 
pexring in rich and poor soils. Its stems 
and leaves are glabrous or very. sparsely 
hairy, or dark-green color; the latter ure 
uarrow and up to 2 ft. long in rich soil, 
with the basal part flat. The panicle is 
wpen, 6 to 12 in. long, and plume-like. The 
glumes end often in one or three fine 
points, to which character the name refers, 
and are comparatively small; the awns are 
not much bearded, nor hairy. The flower- 
ing season is in September, and the spear- 
like seeds very numerous. Under cultiva- 
tion it forms large tufts of long moderately 
broad leaves, permitting frequent cutting, 
the tufts increasing in-size from year to 
year, while it resists the drought splen- 
didly. It is a much better fodder grass 
than Stipa semibarbata, and frequently as- 
sociated with it. - This species is absent 
from Western Australia and Tasmania. 


Stipa scabra, Lindley, is one of the smaL- 


jer and most common species in the dis- 
tricts about Adelaide, forming the prin- 
cipal pasture grass with Danthonia and 
Festuca. The stalks are very slender, from 
10. to 20 in. high, and covered thinly with 
wery short hairs; the leaves are almost or 
quite threadlike, soft, and from 3 to 10 in. 
Jong. ‘he panicle or head is very loose, 
with very slender branches, and mostly 


only a few inches in length, except on rich | 


soil. The outer glumes are often of a 
deep brown or purplish, and taper to long 
points. The awn is long and fine, and 
bearded in the lower half. The flowering 
season is September, and the seeds ripen 
and fall in October. It is absent from Tas- 
mania and North Australia, which latter, 
according to Baron F. v. Mueller’s Census, 
elegantissima. ; 

- Pichelachne crinita, J. Hooker, occurs in 
the hill districts, as well as in the richer 
warts of the mallee scrublands, usually in 
sclitary tufts in the shelter of low shrubs ; 
the stems are not very stiff or rigid, and 
about 2 ft. high. The leaves are flat, rather 


narrow, and soft, the lower ones usually 


shorter than the upper ones, and are either 
smooth (glabrous) or finely velvet-hairy, 
according to the nature of the locality. The 
ear forms a spikelike dense panicle of nu- 
merous closely adpressed branchcs, in 
which the short spikelets are almost con- 
cealed by the fine awns. The latter are not 
nearly so much twisted or bent as those of 
Stipa, and only the point of the slender 
fruit is barbed with silvery hairlets. The 
flowering and fruiting season extends from 
November to January respectively. The 


It is of. about the 


The leaves ure. 
eonvolute, or rolled backwards spirally, 


thas only one species of the genus, viz., St. 
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species is distributed over all the Austra- 
lian colonies and Tasmania. 

Dichelachne sciurea, J. Hooker, the only 
other species, is absent from Western Aus- 
tralia, and smaller than the first. The 
leaves are mostly rather short, and quite 
hairless about the base, while the panicle 
ig narrower and looser. It appears to he 
rarer than D. crinita. 

_Pentapogon Billardieri, R. Br., the only 
species of the genus, is a.small gras: with 
very narrow leaves, mostly without any 
hairlets, and is usually found among other 
grass, in more or less permanently moist 
localities, such as the neighborhood cf 
springs. The stem or stalk is very slender, 
the ear nodding or erect, and from 2 to 6 
inches long ; it is formed of distant, flat, al- 
most sessile spikelets, with short bent awns. 
The outer glumes are comparatively long, 
with a prominent keel ; the inner flowering 
ones are seated upon a short hairy stalk- 
let or stipes. It flowers and fruits about: 
December, and is ‘absent from Western. 
Australia and Queensland. This species is 
not promiscuous compared with others, but 
a good fodder grass otherwise. 

Echinapogon (Cinna) ovatus, Palisot, is a 
creeping grass, the decumbent stalks root- 
ing at every joint. The leaves are rather 
broad and flat, 6 to 12 in. Jong, and though 
soft, roughened by short bristles, which are 
directed backwards along the back and 
the edges. The head-like ear is very dense, 
up to 2 in. long, and almost cylindrical. It 
is seated upon a stiff, leafless stalk, from 8 
to 10 in. in length or more, with reversed 
short bristles, which prevent it from being 
drawn through the fingers. The small 
spikelets, with their awns, stand very close 
together, and nearly at right angles to the 


rhacis. The flowering glumes are surround- 


ed by a tuft of hairs. The species is the 
only one of the genus, and occurs with us 
usually near water courses in moist, rich 
soil, though it can stand a good deal of 
dryness. Under cultivation on garden soil 
a single plant spreads quickly over a con- 
siderable space, but alone does not form a 
fine tuft, as it is rather straggling. When 
once established it is rather difficult to 
eradicate bn account of the node-rooting 
stems, which easily break, leaving the 
rooted portion behind. It is.a good succu- 
lent, and permanently green fodder grass, 
very suitable for moist pastures. The 
species is found over all Australia and Tas- 
mania, except: the northern tropical part 
and. flowers and fruits from November to 
January. On its stalk a blackish rust 
occasionally occurs, which has not yet been 
observed in other grasses. 

Amphipogon strictus, R. Br., inhabits 
the open sandy scrub lands and _ hillsides, 
and extends throughout all the colonies, 
except Northern Australia and Tasmania. 
Western Australia owns four other ende- 
mic species. It grows in small tufts from 
an underground stem; the leaves are usu- 
ally erect, awl-shaped, stiff, and sharply 
pointed. With some varieties they are 6 
inches to a foot in length! in others they 
reach only two to four, while in a third 
they are short, flat, and scarcely to be call- 
ed stiff, at least when young. The upper 
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leaves are always much shorter than the 
lower, except in age, when those of a 
variety in the dense scrubs of the rocky 
summits of the Mount Lofty Ranges attain 
a considerable length without. even de- 
veloping a fruiting stem when undisturbed. 
The latter, however, appears during the 
season after a bush fire; and in profusion. 
The young leaves of this variety are always 
flat, and more or less. depressed. Another 
peculiarity of this grass, which always is 


found on the poorest soil, is that the grow- 


ing point of the stems frequently swells 
into a rather thick head, the leayes sur. 
rounding: it being much dilated and short. 
ened. This singular spike-like head is not, 
the ear, but a gall peculiar to the species, 
but what insect causes itis unknown to the 
writer, The flowering and fruiting stalk 
is tender and rigid, the spike ovate, almost, 
cylindrical, and from three quarters of an 
inch to twice that length. The outer 
glumes are much longer than the inner 
ones, end in a long sharp point, 
and have their edges lined with lone 
fine hairlets; the inner ones are 
quite hairy, and their upper — half 
is split into three long, bristle-lke points, 
which, when. ripe, are much curved. The 
flat-leaved hill variety flowers in October, 
the rigid scrub plants in December. As a 
fodder plant the above is of little value 
when any other is to be had, except when 
young. ; 
Pappophorum commune, F. v. M. (nig- 
ricans, R. Br.), extends over all Australia, 
but not to Tasmania, and is a soft-leaved 
grass, sometimes quite velvet-hairy. The 
leaves are moderately narrow, or rather 
broad when young, and mostly over 6 in. 
long. The stem is erect, up to 18 in. or 
more high, and bears a very dense eat-like 
panicle from 1 to 3 in. in length which is 
sometimes almost densely cylindrical, and. 
sometimes much more open.or even loosely 
branched. The genus contains only two 
species, of which the above is distinguished 
by the outer glumes being only from-one 
to two lines long and having from five to 
nine nervules, while the Central Australian 
species, P. avenaceum, Lindley, has them 
much longer, and each with eleven to 
twenty-one mnervules (Bentham). Our 
species is usually found in moist localities, 
such as river flats, &c., and flowers in Sep- 
tember or October. It appears to be of 
annual duration, and is good for fodder. 
(To be continued.) 


MUSICAL EDUCATION, 

There are many country homes, and also homes 
in the suburbs where gardeners and_ their 
families greet an evening’s recreation with music 
asa great boon. So it should be. The difficulty 
very often lies in the fact that while the piano or 
organ is there the musician is wanted. To 
supply this pleasure we are introducing from 
America a Chart of Musical Chords, arranged hy 
Mr. Charles E. Pratt. By the nse of these 
Chords, which any ordinary intelligent person 
can learn quickly without any previous -know- 
ledge of music, an accompaniment can be played 
to any song yet composed. In addition to the 
Chart the publishers supply a book of popular 
songs, containing 48 pages, all for the very 
modest price of 2s. 6d. and postage. On receipt 
of 2s, 6d. and postage 2d. we will send the chart: 
and music to any address in the Commonwealth. 
An advertisement appears on page 15. 
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? ec NNE > To re a4 ny +1 _ .*s WT A TE < 
H., CANNEL: & SOUS) NURSERYMEN! 
Eave for thirty years largely exported both Plants SEND FOR OUR 
and Seeds to all parts of Australia and New Zealand 
with saccess never before achieved, and have the 


NURSERY TRADE LIST, 


Quoting prices for all sorts of young stuff, such as—Fruit Tree Stocks, 


Largest and Best Stocks and 2 years, Small Conifers, 1 to 4 years. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 


| 1 to 3 years. Roses, $00 sorts. “ Fruit 'rees, 1,200 old and new sorts. New 
Shrubs and Trees, &c. 
of everything for the Garden in Europe, and would i 


be glad to send Catalogues and io correspond TRANSON BROTHERS 


Nurseries United 
som in 1904. 


= |'D. DAUVESSE’S 


Yorketown, South Australia, 5th i ebruary, 1903. 
You will be pleased to learn the Pelargoniums reached 
me in splendid condition. They are all coming on 
splendidly; and will make a brilliant show during our . ae 


next spring. ‘The Lily bulbs also reached me a few 
days ago, and have been planted. I now send youa 
further order. E. H. Marriews. 
jl ks ps ir Ms * Lf if 
<a Mf a i “ 2 
BARBIER & Co. 
Trade Mark: ‘“‘Come and See,” SUCCESSORS, 
3 ORLEANS, FRANCE. 
SWANLEY, KENT, = etek. 
Plants are carefully packed, and those we yearly send to the Cape 


En land Colony, Australia, Tasmania, South America, &c, have always arrived in 
bere good order and given satisfaction. ~ 


A Musical Education for Half-a-crown. 


The above heading will, of course, appear to most people as the height of absurdity; yet the ray al i \ 

absurdity is more apparent than real. It goes without saying that a finished musical education in ; | A Y AA A 

the regular course cannot be had for half-a-crown, or even with several hundred additional half- |} ““ ~~~ ~ = 5 

crowns; but can it be truthfully said that the person with‘a sufficient knowledge of music PIS. | . SE 

accompaniments on the piano or organ, to.all the popular songs of the day, has no musical educa- 

tion ? Sheahie not. A musical education, anitbiont i enable ne to play accompaniments to the and Cco., 

home frequently, gets and gives more pleasure from the modest accomplishment than does many on 
whose education large sums have been expended. 

To the more modest musical education’ the above heading applies. Such an education “Ihe 
Australian Gardener” is now offering its music-loving readers for half-a-crown, believing that it is 
the greatest benefit we can give our subscribers. : ‘ 

This ready-made musical education consists of Pratt’s Chart of Chords for the piano and organ, 
which is the nearest approach to the ready-made knowledge of music yet attained by science. 

It is a short cut to harmony, and is to musie what the multiplication table is to arithmetic, a 
quick method of learning to play the piano or organ without a teacher. . 

With this chart any one can, with but a stall amonnt of practice, become an expert panist. It 
is a complete self instructor, enabling any one to play the piano or organ at_sight. and to play, 
without difficulty, brilliant accompaniments to any song ever written. It is valuable to the advanced 
musician as well as the beginner, embracing nearly evary major and minor chord used in music; and 
is endorsed by teachers and musicians everywhere. 

This chart is the practical result of years.of study by Charles . Pratt, the noted American com- 
poser and musician, whose compositions have world-wide popularity, and a larger sale than those of 
any other American or European composer. 

Believing that the educational value of this Chart cannot be over-estimated, “ The Australian 
Gardener” has arranged with the publishers to supply Pratt’s Chart of Chords (published at 5s.) to 
its readers at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. cach, with 2d. added for postage, and in addition to the 
Chart of Chords the publishers have kindly agreed to send without extra charge a copy of the 
Coronation Musical Folio, containing 48 pages of sheet music, and instrumental by popular com- 

osers. 
d Hvery home that has a piano or organ, especially where there are children, should have Pratt’s 
Chart of Chords. 
‘his offer is made for a short time only, and “The Australian Gardener” readers should ayail 


themselves of it without dela). : 
Appress—‘* THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER.” Adelaide. 
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SMITE & MENZEL, 


ALDGATE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


FLOWER STALL=-ADELAIDE RAILWAY — STATION. 


Fine strong seedling Plants at 3/6 doz. for Kenwavy’s»best:- mixed ; G/- doz. for 
Carefully Packed in Moss and sent Post Free. ¢ 


DELPHINIUMS: 
jiums ave now fit to send out. 


Our Spring sown Delphini 
Ketwavy’s choicest named varieties. 


PETUNIA SUPERBISSIMA. 
We now havea fine lot of these to send out, and=can supply at 2/6 dozen for hand crossed, and 16 dozen for ordinary stock. Nice strongly 
grown seedlings. : 


be the most comprehensive Carnation List in Australia 
Strictly our selection. 


CARNATIONS. 


Our SPECIAL t 
~ we advise customers to apply early for copies. 


BAZAARS and FAIRS. 


We can supply at trade rates from a very large and healthy stock. 


WEDDINGS and FUNERALS. 


We cater at reasonable rates for these, and send to any part of the country, 
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Answers to Correspondents 


“Mrs. Parkhouse.””—The name of your 
lovely ‘‘moonlight creeper” is Ipomea 
grandiflora alba. We are glad to know that 
it does so well near the seabeach. It is a 
charming creeper. ety 

“J. Christopher,” Broken 
clana regia. — 

‘““Miss Stone,” Finniss Street, N.A.— 
Ipomea Horsfalliae, one of the prettiest 
creepers for foliage, and the flowers of an 
unusual color. 

‘‘Rose,’—Yes. Roses can be trans- 
planted this month, and cuttings put in. 

“Cottager.”Keep your cinnerarias in 
the pots till the plants cover them and then 
transplant, spacing out about’a foot. 

‘‘Bulb.”—Tulips should be set out.in a 
shady spot, with fairly rich soil. 

‘« Kdging.’—Renew and 
edgings this month. 
bordering is very satisfactory. It will bloom 
from January to December. 

“Mrs. Giddons.”—Nothing nicer. Every- 
body likes Sweet Peas, and it is strange 
that more gardeners do not take a little 
trouble to set them up in designs. 

‘‘Pruning.”—The general principle ob- 
served as to when to prune is after the plant 
has finished flowering. ; 


reform the 


The Flower Garde 
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OPERATIONS FOR MAY. 


The extraordinary summer has given way 
to autumn, with its lovely tints of gold and 
copper. Now the cottayer should be as 
busy as a bee with his little front garden 
and also the back area. Digging, trench- 
ing, remodelling, hoeing,’ raking, and 
mavuring makes plenty of work this month. 
The dying glories of the summer blooms 
haye now to be removed and- the litter 
stowod away in the manure pit to make leaf 
mould, and if every. barrow load of stuff is 


‘ec vered with scrapings the stuff to be 


taken out luter on will do well for top 


Hill.-—Poin- 


Sweet Alyssum as 


dressing. The exhausted stuff from annuals 
and biennials and deciduous trees is thus 
returned again to enrich the exhausted soil. 
The manure pit is a great institution in any 
garden. Put down in some odd corner it is 
made the repository for all refuse, and 


- having a place to put stuff away conve- 


niently is always an inducement to keep the 
garden clean. Weeds are a great specialty 
at this time of year, and we are dealing 
with them in an article to themselves. 
Dahlias and Cannas have exhausted their 
beauties and may be cut down a little later 
on to facilitate removal, after which the 
ground should be turned up and left for a 
while. Deciduous trees and shrubs may be 
planted out this month, and care should be 
exercised in setting them in places where 
they may be allowed free growth without 
hiding those of humbler aspirations, but of 
brighter bloom. It is a common experience 
for gardeners to look at some favorite shrub 
and every time wish it had been put in 
somewhere else. A little forethought will 
prevent this provocation. The variezated 
evergreens give a good tint of coloring to 
the garden during the dull wiater months, 
such as the golden leaved Oleanders, 
Abutillons, Eleagnus, Coprosma, Euony- 
mous, Pittosporum, Deeringia, and for 
deciduous trees the Maples (English and 
Japanese), Pyrus, Berberis, Prunus pis- 
sardi, and the Rhuses. ‘The Maples, how- 
ever, will only do in the higher altitudes. 
We should soon see the bulbs putting up 
their heads, and all the Narcissus tribe will 
be creating the annual excitement amongst 
bulb lovers. Anemones, Ranuncuali, Iris, 
Liliums, Gladioli, Ixias, Snowflakes, Lache- 
nallias,, Watsonias, Tulips, Babianas, 
Amaryllids all gather to make a list quite 
equal to the summer annuals. Although 
they will be now putting up their first 


leaves after an early planting, the bulbs 


may still be put in for later flowering. 


- Perennial Phlox may be divided. We do 


not think we have seen Phlox tu better ad- 
vantage than this season.. The Adelaide 
Botanic Gardens show was, and is now, - 
simply lovely in Phlox. 
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A writer in “The Florists’ Exchange’ 
makes some capital suggestions upon lay- 
ing out a garden. 

. The Prosperous Florist—As in all 
other lines of trade, be it shoes, clothes, 
hardware, seeds, or groceries, the pros- 
perous merchant is the wideawake, pro- 
gressive. one, the one who leads his 
customers on by keeping the newest, most 
useful, and approved materials, and show- 


ing them in such an attractive way that. 
the public see their utility at once and. 


cannot help buying them. The dawdler 
will always get left. . It is the same in 
the florist business. 

Your Own~ Home.—First of ail, let 
everything about your own home be as 
spic and span as possible. Let the fence 
next the street bein perfect repair and 
painted, and the gate properly hung. Let 
the path leading from the street into your 
yard be even, unbroken by rut or rain, 
and dry and fit to walk on at all times. 
This costs nothing, and it gives an air of 
thrift and neatness that at once inspires 
confidence. 

If the bit of grass lawn in front of your 
hhouse is a rich green carpet, free from 
weeds and smoothly mown, the people will 
want a lawn at their own homes just like 
yours, and buy their grass seed from you, 
and maybe have you lay down the lawns 
fur them. Your lawn advertises your 
grass, be it good or bad. 

Climbers.—Up the pillars of your front 
porch you may have Crimson Rambler 
Roseg; enclosing the verandah screens of 
Japan Honteysuckle or Clematis pani- 
culata, or Chinese Wistaria trained around 
under the eaves and up the gable, each in 
itself of perfect form and appropriate in 
place. Some folks come in who want 
climbers but don’t know what they want, 
and don’t know the name of any climber, 
but right here on your porch they see 
exactly what they need, and buy it. 

As Seen from the Street—Let your 
place have a-mighty pretty, cosy, attrac- 
tive appearance from the street. <A 
naked place is always repugnant. Step 
out on to the street and look in and study 
the situation. Now you want to hide 
from the street everything that looks ugly 
and unkempt. You may need a long 
stretch of dwarf shrubs to hide the bare 
side walls of the greenhouse; a gentle 
kink in the road and some bushes there to 
shut out the sight of the dump pile ab 
the far end; some little trees or strong 
shrubs ‘to screen off the sight) of your 
neighbor’s cowyard at the back, and so on. 
Then study how to mold or accentuate its 
beauty. Don’t crowd up everything in 
front; that’s bad taste. Of course, you 
cannot afford to lay out your place as a 
pretentious landscape garden. Yours is a 
commercial place, and you have got to dis- 
play your wares to the best advantage and 
in the least space consistent with good 


taste, further, in such a way as to require. 


little expense in maintenance. 

What to Plant—In your front ground 
plant only such things as grow well and. 
look well at all times; never plant any- 
thing of a rough, rubbishy, miffy, or un- 


decided character. And I don’t like to 
see ordinary annuals in such a garden; 
there is a place for all uncertainties and 
ephemeral things in the nursery rows. 
In the front yard, even of bedding plants, 
have enough of each kind to make a de- 
cided impression, even if you limit the 
kinds. As every place has an indivi- 


duality of its own, no definite general plan 


can, be given. ; 

Some people buy tree peonies, and, not 
knowing anything about them, 
their plants to grow as big) as an oak or an 
elm, and then swear like thunder when 
they find the “trees” are only little bushes, 
and declare they have been swindled. 
But if these folks had seen the “tree” 
peonies in growth and bloom in the sam- 
ple ground before they bought them, 
there would be no apparent deception any: 
where, no dissatisfaction, and no kick 
coming. 

How to Plant.—For my own part I pre- 
fer a long curving undulating front line, 
even if the back be dead straight and up 
against the boundary fence. The: trees 
and taller shrubs at back, the lesser shrubs 
in front of them, and hardy perennials 
along the front margin. But don’t plant 
these with the slope of shingles on a roof, 


or the precision of cabbage plants in a 


truck garden. So arrange everything 
that all of the plants will have plenty of 
room for several years’ development, and 
each specimen will appear perfect, open 
and free in its individuality. 

To Cover all Seasons.—We should have 
shrubs in bloom or ornamental fruit the 
whole season round, and the same in the 
case of perennials. 

Trees.—There is room for only small 
growing trees and such as bloom early in 
life, as the Japan pyruses, dogwood, 
kelreuteria, white fringe, Betchel’s crab, 
red bud, double-flowered cherries, haiw- 
thorns, and the like. One of each is 
enough, and by judicious pruning they can. 
be kept in small bounds for years. 

Shrubs.—In arranging th'ese just one of 


‘a Kind, or a group of a kind, may be 


planted, but always keep all of the plants 
of a genus together. For instance, group 
all of the Spirzas together, the same with 
Lilacs, Magnolias, Azaleas, &c., no matter 
what’s their season of blooming. But 
they needn’t be bunched together; they 
may be in and out with neighboring 
shrubs. When first planted the shrubs 
will be small and not need a quarter of 
the room necessary for them in later years, 
but you can plant doubly thick to begin 
with and thin out in a year or two. Or, 
pending the filling up closely of the space 
allotted to the shrubs, you can plant a few 
choice Cannas or Japan Lilies between 
the shrubs. 

Hardy Perennials—In this show border 
have only a clump or sample of a kind, 
just enough’ to show decidedly what sort 
of a plant it is, but I prefer a small clump. 
For instance, one plant of Adonis, or one 
Liatris, or one Speciosum Lily, or one 
Columbine would have an impoverished 
look all alone by itself; on the other 


hand, a dozen Adonis, a bunch of Liatris, a 


trate my meaning. 


expect - 
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clump-of Lilies, a group of ‘Columbines, 
and so on would impress the glory and 
beauty of these gems on any tyro. Let 
all of these perennials be of a permanent, 
good-looking appearance, éven when not 
in flower. Iris, Peonies, Spireas, Ever- 
green Candytuft, Scabios, _Pyrethrum, 
Pentstemon, Veronica, and Funkiai illus- 
But there are several 
indispensable kinds that must find a-place 
here that are bare or rubbishy part of the 
year, such as Bleeding Heart, Delphinium, 
and Doronicum. Let these clumps occur 
between shrubs, or be fronted’ with other 
free-growing plants, so that wh'en they are 
cut down after blooming the plants in 
front of them will so fall around the 
empty space as to practically hide it. - 

A selection of plants .for this show 
border should cover the whole year im 
the matter of flowers. We can begin 
with the double-flowered~ Hepaticas, 
Adonis, Siberian Saxifrage, Golden Alys- 
sum, Moss Pink, White Rock Cress, Iris, 
and pass on through Columbines, Sea 
Thrift, Siberian and other Ponies, Bell- 
flowers, German Irises, Anthericum, 
Coreopsis, Gaillardia, the finer Speedwells, 
Pyrethrum, Newman’s Rudbeckia, Kemp- 
fer’s Irises, Delphiniums, Lilies, Yucca, 
Phloxes, Funkias, Scabios, low-growing 
Helianthus, Monkshood, Japan’ Anemone, 
Physostegia, Pink Sedum, Tritomas, 
Tricyrtis, and many more. 

In this border I would not have plants 
of a fast spreading growth, as Peark 
achillea, Coronilla varia, or Lysimachia 
clethroides; or plants that would have to 
be staked to look well, as Clematis recta ; 
or plants that would become a nuisance 
from self-sown seedlings, as Heliopsis 
Pitcheri or spider-worts; or plants of 
coarse appearance, as Symphitum or 


‘Cephalaria, or common back-yard plants, 


as Tawny Day, Lily, and Bocconia. There 
is a place for every one of these out mm 
your regular nursery patch. 

Extra Blossoms.—And as you introduce 
a few Cannas and Lilies between the 
shrubs to maintain and prolong the bright-~ 
ness and floral beauty of the border, you 
can do the same among the perennials by 
planting clumps of bulbs here and. there 
where they will do the most good and be 
the most appropriate. For instance, 
groups of Ismene, Tigridias, Tuberoses, 
Lilies, Tuberous Begonias, or ever 
Gladiolus. Never mind the foreign effect 
these auxiliaries may have. And there 
isn’t an amateur in the country who can- — 
not grow these bulbous plants just as well 
as youor Lean. Amateurs crave to know 
these things, and they will buy the bulbs 
and be glad to get them and plant them 
if you'll only show them what they are 
good for. In one minute’s glance at a 
border of this sort there is more indelible 
information to an amateur than you could 
give him in an hours talk, or an essay im 
print. 

And it is just as sure as preaching that 
the townspeople will go to the wideawake, 
progressive florist where they can see 
something and learn something as well as 
buy something, rather than be bothered 


“second year of its .blooming. 
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“with the florist’ who dawdles along in the 
- same old rut that his grandfather travelled 


in, or whose establishment presents an ill- 
kempt, commonplace effect. Then, boys, 
let us get up and keep up.- 

~ Evergreens—If there is one class of 
plants more than another that looks well 
as individual specimens it is Evergreens. 
Get the bluest of blue Spruces, the bluest 
of blue Atlantic Cedars, the most per- 
fectly shaped Nordman’s Fir, the prettiest 
Japan Hemlock; the various handsome 
forms of Arbor vite, Yew, Juniper, Re- 
4inispora, Box, or anything else that is 
real good and quite hardy. _ Don’t have a 
plant there, no matter how pretty it may 
be, that you cannot vouch for. 

Don’t plant any Evergreen in your 
patch that is of imperfect form—naked at 
base, lopsided, deficient in leader or other- 
wise defective, no matter how rare ib may 
be. Remember, as the strength of a 
chain is determined by its weakest. link, 
the scraggy or decrepit plant in your show 
bed is the gauge for the public to measure. 
And, for mercy sake, don’t prune up your 
evergreen. The greatest beauty of an. 
evergreen is a full, broad, symmetrical 
base flat on the ground. 

Tt would be inconsistent to expect you 
to have and maintain a sample ground of 
mature specimens of Pine, Fir, Spruce, 
Hemlock, and other Evergreen trees; no, 
indeed, the finer, more beautiful and per- 
fect in form your plants, the harder a job 
you will have to hold them. If you keep 
the trees root-pruned every two or three 
years you can lift and transplant them 
with perfect safety after they are 6 or 8 
feet high. ia ; 
~ Common Names.—And, finally, let me 


“urge you in favor of common English 


mames. I care not how learned you are 
and. how grounded in Latin and Greek, 
the plainer and more euphonious names 


__ you use the better. 


A LONG-LIVED MARECHAL NIEL 
ROSE. 


‘This fine Rose is, as a rule, short-lived, 
but one occasionally meets with an excep- 
tion. ’ The first plant I ever saw of this 
with good blooms on it was upwards of 
thirty-five years ago, and the plant still 
‘flowers well every season. This plant is 
grown by Mr. Adams, a jeweller, in Sher- 
borne. When quite a youth, and serving 
in 2 iarge garden near, my chief took me 
over to see it in bloom. This was the 
; In the 
early part of this year, in a: conversation. 
with its owner, he told me it had bloomed 
abundantly every year, and, one year, 
when it was at its very best, he sold £8 
worth of blooms from it, and this was not 
an exceptional crop. It. is planted out 
in a lean-to house. At first this house 
had no heat, but now for some years. it 
has been slightly heated... It is worked 
on, ‘the Brier, and where the union is made 
the scion is three times ‘the size of. the 
stock. It is worthy of. note how some 


amateurs succeed when they have’ a love 


for gardening —J. Crook. 


4ies were introduced the:past year. 


‘taken’ they 
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THE QUEEN OF AUTUMN. 


4 ° 
REVIEW OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
3 1903. “3 
(Read by Grorce A. Roxprnson before the 

Montreal Gardeners and Florists’ Club, 

from “The Florists’ Exchange.”) 

In reviewing the Chrysanthemums sent 
out in the spring of 1903, I will confine 
myself entirely to those varieties I have 
grown myself, or have watched growing 
during the season at surrounding places. 
Asis usual, some of the varieties that were 
sent out with a great flourish have failed 
entirely to live up’ to their reputation, 
while others that were sent out with less 
blow, will prove indispensable to both pri- 
vate and commercial growers. 

While enlarging upon the merits of the 
new varieties, it will be practically impos- 
sible to ignore some of the older ones. 
Catalogue descriptions of new sorts make 
very interesting reading. And it is a 
good investment to secure some novelties 
every year. But don’t discard the old 
one until you have found a new one to fill 
its place satisfactorily. A. judicious selec- 
tion .of both old and. new varieties will 
best suit the purpose of the commercial 
man, the private gardener, and the ex- 
hibitor alike. 

While the new varieties were very much 
in evidence at our late shows, the older 
kinds in nearly every instance were equal, 
and, in many cases far superior, to the 
newer introductions. - This of itself should 
not keep us from trying the new varieties, 


bub should be an impetus to try and find — 


out’ their requirements and grow them 
better next year. Often a variety does 
not show its capabilities the first year, 
owing to various causes, such as late ar- 
rival of cuttings, and these arriving in 
poor condition, overpropagation, &c. t 
One thing very noticeable ithis year was 
the introduction of a lot of general pur- 
poss. varieties—that is, kinds with good- 
sized flowers, dwarf, compact growers, and. 
good for all the purposes commercial or 
private growers require of them—equailly 
good for specimen plants, and single stems. 
These, I may say, are mostly American 
raised. Quite a fob of Australian varie- 
These 
are in a class entirely by themselves. 
There may be some good all-round varie- 
ties among them, but T have not seen 
them yet. The majority of them give 
large flowers, but if the crown bud is not 
invariably show an eye. 
Grown on a crown ‘bud they make an im- 
mense flower, fine for exhibition; but I 
would advise florists to go easy on them. 


“The same applies to the French varieties. 


While the English varieties have fur- 
nished -us:some of the best colored: ones, 
they are, most of them, in the exhibition 
classes also. 


The earliest variety to flower with us 


last year was’ Opah. ‘This is a decided 
acquisition ;/a nice pink in color, of good 
size, ready to cut September 25. 


“Wedding ; fine grower. 


Polly Rose, from crown buds, was ready 
to cut October 5; terminals, October 12. 

Glory of the Pacific, same date as 
above; the flowers from terminals were of 
much the better color. 

Willowbrook, October 12. This I con- 
sider the best early white to date; a 
rather tall, slender grower, wiry stems, 
and small foliage; very graceful flower. 

October Sunshine, October 17, from ter- 
minal bud; dwarf, free grower ; fine yel- 
low; excellent in every respect. 

Robert Halliday, October 13. This 
variety improves every year; the best 
early yellow, of ideal habit; will stand 
close planting and every flower perfects it- 
self. | Will supersede Monrovia. 

— Omega, October 90: a nice early pale 
yellow; dwarf, sturdy grower ; large, loose: 
Japanese flower. 

Gremo; a sport from Glory of Hacific ; 
identical in every respect to its parent, 
except in color, which is a lovely shade of 
pale yellow. 

Amorita. This is a gem: It as best 
described as an early Mme. ‘Perrin; a 
larger flower; an ideal grower, good 
foliage, and strong stems. | 

Mrs. Coombes is a grand flower ; bright 
rose in color; early; keeps well. 2 

Miss Minnie Bailey is all that is claimed 
for it; a fine pink of Mme. Perrin type. 

Mile. Marie Liger was rather disap- 
pointing; or poor color, especially on 
crown buds. 

Hl. W. Buckbee. This I consider the 
best second early yellow ; grand color, fine 
flower, and a splendid grower. 

Algoma, light pink; a large, handsome 
flower ; grand for exhibition. _ 

Globosa Alba; almost too compact. 

Mrs. J. J. Mitchell; a very artistic 


- small flower; pale cream color. 


Ethelyn; light pink; 1s well worth 
growing. AS 
F. J. Taggart, the best of all the hairy 
varieties; fine for exhibition ; needs lots 
of support. . 
“Mrs. F. J. Taggart resembles Golden 


f=} 


Miss Alice Byron. It was my pleasure 


to see three flowers of this grand variety 


grown on one stem; they were fine. The 


‘florists have long been looking for a good 


midseason white, and I think this will fill 
the bill satisfactorily. 

Mlle. M. Douillet, another grand mid- 
season white; very ‘graceful flower, and a. 
good grower. ~~ ; 

Mme. Charles Diederichs, creamy white ; 


large flower ; good grower ; fine for exhibi- 


tions 

Brumaire, bronze; a grand exhibition. 
variety. Ben iies 2! : 

Queen’ Alexandra, bronze; fine for ex- 
hibition. ; ake 
* Convention Hall; a grand commercial 
late white ; médiumsized flowers.” 

A. J. Balfour, dark clear pink. “This: 
variety will certainly gain in favor 2s it 


becomes better known; an ideal grower, 


and easy doer. 

H. J. Jones, fine crimson scarlet; the 
best color so far in this section. : 

Lily Mountford, light pink; 
flower, but of poor color. F 

Edgar Sanders, although not a new-one, 
should be included in every collection for 
exhibition. 

Mrs. C. J. Salter, fine yellow; immense 
flower, for exhibition. 

Mrs. W. B. Chamberlain, beautiful 
pink; good grower, worthy-of a plaice in 
every collection, either commercial or ex- 
hibition. 


large 


Kate Broomhead, bronze; a magnifi- 
cent flower; fine for exhibition. 
George Carpenter, rosy pink; long 


petalled Japanese; grand for exhibition. 

H. V. Casey, clear pink Japanese ; 
large flower; good grower, and fine 
foliage. 

Quo Vadis, an enormous flower; fine 
for exhibition; good grower. 

Mme. Paeola Radaelli. This variety 
will rank among the best. when better 
known. An easy doer, good keeper, and 
of fine habit. 

Edward VII. is splendid if taken on a 
terminal bud; an immense flower; fine 
for exhibition. 

Silver Queen, a lovely shade of pink; 
fine flower for exhibition purposes. 

Durbin’s Pride, bright pink, of the 
largest size; fine for exhibition. 

Mme. Phillip Rogers, a very fine bronze 
for exhibition’ 

George H. Kerslake, jun., one of the 
good Australian commercial varieties; 
'- pure white; fine reflexed flower; dwarf 
grower. 

» Marion Newell, large, solid flower ; pure 
pink. 

R. E. Richardson. This variety, started 
early and well grown, is one of the best 
‘we have; a beautiful flower of a bright 
shade of pink. 

Guy Hamilton, white; when taken on 


a crown bud makes an enormous exhibi- 
. tion flower. + 


Yellow Eaton. This variety is superior 
to its parent, the flower having ai finer 
finish and not showing the coarseness attri- 
buted to Timothy Eaton. 

Mrs. J. R. Trantor, while not a new 
one, is indispensable for exhibition pur- 

poses. 

Mme. Von Andre, a yellow sport from 
Mutual Friend ; poor grower. eS 

I cannot close this paper without men- 
tioning some of the fine varieties exhibited 
by N. Smith & Son at our late show. And 
I have it.on the authority of the grower 
that the following will make a place for 
themselves, either as commercial or exhi- 
bition varieties: — . 

Golden Age. This ig a grand yellow; 
a good grower, with small foliage, and, 
I think, will eventually replace that grand 
old variety, Golden Wedding. 

Sunburst, of a striking color; if taken 
6n an early bud will give a grand flower. 

' Mrs. Nathan Smith, pure white; good, 
strong, dwarf grower; every flower per- 
fects itself under ordinary culture. 
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Dazzler is a grand red. 

Mrs. E. Thirkell; fine for exhibition 
only; of good color, and an immense 
flower. ; 

_.Dr. Enguehard is a fine pink; a good 

grower, and nice commercial variety. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT A LONDON 
SHOW. / 


Blooms Exhibited at the N.C.S. November 
Show. 

The following figures, which relate to 
the number of blooms exhibited in the 
classes at the great show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society in November last, 
will no doubt prove of considerable in- 
terest to readers of “Gardening Illus- 
trated’’ (says that paper). A bunch of 
Pompons or singles is counted as one 
bloom. Blooms exhibited in— 


1902 1901 1900 

Japanese ... ... ... 1,797 2,445 2,112 
Incurved)>...-)..... 471. ‘657 864 
Reflexed. ........... 24 48 60 
Large Anemones 108 132 204 
-Anemone Fompons 12 18 24 
Pompons... ... ... 114 54 108 
Singles-....... 2.25.4. 18 24 24 
Wotal yn sae: 2,544 3,378 3,396 


From the figures given above it will be 
seen there was a great falling off in the 
total number of blooms exhibited on the 
last occasion as compared with other years. 
This does not necessarily mean that the 
Carysanthemum has lost its hold upon the 
flower-loving public. The methods of ex- 
hibiting the blooms are changing, fortu- 
nately, for the better. The best of the 
large blooms are now exhibited in. vases, 
instead of on the flat and uninteresting 
green-painted boards, which only a year 
or two ago were considered the only pro- 
per and orthodox way of displaying the 
beauty and charm of these large blooms. 
Blooms, when set up in vases, make a far 
more attractive display than when they 
are arranged on the boards. When ar- 
ranged in vases, the space occupied by the 
exhibits is far larger, consequently, so 
many blooms are not required to make a 
really fine display. The falling off in the 
Japanese and incurved sections may be 
attributed chiefly to the lateness of the 


flowering season. Many growers could 


not get their blooms finished sufficiently 
early for the chief metropolitan fixture, 
and for this reason the competition was 
less severe than usual. By a reference to 
the reflexed section in the table of figures, 
it will be seen. how they are declining in 
popularity. Poor as was the display of 
this type of the flower in 1900, when only 
sixty blooms were exhibited, the display 
on the last occasion was limited to twenty- 
four blooms—two boards of a dozen blooms 
in each. At their best these reflexed 
blooms are very formal. _ The quaint blos- 
soms of the large Anemones and Japanese 
Anemones also show a considerable falling 
off, as compared with the exhibition held 
in 1900. A drop from 204 to 108 in two 
years is a serious matter, and points to 


pons. 
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some lack of interest by. the executive, or 
to the want of more liberal prizes, to. 
tempt growers to cultivate and exhibit 


them. The Anemone Chrysanthemums, 
to my mind, are among the most interest- 


ing of the many types of the Autumn 


Queen. Not only are the blooms quaint 
and curious in their form, but they are se 
elegant in their build and so useful for 
decoration that the N.C.S. might well give 
more encouragement to these sections. 
More classes should be provided, and alsa 
more liberal prizes offered, and, if it is 
necessary, the number of classes devoted te 
Japanese might very well be reduced im 
order to effect this. The undue attentiom 


given to the Japanese section is ousting: | 


these pretty flowers from the exhibitions, 
and this cannot be disputed in face of the 
fact that 108 blooms represented both the 
large-flowered Anemones and Japanese 
Anemones at the great exhibition of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society in No- 
vember last. The same remarks apply 
with equal force to the Anemone Pom- 
These beautiful . free-flowering 
Chrysanthemums were represented by 
twelve small bunches on the last occasion, 
against double this number in 1900. This 
is a matter for regret, and interest im 
these lovely flowers should be stimulated. 
by providing more classes and offering 
liberal prizes. The Pompons appear to~ 
be holding their own fairly well, but L1£ 
bunches are, after all, a meagre display. 
Much cannot be said for the singles, as 
November is really too early to see them 
in goodly numbers and at their best. The 
rigidly disbudded blooms which are usually 
exhibited are made to look so formal, and 
the machine-like regularity of their setting 
up detracts from their beauty. , 

Those responsible for the schedule of 


‘the National Chrysanthemum - Society 


have much to learn. All who are inter— 
ested in further popularising the Chry- 
santhemum look to the National Society 
to set an example to other Chrysanthe- 
mum societies throughout the country- 
With the new move, which. is now inevit- 
able, the N.C.S. might well- begin a new 
era of usefulness. The antiquated ideas 
which have characterised its movements 
all too long will have to give way to newer 
ideas, and the more enlightened and up- 
to-date methods of exhibiting, in which, 
of course, all sections of the flower shoulé 
have due consideration, and the display, 
in consequence, be thoroughly representa- 
tive, should be the rule. The society has 
now a splendid opportunity for making a 
clean sweep of—and ridding itself of—out- 
of-date and antiquated methods of exhibit- 
ing Chrysanthemums of all types and of 
all sizes. 
—A. R. 


TWO NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Two new chrysanthemums have come 
under notice on several occasions. One of 
these is the new Australian seedling raised 
hy Mr. Pockett, and named Charles 
Longley: in the earlier flowers the florets 
incurve a good deal and show up thesilvery 
rose reverse, but in later blooms the broad® 
florets lay out better, and only incurve at 
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the tips, thus rendering them more effective 
by reason of the greater display of the 
amaranth purple color, which in this 
variety is exceptionally rich. ~ 
Matthew Russell is the name given to a 
mew incurved chrysanthemum that was 
raised by the late Mr. M. Russell, and dis- 
tributed by Mr. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewisham. It is an easy variety to manage, 
and produces medium-sized flowers of a 
bright chestnut or maheyany color that is 
most attractive. ‘The variety was shown at 
a recent R.H.S. meeting by Mr. Joucs, and 
also by Mr. Godtrey, of Exmouth ; in both 
eases the Award of Merit was granted. 
Mr. Jones showed a large number of 
blooms — ‘‘ The Gardeners’ Magazine.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUMSIN VASES AN 

BASKETS. 

Much as the introduction of the vase 
into competitions at shows was hailed with 
satisfaction as a welcome change from the 
hhard lines seen in long ranges of show 
boxes, yet it is now found that nohow, ap- 
parently, can big rotund mop-like blos- 
soms be made to look, however set. up, 
pleasing or beautiful. The inherent ob- 
jection lies more in the size of the flowers 
than in the setting up or the price of vase 
or basket employed for the purpose. A 
singular contrast, so far as elegance, grace, 
and beauty are concerned, to these big 
show blooms, however arranged, was seen 
in the charming basket of _ Chrysanthe- 
mums set up by Miss Easterbrook, Fawk- 
ham, Kent, at the last meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Here quite 
medium-sized double with beautiful pure 


white singles, and some of ‘the thread 


petalled varieties mixed with pleasing 
foliago made up in the basket a truly 
charming arrangement that was well 
worth an illustration if but to show how to 
do things similarly. No vase or basket 
of big fat blooms could possibly look so 
beautiful as this basket did. No doubt, 
because of the prevailing “craze for large 
blooms as seen at shows, Chrysanthemum 


growers have got to regard these big 


#iowers as beautiful, whilst smaller ones 
geb very little recognition. It is, if so, a 
grayo mistake. Medium-sized Japanese, 
pretty Pompons, Anemone Pompons, and 
singles make up. when. tastefully, used 
graceful combinations that far excel any 
that fat flowers can produce. A. crusade 
against big blooms seems to be inevitable 
as taste becomes more refined. 
- coe oe AL De 
[The arrangement above referred to was 
one of the most dainty we have ever seen, 
the flowers being lightly and tastefully 
seb up, and without that heavy, lumpy 
effect which is inevitable when the big fat 
blooms are shown in vases. The basket 
shown ‘at the Royal Horticultural Society 
was filled with fine white single Chrysan- 
themums, associated ‘with the thread 
petalled white blooms of the Mrs: Filkins 
type and Fern fronds, a light and elegant 
effect being in this way secured.—Ep. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Single Chrysanthemums.—Could you 
Kindly give me the names of some ‘good 
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“and introducing a little fresh will induce: 


single Chrysanthemums, and if any grower 
makes a speciality of them? I have one, 
and it has stood frost, rain, and wind out- 
of-doors so well, I am anxious to get a 
variety of colors—C. G. O’Briun, Foynes, 
in “Gardening Illustrated.” 

Mary Anderson, white, changing to 
blush, is probably the best. known of all, 
and its tawny yellow sport, Miss A. 
Holden, is also good. Miss Chrissie, 
bright terra-cotta, is brilliant while the 
flowers are young. Buttercup bears many- 
flowered erect sprays of rather small, 
round. blooms, butter-yellow. in color. 
Emily Wells is one.of the very best, with 
bright rose, medium-sized flowers. that 
stand erect on long sprays. Prolific is 
rather large. The flowers, which open 
blush-colored, mottled with. white, soon 
change to a paler hue, and are then very 
much like those of Mary Anderson. .in 
form and color, but larger. This is a very 
free variety. Snowdrift is a useful white 
variety. For those who like very dark 
crimsons, Annie Tweed will prove a 
charming variety, very much like Mary 
Anderson in habit, form, and size. Use 
ful late varieties are Admiral T. Symonds 
and Kate Williams, both large-flowered 
yellows. Mrs. A. E. Stubbs, creamy- 
white, of good form, with fairly long, nar- 
row-pointed petals;  Framfield Beauty, 
rich crimson ; Jane, white; Yellow Jane ; 
and Purity, white, are also good. 

Large Chrysanthemums.—Mr. C. J. 
Grist very correctly defines the feelings of 
many lovers of beautiful flowers in his re- 
marks concerning the monotony of the big 
blooms at the Aquarium and_ other 
autumnal shows of this popular flower. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the 
financial crisis to which he refers will be- 
come much more acute, unless steps are 
taken to introduce more variety, for the 
simple reason that when you have seen one 
show of these monster blooms you have 
seen them all, for they vary so little as 
to become wearisome. There is no doubt 
that big blooms, cut with long stalks and 
foliage, set in vases, take the eye of the 
visitors much more than the flat boxes, 
and when we turn to the groups we tind 
the big bloom plants far less effective than 
the naturally-grown and not disbudded 
ones. The majority of provincial shows 
find a difficulty in keeping up the interest 
in these shows, and have tto add classes for 
miscellaneous groups of plants, table 
p'ants, winter-flowering Geraniums, Cycla- 
mens, Primulas, &c., and not the least 
effective aid is given by the Begonias of 
the Gloire de Lorraine type as pot plants. 
—J. G., Gosport. 

Old Chrysanthemums (Manxman).—I 
you have room in a cold-frame or green- 
house, do not be in too great a’ hurry to 
throw old stools of Chrysanthemums away, 
even if you have taken what cuttings you 
want—accidents will happen. Old plants 
will winter in a cold frame if covered up 
on frosty nights. Where decorative 
Chrysanthemums are grown, often these 
old plants turn out the best, and bloom 
earlier than those from cuttings, and 
should be planted out in the borders in 
April. Stirring thé soil about the roots 


many that are backward to send up 
suckers, but cool treatment should be the 
general rule,—WoopBastTWIck. 


NATURALLY-GROWN CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

The term “naturally grown” is usually 
given to Chrysanthemums that are made 
to develop a bushy form, and which are 
not subjected to the severe disbudding 
necessary if flowers of exhibition quality 
are desired. It is, however, a misnomer,. 
for, strictly speaking, a maturally-grown 
plant would have“ neither its shoots. 
stopped nor any of its flower-buds re- 
moved, both of which operaitions are: 
nearly always practised. In growing 
Chrysanthemums of what may be term'ed 
the exhibition type, the sole object. in. 
view is to obtain flowers at once of the 
largest size and as near as possible of the 
form that has been set up by the florist 
as an ideal one. In the cultivation: of 
that class with which the present observa- 
tions deal, the aim is entirely different; 
it is, in a word, the beauty and effective- 
ness of the plants as a whole rather than 
those of the individual flower. In grow- 
ing this class of plants 1t is of great im- 
portance that each should be clothed with 
foliage almost or quite to the base of its 
stems, and that whilst the shoots should 
be disposed and supported so as to secure 
sufficient symmetry of form, the stiff out- 
lines and unwieldiness of the “‘specimen’’ 
plant of the exhibition should be as care- 
fully avoided. With regard to the 
flowers themselves, the aim should be to. 
obtain them large enough to show the true 


and distinctive character of the variety, 


and yet in sufficient number to fully fur- 
nish the plant, thus avoiding the wasteful 
process which accrues from restricting the 
energies of the plant to the production of 
two or three flowers. 

It is questionable whether, by encourag- 
ing so exclusively as exhibitions do the 
big flower and the conventional specimen 
plant, the true interests of horticuiture 
are furthered as much as would be done 
by adopting a system of culture that re- 
quires as much real gardening skill to ob- 
tain the best results, and which, from an 
artistic standpoint at least, are infinitely 
more pleasing. The groups of plants 
seen at even our best shows, with their 
carefully sloped surfaces, look brilliant 
and gorgeous enough at the top; but to 
the inquisitive eye that searches below 


there is revealed a huddled mass of long 


stalks and pots (the latter’ not unfre- 
quently stood one above another), which 
is to the last degree unsightly. Looked at 
singly, such plants are hideous, and even 
when massed together in a formal sloping 
bank, which is the only arrangement they 
are presentable in, the few square yards of 
color they give cannot be said to be an 
adequate return for all the expense and 
labor they have entailed during the pre- 
vious twelve months. : 


Whe writitig upon zinc labels make sure 
that the stirfacd is thoroughly claan, or the 
fiamé writtefi thay s6on he obliterated.  —~ 


CHARACTER SKETCHES OF 
FLORISTS. 
“ Has it ever uccrurred to you 1p 

This was the title of the toast chosen 
by Lewis Ullrich, of Tiffin, O., on the oc- 
casion of une Detroit Florists’ Club ban- 
quet tendered the American Carnation 
Society in Harmonie Hall. Mr. Ullrich’s 
words have such a true ring to them that 
we reproduce them, feeling sure they will 
be read with interest by every subscriber 
for “The Florists’ Exchange’ (says that 
journal). He said in part: 

‘Has it ever occurred to you that the 
practical florist, as a rule, is a whole-souled 
person in whom the trait of good fellow- 
ship isa sort of second nature? You will 
generally, find him with a deep sense of 
honor and a sincere wish.to do, what is 
right between man and man. The real 
florist is easy to approach, has a welcome 
for everybody, and a hearty handshake 
that carries a feeling of friendship with it, 
which shows that his heart is in the right 
place. He may be a man not possessed 
of many of the higher attainments of life ; 
but by nature he has an inborn. love of 
the beautiful, and is possessed of a great 
amount of patience and perseverance, or 
he could not content himself to carry out 
the many details required in growing 
plants and flowers successfully. Florists 
are usually a contented class of people; 
not grumblers, kickers, or fault-finders, or 
envious of the more successful ones; but 
willing to give credit for what they know 
and what they have done. The real, prac- 
tical florist is always willing to give the 
less experienced the sought-for advice or 
information; and you will invariably find 
him a faithful husband, an indulgent 
father, and a law-abiding citizen. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that, as 
nearly every flock has its ‘black sheep,’ 
so the fraternity of florists has am occar 
sional one—one who has not got the true 
sense of honor; with willingness to be ac- 
commodated and obliged; is a florist in 
name only; is selfish, conceited, arrogant, 
and, to use a slang phrase, ‘is stuck on 
himself” Has it ever occurred to you 
that that man has no use for you, only so 
long as he sees profit in your acquaint- 
ance? Then he does not care how he 
meets you. He may mortify you with a 
snub to a civil question. Such a man is 
so filled with vinegar, that the nobler 
qualities which go to make the man find 
no place in him. It is advisable to steer 
clear of such a character; for life is too 
short and the genial characteristics too 
plentiful to waste any time on such an in- 
dividual.” 

Mr. Ullrich then went on to tell of the 
benefits accruing from attendance at the 
meetings and exhibitions of the American 
Carnation Society, and of the good that 
organization had done for the florists’ 
trade, adding: “Has it ever occurred to 
you what the stay-at-home florist has 
missed by not belonging to this society— 
he who thinks he knows it all; the fellow 
who says, ‘They can’t teach me anything? 
Such a man you will usually find an ‘old 


fogy,’ a back number, his place of business _ 
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generally dilapidated and disorderly, look- 
ing more like an old junk shop full of 
broken pots, empty boxes, and dead plants 
standing around, tumble-down benches, 
muddy walks; his tools out of place; in 
fact, he has no place for anything, spend- 
ing more time in looking for a tool than 
he does in using it”? © Mr. Ullrich ad- 
vised such a man to go from home occa- 
sionally and learn something. He must 
profit by the experience of others if he 
wishes to be progressive. . 

Continuing, he said: “Has it ever oc 
curred to you, young men of the society, 
that some day not far distant, when the 
older mén will have stepped down and 
out, when the ‘Angel of Death’ will have 
knocked at'their doors and they have gone 
to their reward in the Great Beyond, that 
you, young men, will have to take the 
places left vacant by their demise? . I 
would advise you to employ every moment 
of your time to improve yourselves. 
Strive to become proficient in | every 
branch’ of the work, from the wheeling of 
soil up through the various details in 
growing and producing good plants and 
flowers. Learn how to dispose of your 
product ata profit. Adopt a good system 
‘of bookkeeping ; and be sure to learn how 
to be a good, prompt collector of bills, 
for that is the great ‘finale’ of all your 
labors. And ‘while at the conventions, 
attend closely to the business meetings; 
be observant, take part im the discussions 
and profit thereby, so that) when you are 
called upon to take your place in the 
‘management of the affairs of this great 
society, you will be prepared to do so.” 

Mr. Ullrich closed this address with a 
well-merited compliment to ~ President 
Rackham of the Carnation Society; 
Robert Flowerday (President), and J. F. 
Sullivan (Secretary) of the local florists’ 
club; President Breitmeyer, of the 
S.A.F.0.H., and the craft in Detroit 
generally, for their kind hospitality. His 
remarks were loudly applauded. 


ROSES. 


— 


THE ROSE AND ITS USES. 

(CY THE REY. 0. DUDLEY LAMPEN.) 
Not only for its color or odor has (the 
most favorite of our flowers endured the 
test of time. There are in the Rose 
medicinal properties, astringent and tonic 
in character, The Pharmacopooia indicates 


‘three kinds as useful—the Rose canina, or 


common Dog Rose; the R. Gallica, or 
French red Rose; and the R. centifolia, or 
Cabbage Rose. Of the Dog Rose the valu- 
able part is the fruit from which the hairy 
achenia is removed and the fleshy calyx 
beaten to a pulpy consistency and mixed 
with sugar. ‘hus is produced a conserve, 
containing malic and citric acids, and said 
to be slightly refrigerent and aperient. 
The fresh seeds of this Rose are in some 
parts made into an infusion, and the mild 
astringent drink is used by those who in 
swampy districts suffer from malaria, 

At one time the district about Mitcham, 
in Surrey, supplied large quantities of 
petals of the R. Gallica and the R. Damas- 
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cena for, the London herb market, these 
being purchased by herbalists for the con- 
coction of their drugs. The process of the 
preparation of the flowers’ is curious.  Be- 
fore they expand the buds are plucked and 
the calyx and base of the petals removed. 
The flower is then dried as quickly as pos- 
sible in order to préserve its astringency, 
fine aroma, and color. It is calculated that 
about 2,000 buds yield 100 Ib. of petals, and 
that these when dry weigh only 10 lb. The 
taste of the herb is bitter. ‘}- 
_ Another curious use is made of the same 
buds. It is found that combined with salts 
of. iron, and beaten up with ‘cloves and 
other spices, a thick paste of blackish color 
is produced. This paste, on exposure to 
the air, becomes exceedingly hard, and 
may be polished and turned in a lathe; 
from it are formed beads for rosaries. 

From the petals of the R. Damescens 
and R. semperflorens a laxative medicine 
can be produced, though it is’ seldom 
employed. Curiously, although -the confec- 
tion compounded ‘from the Dog Rose 
speedily becomes mouldy, that mado’ from 
these Roses never does so. In mixing the 
medicine an iron mortar cannot be used om 
account of the peculiar action of the Rose 
juice when in contact with metal. Conserve 
of the Gallic Rose is used as:a vehicle for 
other medicines, and asa basis for blue pill. 

To produce an infusion of Roses, boiling 
distilled water is poured over the petals, © 
and dilute sulphuric acid is added. After 
macerating for some hours the liquid is 
strained and sweetened. No vessel glazed 
with lead can be used in this process, as the 
Rose juice acts thereon as it does on iron. 
The liquid is astringent and slightly tonic, 
and at one time was largely used to check 
excessive sweats, as well as for a throat 
gargle. In the latter case it is mingled 
with honey, and is called Mel Rosarum. 


-The syrup used to sweeten and color medi- 


cines is manufactured in a similar way. 

As a deodoriser the Rose serves long 
after its own death. The petals of Rosa 
centifolia, having a very strong perfume, 
were at one time largely collected and 
saved after having been dried in the opem 
air, care being taken not to break the 
several leaves; for in this case (contrary to 
the R. Gallica) desiccation impairs the 
fragrance. Salt is added, with cloves and a 
little pepper, aud the compound is placed 
in pots, from which ascends a perpetuak 
though very mild scent. 

Whereas in the south of France there are 
extensive distilleries where the scent known 
as rosewater is manufactured (as well as at 
Mitcham, Surrey), Oriental countries pro— 
duce the far more subtle and costly scents 
known as athar, ather, attar, utter, or otto 
of roses, one of the rarest and most valu- 
able of perfumes. Much mystery at one 
time surrounded the production of this 
famous drug. A certain Donald Monro 
asserted that it was produced by merely 
soaking the Rosesin water. But Tromms- 
dorf, after many experiments, failed to ex- 
tract the attar thus. Others maintained 
that it was produced by distillation. Anglo- 
Indians, in the earlier days of our dominion 
in India, certainly discovered something - 
about its. production. Thus Bishop Regi- 
nald Heber of Oalcutta, in 1823 (his 
bishopric including Australasia!), states. 
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that the Hindoos in his day used 20,000 lb. 
weight of Roses to extract attar equalling 
1 rupee in weight, this selling for 100 
rupees. Such a statement would scarcely 
be credible had we not the good bishop's 
word for it. But he may have been mis- 
taken, or was imposed upon. 

A Mr. Jackson states that ‘from 1 lac of 
Roses it is generally calculated that 180 
grains ,. of attar can be produced.” 
‘Others have calculated the yield at some- 
thing under 3 drachms of attar from 100 lb. 
of Rose leaves, and this when the season is 
good and the manufacture carefully per: 
formed. These authorities on the produc- 
tion of the perfume state that 4,366 lb. of 
Roses, after repeated distillation, yield 8 oz. 
of this subtle essence. In India the R. 
Damascena is largely cultivated for the pro- 
duction of this scent. The oil or attar is 
skimmed off after a method adopted in 
Turkey, Rass 

Kezanlyk in Roumolia is the great Euro- 
pean centre of Rose culture for the manu- 
facture of this wonderful perfume, The 
flowers grow in a highly fertile plain, which 
is well watered by the River Tunja. _ 

_ A substance known as English attar has 
been extracted from Roses grown in this 
country. Its scent is very faint compared 
with that which is made abroad, The ex- 
traordinarily high price at which the foreign 
perfume is sold presents a great temptation 
to dishonest traders. It is commonly re- 
ported in India that the attar is adulterated 
by the mixing with the Kose leaves certain 
seeds called Guezely, as well as with those 
of a variety of Digitalis known as the 
Sisama plant. These seeds, which contain 
an essential oil, are lightly pressed for a 
period’ of ten days along with the Rose 
petals, thus absorbing their scent; the pro- 
cess is repeated eight or ten times with fresh 
Rose leaves, after which the seeds are 
pressed hard to extract the oil. By this time 
it has acquired a smell which entitles it to 
be sold for the attar which it is not, The 
‘Chinamen have a similar dodge, 

The genuine attar of Roses, below the 
temperature of 80° F., is of crystalline na- 
ture and solid. When very pnre it is with- 
out color; when the temperature is raised to 
90° its specific gravity is 0-832. The 
chemical structure of the perfume has been 
much discussed, but it seems now to be 
generally agreed that it consists of two 
volatile substances, of which the one is 
‘solid, the other liquid, in the proportion of 
I part of the solid to 2 parts of the liquid. 
The first is a stearopten, the last an eleop- 
ten. The chemist Gobel states that the 
entire ‘oil’? consists of carbon 63°66, 
hydrogen 16 06, ana oxygen 14:28; but 
Saussure contends that it contains nitrogen. 
The exceedingly variable nature of the sub- 
‘Stance which is sold as attar accounts for 
these diversities of opinion, for it is so costly 
that its adulteration is universal. Curiously 
enough, its admixture with other essential 
oils (such as those extracted from Indian 
grass, Andropogon, and Acorus calamus), 
or from sandalwood, or from Rhodium 
(Convolvulus scuparius), renders its adulte- 
ration very difficult of detection. 

the great value of this perfume causes it 
to be caretully conveyed over inland routes 
by Asiatic merchants to Smyrna in Asia 


Minor and to Constantinople. The Sultan 
of Turkey imposes ‘a duty on its importa- 
tion.—* The Gardener.” : ; 


SOME GOOD NEW ROSES FOR POTS. 

Probably old-established kinds, such as 
Catherine Mermet, Bridesmaid, The 
Bride, Perle des Jardins, will not be super- 
seded as forcing Roses in our time, but 
the years 1901 and 1902 have given us 
some particularly good novelties that are 
steadily making their way to the front. 
One of the very best of recent novelties 
is 

Frau Karl Druschki. I should not so 
much recommend it for hard forcing, be- 
lieying it. to, be a variety that will be seen 
at its best in a gentle temperature. One 
of the grandest blossoms we. had last sea- 
son was upon a specimen of this fine Rose. 
For market it will :prove invaluable, 
especially where the American’ style of 
long-stemmed blooms is in request. It 
really seems as though Dean Hole would 
see what he prophesied when he referred 
to “our children’s children. plucking their 
snow-white Marie Baumann—pure’ as sun- 
shine dancing on a white dove’s wings.” 
The form, perhaps, is scarcely so regular as 
in Marie Baumann, but certainly the 
shape of Frau Karl Druschki is very beau- 
tiful. 

Mme. Antoine Mari has been admired 
by all who have seen the Rose. It is 
one of the most distinct varieties we have 
had for many years. The raiser is M. 
Mari, of the Nice Public Park, and from 
such a beautiful district other good kinds 
should be forthcoming. TI believe’ 

Mme. Vermorel is also from the same 
raiser. It is just that fine deep, full 
flower so dear to the heart of the exhibitor, 
and it has the yellowish color of Jean 
Ducher, with.a shading of rose. The 
growth is strong, and we have in this 
variety a first-rate novelty. 

Dr. F. Guyon seems to be a near rela- 
tive, perhaps from the same seed-pod as 
the last-mentioned, but yet sufficiently 
distinct to be worth growing. 


Ben Cant.—The rich, glowing color and 


‘grand. form of this, together with a 


vigorous growth, are all points that go to 
the making of a good pot-Rose. 

Lady Roberts comes of a good stock. 
It is reputedly a sport of Annai Ollivier, 
and all who have grown pot-Roses know 
what a fine kind the latter is under glass. 
It is only recently the sportive habit of 
Anna Ollivier has been noticed, although 
many Rose growers believe Mme. Hoste to 
be one of its first sports. The sturdy 
habit of all three should ensure them a 
place in the most select collection of pot- 
Roses. , 

Mildred Grant is - a magnificent. Rose; 
grand in petal and upright in habit. 

Pauline Bersez and Prince de Bulgarie 
are two fine additions to the Hybrid Teas, 
the one after the style of Mme. Cadeau 
Ramey, only flatter, and the other re- 
sembling Souvenir du President Carnot. 
They both come from a raiser who has 
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given us some of the best Hybrid Teas im 
cultivation. wie 
Perle Von Godesberg and Duchess off 


_ Portland are of the Kaiserin Augusta Vic 


toria type, the former claiming to be a 
yellow sport, but as seen very httle yellow 
is present; the other evidently a glorified 
Kaiserin, which will perhaps eventually 
take the place of the parent. BS Es 

Boadicea, when grown in healt, is very 
beautiful and highly fragrant. Its oper 
flowers have a tendency to fade, but in the 
bud state there is no more beautiful kind 
than. this one. 

Lady Battersea is perhaps seen. at its 
best in the forcing-house, where its bright 
rosy-crimson color and fine long stems 
carrying exquisite buds are very welcome. 


It is reputedly a cross between Mme. 


Abel Chatenay and Mrs. W. J. Grant, ise 
that should be sufficient guarantee that: 
the Rose is a good one. - te 

Mme. Jean Dupuy I much like: Té is 
a fine sturdy grower, with beautiful bolé 
flowers of a rosy-yellow color. 

Mme. Marie Croibier and William 
Askew are evidently seedlings or sports - £ 
Caroline Testout, and,-as such, welcome 
and distinct additions to a popular group. 

Robert Scott has evidently come to stay- 
It is one of the few good novelties from 
the States, and it has the free-flowering: 
and continuous habit of the true Teas. 

Soleil d’Or is a Rose of remarkable in 
dividuality, capable of great things as a 
pot variety. : ; 

Souvenir de Mme. Chedane Guinoisseam 
should be good, if only to compensate for 
its long name. That it is good I cam 
testify. It is a fine flower of a very bright 
red color. 

Souvenir de Pierre Notting at present 
falls far short of its reputation, but, not- 
withstanding, it is a Rose of great posst- 
bilities. . 

The above are the cream of the noveE-. 
ties of the last two years——Rosa in “Gar 
dening Illustrated.” 


THE CACTUS DAHLIA. 
(BY A SUCCESSFUL RAISER.) — 

Before giving attention to watering and 
feeding, I should like to mention a rather 
important item in the thinning. Wher 
strong young growths push up from the 
lower parts of the plants, always leave 
them, and some very fine flowers will often 
result. Now, when the plants get about 
halfway up the stakes and are beginning to 
throw buds plentifully, should the weather 
be dry they will require copious waterings, 
and at first must have nothing but clear 
water. If thiscan be had from a pond so 
much the better, but if from a well or from 
the main it is greatly improved if it cam 
stand awhile in the sun in tubs. Very soon 
the plants will be drawing heavily on the 
natural resources of the soil, and wilk 
require manure in some form if fine blooms 
are to be matured 

A very good plan is to put sheep manure 
in a bag’and place it in the tub, stirriag til 
a good strong “brew” resultr. This will 
need frequent renewing, for the Dahlia is a 
very greedy customer. Also change the 
diet, giving a dose of soot with other 
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gmanures now and then. If the weather be 
dry day after day, do not play with the 
water can, but give each 2 galloas, and then 
leave them till dry again. The advantage 
of this is apparent to anyone who studies 
the matter, and as I have noticed that 
amateurs are often exceedingly unwise in 
their manner of giving water, I should like 
to explain to them that if they give 2 gal- 
Jons of water in three or four different 
waterings the plant benefits very little, as 
each day, the soil being wet only on the 
surface, the sun drys up every particle of 
the moisture, and so, after having had its 2 
gallons of water, the plant, apart from its 
passing refresher, is little better off; 
whereas, if the whole is poured on at once, 
in a circle round the plant about one yard 
across the under soil is well moistened, 
and the plants get something to feed upon. 
Give water with manure in it as often as 
meeded, which, during hot, dry weather, is 
about twice a week. 
if artificial manure is preferred, I think 
guano as good as anything, but it should be 
given carefully, and not with the idea that 
the more manure the better the bloom. I 
woald advise sticking to natural manures 
tor the most part, as conducing to a more 
natural and healthier growth. If exhibition 
blooms are the object for which the plants 
are grown, guard against letting {them 
bloom too tieely before the show time 
arrives. It is not unusual for beginners tu 
have very fine flowers. jusc when they are 
useless, and on the day of the show to find 
luardly a decent bloom anywhere. ‘he only 
way to ensnre blooms at the right time is to 
keep the buds cut off until it is safe to leave 
them, always reckoning that from the time 
‘» bud shows ull the flower expands is about 
amonuth. On the other hand, there is such 
a thing as to be behind, and so be sure to 
jeave buds to Huwer soon enough to allow 
jor the changes in the weather, aud not be 
caught in a cold, bad sped with buds where 
blooms’shuuld be. 


THE CANADIAN LILY (L. Canadense). 

Orange and brown spotted flowers of 
this, borne on slender stems, are welcome 
in late summer, especially when appear- 
ing from amongst an undergrowth of 
shrubs. It succeeds well in London, and 
should be made use of in the parks and 
open spaces, which require color in the de- 
clining days of summer. The Orange 
Lily, L. davuricum and L. chalcedonicum 
are good garden Lilies, but the latter is 
best seen in northern counties or York- 
shire, where it is common in cottage gat- 
dens, and’ of finer growth than in more 


southern districts. Few Lilies thrive 
more freely than L. Martagon, the 
variety dalmaticum in particular. It is 


an exceedingly beautiful form, very tell- 
ing when allowed to form a large clump, 
«or establish itself in the wilder parts of 
the garden. L. M. album is a suitable 
«companion to it, and, like all the forms of 
the Martagon Lily, quite hardy, very free 
in growth and bloom, preferring shade, but 
not refusing to grow in the sunlight. 
There are a few groups that should be 
«onsidered when planting Lilies in the 
wpeyn. Among these may he mentioned 
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L. pardalinum (the Panther Lily), with 
stems rising to a height of 8 feet, and 
seen to best advantage with shrubs as a 
groundwork. L. pomponium, too, must 
not be forgotten, as also the forms of L. 
lancifolium. The autumn is the season 
for these. They remain longer in bloom 
than any other Lily, commencing in Sep- 
tember and lasting many weeks in full 
beauty. A gay succession is kept up by 
the forms of L. tigrinum, the earliest of 
which begin to flower in August, the latest 
lasting till the end of October. 


MAYFLOWER (EPIGZiA REPENS). 

Being a great admirer of our Mayflower 
(Epigzea repens) I was interested in a 
recent “Garden” note which alluded to the 
lack of interest shown in its garden cultiva- 
tion, speaking of it as ‘really too sweet a 


subject to be neglected.” While I fully 


agree with this sentiment, experience has 
taught me that this charming and modest 
little wilding is one of the most difficult of 
all forest plants to grow successfully in the 
garden. Indeed, I have yet to see a single 
instance in which its obstinate wild wood 
nature was sufficiently subdued to make it 
succeed at all away from its habitat even 
under the greatest care in providing the 
most suitable conditions. Your writer 
speaks of the plant thriving, best on an 
eastern aspect, which surprises me, because 
when I find it in this region it is alwavs on 
& western slope or exposure, and usually on 
high ground where moisture can rarely 
accumulate. There is evidently very much 
for us to learn yet in regard to the require- 
ments of this lovely little plant. But pos- 
sibly if we knew it all we might not admire 
ee as well —H. Hendricks, Kingston, 


Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. f 
- Dear Sir—Your ‘note and box ‘‘ with a 
beetle” duly to hand, and I may state at 
once that if the specimen sent be. a true 
representative of what ‘‘is spoken of as a 
bad destroyer amongst the cabbage gardens’, 
it must be bad indéed, for the ‘‘ thing’’ has 
neither a mo th nor brains to use, not even 
ahead! Of the six legs it ought to have, 
only indications of four are present, and 
these are without feet. How could one 
recognise a fellow without head and neck, 
and with his hands and feet chopped off? 
How could he have ‘‘ destroyed” unlimited 
quantities of juicy cabbages and lettuces 
without jaws to munch, a gullet to swallow, 
‘or a stomach to digest, let alone the in- 
capacity of walking or climbing abuut? 
But joking apart, as I happen to have an 
inkling what the complete ‘‘ bad destroyer” 
may have been like, I may say that it was 
a member of the scarabaeid family, and 
belonged to the genus Isodon, perhaps the 
species I. pecuatius,. which is a very 
common one where there is rich loose soil, 
or much decaying msnure, but nut of the 
stable variety. In these ard of these the 
larvae or grubs (i.e., the young) live; the 
beetles themselves live on foliage of gums 
‘and other green leaves (perhaps), but I 
never heard credibly that they anywhere 
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occurred in such great numbers (hundreds. 
per square vhain) as to’ be physically 
capable of inflicting any really appreciable 


damage. Itis only a bijou edition appa- 
rently of the growers superstitions about. 
the crows, etc.:—Damage is done; there 
are the birds pecking, therefore the: 
birds must be shot. The real culprits in 
the latter case were and are the small 
grubs and caterpillars beyond the ken and 
recognition of the ‘*man of practice,” of 
which the birds tried to free him, and in 
the case of that of the comparatively few, 
but large beetles—scores, hundreds or 
thousands of small, or even minute, grubs, 
caterpillars, slugs, etc. I once examined a 
small tobacco tinful of soil brought to me: 
with some larger larvae (about halt a dozen) 
accused of eating the roots of chrysanthe- 
mums, and found in it some scores of half 
a dozen kinds of minute but real destroyers. 
The ‘opinions and beliefs” of the working 
man regarding natural history are not 
always reliable. Over-manuring. not only 
produces great crops of vegetables, but 
usually also of animal life difficult to check. 
Hand-picking the large beetles before sun- 
rise—as the services of ducks, etc., cannot. 
be invoked—seems the only remedy in this 
case. 
Yours truly, 
J. G. O. Tepper. 


_ SWEET PEAS. 

The report of the National Sweet Pea 
Society of Great Britain has been issued, 
and must be a gratifying one to the mem- 
bers of the society. ‘he exhibits at the 
principal show were so numerous and exten- 
sive that it proved necessary to add 300. 
more square feet of space than was thought 
would be necessary. = 

A list of the most approved sorts to grow 
has been drawn up under the auspices of 
the society. At the conference held the 
following are given by authorities as the 
‘ Properties of the Sweet Pea’”’:— ‘ 

‘‘ Worm.’’—The standards must be erect, 
waved, or only slightly hooded. The 
standard, wings, and keel to be in propor- 
tion to each other, as will constitute a har- 
monious and well-balanced flower. : 

‘‘Number of blooms on a stem.’’—No- 
variety shall be recognised that has not at 
least three blooms on a stem, gracefully 
disposed. 

“ Color.””—Distinct and self clear colors. 
are most to be desired, and therefore 
striped, watered, and edged flowers will not 
be awarded certificates of merit, unless. 
they possess quite new and remarkable 
combinations, 

‘‘ Exceptions.”—Perfectly distinct new 
colors, such as approaching the blue of 
Salvia patens, the yellow of coreopsis 
grandiflora, or the scarlet of the zonal 
pelargonium shall be recognised, even if 
the variety shall fall short of the foregoing 
properties. — : pares 

On the completion of the judging on the: 
first day of the exhibition, the committee 
met to consider the merits of the new 
varieties, of which some two or three duzen 
were shown. First-class certificates were 
awarded to Florence Motyneux, Cupid Her 
Majesty, Cupid’ Lottie Eckford, Scarlet 
Gem, and King Edward VII. ‘The first 
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raised by Dubbie and Co., the two next by 
Connell and Sons, and the two last by Hy. 
Eckford. The silver medal of the society 
for the finest novelty of the year went to 
Scarlet Gem, and the award was 
unanimous. 


SEA WEED. 


Seaweed is looked upon by farmers aloag 
the Atlantic coast in America as a very 
valaable fertiliser. They cart it as far as 
12 miles back into the country, spreading it 
‘on the pasture lands and on the fields 


which are to be ploughed for corn and — 


potatoes. Many claim that it is more valu- 
able than stable manure. In this respect it 
possesses the special virtue of containing 
the seeds of no noxious weeds, and none of 
yerms of the diseases which attack potatoes 
and other roots. A ton of seaweed dried to 
15 per cent. moisture, contains 38 lb. of 
nitrogen, 84 lb. phosphoric acid, and $6 lb. 
of potash. Phosphoric acid, which is wortb 
about 23d. per lb., is; according to former 
experiments, the only fertilising element 
needed. If that be the cage, the fertilising 
value of the seaweed would not pay the 
trouble of transporting it. Where the 
nitrogen and potash are useful as fertilisers, 
the nitrogen being worth 6d. per lb. and the 
potash 2d., there is a considerable fertilising 
value in a ton of seaweed. ‘Then, I am told 
that, in this dry. climate, the seaweed rots 
very slowly, and that when it is ploughed 
under it so opens the pores of the soil, and 
admits the drying air so freely, as to very 
rapidly dry out that portion of the soil in 
which the young plants live. I really wish 
tI could have a few tons of the seaweed to 
_ try, for I think I could get some good out 
of it; but in the face of what I know about 
it at present, I cannot put my approval on 
apy proposition which means .the outlay of 
any considerable sum of money to utilise 
seaweed in South Australia. It might be 
used with advantage in districts especially 
favored with rain and as a top dressing for 
city lawns. 


WEEDS. 


(A Paper read at the November meeting of 
the Hawkesbury Agricultural Society.) 


By C. T. Musson. 
(Continued.) 


Weeps Sometimes FAVORABLE. 

We may now consider certain favorable 
points to be credited to weeds, which 
‘should by no means be omitted. (a) They 
are useful as covering the soil surface in 
times of dry windy weather: better, of 
course, to have a green manure crop of a 

“more valuable nature doing so, some 
legume for instance; but, failing that, 
weeds will prevent the blowing away of 
soil from about the roots of trees. We 
have had apple trees killed by this baring 
-of the roots, whilst experimental crops of 
-young cereals have been partially or en- 
_ tirely smothered by blown sand. Nasur- 
-ally, ‘timing’ in connection: with the wind 
sis the difficulty. 
_, (b). In hilly. districts weeds, if present, 
will prevent the washing away of soil: a 
source of much irritation and subsequent 


our list of winter fodder plants. 


‘can readily do away with weeds. 
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labor in certain places. Here again, a re- 

ar rainy season is requisite in order to 
take full advantage of such a circum- 
stance. . 

(c) Many weeds in pasture country help 
to make up a good food mixture for stock 
—giving tonics, bitters, purgatives, and so 
on; useful and indeed necessary to good 
health. An increase in the proportionate 
amount of any one of such articles of food 
might, however, cause serious trouble. In 


_some cases they give valuable winter food, 


as in. crowfoot and clover burr. e 

(d) They supply green manure to the 
soil when ploughed in, but not of such 
bulk and character as a clover or rape crop 
for example. ee 

(e) They help to draw material for plant 
food from deep down in the soil, which is 
soon rendered available when the weeds 
are ploughed in. 

How WEEps ORIGINATE. 

We may now consider shortly how we 
get our weeds. Where do they come from? 
Most of them have been introduced from 
other countries without special intent—in 
dirty seed ; in the packing of merchandise, 
hay, straw, &c., being often used for this 
purpose. TI have taken thirty-five species 
of recognisable plants from meadow hay in 
which glass beakers have been packed, 
some of them of a detrimental nature. 
Large collections of weed seeds have been 
obtained from linseed, cereal, and grass 
seeds. 

Once here weeds spread rapidly: largely 
along the railways and roads; by means of 
travelling stock; in manure; through the 
agency of birds and of the wind; by means 
of floods and through various human 
agencies. Weeds new to the country are 
constantly being found; only lately two 
new kinds were recorded from the Liver- 
pool Plains; both useful adjuncts to 
One 
plant was, however, lately recorded from 
this district which is parasitic on grass. 
roots—yellow rattle, which has nothing to 
recommend it. 

All our weeds are not introductions 
from abroad ; some are native to the coun- 
try, and are becoming plentiful in our 
paddocks; for example, Cotula, a small 
composite and a milk tainter; whilst we 
have a large series of native plants in- 
jurious to stock. 


ERADICATION OF WEEDS. : 

To you more interest perhaps attaches 
to the question of treatment, if any can 
be advised, in connection with getting rid 
of weeds. I must candidly confess I have 
nothing fresh to give in this way. No pro- 
cess is yet known by means of which we 
But 
there are some few points which may be 
briefly considered to advantage in this con- 
nection. 

Every farmer recognises the necessity 
for keeping weeds down, and in his own 
way does something to that end; but 
usually not knowing the reputation of 
new comers, frequently loses an oppor- 
tunity of stamping out what later becomes 


stance. 


tion are numerous. 
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a nuisance. How many men go out of 
their way a few yards to chip a weed out, 
or even a small patch—and thus prevents 
a particular weed from spreading—except 
it be in the course of this work in their 
cultivation paddock? I know patches of 
certain weeds that it would be a distinct 
benefit to obliterate—of Chamomile, 
Stramonium, and Prickly Pear for in- 
In Richmond it may be noted 
the authorities are actively engaged in cut- 
ting down all noxious plants, thistles, and 
Bathurst Burr chiefly. . If we consistently 
cut out the early visitors, we have a chance 
to prevent serious invasion. 

There is every reason, one might say, 
for weeds spreading. Our farmers give no 
time for their eradication. I mean 
specially in corners and along selvedges of 
paddocks, on the roads, along the river 
banks, and in grass land. It is of course 
a tremendous task, and if time and labor 
are not given to it, under our conditions 
it is difficult to spare them. It is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage to us in fighting weeds 
that we have no rest from cultivation. here- 
Crops can be grown the year round ; there 
is no period of “no-outside-work,” like the 
English winter, when the farmer takes 
his spud with him in his walks; cuts up. 
his weeds, trims his hedges, and clears out 
his ditches. 

The means we have at our disposal for 
coping with any special weed manifestar 
Briefly, we may ar- 
range weeds for practical treatment, into— 
(a) Such as can be left alone, being of ne 
special account, or because we can hope tor 
do nothing in getting rid of them, as the: 
small things in grass land; (b) Such as 
we must, and do, keep down by regular 
cultivation ; (c) Such as for some reasore 
are specially noxious ; as poison or taint- 
ing plants (like the wild carrot), or per 
manent denizens like prickly pear and 
sweet briar, and such as occupy ground 
wanted ior better things (as thistles and. 
burrs in grass land). iy 

Of groups a and b nothing need be said 5 
but of the third group c, which falls out- 


‘side such as come within our reach in the 


rdinary processes of cultivation, it may 
3 said ‘ht some special method must be 
adopted for their extermination according: 
to the special needs of the case. 

In eradicating weeds we need to note 
whether they are annuals or live longer 
than one year. In the former case pre- 
vention of seeding eventually kills them 
out. The longer-lived ones are more 
difficult to deal with; prevention of seed- 
ing, however, gradually reduces their 
numbers. Always remembering the labor 
involved, the following methoas may be 
resorted to aa found convenient. Appli- 
cations of arsenite of soda (cost 44d. per 
lb. in bulk), 1 lb. in 1 gallon of water. 
This kills most weeds at least to such ex- 
tent that the stumps (as in prickly pear) 
can be got at after burning off the dried- 
up plant. Salt in boiling water 1s a cheap: 
and certain weed killer; as is boiling 
water alone for succulent plants. vf 
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The Orchid. 


GROWING APPLES FOR EXPORT. 
FROM HOBART TO THE HUON. 
By E. W. Castine in the “Register.” 
The visitor to Tasmania via Hobart at 

@his time of the year is at once struck by 
‘tthe preponderance of the apple industry 
‘@ver all others. As the steamer draws up 
io the wharf one immediately recognises 
the immensity of the industry.. Wharfs 
are stacked with thousands of cases of the 
fruit waiting for the largest ocean. boats to 
relieve them. temporarily in order that 
thousands more may come in. ~ With a 
week to spare in Hobart, we decided to 
have a couple of days’ trip in the Huon 
district, and to that end Monday. morning 
saw us seated on top of one of Rometsch 
and Duncan’s brakes with 14 others bound 
for Huonville. The day was perfect, and 
% should imagine the drive one of the 
most exhilarating to be had in the Com- 
anonwealth. Leaving by the Cascades-road 
we ascend Mount Wellington by twist and 
turn until we are 3,000 ft. above sea level 
and within 1,000 ft. of the top, which is 
usually’ snowclad. . The half-chain road 
made by convict labor in the early days 
is good, and the scenery beautiful. .. The 
hillsides are covered with vegetation, and 
conspicuous among the trees are the im- 
mense bluegums running up 100 ft. with- 
out a branch. ‘Treeferns line the road- 
side in places, and show out here and there 
among the hillside vegetation. Every 
mow and then we pass a_ streamlet 
tumbling down the sides of Mount Wel- 
ington on its way to the sea, glimpses of 
which can occasionally be seen to our left. 
Raspberry plantations are in evidence all 
along the route, and the blackberry grows 
wild in the hedgerows. 
from Hobart. (half-way) we ‘change our 
four horses and mule for another team, 
and with mostly down grades, passing 
numerous apple orchards, we arrive at the 
Picnic Hotel, Huonville, two and a-half 
hours after leaving Hobart. a > 

AMONG THE ORCHARDS. 

After dinner a start is made for the 
orchards and packing sheds. ~The apple 
crop is good, but not exceptional. About 
a mile on the Franklyn-road we call at 
Mr. Shiels’ orchard. - He has 12 acres in 
bearing, and’ expects to pick 7,000 cases 
of marketable fruit this season, .all of 
which he is shipping himself, preferring to 
risk the London market rather than sell 
abt the price offered locally, i.e., 3/3 per 
case delivered loose at the’ packing sheds. 
He also stores varieties which, he intends 
shipping later to the Sydney and Brisbane 
markets, when he expects to net about 10/ 
per case. The trees here are planted 10 
ft. apart, and this is the, rule. observed in 
most of the older gardens. But new 
orchards are now laid out.from 12 ft. to 1 
rod between the trees. Owing to the 
prosperity of the apple industry land is 
almost unobtainable along the. Huon. 
Land that could have been purchased 10 


‘now bringing £10 to £15. 


_in or out of the fruit. 


About 11 miles © 
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years ago at from 10/ to £2 per acre is 
The flats are 
not considered suitable for orchards, as 
they retain too much moisture; but hill- 
sides to the summit are utilised. The 
soil is mostly of a sharp black sandy 
nature, loose and friable, and is not 
reckoned second-class by comparison with 
the other lands of the State; but, provid- 
ing a good clay subsoil exists, the settlers 
are satisfied with it for apple growing. 
Most of the virgin land is covered with 
heavy timber and thick undergrowth, and 
costs anything over £15 per acre to clear. 
The whole of it has to be grubbed out, and 
the timber is generally hauled into heaps 
and burn.. Some of the land has also to 
be drained. The apples mostly grown for 


export are the Stronner, French Crab, 


New York Pippin (our Cleopatra), 

Adam’s Pearmain, Scarlet Pearmain, and. 

Ribstone. : 
“i a! Copuin Morn. 

The codlin moth is not much in eyi- 
dence about the Huon, although some 
gardens have it. The growers we visited 
on the south side of the Huon did not 
take it into. consideration, stating they 
were able to keep it in check by picking 
off infected fruit.and bandaging. They 


knew nothing about the arsenic spraying. 


During our week’s stay in Tasmania we 
did not see a codlin moth or grub either 
The moth does not 
appear to breed as many times as. with 
us, owing, perhaps, to the more rigorous 


climate. The pest Tasmanians most feared 


was the mussel scale, but that has been 
overcome by spraying with an emulsion. of 
red oil. . Bordeaux mixture is also used 
for black spot. le oy 

A. REMUNERATIVE INDUSTRY. 


After leaying Mr. Shiels we called on 


Mr. Lomas, who was busy packing, as he 
had undertaken a contract to sell W. D. 
Peacock & Co. his apples for three years. 
Mr. Lomas. was just casing up some very 
fine New York Pippins, of which he had 
had an especially good crop. The orchar- 


-dists reckon the N.Y.P. as the best export 
‘apple they have, but it is not largely 
“grown yet about the Huon. 


Mr. Lomas 
has three acres in full beating, and 
averages from between 1,800 to 2,000 
cases a year off this area. From 500 to 
600 cases per acre seems the average crop 
about the district, and, although on first 
sight this appears an extraordinary crop, 
yet as they plant from 300 to 400 trees 
per acre, the one and a-half to two cases 
per tree is quite an ordinary yield. In 
fact, about the Wattervale and Clare dis- 
tricts of South Australia four cases is only 
a moderate yield-from. a tree 10 to 12 


years old, and on the Skilly, near Water- 


vale, Mr. J..G. Williams has picked up to 


174 bushels of export apples from one tree. 


At 3/3 per bushel (the price Peacock and 
Co. are paying at their sheds), 500 bushels 


represents £80 per acre as a minimum. re- 


turn. Deduct £20 per acre, which should 


well cover working expenses, and £60 per 


acre represents a return that any amount 
of second-class land in South . Australia, 
especially where a good rainfall is assured 
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—i.e., Watervale, Clare, or Wirrabara. 
districts—should return to small holders. 
Close to the wharf against Peacock’s pack-. 
ing sheds an old man has been paid £150 
for the appless on his two acres of orchard, 
and the buyer does the picking and pack- 
ing. 
PackinG THE Fruit. 

The cost of cases is an item rather in 

favor of the Tasmanian’ grower, as these 


‘are mostly obtained near by from the saw-- 


mills at a cost of about 6d. each made up. 
They are solely constructed of stringybark 
and swamp gum, and are very heavy com- 


‘pared with the pine cases used in South 


Australia. The get up generally is not 
nearly as good as the South Avystralian 
cases. All the lettering is done with 
stencils, and has not the neat and busi- 
ness appearance of the printed case. In 
no instance, except for pears in half-cases, 
did we see any wood, wool, or paper shay- 
ings used in packing; simply the apple 
wrapped in paper.and jammed into the 


‘case as fast as two hands can. put it there. 


Should the apples be. higher than the top . 
of the case, the lid is nailed on and the 
apples forced down without any apparent 
thought of bruising. We were told that 
any bruise made on the apple when pack- 
ing simply went hardand black, and did 
not injure the rest of the apple. It is 
only 12 to 14 years since apples have been 
systematically graded and packed here. 
The ‘old style’ was to line the box with 
newspaper and tumble the apples in any- 
how. Mr. Lomas told us he was one of 
the first to pack and grade in the present 
style. He won the first and for several 
years successively the £5/5 prizes offered 
by Messrs. Huddart, Parker, & Co. at the 
Launceston Show for best packed case of 


apples. 2 
Export TRADE. 
Messrs. Peacock & Co. are the largest. 


‘exporters of apples, and are looked upon 


as the pioneers of the export trade from 
Tasmania. They expect to ship them- 
selves over 300,000 cases. They have 
packing sheds at various places in the 
apple centres, and are giving 3/3’ per case 
for all sound fruit over the 24 in. gauge. 
The packing and grading are done by men 
and, women, who get Id. per case, and an 
expert packer can do 100 cases per day ; 
but the average is about 60 cases. - All 
the cases that go back into the gardens 
are immersed in boiling water-as soon as 
emptied at the packing shed, to guard 
against the possibility of carrying pests 
into the gardens... At Franklyn, a small 
town four miles from Huonville, Jones. 
and Co., jammakers and apple exporters, 
have a large shed and evaporators for dry- 
ing apples. They give 9d. to 1/ per 
bushel for clean rejects, and peel them by 
machinery and evaporate ‘them. | Un- 
fortunately for us, when. we were there the 
shed was not open. Steam launches ply 
daily up and down the Huon River, and 
during the apple season they carry a con- 
tinual stream of apples into the’ Hobart 
wharfs. . There are 20 to 30 landings and 
settlements along the river and up the 
channel, at which the launches call, and 
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at all of which the apple industry is para- 
mount. Our launch took 4,000 cases up. 
Apples intended for shipment to Sydney, 
Brisbane, and Interstate ports have to be 
fumigated. This is done with cyanide in 
the holds of the launches, and the brand 
of the Department of Agriculture is 
-affixed, certifying to the fumigation. The 
boats charge 4d. per case for doing this, 
and 2d. per case is the freight from the 
Huon to Hobart. 
VALUE or Lanp. 

To illustrate the value of the land on 
the Huon, the captain pointed out a piece 
-of 50 acres, having 8 acres of orchard, 
which was offered for £1,500 and with- 
-drawn. Shortly after £2,500 was offered 
and refused for the same property. Near 
‘Geevestown Jetty am estate won by Mr. 
Stafford Bird in the Van Diemen’s Land 
Bank lottery for £1 was pointed out. 
‘This land is now worth £10 to £15 per 
acre unimproved, and these prices obtain 
all along the river and channel. We had 
no lengthened opportunity to inspect the 
-other apple-growing centres, but were in- 
formed that at near Glenora, up the Der- 
went, New Norfolk way, three estates 
would ship 120,000 cases of apples. Other 
land along the coast is being exploited for 
apple-growing. Jones & Company have 
planted 5,000 apple trees on the mainland, 
north of Maria Island, and they are ex- 
“pected to do well there. Young orchards 
are in evidence everywhere, but generally 
in small areas; the cost and time in pre- 
paring the land being a drawback. A 
man with 12 acres in bearing considers 
himself independent, and certainly the 
appearance of the orchardists met with 
gives an outsider such an impression. The 
purser on the steamship Huon said the 
‘sewing machine agent, photo. enlarger, 
and buggy maker were having a good time 
in the district. A well-kept orchard in 
bearing 15 to 20 years old is valued at 
from £120 to £150 per acre, and some- 
times att £1 per tree. A short trip to 
New Norfolk and a later one to Port 
Esperance, calling at the Channel ports, 
fully confirmed our idea of the immense 
present and future capabilities of the 
apple industry and what it is doing for 
‘Tasmania. Apples and “Tattersall” have 
made it one of the best known States. 
During our week’s stay five steamers 
loaded with nearly 120,000 cases, and the 
greatness of this number (and they expect 
to send away half a million cases before 
end of season) can only be realised when 
one stands on the wharf and views the 
sheds piled up 10 ft. high with tiers of 
cases of apples and the ocean tramps along- 
‘side the pier loading them by the score 
into their immense holds—the Medic took 
45,000 cases—while daily, almost hourly, 
10 to 15 steam Jaunches unload from 
Channel and river ports from 1,000 to 
-4,000 cases each, and the trains run in an 
oceasional truck load. 

Sourn Avustratia’s Opportunity. ~ 

What apples have done and are doing 
for Tasmania they can also do for South 
Australia. We have unlimited areas of 
suitable apple land in good rainfall dis- 
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tricts which is only now carrying a few 
sheep and cows. This can be got in the 
cleared state for what it costs in Tasmaniai 
unimproved. We have better facilities 
for handling the produce, if we except 
only the water carriage, and our apples 


are now commanding better prices at 


home than those from any other State, 
owing to better grading and packing. No 
return per acre, not even from currants— 
and these must have specially choice flats 


—can compare at the same cost with that 
from apples off second-class land. Pro- 
vided that the codlin moth can be satis- 
factorily combated, and it has almost been 
demonstrated that spraying will give 90 
per cent. of good fruit, we have a splen- 
did industry only awaiting a little extra 
development, an industry that persons of 
slender means can embark in, with the 
knowledge that any money expended is 


almost sure to bring a competency in 10 


to 15 years’ time. 


THE APPLE IN COLD STORAGE. 

By G. H. Powxtt anv 8. H. Furron. 

Experiments have been conducted for 
two years in different apple-growing sec- 
tions of the country to determine the best 
methods for harvesting and keeping apples 
in cold storage. About 180 varieties of 
apples taken from localities in Kamsas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Delaware, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New York have been 
used in the investigation. 


Preceding the detailed results of the ex- 


periments a discussion is given of the in- 
fluence of cold storage on the apple: in- 
dustry, the function of cold storage, prin- 
ciples of mechanical refrigeration, and 
statistics of the extent of the cold-storage 
warehouse industry in this country. The 
specific problems investigated were the 
effect of the degree of maturity at har- 
vesting time on the keeping quality of the 
fruit, the effects of delayed storage, and 
of storing at different temperatures. In 
addition, the influence of different kinds 
of packages, wrapping of fruit, soil, and 
cultural conditions, fruit from young 
rapidly growing trees and from old trees, 
&c., on the keeping qualities of the fruit 
in cold storage were investigated ; as well 
as the effects of all the above factors on 
the development of apple scald during and 
after the removal from cold storage. The 
keeping qualities of about 180 varieties 
of apples used in the test are given in com- 
parative notes. 
As regards the best time to pick apples 


for storage, the results indicate that they 


should have reached full growth and high 
color before haryesting, but still be firm 
and hard when picked. Such fruit equals 
in keeping quality, and often surpasses, 
partially colored, or less mature fruit. It 
is superior to such fruit in flavor and tex- 
ture, more attractive in appearance, more 
saleable, retains its flavor longer, and is 
less subject to apple scald. Overripe 
fruit deteriorates rapidly unless placed in 
cold storage soon after picking. 

In experiments with some unusually 


-were picked. 


13 


large Tompkins King and Sutton apples” 
picked from rapidly-growing young’ treés, 
the fruit that was but three-fourths colored ~ 
kept much better than fully colored fruit.” 
When examined in February fully colored 
Tompkins King showed 28 per cent. of — 
physiological decay, while lighter-colored 
fruit from the same tree, picked and 
handled in the same manner, showed but! 
10 per’ cent. of decay. In another in 
stance small, mature fruit from older 
slower-growing trees kept well until the 
middle of April; while the commercial 
limit of fruit from young rapid-growing: 
trees in cold storage was sometimes three 
months shorter. Late varieties of fruite - 
may be picked when they are beginning’ _ 
to mellow, provided they are handled with _ 
great care and stored immediately in a 
temperature of 31 to 32 deg F.” As ~ 
further protection, however, such fruit 
should be wrapped and stored in boxes. 

As a means of securing better colored 
fruit, pruning to let sunlight into the tree 
1s suggested. Cultivation and cover crops 
which tend to vigorous growth and lighter 
colored fruits may be withheld in part ox 
the orchard seeded down until the desired 
condition is obtained. More uniform 
grades can be secured by picking trees over 
several times. This is especially desir- 
able in the case of a specialist working up 
a fancy trade in apples. 

Relative to the effects on keeping; 
quality of delay in placing fruit after pick- 
ing in cold storage, the authors found thak. 
when the weather at picking time was 
cool there was no apparent injury fromm 
delaying the storage of a large number of 
varieties of apples two weeks after they 
With warmer weather, 
however, a delay of two weeks seriously 
injured the keeping quality of the fruit: 
Rhode Island Greening, Tompkins King, 
and Sutton apples picked when the tem— 
perature averaged about 62 fleg. F., and 
stored within three days, kept firm until 
the following March without rot or scald = 
while fruit from the same trees not storedi 
until two weeks after picking was badly 
scalded or decayed by J anuary 1. “None 
of the immediate stored fruit’ was scalded 
or decayed by the first of Feb , bute 
the delayed Sutton and Rhode Tsland 
Greening apples were soft and mealy, and 
one-third were scalded at that time, while 
nearly 40 per cent. of the delayed 
Tompkins King were soft and worthless. 
The commercial value of these varieties 
was injured from 40 to 70 per cent. by 
the delay in storage.” 
* Relative to different temperatures = 

The investigations indicate that the 
ripening processes are delayed more in a 
temperature of 31 to 32 deg. F. thn in 
35 to 36 deg. F. The apple keeps longer 
in the lower temperature, it scalds less, 
the fruit rots and molds are retarded to a 
greater extent; while the quality. aroma, 
flavor, and other characteristics -$ the 
fruit are fully as good and when rv 4 
from storage it remains in good co» nt 
for a longer period.” Some fruit an 
very carefully picked and handle’ + >t 
very satisfactorily at the higher te. 1 . 
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‘ture, but for general commercial work a 
‘temperature not higher than 32 deg. F. is 
xecommended. 

A. discussion is given of the physiologi- 
«al effects on apples in storage of freezing. 
"The injury is seen in a more translucent 
appearance of the skin of the fruit, a 
water-logged and spongy condition of the 
M#lesh, and a brownish discoloration of the 
Wlesh. ‘In the practical handling of frozen 
stock the temperature should be raised 
very slowly until the frost is withdrawn. 
If possible, the fruit should not be moved 


until it is defrosted, as it discolors quickly. 


~wherever a slight bruise occurs or even 
-where the skin is lightly rubbed. With 
these precautions observed it is often pos- 
sible to defrost stock that is quite firmly 
frozen without apparent injury to it.” 
Wrapping fruit with tissue, parchment, 
or waxed paper or unprinted newspaper 
-was found a valuable means of preserving 
apples. It appears to retard the ripen- 
ang of the fruit and to preserve it from 
decay several weeks or months longer than 
unwrapped fruit. Thus, the amount of 
decayed fruit April 29, averaged 17 .6 per 
cent. for 6 varieties when wrapped, and 
1.7 per cent. when unwrapped.  Wrap- 


ping also prevents the transfer of rot - 


throughout the package, and protects the 
fruit from bruising and discoloration due 
to rough handling. A double wrapper 
proved more effective than a single 
wrapper. No important difference was 
noticeable in the efficiency of the different 
wrappers. 

Closed packages for apples have been 
found most satisfactory. In ventilated 
packages the fruits are likely to shrivel if 
stored for any considerable time. Small 
peckages cool quickest, and are, therefore, 
most satisfactory for delicate fruits or 


fruits in which it is desired to check the 
Cold storage 


xipening process promptly. 
fruit was not found to deteriorate more 
xapidly after removal from the storage 
thouse than other apples equally ripe. 
“Apples should be in a firm condition 
when taken from storage, and kept in a 
low temperature after remoyal. <A high 
temperature hastens decomposition and 
develops scald.” 

The effect of cold storage on the de 

+ velopment of apple scald was quite: thor- 
oughly investigated. The conclusions 
reached relative to this subject are as 
follows :— : 

“The scald is probably caused by a fer- 
ment or enzym which works most rapidly. 
in 2 high temperature. Fruit picked be 
fors it is mature is more susceptible than 
highly colored, well-developed _ fruit. 
‘After the fruit is picked its susceptibility 
to scald increases as. the ripening  pro- 
gresses. The ripening that takes place 
between the picking of the fruit and its 
svorage makes it more susceptible to scald, 
and delay in storing the fruit in hot 
weather is particularly injurious. The 
fruit scalds least in a low temperature. 


On removal from storage late in the sea-. 


son the scald develops quickly, especially 
when the temperature is high. It does 
snot appear practicable to treat the fruit 


with gases or other substances to prevent 


the scald. 
the scald may be prevented to the greatest 


extent by producing highly colored, well- . 


developed fruit; by storing it as soon as 
it is picked in a temperature of 31 to 32 
‘deg. F., by removing it from storage while 
1t is still free from scald; and by holding 
it after removal in the coolest possible 
temperature.” 


TOBACCO. 

M. Dybowski, who discovered that 
tobacco, manioc, potatoes, and bananas, 
generally supposed of American. origin, 
grow in the region around Lake Tchad, 
West Africa, has been studying the African 
banana plants, and divides them into two 
distinct groups, one having a bire trunk or 
stem and bearing edible fruit (musa sapien- 
tium and musa sinensis) ; the other without 
edible fruit and merely an ornamental or 
foliage plant with leaves growing from the 
stem down to the ground (musa ensete). 
Those of the first group are Asiatic, yet 
they are represented in Upper Oubangi, and 
the mystery is how they got there. Those 
of the second group were kuown until of 


late by a single species, the banana of. 


Abyssinia (musa ensete), often seen in hot- 
houses and gardens abroad. ‘Lhe difference 
between this plant and the fruitbearing 
banana may have struck observant readers 
who have travelled. Apparently this plant 


‘is not found outside Abyssinia or Hast 


Africa, but one resembling it has lately 
been discovered in the whole of West Africa, 
where, since it yields a fruit different from 
that of the ordinary edible banana, the 


negroes regard it as a ‘‘ fetish’ or sacred, ~ 


and religiously venerate it. According to 
M. Dybowski, it is a new species, which he 
calls musa religiosa, or fetish banana. 
Another and larger fbanana similar to it is 
the musa arnoldiana of Wildeman. These 
bananas have been successfully raised at the 


From the practical standpoint — 


_ tables. 


Jardin Colonial, Nogent-sur-Marne, France.. 
They will grow in the open air under the- 
climate of Paris, and they flower under: 
glass. A fetish banana planted at Ville- 
franche-sur-Mer, in the south of France, 
has flowered in 18 months. In fact, these 
new West African bananas are compara- 
tively hardy, and may enrich European 
horticulture with a splendidly decorative 
plant. It is a fault of the banana hitherto 
cultivated for ornament that winds tear the- 
leaves; but the new fetish banana resists 
even violent gales, as shown by Professor 
Boster in the Bulletin of the Society of 
Horticulture of Luscany. 


WATERING UNDER THE SOIL. 

The Ohio Experiment Station has been. 
trying tle value of ‘‘sub-irrigation’’ in the- 
greenhouse, The idea of irrigating the soil. 
below the surface arose out of an attempt 
to prevent the wetting of lettuce by not: 
wetting the foliage. Itis cheaper than the- 
old method of surface watering; the soil 
remains in a better condition, aad the. 
plants are less apt to decay. These advan- 
tages come from the soil permitting the air 
to pass freely through it, besides supplying 
water constantly to the roots. Full particu- 
lars of the new system, with drawings of 
the construction of the greenhouse, are 
given in a recent bulletin of the Ohio Hx- 
periment Station. lLettuces grown in the- 
new way are double the size of those grown 
in the old way. 


BOY GARDENERS. 

Interesting experiments in gardening are- 
being carried out at two Norwich Board 
Schools. At one a number of boys are 
rearing, each on his plot, crops of vege- 
They sre managing it so well that 
‘a profit of £2 has been made.” For boys 
from the second school the corporation has 
granted a strip of ground sixty yards by 
thirty in the Chapel Field public gardens. 
Here these boys are cultivating flowers. 


A Musical Education for Half=a=crown. 


oOo 

The above heading will, of course, appear to most people as the height of absurdity; yet the 
absurdity is more apparent than real. It goes without saying that a finished musical education in 
the regular course cannot be had for half-a-crown, or even with several hundred additional half- 
crowns; but can it be truthfully said that the person with a sufficient knowledge of music to play 
accompaniments on the piano or organ, to all the popular songs of the day, has no musical educa- 
tion? Assuredly not. A musical education, sufficient to enable one to play accompaniments to the 
home frequently, gets and gives more pleasure from the modest accomplishment than does many on 
whose education large sums have been expended. 

To the more modest musical education the above heading applies. Such an education ‘‘The 
Australian Gardener” is now offering its music-loving readers for half-a-crown, bélieving that it is 
the greatest benefit we can give our subscribers. 

This ready-made musical education consists of Pratt’s Chart of Chords for the piano and organ, 
which is the nearest approach to the ready-made knowledge of music yet attained by science. 

It is a short cut to harmeny, and is to music what the multiplication table is to arithmetic, a 
quick method of learning to play the piano or organ without a teacher. 

With this chart any one can, with but a small amonnt of practice, become an expert pianist. It 
is a complete self instructor, enabling any one to play the piano or organ at sight. and to play, 
without difficulty, brilliant accompaniments to any song ever written. It is valuable to the advanced 
musician as well as the beginner, embracing nearly every major and minor chord used in music; and 
is endorsed by teachers and musicians every where. 

This chart is the practical result of years of study by Charles E. Pratt, the noted American com- 
poser and musician, whose compositions have world-wide popularity, and a larger sale than those of 
any other American or European composer. 

Believing that the educational value of this Chart cannot be over-estimated, “ The Australian - 
Gardener” has arranged with the publishers to supply Pratt’s Chart of Chords (pnblished at 5s.) to. 
its readers at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. each, with 2d. added for postage, and in addition to the 
Chart of Chords the publishers have kindly agreed to send without extra charge a copy of the 
Coronation Musical Folio, containing 48 pages of sheet music, and instrumental by popular com- 

rs, 

Every home that has a piano or organ, especially where there are children, should have Pratt’s 


Chart of Chords. : 
This offer is made for a short time only, and “The Australian Gardener” readers shoud avaik 


themselves of it without delay. - , 
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Answers to Correspondents 


“J.W.R.”—The name of the shrub you 
should have been supplied with is Protea 
coccinea. 

‘‘Fever.’—By no means place the 
flowers of bulbs in asick room. They all 
contain pvisonous elements. 

“Kffie.”—The creeper you admire so 
much is Mina Lobata. It certainly is one 
of the most effective. It blooms profusely 
for months. . 

“New Rose.”—We cannot tell you. 
There are so many hundreds of Roses that 
a list could hardly be made. When making 
your choice do not forget the old favorites. 
You cannot go far wrong with them. 

“ Stock.”—Ask for Briar Stocks for your 


Roses. 


‘‘ Shade.’’—The quickest growing Rose 


se a TRE is perhaps the Crimson 
The Flower Garden 


OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 


Work in the garden for June is practi- 
cally a continuation of last month. It isa 
good thing to remodel beds. The opera- 
tion gives additional charm to the garden, 
to lady gardeners particularly. Like the 
charm of a lady’s drawing-room is chiefly 
found in shifting round the furniture and 


_ ornamentation, the same fancy extended to 


the front garden gives it a newness and 
pleasure. The operation may not neces- 
sarily be extensive or complete. A path 
narrowed here and widened there, with a 
straight line or a curve introduced, a bed 


_ chopped off at the corners, or lengthened 


or widened according to position make a 


sombination of effects that will be interest- ~ 
ing and satisfying even if they are 


really an improvement. 


The same argument applies to the con- ° 


tents of the beds. Generally speaking a 


not © 
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number of old plants get a little ragged 
and unkempt. If these are cut out, or dug 
out altogether, and something new put in 
their place the change will be greatly 
appreciated. However affectionate one may 
get towards a particular plant the removal 
of it varies what may bocome a monotony, 
and this can wisely be put aside by shifting 
it to another place, and something equally 
pretty and fanciful substituted. 

If remodelling is undertaken opportunity 
should be made to thoroughly replenish 
the soil with manure and the leaf scrapings 
from the backyard which will have been 
heaped up, or, bettér still, pitched into a 
pit. Cart it out in the wheelbarrow, and 
spread it over the beds with the manure 
and turn it all in with a good depth of the 
spade. Give the top soil a nice raking to 
fine tilth and the result will be satisfactory. 

Perennials, biennials, and annuals can be 
planted out, and do not dab them in any- 
how and anywhere. A little effort at 
designing a garden bed will give a hundred- 
fold satisfaction. Just bear in mind that 
some little seedlings will grow to two or 
three feet high when they are to bloom, 
while others that are equally small as seed- 


- lings will not grow more than a few inches 


to their flowering height. Remember also 
the coloring of the blooms. Natural colors 
sazule harmonise pretty easily it is true, 
but a little forethought will be of material 
assistance, and the result give more satis- 
faction. 

In selecting your -plants go to your 
nurseryman personally if you can. He will 
always be pleased to see you, and you will 
be surprised to find what a pleasant agree- 
able gentleman he is. He will tell you all 
you want to know, and a great deal more, 
for that matter. Amongst your choice of 
bulbs do not forget a few Tulips. Put 
them in a sheltered spot, and if you succeed 
iu getting a good strain you will thank 
‘‘The Australian Gardener’ a hundred 
times for mentioning it. Lift all you can 
and divide the plants. This is the month 
to begin pruning Roses. One lesson from a 


_ practical man would greatly help amateurs. 


a 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 
WHEN SUMMER WANES. 


There are many winding pathways in the 
old-fashioned garden. The long borders 
that meet these pathways run back in 
many places to a background of flowering 
and other shrubs. Now it is easy enough 
to find flowering subjects for spring and 
early summer, but later than that the task 
is more difficult. But in this old garden, 
where flowering shrubs are so great a fea- 
ture, a careful selection has been made of 
these later-flowering varieties. 

Spirea Bumaldi takes the place of 
honor, and is represented by a goodly num- 
ber of specimens.. This shrub comes to us 
from Japan; it commences to flower in 
July, and continues to blossom for a con- 
siderable period. The pink flowers suffer 
little from the weather, or from heavy 
storms. In habit of growth it is very ef- 
fective, and of great value from a decora- 
tive point of view. This is to say, it is 
a dense, dwarf-shrub;-with blossoms from 
the topmost twig to within a few inches of 
the ground. I think that I may well say 
that of all our late summer-flowering 
shrubs there is none so worthy a good posi- 
tion in our gardens as this. ; 

“Few people have words of praise for the 
familiar Privet; but, then, few people are 
familiar with one yariety of this summer- 
flowering shrub that, while in blossom, is 
nothing short of beautiful. From amid the 
bright green leaves appear huge loose 
‘bunches of feathery white flowers of most 
‘graceful and dainty appearance, so that one 
hardly regards it as a Privet at all, but 
rather as some unknown, and truly beau- 
tiful summer shrub. The Lavender also 
may be classed as one of these late-flower- 
ing shrubs, for plants of this old favorite 
become in time of generous proportions. In 
this old garden it grows in long and formal 
_lines at the summit of a terrace slope, and, 
in fact, hedges in a croquet lawn. Does not 
such a position for sweet Lavender com- 
mend itself to you, reader? Here, in the 
intervals of the game, we can enjoy the 
sweet old-world scent, and how infinitely 
- more in keeping is a delightful subject such 
as this than, say, a line of Laurel or Ber- 

~ beris. 


I have discovered that it is difficult in- - 


deed to find a man or woman who hag not, 
in the depths of his or her heart, a. feeling 
of sentiment, not unmixed with affection, 
for Lavender; and this long, unbroken 
line, when covered with its thousands of 
violet spikes, and shedding its perfume on 
every side, evokes more exclamations of 


approval and admiration than anything ~ 


else that the old garden may contain. 

Lavender may be so quickly established. 
Large pieces broken off and planted rather 
deeply in the ground root with great cer- 
tainty, and good-sized flowering plants are 
thus obtained by the following summer. 
Being perfectly hardy they need no at- 
tention through the winter, provided the 
_ cuttings are planted firmly enough not to 
be loosened by winter frosts. 

There is one plant that no old-fashioned 
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garden can afford to be without. It need 
not have a veny prominent position, but 
somewhere 6ut in the sunshine the grand, 
upright stems of some well-grown Mulleins 
should appear. Iam aware that the gene- 
rality of gardeners, if they find a place at 
all for this old-fashioned plant, are con- 
tent to place it in some out-of-the-way and 
half over-grown corner. Plants in such a 
position cannot compare with those put 
into good, well-worked soil, where sun and 
air can circulate about them. I well re- 
member a wide edging of the tiny dwarf 
Veronica rupestris, out of which, by acci- 
dent, there grew the noble rods of the lar- 
gest Mullein I ever saw. It was suffered 
to stay, not one year only, but three or 
four, and each season became a thing of 
beauty. The Mulleins blossom after the 
Foxgloves have gone, and, as in leaf 
and in habit of growth, there is consider- 
able resemblance between the two, it seems 
to me that, on that account alone, they 
should find-a welcome, as they come in a 
happy and delightful sequence... 

August and Hollyhocks—the two are in- 
separable, and we may well tell ourselves 
that we can never enjoy August to the full 
unless we have had a glimpse of these 
August flowers. Here, in this old gar- 
den, they are held in high favor. They 
grow in front of an old stone wall, and 
face the south, not two or three only, but 
more like sixty or seventy. There can- 
not be too many of these most glorious 
of summer flowers. They are homely 
flowers, it is true, for the Hollyhock makes 
no claim to appearing as a particularly 
high type of plant. But, for all that, there 
is not a garden in the land in which the 
Hollyhock could be thought out of place. 
No other plant gives us rods of 8 or 10 it. 
of gleaming crimson, and pink, and flesh 
color, of dazzling white and clear sulphur- 
yellow. Double Hollyhocks last so much 
longer than the single. There is sao much 
more body of color, and they are quite 
as, if not more, beautiful than the single 
varieties. I cannot help thinking that 
the double kinds have a look of higher 
cultivation than the single, and are, there- 
fore, more to be desired. 

These Hollyhocks have come to us from 
Southern Europe, and some from China. 
The sight of these grand plants, growing 
wild on their native slopes, must be a 
sight to treasure for a lifetime. They re- 
quire good rich soil, and a top dressing of 
short manure when a summer drought 
sets in. We are miserly indeed if we 
would grudge good food to these most 
generous of plants; for to induce them to 


_ give us a good display goes far to furnish 


our gardens in late summer with an abun- 
dance of bright and acceptable color. 

Many people show an especial pride when 
they can point to a particularly dark-color- 
ed specimen. But whatever these may say, 
there is not the same subtle charm about 
the very dark specimens, for the sun does 
not shine through them with that intense 
and half-transparent effect that it does on 
the lighter and brighter-toned pink, rose, 
and crimson hues. 

The Erigeron speciosus, that was in 
flower before June was out, is still covered 


- for the old clove-scented crimson. 
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with pale mauve blossoms, and is one of 
the most refreshing and restful bits of 
color in this old-fashioned garden. It is. 
growing in front of some of the pale pink 
Hollyhocks, and there presents a combina- 
tion of coloring that is very charming and 
somewhat uncommon. 

This Erigeron is worthy of a little extra 
care when staking. It is particularly limp 
as far as the stems are concerned, and 
large clumps of it badly and tightly tied 
to a stake do not give any idea of the real 
beauty of this old garden favorite. It 
should never be allowed to grow tall and 
straggling before being attended to. Early 
in the season the clumps, which should be 
of moderate size only, should be neatly 
tied out. Hach clump needs three stakes 
at least. As time goes on, and the 
length and weight of the flowering stems 
increase, ties will be necessary higher up 
the stems. The work must be carefully 
done, so that the character of the plant is 
not lost. If well done, the stakes need 
not be at all apparent. They may, in 
fact, be completely disguised, and in all 
cases they must be near together, that the 
plant may not become unshapely. 

As the Roses were the glory of July, 
so are the Carnations the glory of August- 
Carnations are never so delightful as when. 
growing in long narrow beds, beds if pos- 
sible cut in the grass, so that the richly 
colored blossoms are silhouetted on the 
green. There is a great fascination in 
growing Carnations from seed. In these 
days we may well hope for success, for the 
seed is much more reliable than it used 
to be. 

In this old-fashioned garden there are 
several of these long narrow borders of 
Carnations. Sometimes the colors are 
mixed, but always one border is reserved 
I may 
say that every autumn much of the old 
soil is removed from these borders, and 
fresh brought in to take its place. In 
this way Carnations can be grown in the 
same position year after year. 

Other plants that are now making beau- 
tiful this old-fashioned garden are the Po- 
tentillas, the earliest Starworts, perennial 
Sunflowers, Evening Primroses, Dahlias, 
and Everlasting Peas. 

Over the arches that span most of the 
long straight walks, there is now a wealth 
of purple Clematis. There is one long 
walk that has twenty of these flower-clad 
arches. The path itself is very wide, and 
the arches give to it a charming quaint 
and formal look when spanning it in such 
numbers. The effect is particularly de- 
lightful when standing at one end, and 
getting a narrowing vista down the entire 
length. It is beautiful at all times. but 
now, when every arch is covered with its 
wealth of richly toned Clematis, it is diffi- 
cult to say how beautiful, and the wonder 
is that more garden lovers do not make 
use of such simple means of gaining a simi- 
larly quaint and delightful effect. 

F. M. Wetrs. 


A dressing of lime applied to many ol 
gardens would be the best manure that 
could he given. — 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS ON GRASS. 


Many species belonging to this class of 
hardy. plants would create a much finer 
effect if grown singly or in bold clumps on 
the grass, where they could obtain more 
freedom for both foliage and flower alike 
than they very often receive now, huddled 

‘together in a much too narrow horder, 
where the true character of the plant is 
altogether obscured. Besides, a feature in 
the ‘garden might be very easily added, 
which would give increased interest If 
such an idea were more generally carried 
out and the grass kept short the plants 
would give even a finer effect than they do 
now where employea in the wild garden, 
where it is necessary tu allow the grass to 
run. to keep up the true character of that 
part of the garden. Many of our finest 
herbaceous plants are remarkable ae much 
for their foliage as for the flower itself; 
long grass would altogether spuil the effect. 
In that case, therefore, grass which is kept 
short is preferable under the above condi- 
tions. How the plants shall be arranged is 
more of matter for personal taste than for 
minute instructions in this article This 
section of hardy plants prefers liberal 
treatment, and for it give a good return A 
firm, holding soil is more suitable for the 
general body of these plants than a light 
sandy one, although some few may need a 
little attention to give the best results. ‘The 
stations where all are to be planted should 
be deeply trenched; if the sil is poor, 
some partly decomposed farmyard manure 
and old potting soil ought to be added, and 
will well repay the extra labor incurred in 
giving a more luxuriant growth, which 
means an enhanced appearance, All the 
plants here mentioned are the better tor 
copious soakings of water at the rovts if the 
weather bo hot and dry during the summer 
months. Some of the species have nor suffi- 
cient foliage near their base to hide the soil 
in which they are growing. This miyht be 
improved by covering the surface soil with 
some of the many low-growing hardy 
plants, such as Sedum glaucum aud 8S. 
Lydium, MHerniaria glabra, An enuaria 
tomentosa, or Veronica repens, all of which 
are of quick growth and of suitable colors 
to form an agreeable contrast with the 
plants above. 


Telekia speciosissima, or, as some prefer 
to call it, Buphthalmum, is a capital subject 
for growing on grass. The habit of the 
plant is vigorous, having large drooping 
léaves, which cannot be seen when sur- 
rounded by other things in the herbaceous 
border. Stout flower-spikes 4 feet long are 
freely produced, having blooms much 
resembling Japanese Anemone Chrysanthe- 
mums in their formation; the color is 
orange-jellow. 

Polygonum cuspidatum is just’ the plant 
for this purpose; the growth has an out- 
ward tendency, deep green; the drooping, 
feathery, panicle-like flowers are treamy- 
white, freely produced. If larger growth is 
required, I’. sachalinense may be planted, 
which will quickly run up 10 feet high. The 
former variety coes not grow’more than 5 
feet high. 
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Bocconia cordata, commonly called the 
wlume Poppy, if planted in a bold clump 
Pould give a noble effect, growing, as it 
does, from 6 to. 8 feet high. Tho glaucus 
color of the underside of the leaves gives it 
more variety. The flower-spikes from 
strong roots are fully 3 feet long, creamy- 
white in color. 

Fuchsias of the Riccartoni, microphylla 
macrostemma, and fulgens types are excel- 
lent subjects for growing on the grass. 
Well-shaped bushes upwards of 8 feet in 
diameter can’ be quickly obtained. In this 
way this class of Fuchsia is seen to the 
greatest advantage. The bulk of the 
varieties flowers profusely the whole of the 
summer, and they are amongst the easiest” 
plants to increase; the wonder is they are 
not more cultivated than’ at present.” 
Rarely are they seen beyond cottage gar- 
dens if one excepts botanical collections of 
hardy plants. 

Acanthus mollis and A. spinosissimus, 
commonly called Bear’s-breech, are very 
suitable for growing on grass. ‘The foliage 
is broad, deeply laciniated; they have 
white and purple flowers and grow about a 
yard high. 

Actzea spicata (Baneberry) would give 
extended variety if planted in conjunction 
with other things named. The foliage is 
bold, and the numerous flower-spikes which 
strong plants freely throw up have a good 
effect, so uncommon are they in form. 

Tritoma glaucescens and T. Uvaria are 
second to none for this method of garden 
ornamentation ; the bright orange and red 
of the flower-heads make an agreeable con- 
trast with the deep green of the foliage and 
the grass. ‘I’. glaucescens opens its flowers 
first, and they are more freely produced 
than those of the older Uvaria, of which it 
is a form, and a good one, too, for extend- 
ig the flowering season of these showy 
Flame-flowers. 

Eryngiums would be useful to extend the 
flswering season, and their bright-blue 
flowers are at all times appreciated. The 
small. flowered amethystinum is free; there- 
yore worth a place. The deeper-colored 
and stronger-growing Oliverianum is per- 
haps the best of the genus. 

Inula macrophylla and Inula glandulosa 
would be quite at home on tho grass, their 
deep orange-colored flowers contrasting so 
well with the grass. $ 

Montbretia Pottsi and the nower crocos- 
micflora are well suited to this form of 
culture; the semi-drooping habit of the 
narrow leaves fits them well for growing on 
grass; the orange and red flowers, too, are 
freely produced and pleasing. 

Solomon's Seal (Polygonatum multifloram 
majus) is another hardy plant well suited to 
this form of culture; in good soil the stems 
increase in strength annually, and produce 
a greater profusion of the peculiarly colored 
greenish flowers, which are very sweet- 
scented ; the berries, which are: afterwards- 
produced in quantity, render this plant still 
more interesting. Frene = eagit:ai ; 

’ Spirzea Aruncus (the large Goat’s-beard) 
has handsome foliage and showy, graceful, 
diooping: plumes.of almost white flowers— 
certainly a desirable plant for growing on 
grass. waldearoneih 
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This list does not by any means exhaust 
the stock of suitable plants for this form of 
hardy gardening, but has been given to 
afford a general idea of a plan which can- 
not fail to prove interesting. 


LILIUM LONGIFLORUM INSULARE. 


Without showing any marked divergence 
from the normal form, varieted names have 
been plentifully showered upon the varie- 
ties, or supposed varieties, of Lilium longi- 
florum, one of the latest being that at the 
head of this note. As flowered from im- 
ported bulbs, it is certainly full of promise, 
for the growth is sturdy and robust, two or 
three stems being often pushed up from one 
bulb, while the flowers, of which several are 
borne ‘on a stem, are unusually expanded, 
and of a thick wax-like substance! Taking 
an isolated flower, one is reminded of a 
particularly good form of the Japanese 
variety Wilsoni. The name of insulare is 
but a garden appellation, having its origin in 
the fact that it was imported by a well-known 
firm of nurserymen from an island in the 
Pacific Ocean, where, judging by results, it 
has found a congenial home. Whether this 
will prove to be a geographicel form, whose 
points of difference will disappear under 
cultivation, remains to be seen, for when 
Lilium longiflorum Harrisi was sent from 
Bermuda many features from which it 
differed from any other longiflorum were 
claimed for it, yet, after a season or two in 
this country, all these points vanished. 
Whatever a further acquaintance may lead 
to, there is no question that these imported 
bulbs represent one of the best forms of 
Lilium longiflorum, particulaly for a cool-— 
house, or for growing out of doors. Of the 
bulbs which flower in this country we draw 
our supplies from Japan, Holland, Ber- 
muda, and South Africa, as well as from 
the Pacific Islands. ; 
-L, longiflorum (or Harrisi) var. 
insulare is very free-blooming. Three 
bulbs sent up seven stems about 24 feet 
high, which bore 29 beautiful flowere.— 
‘ Gardening Illustrated.” 


CARNATIONS. 


The great Carnation, raisers have hosts. - 
of humble imitators all over the kingdom, 
men and women to whom. Dianthus caryo- 
phyllus is very dear, who cultivate 1b in 
preference to other plants, and have 
studied its requirements most lovingly. 
Such growers as these find out) many. sec- 
rets; indeed, it would be strange if they 
did not manage to grow healthy plants and 
charming flowers, since, in floricultnre, as 
in all other pursuits, love for the. efforts 
ag well as for the results is certain to 
achieve triumphs. ; 

‘The Carnation was ‘‘a_ florists flower” 
thirty years.ago, and immense improye- 
ments in iti have been. effected since then.. 
A-book about gardening, published ia 1864, 
contains the following passages about: the 
Carnation: “Another . florist’s , flower, 
which would’ occupy. all. the. remaining 
space in this book, if allowed.’ For whati 
it must be, as an’ exhibition flower, see 


Glenny’s ‘Properties.’,. Of the Picotee, this 
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gentleman pronounces: ‘The properties of 
form are similar to those of the Carnation , 
but the distinction between Carnations 
and Picotees is that the color of the tor- 
mer is disposed in unequal stripes going 
from the centre to the outer edges, and 
that of the Picotees is disposed on the 
outer edges of the petals, and radiates in- 
wards, and the more uniformly this is dis- 
posed, the better. The choicest varieties 
of both these flowers are named, ai.d new 
ones, raised from seed, are constantly ap- 
pearing in the nurseryman’s advertise- 
ments. 

“The wild Carnation, like several other 
species of Dianthus or Pink, is found grow- 
ing luxuriantly on the tops of walls and 
similar arid spots. In the South of Europe 
the garden Carnation is treated accord- 
ingly, and delights the casual passenger by 
displaying pendent heads of flowers in un- 
looked-for sites. The fact gives a hint in 
respect to culture; Carnations are injured 
by too much moisture. In beds they are 
usually grown in light, rich mould, com- 
posed of calcareous loam, silver sand, leaf 
mould, and rotten cow dung. A 1ady be- 
trayed the secret of her great success with 
Carnations by setting her foot on the bed, 
wherein it sank ankle-deep. Perhaps the 
good drainage thereby insured was literally 
at the bottom of her triumphs, for pot 
Carnations have mostly the earth pressed 
firmly about them. Propagate, and also 
maintain the excellence of, good kinds, by 
layering every ‘year after the flowering 
season. Make a slight slit in the under- 
side of the shoot, at the point where it 
will be imbedded in the earth, immediately 
below a joint or bud. Keep the slit open 
‘with a small slip of wood, peg the layer 
down with a small hooked stick, and cover 
it with light earth.’ I have quoted the 
above instruction because modern Carna- 
tion fanciers cannot fail to be considerably 
amused by them. Let us note one or two. 
of the quaintest points. 

The description of the Picotee given’ by 
' Glenny is somewhat different to ‘the ¢on- 
cise scientific description given to-day, 
which runs thus: “Picotee: “Ground color 
of one shade, edged with another celor.” 

The notion of growing the garden Car- 
nation on the tops of walls, to supply “ pei. 
dent heads of flowers in, unlooked- for sites” 
to delight “the casual passenger,” is surely 
enough to provoke the rage of the Carna- 
tion enthusiast. The hint as to the neces. 
sity of good drainage may be taken, with- 
out our imitating the lady whose foot sank 
ankle deep in the flower-bed. — Las: ly, it 
would be interesting to learn the percent- 
age of failures in the layering of carnations 
by that method of “keeping the slit open 
by a small slip of wood.” . 

’ A modern, excellent little work on’ the 
Carnation tells us that a “Flora,’ publish- 
ed in 1702, gave a list of no less than three 
hundred and sixty varieties of the “July” 
or “Gilli-flower,’ most of which were of 
Dutch origin, and stated the usual’ price of 
a good layer of a named kind was twelve 
pence, and that though the Dutch and 
Flemish growers were able to raise such] 
fine varieties from seed, it could not be 
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done in this country, as the plants raised 
from such seed as could be procured here 
produced, ag a rule, only ange or imper- 
fect blossoms. 

Growing seedling Cariatirie is, I think, 
one of the most fascinating of all floricul- 
tural pursuits. What an excitement it is 
when the new young plant begins to form 
“fat” buds, and how eagerly do we watch 
for the first colour streak! We love the 
plants all the more becuse we have had to 
cherish them during a whole year of, what 
non-enthusiasts might call, uninteresting 
babyhood ! 

Seedlings that are raised later than May 
ought to be wintered in a frame, because 
though they may stand the winter all right 
out in the open, the cold will probably 
check their healthy development, whereas 
in frames they can keep on growing. 

Seedlings, too, bloom more freely than 
do plants from layers, and are seldom at- 
tacked by disease or wireworms. There 
are few flowers that are so well adapted for 
growing as a hobby by the humbler gar- 
dener, for even the choicest seed is cheap, 
considering howmany really splendid plants 
may result from sowing it. I advise gar- 
deners to write, as coaxingly as they know 
how, to some of the noted raisers of Car- 
nations, enclosing postal-orders, of course, 
but asking for “specially good seed.” There 
is a spirit of comradeship among all Carna- 
tion lovers that may cause the great culti- 
vator to spare a few of his best seeds to the 
amateur grower. I only say “may cause,” 
it will be noticed, but the seed offered by 
Carnation specialists is certain to be satis- 
factory.’ 

Of course, it is more scientific to pur- 
chase plants of named varieties, hand-hy- 
bridise one’s own seed, making promising 
crosses, and thus set about obtaining kinds 
that shall be fit for cataloguing. Colour, 
markings, and form must all be excellent 
before a Carnation ig worth naming; the 
petals ought to be thick, shell-like, evenly 
set in the flower, and have rounded out- 
lines. Then the pods, or calyxes, ought 
not to split, and the habit of the plant 
should be satisfactory. 

iBut’ what a woeful circumstance it is 
when, having at last raised what seems 
likely to be a Carnation worth a position: 
in the market, that same Carnation refuses 
to form any shoots that can be layered. 

Truly the Carnation-growing hobby is a 
delightful one, full of excitements and pos. 
sibilities. 

Hoppy GARDENER. 


JAPANESE PINKS. 


This race of most beautiful garden bien- 
nials also enjoys the name of “Flower of 
the Gods,’ which it well deserves,when the 
elegant forms and splendid colouring of 
tha blooms are taken into consideration. 

Amateur gardeners have, apparently, 
overlooked these easily-grown Pinks, as 
they do not appear to be often made use of 
for bedding purposes. Yet for this alone— 
to say nothing of their suitability when 
cut for bouquets and room decoration— 
they are really indispensable. 
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For richness and variety of colourmg 
Japanese Pinks are hard to beat. The 
flowers are large and beautifully tinted, 
ranging from white through various shades 
to the deepest and richest of crimsons. 

Although they are biennials, yet, if the 
seed is sown in heat, in February, the 
plants will flower during the summer. 

A packet of seeds of the best mixed col- 
ours should be obtained, and it will be am 
endless source of pleasure to the grower te 
watch the development of the plants and 
the slowly-expanding blossoms.  Some- 
times in these mixed seedlings one comes 
across a novelty, either in shape or colour- 
ing, which would be worth keeping. 

To those who possess sandy or clay soils, 
the Dianthus should specially appeal’, as; 
even if planted in the full glare of the sum 
(in which they delight), their needs as re- 
gards watering, or any other attention, are 
very small. In fact, these handsome 
plants might be appropriately named the 
“Liazy Gardener’s Flowers.” 

As to cultivation, the time for early sow~ 
ing in heat, to get the plants to bloom the 
same year, has already long since gone by- 
The best time for sowing in the open gar- 
den is the end of June or the commence- 
ment of July. Choose a nice oper 
position for.the seed-bed, and make the 
drills about one inch deep and six inches 
apart, then fill the drills about level with 
the surface of the ground with finely-sifted 
soil. Next sow the seeds thinly, and 
lightly sift a little more soil over them 
An important point is to shade the beé 
during germination, and then gradually 
accustom the seedlings to the full sunshine_ 

Tf all goes on well, the young Pinks 
should be ready to placa in their perma- 
nent quarterd during August. But should 
the beds which they are to occupy not be 
ready, the plants had better be trans- 
planted to another part of the garden, asi 
if the Pinks become crowded in the 
nursery bed they are liable to become 
lanky, sappy,and ungainly in form, instead 
of short, sturdy,and compact plants, which 
can the more readily survive the rigour of 
an English winter. 

There are other yarieties of these most 
beautiful biennials, viz., the Chinese and 
Indian Pinks, both of which are very simi- 
lar in character, and the same treatment 
as recommended for the Japanese sectiom 
will suit these also. : 

Should any reader desire to grow the 
named varieties, he will find the following 
about the best of the Japanese Pinks:— 
Crimson Belle, with large flowers of a 
splendid crimson; Eastern Queen, with 
large and handsome rose-colourled’ blos- 
soms; Empress, with attractive flowers of a 
vivid crimson; and the Bride, a good white 
with pink centre. All these Pinks have 
been so much improved during the last few 
years by our English: florists ‘and growers, 
that I fancy they will, in the future, usury 
the position of our old-fashioned gardem 
Pinks. [No! Ep.] | The average height is- 
one foot, and, as a rule, they will be fund 
to come very true from seed. 

EH. H. Porrsr.. - 
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CARNATION CUTTINGS. 


Tho only really quick and certain way 
of treating cuttings in the open is as fol- 
Jows: “From any large tuft that contains 
many growths that could not be layered in 
time, let anyone take and strip off from 
the parent plant, each with a heel att- 
ftached, as many pieces as are required. 
Taking the growth in the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand, and giving a 
slight, yet sharp, downward pull, the piece 
wyill come away with a perfect heel almost 
every time. Now make a little trench as 
though setting a Box edging, and so deep 
as to admit the so-called cuttings being 
buried up to the leafy tuft, and insert 
them without trimming, stem-splitting, or 
stone wedges. A little pure sand or very 
sandy soil may be put in each trench at 
option, and may depend on the nature of 
tho soil. There is, however, no need for 
any prepared bed of soil at all. As the 
cuttings are placed in ithe trench, and 
while held in position by the left hand, 
draw sufficient soil with the right hand to 
keep them fairly erect, and, finally, finish 
off with the spade while also preparing a 
second trench. A good gentle tread with 
the foot when the trench is two-thirds 
filled with soil is a necessity. Not only is 
this a quick way, but a way also that en- 
sures cuttings of the size of layers, and 
quite large enough for spring planting. 
By this means several hundred may be in- 
serted in an hour. : 


_—— 


CARNATIONS BURSTING. 


The cause is chiefly with the variety, and 
3s due in some measure to the shortness of 
walyx, the more or less bluntness of the 
ealyx at the apex, and the great number 
ef petals in the flower. Varieties with fewer 
petals and a longer, more uniformly-sized 
calyx are much more free from this burst- 
ing of the calyx. No culture can remedy 
it, but it is made worse by disbudding, 
which naturally gives greater force to the 
flower buds that remain, 


BOUVARDIAS. 


Planting out can be.practised by those 
who do not care to be troubled with the 
Jabor involved by pot culture. Lifted care- 
fully in early autumn and put into pots 
just large enough to contain the roots, 
they will bloom all through the late 
autumn and early winter months. When 
Bouvardias are grown in pots all through 
the season they must have skilful treat- 
ment and a lot of attention—more than 
most amateurs are able to give them; but 
pianting out in suitable soil at the right 
time is sure to give good results. 
The best way is to set them out in frames, 

as in this way several weeks are gained, 
and one can make sure that the»young 


growths are not checked by spring frosts. . 


The soil should be nice and free, with 
Nittle well-rotted manure or some concen- 
“arated manure in it.—J. C. B. 
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ROSES. 
oO 
NOTES ON ROSES. 


The planting season is rapidly approach- 


ing once more, and it is now by no means 


too soon to consider what we shall plant in 
the forthcoming autumn, or even to com- 
mene the selection and preparation of the 
ground, or sites, for our plants. 

Those who are wise will have visited the 
various exhibitions of this ever-popular 
flower, held in different parts of the coun- 
try, and, at any rate, some of the nurseries 
where the Rose is cultivated on a more 
or less extensive scale, making notes of the 
best of the newer introductions, or of any 
of the older kinds that they may not al- 
ready possess, with! a list of all they would 
like to add to their collections, according 
to ile space at disposal. Some even 
go so far as to visit the nursery at the pre- 
sent time, or a little later, and select their 
own. plants, but this is scarcely necessary— 
except, perhaps, in the case of plants for 
special purposes—but an important point 
is always to “order early,” as it appears 
to be an invariable rule among nursery- 
men that those who come first: should be 
served best. 

IT am always a strong advocate for early 
planting also, in the case of Roses, or al- 
most anything clse. Especially where the 
soil is of ati all a heavy or damp (and con- 
sequently cold) character, it is much better 
to get the planting of anything of the kind 
done carly, while the ground still retains 
a good deal of latent warmth, than to 
wait until later, when the frost o* cold 
rains, &c., have reduced its temperature 
to a much lower point, and such soils are 
consequently damp; cold, and “‘sad.” A 
gentle warmth in the ground, at or selow 
the roots, is a great aid to the formation 
of plenty of fresh feeding fibres, and when 
this takes place before the winter sets in 
the jlants will seldom fail to start into 
a very vigorous and healthy growth in the 
spring, even when the top growth, or 
branches, are cut back to some extent by 


‘severe frost, &c., during the winter. 


The character of the season makes a good 
deal of difference in the right or best time 
for planting, of course, and the nature of 
the goil, as well as the local climate, &c., 
must also be taken into consideration, but 
what should be aimed at, principally, is 
to get the plants in when the soil is in such 
a state as to afford a gentle warmth about 


their roots, while the tops are compara--° 


tively cool, and evaporation is not too ac- 
tive. Never plant, if it can be avoided, 
wien the soil is either very, or even really, 
wet, nor yet so dry as to haye lost some 
slight degree of adhesiveness. A supply 
of dry, and rather fine, soil, of good quality, 
is often of the greatest use when planting 
in a too damp or coarse staple—for this 
purpose old potting soil, leaf mould, road 
sidings, &c., are all suitable, but if the 
weather is wet this should be stored under 
cover until required. 

It “goes without saying,” of course, that 


the ground, or sites, for the plants, must . 


be deeply trenched and well manured be- 


ripened and the pots full of roots. 
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fore getting them in place, and it 1s scar- 
cely too soon to commence this work even 
now. Where the soil is light and dry 
use plenty of good, “fat” farmyard or cow 
manure; but if heavy or clayey let the 
material used be of a comparatively light 
and strawy or flaky character. The drain- 
age should be sufficient, but by no means 
excessive. 

Finish repotting any Roses in this form 
that require it, and when those first at- 
tended to are found to have rooted through 
to the sides of the pots rather more water 
should be given, but do not overdo it. 
Thrifty young plants are frequently !:fted 
from the ground and potted, and this 
method is somewhat less costly than pur- 
chasing the usual pot plants, but a month 
hence will be time enough for the opera- 
tion. 

Rosarian. 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 


Where Roses are grown in cold houses or 


in those only moderately heated it is quite - . 


time to see about pruning the plants. 
Should they be just received from the 
nurseryman they are, as a rule, thoroughly 
It i 
always advisable with such plants to remove 
about an inch of the surface soil, replacing _ 
this with a little new compost consisting of 

good loam and well-rotted manure in about 
equal proportions.. Remove all sticks and 
prune the growths back to good plump 
eyes. Sumething depends upon one’s ob- 
ject as to how the pruning should be done. 
If we desire to form them into specimens 
with a view to exhibiting say next year, 


_ rather hard pruning must be resorted to, 


the ripe stout growths cut back to four or 
five vyes, and, if possible, with the top eye 
on each shoot facing outward. A good start 
is thus made towards forming a shapely 
plant: Where quantity instead of quality 
is desired, then a much more moderate 
pruning will suffice. In all cases keep the 
centre of the plant open. This can be 
assisted by careful tying out. As soon as 
the pruning is completed tie a piece of 
string beneath the rim of the pot, then 
bring down the growths slightly by means 
of a piece of twisted raffia secured to the 
shoot and string beneath the rim, When 
thus prepared put the plants upon inverted 
pots and bring them as near the light as 
practicable. No water will be needed at the 
root until new shoots have pushed about 
half an inch, then it is advisable to give a 
good soaking, repeating the watering in 
two consecutive mornings, but prior to this 
the plants should be syringed with cold 
water every fine morning immediately after 
pruning. Abundance of air must be 
afforded from the commencement, If this 
is adhered to mildew troubles will be 
minimised. When cutting east winds pre- 
vail, the side air should be shut off from 
the side whence they come. I prefer to 
keep a crack of air at the top on nearly 
every night, the exceptions being during 
frosty weather Even then, when artificial 


-heat can be given, a buoyant atmosphere is 


preferable to a stuffy one. What Roses do 


not like is a check of any kind. A uniform 
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aystem of treatment is the one that leads to 
success. 

Where one can divert one house or more 
entirely to Roses success is almost assured, 
but the Hybrid Perpetuals do not go well 
with the Tea-scented, the latter requiring a 
higher temperature. Such of the Hybrid 
Teas as approach the Teas in habit can be 
growu with the latter, and these—such as 
Captain Christy—having more of the 
Hybrid Perpetual nature, should be grown 
with the Hybrid Perpetuals. Crimson 
Rambler grown in pots pays for a 
sprinkling of some good artificial manure 
at the time of pruning, taking care to well 
water it in. Another application is given 
when the buds commence to swell. This is 
a Rose in which the grower’s skill is made 
very manifest. Splendid trusses, well- 
colored, are quite possible from young 
plants if the above practice be adopted. 
Old specimens should be relieved of a lot of 
their worn-out wood. ‘Lhe one and two- 


year-old shoots give the best quality of. 


blossom. ‘hese Roses, and others cf the 
same ilk, such as Dorothy Perkins, are in- 
valuable for decoration. If their long 
shoots are twined around three bamboo 
canes they make beautiful ‘objects for 
recesses and similar positions, and last a 
long time in flower. Be.ng much addicted 
to red spider the syringe must be freely 
plied; directing the water well beneath, not 
above, the foliage. Yellowish looking 
leaves, if examined with a magnifying- 
glass, will be found to be covered with red 
spider beneath. - : 

In preparing a selection of pot Roses do 
not omit the pretty little Polyanthas, Perle 
a’Or, Eugenie Lamesch, Gloire des Poly- 
antha, Schneewitchen, ete. They group 
beautifully with the Crimson Rambler. 
Small plants even in 5-inch pots come in 
most useful fur this purpose, or as table 
plants. So also do the Monthly Roses, 
Queen Mab, Laurette Messimy, Aurore, 
Cora, Cramoisie Superieure, Fabvier, Little 
Pet, etc. In large gardens Pillar Roses 
and standards in pots give the gardener 
much valuable material: fur the conserva- 
tory, and the fragrant Penzance Briers and 
other single kinds have a beauty all their 
own.—-‘‘ Gardening Illustrated.” 


ROSES FOR FENCE. 
A good erimson variety would be Ards 
Rover or Ulrich Brunner, and for a white 
’ flesh-tinted one you could not plant amore 
beautiful Rose than Mme. Alfred Carriere. 
The best time to plant is early in June. 


ROSE OF SHARON. 


When selecting a list of shrubs do not 
omit to include a Rose of Skaron, the 
common Althea. In addition to its beauty, 
it merits a place because of its summer- 
blooming qualities. It is a midsummer and 
autumn bloomer, cheering us at a time 
when hardly a shrub of another kind is in 
flower. There seems to be a prevailing 
impression that a pure white double sort is 
_amyth. There is more than one of such a 
kind. Joan of Arc is pure white, and there 
are others. ie 


CLIMBERS FOR ARCHES. 
Vigorous climbing or rambling plants 
suitable to cover rustic arches and sum- 
mer houses are: Virginian Creeper, Celas- 
trus scandens, the stronger growing Clema- 
tises, such as Flammula, Montana, and, 
Vitalba, Honeysuckles, Lycium barbarum, 
Cut-leaved Grape-Vine, Wistaria sinensis, 
Forsythia suspensa, white Jasmine, and 
above all some of the more vigorous and 
free-flowering climbing Roses. 


FUCHSIAS. 

The Fuchsia is one of the most popular 
plants in cultivation. The greatest number 
of window plants are Fuchsias and zonal 
pelargoniums, and there are very few green- 
houses throughout the country that do not 
contain a Fuchsia of some kind or other. 
Perhaps it is because the Fuchsia is such an 
easy plant to grow that so few goed plants 
are seen in our greennouses. The old 
plants which have been resting in sheds or 
under the* greenhouse stages should ba 
brought cut and putin a temperature from 
45 to 50 degrees, and syringed daily. Very 
soon young shoots will break forth all up 
the stems, when the plants should be 
turned out of their pots and have all the 
soil shaken off their roots. After this 
gather all the roots in your hand, letting 
their ends come ont between your thumb 
and fingers, then take a sharp knife and cut 
all the ends off. This operation will cause 
young roots to break out more freely. 
Next have some clean pots ready, just large 
enough to hold the roots comfortably with- 
out squeezing them together. The soil for 
potting must be quite fine to run between 
the roots. To every bushel of soil should 
be added two quarts of wood asbes, one 
quart of bone meal, one quart of charcoal 
dust, and one quart of silver sand. ‘The 
two last are very important items; the 
others may be dispensed with if difficult to 
procure. This compost should be neither 
wef nor dry, but medium. The plants 
should then be put into a temperature of 
about 50 degrees and not watered, but kept 
moist by syringing daily. Strong shoots 
will soon be produced, and when two inches 
long cuttings may be taken off for pro- 
pagating. 

AN EASY WAY OF STRIKING CUTTINGS. 
They may be struck in boxes or large pots 
with their heads below the tops, so that a 
pane of glass may cover them. As soon as 
they are struck pot them off singly in 2} 
inch pots. Do not water them for a few 
days, but keep moist by syringing two or 
three times a day, and give a light shade 
during bright sunshine. When the roots 
have well reached the sides of the pots, re- 
pot into 5-inch size. 

COMPOST. 
Instead of the soil being fine now, fresh 


_turfy loam is the best material to use. It is 


much better to char the turves over a fire ; 
let them get hot enough to destroy the 
weed seeds, insects, and eggs, also all 
fungoid germs which may be in them. 


_ This will also enrich the turves by making . 


their ingredients more soluble. Pull the 
turves into pieces about the size of cob 
nuts with your fingers, which is better 
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than chopping them, and mix the same in- 
gredients as before. 
not be had, use a small quantity of horse 
manure which has been termented a little, 
but the bonemeal is much the best. In 


‘potting press the soil down gently with the 


tingers, and give one or two raps with the 
pot upou the bench to settle the particles 
together, but do not ram it with a stick. 
Put the plants back into the greenhouse, 
and give them a light watering with a rose 
the next day. 

AFTER TREATMENT. 

Syringe freely, as fuchsias like a moist 
atmosphere while they are growing. If the 
house is a span-roof running from north to 
south, shading will not be necessary ; but if 
it faces south as a lean-to, a slight shading 
from the midday sun is best tor them. Any 
shoots which are growing stronger than the 
rest should be pinched in. Itis better to . 
do the pinching once a week than to be 
always pinching, then the plant grows more 
regularly. When the plants have beer 
potted about ten days give a little soot 
water, weak at first, every other time they 
are watered. Before they get potbound 
shift them into seven or eight-inch pots, 
according to the size they are wanted to be 
grown. Give weak liquid manure every 
other time they are watered. One of the 
best manures is a swali teaspoonful of 
superphosphate of lime every Saturday, and 
half an ounce of sulphate of ammonia to 
the gallon of water every Wednesday. In 
two or three weeks after they have been put 
outside every shoot will be thickly studded 
with buds; and, when in flower, the plants 
will be fit for any position—exhibition or 
decoration. All the bloom buds should be 
picked off when they are growing inside as 
soon as they are seen. The teaspoonful of 
superphosphate of lime.is sprinkled evenly 
over the top of the soil in the pots. 
Another excellent manure for ~ fuchsias, 
which can be used instead of the soot water 
or snlphate of ammonia, is blood from 
slaughterhouses, diluted with water accord- 
ing to the strength of the blood, as there is 
often other ingredients with it, 

THE BRST SORTS TO GROW. 

Phenomenal is one of the largest varie- 
ties, and has for some time been a great 
favorite with amateurs on account of its 
very large blooms. There is also a white 
variety with blooms not quite so large. 
Champion ofthe World and Avalanche are 
very good double darks. Other good double 
whites are Molesworth, Mrs. H. Cannell, 
Kingsburyana, and Miss Lucy Finnis. The 
single varieties adapt themselves better for 
making pyramids, but the doubles make 
good bush plants. Good single dark ones 
are Charming, lLye’s Rival, General 
Roberts, Try-me-o, and Lord Falmouth. 
Light-colored singles, Aunie, Covent Gar- 
den White, Guiding Star, Minnie Banks, 
Cannell’s Gem, and Mrs. Rundle. 


When forcing Roses keep a sharp look 
out for mildew on the plants; should the 
pest make its appearance, at once apply 
flowers of sulphur. 

' When forcing produce of any description 
do not at once remove the plants from cool 
quarters to avery high temperature gentle 


heat is best at first. 


If the bonemeal can- - 
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RHODODENDRON. BEDS. 
NEw AND Oxrp. 


Rhododendrons rank very high amongst 
flowering shrubs, and deserve to be more 
extensively grown even than they are. All 
soils will, however, not suit them; in some 
districts where the plants are not’ disturbed 
to any great extent, and where the ground 
around them is left in its natural state, 
thousands of young bushes spring up every 
year as a result of the dropping of the 
seeds, especially those of R. Ponticum, 
which is the most common of all. 

How very dearly would owners of small 
gardens near to towns prize a few fine 
specimens such as grow wild in some of our 
outlying woods. It has been my privilege 
to live for many years near to where 
hur dreds of acres of Rhododendrons thrive, 
and I have thus been able to study their 
growth. 

It is next to impossible to grow a good 
specimen of any of the different varieties in 
soil containing calcareous matter. Used 
soil, such as’ we have in our vegetable 
gardens, is not good for Rhododendrons. 
But a very sandy peat, or fibrous loam, 
even if the latter is inclined to clay, will 
suit the plants better. The sandy peat is 
mostly found in woods and on common 
ground, and where ordinary garden loam is 
unsuitable it is best to go to the trouble and 
expense of obtaining a quartity of peat for 
the special purpose of growing the plants. 
Though Rhododendrons luxuriate in a peat 
bed, Izhave seen large numbers thriving 4 
the crevices amongst rocks where a limited 
quantity of soil was available for the roots, 
but where water was dripping from rock to 
rock almost the whole year round. 

Some of the hybrids have a very compact 
habit of growth and are highly suitable for 
cultivation in small gardens. All Rhodo- 
-dendrons should be carefully cultivated and 
not neglected when once they are planted. 
But the culture must consist of surface 
hoeing of the soil and of applications of 
_ top-dressings annually, chiefly; on no 
account must digging be done amongsé the 
plants, as they are surface rooting, and the 
better they thrive the more will the roots 
form a mat near to the surface. 

Standard Rhododendrons look very beau- 
tiful indeed, and an avenue of them with a 
pathway between has a very imposing ap- 
pearance. But even in small gardens, a 
standard specimen or two may be grown. 
On large lawng the clear stem of the plant 
should be about 5 feet; on smaller ones, 
from 8 feet 6 inches to 4 feet. 

Good drainage is essential, especially 
where beds are made on the level giound 
or in hollows where a clayey soil obtains, 
but on slopes and raised borders at the edge 
-of lawns artificial drainage is not necessary. 
How very effective are the branches of 
these plants where they form an undulating 
fringe resting on the green lawn at the edge 


-of a shrubbery. ‘The cutting back should 


be done piecemeal and not all at one time, 
as in the case of the common laurel. Some 
of the more delicate sorts are soon injured 
by injudicious pruning, but Ponticum and 
‘Catawbiense hybrids will withstand free 
pruning. . 
Where new beds have to be formed, take 
out the original soil to a depth of two feet 
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or so, and displace it with a sandy peat and 
some very fibrous loam, make the mixture 
very firm, and put in healthy plants with 
plenty. of fibrous roots attached to them, 
After planting mulch the surface, and pay 
close attention to watering for some months, 
as valuable specimens are often lost through 
neglect in this matter. Help them to get 
well established. 

These are a few pretty sorts, namely, 
Austin Layard, rosy crimson, dark spots ; 
Broughtonii, also rosy crimson; Countess 
of Normanton, white, dark margin; 
Duchess of Sutherland, white, rose margin ; 
Alexander Adie, rosy scarlet; Cynthia, 
crimson flushed with rose; Decorator, clear 
scarlet, dark spots; Dhuleep Singh, dark 
crimson; Karl of Haddington, fine rose; 
Frederick Waterer, bright crimson ; George 
Hardy, fine white; Grand Arab, crimson; 
Helen Waterer, scarlet, white centre; John 
Waterer, fine carmine; Kate Waterer, rosy 
crimson with yellow splash; Lady Hleanor 
Cathcart, clear rose with crimson spots ; 
Lord Hiversley, scarlet crimson; Magnifi- 
cum, light rose; Mrs. J. Pean, salmon 
pink; Mrs. John Waterer, rosy crimson ; 
Pictum, clear white, with orange spots; 


and Pink Pearl, a beautiful flesh colored 


pink.—G. R. Kyurr, 


PINK DOGWOOD, 


Although perhaps twenty years since the 
introduction of the pink dogwood, Cornus 
florida rubra, no nurseryman has. all the 
stock of it he could sell. Every year quan- 
tities are propagated, but to get a supply of 
large plants seems impossible. Vhe demand 
for it is so great that the small one or two 
year plants are sold at once, leaving none 
to grow up larger. 

It is not to be wondered that the demand 
for it is so extensive. When a good-sized 
bush of it is in bloom it is a glorious sight, 
and a sight no other bush or small tree 
approaches in appearance. Dogwoods are 
pretty trees always, whether in flower or 
not, and even when not in leaf they are 
ornamental. When a laige Such of the 
pink dogwood is in flower, strangers, at a 
little distance away, are at a loss to know 
what it is that presents the lovely sight. 

The dogwood does better planted in 
spring than in autumn, and better yet set 
out early. But do not look for a good 
growth the same season. If the Jeast 
semblance of foliage appears it is all right, 
the tree will grow, and the following season 
will see better results, : 

It has often been noted that the flora of 
Japan bears striking resemblance to that of 
our own, and this is borne out in the case 
of the dogwoods. The Japanese Oornus 
Kousa, while distinct enough from our O. 
florida to be easily recognised, bears a great 
resemblance to it. Lt blooms somewhat 

_later in the season than our species. 

A few plants of the pink dogwood grown 
on in pots for a year or two would set lots 
of flower buds, and, being a hardy, small 
tree, and so beautiful, would surely com- 
mand a good sale. And the same is true of 
tbe common white one. 


Growing “Cyclamens in strong heat can 
only end in spoiling both the flowers and 
the foliaze. 


= 
THE CHINESE DOUBLE PRIMULS-~ 


These are not so. extensively grown now 
as was the case tan years ago. I supp se 
the great improvement effected in the sinzie 
varieties and the reintroduction of tne 
stellata section are the causes of this. & 
drawback in dealing with the donble sorts 
is that they are more difficult to grow thare 
the singles, and often die wholesale. WE 
course the treatment is at fault, as while at 
one place the plants barely live, ab anothec 
they flourish grandly. I wonder how many 
collections of plants are. entirely lost every 
Season simply through mismanagement. 
few hints on the culture of double Primul rs 
will, I am sure, be appreciated by marty 
lovers of these charming winter flowerin ¢ 
greenhouse plants. . 

The warm greenhouse or conservatory 1s 
the best place for them; too much heat is 
not good, anil a very low temperature and « 
damp atmosphere are also disastrous. OlL 
plants are often infested with small grubs, 
and rot off just below the surface of the 
soil, Young plants should be procured 
anoually by the process of rooting the 
small side growths of each specimen. 

Directly the blooms fade remove the 
plants to a cool frame; cut off all bad 
leaves and place a mixture of leaf soul, 
loam, and sand in equal proportions arousd 
the old plant in such a manner that the 
lower part of the young side gcowth is 
buried in it. A uniform moisture is neces- 
sary for inducing rapid root action; and ta 
securely cover the added compost with @ 
layer of moss. Too much water would 
quickly result in injury to the plants by 
causing decay. 

Five or six. capital young plants may be 
obtained from one healthy old one, and the 
pots containing the latter should be placed 
upon ashes. During very bright weather 
put on some light material as a shading. 
At the end of six weeks or two months 
roots will have formed plentifully in the 
new soil, and it will be the right time to 
detach the side growths and repot thene 
separately. A similar compost should be 
employed, but 1. gallon of old mortar 


rubbish passed through a }-inch sieve must 


be mixed with every. busuel of it. A cook 
frame, genial moisture and temperature are 
again requisite. Indeed, frame accomme- 
dation is the best for the plants until they 
are placed in the greenhouse in autumn. 

At each reputting use the loam in & more 
lumpy and fibrous condition and always 
with old mortar incorporated with it, as 
Primulas delight in its gritty nature. If 
these instructions are followed large healthy 
plants will be the result, A small quantity 
of weak soot water may be given them, but 
I do not favor high feeding with artificials- 
The earliest plants may bo flowered in 
5 inch pots, and the later ones in & and @ 
inch ones.— GEO. GARNER. 


ROMNEYA COULTERLI. 
Tru CartrorniaAn Tree Poppy. 


English plant names are not always ap— 
propriate, any more than the cumbrous 
Tyatin or Greek ones; but a glance at the 
illustration of some flowers of the Califor— 
nian ‘ree Poppy, as Romneya Coulteri is _ 
popularly called, shows how aptly this 


* 
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éuiniliar appellation has been given to it. 
44! course the photograph only shows a few 
‘looms, but it tells far more graphically 
tan any words of mine how Poppy-like are 
shose lovely flowers, with their graceful, 
tragile, and fugaceous petals, which seem 
xs 1f they would be the sport of a rude wind 
or a prey to the rough wooing of the 
weather of our islands. 

The Romneya is a good herbaceous plant, 
with glaucus, prettily-cut, and ornamental 
fuliage; but it is in the flowers that its 
glory lies, and they are the embodiment of 
#oral elegance and beauty. They are 
white, beautifully crinkled, like so many of 
the Poppies; while the large central boss 
of yellow stamens adds to the beauty of the 
«ffect. Then thay are fragrant, so that the 
zombination of merit appeals to most of 
those who love flowers. [Its failings are not 
anany, but they are serious enough. For 
one thing, the flowers are fugaceous, and a 
thigh wind will soon cause them to shed their 
Hragile petals. For another, the plant 
atself is only doubtfully hardy in many 
places, although I believe that a good deal 
of this reputation is due to the losses of 
single plants alone, while if two or more 
jiad been planted one might have survived. 


' Even in the Leeds district—not one of the 


warmest in Britain—I have seen it 
thoroughly established in the open air, and 
recelving no protection except that given by 
ats decayed stems, which were left on until 
the spring to ward off severe frosts. Some 
grow it upon a wall, but there is no com- 
parison between plants on a wall and the 
anure beautiful ones in bush form. It makes, 
however, a good greenhouse plant in a pot, 
und the delicate flowers can be protected 
drcm the wind when cultivated. 

The Californian Tree Poppy likes a fairly 
good but dry soil, and a sheltered position 
wught always to be selected, with a south 
+xposure, or one facing south-west. It can 
only be «satisfactorily propagated from 
zeeds, as cuttings do not strike readily, and 
seedlings grown on in single pots establish 
auuch better than others. In ordering 
plauts from a nurseryman, it should always 


be # stipulation that the Romneya should 


te supplied established in pots. Seeds 
should be sown in spring in a gentle hotbed 
vr in a greenhouse, the seedlings being 
transplanted singly when fit to handle into 
sniall pots, shifting them occasionally with- 
wut disturbing the ball of soil. They must 
be kept from frost when young, and 
pianted in their permanent positions in late 
spring. So beautiful a flower should be- 
awome a favorite, and any failings it may 
possess will be found far out-balanced by 
ais wany attractions.— ‘‘ The Gardener.” 


OYTISUS RACEMOSUS. 


Dytisuses, or Brooms, afford us a con- 
siderable number of exquisite plants of 
shrubby character. “Many are hardy, but a 
yreat number inust be grown under glass to 
protect them from inclement weather or to 
permit of their flowering in our climate. 
4). yucemosus is one of the most pleasing of 
tthe yreenhouse species. It is a very orna- 
mental shrub, grcwing three feet or more in 
height, having trifoliate leaves and pretty 
spikes of yellow flowers in great numbers 
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‘these blooming generally from September 
onwards. There is a variety named 
Everestianus, which has deeper colored, 
sweet scented flowers. Thisis probably the 
same as the variety called superbus. 

The greenhouse Oytisuses are not at all 
difficult to manage. They bloom more 
freely when planted in loam than if in peat, 
and are all the better for being kept out of 
doors for a month or two in autumn, 
although the soil must -be carefully watered 
in dry weather. After flowering they may 
be cut back into shape, and repotted when 
they make some fresh growth. In winter, 
if wanted early, they may be brought on in 
a temperature of about 50 degrees, Out- 
tings strike well in September, if several 
are put into a6 inch pot and kept rather 
close until they begin to make growth.— 


S. R. Norr. 


pavnpamneeien) 


WINTERING SALVIA PATENS. 


This beautiful blue flowering Salvia may 
be readily grown and propagated by 
cuttings, that spring from the base of the 
old plants, which should be taken off and 
inserted in pots of fairly rich soil. ‘hey 
will quickly emit roots if placed on a mild 
hotbed or in the propagating pit. When 
well-rooted the plants may be potted up 
singly at once, and then potted off into 60- 
sized pots and grown quietly on until the 
time arrives for plantiug in the beds or 
borders. The old plants should be lifted 
and either stored away in a dry cellar with 
the soil adhering to the roots or be placed 
in boxes, which may easily be removed as 
required from one place to another. Avoid 
any excess of moisture about them during 
their season of rest, or spindling shoots will 
push up prematurely, thus weakening the 
plant considerably, as they would have to 
be taken off. If desired, some cuttings 


may be taken from the old plants in spring. 


when the growths are about ‘two or three 
inohes in length, and these will make fairly 
strong plants for bedding out in the same 
year. A very effective bed in these gardens 
during the summer contained a mass of 
Salvia patens, and these grew to a height of 
24 feet; as a groundwork we planted 
Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variega- 
tum, and this made an effective carpet. In 
the centre of the bed (which is circular) 
stands a large flat vase; this was planted 
with Pelargonium John Gibbons, round a 
large ventral plant of Agave americana 
variegata. This was a very pleasing 
arrangement, and there are in all gardens 
‘equally suitable positions where a grand 
display may be made with this useful yet 
somewhat neglected blue-flowering plant. — 
H. 'T. Martin. 


DIGITALIS ORIENTALIS. 
THE EASTERN FOXGLOVE. 


To most of us ihe name of Foxglove is a 
reminder of the sunny days of youth, when 
we roamed through the haunts of the 
flowers of our own land, and plucked the 
blooms from the noble digitalis plants to 
place upon our fingers, thinking, it might 
be, of the foxes, or more correctly of the 
folk, or fairies, whence the name of Fox or 
Folk’s Glove was derived. We have no 
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more effective wild flower than D. purpurea, 
and to it we owe the many noble Foxgloves 
of varied hues which brighten so many- 
gardens in summer. 

To those who know these garden Fox-. 
gloves which have originated from D. 
purpurea, the LKastern Foxglove, D. 
Orientalis, must seem ineffective and un- 
attractive. Yet it has its features of inte- 
rest. It has not the noble compact spike of” 
tubular flowers of our own Foxglove, nor 
has it the bright-hued and well-formed 
blooms the former gives. The spike is of 
fair length, but the flowers are smaller and 
more sparsely arranged along its length, 
and with leaves between. 

Then the form of the flowers is peculiar 
compared with those of our wilding, for the- 
lower lip is, so to speak, drawn out and 
‘projects beyond the rest of the bloom. The- 
color is whitish, but the flowers have not 
much beauty in themselves. As a garden 
flower D. Orientalis must rest its claims 
upon the general effect of the whole plant, 
which is one to be used sparingly in a small 
group to give a distinct look to a border or 
a wild garden. Itis well suited for these. 
purposes, seeing that it isa perennial. It 
should not, however, be in a cold or exposed 
position, since it is a little tender, like some 
other plants from the Levant, whence it 
was introduced in 1820. 1t should be. 
raised from seeds, which ought to be sown 
in spring under glass, the young plants 
being wintered in a frame the first season 
after being raised. Seeds are, however, 
very scarce, and it is possible that those of 
D. ambigua or D. lanata, which have oc ca- 
sionally been named D. Orientalis, may be- 
substituted. When planted out this Fox- 
glove should have arather dry place. I 
grows from 14 to 3 feet gh. 


Solemon’s Seal is a plant that frequently 
succeeds admirably beneath the shade of 
trees. 

Clear liquid manure, given once or twice 
a week, is of great assistance to Camellias 
that are swelling their buds. 


There is always the greatest danger of” 
overwatering Orchids at the time when they 
are just commencing to grow after resting. 


it is not essential in all cases, but it is a 
wise plan, to so arrange garden crops that 
they follow each other in rotation. 


a ri 
MUSICAL EDUCATION, 
‘There are many country homes, and also homes 
in the suburbs, where gardeners and their 


families greet an evening’s recreation with music 


as agreat boon, So itshould be, The difficulty 
very often lies in the fact that while the piano or 
organ is there the musician is wanted. To 
supply this pleasure we are introdncing from 
America a Chart of Musical Chords, arranged by 
Mr. Charles E. Pratt. By the use of these 
Chords, which any ordinary intelligent person 
can learn quickly without any previous know- 
ledge of music, an accompaniment can be played 
to any song yet composed. In addition to the 
Chart the publishers supply a book of popular 
songs, containing 48 pages, all for the very 
modest price of 2s. 6d. and postage. On receipt 
of 2s, 6d, and postage 2d. we will send the chart 
and music to any address in the Commonwealth 
An advertisement appears on page 14, 
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OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 


The orchardist has been busy picking and 
marketing his fruit, aud cleaning up the 
garden, and now must prepare for planting 
and cultivating. He must plant with a 
specific object in’ view, and Mr. CO. Bouge 
Luffmann ha3 some very instructive re- 
marks to make upon the business. He 
says :— 

‘‘Hvyeryone dealing with trees for profit 
-should know the functions, instinctive 
habits, and value of all their members. A 
tree above ground is composed of five more 
or less permanent parts; that is, excepting 
‘its leaves, flowers, and fruit. It bas— 

1. A trunk; from which proceed 

2. Main branches ; from the mains spring 

8. Secondary branches; from the secon- 
daries grow 

4, Laterals ; and from these 

5. Spurs or shoots. 

Fruit is borne on the latter types only, 
though they do not spring solely from the 
laterals, but may be produced direct from 
the secondaries, and, to an unimportant 
-extent, on the main branches of some 
trees. 

No matter what the variety, age, or type 
of a standard tree, these five kinds of wood 
-compose its head, and the orchardist should 
know the suitable position and proportionate 
size of each part. Al! fruit is borne on 
light wood only, therefore this must be 
generally distributed throughout the entire 
head (saving the main branches). The spur, 
or shoot, is dependent on a certain amount 
of light and air to develop its buds, their 
subsequent blossoming and perfecting of 
‘fruit. 

The following is a select list of leading 
fruits for local and export markets :— 

Goop PEaxs. 

Beure Clairgeau, May and June. 
Doyenne de Comice, June and July. 
Vicar of Winkfield, June and July. 
Eyewood, June to August. 
-Josephine de Mnulines, July and August. 
Winter Nells, July and August. 
Easter Beurre, August and September. 
L’Inconnue, August to October. 

Goop ArpiEs (June to August). 


- Jonathan. Rymer. 
Rome Beauty. Reinette de Canada. 
London Pippin Stone Pippin. 


Prince Bismarck. Scarlet Nonpareil. 

Munro’s Favorite. Cleopatra. 

Esopus Spitzenberg. Shepherd’s Perfection 
Goop Apricots (in order of ripening). 


Oullin’s Karly. Hemskirke. 
Kaisha. Mansfield Seedling. 
- Alsace. Moorpark. 
soft) ALMOonDs. 
Paper Shell. IX.L, 
Brandis Jordan. Nonpareil. 


Goop PeEaouHEs (in order of ripening). 
Alexander’s Eariy. Merchant Campbell. « 
Briggs’ Red May. Lady Palmerston. 


Downing. Salway (or Mixon 
Early Rivers. Free 

Hales’ Early. Susquehanna 

Royal George. Whatmough’s March. 


Duke of Edinburgh. | 
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VALUE OF SEAWEED FOR FRUIT- 
TREES. 


Seaweed for various garden crops ts sel- 
dom, used so freely as it might be, espe- 
cially by those whose gardens are situated 
near to the coast. Many no doubt in: the 
midlands would be only too pleased to lay 
in a store for asparagus and seakale plan- 
tations, but the distance entails too much, 


-outlay for seaweed to be used generally for 


such purposes, while others who can ob- 
tain larga quantities for the mere cost 
of carting appear to ignore its value. Those 
who have not tried seaweed in their or- 
chards or fruit gardens would be surprised. 
at the beneficial effect it has on the trees, 
especially apples and pears, when, of 
course, it is used with care and modera- 
tion. This is particularly the case during 
dry seasons. My first impression—and it 
was not a slight one—was gained at Bem- 
bridge, Isle of Wight, on land reclaimed. 
from. the sea. The soil is undoubtedly to 
a great extent composed of thoroughly de- 


cayed seaweed and sand, and the way: all 


vegetation appears to thrive in it is mar- 
vellous; and it occurred to me that for 
light soils and for use during a very dry 
season seaweed would undoubtedly prove 
more valuable as a mulch than any other 
material generally used for the purpose. 
Apart from any manurial properties it con- 
tains, it is, like salt, moisture-holding as 
well as feeding, the value and importance 
of which should not be ignored by those 
whose fruit-trees are growing in too porous 
soils and where the rainfall is light. IT 
certainly never saw more healthy trees, or 
better samples of apples, though, of course, 
the climate and situation are also very 
favorable for their production. I should not 
advise burying fresh seaweed, near to the 
roots of established trees or incorporating 
it with the soil in forming a new orchard 
or fruit garden, but frequent mulchings of 
the surface ground are, I am sure, a safe 
means of stimulating growth and sustain- 
ing the trees under the trying influence of 
a long drought. By this means it would 
gradually find its way into the lower stra- 
tum, and undoubtedly improve its staple. 

Seaweed varies considerably, some being 
far too coarse and heavy for the different 
purposes mentioned above, unless it has 
first had sufficient time for partial decom- 
position. Preference is given to that of 
a finer and lighter character, which when 
collected generally contains a fair amount 
of sand, making it more suitable in every 
way for use in the garden —P. 


COLD STORAGE, 
Wirth SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PEACH 
AND PEAR. 


G. H. Powrert and S. H. Furton, US. 
Dept. Agr., Bureau of Plant Industry 
Bul. 40, pp. 28, pls. 7. 


hh 


Besides a general discussion of the sub- 


~ ject of cold storage, particularly as applied 


to fruit, an account is given of some experi- 
ments to determine the influence of degree 
of maturity,delayed storage, storing at dif 


li 


ferent temperatures, types of packages, 
wrapping, &c., on. the keeping quality of 
pears and peaches; also the influence of 
cold storage on the flavor and aroma of 
fruit, and. the behaviour of fruit when re- 
moved from storage. Considering the 
whole country, it is estimated that about 
300,000 bushels of pears are stored. annu- 
ally, mostly in the larger Eastern, cities. 

In the experimental work reported Bart- 
lett and Keiffer pears were the varieties 
principally used. The Bartlett is a tender 
variety of good quality, ripening in hot, 
weather. It is withdrawn, from storage 
before cool weather. The Keiffer is # 
coarse, long keeping, hard pear, ripening ie 
the fall and withdrwn from storage in cook 
weather. Work with Bartlett pears was 
carried out in western New York. Fulk 
grown but still green fruit was picked early 
in September and packed in tight and ver 
tilated barrels, in 40-lb. closed boxes, and 
in slat bushel crates. Part of the fruit im 
each lot was wrapped in unprinted news 
paper and part left unwrapped. Some of 
the fruit was put in storage within. L@ 
hours after packing, and an equal amoun& 
held 4 days before placing in storage! fre 
the storage room part of the fruit was kept 
at a temperature of 32 deg. F. and part ats 
36 deg. F. 


It was found that Bartlett pee packed 
in-a closed 40-lb. box or a sl- crate 
could be kept in cold storage i. 4 weeks 


in prime condition when stored within 4% 
hours after picking and placed in a tem- 
perature of 32 deg. F. When the fruit was 
not placed in storage until 4 days after 
picking there was a loss of 20 to 30 per 
cent. from softening and decay. Bartletts 
stored at a temperature of 32 deg. F. were 
in prime commercial condition 4 to 5 weeks 
longer than when stored at 36 deg. FL 
When packed in barrels and stored in a 
temperature of 32 deg. F. soon after pick- 
ing, the fruit at the centre became yellow 
within 3 weeks, although the outside layers 
were firm and green. ‘After 5 weeks the 
fruit at the centre of the barrels was softs 
and of no commercial value, while the ouf- 
side layers were still in good condition. 
There was practically no difference in the 
keeping capacity of the fruit in the tight. 
and the ventilated barrels. The fruit ie 
both the closed 40-lb. box and slatted crate 
kept uniformly firm and green through the 
package. The chief advantage derived 
from wrapping Bartlett pears seemed to 
lie in the mechanical protection to the 
fruit rather than in its efficiency in pro- 
longing its season. Wrapping is advised 
for superior fruit designed for first-class, 
trade. 

The Keiffer pears used were selected. 
from orchards in Maryland and Delaware. 
They were picked at 3 degrees of maturity, 
beginning when the fruit was two-thirds: 
grown and continuing until it was fully 
grown and showing a yellowish tinge 
around the calyx. Part of it was placed 
in cold storage within 48 hours after pick-- 
ing and part left 10 days in common stor- 
age before being placed im cold storage, 
Duplicate lots were stored at 32 and 36 
deg. F. respectively. Some of the fruit atk, 


i2 


both temperatures was wrapped in parch- 
zment paper and unprinted newspaper and 
some left unwrapped. The packages used 
were barrels, 40-lb. closed’ boxes, and five- 
eighth bushel baskets. | 

The results of the experiment: show that 
Keiffer pears may be picked during a 
period of 3 weeks beginning when they are 
two-thirds grown and successfully stored 
until the holidays, or much longer if neces- 


' gary providing the fruit is handled with 


the greatest care and placed in cold storage 
-at 32 deg. F. immediately after picking. 
Pears stored 10 days after picking soon be- 

to discolor and soften at the core, 
‘Though the outside of the pears appeared 
perfectly;normal. Within 40 to 50 days 
the flesh was nearly all discolored. The 
fruit kept 3 months longer at a tempera- 
ture of 32 deg. than at 36 deg. F. It kept 
much better in small packages than in bar- 
rels. The chief advantage of ventilated 
packages seemed to be in the greater ra- 
pidity with which the fruit cools. Pears 
stored in open packages for a long time 
wilt, considerably. Closed packages are 
therefore recommended. 


Wrapped fruit kept longer than un- 


wrapped, and wrapping proved especially 
waluable as the season advanced. Nearly 50 
per cent. of unwrapped Keiffer pears had 
decayed by January 1, while those wrapped 
in unprinted newspaper and parchment 
wrappers were still im good condition. 
Little practical difference was noted in 
the relative efficiency of tissue, parchment, 
unprinted newspaper, and wax paper for 
wrapping fruits. In storing fruits for a 
Jong time a double wrapper was more effi- 
«ient than a single wrapper, a satisfactory 
«combination being unprinted newspaper 
next to the fruit with the more impervious 
paraffin wrapper outside. No ‘evidence 
was deduced from these experiments to 
show that cold storage injured the aroma 
er flavor of pears. On the contrary, the 
quality of the fruit was maintained longer 
at a temperature approaching the freezing 
point than at one any higher. 

~The results secured in these experiments 
indicate that pears should be picked before 
they mature and stored as quickly after 
picking as possible, and that the fruit 


_ should be stored at a temperature of about — 
32 deg. F. unless it is desired to ripen it _ 


up slowly at a higher temperature. Small 


packages which cool very quickly are best. 


Wrapping prolongs the life of the fruit, 


protects it from bruising, lessens wilting” 


and decay, and keeps it bright im color. 
The rapidity with which cold-storage fruit 
breaks down when placed on the market 


depends upon the degree of ripeness of the 


fruit and the condition of the weather. 
-The peaches used in the experiment 
were grown in Georgia and Connecticut. 
They were stored at temperatures of 32, 36, 
and 40 deg. respectively. Various kinds 
ef packages were used and the fruit was 
picked at 2 different degrees of ripeness. 


Equal quantities were wrapped and left 


unwrapped. ‘The results show that when 
highly colored firm fruit was placed in the 


_. storage house at 32 deg. it could be kept — 


. in prime commercial condition for 2 or 3 


\ 
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weeks. After that time the quality de- 
teriorated, though the peaches continued 
firm and bright in appearance for a month. 
Mellow fruit when stored deteriorated 
much more rapidly, and unripe fruit shriv- 
elled. At the higher temperatures of 36 
and 40 deg. the fruit ripened much more 
rapidly and reached its profitable commer- 
cial limit within 1 to 2 weeks. At the 
lower temperature the fruit kept equally 
well in all packages for about 2 weeks,after 
which that in open baskets and Georgia 
carriers began to show wilting. In 20-lb. 
boxes the fruit remained firm throughout 
the storage season. Wrapping the fruit 
proved a great protection against bruising 
in transit. Fruit stored at 32 deg. F. for 
2 to 3 weeks stood up 2 or 3 days after re- 
moval, depending on the weather. It is 
pointed out in this connection that in ship. 
ping peaches those at the top of the car are 


likely to ripen much more rapidly than . 


those in the bottom layers, and hence 
should be marketed separately. The 
chief value of cold storage in the peach inr 
dustry is likely to be found in the tempo- 
rary storage of the fruiti during an over- 


stocked market. . 


MANURING GARDEN GROUND. 


Common bracken is poor manure. Tree 
leaves when well decayed make very good 


manure, and seaweed, if halfdecayed, is - 


fair manure. But in using these things 
it is wisest to mix them in a heap, turn- 
ing them two or three times at intervals 
of a month, and at each turning adding. 
a good smother of soot. At the final 
turning, which should be a couple of weeks 
before using, add to each cartload 12 lb. 
of bone-flour (phosphate) and the same of_ 
kainit (potash). If that be well mixed with 
the heap when finally turned it rapidly 
incorporates with it, and then the whole 
may be dressed on the ground at the rate 
of a cartload to each 4 rods of ground. But 
where artificial manure alone is used, es- 
pecially in flower borders, the proportion 
of 6 lb. of the two manures named, forked 
in and at once, is not too much. But with 
that give 3 lb. of nitrate of soda per rod in 
the spring—say, end of May or in June. 
Plants cannot well take up more tian a 
certain proportion of manure, the rest be- 
ing so far waste. Give the ground a good 
dressing of stable manure once in three 
years if you can. 


Vegetable » Garden, : 


OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 


By W. S. CamppeE.t. 

Probably the season will continue to be 
satisfactory during June, and the sowing 
and planting of all seasonable kinds 
should on no account be neglected. In 
the cold districts, except the very coldest, 
some kinds of cabbage are likely to succeed 
very well, and sometimes frost improves 


them: The Savoy and Brussels sprouts, - 


and also the seakale, although not exactly 
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a cabbage, should be grown, and instead of 
lettuce, try the endive, an excellent substi- 
tute which is likely to succeed where the 
lettuce would fail: 

When laying out a new vegetable garden 
arrange so as to keep the permanent vege- 
tables, the globe artichoke, the asparagus, 
and the rhubarb by themselves. With 
these, or rather near them, some straw- 
berries could be planted, unless it be pre- 
ferred to plant these useful fruits as edg- 
ings to the footpaths, but when used in 
this way they are sometimes more likely to 
suffer from a dry season than if planted 
in a bed to themselves. 

With the exception of strawberries, 
which should be planted at once, if not 
already set out, the permanent vegetables 
need not be planted until the winter is. 
nearly over, but the ground should be made 
ready for them. Use abundance of farm- 
yard manure unless the soil is naturally 
rich, when it may not need the application 
of any at all. Make the beds so that 
water is not likely to remain in them, but 
do not elevate the surface to any great 
extent if at all above the surrounding sur- 
face. Trenching would, of course, make 
a bed very much higher than adjoining 
untrenched land, but if you trench, trench 
the whole garden, footpaths and all, and 
then no one part will be more elevated 
than another, and all will be equally 
drained. 

Artichoke, Globe-—May be planted now 
if desired, but there need be no hurry 
about it. | Either suckers or rooted plants. 
may be used. Plant 3 ft. or considerably 
moro apart, for if the soil is rich the plants 
will probably grow to a considerable size. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem.—The tubers of 
this plant, which is quite different to the 
above, have been ready for use for some 
time. They are rather difficult to keep 
good when dug up, and the best way to- 
manage with them is to dig as required. 
When digging them up take out every little 
bit, for anything left in the ground will 
most likely grow. Towards the spring a 
planting should be made for next season’s . 
use. tn 

Broad Beans should be growing well and 
also bearing in some districts. Another 
sowing or two may be made during the 
month. 

Cabbage.—Sow a little seed to meet pro-. 
bable requirements, and plant out any~ 


strong young cabbages that are ready to 


shift. ; 
Endive.—Sow a little seed to keep up a 
supply, and plant out a few plants occa- 
sionally. : a 
Carrot.—Sow a row or two occasionally, 
and be careful to thin out well when the- 
plants are large enough to handle. Try 
Early Shorthorn, a useful kind for the: 
season. ; carey 
Leek.—Sow in a seed-bed in order to- 
raise plants for setting oub later on. If 
good-sized’ plants are already growing® 
transplant them to ground that has been 
heavily manured and well prepared. Try — 
the varieties London Flag and Imperial 
Musselberg if they are obtainable. ; 
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Lettuce —Sow a little seed occasionally, 
and plant out any strong young lettuces 
that-may have been raised. 

Onion.—Sow a little seed, and look well 
after and keep weeded any young onions 
that are above ground. 

Parsnip.—tThis vegetable may be sown, 
-as largely as may be required. The soil 
should be dug deep, as the parsnip is a very 
deep rooter. Sow in drills. 

Peas.—Sow largely in rows from 2 to 3 
ft. or more apart, according to variety, for 
‘some kinds grow to a height of 1 foot, but 
others to a height of 5 or 6 ft., and the tall 
growing kinds need a good deal of space 
between the rows. The general average 
height is about 3 to 4 ft. ‘ 

Radish.—Sow occasionally during the 
month a little seed of different varieties. 

Herbs.—In warm parts of the State 
_plant or take up old plants if they have 
become evergreen, then divide and plant. 

Onions.—Seedlings 3 or 4 in. high from 
the early sowings may vow be planted out. 
No: better weather could be selected than 
that ‘prevailing this season. The soil 
should be fairly rich, sandy, and well 
‘drained. Land that has been occupied 
- with some leguminous plant or crop is 
best, and well tilled to bring into its finest 

cendition. - A sheltered situation is ad- 
vantageous. Cut off the top leaves where 
' they join the stems. They will give best 
results with a good manuring of well-de- 
cayed stable manure.. If it be not well rot- 
ted the trouble of getting rid of tiie weeds 
from it increases the labor. 
supply of the right sort it will be better 
‘to use bonedust or a mixture of superphos- 
phate three parts and blood manure one 
part. ‘3 
Beans, Vetches, and Peas.—These do best 
on soils containing lime, and where lime is 
not available basic slag is best suited to 
their requirements; in all cases, however, 
the land containing a natural supply of 
lime is most suited to a maximum growth. 
A. heavy dressing of superphosphate or 
basic slag with about 4 ewt. of kainit will 
give the best results on poor land for peas, 
beans, or vetches. For sowing peas an 
ordinary maize drill will answer best, 
Plant 2 to 3 ft. apart. Pea straw con- 
tains in its ashes from 35 to 40 per cent. 
of lime and 12 to 15 per cent. of potash. 
This indicates the class of soil it requires. 

Sweet Potatoes—Arrowroot—So far 
the sweet potatoes have been somewhat 
late in maturing, and the crop has not been 
so prolific. They should be dug and stor- 
ed in sand for future use. The arrowroot 
tubers after boiling can be used exten- 
sively for pigs. They form an excellent 
heat and energy-producing food for pigs in 
winter. 

Sorghum.—The recent rains, where the 
sorghum crops are late, will interfere, with 
‘the operation of converting them into hay. 
Sorghums of all kinds this autumn have 
made very satisfactory growth. Where 
silos are available they have been converted 
into chaffed ensilage. That which is not 
needed for stall-feeding the dairy cattle may 
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be converted into stack ensilage, with 
every prospect of good results. In the 
former case, the crop may be left standing 
for the next two or three weeks to be cut 
daily as required for the cows. ‘ 
Rape.—This crop is yearly becoming 
more popular, and its feeding value is be- 
coming recognised. It is evidently- re- 
placing several root crops. It is very 
rapid in its growth, and in favorable sea- 
sons is ready for feeding in from. twelve 
to fifteen weeks. It is being especially 
appreciated for feeding sheep and _ pigs. 
The most forward variety grown is the 
Dwarf Essex. When sown in drills, and 
well cultivated, few crops will act better as 
aland clearer. It gets rid of weeds. The 
growth now is very luxuriant and fleshy, 
and may be eaten down by sheep or pigs 
when it reaches 6 inches in height. The 
crops are best where bonedust two parts, 
with one part of blood manure, has been 
used as a manure on light sandy soil. The 
advantage of eating the rape crop down’ 
this month is that a vigorous second crop 
follows. This naturally depends to some 
extent on the class of soil and the abund: 
ance of moisture. We may now safely 
predict favorable conditions. Sheep, when 
eating the first crop, are liable to eat it off 
‘too close. This can be avoided by turn- 
ing them off when they remove the first lot 
of leaves. They generally eat those first, 
and return to more closely remove the 
_ lower tendrils, leaves, and steme. Horses 
and cattle will eat rape, but in doing so 
they injure the plant and retard a good 
second growth. Further, fresh rape will 
taint the milk in dairy cattle, which’ can 


be avoided by feeding the rape imme . 
In every case ani- - 


diately after milking. 
mals, when very hungry, especially cattle 
and sheep, eat it greedily, and are liable 
to sudden attacks of hoven or bloating. It 
is advisable to break them into feeding it 
gradually, and after a week’s attention 
allow them free use of the paddock. It is 
good practice to feed all animals half on 
grass and the balance on rape. Hoven 
is more prevalent during wet weather or 
when heayy dews fall. Whilst on rape, 
cattle and sheep do best when given free 
access to rock salt. An, average rape crop 
should feed ten to fifteen sheep to the acre, 
and fatten them for market in sixty days. 
A series of tests at Wisconsin and other 
experimental stations have shown that in 
pig-feeding an acre of rape is equal to 2.657 
lb. of grain. The pigs proved to be more 
thrifty and in healthier condition when fed 
with rape than when fed with grain alone. 
Considerable saving in, labor is effected in 
grazing pigs on rape. Moreover, the 
- ground is enriched from the exereta of both 
sheep and pigs when fed in this form. The 
dry matter of rape, from analysis, is prov- 
ed to contain as much protein, or flesh- 
forming material; ag clover hay. “The past 
season has brought home to many large 
poultry-raisers the need to substitute green 
feed of a heterogeneous character for the 
more expensive nitrogenous food such as 
bran and pollard. Amongst the most use- 
ful of the green feeds for poultry is rape. 
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Repeated trials have fully demonstrated 
the value of this fodder for poultry. 

Mr. G. L. Sutton, experimentalist atthe 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, fux- 
nishes the following report concerning ex- 
periments with rape: The following re- 
sults in connection with an experiment 
conducted at the H.A. College will pro- 
minently illustrate the great value of this 
splendid forage crop for alleviating the 
effects of a drought when the drought has 
broken. The crop was planted Aprik 36, 
1903. A sowing had been made on the 
same ground five weeks previously, bute 
germinated so badly, owing to the dry 
weather then prevailing, that the land was 
disk-harrowed and resown, on the date stat- 
ed. Shortly after the second sowing the 
drought broke, the seed germinated well, 
and within a month there was good grazing: 
for sheep. On May 15, 1903, less than. 
seven, weekg from planting, the various 
blocks were cut for pig feed, and the fol- 
lowing computed yields per acre obtained : 

Rape for Greenstuff: First cutting, six 


_weeks three days from, planting—Broad- 


cast, 11 tony 4 cwt. 3 qr. 16 lb. ; Drills, 18 
in apart, 9 tong 17 cwt. 3 qr. 17 lb. ; drills, 
24 in. apart, 7 tons 4 cwt.; drills, 30 in. 
apart, 6 tons 4 cwt. 1 qr. 5 lb.; drills, 36 in- 
apart, 5 tons 0 cwt. 1 qr. 22 Ib. 

It should not be inferred from these re- 
sults that broadcasting is the best method 
for growing this crop in ordinary seasons— 
they indicate how rapidly this plant grows- 
Another point of interest to our farmers 
in the semi-arid districts is, that during 
the late drought it was observed that the 
seed of this plant would germinate under 
conditions too dry for the germination of 
many other seeds, wheat included. 


£400,000 A TON FOR POTATOES. 

The London “Daily Mail” states that at 
a sale of seed potatoes at Spilsby, in Lin- 
colnshire, all existing records for extra- 
ordinary pricés were eclipsed. Six tubers 
of the Eldorado variety were disposed of 
by auction, the lot weighing only 5 oz 
They realised £56/3/6, and as this works 


out at £402,658/13/4 per ton, it constitutes 


a world’s record. One potato sold for £11. 
and another for £10/10/; £9/9/ was paik 
for a tuber that weighed only 4 oz. A stone 
potato, of a new variety, which has been, 
named the Sir John Franklin, and which 
has only been on the market a fortnight, 
sold at the rate of £3,000 per ton. 


POTATOES—OUT AND UNCUT SETS. 
By W. J. Manpen. 
The experiments which have been car- 


- ried out for nearly a century on cut versus: 


uncut sets have generally shown that there 
is a’stronger crop from uncut sets; and the 


‘popular mind has accepted this view, 


which within certain limits is correct. A 


whole potato is encased in a skin which 
retaind moisture ; moreover, many insects, 
-such as wireworms, eelworms, and other 


scavenging insects de-not so readily attack 


“an unwounded set as one which has beer 


cut, or is in any way decaying. A cut set: 
is ati once acted upon by surrounding con— 
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ditions, and decay immediately sets up 


about the cut portion. Where, therefore, 
ib is planted under conditions where it has 
“to make a struggle for existence, it is not 
0 favorably placed as is one which has no 
“wound. When a tuber is cut so as to pro- 
‘wide a large number of sets, the sets are 
small; therefore, so far as possible, the 
‘struggle to establish a plant must. be facilt- 
ated by all reasonable means. The ex- 
perience of the last few years shows that 
this may be done on a large scale at a mo- 
alerate cost. © When in a previous article 
we urged that it was not a matter of over- 
whelming difficulty to cut each eye froma 
potato, and pot it separately so as to give 
it favorable opportunities to produce a 
pliant, there were those who expressed the 
contrary view, and maintained that it was 
impossible for it to be done except on a 
fimited scale. To confirm our expressed 
“views we last spring had 50,000 eyes cut 
drom 14 cwt. of tubers, and planted in as 
many pots. The plants grew with a very 
small percentage of misses, and at the pre- 
sent time we have nearly eight acres grow- 
ing vigorously in the field. Few who‘have 
seen the crops would previously have be- 
lieved that the fine plants now growing 
could have been raised from other than a 
whole set of ordinary seed size. 


BORECOLE OR KALE. ~ 

There are few more hardy and generally 
serviceable vegetables than borecole or 
kale. Room for one or several forms ought 
to be found in every well-managed garden, 
and if not actually considered a high-class 
vegetable, kale cannot well be dispensed 
with. Inverysevere winters brocolli, savoys, 


are badly injured by frosts, but it is not 
often the borecoles are destroyed, some of 
the vayi-ties being nearly as hardy as it is 
‘possible for a green succulent vegetable 
to be. Their culture and requirements 
are of the simplest character. If raised 
too early the plants become starved and 
tegey in the seedbeds, and such cannot rea- 
sonally be expected to do so well as the 
sturdier laterraised batches. Naturally, 
the ezrlier the plants are established where 
they are to grow to their full size, the 
stronger and more productive they become. 
A few only are able to give a piece of 
ground wholly up to this crop, and the 
plants must, therefore, be either planted 
between rows of early potatoes, or elsé be 
put out in close succession to these and any 
other carly vegetables. They pay well for 
having moderately rich ground and good 


room, the produce of plants growing on » 


pocr soil being light and also poor in 
quality. 

Scotch or curled kale is, perhaps, the, 
most popular yarlety in cultivation, more 


Jants of this being grown probably than _ ; af 
P ng 8 PEO Done eg readers at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. cach, with 2d. added for postage, and in addition to the 


of all the rest put together. There may 
be others more hardy and productive, but 
in point of quality all are inferior to it. 
There are very finely curled forms of both 
the tall and dwarf Scotch kale, and as far 
2s productiveness, hardiness, and quality 
_are concerned, there is not much to choose 


- tender when cooked. 
-hearts-when fully grown are not so hardy 
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‘between them, all producing good greens 


after the heart has been cut. 

Read’s improved hearting is a decided 
advance upom the ordimary forms, this 
producing a heart almost equal to a savoy 
cabbage, and milder in flavor and more 
Unfortuntely, the 


as desirable, and these ought, in conse- 
quence, to be protected in some way when- 
ever a severe frost 1s anticipated. It is not 
advisable to lift and store this kale, as a 


serviceable crop of side shoots is produced 


in the spring. 

Asparagus kale has never in my experi- 
ence been much injured by cold winds or 
frost, and is most valuable for affording 


_a supply of succulent greens after all the 


rest have run to seed. When broccoli, cab- 
bage, and other kales have been much! cut 
up by frosts, a good breadth of the sturdy 
growing asparagus kale is invaluable—I.. 


THE FIG-WORTS.: 

It is to be regretted that a shorter name 
than Scrophulariacae has not been found 
for this order. It is so named because one 
species has swellings on the root like the 
neck markings in scrofula; and this word 
again is derived from the Latin for pig; 


-and the pig is so called from its habit 


of scratching, the words for pig and writing 
having a common origin-—scratching the 
ground and scratching the paper. Even the 
equivalent ‘‘ fig-wort’’ is objectionable, for 
the fig belongs to a very different order. 
Jussieu’s name ‘ Pedicularei,”’ is no im 
provement. 
In this order the corolla is single, and 


_ encloses the ovary ; the stamens are four, of 
and not unfrequently Brussels sprouts | 


two different lengths (or sometimes two) 
inserted on the corolla; leaves alternate, 
Opposite sr whorled, and without stipules. 


_ footstalks. 
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The corolla is often shaped like a mask, 
_with a prominent mouth, which can be 


forced open by bees, which then enter the- 
flower and pollinate it. In the many- 


‘colored garden flower, the Salpiglossis, the 


mask is absent, and the flower is closely 
allied to the Solanums. The flower garden 
is largely indebted to this ordei ; we may 
name the Snapdragon, Maurandia, Lopho- 
spermum, Phygalius, Pentstemon with its. 
rudimentary fifth stamen, ~Calceolaria, 
Mimulus, Browallia, Schizomthus, Digitalis, 
Veronica, aud the tree Paulownia. Among 
the weeds we have the dwarf semiparasitic: 
Bartsia, the Blanket weed Linaria Oastata, 
and the tall, yellow-flowered Celsia cretica, 
the two short stamens of which are- 
curiously bearded. : 

In many plants there are contrivances to 
keep out ants and other small insects that 
are useless for pollination purposes, and 
that would only rob the plant of its honey. 
In the Phygelius the ovary is twisted so as. 
to shut in the honey; in the Pentstemon 
the fifth crosses over and bars out intruders. 

It is not uncommon to find the central 
top flower of Pentstemon to be regular; and 
a form of Foxglove is successfully raised 
from seed that has the uppermost flower 
cup-shaped. By counting the number of 
lobes of the corolla and the stamens as. 
many as five flowers are sometimes seen to 
take part in this ‘‘ monstrosity.” 

In Mimulus (Diplacus) aurantiacum the 
stigma is formed by a pair of flaps; if the 
inner surface be touched the flaps close 
tightly. Even cut flowers after several 
days are quite sensitive. 

It was a speculation of Goethe’s that the 
parts of the flower are modified leaves. 
The writer once had a Lophospermum in 
which the sepals, petals, anthers, stigma, 
and even the ovules, turned to leaves on 
So complete a reversion is 
perhaps unprecedented. 


A Musical Education for Half=a-crown. 


0. 


The above heading will, of course, appear to most people as the height of absurdity; yet the 


. themselves of it withont delay. 


absurdity is more apparent than real. It goes without saying thata finished musical education in 

the regular course cannot be had for half-a-crown, or even with several hundred additional half- 
crowns; but can it be truthfully said that the person with a sufficient knowledge of music to play 

accompaniments on the piano or organ, to all the popular songs of the day, has no musical educa- 

tion? Assuredly not. A musical education, sufficient to enable one to play accompaniments to the 
home frequently, gets and gives more pleasure from the modest accomplishment than does many on 

whose education large sums have been expended. ‘ 

‘Lo the more modest musical education the above heading applies. Such an education “The 
Australian Gardener” is now offering its music-loving readers for half-a-crown, believing that iti 
the greatest benefit we can give our cubscribers. 

This ready-made musical education consists of Pratt?s Chart of Chords for the piano and organ,. 
which is the nearest approach to the ready-made knowledge of music yet attained by science. 

It is a short cut to harmeny, and is to music what the multiplication table is to arithmetic, 2 
quick method of learning to play the piano or organ without a teacher. 

With this chart any one can, with but a siaall amonnt of practice, become an expert pianist. It 
is a complete self instructor, enabling any one to play the piano or organ at sight, and to play,. 
without difficulty, brilliant accompaniments to any song ever written. It is valuable to the advanced 
musician as well as the beginner, embracing nearly every major and minor chord used in music; and 
is endorsed by teachers and musicians everywhere. be 

This chart is the practical result of years of study by Charles H. Pratt, the noted American com-_ 
poser and musician, whose compositions have world-wide popularity, and a larger sale than those of 
any other American or European composer. ‘i 

Believing that the educational value of this Chart cannot be over-estimated, “ The Australian 
Gardener” has arranged with the pubhshers to supply Pratt’s Chart of Chords (pnblished at 5s.) to~ 


Chart of Chords the publishers have kindly agreed to send without extra charge a copy of the 


Coronation Musica! Folio, containing 48 pages of sheet music, and instrumental by popular com- 
posers. i 


Every home that has a piano or organ, especially where there are children, should have Pratt’s 


’ Chart of Chords. 


This offer is made for a short time only, and “The Australian Gardener” readers should av il- 
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OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 


Plant couch grass for lawns, and after- 
wards sprinkle seed of the same thinly over 
the surface. Oontinue planting hardy 
annuals of all kinds. Some of the stronger 
growing sorts may be sown where they are 
to flower, as they succeed better this way 
than when transplanted; this is the case 
with Sweet Peas, Poppies, Sunflowers, 
and Nasturtiums. Put in cuttings of 
Lobelia, Petunia, Verbena, and all kinds of 
Pelargoniums. Hardy bulbs may still be 
planted, such as the late kinds of Trumpet 
Narcissus, Gladioli, Ixias, and Freezias. 
Continue to plant both deciduous and ever- 
green shrubs and trees, watering them 
thoroughly as soon as planted. Pruning 
generally may now be cone, and all edgings 
and hedges should be clipped before digging 
is commenced. Plant at once for edgings, 
cuttings of Rosemary, Thyme, Lavender, 
and Fairy Rose. These should be pressed 
firmly with the foot on both sides of the 
Roses immediately after planting, and then 
well watered. Manure and commence dig- 
ing all beds and borders, 

In the Hills, plant spring flowering bulbs 
of all kinds. Propagate hardy border 
plants to provide stock for spring planting. 
Transplant hardy annuals from the seed 
beds. Sow in the open borders Forget-me- 
not, Nemphila, Cornflower, Mignonette, 
Iberis, Larkspur, Poppy, and Sweet Vea. 
Manure and break up ground intended for 
this season’s planting, as it is quite time all 
trees and shrubs were in place. Manure 
and dig amongst Obrysanthemums, and 
divide the roots of good kinds at once. 


PREPARATIONS FOR SPRING. 


The garden beautiful, and the spring 
sunshine on the spring flowers—Ah! that is 
just it, this looking forward is the joy and 
delight of the novice in gardening. Past 
failures are forgotten, relegated to the 
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days that are no more; it is the golden © 
future that lies before us with all its pos- 
sibilities. : 

‘Draw us more pictures 
beauty,” the novice cries. ‘‘ We want to 
go forward in our gardens. Tell us what 
to plant, and we will gladly plant. You, 
who have treasured memories of former 
springs, when we either had not the oppor- 
tunity or the interest to observe them for 
ourselves, tell us by what means we can 
make our gardens beautiful. Not years 
hence, when we shall have learned by expe- 
rience, but tell us of things that shall 
bloom during the spring that is coming, 
while there is yet time for us to secure 
them.” 

Yes, the time has come to prepare for 
the spring now. It is the time of all others 
for this preparation. ‘‘It is only a small 
garden that you have at your disposal,’ 
you exclaim. Never mind, there is plenty 
of room for spring to enter, even if there 
be but a few square yards. 

Suppose that our garden contains a 
group of tall trees, what a beautiful picture 
for the spring days we can make it now if 
now we plant all the ground between them 
with Anemone Appennina. The pale-blue 
blossoms are amongst the most treasureable 
flowers that the spring gives us. The well- 
known white Wood Anemone is very bean- 
tiful, but the blue has the charm of being 
less generally known. Indeed, there are 
thousands of people who do not know it, 
garden lovers though they may be. 

Primroses may well be associated with 
the blue Windflowers, for, of all combinai 
tions of colors, few there be that are more 
pleasing than the soft pale tones of blue and 
the delicate primrose tone of yellow. But, 
for all that, care must be taken at the time 
of planting, and each must be planted in ~ 
what I would call drifts, and nowhere, 
though the two colors meet and mingle, 
must there be a patchy medley of color. 

-‘Hepatica is another spring flower that al] 
who have learned to know and love th 
blossoms of the early year could ill spa,, 
from their borders. It may be obtained _, 


of spring 


see 
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single or double varieties, in pink, blue, 
or white—except that the double white is 
now impossible to obtain. It is one of the 
beautiful things that there is reason to fear 
is lost to us for ever. Hepaticas may not 
flower the first season, as they dislike being 
disturbed, but they are worthy of patience 
and watching, and when they do flower the 
reward is great. The fcliage, too, is of 
considerable decorative value. This plant 
is more suitable for beds and borders of 
perennials than for the wilder portions of 
the garden. 

There are many among us who have 
fallen under the fascination of the Irises, 
or, as we like better to call them, Flags, 
and like to have them with us from tne 
first-flowering variety to the time when the 
‘last fades on its uprightstem. Some of the 
early-flowering kinds are the dwarfest; 
perhaps we can find none more beautiful 
or flowering at a more acceptabie time than 
the Iris primula. Its dark, rich purple 
tones make a grand bit of uncommon color 
in the spring garden, and the bulbs are 
very moderate in price, a few shillings a 
thousand only. — 

Some half-shady place may well be 
planted with the Lily of the Valley. It 
loves such cool, quiet haunts, and even a 
small clump is covetable property. These 
flowers are among the many that become so 
much more beautiful when planted in such 
a position. J remember seeing a great 
clump of these Lilies growing in a neat and 
precise border of perennials one day last 
spring; and thought of a picture that 1 
had stored in memory of ‘ilies of the 
Valley that once I had seen growing in a 
elump of Lilac bushes, Those Lilies had 
quite a different and a far more beautiful 
effect than those that grew in the border, 
by reason of their surroundings; and men- 
tallv I registered a vow that never would I 
grow Lilies of the Valley in a perennial 
border. 

Another order of spring-blooming plants 
of great value are the Alliums, with their 
blue, white, mauve and_ rose-colored 
blossoms. 

his bulb is very seldom grown in ordi- 
nary gardens, either in town or country. 
But it is quite hardy, and reproduces itself 
in an astonishingly rapid manner. It is a 
delightful subject for a shrubbery border, 
and especially if the border in question 
should slope to meet the sunshine. 

If we would seek still further to search 
for spring blossoms that are seldom grown 
——and there is a great charm and interest 
in so doing—we may delight ourselves by 
planting now the old-fashioned Blood Root 
(Sanguinaria canadensis) with its white 
blossoms and graceful habit. 

I have drawn my pictures as well as I am 
able, with the hope that they will en- 
courage the novice to go forward with the 

joyful desire and intention of forthwith 
possessing himself of a beautiful spring 
garden. 

I would add that in dealing with bulbs, 
even more than is the case with other 
plants, it is well to take time by the fore- 
lock. I cannot help but feel that those 
bulbs, and also, of course, other plants that 
are given a long period in which to grow 
before they are expected to flower, must 
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benefit by it by displaying a greater vigor 
and luxuriance of growth and blossom. I 
like to know that the balbs, and more espe- 
cially the small, early-floweriny varieties, 
are safely in their places under the svil. ‘Lo 
ensure being able to do this bulbs should 
be ordered early in the season as delay in 
delivering often occurs. 

There are other plants beside bulbs that 
make our spring gardens teautiful, and 
these also must have attention at our hands 
during the autumn. Seedlings of Myosotis, 
tufted Pansies, and Polyanthus should now 
be moved to their flowering quarters. Like 
the bulbs, many of these spring-flowering 
perennials flourish and flower luxuriantly 
under deciduous trees. So few people seem 
to realise this; we see formal beds and 
borders planted with tkese things, while all 
the time they are far fitter subjects for the 
wilder portions of the garden, except, per- 
haps, the tufted Pansies. Let thvse who 
wish for really artistic gardens plant their 
Forget-me-nots and Polyanthus, and many 
other spring-flowering subjects, with regard 
to their setting, with a due sense of the fit- 
ness of the-plant to the position chosen for 
it, and they will find new pleasure and 
delight in their gardens, new possibilities, 
and new scope for their energies. 


LAYING OUT A GARDEN. 


Masses of color should be the aim in 
preference to individual plants. 1t would 
be a reflection upon the intelligence of the 
reader to say that the tall-growing subjects 
should be at the back of the bed, so I will 
omit the remark and give the names of a 
few suitable-perennials. At the rear, Cam- 
panula latifolia and C. pyramidalis will give 
dark and light blue shades respectively, 
while ©. p. alba is a fine white variety. Tke 
Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) will also be 
found useful, Amellus major (with a large 
violet-purple flower; Nove Angliw 10seus 
(a delicate white tint), and Vurity (a white, 
of large size), being especially good. The 
first-named will require a position in the 
centre of the border, being of dwarf habit. 
Among the varieties of Helianthus, D. 
Dewar is worthy of mention. The flowers 
are large, bright yellow in color, and the 
petals are twisted like those of a Cactus 
Dahlia, giving the flower a most curious 
appearance. In front of these we might 
plant Campanulas in variety. C. persici- 
folia grandiflora is a large double blue, very 
useful for cutting. OC. glomerata, with 
bluish-violet flowers in terminal clusters, 
has a very attractive appearance, and there 
are also white and pale lilac forms. At the 
end of the border I would plant a Cytisus, 
perhaps better known as the Laburnum. 

_ For the front portion of the border there 
is a host of subjects to select from. We 
might plant a clump of the Red-hot Poker 
plant (Tritonia uvaria). This grows higher 
than the majority of the plants suitable for 
this position in the border, but a tall pillar 
of flowers here and there breaks up the 
level surface, and relieves the sameness of 
the bed, so to speak. The medium and 
dwarf herbaceous Phloxes, both late and 
early flowering, are useful and very effec- 
tive in ciumps. Papaver nudicaule ¢(the 
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Iceland Poppy), with its yellow and deep 
orange flowers, makes a grand show, and is 
very useful for cutting. The annual 
Poppies are also of great service in this 
border, and, while speaking of annuals, 
mention may be made of the Antirrhinnum. 
I always have one or two clumps in the 
front part of the perennial border, and if 
the flower-stems are cut off when fading, « 
second show may be expected before the 
season is over. Spircoi palmata, with its 
large, palm-like leaves and clusters of 
crimson flowers, is a grand plant, and one 
well worth cultivating, as indeed are most 
of the Spires. An edging of one or more 
of the dwarf Saxifrages will make a good 
finish-off to our bed. S. aretioides, form- 
ing thick cushions of green, dotted over 
with bright yellow flowers, might be alter- 
nated with S. muscoides purpurga, whicle 
bears countless numbers ot purple flowers. 
S. oppositifolia is of a dwarf, spreading 
habit, and bears flowers of a rosy hue. 
Really, the number of plants suitable for 
the perennial border is so numerous that 
the only satisfactory method of dealing with 
this portion of the garden is to consult the 
catalogue of a reliable nurseryman, and 
select according to one’s fancy. A good help 
in making a selection is to go round your 
neighbor's garden, make a note of what he 
possesses, and then buy—something en- 
tirely different! . There is nothing creates 
an interest in gardening like the possession 
of a uniqne collection of plants. An un- 
common plant is always considered difficult 


to grow by the outsider, and a gardenful of - 


them would have a simply staggering effect, 
and give the owner a wholly undeserved 
character for horticultural knowledge. 
Dean Hole, in his book, ‘‘ Our Gardens,” 
gives a very concise summary of what a 
garden should be—‘‘ There should be more 
grass and less gravel, more flowers and less 
bare soil, more curves and fewer straight 
lines and angles, moie hardy and not so 
many half-hardy plaots, more arrangement 
and less disorder, more shrubs (evergreen 
and golden) to cheer the ungenial day.” 
H. BrencHLEY. 
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GARDEN ACCESSORIES. 


ARCHES. 

The character of many small gardens de- 
pends to a great extent on what I may call 
accessories. Among them, arches must 
always hold a high place. Many people 
will, I expect, by bitter experience, have 
certain climbers, and noticeably Roses, 
refuse to flourish when trained to gal- 
vanised iron or wire-netting. This fact has 
been proved over and over again, so that if 
we decide on having these arches, they 
should be painted, as the evil effect on the 
Roses is thus overcome. 

For picturasqueness, many prefer wooden 
arches. If these are introduced into sub- 
urban or town gardens they should not be 
of too rustic a character, as it is out of 
keeping of the style of the town garden 
generally; but should be made of wood 
that has been sawn up by a carpenter, and 
the arches constructed on the simplest lines 
possible. There is one serious error that is 
often perpetrated in the making of arches - 
they are not made sufficiently high. Both 
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for decorative effect, and for ease in walking 
mnder them—even when wearing a high 
hat—this point should be considered. 

Ivy.clad arches are not seen as often as 
they might be. They are objects that may 
be enjoyed in summer and winter alike, and 
on that account deserve to be placed in 
sight of the house windows. I know one 
such arch that, in addition to the Ivy, has a 
climbing Rose to enhance its beauty ir 
summer. The large-leaved and uncommon 
Trish Ivy has been chosen, and few things 
that the garden contains are more decora- 
ive than this massive archway. 

A.deep arch, asa porch to the summer- 
hhouse, makes this a picturesque instead of 
unsightly object, as too often it is, Ivy, 
however, should not be used in such a 
position, lest it tend to darken the interior 
of the summer-house, but some of the 
Clematises, a spring-flowering variety, and 
in conjunction with it one that flowers later 
in the season, make ideal subjects. Or, 
azain, cluster Roses. and with them some 
Major Convolvulus—one of the most charin- 
ing summer climbers it is possible to culti- 
vate—make delightful summer pictures. A 
long, straight garden path gains immensely 
in picturesqueness by being spanned by 
several of these arches, and they are a 
means of introducing color at a height of 
‘several feet from the ground; and at the 
same time a long line of tubs, well filled 
with flowering plants, such as Hydrangeas, 
Agapanthus, Lilies, or even standard and 
miniature shrubs, is distinctly a decorative 
feature, especially in those gardens where a 
certain tiim formality is desired to. be 
accentuuted. To gain the best possible 
effect the plants must be in a buoyantly 
healthy condition, for nothing looks more 
forlorn than to see starved and limp plant 
life, so to speak, on show, their roots con- 
fined, ana unable to seek nourishment 
Leyond the limits of the tubs. Well-cared 
for, however, these specimen plants are 
valuable garden accessories, 

Frowerine Hepes 

are seldom seen, but they can become 
charming features in the garden, and if a 
hedge is necessary, surely, if it is possible, 
it is well to choose something that shall 
Jend its quota of color to the general effect. 
It then answers # double purpose—it forms 
the necessary screen, and it 1s a flowering 
subject. : 

A low hedge, yet high enough to screen 
the cabbages from view, may be made by 
planting Lavender. ‘This maintains its 
silyery-green foliage, may be allowed to go 
all unpruned, as it is one of the tidiest and 
neateet of plants, and if it gets too wide can 
be cut back to trim neatness again, A 
hedga of Lavender in full floweris a charm- 
ing sight—and smell, too—and can be 
quickly formed. Really large pieces put 
into the ground will strike root and grow 
quite as well as small bits of new growth, 
and within a year a delightful miniature 
hedge will result. If the cuttings are put 
in fairly close at the time of planting, 
alternate ones can be withdrawn the next 
season to give sufficient room for develop- 
ment. : 

Spirsea Lumalda, a small, compact*shrub, 
covered with pink flowers in summer, is 
another admirable plant for the purpose in 
question. It is very decorative in effect, 


and blossoms at the time of year when 
flowering shrubs are scarce. It has the 
merit, too, of remaining in flower for a 
long period. This Spireea is especially suit- 
able fur a moist situation, and where the soil 
is inclined to be heavy and rich. 

Roses, again, make an ideal hedge if the 
proper kinds are selected. The making and 
training of such a hedge is a most interest- 
ing pastime, and, when fully grown, should 
be a grand feature of great decorative 
value. Some of the old, but trusty, Hybrid 
Perpetuals, like General Jacqueminot, or 
Dupuy Jamain, make a glorious mass of 
color, while, for length of blooming, few 
varieties can exceed the Monthly or China 
Roses. It need hardly be said that one 
variety only should be chosen. I should 
imagine that the Hybrid Tea Camoens 
would be highly successful thus treated, 
and, for brilliancy of tone and wealth of 
blossom, hard to beat. F. M. WeEtts. 


TRENCHING GROUND IN WINTER. 


At this season of the year every advan- 
tae of fine, open weather should be taken 
to increase the fertility of the soil in our 
gardens. The minds of most persons will 
at once revert to the vegetable garden as 
being the quarter in which trenching most 
directly applies. It is an invaluable aid in 
the kitchen garden, but equally so in the 
flower garden, and the new beds which are 
to be devoted to the growth of evergreens 
and ornamental trees. j 

By trenching, I mean the breaking up of 
the soil to a depth varying from eighteen to 
thirty inches. 

The advantages derived from the judi. 
cious breaking up of the land are not as yet 
fully appreciated. Three parts of our 
garden ground is left untouched from the 
time the crops are cleared off in the autumn 
until the warm spring days come rouud, 
and remind the gardener that once more 
Nature is waiting for the sowing of the 
seeds. And if the surface remains clogged 
and undisturbed, full crops cannot be pro- 
duced from the seeds sown, and nothing less 
than a full crop should satisfy us. 

Do not wait until the spring before 
letting in the air and warmth, as well as the 
keen frosts, into the land, but commence to 
trench forthwith. 

Trenching should be dong well, and not 
“‘scamped;” therefore take sufficient time 
about the work, and if ten rods cannot be 
properly dealt with in one season, be con- 


‘tent to do five, and leave the rest until 


another winter. 

The proper tools to use are a clean spade 
and a strong garden fork. Examine the 
surface of this plot before commencing to 
trench it, and if one part is lower than 
another endeavor to make any equality 
good during the process of trenching. 

A piece of ground forty feet wide may be 
divided into two parts, the soil from one 
half (twenty feet) being taken out and 
simply placed at the end of the other half; 
it will then be available for filling in the 
trench, when the whole piece of ground has 
been dug. Take one half and trench it 
through to the other end, and to fill up the 
last trench bring the soil from the other 
half. Its removal will open out the trench 


on the last portioa to be dug, which will be 
finished off by using the soil taken out at 
the commencement. : 

By this method very little labor in wheel- 
ing soil to a distance is incurred. If, how- 
ever, the piece of ground is a narrow one, 
from four to six yards wide, the soil taken 
out of the first trench may be at once 
wheeled to the other end in readiness for 
filling up the hole at the last; thus the 
whole piece of ground would be trenched in 
one breadth instead of in two. ms 

The soil in the bottom of the trench 
should be broken up, but leave it below, 
and do not bring it to the surface. The top 
soil ought to be left in as rough a condition 
as possible; the winter frosts, rains, and air 
will thus enter in more freely, and, in the 
spring-time, it will rake down freely, and 
be in the best condition for the reception of 
seeds and plants. 

Trenching may be done until quite late in 
the spring, but the sooner after the winter 
sets in the better will be the results. 

Manure may be incorporated with clayey 
soil at the time of trenching, in the autumn, 
but it is better to delay the application of 
manure until the spring where a very light 
soil is being dealt with. 

When trenching ground a note should be 
taken of the result to the crops. 

DELAMERE. 


RUGOSA ROSES. 


Although the value of the Rosa rugosa 
has been recognised since its introduction, 
now a good many years ago, it is rarely 
that any introduction maintains its popu- 
larity to such a great degree as this has, up 
to the present day. Its well doing every- 
where is the main cause of this. It. 
matters not whether in city or country, the 
growth is satisfactory. Its very good ap- 
pearance near cities is in a great measure 
owing to its doing so much better than 
other varieties in similar situations, and 
this good doing is no doubt owing to its. 
thick leaves, enabling them to withstand 
the smoke and dust associated with such 
localities. ee 

This rose makes an admirable hedge for 
a boundary line; it is so hardy, so bushy,. 
and so ornamental in leaf, flower, and fruit. 
It needs but little trimming, only enough to 
keep it in place, as the plant’s habit is to 
grow bushy and not tall. As a hedge it 
becomes so broad and bushy in time that a. 
wide space must be allowed it when set. 
The plants could be set red and white- 
flowered alternately if desired, as both 
grow exactly alike. 

- Propagation of these plants is carried on 

by layering, by seed sowing, and by cut- 
tings chiefly. layering is always a sure 
way, but seed sowing is the best of all. 
Gather the large pods in winter, pound 
them until the pulp can be washed away 
from the seed. ‘Then preserve the seed in 
damp soil, in a cool place, until spring, sow- 
ing it then outdoors as early as possible, 
and every seed should grow. It is true that 
rugosa roses give us their best display of 
flowers in spring, but all through the 
summer at intervals there are blossoms 
appearing, even to the last day of autumn. 
—‘‘ Florists Exchange.” 
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SCIENTIFIC, 


- THe Soranums. 

The Solanums have an undivided corolla 
uclosing the ovary. The stamens spring 
from the corolla and are as many in number 
as the flower has lobes. The leaves aro 
alternate, undivided, and withont stipules. 
The calyx remains after the corolla withers. 
The anthers face inwards. Seeds numerous 
and flattened. 

The genus is well represented in bot 
field and garden. The potato with its 
underground tubers, or really buds, is a 
well-known staplo article of food. As 
usually grown continuously from sets it is 
“apt to deteriorate, and needs to be re- 
started from seeds. aL YE 

The tobacco is perhaps too well known 
trom its prepared leaves, but an allied 
‘species is sometimes seen in gardens, the 
Wicotiana affinis. This handsome plant has 
a long tube, adapted for fertilisation by 
moths, and to attract these the flower is 
white, and strongly scented, especially at 
dusk when moths are about. On the other 
hand, to repel ants and small, unsuitable 
flies, the stem is sticky and of an unpleasant 
odor. The plant is generally liberally 
sprinkled with adhering victims. The 
tomato, capsicum, Cape gooseberry, egg- 
plant, and our native kangaroo apple are 
also articles of food. Belladonna, henbane, 
and stramonium are used in medicine. In 
the garden we find Datura, with its large, 
spiny capsules crowded with seeds; the 
violet-flowered ichromo; the cestrums; and 
the favorite florists’ flower, petunia. Sola- 
num Wendlandii remains long in flower, 
and is an effective climber with large 
purplish flowers. 


_ PYRETHRUM ROSEUM. 


This beautiful herbaceous plant is per- 
fectly hardy and of easy cultivation and 
one that with ordinary care will give an 
abundance of bloom year after year. It 
will thrive in any ordinary garden soil and 
in almost any situation, provided it is given 
plenty of light; but it responds readily to 
liberal treatment, and the size and richness 
of the flowers produced under such condi- 
tions will amply repay for a little extra 
trouble. Propagation is easy, either by 
division or seeds. If the plants are to be 
ilivided, the earlier in the spring it can be 
done the better, as the plants will receive 
less check; and if good-sized divisions aro 
plented they can be counted on to flower 
freely the first season. If propagation is 
to be effected by seeds, the best time 
to sow them is just as soon as : they 
are ripe; but the exact date depends 
on the earliness or lateness of the 
season. Sown then, nice plants will be 
procured before autumn, when they should 
be set where they are intended to bloom. 
The seedlings should not be left in the seed 

~ bed, however, until time for the final 
planting, but will be much benefited by 
being pricked out into a bed of well pul- 
verized soil as soon as the seedlings are fit 
to handle. We find a cold frame an excel- 
Tont place for this purpose, as here we have 
ahe plants under control and can water 
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better and shade easier after planting than 
can possibly be dene in the open ground. 

Seeds can also be sown in spring, and 
although the plants will not bloom tho first 
season they will be larger for autumn 
planting. Among the old plants we often 
find a good supply of seedlings from self- 
sown seed; these are all right to lift and 
use where colors are a matter of no imp r- 
tance. But we find that the finer varieties 
do not produce seeds so freely as some of 
the poorer ones, hence if self-sown plants 
are relied on the strain soon runs itself out. 

In the shades of color, pink predomi- 
nates, running from very light to very dark. 
Different forms of pure white are included, 
also maroon and crimson. These last two 
shades are the showiest, but are the hardest 
to procure and the hardest to perpetuate 
from seed, so that only by careful selection 
and careful handling can the full range of 
colors be preserved. 

There are some beautiful double forms 
and varieties which can only be perpetuated 
by division. A few doubles may be repro- 
duced from seed, but they cannot be de- 
pended on to come true, and when a good 
double is procured the best plan is to keep 
dividing as fast as possible until a stock has 
been procured. ‘The flowers are mostly 
solitary, the doubles uearly always so, but 
some of the single varieties produce several 
flowers on one stem. 

All of the varieties are admirably 
adapted for cutting, producing stems of two 
feet and over which are clothed with 
graceful feathery foliage ; and as the stems 
‘are always strong enough to hold the 
flowers erect they make up a beautiful vase. 
Their lasting qualities are of the best. In 
-a moderately cuol room we have often kept 
the flowers cut in good condition for over a 
‘week. sa t 

In the vicinity of New York the plants 
-winter all right without any protection, but 
we find that for the young plants especially 
a slight covering of leaves, or litter, is ad- 
vantageous, and that given this they will 
start away stronger in the spring than they 
will do where no protection is afforded. _ 

This winter we tried a couple of plants in 
the forcing house, lifting them about the 
same time and giving them the same treat- 
ment.as we do spirea, but the experiment 
was not a success; though we got the 
flowers all right, they were small, and, in a 
‘good many cases, deformed, so we have 
made up our mind that this pyrethrum will 
never be much of a success as a forcing 
plant,—‘ Florists Exchange.” 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


GRASSES IN POTS. 
- Where pot plants are required for deco- 
ration throughout the year the object 
aimed at is, of course, to supply as great a 
variety as possible. Several of our hardy. 
grasses readily lend themselves to pot cul- 
ture, and by their means some light and 
pleasing groups can. be formed in the green. 
house during the summer months, added 
to which they are extremely useful. Being 
at their best during the summer, just when 
the greenhouse is usually supplied with a 
great wealth of flowering plants, these 
grasses serve to tone down any strong 
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color which often. prevails at that season 
of the year. Where needed only for cut- 
ting from, the seed may be sown in the 
open ground during the showery weather of 
April, when it will soon germinate and 
grow away freely. In pots, however, these 
grasses are most appreciated before the out- 
door ones are sufficiently advanced to be 
effective. To ensure this, a good plan is to 
sow the seed from the middle of February 
to a corresponding period in March, ac- 
cording to the weather and other conside- 
rations, for should it be very cold and dull 
nothing is gained by sowing it then, as 
given bright, open weather it quickly ger- 
minates. 

There are two methods of treating these 
grasses in pots, one being to prick them off 
when large enough to handle, and the 
other to sow them in pots in which they 
are to flower. This latter plan is the bet- 
ter, the principal consideration being not 
to sow the seed too thickly, as when the 
plants are overcrowded much of their 
beauty is lost. Pots of any size may be 
used, but the most useful are those 5 in. 
or 6 in. in diameter, as they are handier 
than larger ones. A small amount of 
drainage, yet sufficient to be effectual, with 
a good holding soil suits the various grasses. — 
To accomplish this, one good crock in the 
bottom of the pot is enough, when the soil 
may be put in and pressed down fairly 


firmly, leaving in the case of those with 


minute seeds a space of about half an inch 
‘from the rim of the pot, and. rather more 
for the larger oneés.. Loam lightened: with 
a little decayed manure and sand will form 
‘a very suitable compost. . The seed. having 
been thinly sown and lightly covered, the 
pots may beplacedinacoldframe and kept 
pretty close till germination takes place, 
which, with briglt weather, will not be 
long. Plenty of air should be given to en- 
courage as sturdy a growth as possible, but 
even then in most cases some slight support 
will be necessary forthe plantsasthey grow 
up. The practice so popular with mar- 
ket growers . for . the support of 


many plants is to isert four sticks 


at-equal distances apart around the 
and pass a piece 
‘of stout thread or matting from one to the 
‘other, giving it a twist around each stick 
‘to hold all in, position. If this be done 
‘directly the plants are tall enough the 
foliage which is produced afterwards will 
hide both sticks and ties, while at the same 
time the plants will be prevented from fall- 
ing about. As the pots get full of roots 
the plants must not be allowed to suffer 
from want of water, otherwise the follage 
will soon get sickly. 

- Some ‘of the best grasses for this treat- 
ment ate the dwarf-growing Agrostis pul- 
chella, the taller, yet even more delicate, 
A. nebulosa, and both forms of the Quaker 
or Totter Grass (Briza maxima and B. 
minor). Hordeum jubatum, the long 
barley-like awns of which are of a purplish 
tint when young, but when mature soon 
fall to pieces. will also he fonnd vseful. 
Tisgnrus cyatus, with its. white downy 
heeds surported on slender stalks, also does 
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well in pots, and is very distinct from any- 
thing else, while to these may be added the 
loose-growing Bromus brizeformis. Seeds 
of the above are readily obtained and most 
seedsmen now keep a well-assorted collec- 
tion of ornamental grasses, as many are 
available for sowing in the open ground 
that will not succeed in pots. 
EVERLASTING FLOWERS FOR 
WINTER: USE. 


Where numerous tall vases require fill- 
ing for the winter months and suitable 
flowers are not over-plentiful, various kinds 
of everlasting flowers and grasses are use- 
ful, and make an agreeable change. 
Honesty ranks as one of the best; the shin- 
ing silvery seed-pods when prepared are 
very showy and last a long time in good 
condition, and it is also valuable in the 
herbaceous border in early summer, when. 
the purple and white flowers are freely 
produced. There is only one thing that 
tells against the growing of Honesty in 
the herbaceous borders for use during the 
winter—its untidy appearance after the 
flowers have faded and when the seed-pods 
are forming. The remedy, then, is to 
grow a batch of plants in some part of the 
kitchen garden for winter use only. With 
good culture Honesty grows from 3 ft. to 
4 ft. high. The plants should be pulled 
up-when thoroughly dry and hung up in 
‘a cool, airy shed to dry gradually for ten 
days, when the outer covering of the seed- 
pods can be easily taken off, leaving no- 
thing but the shining silvery centre. They 
should be again hung up in the same quar- 
ters until required for use. 

The Pearl Cudweed (Gnaphalium mar- 
garitaceum) is valuable for winter use, but 
not often employed for this purpose. The 
flower-heads are produced on stout stalks 
froin 2 ft. to 3 ft. long; the fully expanded 
blossoms have their outer petals white, the 
centre pale yellow; the unexpanded bulbs 
have a scaly appearance, silvery-white. 
The leaves are woolly, and should be strip- 
ped off when the stems are gathered, hang- 
ing the flowers up in bunches to dry gradu- 
- ally in a cool, airy shed. If laid in the 

- sun they dry too fast, shrivelling the stems 
and discoloring the flower-heads. Beyond 
its value for winter decoration, this Gna- 
phalium is much appreciated as a summer- 
flowering herbaceous subject 

Helichrysum is the most common species 
of everlasting flowers, and probably the 
most useful of all, as it can be had in such 
a variety of colors from the bracteatum 
type, from pure white to scarlet-crimson, 
with innumerable tints between. They 
ought to be cut in a variety of stages, from 
small buds to fully expanded blossoms, to 
obtain the widest range of variety. Heli- 
chrysums are very suitable for small as 
well as tall vases, and for bouquets and 
wreaths. The same treatment is required 
for these as for the preceding in the way 
of harvesting the flowers. 

Rhodanthes are valuable not only when 
grown in pots, but for winter use in a cut 
state; being slim in appearance, they lend 
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themselves to tasteful arrangement in 
small vases for drawing-room, decoration. 
Sown. several seeds in 3-in. pots m March 
in a cold frame, and afterwards planted out 
in rich soil in a warm position, they grow 
freely and flower profusely. They can be 
had in separate colors of carmine, rose, 
crimson, white, and yellow. The flowers 
coughs to be fully expanded before cut, 
which should be done with ag long stalks 
as possible. 

Winter Cherry (Physalis) is not exactly 
deserving of being classed among everlast- 
ing flowers, although it is a capital sub- 
ject for winter decoration. The beauty of 
this plant consists in the bright red cherry- 
like fruits inside a large inflated calyx. 
Under good cultivation stems bearing 
many fruits can be cut from | ft. to 2 ft. 
long, but for keeping during the winter 
should becéme thoroughly matured before 
being cut. : 

Acrocliniums, rose and white, and the 
larger variety called grandiflorum of the 
roseum type, make capital winter orna- 
ments for vases; being single-flowered om 
long, slender stems, they can be lightly 
arranged in a mass or mixed with other 
things. Seed should be sown in 
a cold frame, the seedlings pricked out 
in light soil in a frame, and afterwards 
planted in rich compost in a thoroughly 
exposed situation. The flowers should be 
cut when young, as they retain their colors 
better in that state. 

Aphelexis of the macrantha type, culti- 
vated as greenhouse specimens, are most 
useful in producing flowers for winter after 
they have served their purpose as exhibi- 
tion plants during the summer. The flow- 
ers last a long time after being cut, and 
give pleasing shades of pink. 

Statice profusa, another pleasing sub- 
ject, ig appreciated by many in. a cut state 
for winter use, as blue flowers, even of the 
everlasting type, are rare. The flowers 
ought to be cut before they commence to 
turn pale on the plant, as the color is better 
preserved and the flowers fresher too, con- 
sequently in better condition to stand the 
winter months in a cut state. 

Bulrushes of both the narrow and broad- 
leaved types make capital winter orna- 
ments for large halls where an imposing 
group is required. Mixed with Pampas 
Grass plumes, Bulrushes have a good effect. 
When fully in bloom they should be gath- 
ered, being cut with long stems, as they 
are so much more ornamental in that way 
than when only a few inches long. Many 
kinds of native grasses can be employed to 
give a winter effect if cut and preserved at 
the right time—when fully expanded just 
before the seeds commence to fall from the 

‘heads. 

The flowering sprays of the now well- 
known Lace Flower (Gypsophila panicu- 
lata) and Statice latifolia are also very use- 
ful when cut and dried for winter decorar 
tion. The Sea Hollies (Eryngiums), too, 
may be cut and dried in the same way. 

PLANTS FOR ROCK GARDEN. 

Quite a large number of plants of the 
free-growing sort are not at all fastidious, 
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such, for instance, as the whole family of 
Aubrietias, a large number of the dwarf 
Campanulas, a variety of Gentians, while 
such as G. asclepiadea and G. Andrewsil 
prefer a moister place and some shade also- 
You could, however, make a feature of 
Sempervivums, Sedums, Saxifrages of seve- 
ral sections, the dwarf Irises, such asx 
pumila, nudicaulis, olbiensis, stylosa, and 
a few of the bulbous Irises, which cannot 
now be planted, as the season is too far 
advanced. Other suitable things may be 
found in the dwarf Phloxes, the alpine 
Pinks, alpine Poppies and Polygonums, 
Megaseas, Arnebia, Thymus, Iberis, Trap 
zolum polyphyllum, Arenarias, alpine 
Asters, CEnotheras, Anemones in variety; 
Adonis, a selection of hardy Opuntias, He- 
lianthemums, and many more. Many of 
the smaller bulbous plants—Scillas,.Chion— 
odoxa, Snowdrops, Muscaris, Leucojums, 
the dwarf Daffodils, and others—if plant- 
ed in the autumn will produce a fine effect 
in the early spring months. Al] this, how- 
ever, depends upon the extent of the work. 


WINTER FLOWERS FOR PERSONAT 
WEAR. 


It follows, as a matter of course, that 
those desirous of haying a supply of flowers 
for personal wear during the winter can 
only ensure a continuance by having access 
to a house properly heated. There are rare 
exceptions, like the Hellebore, whose pure 
white blossoms are to be had out of doors 
in the depth of winter under a handlight, 
but for a supply of blooms we must look 
to other things under glass. One of the 
most useful for making up into sprays, &e., 
is the Bouvardia. It is with me now in 
full beauty. There are, for instance, the 
double white Alfred Neuner, President 
Garfield, double pink, and singles like Pre- 
sident Cleveland, red, and Candidissima, 
white. Chrysanthemums will naturally 
suggest themselves to the minds of many, 
and the later the varieties the more ac- 
ceptable as the winter goes on—size of 
bloom ig not aimed at so much as neat bloe 
soms for the coat. What neater for wear 
‘could one have than the spraysof Chrysan- 
themum Snowdrop, now so rarely seen? 
Azaleas, Roman Hyacinths, double Primu- 
las, Gyclamens, Heliotropes, Abutilons, are 
all suited to the purpose mentioned, 
whilst’ Roses in pots or on the roof wilk 
provide many choice blooms as the spring 
wears on. he growing of the subjects 
mentioned to have flowers all winter en- 
tails more in the matter of preparation and 
providing for a succession than keeping the 
house up to a high temperature—indeed, 
it is rather the house where a uniform heat 
is found where winter blooms are mostly 
found—Lranurst. 


_ 


AUTUMN SOWN ANNUALS. 


In these go-ahead days of cheap green- 
houses, in which amateurs and others can 
successfully winter a stock of the orthodox 
hedding plants, there seems to he a lack of 
interest in what—to my mind—is a very 
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beautiful, interesting, and useful class of 
plants. I can remember the first garden 
that Thad charge of; it only boasted two 
.two-light garden frames, and it is needless 
to say that very little in the way of bedding 
stuff was stored there for a summer display. 
‘Consequently, we had to rely chiefly upon 
annuals for filling the beds and borders, 
and I believe that both my employer and 
myself derived as much pleasure and satis- 
faction from those ‘‘ weedy annuals” (as 
Some term them) as many people do from 
their varied assortment of bedding and sub- 
tropical plants. 

It is not to decry the latter that I take up 
my pen to-day, for I am sure our gardens 
are all the brighter for their presence, but 
to awaken interest in a rather neglected 
class of plants. What can be more beau- 
tiful than a few well-grown clumps of Corn- 
flowers, and the autumn-sown plants will 
become double the size of those sown in the 
spring, and will not so quickly succumb to 
a spell of drought. Larkspurs, again. are 
charming subjects, both the branching 
varieties and the Rocket, or Hyacinth- 
‘flowered. They may be had in blue, rose, 
and white, either separately or mixed. The 
‘double Rocket varieties are capital for 
massing, or for ribbon borders, while the 
tall branching kinds are very suitable 
for shrubbery borders, the background of 
the shrubs enhancing their beauty. Again, 
what can be more beautiful than some of 
the newer forms of the Candytuft, especially 
some of the new French hybrid varieties? 
Growing from three-quarters of a foot to a 
foot high, they are charming subjects for 
small beds. But they are all beautiful, and 
the only difficulty is that one cannot grow 
them all. 

Sow thinly in rows, six to nine inches 
apart, in fairly firm, but not over-rich 
ground. The plants may be thinned out so 
‘that they stand clear of each other, and be 
left in the seed-bed till the spring, or they 
may, if more convenient, be sown where 
they are to flower. But where one has the 
time and convenience the best results are 
obtained by pricking out the young plants 
in autumn, when they are about an inch or 
two in height, into nursery beds, and trans- 
planting them in the spring where they are 
to flower. To ensure success, it is necessary 
that the ground should be deeply dug 
during the winter, and enriched with 
manure that is in an advanced state of de- 
composition, such as would be obtained 
from an old hotbed. Work the surface two 
-or three times before planting, to obtaia 
a fine tilth. Lift the young plants very 
-caretully, so as not to break the little root- 
lets more than possible, and if the weather 
is dry when they are being transplanted to 
their flowering quarters, give them a gentle 
watering after planting. Light, feathery 
-sticks may be found necessary to support 
-some of the taller kinds, such .as the 
Schizanthus, Coreopsis, OCorntlowers, etc., 
ut the less the sticks are in evidence the 
better, as formality and ligidity are out of 
place with this class of plants. Appended 
is a list of kinds suitable for autunin sow- 
‘ing :—Alyssum maritimum (Sweet Alys- 
sum), Asperula azurea, Bartonia aurea, 
~Olarkias in variety, ollinsia bicolor, 
Candytufts in variety, Chrysanthemums 


(annual) in variety, Linum grandiflorum, 
-Cimnanthes Douglasii, Nemophila insignis, 
Saponaria calabrica, and S. alba, Schiz- 
anthus in variety, Silenes in variety, Vir- 


ginian Stocks, and Larkspurs in variety. 
W. T. Porter. 


THE WINTER PRESERVATION OF 
VARIOUS BULBS. 


I well remember a grand lot of Gloxinia 
bulbs being packed away in their pots 
between several rows of hot water pipes. 
They were in a dry enough place, to be 
sure, and the results were disastrous. 
When the time arrived for examining the 
bulbs and repotting them they were quite 
dead—dry-rot had destroyed every one. 
There must be discrimination on the part of 
the grower; Achimenes will withstand a 
hot, dry place better than Gloxinias, but 
excessive heat injures these also. They 
will be much shrivelled when turned out of 
the pots in spring, and, although not dead, 
are considerably weakened, and the new 
growth is delayed. 

If placed in a dry corner, where water 
cannot drop upon the pots—these being 
turned on their sides and packed one above 
another—and in a temperature of fifty to 
sixty degrees, they will keep sound. 

Gloxinias require the same treatment, 
but Begonias should have a somewhat 
cooler temperature—one which ranges from 
forty to fifty-five degrees. I have put 
down a fairly wide margin for the tempera- 
ture, because the bulbs will not be harmed 
in the least if the temperature stands at 
forty-five degrees or so for one weel, and 
degrees higher another. But the bulbs 
would be injured if a fixed temperature of, 
say, fifty degrees was maintained in all 
weathers in winter time. 

There may be other precious plants in the 
same house, which might be spoiled, and 
the bulbs, being under the soil in the pots, 
are not subjected to changes in the tem- 
perature sufficiently to be affected by them. 
Moreover, they are in a dormant condition, 
while the plants in the house are growing. 

Withhold water gradually from the soil 
when the bulbs are ripening. FB. 


ARTIFICIAL AGEING OF SEEDS. 
By GeorGes Berar. 
From the Revue Horticole, March 16, 1904. 

If we wish for certain qualities in some 
plants, e.g., cucumbers, vegetable marrows, 
melons, white-headed cabbage, radish, etc., 
we must use seed two or more years old. 
This fact has lone been known to market 
gardeners, and others are gradually learn- 
ing it. It is a custom with some gardeners, 
if they only have fresh seed to make this 
‘(age artificially” as they call it, by carry- 
ing it for a certain time iu their waistcoat 
pocket, thus keeping it at a temperature of 
70° to 80° Fahrenheit. Some incredulity 
may be felt at this statement, but it is an 
oid custom, and perhaps none the worse for 
that. 

In 1829 the Bureau of the National 
Horticultural Society reprinted the follow- 
ing paragraph from the Revue Horticole of 
the sume year :— 

“There are still some old gardeners who 


are in the habit of carrying melon seeds im 


their pocket for a long time before sowing, 


and as they do not, and perhaps cannot, 
explain their reason the younger ones only 
laugh. This habit seems to result from the 


observation that some seeds require a cor- 


tain degree of heat to mature them if they 
are to produce plants perfectly in agreement 
with the grower’s standard. That is to say, 
tlie use of artificial heat is believed to 
advance a seed one year old to the same 
‘stage as one of two years or three years.” 
The author of this article (whose views 
correspond exactly with those expressed at 
the last Horticultural Congress by M. Bazin 
and others) adds—‘‘It is a fact that many 
one year old seeds grow more rapidly than 
older ones, and that fresh melon seecs pro- 
duce a large quantity of male flowers and 
few female, while the contrary is the cise 
with old seeds.” Again, a report sent in to 
the Society for the Encouragement of Hor- 
ticulture ia Prussia states—‘‘ A fresh melon 
seed produces «about 200 times as many 
male flowers as female, a seed three years 
old gives about equal numbers, and a five 
year old seed all female flowers, which have 
to be fertilised from another plant Now, 
what does really happen to old seeds or ta 
those which being carried in the pocket a1e 
kept dry and a sensibly raised temperature? . 
An oxidization of the tissues and living 
fluids of the embryo takes place, and the 
latter thus acquires special properties. For 
seeds live with a slow and almost hidden 
life, not to be detected by our senses, but 
proved experimentally by keeping them in 
a confined place, where, after a certaim 
time, the enclosed air will be found to have 
lost oxygen and gained carbonic acid, 
owing to the respiration of the seeds. Jt 
is quite probable that this respiration is 
quickened by a raised temperature, which 
would explain the importance attached by 
some gardeners to this habit of carryiog im 
their pocket seeds which they wished “to 
make old.’ It would be well not to be in 
too great a hurry to laugh either at these 
facts or the expected results, for it would be 
easy to cite many observations of the sam> 
kind which might even appear more un- 
believeable had we not learned physiolo- 
gists to vouch for them. One of the most 
interesting of these facts concerns one of 
the mushrooms. M. Vieghem tells us in 
his ‘‘ Botanical Treatise,’ and in his ‘‘ Re- 
searches on the Latent Life of Seeds,” that 
the spores of this fungus will not germinate 
after leaving their envelope till they have 
been swallowed by a rabbit aud modified 
by its digestive juices. Having thus 
acquired germinative power they leave the 
body in the excreta and at once develop —R. 


BROWALLIA ELATA FOR WINTER. 

Tn the autumn and winter blue flowers 
are not too abundant, more especially for 
cutting. This plant, although only an an- 
nual, is a most useful blue-flowered plant 
to cut from. It is of the easiest culture, 
and may be had in bloom the greater por- 
tion of the year, provided seed is sown at 
different times. It is very useful during 
the autumn and winter months. When the 
plants are nicely grown they are useful for 
placing in vases. Any plant that can be 
grown quickly and that has such, useful 
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gjualities should be better known. Wher 
strong enough prick out the seedlings, put- 
iting three round a 3-in. pot. Place in a 
ielose frame for a few days, after which re 
move them to a warm spot in the open air. 
When the pots are full of roots, pot into 
Bh in., 6-in., or 8$-in. pots, as the case may 
be. They are then placed in a cold frame, 
and when the weather becomes too cald 
and damp pane to a greenhouse shelf, 
using every effort to keep them dwarf. 
Should a few be needed Bari? they are re- 
amoved into a house with a temperature of 
50 deg. by night. The plants should be 
pinched according to the size they are 
needed and time they are wanted in bloom. 
This Browallia is not particular as to soil 
Loam, old: mushroom manure, and sand, 
two parts of loam to one of manure, adding 
sand enough to keep it open, grow it well. 


° 


OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 
PRUNING FRUIT TREES, 


— 


Pruning 18 @ means to an end. Under 
natural conditions trees are b 


r S regards lizht ge 
nourishment, while dace less iS crauly 
situated becume starved aud drop off. The 
lower limbs uf trees and those within the 
crown become weakened and die-+from lack 
wt sunlight ; then the wind, nature’s 
pruning-knife, comes along and removes the 
dead branch. In this manner, trees are 
coustantly ridding themselves of useless 
branches, and the pruning su effeeted is un- 
doubtedly a benefit to the branches which 
Temalp, and to the general growth and im. 
provement of the treo. Orchard trees, by 
virtue of selection, hybridisation, and euiti- 
vation, are in a highly specialised condition, 
and to be muintained SO must receive special 
treatment. In a sense the fruit tree is a 
Bea for manufacturing fruit, and in- 
no pruning j ; 
ae an pie S one of the means. by 
"most fruit of the best quality in the shortest 
fime, and to keep up the output for the 
Jongest possible period. A ccrrect under- 
standing, thereforé of this Machine and all 
ats working parts is ‘necessary to its most 
successful manipulation. : 

It is as well to begin with the tree from 
the very start, which is at the time when it 
38 transplanted from ‘the nursery to the 
orchsrd, as a good beginning is half the 
battle. Assuming that a trec is about to be 
planted out, the first thing to do is to 
examine the roots carefully to ascertaia how 
they fared in their removal frum the nur- 
Sery, as it is often found that the roots have 
been badly mutilated, especially in this 
“ountry, where proper tree-lifters or diggers 


ade to manufacture the ~ 


are seldom used. Before planting all roots 
which have heen broken or damaged should 
be cut away, and all the young roots cut 
back to from within 6 to S inches of the tap 
root. All small roots may be removed, 
leaving only the larger ones, as by digging 
up 4 tree which has been planted for some 
time it will be found, except in very rare 
cases, that the very small roots never throw 
out any young rootlets, but wither away and 
die, becoming a hiding-place, perhaps, for 
the white ants, which often in time, through 
such medium, take possession of the tree 
and cause its ultimate death. The roots 
should be cut with a sharp knife, and in 
such manner that when the tree is planted 
the cut will face downward. By cutting 
this way, new roots, which will form or 
rather grow from the cut, will have a ten- 
dency to grow in tbe required direction 
—downward. The next step to consider is 
how the top of the tree shall be dealt with. 
This, of course, will depend largely on the 
age of the tree in question. If a two or 
three-year-old nursery tree, it may be ad- 
visable to leave either three or four short 


Hig. 1 Fig. 2 
arms (as shown in figs. 1 and 2), as it is 
found that if the head is cut away, and only 
a straight trunk left, the top of the tree 
may not shoot, but will die, and the tree 
shoot from the root. ‘This is often the case 
with the peach, but where a few shvots are 
left this danger is avoided. If a well- 
grown yearling tree I would prefer cutting 
it back to a single stem (Fig. 3). It must 
be borne in mind always that in moving a 
tree it loses the greater portion of its roots, 
and that in consequence the remaining roots 
are unable to sufficiently support or nourish 
the growth above ground, for which the 
whole root system was tntended. We must 
therefore shorten the top in such a way as 
to re-establish the lost equilibrium, and the 
planter must bear in mind that it is always 
better to cut a newly-planted tree back 
rather severely than to leave it with too 
much top, as by so doing it will recover 
more quickly, and in the end make a much 
better tree. It will be seen by a reference 
to the figures shown that although the 
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Fig. 7 


young trees may be about the same size> 
and shape when planted, yot, after the first 
pruning, they may present the shapes and. 
forms illustrated. 

After the first summer’s growth, and be-- 
fore the second pruning, they will present 
about the above appearance. (See Figs. 4, 
5, and 6.) 

By adopting a system of allowing only 
one leader or main branch to grow from. 
each of the shoots (Figs. 1 and 2), and 
three starting from different points around. 
the trunk of Fig. No. 3, the tree will pre-- 
sent a fairly good appearance at the time of 
the first winter’s pruning (that is, the- 
winter twelve months after the tree was 
planted in orchard form), which pruning: 
will consist in cutting back severely, leaving: 
each arm or branch about 15 inches in. 
length. When the tree represented by Fig. 


-6 is pruned it will have only four arnis left, 


as shown in Fig. 8; and Figs. 4 and 6 will: 
have only three arms each left, as shown in 
Figs. 7 and 9. It may be considered by 
many that this is a rather drastic treatment 
of young trees, but it must be remembered. 


Sorte 
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Fig, 8 
that while the tree is young our object is to. 
80 train it as to produce a well-balanced 
tree with good strong arms, and that in 
consequence, until the tree is three years 
old, our aim is to attain this, which is best 
accomplished by pruning for shape and: 


Fig. 9 


strength and not for fruit. In performing 
the work it is often necessary to prune so 
as to spread the tree, as many trees are of” 
very upright-growing habit, and therefore, 
it is usually best to cut to an outside bud,_ 
cutting the branch diagonally across, as in 
this way itis more easily severed, and the. 
risk of bruising the back is reduced to a. 
minimum. 

During the second summer’s growth the. 
tree will require as much labor, or even 
more, spent upon it in directing and guiding - 
its growth, as, by the removal of certain 
young shoots and the encouragement of: 
others, the secondary arms can be started 
from almost any point; and where the trees 
are given this summer attention the task left 
for the pruner in the winter is very light. 
The second winter the trees would present. 
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Fig = 
an appearance similar to those shown in 
Figs. 10, 11, and 12; and after pruning 
operations should have the appearance of 


those shown in Figs. 18, 14, and 15 respec- 
tively. When Fig. 14 has four main arms 
and eight secondary branches, and Figs. 13 
aud 15 have each six secondary branches, 
the extreme points of which are now from 
24 to 28 in. from the trunk, it will be found 
that some of the branches are stronger than 
others, and, therefore, during the summer 
pruning the stronger growing branches 
should be kept in cheek and the weaker 
ones given more freedom when it will be 
found that the weaker ones will make up 
the ground they have lost. 

By the end of the third year the trees 
will have put on a good strong growth, and 


Fig. 16 
~will be well formed trees, as shown by Fig. 
16, and will, when cut back {as indicated, 
present a good strong foundation for the 
future tree, with sufficient fruiting wood to 
carry a crop sufficiently large for its age— 
that is, providing it is a tree that reaches 


puberty at this age. Many varieties of 
apples, pears, and other fruits will not 
arrive at the bearing staga until they are 
much older. 


FRUIT TREES, &c., IN 


MULCHING 
WINTER. 


We cannot but maintain the opinion, 
‘based on many years’ experience, that, as a 
rule (there may be exceptions, of cotrse, as 
+o every other rule), it is unnecessary, and 
very freqnently injurious, to mulch hardy 
fruit trees, Roses, etc., with manure during 
‘the winter. The practice is a common one, 


Fig, Il 
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Fig, 12 
particularly in some districts, but that does 


not prove it to be correct, by any means. 
The majority of our outdoor fruits, including 


Fig. 15 


the apple, pear, plum, cherry, &c., are per- 
fectly hardy subjects, aud consequently they 
require no protection, in principle— in fact, 
are better without it, in most cases. Beyond 
this, a mulch of manure. or anything of the 
kind, excludes from the soil around the 
trees the undoubtedly beneficial effects of 
the air, frost, etc., and in the case of a 
naturally heavy or damp staple, frequently 
induces a sour and unwholesome condition, 
which is decidedly prejudicial to healthy 
root formation and the consequent well- 
being of the tree. Again, supposing that 
nothing of this kind occurs, and the tree 
forms fresh roots freely, the tendency of the 
mulch is to draw these close up to, or pos- 
sibly right on to, the surface of the soil ; 
and when the mulch is removed, dug in, or 
blown away in the spring, leaving these 


surface roots bare, the natural and only 


consequence is that they become dried up 
or withered, and probably killed, by the 
drying winds of spring or the heat and 
frequent drought of the early summer— 
again to the detriment of the trees. Further 
still, there is nothing worse for fruit trees of 
any kind than to disturb their roots in any 
way, as by digging or forking in, however 
lightly, such a mulch, in the spring—if 
anything of the kind is done at all, it 
should be in the autumn, and as early as 


possible even then, Lastly, there can be no. 


doubt that the proper time to mulch fruit or 
rose trees, etc., if at all, isin the spring or 
early summer, and not in the winter. At 
the former season if checks evaporation, 
shields the roots from drought and hot sun, 
as well as feeding them, saves watering, 
and does good, instead of harm, in every 
way. 
TREES IN DAMP GROUND. 

When asked the best trees to plant in 
wet ground the one addressed has not an 
easy question to answer. But, in a general 
way, almost all trees will grow in wet 
ground, provided there be a good drainage, 
or enough of it that circulation of water 


tik 
goes on constantly. It is wet ground from 
stagnant water that kills trees. Our valleys 
are constant illustrations of this. Water 
may-be above ground in some seasons, 
especially in winter, yet trees grow there 
and thrive. In summer, what with the 
heat and the calls for moisture by the trees, 
the soil loses enough of the water that 


solid ground appears, into which the rovts- 


spread. Asa rule, these trees are surfave- 
rooting, as will be seen when they bluw 
over, which misfortune often overtakes 
them. Then can be seen a spread of rovte, 
many feet in length, on all sides, but of less 
than a foot in depth. It is an instructive 
sight and lesson to view such a blown-over 
tree. I have seen such trees, of immeuse 
aize, large forest trees, with roots extendiug 
in a solid mass, many feet horizontally om 
every side, but not a foot in depth. 

It is a trouble to start trees in such a 
situation. The best way is to procure 


rather small trees with good spreading. 


roots; set them almost on the surface, aud 
cover tke roots with soil procured else- 
where. A small tree will uut bluw over 
easily, and in a few years, sustained by the 
soil placed over its roots, 1t will form new 
ones, and be in a pusition tu care for itself. 
It need hardly be added that it is useless to 
expect trees to grow where water cauuot 
drain away. There must be circulation — 
“ Florists Exchange.” 


DESIGNING FRUIT TREES. 
By C. Bocur Lurrmann. 

All buds are, at an early period in their 
existence, 1n an indeterminate stage— 
that is, they may develop into flower or 
wood buds, according to the supply of sap, 
air, and light they receive. It is a common 
Jaw of nature for the sap—which is the 
sustaining and wood-forming substance of 
the tree—to make the strongest growth 
where it ascends perpendicularly. Up- 
right growth is, therefore, woody. It is 
weakness rather than strength which in- 
duces fruitfulness, and herein lies the ciue 
to a profitable design. It lies between 
coarse strength and extreme weakness. _ 

As upright growth is usually too strong 
to bear fruit, so all wood at a sharp angle 
from the perpendicular to the horizontal 
and dependent is more and more inclined 
to be fruitful, owing to the more moderate 
supply of sap resting about tne buds, and 
the instinctive weakness of the part. 

If upright growth is to bear fruit, it 
must be light. The trunk being the 
medium of supply to the super - growth, 
branches placed directly over it are invari- 
ably the strongest, the rule being that they 
weaken according to the angle at whieh 
they stand from the perpendicular. In 
an economically designed standard fruit 
tree this law is reversed, the strongest 
branches’ ranging on the outside, the 
others weakening in regular order as they 
near the centre. By adopting this plan 


one secures a permanently shapely and - 


highly profitable tree, as, where the frame- 
work is strong and broad, no difficulty 
exists in preserving an abundant supply of 
fruiting wood throughout the entire head ; 
but if, on the other hand, light branches 
are encouraged on the outside, they fruit 
prematurely—the strong centre branches 
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draw the sap away to no purpose, further 
development is impossible, they are 


quickly exhausted and disappear, leaving, 


4&he tree in the form of an inverted pyra- 


anid, with a close and barren centre, and, 


able to bear fruit over a meagre and un- 
g@uly exposed exterior. 
The size, shape, and : 
ypowers of a tree may vary considerably 
ewing to native habit, resources of soil, 
position, and climate, but the interior 
economy should be well preserved in all 
circumstances. 
the illustrations which, unfortunately, 
exist in almost every orchard, will suow 


the comparative value of well-designed 


and irregularly formed trees. We see thick 
and thin branches of the same age standing’ 
at the same angle. One branch with a 


nest of spurs at its centre, another with a’ 


tuft of spurs at its point, or down one 
side, the other bare. One side of a tree 
jhas three thick branches, the other side 
six or seven thin ones. Many trees have 
a fringe of fruiting wood near the crown, 
the inside being absolutely bare. These 
are not rare but 
case due to want 
handling. 

In every subject, there is a type of wood 


of design and intelligent 


favorable to the production of fruit, at the. 


Jeast expense to the tree, therefore this 
type should be evenly distributed 
throughout every part except the main 
branches. 

Where it is in the nature of a tree to 
make lanky pole-like branches, these must 
stand well nigh perpendicular, and be of 
moderate length, or they will not support 
their crops, and preserve a fixed position. 
Hivery branch should be so plated, and 
given such a degree of vigor, that it will 
adhere to one position at all seasons, no 
matter how heavy the crop or wild the 
storm. 

The difficulty of arranging branches is 
wyercome when the resources of the soil 
and the native vigor and habit of any sub- 
ject are thoroughly understood. Very few 
branches are needed, if they are well spac- 


ed. Three mains will yield nine secondaries: 


—three light ones inside, and six of much 


vreater vigor surrounding them. (Nine 
would prove too many in some trees .The 


age and spread of the tree determine the 
number of secondaries. They must always 
be sufficiently far apart to secure light and 
air on.all sides when in full toliage.) 

In designing a tree, itis necessary to 
mote if the strongest secondaries occur on 
the inside or outside of the mains. An 
examination of living trees will show that 
mearly all peaches throw their secondaries 
#utwards from the main. Apricots are in- 
alined to spread laterally. Apples, and 
ears are most diverse, each variety call- 
ing for separate investigation. 

Where secondaries spring outwards it 
as necessary to carry the mains higher and 
more perpendicular than when they spring 
@rom the inside. But the mains must not 
tbe laid in hurriedly, or the sap will be 
married to the points, and chus prevent the 
#ormation of strong secondaries at base. 

Where secondaries spring irom inside, 
ithe mains are arranged as low and near the 


fruit-bearing 


An appeal to reason, and 


general defects, in every, 
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horizontal line as they can be conveniently 
carried without producing weakness and 
premature decline. Again, strong-growing 
varieties have their mains and secondaries 
at a sharp angle to the trunk, whilst weak 
and limp wood will modify the size of tree 
and call for more upright growth. 

Carry all types of wood on uniform lines. 
Examples: All mains of equal size, length, 
and angle from trunk; all secondaries 
light in the centre and gradually thicken- 
ing towards the outside; all laterals, 
shoots, and spurs strongest at the base of a 
branch and weakening as they ascend to 
the outside of the tree. All spurs and 
fruiting shoots at regular distances, estab- 
lished and growing wood alternating, 
otherwise there must be a feast and a fast 
through overcropping, or impotence of the 
light wood. 

It is too much to hope that these rules 
will be literally observed by all orchard- 
ists, but the object is to explain the reason 
why fruit trees should be carefully planned 
and controlled. 

The widest part of a fruit tree should 
be its base,.a foot or so above the trunk. 
If it is objected that horse implements 
cannot be used and close cultivation secur- 
ed, the reply is: Increase the height of 
the trunk, though not beyond 3 ft., as the 
climate demands low broad-based trees, 
which will screen their feeding area from 
the direct heat and desiccating winds of 
summer. If there is any equality in the 
size and position of the mains they should 
not be called upon to furnish the same 
number of secondaries. Example: A 
strong main may furnish — three 
secondaries; another, considerably weaker 
or more horizontal, should yield 
two; the latter will then be of about equal 
size to the three furnished by the stronger 
main. A. decidedly upright but indispen- 
sable main may be called upon to furnish 
several secondaries in order to exhaust it 
somewhat, after which a secondary or two 
of suitable size may be selected. and the 
others pruned away. Secondaries, again, 
must, in so far as they vary in size and 
position, be cropped according to their 
strength, otherwise the form of the tree 
will become irregular and less profitable. 
Laterals, shoots, and spurs are, in the 
same way, formed strong or weak, long or 
short, single or composite, according to the 


age and habit of the tree and the class of 


fruit desired. 

The production and maintenance of 
fruiting wood is assured when the founda- 
tion is properly laid, therefore be parti- 
cularly careful in dealing with the trees 
during the first three or four years. The 
right way absorbs no more money or time, 
whilst it assures the fullest possible return 
from all trees where cultural operations 
are well carried out. 


TURKESTAN LUCERNE OR 
2 ; ALFALFA. — 
EXPERIMENTS AT BURNIMA, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Mr. H. T. Edwards, of Burnima, New 


South Wales, is taking a great interest in 


the cultivation of Turkestan, lucerne, or 


alfalfa. His property is situated in the 
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Monaro district of New South Wales, and 
is subject to hard frosts in winter. Learn- 
ing that Mr. Edwards took an interest in 
the matter, Messrs. Anderson & Co., seed 
merchants, of Sydney, procured several 
samples of the seed and asked him to con-- 
duct an experiment for them. ie 

Six different varieties were sown, in 
drills 4 ft. apart, on the same. date and 
under the same conditions, the particulars - 
of the samples are as follows: ‘ 

Oz. No. 9359, seed secured from Erivan, 
Caucasus, Russia. This province is very 
hot and dry in summer, and very cold in 


- winter, the temperature often reaching 20 


below zero. 

Oz. No. 9250, from Askabad, Trans-Cas- 
pian Territory, Turkestan. This region is. 
very hot in summer, while the winters are 
comparatively mild. 

Oz. No. 9451, from Sairam, Turkestan, . 
one of the coldest regions of Turkestan. 

Oz. No; 9452, from Bokhara, Turkestan. 
This is a region of much alkali, the soil 
having a white crust when dry. 

Oz. No. 9454, from Khiva, one of the 
driest regions in Turkestan, the average 
rainfall being less than 3 in. The summers 
are very hot and the winters cool. 

Oz. No. 9455, from Karshi, Turkestan, a 
town in the mountains, about 80 miles 
south-west of Samarkand. 

At the time of our late visit all these 
were growing well, and looked most 
healthy. 

Alfalfa will grow in favorable soil any-- 
where from sea level to 7,000 ft. elevation. 
Good drainage is necessary, as the plants . 
are quickly killed by excess of water in 
the soil or on the surface. 

Water must never be allowed to stand 
on a field of alfalfa more than forty-eight 
hours at a time, for if the ground becomes . 
saturated with water and is allowed to 
remain for any considerable length of time 
the plants will be drowned out and the 
roots will decay. Neither will alfalfa suc- 
ceed if rock, stiff clay, or other impervious . 
subsoil lies too near the surface. Although 
alfalfa requires good drainage, it also re-- 
quires a fairly constant water supply, and - 
is likely to suffer from drought on deep, 
sandy soil. Alfalfa hay that has been pro-. 
perly cured is eaten by all kinds of farm 
animals, and has a higher feeding value - 
than red clover. It is also one of the best 
soiling crops, and may be fed in this man- 
ner to better advantage than if the stock 
is pastured on the field. : 

The directions for culture by the United 
States Department of Agricuiture in Ame- 
rica are as follows: — , Mu 

West of the Rockies it is recommended’ 
that the seed be sown in the early spring 
on land that was fallowed the preceding 
summer, and left Bare during the winter. 
The summer fallowing, if properly done, 
will eradicate all weed seeds that were near 
enough to the surface to germinate, and 
the land should be put in excellent tilth 
before sowing the seed in the spring. 

In the north central States it should be- 
sown in the spring on land that is as free - 
from weeds as may be, and in an excellent. 
state of fertility. It is wellnight impos-- 
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sible to start alfalfa if the soil is not in 
fertile condition. In the southern States 
2 crop of cow peas should be grown, and 
either fed down on the land or cut for hay. 
The land should then be ploughed for a 
good depth, put into excellent tilth by 
harrowing, and dressed liberally with the 
usual fertilisers before sowing the seed. 
‘The sowing should be done in late August 
or early September. If the soil is not in 
proper condition it might be well to plough 
under the crop of cow peas, but this should 
be done early and the land thoroughly roll- 
ed and harrowed, time being given for the 
organic matter turned under to decay be- 
fore the seed is sown. In the Atlantic 
States great care should be used to have 
the land in good heart before any attempt 
is made to sow alfalfa. This may be ac- 
complished by the liberal use of fertilisers 
and manures, providing they are free from 
weed seeds, by catch-crops, green, manures, 
or, if the land is well stocked with humus, 
by commercial fertilisers, combined with 
proper tillage. 
(To be continued.) 


GaTHERING AppiEs.—It depends very 
much upon the season as to the time for 
gathering. If any apple is gathered before 
being ripe the fruit shrivels. A good test 
of ripeness is to pick a fruit from the most 
shaded part of the tree, cut it open, and if 
the pips are brown all the crop may be 
safely gathered. 

AMERIOAN Bricnt-on Appie Trexs.—Get 
@ little paraffin and daub it in where the 
insects are. A little later wash them out 
with clean soapy water, then mix a little 
soap, clay, and paraffin into a paste, and 
well daub it into any of the cracks where 
the insects may be. If any appear Jater, 
treat them in the same way. 


TREATMENT OF FRUIT-TREES 
AND VINES AFFECTED BY IN- 
SECT PESTS OR FUNGUS 
DISEASES. 


When the plants are dormant, generally 
bare of leaves, the pests and diseases 
which attack them are usually dormant 
also. At this period it is possible to apply 
remedies of considerable strength, without 
any injurious effect upon the plants, but 
which will be quite effectual in destroying 
all spores of fungi or eggs or larye of in- 
sects with which they come into contact, 

The strong insecticides and fungicides 


which can be applied with perfect. safety ~ 


to the trees and vines in winter must be 
greatly diluted and weakened for applica- 
tion when the plants are actively growing. 

The first application of full-strength 
mixture of fungicides should be made as 
soon as possible after the plants have been 
pruned or when the limbs and branches 
are bare of leaves. AH prunings should 
be at once burnt. 

The second application should be made 
just before the buds begin to open. : 

The third application must be made 
with the greatly weakened solutions or 
mixtures when the leaves are upon the 
trees. Peach and nectarine trees at that 
time are very subject to injury from ‘too 
strong mixtures. 
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ff rain should fall soon after the appli- 
cation of remedies it will probably be 
necessary to repeat them at once. 

The winter treatment may be regarded 
as curative, and the spring and summer 
treatment as preventing the further 
spread of any disease germs that may have 
escaped winter remedies. 

As germs or spores of fungi and the 
grubs, caterpillars, chrysalids, and eggs of 
insects usually collect under old bark, in 
crevices, &c., on plants, and are there pro- 
tected during the cold season, it is desir- 
able that such bark should be scraped off 
and the lower stems and limbs of plants 
sprayed with strong kerosene emulsion or 
washed with lmewash. 

All rubbish should be removed from. be- 
neath and near to trees, vines, &c., because 
pests of every kind shelter in such places. 
It is a very bad practice to pile posts, 
stakes, &c., beneath trees. 

In early spring most of the insect: pests 
and fungus diseases begin to multiply in 
myriads, and as they are then very ten- 
der, they can be readily vanquished by 
the use of proper compounds in solutions. 
But, as before said, winter treatment is 
most effective. 

For fungus diseases the Bordeaux mix- 
ture is the cheapest and best in respect to 
shothole on apricot, peach, plum, almond, 
cherry, &c; for curl-leaf on peach, necta- 
rine, &c.; for scab on apple and pear, for 
powdery mildew on apple and pear, for 
bitter rot on apples, and for tomato scab. 

All insects which gnaw and eat the fruit 
or Jeaves of plants can be killed by the 
use of mixtures containing either Paris 
green, London purple, or arsenate of lead. 
London purple is rather uncertain as to 
the proportion of arsenic contained in it, 
and liable also to injure foliage. It is 
always desirable to mix quicklime and mo- 
lasses or treacle with arsenical compounds. 

All insects which live upon the sap of 
plants, extracted by means of a beak or 
tube—like those of the aphides, or of mos- 
quitoes, or bugs, or scale insects—can be 

destroyed by means of resin wash or of 
kerosene emulsion. 

Anthraenosis of Vines (Black Spot).— 
After the vines have been pruned, make 
a solution of 7 lb. sulphate of iron, 3 oz. 
sulphate of copper in 1 gallon of water, 
and thoroughly swab all new wood that 

is left on the vines. Remove and burn all 
cuttings. It is claimed that this solution 
used in winter is an effective remedy 
against Oidium. : 

Collar-rot of Orange-trees.—The diseas- 
ed bark at junction of trunk with the soil 
should be carefully removed, and the 
wound dressed with a 10 per cent. solution 

_ of carbolic acid, or with a solution of 1 Ib. 
sulphate of iron in 1 gallon of water. 

Aphides on Peach-trees, &c.—Generally 
these aphides live chiefly upon the roots, 
and about August, or earlier, they begin 
to swarm up the stem on to the branches. 
Remove soil from around the stem until 
about 9 in. length of the roots are exposed. 
Swab these roots with tobacco wash, and 
return the soil, after sprinkling it with 
about 1 gallon of tobaceo wash. Spray the 
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branches either with tobacco wash or 
resin wash. : 

Codlin Moth.—Spray during fine 
weather, after the fruit is formed, at 
intervals of about two weeks, with a,mix- 
ture made as follows: Place 1 oz. Paris 
green in a tin or bottle, with sufficient 
water to make a paste; cover tightly, and 
shake well until the powder is thoroughly 
wetted. Then add this and-1 lb. fresh 
slaked and sifted lime and 1 Ib. molasses te 
12 gallons of water, or when fungi are also 
present, use summer strength Bordeaux 
mixture, with the addition of 1 oz. Paris 
green to every 12 gallons. This will kik 
any leaf-eating insects without injuring 
the foliage. Scrape off all rough, dry bark, 
and clean out all crevices and knotholes, 
catching and burning the scraping. From 
about November onwards bandage trees 
with bagging, examine the bandages every 
ten days, and destroy any larve of the 
moth found in them. 3 

Harlequin Fruit-bug—Do not provide 
harbor for them by leaving weeds, piles of 
logs, &c., near the trees. Place old tins or 
boxes containing old suet or sreasy bones 
near the trees. The bugs, being extremely 
fond of grease, will collect in these traps, 
when they may be easily destroyed. Dense 
smoke will drive them away from the trees. 
They chiefly attack apples when nearly 
ripe. - 
Red Spider.—Apply flowers of sulphur, 
same as for vines. Resin wash or kerosene 
emulsion will also kill them, if well sprayed 
when the leaves begin to grow. 

Pear Mite-——Theso insects can be de- 
stroyed by a thorough spraying on the 
underside of the leaves with the resin 
wash, or strong tobacco wash, or soft soap. 
All fallen leaves should be raked up and 
burned, and in winter, when the trees are 
bare, the Bordeaux mixture might be 
effective. 

“Gumming” on Cherry, Apricot, Plum, 
&e-—Cub away and carefully collect and 
burn all diseased bark, cover the wound 
‘with common white lead naint applied 
with a brush, and sprinkle the paint with 


sand. Avoid bruising the bark in any 


way. 7 

How to Make Bordeaux Mixture— 
Procure 4 lb. new lime, 4 lb. molasses (or 
treacle), 4 lb. copper sulphate (bluestone). 
After slacking the lime pass it through 


a sieve into a wooden tub capable of hold- 


ing 18 gallons. Then pour on the molasses, 


and next pour on about two gallons of 
water and mix it all well together. Add 
10 gallons water, and let it remain a few 
hours, but stir well once during the time. 
Dissolve the bluestone in a wooden bucket 
containing 3 gallons of boiling water. 
Next pour the bluestone solution into the 
tank of the spray-pump or other recep- 
tacle, and then carefuly pour in the liquid 
solution of treacle and limewater, leaving 
the sediment at the bottom of the tub un- 
disturbed. We have now about 22 gal- 
lons of a bright greenish liquid. ready for 
winter spraying, but much too strong for 
use when the leaves are on the trees. For 
spring use, whilst the leaves are growing, 
use 40 gallons of water to these quantities 
of lime, molasses, and bluestone for apple, 


nl 
pear, and quince trees, and 60 gallons for 
apricot, peach, nectarine, plum, & 
How to Make Resin Wash.—Resin, 10 
Ib.; washing soda, 5 !b.; fish oil, 1} pints 
(Gf procurable, if not use soft soap, 2 Ib.). 
Wiace the soda in a boiler with sufficient 
_ grater té allow it to boil freely; when dis 
®olved, slowly add the oil or soft soap, and 
‘ery gradually pour in the finely powdered 
zesin, and then boil together rapidly for 
one hour, adding a little boiling water oc- 


vasionally, so that it does not boil over; _ 


then add 50 gallons of water. This is es- 
pecially effective against all kinds of scale 
insects. It may be weakened to one-half 
strength for use against aphides. 

How to Make Kerosene Emulsion.— 
Dissolve half a pound of soap in | gallon 
of water, add it boiling hot to 2 gallons of 
kerosene. Churn the mixture violently for 
about 10 minutes with a force pump or 
Jarge syringe until a thick cream-like 
emulsion is formed, which thickens on 
cooling. The agitation is most important, 
at must be violent. For use add 10 parts of 
water to 1 part of emulsion. 

Tobacco Wash.—Boil in closed vessel | 
Ub. strongest tobacco, 3 lb. soft soap in 
2 gallons of water, then add 18 gallons of 
water. 

Mixture for Destroying “Cut-Worms.” 
—¥or the caterpillars which bury them- 
selves by day, but at night come up, and 
eat the leaves of young vines, &e., mix 8 
wz. Paris green, 4 lb. molasses or sugar, 
30 lb. bran, with enough water to make a 
stiff paste. Place about a teaspoonful of 
this near to each vine, but not touching 


the stem. 
Vegetable Garden. 


OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 


July is generally cold and bleak, but 
“wegetables of some kind or other are gene- 
rally available wherever the trouble neces- 
sary to grow them has been taken. Pro- 
bably some of the ground usually occupied 
_ by vegetables has not been cropped, 
When this is the case it would be advan- 
tageous to manure and dig roughly, so as 
ia be able to make use of it at the shortest 
notice. All soft weeds can be dug in, but 
grass and pests should be carefully dug 
out and removed. 

Asparagus.—Clear away all old haulm 
and burn it, then clear away any weeds 
that have grown amongst the asparagus 
stools, and spread and fork in a good dres- 
sing of farmyard manure, A. good addition 
to this manure would be aj little nitrate 
of soda, say a handful to the square yard ; 
but, as it is very soluble and would easily 
be washed away from the soil by rains 
before it could be made use of by the 


asparagus plants, its application had bet-- 


ter be delayed until after growth begins 
in the spring. Any waste salt that may be 
available, or can be obtained without 
much expense, if applied to the asparagus 
bed, would probably prove beneficial. 
‘Where asparagus is not yet grown a small 
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bed had better be prepared for planting 

in the spring. 

Broad Beans.—EHarly sown beans should 
be making fine growth by this time, if they 
have been kept free from weeds and have 
received occasional cultivation. Sow a 
row or two during this month in order to 
keep up a succession. 

Broccoli—tThis is a good time to sow 
seed in order to raise plants for setting 
out later on. Sow the seed thinly in 
drills, and do not allow the seed-bed to 
become dry. When the seedlings are large 
enough to shift plant them out in a small 
well-manured bed a few inches apart, and 
when they are grown moye them to their 
permanent bed. This seems to be a good 
deal of trouble, but in practice it will not 
occupy much time, and the results are 
likely to be better than from the ordinary 
practice of moving direct from a crowded 
seed-bed to the permanent bed. 

_Cabbage.—Sow a little seed, and carry 
out suggestions made for broccoli. All 
these kinds of vegetables—cabbage, broc- 
coli, Brussels sprouts, &ce.—need heavy 
dressings of good manure, and after plant- 
ing they should be well cultivated, and 
kept quite free from weeds. 

_ Carrot.—Sow a little seed in drills about 
1 ft. to 18 in. apart. Sow thinly, anu see 
that the seeds separate well from one an- 
other, for they are very liable to stick to- 
gether. Thin out the seedlings when they 

_are 3 or 4 in. in height. 

Cauliflower—Sow a little seed and at- 
tend to it carefully. Plant out any strong 
young cauliflowers already raised. 

Cucumber.—In warm and well-shelter- 
ed districts some seed may be sown during 
the month under a glass, or even calico, or 
scrim frame for early planting out. 

Capsicums or chili seed may be raised 
as above. 

Egg plants also can be raised under a 
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frame for planting out quite early, but, 
being tender, a slight frost may lall down 
young plants if they be left unprotected 
at night. 

Leek.—Sow a little seed, and plant out 
any young leeks that may have aiready 
been raised. 

Lettuce.—Sow a little seed in seed-bed. 
Plant out any good, strong, young lettuce, 
which may have already been raised for the 
purpose. 

Onion.—Sow largely in well-manured 
and well-dvained soil. If onions are 
required for pickling sow thickly and 
broadcast, but if they are required for or- 
dinary purposes sow in drills and thin out 
well when the onions are 3 or 4 in. or so in 
height. 

Parsnip.—Sow a little seed. The 
ground for parsnips should be dug very 
deep, for it is a deep-rooting vegetable, 
and will grow all the better when the 
ground has been well dug. 

Peas.—Sow largely during this month, 
say a row or two at a time. Stick young 
peas soon as they begin to grow, and culti- 
vate the surface of the soil between the 
rows frequently, without earthing up the 
plants. 

Savoy.—Sow a little seed, and treat as. 
advised for broccoli. 

Spinach.—Sow a little seed in drills 2 ft. 
apart, and thin out the plants when they 
come up in the rows. 

Swede Turnip.—Sow a little seed in 
drills from time to time during the month. 

Tomato.—A few seeds may be sown 
under a frame in the warmer districts of 
the State. Wherever there are no frosts. 
tomato seed can be sown in the open 
ground. In some places plants grow 
throughout the winter, but do not usually 
produce fruit until the spring. 

Turnip.—Sow a little seed in drills. 


A Musical Education for Half=a=crown. 


The above heading will, of course, appear to most people as the height of absurdity; yet the 


absurdity is more apparent than real. 


Jé goes without saying thata finished musical education in 


the regular course cannot be had for half-a-crown, or even with several hundred additional half- 
crowns; but can it be truthfully said that the person with a sufficient knowledge of music to play 
accompaniments on the piano or organ, to all the popular songs of the day, has no musical educa- 
tion? Assuredly not. A musical education, sufficient to enable one to play accompaniments to the 
home frequently, gets and gives more pleasure from the modest accomplishment than does many on 
whose education large sums have been expended. 

To the more ihodest musical education the above heading applies. Such an education “The 
Australian Gardener” is now offering its music-loving readers for half-a-crown, believing that it is 
the greatest benefit we can give our subscribers. , 

_ This ready-made musical education consists of Pratt’s Chart of Chords for the piano and organ 
which is the nearest approach to the ready-made knowledge of music yet attained by science. Wigs 

_ It isa short cut to harmeny, and is to music what the multiplication table is to arithmetic, a 
quick method of learning to play the piano or organ without a teacher. : q 
_ With this chart any one can, with but a stall amonnt of practice, become an expert pianist: [+ 
is a complete self instructor, enabling any one to play the piano or organ at sight, and to play: 
without difficulty, brilliant accompaniments to any song ever written. It is valuable to the advanced 
musician as well as ihe beginner, embracing nearly every major and minor chord used in music; and 
is endorsed by teachers and musicians everywhere. 

This chart is the practical result of years of study by Charles H. Pratt, the noted American com- 
poser and musician, whose compositions have world-wide popularity, and a larger sale than those of 
any other American or European composer. 

Believing that the educational value of this Chart cannot be over-estimated, “ The Australian 
Gardener” has arranged with the publishers to supply Pratt’s Chart of Chords (published at 5s.) to 
its readers at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. cach, with 2d. added for postage, and in addition to the 
Chart of Chords the publishers haye kindly agreed to send without extra charge a copy of the- 
Coronation Musical Folio, containing 48 pages of sheet music, and instrumental by popular com- 
posers. 

Every home that has a piano or organ, especially where there are children, should have Pratt’s 


Chart of Chords. 
This offer is made for a short time only, and “The Australian Gardener” readers should avaid 


themselves of it withont delay. 
=bpxruss—“* THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” Adelaide. 
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Raed ote peas : 


OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST. 


_ Beds of rick soil for half-hardy annuals 
may be made up, but next month is suffi- 
ciently early to sow them. By making the 
beds now all weed seeds in the soil will 


have germinated, and can be destroyed be- . 


fore the flower seeds are sown. Plants, 
shrubs, and trees of all kinds should be 
pruned at once, so that digging may be 
commenced. As digging proceeds sowings 
of hardy annuals may be made in the over- 


turned soil. Bulbs of ‘Gladioli may be- 


lanted for succession flowers. All kinds 

of hardy bedding plants, including Petu- 
nias, Verbenas, and Cupheas may be put 
out. Plant lawn grasses. . Put in cuttings 
of edging plants as Thyme, Rosemary, 
Thrift, Fairy Rose, and Lavender. Foot- 
paths and drives should be formed or gra- 
velled and rolled, at ones., All climbing 
shrubs should now be pruned and trained, 
fastening the main leaders close in to the 
wall or trellis. All borders, whether dug 
or not, should be kept hoed. 


INFORMAL GARDENING.’ ; 

Tn many portions of the garden the hap- 
piest effects are gained by informal plant- 
ing, and numerous herbaceous perennials, 
Annuals, and biennials, as well as flewering 
shrubs and trees, are specially adapted for 
enhancing the beauty of the semi-wild gar- 
den. Until a few years ago old-fashioned 
Roses, such as Maiden’s Blush, York and 
Lancaster, and the Cabbage Rose, all of 
which make fine bushes, were rarely seen. 
The Cabbage Rose stands unrivalled for 
perfume, and-a large bush thickly set with 
flower spreads its fragrance afar on the sum- 
mer air. Such great bushes, over whose 


heads many seasons have passed, may often 
be found in the humble plot of the cottager, 
whence, loaded with blossom in “the month. 
of the Roses,” they waft a welcome grect- 


ing of the most delicious of scents to. the 


passer-by. Many of the more. vigorous 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Teas, and Hybrid Teas, 
if intelligently treated, will form good-sized 
bushes, and although the standard Rose as 
ordinarily seen cannot be commended for 
artistic effect, such - a strong-growing 
variety as Gloire de Dijon will make a head 
5 ft. and more through and afford a pleas- 
ing picture, while some. of the summer- 
flowering Roses . grown as standards will 
form enormous heads, beautiful for a few 
weeks in the summer, when they are laden 
with countless flowers. The tall-growing 
Evening Primrose (Cnothera’ Lamarck- 
jana) is a fine plant for the informal gar- 
den, and is very effective; as the sun sinks, 
grouped at the margim of shtuberry and 
coppice, or in open spaces verging a wood- 
jand path. The Bergamot or Bee Balm 
(Monarda didyma) is valuable for its deep 
crimson color, and if a large mass 20 yards 


-or‘so in leneth, and 3 yards or 4 yards in 
§ yal y t 


breadth, is planted, it has a bright effect 
in the landscape; even from afar. White 
Honesty (Lunaria) and the single Rocket 
are two good plants for massing, forming 
clouds of white if viewed at a little dis- 
tance... The white Japanese Anemone is 
an excellent plant for the informal gar- 
den, since its flowers are beantiful, and if 


tion: It has been known to conquer even. 
the Coltsfoot, one of- our most ~ampant 
weeds, where the leaves of the latter were 
from time to time picked off. Solomon’s 
Seal is easily naturalised in open Spaces in 
woods, and succeeds in moist soil by the 
side of rivulets. It is pretty when bear- 
ing its pairs of drooping flowers, and in the 
autumn its dying foliage assumes attractive 
tints. The grand Acanthus latifolius is a 
noble plant, fax better fitted for the semi- 
wild garden than for the border. Its 
deeply-cut, arching leaves are perfect in 
contour and poise, and in vigorous speci- 
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mens the flower-spikes are thrown up to a 
height of 7 ft. or more. Perennial Star- 


worts or Michaelmas Daisies are indispen- 


sable plants, and the strongest of them 
will hold theix own well in the wild garden. 
The plants already mentioned do not form 
a tithe of the strong-growing subjects suit- 
able for use in the informal garden. At- 
tention may be drawn to Erysimum Peroff- 
skianum, an annual with brilliant orange 
flowers growing from I ft. to 18 in. in 
height, which will succeed on slopes of poor 
soil if a packet of seed is sown broadcast 
and the surface soil lightly raked over after 
the sowing is completed-——S. W. F- 


GARDENING IN THE CITY, 

We sowed seed this year of severay 
varieties of Carnations for cutting, such as 
the Marguerite, in pure white; and Van- 
guard Carnations, in a variety of tints. 
These plants come in so well in the autumn, 
when others are over, and a mass of them 
will make a grand show on our warm, 
raised border, where few flowers will 
flourish, as it is usually so dry. Carnations 
pack so well that they are amongst the best 
of flowers to send by post, and they do 
much better in town gardens than many 
other flowers. For buttonholes they are 
splendid, as they last so long without 
fading, and their dainty fragrance is always 
appreciated. Any young plant which fails 
to open its-buds before the frosts begin, we 
raise carefully from the ground and pot up, 
returning to its place in the: garden in the 
early spring without breaking the ball of 
soil. In this: way (with the help, too, of the 
splendid Malmaisone in spring) we are 
seldom without a few Carnations. Gladioli 
do well in warm, light soil, and give no 
trouble to raise them for the winter and re- 
plant, as is necessary in heavy clay. All 
we do to protect them is to make a little 
conical heap of ashes over their corms; this 
shunts off the rain as it falls, and also 
keeps out the frost. With the advent of 
warmer weather we take away these ashes 
and lay down a flat mulch of rich soil in its 
place, but we never trust anyone but our- 
selves to do this little bit of work, because 
gardeners are so fond of their spades, and 
generally slice off the ashes and the tops of 
the starting Gladioli at the same time, 
which is disastrous for the poor things. We 
take away the ashes with the hand, after 

_ loosening’ them with a small fork, if neces- 
sary. Kelway’s hybrid Gladioli aze extra. 
ordinarily fine, and in endless lovely shades 
of salmon, red, pink, and white. A few of 
the great spikes, cut, make an ideal bouquet 
for the hall or the fireplace, in a large vase, 
with plenty of wild Fern-fronds. They are 
most accommodating flowers, for they will 
open every blossom in a room, if cut as 
soon as the first are expanded, lasting 
lJonger in this way than in the heat of the 
sunshine. 

If you want to make your balcony very 
gay, you should order some Gladioli, and 
place oné corm in each 6-in. pot, with good, 
ight soil, without fresh manure. 

CULTIVATION OF ANNUALS. 

By Mr. A. McDonatp. _ 

Annuals are generally understood to be 

plants which grow up, flower, yield their 


seed, and perish. the same season in which 
they are sown. © The term annual, thoughi 
popular, is net by any means correct, as 
applied to plants. Applied to many 
things it is simple and clear, but when 
you apply it to plants you get out of a clear 
atmosphere into a thick fog. It 1s quite 
possible to get two or three crops of what /, 
are called annuals in one year, and on the 
other hand individuals of these same sorts 
of plants may live under slightly altered 
conditions any number of years. Plants 
are living things having no fixed period of 
life whatever only what the conditions 
bring about. What is an; annual in ane 
place is a perennial in another place, or 
even. in the same place under altered condi- 
tions. Take, for example, the well-known 
plant the Mignonette. In all the cata- 
logues—Colonial, English, French, and 
German—the plant is put down as a hardy 
annual. Now, you may get two or three 
crops of it jn one year; and on, the other 
hand English—and I should say Continen- 
tal gardeners as well—grow plants of it into 
nice bushes, and some of them live over 
several years by keeping them under arti- 
ficial conditions. In North Africa, where 
the plant is, I believe, native, it grows inte 
woody shrubs. The more you try to get 
a clear idea of what an annual plant really 
is the more foggy the whole thing becomes. 
It is the conditions which seem to deter- 
mine the issue, and no hard and fast: line 
can be drawn between annualg and peren- 
nials. f 

At a late meeting of this society a remark 
was made by a respected member to this 
effect “that there are some plants you can 
only grow as annuals,” and the wheat plant 
was mentioned: as a notable example. The 
wheat plant is an excellent example of a 
cultivated plant, and, I think, a very inte- 
resting one as well. Wheat grains have 
been found in the oldest Egyptian monu- 
ments—which the “wise men’ tell! us ave 
older than the creation of Adam—nearly 
as large as the grains of the present day. 
Now, it is assumed that a grassy plant like 
the wheat could only have developed heavy 
seeds Itke it has under cultivation and 
selection, as the heavy seeds entirely de- 
stroy its chance of maintaining itself in. 
the struggle for life, so that it could not de- 
velop them in a wild state. As the 
Egyptians and other ancient nations as- 
cribed its origin to the gods Isis, Ceres, &c., 
it is evidence, I think, that they had no 
true historical traditions of where it was 
first found and brought into cultivation, so 
that it seems to me that the plant must 
have been: in cultivation’ a very long time 
before the building of the oldest of the 
Egyptian monuments, and that altogether . 
wheat must have been cultivated ag an an- 
nual grain producing plant for many thou- 
sands of generations. And yet as far as I 
can see there is no hard law of necessity 
making it an annual, and that: it can be 
nothing else. It has always been culti- 
vated in the temperate regions of the globe 
where the changes from summer to winter, 
and vice versa, make it an annual, as these 
conditions make all vegetable growth in the 
temperate regions to a certain extent an- 
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nual. “You have only got to considex the 
conditions to be altered, when the plané 
would be altered too. For instance, if 
wheat is sown in the autwmn,.it springs 
and grows on through the winter, but :£ 
does not throw up its flower stems tA the - 
advancing heat of spring compels it. Dui- 


} ing the winter weather it stools out and 


forms a tuft, a grassy tuft. In a continous 
climate like our winter the plant would ferns 
a perennial grass, or placed under arti 
ficial treatment it might be made perenwiat. 
Of course, it would be a foolish thing te 
try to do anything of the kind, as the plant. 
is so very useful as it is; but it is not the 
utility, it is the possibility of conditdame 
altering the plant that I am discussing, ame 
2 very great deal could be said in suppext 
of the view I take, which is that if we cam- 
not grow some annuals into perennials it is 
because we are ignorant of the nature and 
wants of the plants, and not from anything 
inherent in the plants themselves. 

But if the term annual is not critically 
correct it is in general use, for want, B 


should say, of a better word. Bem- 
tham, the - celebrated English beta— 
nist, divides’ flowering plants inte 
“Monocarpie’ (or plants that enky 


flower once) and “Caulocarpie” (plants 
which flower more than once). These 
terms may be more strictly correct than the 
ordinary ones of annuals and perennials, 
but the words are not likely to become 
popular. They are too much of jawbreak— 
ers, have too many syllables, and until 
better words are invented we are justified im 
using the common terms. 

Mankind cultivates plants because they 
are useful to him, and in the front rank fer 
usefulness, far ahead of all the other eultr—- 
vated plants, stand the few annuals whick 
form the chief food of man; and, it is xe~ 
markable that out of the immense numhex 
of plants in the vegetable kingdom there 
should be so few found capable of taking: 
even a secondary place against the old ones 
handed down to us from remote times. Gm=- 
present high civilization, great in many 
things, perhaps, cannot heast of introduc 
ing into cultivation any good food plant 
like wheat or rice. It is highly probable, 
T think, that the first plants that ever were 
rimitive man were annuals, 
as their cultivation is of the easiest and 
simplest kind. To sow seed, and reap a crep, 
in a few months, does not require a very 
large amount of, intelligence, although it 
is evident it could only be done by man, 
there is no evidence that the apes do any— 
thing of the kind, asfarasI know. But tf 
our civilization has not introduced into cul 
tivation any good new food plant, it can— 
not be said that it has failed in introducing 
numbers cultivated for pleasure. In our 
times it has grown up to be almost a neces 
sity that people should have flowers in then 
gardens, and even in thei houses, and ta 
supply these wants there has been at least a 
good try; and m this line J don’t think 
that annuals take the pPace they do in the 
food-producing plants, what are called 
perennials seem to assert their claim to con— 
sideration. Although there have been a 
very great many introductions, there is not. 
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such a very great number of what are really 
awell-known, popular flowers, which mostly 
everybody knows, and everybody wants to 
see in their season. Amongst these are 
a lot of perennials which flower the first 
season ; and it has become the almost uni- 
wersal practice to grow these as annuals. 
Where that is practicable, it is the most 
satisfactory for various reasons. . Seedling 
plants generally grow away freer and bet- 
ier than offsets or cuttings. Seedlings 
wive-a better chance of improvement or 
-wartation in any particular direction. 
While young they do not take up 
much room, as a good number can: be rais- 
ed up to a certain size in a small place, 
and, when done flowering they can be put 
away out of the way at once, as all that is 
wanted is a bit of seed to begin again. I 
xefer at present to plants cultivated a good 
deal in pots—Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Mimulus—these seem to keep 
their place against all comers... They are 
popular mostly everywhere, and they do re- 
markably well in our climates, especially 
Primulas and Cinerarias. Chinese Primu- 
jas are specially nice for winter flowering 
pot plants, and I think if a little more at- 
tention was given to saving our own seed 
and. sowing of it a little earlier than is 
generally done, an advance might be made 
with this flower. There is a general im- 
pression about that seed of this and other 
things should be imported. I think that 
isa mistake. It does not improve seed to 
come 11,000 miles across the ocean, and 
through the hot tropics. . And our country 
is a good seed-producing country, better, in 
fact, than where it comes from, only they go 
to more trouble in looking after it than we 
alo. Selecting the plants and saving the 
seed are matters of the first importance. 
The same remarks apply to Cinerarias. Our 
own. saved seed generally comes freer and 
grows better than imported. The Cine- 
raria is in the old country a great fayorite 
as a pot plant for the spring decoration 
of conservatories and greenhouses. Here, 
in addition to these qualities, it is well ad- 
apted for planting out of doors in beds and 
borders. Care is required in raising and 
getting the young plants on through the 
thot weather, but when that is over they 
should not be too much coddled. Plants for 
putting out might be raised in beds of good 
soil planted out | ft. apart, and where they 
sould be protected from frost, and in the 
spring of the year they could be lifted with 
‘alls and pub where they are wanted to 
bloom. Calceolarias are rather more diffi- 
«ultto do with us, as they are later in flower- 
ang than the Cimerarias, and the petals of 
the flower are thin and do not stand our 
thot drying winds. I have sometimes seen. 
some very fair plants at some of our shows, 
but a house of herbaceous Calceolarias like 
i have seen in the old country, the Adelaide 
people have not seen yet to my knowledge. 
Some of the best of the growers save their 
own seed, and no doubt improvement in the 
e«ulture will follow. Mimulus are easier 
done than any of the above. They are 
. suitable for pots and bedding. Of late 
gyears we have Gloxinias grown from seed 
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and flowered the same year. There has 
been a wonderful advance in. this flower 
since I first recollect it.. The flowers haive 
got to be large, bold, and attractive. The 
plant does not like the very hot weather, 
but through the mild weather in summer 
and on into the autumn they do well. 
Tuberous Begonias if well attended to may 
be bloomed the same year from.seed. They 
may be had in flower a long time, but I 
think they are best in the autumn. Few 
flowers are more popular than the Pansy 
among English people. Strictly speaking, 
it is a perennial plant, and it likes a cool 
climate, but with us it is best treated as an 
annual. The seed maty be sown about Feb- 
ruary in pans or boxes, the young plants 
pricked off when large enough into a bed of 
good soil in a sheltered place, where they 
can be attended to for water, &c., and when 
the rains come they can be planted out 
where the are wanted to bloom. Perhaps 
as an annual there are few things to beat 
for general usefulness Phlox Drummondlii. 
It suits our climate remarkably well, and 
may be had in bloom the greater part of 
the year. It seems strange to me that so 
much seed of this fine annual should have 
to be imported, as colonial seed is really so 
very much betiter ; there is, in fact, no com- 
parison. Stocks are well known to all 
English people that take any interest in 
flowers. I have an impression that they 
are considered common ; if they were to be 
rechristened with a more classical name 
perhaps they would be more admired than 
they are, for they are massive, beautiful, 
and deliciously scented when weil grown. 
They should be sown if possible where they 
are wanted to bloom, but if that is not prac- 
ticable they. may be sown in beds of very 
sandy soil in March or the beginning of 
April, protecting them from heavy rains 
or too much wet in any way. When strong 
enough they can be planted out where 
they are to bloom. A very pretty class 
of annuals are the everlastings, especially 
the Acrolinum and Rhodanthe, our climate 
suits them well, and mostly any one will be 
pleased with them. | Then there are the 
Balsams and Coxcombs, it used to be a 
great thing in the old country to grow these 
well, Here they are getting more atten- 
tion of late, and as they do well in the open 
borders if they have good rich soil and 
plenty of water, they are well worth a little 
trouble. In my young days the China 
Asters were reckoned the very cream of 
autumn flowering annuals, and I suppose 
they are still. Florists have improved 
them very much since then. Our summer 
is too hot and dry for them on the plains ; 
in the hills they do better. I have not 
had much experience with them, but I 
think they may be had on the plains at 
times when they are better understood. 
Then there are our Zinnias, Marigolds, and 
Gomphrenus (Globe amaranths), which do 
well and do not require any particular care, 
but, of course, do better where they are well 
cared for ; but the magnitude of the subject 
of annuals quite appals me. When I un- 
dertook this paper I had no thought of do- 


ing anything but discussing the very criti- - 
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cal point as to what constitutes an annual 
- proper, and I think now it. would have been 


better if I had stuck to that; but to make 
the, best of a bad job I don’t think I can. 
do better than draw attention to the illus-. 
trated catalogues of the seedsmen ; they are 
full of information, and as it is all got up as 
a matter of competition in business, it is, 
as well done as it 1s possible to be. Even 
the seed packets, a good many of them: at 
least, are covered with information; - the 
danger is, I think, that this sort of thing 
will be overdone; it belongs to the cram- 
ming system of the age; there is no lack 
of information from many sources, only in 
cultivating annuals or any other sorts of 
plants it is not what you know, or what you 
think, it is what you do that is going to 
have any effect. To achieve success hard 
work is necessary, and the best sort of 
knowledge as an aid to that is that gained 
by observation and experience. Ifa person 


_ has the cultivation of any particular plant 


at heart, he will cultivate it well if he has 
never read one word about it; on the other 
hand, he may be crammed with information 
and yet do nothing. I think it would be ~ 
an advance if people were encouraged to 
think fer themselves and act on their own 
honest opinions, and not trust too much to 
current literature, as a great deal of it is 
a repetition of the same thing over and over 
again. More satisfaction, I think, would 
be gained by thinking and acting inde- 
pendently. ' 


CULTURE OF NARCISSUS. 


' The first thing to do isto get suitable 
soil.. Any good ground will do, but some. 
soils are better adapted for the purpose than 
others, Bulbs will thrive in light or heavy 
land, dry or wet land, provided there is no 
stagnant water at the roots. 

The best scil of all is a good deep 
medium loam, and a south or south-west. 
aspect if sheltered will answer as well as 
any. If the land hangs to the north the 
blooms will be earlier, Lut the bulbs do 
father better if not exposed to too much 
direct sun in the middle of summer. 

The soil should be deeply worked, not so 
deeply as to bring up a lot of poor subsoil. 
but deep enough to prevent the bulbs 
suffering from drought during the summer. 
Work with the spade in preference to the 
plough. Spade work is better, it-is gene- 


“rally deeper, and leaves no smooth bottom 


to prevent draining, asis the case in plough- 
ing. When the ground is well worked 
down, mark out the piece in beds. 

There are various- methods of planting ; 
some plant in much the same way as you... 
would plant potatoes. This suits very well 
for such large bulbs as Sir Watkiv, Em- 
peror, etc., but for medium and small bulbs 
the following will be found the quickest and 
cheapest plan :— Having marked out all the © 
beds in the piece by notching the edges of 
the paths, dig out the soil from the bed at 


one end to the required depth, caryring in 


to the other end of the piece to fill the last 
bed. Prepare the bottom by working it 
with a spade or fork, then putin the bulbs 
regularly and firmly, so that they will not 
be thrown down in covering them. Plant 
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not too deeply. If the top of the bulb be 
covered two inches it will be found sufficient 
for the smaller kinds, and three or four 
inches is ample for the larger varieties. 
The bed having been all planted, it may 
then be covered by digging out the ground 
trom the next bed and throwing carefully 
over the bulbs. When this is done the 
second bed is ready for planting, and so on 
through the whole piece. 

Having planted the bulbs, which should 
be done at the latest by the end of March, 
there is nothing to do but to keep the 
ground clean till they bloom in September 
or October. This is best done by passing 
over them with a Dutch hoe several times, 
before the green points come too near the 
surface. A good plan especially wet ground 
is during June to cut out the paths, to the 
depth of five or six inches, and throw the 
ground over the beds, in this way killing 
any small weeds there may be. At the 
same time the sunken paths will act as so 
many drains to take off the surplus water. 
Another way to keep the ground clean is to 
give it a good covering of seaweed; this 
also serves a8 & manure. 

The bulbs begin to bloom very early in 
the spring; in fact, before spring begins, 
some few varieties blooming throughout the 
winter. 
commence blooming in March, and continue 
in bloom throughout the winter. ‘It is quite 
usual for such varieties as Soleil d’Or and 
Double Romans to commence at the end of 
June. 

During the flowering season the bulbs 
should be gone over at least once a fort- 
night, to dig out any stray bulbs of other 
kinds that may be among them. If this is 
not done carefully the stocks will soon get 
mixed, and, therefore, practically unsale- 
able. Care must be taken during the 
flowering season that the bulbs do not get 
overgrown with weeds, as these will dry the 
ground and stifle the foliage. Any injury 
done to the bulb during its growing season, 
after the flowers are off, will spoil the 
flower crop for the following year, as it is 
during the summer that the bloom for the 
following year is formed. 

As soon as the leaves have died down the 
bulbs are ready for lifting. It is not neces- 
sary to dig most bulbs every year; they 
will do very well left for two or even three 
years in the ground, providing the soil is 
good, and not allowed to get foul with 
weeds. But for some of the more delicate 
varieties, and if the bulbs are required for 
sale, in which case a fine, plump, round 
bulb commands the readiest market, lifting 
_every year is advisable. 

In lifting, care should be taken not to 
prick the bulbs with the fork, as the least 
injury will cause some varieties to rot. If 
the bulbs are to be left out on the ground, 
they should have a slight covering to pre- 
vent them scorching. When storing the 
bulbs, take care not to mix the various 
kinds; let each lot be labelled, and put 
them in a dry shed, if possible. When well 
dried they may be separated, sorting them 
in two or three sizes, and having all ready 
to plant again as early as possible. 

In the case of delicate varieties, such as 
Obvallaris, Sulphur Crown, ete., plant, if 
possible, in ground quite near to narcissus. 


I have known the Paper White to _ 


As regards manuring, I find it answers 
best to use little manure directly to the 
bulbs. Grass ground, grass fed off and 
manured regularly every year, is the most 
suitable, but’ when this is not available, use 
land that has been well manured for the 
previous crop; or, if manure is really 
needed, well decayed farmyard manure may 
be used, care heing taken to bury it well 
away from the base of the bulbs; they, 
being deep rooters. will find it when they 
need it. Bone meal is also very good. 

Narcissi suffer from several diseases ; 
some go bad with rust at the base, and 
others will rot off completely at times with- 
out any appaient cause. I can suggest no 
remedy, but if the directions as to their 
culture which I have given are followed 1 
think it will go a long way towards pre- 
venting the troubles. 

Now as to which are the best sorts to 
grow, I will suggest a few names, but can- 
not give a list of all the best varieties. 

If flowers are needed as early as possible 
grow the well-known varieties I have men- 
tioned before—Paper White, Double Ro- 
man, and Soleil d’Or. 

Then in August you can have Double 
Daffodils, Princeps, and Obvallaris or 
Tenby, and among any dearer aorts, Henry 
Irving, Golden Spur, and Countess of An- 
nesley. 

September and October are the principal 
months for narcissi. Then you have nearly 
all the different kinds in bloom, some of the 
best market varieties being Bicolor, Hors- 
fieldi, Incomparabilis, Sir Watkin, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, Barri, Conspicuous, 
Cynosure, etc. Then the Pooticus section, 


' represented by Ornatus and Poetarum; 


these are among the best for market pur- 
poses. Ornatus especially is one of the 
finest hlooming varieties grown ; its pure 


white flowers, coming so early, are always - 


in great demand. ; 

Among the later sorts are Emperor, Em- 
press, and Grandee. I should have also 
mentioned the Orange Phosnix and Sulph .r 
Crown, and also Polyanthus Grand 
Monarque, and the latest of all, blooming 
in November, the Double White Narcissus. 
Of course there are many more kinds, some 
catalogues naming 200 or 800 varieties, but 
the really valuable and distinct kinds are 
not nearly so numerous. 

Great care should be taken in gathering 
and packing the flowers, as it is no use 
growing them well if they are to be neg- 
lected in the end. When gathered, stand 
the flowers in water, taking care that the 
blooms themselves are kept dry, and leaving 
them in water till packing them in boxes 
the morning of sending. Bunch carefully 
twelve in a bunch, leaving the stems as 
long as possible. It is bad policy to 
shorten them, as buyers are always 
anxious to get long stems. Pack in the 
boxes supplied by the salesman, in a single 
layer, not in two or three, as is sometimes 
done. This is the cause of many of the 
complaints of flowers arriving in a damaged 
and heated condition. 

To keep the flowers from shaking and 
getting bruised in transit fix a piece of 
wood across the box, pressing firmly on the 
stems where they cross in the middle of the 
box. If these precautions are taken and 


the boxes firmly bundled together there wilE 
be fewer complaints of the flowers arriving 
damaged. 

A- word or two as to forcing before ¥ 
close. Plant the bulbs in boxes or pans im 
February, stand them outside, covering 
with ashes to keep them cool. Assoon as 
the points show through the ashes may be 
removed. . fhe ena 

Double Daffodils, Princeps, Tenby, 
Golden Spur, Sir Watkin, and Ornatus are 
amongst the best varieties for forcing. 

Double Daffodils, Princeps, and Tenby 
may be taken into the forcing house in 
June, care being taken not to get the tem- 
perature above 50° till the buds are welt 
advanced. The other sorts may be putin 
early in August, giving a supply of good 
flowers during the coldest months of the 
year.—H. T. WHEADON, 


A ‘‘ Fern Bari.”’—Would you please telE 
me the proper treatment for a Japanese 
Fern Ball? I bought it three months ago, 
and started it by soaking in water for three 
hours. I kept it in a shady position in- 
doors, but the fronds all died off after 
reaching a length of one and a-half inches 
orso. I now have it outdoors in a shady 
spot, but the dying-off process still con- 
tinues. I water the “‘ Ball” twice a week. 
The ‘* Ball” is a large one, but the buds are 
very few and far between.—E. D. May. 
The fault probably rested more with the 
“ Fern Ball’ itself than with the treatment. 
These, charming thongh they are when 
well-grown, require to be procured and 
started early in the season—when newly 
imported—then they usually do well. But 


when they have been lying about for several - 


weeks or months in a dry warehouse or 
shop they naturally lose much of their 
vitality, and then either refuse to start at 
all, or do so only very weakly and reluc- 
tantly. We have bought them early in the 
season and had excellent results, while a 
few weeks later, with the same treatment, 
they have failed, more or less, to start. 


— 


PROTECTING ROSES. 


~ The recent spell of wintry weather must 
have made many rose-growers feel anxious 
as to its probable effect: upon their plants, 
especially Tea Roses. Many are the de- 
vices of the cultivator for keeping the frost 
at bay and providing protection during the 
winter months. Plenty of dry leaves or 
bracken is the remedy advised, but where 
the latter article is not readily obtainable, 
there is a very good substitute. It is the 
long rough cocoanut fibre refuse from 4 ir. 
to 6 in. in length, which, if carefully spread 
between the rows of our Tea Roses, affords 
them a splendid protection, as the fibre im 
this condition throws off the heavy rains 
and does not, like the ordinary fibre, con- 
solidate, which is a most important facter. 
This long rough fibre is sold by weight, and 
as it is very light a considerable quantity 
can be obtained for a few shillings. EE 
should much like to know whether any of 
your readers have tried this stuff as a pro- 
tective, and if so, with what resulf?— 
FisRe. ~ 


£ 
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_ THE GLOXINIA. (Sinningia speciosa.) 


Gloxinias are in nearly all colors, from 
_light rose to dark purple, and in the: better 
strains many of them are beautifully shaded 
and striped. As a house plant for summer 
blooming, or for greenhouse decoration, the’ 
Gloxinias have few if any superiors. They 
require little care, except in watering, and 


Mr. A. H. Evans, who has favored us with photographs of his Glo 


weeks in bloom, and are ‘greatly admired by all who see them. 
This coming season I hope to flower about 150 of them, 
seven miles south-east from Angaston. 


Glgxinias. 


part of well-rotted cow manure to which 
enough sand is added to open up the soil. 
Instead of the rotten sods, equal parts of 
garden loam and leaf mold may be used. 
Thorough drainage should be given by 
filling the pots two-thirds full of charcoal 
or broken crocks, covered with a layer of 
sphagnum. As soon as the leaves extend 
beyond the edges of the pots the plants 
should be shifted to the five or six-inch size, 
in which they can be flowered, or sold as. 
house plants. If designed for use as cut 
flowers, they can be planted out fiom the 
amall pots, or the boxes, in which they may 
bo started, either on benches in the green- 
house or in frames outside, where much less. 
care will be required. When thus grown. 
they should be mulched with sphagnum. 
During the season of growth every pre- 
eaution should be taken that they do not 
receive a check. While the atmosphere: 
should be kept moist by syringing the walks 
and benches, overhead watering or syring- 
ing of the plants should be avoided, as,. 
if drops of water remain on the leaves they 
will be spotted, and their beauty will be- 
marred, if they are not entirely destroyed. 


On warm, bright mornings a fine spray 


mpon the leaves will soon evaporate, and,. 
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during the winter they ‘are dried off and 


| packed away. They are readily grown from 


seed or by means of leaf cuttings, bnt when 
only a few plants are required it will be as 
well, even for the florist, to buy one-year 
‘¢ dried roots.” These should be potted at 


_ the end of winter, in three or four-ineh pots, - 
_ according to their size, the top of the bulb 
_ being just level with the surface, and placed 


so rpcmneg mite moe 6 A at 


ms 


tee Aa 


xinia 
in the pictures are about four or five years-old, and were raised by me. 

-one plant had 40 blooms of fine, large, perfect flowers, and another 27. 
amateurs at growing plants, but do not experience any difficulty in starting Gloxinias. 


near the glass in a temperature of. 60°, 
where they will have a little bottom heat. 
Until the leaves start, very little water will 
be required, but from that time it should be 


gradually increased, giving the plants all 


they can use, as if at any time they are 


_allowed to wilt the flowers will be much in- 


jured. Gloxinias do well in a compost of 


_ two. parts of rotten pasture sod and one 


. 
“ee ‘ 


s, writes—‘‘ The larger plants 
When the photos were taken 


Both my man and self aro 
They last for 


I have no very special house for my 
‘Range View” is situated about 
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while being beneficial to the plants, will do 
no harm. They should, at all times, be 
shaded from the direct sunlight, and during 
the hottest part of the summer, in addition 
to the wash upon the glass, a lath screen, 
or cloth shade will be desirable. Ventila- 
tion should be given in good weather, but 
strong draughts of air should be avoided. 
In case anyone desires to raise the 


BEGONIAS., 


Having been a successful Begonia grower 
for some years my experience may be of 
some interest to your readers. In my 
opinion, Begonias are far in advance of a 
good many other kinds of bedding plants in 
many ways. Firstly, in the simplicity of 
their cultivation ; secondly, in their beautiful 
foliage, and, lastly, in the beauty and 
variety of their blossoms, and their long 
flowering season. Begonias are more easily 
cultivated than some people may think. Of 
course, the bulbs are obtained from seed, 
but for a cottager, such as 1 am, the easiest 
way is to obtain a couple of dozen of good 
bulbs from a nursery—doubles and singles 
for preference—and propagate from cut- 
tings; in a few seasons you will have a 
good stock. You should obtain your bulbs 
during the winter, from a reliable man, and 
store them in a cool, dry place, in silver 
sand. They should be looked at occasion- 
ally to see if there is any dry-rot among 
them, and if uny is found they should be 
removed, for fear of infecting the others. 
In the spring, as soon as any growth is 
detected, the bulbs should be removed toa 


‘‘bulbs” from seed, the following brief 
directions way be of value:—Sow the seeds 
in August in pans or in pots drained as 
above; the soil should be the same as for 
the bulbs, except that no manure should be 
used ; cover lightly, and, after syringing, 
shade and place in a room with a tempera- 
ture of 65° or 70°. The seeds will germi- 


nate in about two weeks, and the plants 


GLOXINIA HYBRIDA ERECTA. | 


cold frame and placed about four inches 
apart in a nice, sweet, loamy soil, with the 
crowns just below the surface. Of course, 
the frame should be covered at night to 
prevent any harm from frost. I have tried 
starting Begonias in both cold and hot 


frames, and I have got the best results from. 


those started in the cold frame, for although 
longer in starting they are not checked 
when they are bedded out. 

During the period they are in the frames 
water must be given carefully, the soil being 
kept just moist, but not wet, or they will 
rot; they must be kept in the frame till all 
fear of late frosts is gone and the bulbs are 
well started, and then it is time to bed them 
out. Now is your chance to take cuttings. 
When you take them out you will find some 
of the bulbs carrying as many as four or 
five, or even six, shoots apiece. I never bed 
out a plant with more than two or three 
shoots on the largest bulbs, aud the smallest 
I only allow to carry one. The remaining 
shoots I break off, taking, of course, the 
weakest, and letting the strongest remain, 
taking care to have a heel on each cutting. 
These shoots I stick in a shaded border 
(facing south, for preference), about three- 


to pots. 
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-will then need careful. attention to prevent 


damping off. When large enough, they 


should be pricked out in flats, placed in & 


brisk bottom’ heat, and later on transferred 

s. Repot finally to the three-inch 

size, and give the same care as large 
plants; by the end of January they should 

come into flower. When growth is over they 

should be dried ofl and stored for winter. 


parts of the shoot being buried in light soil,. 
and watering rather often in dry weather, 
and I have never had one single shoot die, 
which shows there is not much difficulty in 
striking Begonia cuttings. 

The best place for a Begonia bed is on a 
southern aspect, in a spot that gets very 
little sun. The soil must be very rich—E 
don’t think you can easily put in too much 
manure, for they are rank feeders. Then 
the plants must be bedded out about 18 
inches apart—no nearer for good resulft— 
and before the plants grow largeI get a 
little moss-litter manure from some stables 
and mulch all over the bed, so as to keep 
any sun from the roots, and the soil moist. 
When the plants are flowering care should 
be taken to pick off all the blooms as soon 
as these show signs of being over, as this 
prolongs the season, and the plant carries 
more and finer flowers, which ought to last 
till the frost comes, when the bulbs should 
be taken up and dried. Care should be 
taken in drying, as on this depends the 
safe storage of the bulbs. The cuttings 
will by this time have formed small bulbs, 
which should be treated in the same way as 
the larger bulbs, only keep them separate 
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in another box. I hope this modest articlo~ ball, so to speak, and by a quick method of 
will induce more to go in for the growing of observation and rapid judgment forms his 


this handsome bedding plant, and: if they 
follow out what 1 have said they will be 
-gratified with the result.—A. G. Suanp. 


WATERING POT PLANTS IN | 
WINTER... 


To keep plants in a healthy condition 
~watering must be carefully attended to at 
‘seasons of the year, and during. the winter. 
it requires additional care. Many plants 


will take even more water than during the - 


summer. This, of course. applies to those 
grown indoors. where shading is used in 


idea as to whether. the plant needs water 


_then and there or will wait another day. 


Several t hings influence his decision—the 
length of time the plant has been potted ; 
whether the pot is full of roots or not; the 
plant itself; is it a thirsty subject or the re- 
verse? The man who is to do his work 
expeditiously and correctly has to quickly 


. consider these and other points as he pauses 


summer and littie or no fire-heat given. At . 
this season of the year many subjects are — 


liable to get dry beneath while the surface 
may appear moist, particularly where plants 
stand on stages where the heat is beneath, 
and when once they get very dry at the 
bottom the best way is to dip the pots, so 


that the soil may be thoroughly moistened | 


through. With some soils it seems almost 


impossible to get the water to pass through . 
from the surface when once it gets very dry. . 


Many Ferns are very deceiving with re- 
gard to taking up water. 
in a healthy condition, will take up a quan- 
tity of water, and if not carefully locked 
after it will suffer before 1t is noticed, for it 
is the under fronds which go first. I have 


A. Farleyense, if . 


between each plant. All growers of plants 
know my meaning who have had years of 


experience in this branch of gardening. — 
. Eye and hand have to be trained to work 
together, and the mind must be quickly | 


made up. A single mistake is not fatal by 
any means, and to water a plant a day too 


- soon or leave it a day too long is not going . 


to do it any serious injury. It is when 


these mistakes are being constantly made; | 
when the plant is being watered in driblets ” 


day after day until its roots are sickened 
and die that trouble ensues. 


thorough soaking that will last a day, a 
week, or a month, according to the state of 
the weather, the temperature, and the con- 


dition of the plant itself as to growth or — 


. rest. 


previously referred to the necessity of giving . 


-careful attention to this Fern, and it cannot 
be too often repeated, for I believe inatten- 
tion to watering is the chief cause of failure. 


. Azaleas, 


Excess of moisture is equally damaging, . 


-and with plants that are in an unhealthy 
state it is better to keep them a little on the 
dryzside than otherwise, but with vigorous, 
healthy plants there will be little fear of 
-over-watering under ordinary treament. 

Palms and other subjects where the 
-syringe is used freely will not be so liable to 
get too dry, but even these plants may be 
found quite dry beneath when the surface is 
moist, and those standing nearest the pipes 
sometimes do not get so much water from 
the syringing as those where they do not 
-dry so quickly. Palms, like Ferns, often 
get over-watered, especially when standing 
on a moist bottom, but in the winter where 
much heat is given they may require more 
water than during the summer. 

During the winter months it is one of the 
most important points in plant culture to 
keep the roots in a healthy condition, and 
this can only be done by careful attention 
to watering. Over-wateriag will sour the 
soil, while the other extreme will cripple 
the roots. It is therefore necessary to give 
-careful attention to watering, and this will 
ensure the plants being in a condition which 
will cause vigorous and healthy growth 
when the season comes round for making a 
start. Much time is often lost in the spri: ¢ 
through plsnts having been neglected during 
the winter.—A. Hremsey. 

Specific directions as to watering that 
will suit every case, cannot, of courge, be 
given. To say nothing of the likes or dis- 
likes of various plants and different methods 
of pottings, there are always the texture 
and class of soil to be considered. A man 
who is used to his soil and knows wel! the 
plant he is growing can look through the 


Here, again, the silly plan of driblets daily 
is often practised, and a worse does not exist. 
Plants properly potted of such kinds as 
Camellias, and various hard- 
wooded species will not pass the water so 
freely that it goes through with a rush to the 
floor, but it percolates steadily and surely 
through every inch of the compost, and 


, when the operator sees it trickling ont of 


the holes at the sides and bottom he may 
take it that plant has had sufficient to go 
on with for a time. A good test is the time- 


honored one of tapping with the knuckles — 


and noting the sound before watering, and 

should a doubt then exist the weight of the 

pot is the safest test —H.B. 

CHINA ROSE—MADAME LAURETTE 
MESSIMY. 

If I were asked which was the most free- 
blooming Rose in my garden I should not 
hesitate to name this variety. One of the 
earliest to expand its blossoms, it blooms 
away uninteruptedly until hard frosts pre- 
vent the buds opening. I have six plants 
of this Rose in a small bed, which was well 
prepared for their reception, and each plant 
is now a large-sized bush. Raised by 
Monsieur Guillot, of Lyons, as the result of 
crossing the old China Rose Rival de 
Pestum and the Tea Rose Madame Falcot, 
this variety was really the forerunner of a 
new type of Jose, from which other 
splendid kinds have since been obtained. 
It has been largely used for bedding and 
massing, and this can hardly be wondered 
at when its many good points are borne in 
mind. The flowers are only semi-double, 
in color a pretty shade of rose and salmon- 
pink, shaded at the base of the petals with 
yellow. Madame lL. Messimy is a wonder- 
fully vigorous grower, hardy, and possasses 
most elegant foliage, which, when young, 
is a vivid blue-purple. Monsieur P. Guillot, 


If a plant is | 
dry enough to need water at allit needs a ~ 


Supplying water to large specimen plants . 
in pots and tubs requires a deal of care. | 


writing some years ago in reference to this 
variety, gives some iuteresting particulars 


-about a fine specimen of this Rose :—‘“‘ Ine 


certain Normandy estate,’’ he writes, ‘a 
Rose bush of Madame L. Messimy, planted 
in a very favorable position, in rich soil, 
reached (in the space of two years), & 
height of six feet and three-quarter inches, 
and a circumference of more than thirteen 
feet one and a-half inches about four feet. 
from the ground—forming a round busk 
from the base upwards. Its vigor is suck 
that on one day in early summer its owner 
counted more than 450 buds on the point of 
opening, and a multitude of others te 
follow.” From my own experience, 1 can 
testify to its extraordinary freedom of 
blooming. The only fault I can find with 
it 13 that the flowers are rather loose, and 
do not, in consequence, stand rain well. As 
previously mentioned, several varieties have 
been raised from Madame Laurette 
Messimy. The best of all is Madame 
Eugene Resal (a most glorious variety, ever 
better thau its parent, although not quite so 
robust a grower, or so hardy). It bears @ 
profusion of rich, rosy-pink flowers, shaded 
with orange, still further enhanced by the 
lovely deep-colored foliage. The impor- 
tance of only planting free-growing and 
continuous-flowering Roses in gardens 
where cut flowers are in much request is 
apt to be overlooked. For this purpose, 
and also for garden deorations, those China 
Roses are initnitable, bus they must on no 
account be hard pruned. I have proved 
that the let-alone system of pruning is the 
best, just cutting out the weakly branches, 
and leaving the strong, well-ripened shoots 
at their full length. 


Repvoine Growrus or Rose Poryanruus 
GranpDizLors.—This is probably one of the 
most vigorous of ramblers, and is a fine 
variety where unlimited space is at one’s 
disposal. But its tremendous exuberance 
of growth will quickly smother other good 
things. The best plac is to cut away about 
half of the number of growths, retaining 
those well matured, and, if possible, having — 
some laterals. A plant of this Rose last 
season growing in the open border, and one 
large growth being allowed to arch over 
produced a number of laterals that yielded 
fine trusses of blossom. This one growth 
alone was @ perfect picture, so that you may 
even reduce the number of gruwths in 
spring to two or three, provided tbey are 
well hardened. Hack season, as the nume- 
rous sucker-like shoots appear, reduce them 
to about two in their earliest stages. Such 
growths as you leave for flowering should 
be left unpruned beyond shortening back 
each of the laterals to about three or four 
inches. These main growths, by suppressing 
the laterals, will be induced to lengthen. 
This Rose is somewhat tender, which proves 
it to be not a variety of R. multiflora, or, 
at least, it has some of the Tea or Nuise}te 
blood in it. 

Savinc Psrunra Seep —When the pods 
of the Petunia are ripe they shoul! be 
gathered and laid out ona piece of paper 
in a tray or box to further mature and dry. 
When quite ready and dry, the seeds are 
easily secured and cleaned, and may them. 
be packeted till required for use. 
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“SULTIVATION OF THE PELAR- 
GONIUM. 
By Mr, Joun Everest. 

‘Having been asked to write upon 
the ‘*Cultivation of the Pelargonium,” I 
will endeavor to jot down a few facts 
learned from my own experience. They 
are fa valuable and hardy class of plants, 
aud I think there is scarcely any one class 
#o showy in its various colors or so interest- 
ing as a collection as these when in bloom. 
i-class them together as Shows, Fancies, 
Small-flowering, and Regals. They all re- 
quire about the same treatment in cultiva- 
11up, but most of the Fancies are the easiest 
to manage; they are the most floriferous, 
ut not so showy in themselves as the other 
varieties. To make it properly understood 
i thiuk it best to begin with the soil. I 
consider that the soil best adapted for Pelar- 
goniums should consist of one-third good 
,urfy loam, pulled in pieces; one-thiad 
ttack soil or peat (being a substitute for 
juaf-mould); and one-third well-rotted 
«= o¥ manure, with a dash or two of 
shemical manure, which gives a_ rich, 
s.ealthy, green look. When these are well 
muixed together the soil is ready for use. I 
do not use sand, as it is not wanted; and 
unother reason is that the tender roots in 
working through sharp sand get bruised. 
“there is this objection to sand, that the soil 
being open it requires so much more water- 
ang, which runs the strength out of it. 
Many gardeners are of opinion that one 
potting is sufficient, but I believe in second 
potting. Pick out nice sturdy young plants 
trom the rooted cuttings in 4-inch pots, and 
tur the first shift they should be put in 6-inch 
pots; this' should be done early in April. 
. Sve that the drainage is good betore setting 

the plant in the pot; put im a little rough 
anoss Or cocuanut fibre on the ‘drainage, 
then throw in some soil, cram down well, 
aid a little more louse soil, and then set the 
plant in. It should be sufficiently below 
uie rim of the pot to allow a layer of soil 
over the ball, leaving one inch for watering. 
A-ramming-stick should be used, one end 
being flat, and the other round and level. 
Pelargoniums should be potted very firmly. 
ihe second shitt should be isto 8 or 9-inch 
pots, thoroughly clean, these being large 
vaough to grow on a good plant. Use the 
sume soil. Before placing in the plant 
throw in a handful of bonedust, as this is 
un excellent thing for bringing color in the 
Mower. See thay the plants are well ready 
jor their potting up. They should not be 
eft to yet at ull potbound ; but if potbouad 
superate the rusts carefully with a pointed 
suck so that the plant will not lose much 
time In getting a tresh start. After this 
potting gved attention should be paid to 
ihe tyiny-out and stopping of the shvots. 
Snore sticks can be used fur a time, and 
then a wire frame can be placed around the 
pot. If this is properly carried out there are 
mot iany sorts which require the knife 
_anuch next season. Smokes them once a 
week if there are any signs of fly. 

Wa11rinc.— This is an important matter, 


audis not always properly managed. ‘There 


are muny bua effects caused by mistakes in 
watering. If overwatered plants become 
very sickly, and remain at a standstill for 
sonie time, aud the foliage becomes spotted 
aud unhealthy. Some growers tap each pot 


‘the pores open. 
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with the knuckle, and it is astonishing how 
“soon one gets used to the ring, and is 
enabled to tell whether the plant requires 
watering. White on the foliage is often 


caused by sudden changes, and by the water 
resting on the folaige when the sun is 
shining powerfully on the plants, or too 
strong menure water will have the same 


- effect. Do not apply manure water for a 


week or so after freshly potting, especially 
when potted the first time. Care should be 
taken when plants are setting their bloom 
to be very sparing with manure water, as 
when hurried on in this stage the pips will 
turn yellow and drop, or when opened they 
will be deformed. When the plants are in 
bloom discontinue manure watering alto- 
gether, as the flowers will last much longer : 
syringed overhead once or twice a week late 
in the afternoon keeps the foliage clean and 
Choose a ary day for 
syringing. ‘The house most suitable for 
growing is a low spanned-roofed one; the 
plants being grown close to the glass, they 
can be grown dwarf. If beds or benches 
are not high enough for the plants, they can 


bo raised on pots, and also when coming - 


into bloom can be lowered to draw the 
flower well above the foliage if required, 
Allow plenty air night and day. 
SHapine.— We cannot get all through the 
season without shading a little. There are 
different shades used—whitewash, tiffanyf 
calico, ete. Calico with rojlers is a good 
shade, as it can be worked to suit the 
weather. ‘There is one great fault in using 
blinds on houses—they are rolled down flat 
on the grass, the circulation of air is 
stopped, and the glass becomes very hot and 
hurtful to the plants. I should recommend 
to have rollers mounted on a rod about nine 
inches above the glass, giving space for air 
between the blind and the glass, After 
these plants go out of flower they can by 
turned outside. Choose rather a shade 
place for a few days, and then afterward. 
expose them in the sun, still giving them 
water. ‘’hey are often neglected and dried 
off so suddenly that many die. Pelargo- 
niums should be cut back early in March, 
and they are then ready for a new starts 
The cutting back should be done with care. 
Where they have been allowed to grow up 
rauk shoots they have a hard struggle to 


break when they should be only six or 


seven invhes high. When a plant has been 


properly growu and tied out the knife need ~ 


only be used to thin out and tip back shoots. 
This should be done when the wood is 
thoroughly ripe and the weather still and 
dry ; put them in a shadehouse and sprinkle 
them lightly twice a day until they break 
nicely. Then they can be brought into the 
house, and will sooa be ready for shaking 
out avd fresh potting. The roots can be 
pruned back a little where they are strong. 
Pelargoniums are easily propagated by 
cuttings, and some of the weaker kinds of 
the Fancies are better grafted on the Show 
varieties. To make good plants this should 
be done after being cut down, when the sap 
is rising. There are many points to con- 
sider if intending to show at exhibitions. 
Some sorts are no. worthy, having a bad 
habit of growth or being shy in flowering. 
The pollen should be removed to keep the 
flower clean, and some gum dropped into 
the calyx to keep the petals from dropping. 
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Tux ComposirEs. 


The Composites are so called because the 
flowers are gathered into a compound head ;. 
but although this is their chief characteris- 
tic it must not be supposed that all flowers 
so grouped belong to this order—the- 
Scabious, for instance, is not a Composite. 
In further description, it may be said that 
the corolla consists of a single tube, that 
the ovary is below this, that the anthers 
cohere by their edges, that the seed is. 
single, and that the leaves are generally 
alternate. In the early state of the flower 
the style is short, and the authers shed 
their pollen into the tube formed by their 
cohering edges. Ata later stage the style. 
increasing in length pushes out the pollen 
and exposes it for visiting insects to carry 
about on their feet. As the flowers'crowded 
together mutually protect each other, and 
as the whole head is often surrounded by 
hard, spiny scales, there is no need for a. 
number of separate green calyces for pro- 
tection purposes, but they are utilised in 
another way. ‘They split up into a series of 


. fine, radiating hairs, and serve as a verit- 


able parachute to float away with the 
adhering seed. The outer petals are often 
greatly enlarged, and serve as flags to 
attract the notice of passing flying insects, 
which by rifling the flowers for their honey, 
or by merely walking over the surface, 
effectually perform their unconscious work 
of pollination. 

As there are about 10,000 species of 
Composites it is quite to be expected that. 
our gardens are largely mdebted to this 
order. We have the Sunflower with a disc 
more than a foot across, furnishing seeds 
useful for the poultry yard and for oil;. 
named, accordiug to some, from its resem- 
blance to a flaming sun; according to 
others, from its supposed habit of turning 
to the sun (French, tourne-sol). It is evi- 
dent to any observer that the heavy, foot- 


across disc does not follow the sun, but is 


generally found with its back against the 
prevailing westerly wind. Not to compile a 
long list we will merely mention the UChry- 
santhemunis of various types, Dahlias, 
Cornflowers (some of delicate scent), the 
showy Gazanias and Graillardias, the 
Daisies, Helichrisums and other Hverlast- 
ings, the Golden Rod (a favorite with. 
Americans), and the elegant, but little 
grown Humes. 

The prevailing colors of the Composites. 
are yéllow and white, but Agathaea and 
Felicia are blue, and Asters are of yarious 
colors. 

Among useful plants we may mention 
various herbs, Tarragon, Tausy, Camomile, 
&¢.; Salsify or vogetable oyster, Artichoke, 
Lettuce with its opium-like juice, and Pyre- 
thrum, the base of the insect powders. 

The weeds are uumerous enough :— 
Inula (stinkwort), Hypochaeris, known as 
“ flat-weed,” ‘‘cat’s ear,” ‘conqueror ;”” 
Helminthia, or ox-tongue, easily recognised 
by the leaves being covered with stiff 
bristles springing from tubercles; the many 
Thistles; and the Cape marigold which, 
however, is much relished by catfle. 
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The Orchard. 


- OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Finish planting all kinds of deciduous 
fruit trees at once. - Manure and trench 
land intended for orange and lemon trees, 
the planting of which should take: place to- 
wards the end of August. It is adyisable 
to break up the soil at once to admit as 
much of the winter rains as possible, so as to 
make sure that the subsoil is well soaked. 
Finish pruning all deciduous trees. Early 
varieties of apples and. pears may be graft- 
ed. Manure and dig orange and lemon 
trees, taking care noti to work the manure 
into the soil near the trunks, as this often 
-causes stem decay, besides harboring insects 
which injure the bark. 


PRUNING. _ 

“One of the first things for the beginner 
to undertake, as he approaches the practice 
of pruning trees and vines, is to form some 
conception of the purposes to be served. 
Jmitation is not the foundation of intelli- 
gent; pruning, though it yields many valu- 
able suggestions. Satisfactory work rests 
upon a correct understanding of the reasons 
for each act, and to the attainment of this 
all study, observation, and experience 
should tend. Possessing this, one can pro- 
ceed capably, modifying method to meet 
condition. and producing desirable results. 
“Receive all suggestions, and then go quietly 
to the tree and study your problem in its 
shade. The tree ig the best revelator of 
its needs. Some of our best pruners are 
men who were untrained to: horticulture 
before they entered upon their orchard 
work. Reading, discussion, systematic in- 
struction, are all valuable. They save 
much time and many errors; but recourse 
to the trees affords the sovereign test of 
attainment. These may be counted among 
the practical purposes to be attained by 
pruning—(a) Convenience of the growepx ; 
(b) health and strength of the tree; (c) 
regulation of heat and light; (d) attain- 
ment of strong bearing wood; (e) attain- 
ment of size in fruit; and (f£) promotion of 
regular bearing.” On examining the tree, 
it will be found to be composed above: 
ground of a trunk from which the main 
‘branches spring, which, in their turn, pro- 
duce the laterals, on which the shoots and 
spurs which bear the fruit are to be found. 
Taking these points into consideration, one 
can hardly fail to secure rays of light upon 
the subject of pruning which seem dark to 
so many. Convenience.—Trees which 
branch near the ground are most quickly 
and cheaply handled in all the operations 
of pruning, spraying, fruit-thinning, and 
picking. Low trees, with obliquely-rising 
branches, are more easily cultivated than 
any form with horizontal branches, unless 
the head is carried so high that the teams 
pass easily under the tree. To do this 
sacrifices al] the other conveniences and 
‘economies which actually determine profit, 
and is really out of the question from a 


~ the day. 
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commercial point of view. Health and 
Strength —It is imperative in most parts 


of this State that the sunshine be not al- 


lowed to touch the bark during the heat of 
This protection is secured even 
for young trees by low branching. The low 
tree, with properly spaced branches attains 
superior strength by virtue of thick, 
sticnely knit, short growth between bran- 
ches, and by its strong, staff, obliquely-rising 
growth sustains weight which brings hort- 
zontat branches to the ground, and thus 
even high-headed trees are liable to con- 
tirually increasing interference with cul- 
tivation, and the desperate grower has to 
raise the head of his tree higher into the 
ai and farther above the profit line, while 
at the same time he renders its more liable 
to sunburn, to bark-binding, and to un- 
thrift by forcing the sap to flow an unneces- 
sary distance, and through wood and bark 
which impede its movement. Besides, a 
low tree escapes stress by strong winds 
which a high tree invites, and at the same 
tine is less able to withstand. Pruning for 
liealth and strength of the tree also in- 
cludes the removal of unthrifty or diseased 
parts, which are not only an. encumbrance 
to the tree, but may communicate to other 
parts the oauses of their ill condition. Heat 
and Light—The maintenance of strong- 
hearing wood in the lower part of the tree 
is canditioned upon the proper pruning of 
the top of the tree. How far the upper 
levels or the shade layer of the tree can 
be safely opened depends upon the local 
climate in each fruit region. The rule must 
be the higher the summer heat the denser 
the tree—the lower the heat the thinner 
the tree; but everywhere the proper con- 
dition of openness must be constantly in 
view in pruning. Not alone must this 
be done to maintain thrifty growth. below, 
but it is also essential to the best growth 
and ripening of the fruit in the lower and 
interior parts of the tree. Fruit inferior 
in size, color, and quality results in part 
from lack of pruning to regulate the admis- 
sion of light and heat, sometimes one, 
sometimes both, to the shaded portion of 
the tree. Bearing Wood.—Good fruit de- 
veicps on good bearing wood, and good 
bearing wood is the product of proper de- 
grees of light and heat as has just been 
urged; but bearing wood in, the case of 
some fruits is new wood, and the reduction 
of old wood for the purpose of forcing the 
growth of new wooed must be constantly 1 
mind. Renewal is more or less a considera- 
tion with. all trees, and especially in secur- 
ing of strong new wood. This is a point 
upon which close study of the bearing tree 
will yield most satisfactory suggestions, 
Size of Fruit—The size of fruit, providing 
the tree is healthy and vigorous, depends 
upon the character and amount of bearing 
wood which the tree is allowed to carry, 
Removal of part of the fruit burden is done 
by thinning after it is well set, but this 
labor should always be minimised by ante- 
cedent pruning, wh.ch adjusts the retention 
of bearing wood, according to the vigor, 
size, and bearing habit of the tree. Thin- 
ning out of bearing shoots and spurs, when 
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either are clearly seen to be im excess, 
should be the constant study of the pruner- 
Regular Bearing—This point is largely in- 
volved in the preceding, and affords an ad- 
ditional incentive. Regulating the 
amount of fruit borne in one year involves 
the profit of two years, because a tree can- 
not produce an excessive amount of good 
fruit and perfect buds for the following: 
year. It may generally make buds whiels 
will bloom, but not always that. If tt 
does make the bloom, it is no guarantee 
that the bloom will be strong and effective 
for bearing. Consequently pruning fer 
reasonable amount of bearing should ak- 
ways be borne in view, and should be prac- 
tised at the close of the year of non-bear- 
ing with particular diligence, if the alter— 
nate year bearing habit is to be broken up.” 

The foregoing are among the practical 
purposes to be served in pruning, and it& 
will be seen that there are various ends te 
attain; therefore have an ideal towards 
which to work, and always have an objects 
in view when severing branches, shoots, or 
spurs from any portion of the tree; never 
by any chance losing an opportunity of 
picking up any points from your neighbor. 
The form of tree which in New South 
Wales has been found to give the greatest: 
satisfaction is the low vase form (sometimes 
called the goblet form), and which shelters 
the fruit as well as the trunk, and also the 
ground in the immediate Vicinity of the 
tree from the hot summer winds and sun, 
and minimises their effects. In prui- 
ing for this form the central branch is cué 
out, and the tree is so formed as to jeave 
the centre of the tree quite open, and 
the fruiting wood is so guided that the 
centre, as well as the outside and the bot- 
fom as well as the top, has plenty of reom 
and. light to develop good fruiting wood im 
every portion of the tree. In, confining the 
tree to this form it may, to a certain ex- 
tent, tend to give it a dwarfed appearance ; 
but this is of little moment in comparisor 
with the many advantages which trees so 
trained possess over the high-stemmed 
open-centred, long-limbed shape in our very 
hot districts. The weight of the fruit is 
borne by strong, sturdy branches, which. 
will not bend and swing with every breeze. 
that blows, and while the fruit may tend 
to spread the main branches a hittle, 


even, this has no ill-effect, as the young 
growth found shooting out of the 


branches and laterals is sufficient to shade 
the interior of the tree to such an extent: 
that no harm befalls it. It is well to: Se 
that the main branches do not start from 
the trunk too close to each other. Tt 
is best to start them from different points, 
radiating around the tree and at equal dis 
tancos apart from each other. 


GRAFTING. 

The time for grafting deciduous fruit= 
trees is approaching. Grafting was referred 
to in the writings of Pliny and other an- 
clent authors. It would appear, however. 
from their writings that the principles 
were very imperfectly understood, or they 
would not have entertained the belief that: 
the vine could he grafted on the walnut er 
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wherry, the peach on the willow, or that 


black roses would be the result of grafting 
pink roses on ‘the black currant. Having 
no natural affinity, these plants can never 
form a vital union, however accurately 


they may be mechanically joined. The 


aode of grafting practised by different per- 
sons are numerous, but they all depend 
upon one principle, which should be well 
understood by every one who possesses a 
garden. No matter how skilful the opera- 
tion. of grafting may be performed, the re- 
sults will be unsuccessful unless the stock 
and scion are nearly related, such as varie- 
ties of the same species, species of the same 
genus, or genera of the same natural order, 
beyond which the power dees not extend. 
Much as is pratically known with regard to 
the species and varieties that will agree with 
each other when grafted, there is still much 
to be learned, which can only be acquired 
by long experience and observation. The 


influence of the stock upon the scion is” 


often very marked. This chiefly arises from 
the stock supplying the scion with a 
zreater or less amount of nourishment than 
it would receive from its natural root, and 
consequently producing a more or less 
vigorous growth. Too great a disparity 
Sectween the nature of the scion and the 
stock should be avoided if a steady growth 
be desirable 
that wood does not unite with wood so as to 
form a vital union in any case. After 
trees have been grafted for many years, it 
is found on dissection that between the 
portions of the wood of the stock and scion, 
which were placed together at the time of 
erafting, no union has ever taken place; 
when all the wood subsequently formed is 


xemoved the parts previously joined can be - 


readily separated, exhibiting two clean sur- 
faces, or, occasionally, with a little dead, 
cellular substance interposed. . It is, 
therefore, evident that the pieces of wood 
already formed do not unite, however ac- 
curate they may be joined. 

Whip or tongue grafting is, on the whole, 
the best and easiest mode of grafting, and 
the one most extensively employed for 
young trees in this country. It is represent- 
ed at figure A, where 1 is the stock and 2 


A — Whip or Tongue Grafting. 


%sthescion. It will be readily understood 
that the bark of the stock, because dlder, 
as thicker than that of the scion, conse- 
quently if, as ought to be the case, equal 


surfaces of the wood are exposed, the cut © 


surface of the scion would not completely 
mover that of the stock, nor would this ever 
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It should be remembered ~ 


be the case, except when the barks of both 
stock and scion are of equal thickness. In 
proceeding to operate, cut the top of the 
stock in a sloping direction, as shown in: the 
figure, terminating, if possible, above a 
bud. Then take the scion and cut it slop- 
ing and thin towards the end; next enter 
the knife and cut a thin tongue upwards, 
as shown in the figure. The scion is now 
prepared. Then proceeding to the stock, 
cut a slice upwards, so that the surface of 
the wood shall be as nearly as possible a 
counterpart of the exposed wood of the 
scion. In the upper part of the cut make 


- a notch! to receive the tongue, of the scion ; 


this notch should be kept open with the 
point of the knife whilst tha tongue of the 
scion is being inserted. The inner bark 
of the scion and stock should be placed in 


~ contact, the parts secured by tying with 
- matting or other material and surrounded 


with clay, grafting wax, or other sub- 


stances, to exclude the air and rain, then 
the operation is complete. 

Cleft grafting is represented in figure B, 
where one is the stock and 2 is the scion. 
This is sometimes called triangular notch- 
srafting. Instead of splitting the stock a 
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B.—Cleft Grafting. 

triangular notch is cut in the side, and in 
that the scion is fitted, so that the inner 
barks correspond. The scion is kept in 
position by tying matting or other material 
round it and the stock. It is then sur- 
rounded with clay, grafting wax, or other 
substances to exclude the air and rain, and 
the operation is complete. 

One. way of root grafting is represented 
at figure C, where | is the scion, and 2 is 
the root. There are other ways of root 
grafting, the tongue or whip graft being 
largely practised. See figure D, 1, 2, and 


C.—Roct Grafting. 
3, where | represents the root, 2 the scion, 
and 3 the graft complete. The scion’ should 
be tied, clayed, &c., as in those above re- 
ferred to. 


_ Crown or bark grafting is represented at . 
figure E, where 1 is the stock and 2 is the 
scion. This mode of grafting is easily per-- 


formed by any one. The head of the stock 


D—Root Grafting. 


is cut horizontally, 


through the inner bark. The lower end 
of the scion is cut sloping as in whip graft- 
ing. A piece of wood, bone, or ivory, in 
shape somewhat resembling the thin end of 


the scion, is introduced at the top of the- 


slit, between the alburnum and the inner 
bark, and pushed down in order to raise 
the bark, so that the thinned end of the 
scion may be introduced without being 
bruised. The edges of the bark on each 


- side are then brought close to the scion, 
and the whole is‘bound with matting, and. 


clayed. If so desired three or four more 
scions can be put into the head of a stock 
if it isa large one. On the whole, crown 
grafting is not so good as whip or tongue 
grafting, but it answers well for working 
superior varieties on such established trees 
as are not fruiting satisfactorily. Crown. 
grafts are very liable to be blown out if 
care be not taken to cut the growths back, 
and support them in some way whilst they 
are young. : 
*Saddle-grafting is sometimes practised. 
(see Fig. F., where 1 represents the stock 
and 2 the scion). It cannot be satisfac- 


_ F.—£addle 
Grafting, 


E,.—Crown, or Bark, 
Grafting. 
torily carried out, however, unless the stock 
and scion are of nearly equal thickness. The 
stock is cut sloping on both sides lke a 
wedge. The scion is split up the centre, 
and each half is thinned to make it astride 
the wedge-like end of the stock. The inner 
bark of the scion and stock having been 
made to coincide as nearly as possible the 
parts should be secured by a ligature, and 
covered with some grafting’ composition, 

then the operation is complete. 
Notwithstanding that some varieties of 
fruit-trees, especially pears, bear unsatis- 
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and a slit where- 
the scion is to be inserted is made just- 
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factorily in some situations, many persons 
hesitate to do anything with them, and. 
allow them to cumber the land for years 
without giving anadequate return. Should 
auch trees be in ‘a healthy condition, this 
state of affairs could be easily remedied by 
cutting the branches well back and. graft- 
ing scions of good. bearing kinds on them. 
Fig. G is a representation of a tree that 
had been subjected to the treatment sug- 
gested. 


XS 


G.—A Pyramidal Pear T'ree Regrafted.: 


In cutting wood. for scions the greatest 
care should be taken in selecting only 
those portions which are thoroughly ripen- 
ed and have the buds well formed. The 
“stocks, too, should be sound, vigorous, and. 
healthy. Unless these things are taken well 
into consideration it cannot be expected 
that a healthy union will take place. 
Healthy scions that are grafted on un- 
healthy stocks, or vice versa, will never 
give satisfaction, no matter what atten- 
‘tion 1s given to their cultivation. 


__ 


NOVELTIES OF GRAFTING. 


PICTURESQUE AS WELL AS 
PROFITABLE. 


Millions of dollars have been added to our 
horticultural interests by the graft which 
has incidentally given pleasure and satis- 
faction to thousands of those who live 
among their orchards and make them con- 
tribute to their support. Not more than, 
half a century ago the secrets of budding 
and grafting trees were considered so sacred 
that none but a professional gardener or 
scientist was supposed to possess and utilise 
them; but to-day our fruit orchards and 
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shade trees are budded and grafted with 
new varieties by the humblest of farmers 
and horticulturists. While the secrets are 
notonger in the possession. of the privileged 
few, their full value is appreciated by but ai 
limited number, and, consequently, the art 
or science receives only half the attention: 
it deserves. The graft furnishes us with: 
the key for horticultural novelties that 
should add improvements to every small 
suburban place, no matter if not more than: 
half a dozen trees can find a precarious live- 
lihood on it. |The pleasures derived from 
changing the nature and characteristics of 
the trees are no less of use than the de 
velopment of virtues of new varieties of 
fruits through systematic budding and: 
grafting. The ugly stump of an unproduc- 
tive tree can, in this way (writes a corres- 
pondent of the “New York Times’’) bei con- 
verted into a thrifty bearer of fruits; the 
semi-wild sapling with its thorns and tough 
fruits may be made to bloom as a garden 
with luscious varieties of pears, apples, or 
peaches, and the tree which yields sour, 
puckery fruits can be changed as if by 
magie into a producer of sweet and juicy 
cuops. 

The magic of the change can be used for 
ornamental effects as well as for utilitarian 
purposes. The pear tree which yields its 
single crop of Bartletts may be changed 
into a many-headed variety, yielding Jate 
and early pears, large and small, green’ an& 
blush fruits. The plum tree or cherry can, 
likewise be made to produce half a dozen 
varieties on as many limbs, and the apple 
and peach are susceptible to similar influ: 
ences. There are trees which: have been. 
grafted so that-their blossoms present a be- 
wildering variety of colors and shapes, and 
later of fruits. Placed near the front of a 
yard they serve as novelties which attract 
the attention of all visitors. Fruit trees 
of the same family can be grafted one upon 
another, the peach and plum showing their 
family relationship by working easily to- 
gether upon the same graft. The cherry 
belongs to the same family, and can also 
at times be grafted upon the plum. But 
the stone fruits will not cross with the 
seed fruit, such as pears or apples. All cit- 
rus fruits will cross with each other, and a 
wild orange tree can be made to yield 
simultaneously a crop of lemons, oranges, 
limes, and grape fruit. The effect of sucli 
a combination of fruits is strikingly novel 
and effective. 

The graft is easily worked, and the ama- 
teur will find great pleasure in manipulat- 
ing it in the orchard or front yard. ‘To 
accomplish results it is necessary to under- 
stand the art so well that with a little ex- 
perience any graft can be made to grow. 
The graft is any young branch of a tree 
which is thrifty and full of sap, and it is 
cut. off close down, to the main trunk or 
branch on’ which it is found growing. Jt 
should contain a number of good, healthy- 
looking buds on it, and it should be cut 
clean off with a sharp knife. A ragged 
cut makes a poor graft. The bark should 
not be punctured or injured by bruises. 
The end of a graft, or scion, as it is some- 
times called, should be eut to a sharp point 
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like a wedge. This is to fit it in the trees 
or stock which. is prepared to receive M__ 

For stock any sturdy growing tree, pre— 
ferably young, but full of sap and strength, 
must be chosen. Cut off a limb about the. 
size of the scion or graft, split the end se 
that the wedge end of the scion will fi& 
snugly init. The two should be fitted to- 
gether so that the bark of each shall come 
close together. Then tie the split foric 
together with a strip of stout cloth, cover— 
ing the wound first with grafting wax, andi 
then binding the whole together with cloth. 
Splints should be placed Jengthwise of thee 
grafted limbs to keep the wind from blew~ 
‘ing them apart, The work of _graftinge 
has thus been completed, and all that ix 
required to make the two join tégether js. 
time and plenty ofsap. The work should 
be done in the spring or summer of the 
year, when the sap is in the trees, and the 
two edges will thus be completely joined 
together and the barks made one. 

or ornamental effects it is possible ta 
do considerably with the graft. A thrifty 
apple tree that produces Baldwins can be 
grafted so that it will yield in the fall half 
a dozen different kinds of apples—red, 
green, yellow, and blush varieties. Let the 
grafts be made on the limbs so that a beaw- 
tiful blending of the different colored fruits. 
can be obtained. If considered best the 
centre of the tree can be grafted with greem 
apples; then a row of yellow fruit can be 
clustered around it, and an edge of bright 
red apples grafted outside. 

Plum’ trees will yield one of the prettiest 
efiects. The tree may be of some comme 
native stock, producing each year a few- 
hard green plums that never ripes. 
Graft on this tree fine varieties of green- 
gages and the Japanese yellow amd re& 
plums. If carefully worked on the steck 
the effect is richer than a bouquet: of 
flowers. - The green, red, and. yellow fruit 
blend in a most striking manner with the 
leaves. | When the fruit is ripe there wilE 
be a rich variety that will tempt one te 
go from one branch to another to taste 
them. The Japanese, who have brought 
plum culture to the highest standard, graft 
their trees in this way, and their plum trees 
are really looked upon more as handsome 
landscape ornaments than as producers of 
profitable fruit. When oné sees a plum 
tree in Japan laden with bright red and 
yellow fruit, he can accept it as a fact that 
it is placed there as.an ornament. If the 
plums are to be eaten, the Jaipanese eat: 
them when they are green, and not aftey 
they have matured. To them, a soft plum 
is a spoiled plum—too ‘old to eat or to pre- 
serve. ; , 

Cherry trees offer the same opportunity 
for making horticultural effects through 
grafting. The red, white, and black cherriess 
growing on one tree make a sight sufficient 
to causa the mouth of any observer tae 
water. There may be half a dozen varie~ 
ties of cherries grafted on one tree.. The 
top branches may produce the rich. 
black mazzards.a circle of branches a little 
lower down may yield the white varieties, 
and helow these come the sour white cher— 
ries with pink cheeks. 
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(Continued. ) 4 
Sowing the Seed—North of the Ohio 
Raver alfalfa should be sown in the spring ; 
@urther south it may be sown either in fall 
#r spring, though fall sowing ig more likely 
%o prove successful. Young alfalfa is un- 
aubie to compete with weeds. If alfalfa is 
tsown in the early fall, at a time when 
weeds do not usually germinate, its start 
uu the spring enables it to overcome the 
weeds. For production of hay, alfalfa may 
be sown either broadcast or drilled. If sowx 
‘broadcast, 20 lb. are used to the acre. In 
@rills 6 or 7 in. apart, 15 Ib. will be suffi- 
wient, When sown for seed production, 
as in the case of the seed distributed with 
this circular, ib should be in drills 18 in. 
apart and cultivated sufficiently to keep 
_ down weeds and maintain an earth mulch 2 
«or 3 in. deep, especially during the first 
thalf of the growing. season. This seed 
should not be sown with any nurse-crop, 
and the seed should not be drilled deeper 
Shan an inch or an inch and a half. On 
mnoist soils much less than this is better. 
Planted in the above manner, 20°1b. of 
seed will’sow two acres. é ; 
Treatment the First Sedson.—Diills 
should be cultivated frequently enough to 
keep down weeds until the alfalfa’ has a 
good start, and it is better for the young 
alfalfa to mow. it frequently, setting ‘the 
«utter bar rather high, the idea’ being: to 
«ut back the young plants, so that they 
will branch freely. Frequent cutting also 
aliscourages weeds. 
~ Saving Seed.—In sections- where alfalfa 
muakes two or three cuttings a year, and 
at does this in nearly all parts of this coun- 
try where it is now grown, the second crop 
as usually the one saved for seed. It 
should be allowed to stand until the seed 
-godsshow by their dark color that they 
are ripe. “It should then be cut and run 
through a clover huller, or the seed may be 
threshed out with a flail-—‘Pastoralists’ 
Review.” i 


CULTIVATION OF VINEYARDS. 


By Me. H. Sprineperr. 

Pioughing should be commenced not 
Zater than July; if earlier it will @ive the 
aaim a better chance of penetrating to the 
subsoil. Striking out. should. be. done 
with a single-furrow plough drawn by a 
good. steady horse, and should not. be left 
zo am inexperienced ploughman. ° A slow 
thorse is preferable to a fast one, as the 
ploughman has more time to work round 
the vines. In striking out. use leather 
ivaces and a short swing, say, 18 in. long; 
Yong swings are more likely to knock off 
the spurs and injure the rods. Take off 
the large wheel and standard, turn the 
headpiece so that the longest partis on the 
left side of the plough; if the plough 
alraws too near the vines alter the draught 
2 notch or two towards the right; if 
wrawing from the vines change to the left. 


pF. vg 
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The ploughman can also adjust the course 


,of the plough by pressure to the. right or % 
left" as required. Two inches is “deep:. 


enough to strike out along the vines; a 
light plough with long handles is best for 
this work, as it is easier to work in and out 
as it passes the vines. He had only used 
the old Yoh ploughs for striking out, and 
these, he thought, could be improved by 
having movable handles and extension 
headpiece. After striking out two more 
‘rounds with the single-furrow plough, then 
use the double-furrow. Strike out at every 
other row and finish at the row between. 
Care should be taken to strike out the fol- 
lowing year in the row where you finish 
this year. If the crowns of the vines are 
not spread very much and are not too high 
the double-furrow plough can take out all 
-but one furrow, which can be taken by the 
finishing plough. A plough that is good 
for striking out is also good for finishing. 
To set your plough for finishing take off 
the little wheel and the standard ; then lift 
the big wheel, which will let your plough 
lean to the off-side. Set vour plough to 
take as wide a furrow as possible, and then 
should you some to a wide place to take off 
you will be able to do so without going an 
extra round. It is far better to have a 
good wide furrow left for finishing, espe- 
cially on sideling ground, as you have more 
for the plough to grip to. If your land 
is stony, take off the coulter. The plough 
will go into the hard patches better, and 
not slide away from the work so much. If 
the vines are medium size, say about 15 in. 
across the crown, the strip left along the 
‘row, after finishing, should pe from about 
6 in. to not more than a foot in width. 
Some people advocate ploughing vineyards 
twice, but he did not hold with it, as you 
can cultivate your land four or five times 
in the time it would take to plough’ it 
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once, and get the land in better trim: The 
depth to plough should be according to the 


nature of the soil:. Where thie clay is close 


to the surface do not turn the clay: on top. 
for it makes the land bad to work after- 
wards. The best thing to do where you 
want to break up the clay is to turn over 


-thé‘loam with one plough, and follow in 


the furrow with another plough with the 


mouldboard off.. With a good deep loam 


that has been ploughed the same depth 
for several years you may find your plough 
is riding on a hard pan, which, unless the 
ground is fairly wet, you will have a job to: 
break through. This pan should be 
broken through, and the winter rains will 
penetrate into the subsoil quicker and 
deeper, and prevent the winter rains from 
running away, carrying with it a lot of 
your top soil, and leaving plenty of small 
creeks. The. more water that one can get 
into the land during the winter months the 
better. He did not believe in harrowing, 
for the reason that the land is left too 
level. The first rains will settle it down, 
and any rains that fall later will run off. 
Ifa cultivator is used, the surface is left 
rougher and Jooser, and a heavy.rain will 
go into the land. He noticed when we 
got that heavy rain in December that very 
little water had run in‘the vineyards they 
were working; the loose, fairly rough sur- 
face of the land prevented the water run- 
ning away. They used nothing but a 
Planet Jr., No. 7, and the No. 40 Universal 


cultivator, finishing all the ploughing 
first, and then starting the cultiva- 
tors crossing the ploughing, and 


cutting out the middles left by the plough 
when finishing. After every useful rain 
during the dry months the cultivator 
should be jput to work to move the sur- 
face, which acts like a mulch and prevents 
evaporation. 


A Musical Education for Half-a-crown. 


o-—-—-——- 


The above heading will, of course, appear to most people as the height of absurdity; yet the 


absurdity is more apparent than real. 


It goes without saying that finished musical education in 
the regular course cannot be had for half-a-crown, 


or even with several hundred additional half- 


crowns; but can it be truthfully said that the person with a sufficient knowledge of music to play 
accompaniments on the piano or organ, to all the’ popular. songs of the day, has no musical educa- 


tion? Assnredly not. A musical educations sutliciont to 
home frequently, gets and gives more pleasure from the 


whose education large sums have been expended. 
To the more mo 


enable one to play accompaniments to the 
modest accomplishment than does many on 


est musical education thé above heading applies. Such an education “'The 


Australian Gardener” is now offering its music-loving readers for half-a-crown, believing that it is 


the greatest benefit we can give our subscribers. 


This ready-made musical education consists of Prati’s Chart of Chords for the 


piano and organ, 


which is the nearest approach to the ready-made knowledge of music yet attained by science, 
_ It isa short cut to harmeny, and is to music what the multiplication table is to arithmetic, a 
quick method of learning to play the piano or organ without a teacher. 
With this chart any one can, with but a small amonnt of practice, become an expert pianist. [+ 


is a complete self instructor, 
without difficulty, 


3 enabling any one'to play the 
brilliant accompaniments to any song ever written. 


piano or organ at sight. and to play, 
It is valuable to the advanced 


musician as well as the beginner, embracing nearly every major and minor chord used in music 3 and 


is endorsed by teachers and musicians 


everywhere. 


This chart is the practical result of years of study by Charles E. Pratt, the noted American com- 
poser and musician, whose compositions haye world-wide popularity, and a larger sale than those of 


any other American or European composer. 


Believing that the educational yalue of this Chart cannot be over-estimated, “ The Australian 


Gardener” has arranged with the 
its readers at the reduced price of 


publishers to supply Pratt’s Chart of Chords (published at 53.) to ° 
2s. 6d. each, with 2d. added for postage, and in addition to the 


Chart of Chords~the publishers have kindly agreed to send without extra charge a copy of the 
Coronation Musical Polio, containing 48 pages of sheet music, and instrumental by popular com- 


posers. 


Chart of Chords. 


Every home that has a piano or organ, especially where there are children, should have Pratt’s. 


This offer is made for a short time only, and “The Australian Gardener” readers should avail 
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themselves of. it without delay. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Buiss ror SucozssionaL FLowErinc.— 


- What different sorts of bulbs must be used 


to give a show of flowers for as many 
months of the year as possible, the bulbs to 
be suitable for a suburban garden ?—The 
earliest of all bulbous or tuberous rooted 
plants to flower in the open garden are the 
Winter Aconites, though some of the early- 


flowering Irises, such as I. alata, I stylosa, - 


etc., often bloom quite as early. Then come 
the Snowdrops, Scillas, Orocuses, Chiono- 
doxas, Tulips—the dwarf, early-flowering 
kinds coming first, followed by the tall, 
later kinds, then the ‘ florists’,” ‘* Cottage,” 


and ‘‘ Darwin” species and varieties; Nar- . 


cissus in great variety (these should have 
before the last really) ; then Ixias, Sparaxis, 
and others, Ranunculuses, Anemones, etc., 
during the early summer, followed by 
Lilies, early and late-flowering Gladioli. 
Srorina Dautras.—When the frost has 
blackened the leaves and the ground is 
fairly dry, lift the Dahlias, and when the 
soil falls away trom the tubers they may 
then be stored in a clean state. Dahlias 
should not be kept too dry during the win- 
ter, a cellar where frost cannot reach them 
being an excellent place Cover the tubers 
with soil, this just keeping them moist, and, 
at the same time, warding off frost. Here 
they may remain until you want to start 
them. You may divide the old tubers after 
they have started into growth in the spring. 
Evercremn Pranrs ror Tuss,—Nothing 
better than Golden Holly, Golden Kuony- 
mus, Juniperug sinensis aurea, Golden or 
Green Yow, or the Green Bay tree. A good 
flowering plant is the free-flowering Hy- 
drangea Hortensia or one of its varieties ,or 
the equally good Hydrangea panicniata 


' grandiflora, with its huge, pyramidal heads 


of flowers. Another excellent tub plant is 
the blue African Lily (Agapanthus umbel- 
latus), which, however, requires to be kept 
free from frost. Any porch or entrance-hall 
is sufficient for this. and in late summer 
there is no. finer flowering plant. A good 


example will give a dezen or two dozeo — 


‘moved from the top of ball of roots. 


Heads of its flowers, and this or the Hy- 
drangea will afford much pleasure and repay 
Senerous treatment into the bargain. 
Porrine 4 Prant—When a plant requires. 
repotting into a larger pot the old soil 
should not be shaken away from the roots 
but merely the old drainage material taken 
away, and a very little of the old soil re- 
The 
plant is held in position in the centre of the 
pot by the left hand, whilst the soil is 
placed around its roots by the right hand. 
The pot should of course be drained first, 
and a little rough material be placed over 
the drainage before the plant is put into the 
pot. The soil should, generally speaking, 
be pressed down rather firmly around the 
roots, and sufficient space—say an inch— 
should be left below the rim of the pot to 
hold water when required. : 


The Mower Garden 


SE 


OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


September is the first month of our beau- 
tiful spring. It is the time when the 
patient gardener begins to see the results of 
his planning and plotting and planting. 
Failures of course there must be, but they 
Only make the enjoyment of success more 
keen. Mr. Hawthorn draws some. beau- 
tiful pictures for the Gardener, and if our 
readers can approach some of the sugges- 
tions they will be well repaid. 

The sight cannot take in the whole of a 
border at once, unless the latter is so short 
as to be insignificant, or is viewed from 
such a distance that only the colors, not the 
shapes of the flowers, are discernible. For 
this reason, the best planned border will be 
one in which one stretch of harmoniously. 
set plants succeeds another. Nach will 
form, as it were, a complete picture, to be 
passed ere the next is reached: but it is 
necessary, of course, for the colorings of 
the different stretches to merge pleaszatly 
into one another. This mingling will 
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always be satisfactory if done by white or 
pale lemon flowering plants, or plenty of 
green and white, green and yellow, yellow, 
or coppery foliaged subjects. 

One charming border stretch can be made 
by white Foxgloves and Chrysanthemum 
uliginosum against a golden shrub or two 
in the background, aclump of Lilium ecan- 
didum, a group or more of deep and pale 
blue Delphiniums, then one of deep indigo 
purple Delphiniums, a mass of dwarf aad 
taller gold and bronze esrly Chrysanthe- 
mums, and some dwarf deep lilac Michael- 
mas Daisies; plenty of blue Hepaticas, 
double and single Daffodils, Irises of vari- 
ous kinds, Campanula Carpathica alba, 
Veronica. spicata, T'randeacantia ‘Virginica, 
and Gentianella, Primroses and Bluebells, 
around. generously large masses of Aquile- 
egias, white, yellow, and blue and white. 
Some plants of Centaurea montana, Heli- 
anthus giganteus, Golden Rod, and yellow 
aud also deep blue Lupins will further im- 
prove the collection. 

White flowers may separate these from 
the next stretch of border, in which quan- 
tities of Enotheras may be the chief feature, 
It is as well, in a long border, to allow each 
of the principal plants a chance to show all 
different varieties, and the beauty they 
themselves can yield when massed. If the 
Enotheras are well represented visitors to 
the garden will recognise admiringly what 
are the merits of Evening Primroses, so 
many of which are lovely also by daylight. 
A few shrubs of Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum 


will make a perfect background here; they _ 


will be espescially welcome when red 
tinted in autumn, and their bluish berries 
will please also. Another suitable touch of 
warm autumn color can be provided by an 
Ampelopsis grown up a wall, pillar, or dead 
tree. A Clematis Jackmanii should be 


similarly grown, so that its rich purple . 
blossoms may hang upon the pale yellow 


Enotheras. ; 

Columbines, Anemone Pulsatilla, A. 
Hepatica lilacina, Campanula glomerata, 
Eupatorium purpureum, Erigeron Alpinum 
grandiflorum, KE. Stenactis speciosus. E. 
macranthus, purple Delphiniums, Dahlias 
of mauve and purple shades, also Holly- 


hocks, German Irises, Aubrietias, Gerani- 


ums Pratense and Ibericum, Fritillarias, and 
Pansies are a few of the sorts suitable for 
giving mauve and violet shades in the same 
stretch. 

Lhe yellow flowering herbaceous plants 
are so numerous that a choice could be 


made without any difficulty. but the effect: 


will be prettier if only pale yellow ones are 
allowed just there—none that will ‘ kill” 
the Hnotheras, Primroses, Oxlips, Alyssum 
saxatile. Lysimachia vulgaris, Hypericums, 
Daffodils, Lilium monadelphum, Centaurea 
macrocephala, lemon Sunflowers, Holly- 
hocks, and Dahlias, Spanish Iris, Ere- 
murus aurantiacus, Doronicum plantegin- 
eum excelsum, Carnation Germania, lemon 
Iceland Poppies, Darwin Tulips, and Wall- 
flowers, Chrysanthomums of early flowering 
sorts, such as Lemon Queen, Canari, and 
Precocite, yellow bedding Pansies and 
Viola Ardwell Gem will be found excellent, 
while a young Laburnum tree or two will 
improve the background. 

‘he next stretch of the border, a con- 
necting one, can be made up of white Nar- 


cissi, Chrysanthemum maximum for the 
ebief feature, which will keep on blooming 
from early summer uatil winter in all pro- 
bability, white Brompton Stocks and Chry- 
santhemums Queen of the Harlies and 
Madame Desgranges, with a few small and 
large flowering white Michaelmas Daisies, 
aud plenty of hardy ferns and other vivid 
green foliage plauts—_M. Hawrnorne. 


BEAUTIFUL CAPE BULBS. 


‘ WaArTSonrAs. 

Up to the present time Watsonias have 
not been so generally grown as their 
peculiar stateliness and beauty warrant, 
therefore if any readers wish to grow a 
class of bulbs that will at once give them 
pleasure and place them above the rank 
and file of growers they should certainly 
grow Watsonias. 

These natives of Southern Africa reach a 
height of from 2 to 3-feet when in bloom, 
their .flower stems heing usually well 
branched, and thus~able to produce the 
greatest possible effect from a minimum of 
rootstock. Unfortunately, however, their 
culture cannot be recommended as hardy 
subjects, notwithstanding the fact that some 
people have been fairly successful in treat- 
ing them as such. 

A good plan to adopt is planting the 
bulbs in a pit or frame having a sunny 
aspect, and providing them with a mixture 
of sandy loam and peat in proportion of 2 
parts of the former to 1 of the latter. Here 
they can be given all the shelter they need 
and may also be fully exposed. Some pro- 
tection in the way of mats or dry bracken 
will be advisable during severe frosts, but 
as at that time the bulbs will be at rest and 
the soil dry it will not really be necessary 
to provide artificial heat, — 

Grown in pots, Watsonias are great 

favorites with those who have taken up 
their culture with any degree of earnest- 
ness, and this method is specially com- 
mended. Let us commence with the dry 
bulbs. Few are to be given away, so a 
little of the coin of the realm must be ex- 
pended. They are procurable during the 
winter and early spring, and are best potted 
when received. According to the size of the 
bulbs put three or five of them in a 6-inch 
pot in sandy loam and leaf soil, to which 
may be added a little well-decayed and dry 
manure, but the latter must not be present 
in larger proportion than 1 part iu 4 parts 
of the whole compost. A shelf in a cool 
greenhouse will suit admirably as a home 
for the plants right on to the time when the 
spikes begin to extend, when it may seem 
‘desirable to put the most forward in a 
slightly warmer place with the object of 
hastening the flowering. 
_ Until growth commences little water is 
needed, indeed, the less water given the 
better, and to that end the compost ought to 
be nicely moist at potting time, though by 
no means wet or sticky. Give water freely 
when growth is vigorous, as then the roots 
are in a condition to make use of it. Fur- 
ther, when the flower stems are steadily 
lengthening weak liquid manure given at 
every second or third watering will add 
materially to tha number, size, and sub- 
stance of the flowers. 


After the blooms have faded the leaves 
will soon begin to turn yellow, and this 
must be taken as a sign that the functions 
of the plants are ceasing for the season, 
and water must be given in regularly de- 
creasing quantities, eventually withdrawing 
it altogether for the winter. Now a word 
as to propagation. This is a most interest- 
ing part of Watsonia culture, and may take 
the form of simple removal of offsets while 
the bulbs are at rest, or may be accom- 
plished by seed sowing. If the latter 
method is adopted it will be necessary to 
use shallow pans of light, rich soil, cover- 
ing the seeds an eighth of an inch, and 
place them in a temperature of from 55° te 
65°. During their babyhood the seedlings 
need a little more care than dves the older 
stock. 


TULIPS. 


In these sober days, when the tulip, the 
queen-of spring flowers, is to be bought and 
sold as cheaply as 3/ per 100, it may seem: 
hard to realise (says ‘Amateur Garden- 
ing”) that time was wheo a single bulb 
would fetch as much as £250 to £500. Yet 
it is too true that in the days of old, stolid 
and phlegmatic Dutchmen absolutely lost 
their heads and their wealth in bulb buying 
and collecting. It was in the year 1634 
when our brother Dutchmen became mad 
on tulips. This craze took hold of alk 
classes, rich aud poor, learned and igno- 
rant; though, of course, tbe rich were able 
to collect the largest and best selections, 
Only, in due time, to-find themselves ruined, 
when the bulbs once more fell to their nor- 
mal onion price value. As everybody was 
crazy in the eagerness to purchase tulips 
the price rose enormously. Diamonds aud 
precious stones were regarded as trash in 
comparison with a few good bulbs. ‘Those 
were the halcyon days of growers and bulb 
merchants. Many made their fortunes, 
though some came a cropper with the 
buyers in the inevitable crash which was 
not long in ensuing. As much as £10,000 
is accredited to have been given for a col- 
lection of 40 roots. The craze dropped as 
quickly as it rose, and when the fictitious 
prices began to drop Holland was plunged 
into a state of financial difficulty ever 
worse than that which prevailed in Eng— 
land at the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble, or of that of France during the 
evolution. << 


THE WEST SUBURBAN H. AND FE. 
SOCIETY. 

A well-attended meeting of the commit- 
tee of the above Society was held in the 
Institute on Wednesday, August 24. A 
large amount otf bnsiness was vransacted iu 
connection with the forthcoming Show, to 
be held in the Thebarton Town Hall on 
October 18th. The secretary reported the 
receipt of several donations; also a letter 
from Lady Way accepting the invitetion to 
open the exhibition. The report of the 
sub-committee revising the prize list was 
adopted with a few open classes added. 
This was ordered to be printed without 
delay. ‘he committee is a strong one and 
are working hard to make the Show a suc- 
cess. The Town Hall has been engaged, 
and all arrangements are well in hand. 
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FERNS. 


Ferns present an immensely long lineage, 
longer by far than the oldest of the flower- 
ing plants. They form an important por- 
tion of the present vegetation of the elobe, 


mumbering, at a low compntation, 3,000. 


species, belonging to about 60 genera. At- 
taining their fullest development in the hot, 
damp, carboniferous forests, they have ever 
since maintained their preference for heat 
and moisture. The vast bulk of the 3,000 
existing species, says ‘‘ Knowledge,” cling 
to the tropics, and among the 47 species 
which are found in Great Britain, hardly 
one but seeks a damp and shady situation. 
Ferns are essentially hygrophiles—moisture 
flovers—and the student of botanical geo- 
graphy will note how they increase in num- 
ber as one pa3ses from dry to wet regions. 
In the much divided nature of their fronds, 
ferns also show the character of a damp- 
loving and shade-seeking ancestry, where 
compactness of growth to prevent excessive 
transpiration was unnecessary, and a spread- 


ing out to catch the maximum of light an 
advantage. 


PLANT GROWTH. 


Plants are not favorably circumstanced 
for growth when thirsty, as water comprises 
three-fourths to seven-eights of their total 
weight. Through water plants get all 
their nourishment, and when the supply of 
water is limited the growth ig slow. After 
a good rain following a period of dry 
weather, it has been demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor Roberts that a crop of potatoes will 
make a gain of 7 bushels of tubers per acre 
each day, without the addition of any 
pliant food, only water. The finer the soil 
is divided, up to a certain point, the more 
water it willhold. One acre of soil 1 ft. 
deep weiglis about 1,800 tons, and contains 
about 20 per cent. of water, except In a 
period of drought. 

Lime tends to flocculate or bind the 
smaller particles of soil into larger ones, and 
anakes it of great: porosity. In clay soils 
Yime lightens it, while in sandy soils the 
lime tends to bind the coarser particles of 
sand together, and allows the finer particles 
of silt to settle between, them, and make 
the soil firmer and heavier. 

Seeds which are small require shallow 
eovering with soil, hence they demand a 
seed-bed made extremely fine, and which 
may be compacted with the roller, or, if 
a small area, the back of a shovel may be 
used to prevent too free circulation of air, 

‘and to bring moisture to the surface ; ini 
the case of large seeds, which require deep 
covering with soil, the surface need be only 
fine enough to induce capillarity to bring 
water near the surface. Plants which 
throw out roots near the surface of the soil 
should receive shallow surface tillage, while 
those which root deeply may have deep til- 


lage. The aim should be to prevent the. 


water from rising above the earth in, which 
the roots are feeding. 

N- ~ , 
_ Surface tillage may be made not only to 
«onserve moisture, but to set free plant 
dood; if the plants are deep-rooted, they 


_ deep 


may secure only a small part of the food 
liberated by tillage. This emphasises the 
need of deep cultivation of the land for all 
tap-rooted plants—carrots and parsnips, for 
example—while for shallow-rooted ones 
tillage is not so imperative. 
Too much stress cannot be laid 
on the necessity of superior surface 
tillage for the purpose of providing 
a mulch of fine earth to conserve moisture, 
promote filtration, and the easy passage of 
moisture upwards. Whenever heavy rains 
have produced a crust on the surface of the 
soil it should be broken up by tillage as 
soon as the ground is in a suitable condi- 
tion, that the earth-mulch may be restored, 
and evaporation arrested. 

Tons of plant food frequently remain un- 
used in a garden soil, and utterly useless, 
for lack of moisture, to transport the wait- 
ing nourishment into the living plants. 

Harpenden. J.J. Wins. 


THE WILD CHINA ASTER. 


CALLISTEPHUS HORTENSIS. 

Until a few years ago the type from 
which the numerous annuals known in gar- 
dens as China Asters were raised was 
known from dried specimens only, for al- 
though it had been introduced it had been 
lost. Now, however, it is becoming fairly 
common, and is recognised as a useful 
annual, and for some purposes it is quite as 
good as, if not better than, the popular 
garden varieties. It is found both in 
China and Siberia, and under cultivation 
attains to a height of nearly 2 feet. It 
branches freely from near the base, and a 
dozen or more flower heads are borne by 
each plant. The inflorescences are from 3 
to 4 inches across, the ray florets being 
large and deep mauve in color, the disc 
florets being yellow. As the stalks to the 
flower heads are from 12 to 15 inches long, 
it makes a useful subject for cutting. Seeds 
may either be sown indoors or out, and the 
flowering period is late summer and early 
autumn. Some idea may be gathered of 
its tendency to sport by the fact of twelve 
distinct shades of color being produced in a 
patch of several hundred plants, the seeds 


for which had been gathered from true © 


colored specimens which showed not the 
slightest break.—D. 1. Morr. 


ROSES. 


——_o——_ 


THE CULTURE OF ROSES. 


The following paper on ‘‘ The Culture of 
Roses” was read by Mr. W. Brunning at a 
meeting of the National Rose Society of 
Victoria:—Among Rose growers it is a 
recognised fact that all Roses must be 
pruned, whether wanted for exhibition pur- 
poses or the ordinary decoration of the 
flower garden ; if the object in view is to 
be the production of show blooms, then the 
pruning will take a more severe form than — 
would be the case if ordinary cut flowers 
are all that is desired. 

Everyone who has studied the growth of 
a.Rose, I presume, knows that it is not a 
tree to grow outwards and upwards con- 
tinuously ; but from year to year forms fresh 


channels in the way of new and vigorous 
shoots, for the flow of the sap; that being 
so, the older growths become almost dor- 
mant and useless, hence the necessity for 
their removal. The object of pruning then 
should be to try and maintaia an equal 
supply of sap to each shoot, at the same 
time moulding and preserving the shape of 
the plant. The golden rule, as applied to 
pruning, is that the stronger a- plant or 
shoot the greater number of buds to be 
left; and conversely, the weaker a plant or 
variety, the fewer its buds for future 
growths, the object being to increase the 
sap flow to a limited number of buds, and 
so ensure more vigorous shoots and blooms. 
A weakly grower (for exhibition blooms) 
should not be allowed to carry more than 
two shoots, and double that number of 
buds, or even less, to ensure good flowers. 
My own experience is that July is quite 
early enough to commence pruning the ma- 
jority of sorts; should it be done earlier in 
the season, and warm weather set in, as has 
been the case the last year or two, the buds 
break into growth some 2 or 3 in., and are 
immediately attacked by green fly, and the 
frosts following on, the young growths have 
to contend against the two evils, with the 
result that the greater number are stunted 
and receive a check which is detrimental to 
their future well doing. 

Should the pruning take place as here 
advocated, say from the middle of July, I 
think these disadvantages are to a great ex- 
tent obviated. Some experience is necessary 
in dealing with certain varieties to enable 
us to know which shoots to retain and 
which to remove; the object at all times 
being to secure a renewal of wood from 
year to year, and as all classes cannot suc- 
cessfully be treated alike, growers should 
carefully note the results which follow their 
treatment, and the experience thus gained 
will be available for their future guidance. © 
Rose plants, particularly old ones, are very 
liable to be attacked by disease, their prin- 
cipal enemy being Apidiotus rosae, com- 
monly called white scale, and to combat 
this, after they have received their winter 
overhaul, I would advocate a spraying of 
kerosine emulsion, best done on a dull day, 
made as follows:—Dissolve 3 oz. of lotus 
soap in one and a half gallons of boiling 
water, and when thoroughly dissolved add 
half a gallon of the best kerosine, and 
churn thoroughly with a force pump or 
syringe for at least ten minutes, pumping 
out of and into a bucket through a rose 
nozzle until completely emulsified. If the 
mixture is sufficiently hot it will thicken in 
from five to ten minutes, and will be when 
cold of the consistency of butter or soft- 
soap, and will adhere without oiliness to 
the surface of glass. For use, dilute with 
from 15 to 16 parts of rain water, The 
emulsion should not be diluted until imme- 
diately before it is used. 

The other pests Roses are most troubled 
with are aphis, or green fly, and mildew, 
the former making its appearance in early 
spring, but if taken in time is easily re- 
moved by eareful hosing, or, if more con- 
venient, dust the- plants occasionally with 
insectibane, allowing it to remain on fora 
few hours, after which it may be washed off 
with a garden syringe. Where Roses are 
largely grown this treatment would become 
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rather expeusive, and I should then advise 
falling back on the good old remedy of 
soft-soap and tobacco juice, made as fol- 
lows, viz.:—Take half a pound of colonial 
tobacco and pull to pieces, tie same up in a 
yiece of calico, and place in a saucepan 
with the soft soap and a little water; boil 
tor twenty minutes, then add sufficient 
water to make in all eight gallons; apply to 
the affected plants with a spray pump, and 
after about an hour syringe the plant with 
clean water. Two or three applications 
during spring will suffice to keep Roses 
clean. Both aphis and Aspidotus rosae 
nttack plants more readily which are old 
and worn out, or impoverished through 
jack of nourishment, than when in robust 
health. 

Mildew can be easily recognised by the 
frosty appearance it has on the foliage. 1t 
is a tungus, and if not taken in time will 
spread very rapidly, and cause the plants to 
lose their leaves. lt is most effectively 
checked by dusting flour of sulphur freely 
over the affected foliage in the early morn- 
ing while the dew is still uponit. Care 
should be taken to apply the sulphur to the 
under as well as the upper surface of the 
deaves. It is imperative, when procuring 
plants, to see that same are healthy, not 
necessarily large, as from a sickly or 
stunted bush we can never hope to succeed 
in getting good flowers, no matter how cul- 
tivated or pruned; and I maintain that it 
is simply a waste of time and money to 
bother with them. My advice to any novice 
who is about to try his hand at pruning is 
to start in a systematic manner on some- 
thing like the following lines :—First—Cut 
out all dead wood. Secondly—Remove all 
weak and spindly growths, together with 
all worn-out and exhausted wood. ‘Thirdly 
—Yhen select the shoots you intend to re- 
tain, and remove all others, always having 
consideration for shape of plant. Fourthly 
—¥or standards and half-standards shorten 
the selected shoots to two or three eyes, and 
for plants on their own roots, or ordinary 
budded ones, from three to five eyes, always 
cutting to an eye, pointing in the direction 
you wish it to grow. For instance, with 
standards and halt-standards, or any budded 
on the Adelaide stock, you, as a rule, re- 


guire the shoot to grow inward, to shape . 


and balance the plant, whilst those on their 
own rovts, or budded on other stocks, the 
xeverse takes place. Should you consider, 
when the buds break, that they aro too 
numerous and crowded, their number may 
be easily reduced by rubbing off those 
which, in your opinion, are likely to inter- 


“tere with the development of the others. 


This should be done when tha young shoots 
are about half an inch long, as if left when 
amnecessary they are only robbing the plant 
of its sap. Vifthly—Thin out the flower 
buds as soon as they make their appearance, 
selozting two or three only on eagh shoot, 
and av they develop the weaker ones may 
be removed. 

Liquid manure may now be given with 
advauiage, and I would suggest tho follow- 
ing us being both simple and effective :— 
Full a small bag with about 28 1b. of fresh 
cowduny, adding alittle soot (about a 4-in. 
potful, placing same in a tub containing 20 
yallons of svater, leaving it to stand three 


or four days before using. Dilute one pint 
of this mixture with two gallons of water 
when using. Renew this preparation every 
two or three weeks. With regard to ma- 
nures, for a loamy or heavy soil, dig in a 
liberal supply of well-rotted horse manure 
and a light sprinkling of bonedust, added 
to which a little soot will be found bene- 
ficial. On the other hand, should your 
ground be of a sandy nature, the addition 
of some clay will be found useful, and sub- 
stitute cow for! the horse manure, not for- 
getting the bonedust and soot—the two lat- 
ter to be used sparingly. Of course I.am 
now dealing with established plants. There 
seems to be an idea amongst certain growers 
that show blooms cannot be produced on 
standards, and I here take this opportunity 
of saying that I entirely disagree with such 
a notion, as, if [ remember rightly, when 
the Rev. W. Fellows was a constant and 
successful exhibitor at all our leading shows, 
the majority of the flowers to be found in 
his winning stands were grown on standard 
trees. If I may be allowed to mention a 
matter regarding the showing of H.P.’s 
and Teas on the one stand, I think that, 
considering the advantage an H.V., (when 
well grown, which cannot be done. unless 
you have suitable soil) has over the Teas in 
respect to color, something should be done 
to keep the two sections entirely distinct, as 
one can successfully compete with the Teas 
against their older rivals. 


RIVAL ROSES AT THE TEMPLE, 
(From ‘‘ The Gardener.”) 


GREAT SUMMER SHOW OF THE NATIONAL KOSE 
SOCIETY, LONDON. | ; 

The superb display of Roses at the 
Temple Gardens on Wednesday, July 6th, 
proved conclusively two things: 1, that the 
Roses of 1904 are equal in size, form, and 
color to any of their predecessors ; and, 2, 
that the queen of flowers is stil! able to 
draw a crowd of devotees in face of strong 
counter attractions. The weather was 
glorious, and thanks to every available op- 
portunity being taken of airing the tents 
the heat was never given a chance of be- 
coming oppressive. 


ARCHWAYS OF ROSES. 

One of the prettiest features of the show 
was the decorated arches. These were 7 
feet high and 4 feet wide, and were ar- 
ranged in a‘row just inside the entrance to 
the first tent. ‘Two varieties of Roses were 
allowed for the decoration of each arch, the 
stems to be in pots or in'water, aud some 
very fine results were obtained. Messrs. 
Paul & Son gained the premier award with 
a. telling arrangement of Wallflower and 
Leuchtstern; Mr. G. Prince was second, 
and Mr, C. Turner third. 


ROSES AS TABLE DECORATIONS. 

Some exceedingly pretty tubles of Roses 
were arranged by ladies in Class 64. Occu- 
pying the centre of a large tent, and being 
many in number, a fine effect was produced. 
Miss J. B. Langton was adjudged the 


winner in what must have been a difficult ' 


competition to decide; Mrs. O. G. Orpen 
was second, and Miss DD. M. Oliver third. 
The prize table was decorated with Rosa 


macrantha, asparagus fronds, and pink | 
chiffon ; Miss Oliver’s table was an example 
of simplicity and elegance seldom surpassed, 
Rosa Leuchtstern and asparagus fronds 
being its decorations. 


VASES, BOWLS, AND BASKETS, 

The value ot the Rose for house adorn- 
ment was well shown in the classes for 
vases, bowls, ard baskets. Mrs. H. HE. 
Molyneux had the premier vase, a gigantic 
trumpet-shaped affair, filled with good 
blooms of Killarney ; the first prize bowl 
came from Mrs. O. G. Orpen ; and the lead- 
ing basket from Mrs. J. Lewis. This was 
an informal, boat-like structure, made of 
birch twigs, with a long birch handle, and 
elegantly filled with various brightly colored. 
Roses. 


NURSERY CHAMPIONS. 
In the purely competitive as apart from 
the decorative section, greatest interest 
centred in the great trophy class for 72 dis- 
tinct varieties staged on the orthodox 
stands. Here Messrs. R. Harkness and 
Co. proved once more the superiority of the 
Hitchin Roses by carrying off the premier 
award from Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons 
and Frank Cant and Co. So good were all 
the blooms in this stand that their names 
are worthy of transmission to posterity, but 
exigencies of space permit of mention only 
of the following, which were of super ex- 
cellence:—Mrs. EH. Mawley, Killarney, 
Dupuy Jamain, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, 
Maman Oochet, Maréchal Niel, Ulster, 
Alice Lindsell, Dr. Andry, Her Majesty, 
Marquise Litta, and Madame Delville. 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons were first 
for forty distinct varieties, three blooms of’ 
each; and Messrs. J. Burrell and Co. for 
forty-eight blooms, distinct varieties; Mr. 
G. Prince led for twenty-four blooms of 
Teas or Noisettes, and also for fourteen dis: 
tinct varieties, three blooms of each, in 
vases; and Mr. G. Prince again scored in 
the class for nine distinct varieties, seven 
blooms of each, in vases. Messrs, Dickson, 
Turner, Burch, Jefferies, Mattock, and. 
Cooling were also winners in the nursery. 
men’s classes. 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONS. 

In the great amateurs’ class for thirty-six 
distinct varieties, which carries with it the- 
champion trophy, Mr. H. B. Lindsell con- 
tinued his series of victories, staging mag- 
nificent flowers. Mr. Conway Jones filled 
second place with a well grown and shown 
collection. ‘The Christy cup was well won 
by Mr. HE. M. Hversfield, but Mr. Lindsell 
again came to the front in the classes for 
twenty-four blooms, twelve distinct, three 
blooms of each, and for nine blooms of any 
Rose in a vase; Alice Lindsell being the 
chcsen flower. Messrs. A, Hill Gray, F. 
Dennison, O. G. Orpen, A. Slaughter, A. 
Yate, and HK. B. Smith were other successful 
amateurs, 


SOME CHAMPION ROSHs. 

Mildred Grant was easily the champion 
Rose of the show, receiving a medal for the 
best H.T. in the professional classes, where 
it was shown amoug IF’. Caut’s seventy-two, 
and also in the amateur section, where H. 
M. Eversfield had a superb bloom in his 
stand which won the Christy. cup.. White 
Maman Cochet secured a medal for Mr. G. 
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Prince as the best Tea or Noisette in the 

nurserymen’s classes, and also for the Rev. 

F. R. Burnside in the qmateur’s section. . 
Frau Kari Druschki, in splendid form, — 
gained Mr. E. B. Lindsell a medal among 

the amateurs; and Ulster, a grand H.P., 

did likewise for Messrs. A. Dickson and 

Sons among the nurserymen. Of new 

Roses, Dean Hole, from Messrs. Dickson 

and Sons, received a gold medal; and an 

attractive new climbing Rose called Mrs. 

O. G. Orpen, from Mr. O. G. Orpen, and 

Lady Betty and Irish Harmony from 

Messrs, Dickson received cards of commen- 

dation, 


ROSE MRS. ANTHONY WATERER. 


Among Rhododendron growers it is a 
well known fact that any variety named 
after a Waterer can be depended un to bea 
first rater, and the same can also be said of 
this Rose. Sent out about ten years ago, it 
was one of the forerunners of the race of 
Rosa rugosa hybrids now in general culti- 
vation, and which are hardier than the 
ordinary run of garden Roses. Mrs. An- 
thony Waterer was raised by crossing R. 
rugosa with General Jacqueminot, and a 
short time ago the original plant was to be 
seen in Mr. A. Waterer’s nursery. In ap- 
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Mildred Grant.---Champion at Temple Show, Londou. 


NEW ROSES. 

The jmost promising Roses for the ap- 
proching season of bloom, because the most 
vigorous in their growth and development, 
are Florence Pemberton, Corinna, and 
Field Marshal. 

Corinra is regarded by its veteran origi- 
nator, Mr. Wm. Paul, as xn advance on 
White Lady, which was itself an improve- 
ment on Lady Mary Fitzwilliam; while 
Field Marshal is a perfected version, some- 
what larger, fuller, and darker in color, of 
the old French Cramoisie Superieure. 

_ Mildred Grant and Alice Lindsell, which 
have been much eulogised in the cata- 
logues and have been very successful at 
Rose exhibitions, are varieties of moderate 
growth; but as they flower with. facility 
will’ doubtless be very effective in the 
garden in situations where their- blooms 
can be artistically displayed. 

Souvenir de Pierre Notting, one of whose 
parents was Maréchal Niel is a strikingly 
beautiful and impressive variety, especially 
when half-blown. Like the white Maman 
Cochet it is a grand acquisition. 


pearance it is midway between the Japanese 
species, and the H.P., the branches being 
very spiny, and the leaves and flowers 
large. When well established, branches 5 
to 6 feet long are formed, and these pro- 
duce the lovely, double, deep red blooms 
from almost every bud. For growing in a 
semi-wild state it is excellent, for once 
placed in deep, rich, loamy soil it causes no 
more trouble than that experienced by 
giving an occasional thinning.—D. L. Morz 


ROSE SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 

I think I must have got my plant forty 
years ago, and for a long time I did not 
do it justice, but seven or eight years since 
I took it in hand, split up the clump into 
which it had grown, and made four or five 
plants of it. It has repaid me liberally for 
cultivation. For six months it is never 
without, blooms; sometimes a long, strong 


shoot of the previous year is laced with 


them. Old. as it is, it is well worth notice 
for cutting for the house. Teag and their 
hybrids do not answer so well with me as 
Hybrid Perpetuals.  Variéties of the for- 


‘lower parts of the curved surface. 


mer seem to have been raised and sent out 
of late years for “button-hole”’ purposes, 
regardless of perfume, so that Shakespeare 
could not now use the Rose as the embodi- 
ment of sweetness. Mrs, W. J. Grant is 
very useful with its umbel-like inflores- 
escence, each bud with a sufficiently loug 
stalk. But for fragrance as well as for late 
blooming, commend me to the H.P.’s. 


SILVER-LEAF DISEASE. 

For many years the so-called silver leaf 
disease has been a source of vexation, 
trouble, and disappointment to gardeners 
in England, its presence being all the more 
annoying because no cause could be assign- 
ed.for it, and, of course, no remedy could 
be applied. Plums and peaches are perhaps 
the trees most frequently affected, but’ 
other stone fruits are also attacked. Pro- 
fessor Percival, of Wye College, has been 
investigating the disease lately, and has dis- 
covered the cause in a fungus which attacks 
the root and underground portion of tlre 
trunk. Since no mycelium cr fungus 
threads are: found in the leaves the pre- 
fessor is of the opinion that some deleter- 
ious substance is formed in the roots either 


directly by the fungus or indirectly as a 


result of its attack, and that this substance 
is carried upwards through the stem and 
branches to the leaves. The professor will. 
now have to determine what this stibstance 
is and, what is more important, discover « 
remedy. 

BURBANK’S METHODS OF FERTILI- 

ZATION. 

The supply of pollen is generally secur- 
ed by gathering a quantity of the anthers 
of the desired pollen parent, usually the 
day before the pollen is to be used, and 
drying them carefully. When in proper 
degree of dryness, the pollen is secured by 
gently shaking or sifting the mass of dry 
anthers over a watch. ‘crystal until the sui- 
face is dusted over with the pollen, the 
dust film appearing most clearly on the 
Each 
genus, each species, and sometimes ecacle 
variety, requires modifications which are 
suggested by experience. The largest 
quantity of blossoms of a single variety 
which Mr. Burbank- has handed at one 
time is about a pint. He has found that 
properly dried pollen ordinarily retains its 
efficacy about one week ; it might, perhaps, 
in many ‘cases retain its power much 
longer. 

The preparation of the blooms of the 
sced parent consists in removing about 
nine-tenths of the bloom buds when they 
begin, to show the petal color, leaving, in 
trees which bloom freely, about one in, ten 
of the natural blooms to be operated upon- 
This is for convenience of operating and 


to avoid the setting of too many seeds for 


the tree to properly perfect. Before the 
petals open, each of these buds is care- 
fully eut into with a small sharp knife 
blade, in such a way that the petals and 
a part of the sepals and all the attached 
anthers are removed as the knife makes its 
circuit, leaving the pistils exposed but un- 
injured by the operation. 
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The removal of the corolla balks the 
bees and other honey-seeking insects, 
either by the loss of color or by the absence 
of an alighting place, or both. The buz- 
zing Archimedes finds no place for his lever 
and goes his way, the honey unsipped and 
the pistil free from contact with pollen- 
dusted body. Mr: Burbank finds it, in 
most cases, unnecessary to cover the emas- 
culated bloom to avoid instruction of un- 
desirable pollen by insect agency. 

He chooses for pollination the time when 
the first hum of the bees is heard in the 
trees. 
time most favorable, and believes the pis 
til is then in its most receptive state. The 
instrument of pollination is the finger tip. 
Applied to the dusted surface of the plate, 
either by a mere touch or a slight rubbing, 
enough pollen adheres. The finger tip is 
then quickly touched to the pistils of the 
prepared blossom one after another. They 
welcome the pollen and the fructifying 
agency begins at once its Journey to the 
ovule. No matter what comes now, on 
the wind or otherwise, the opportunity for 
outside pollen has passed. The touch of 
the finger has covered the stigma with the 
chosen elements and sealed it safe from 
further instructions. 

In his ‘choice of the unaided hand as the 
instrument of pollination, Mr. Burbank has 
not only vastly simplified and made more 
expeditious the act of pollination, but 
there is also involved a profound tribute to 
the superiority of the trained hand in di- 
rectness and delicacy for what lies within 
its unaided scope. Recourse to instru- 
ments and appliances is often essential, 
but, in many lines of human effort, the 
direct contact of the finger tip works won- 
ders impossible with intermediaries. It 
is an interesting reflection that when Na- 
ture’s direct agencies, the bustling bees, 
are put to flight the human hand enters 
directly for man’s specifilc purpose. Natu- 
rally, particular skill is acquired by long 
practice, and some of Mr. Burbank’s most 
trusted employees have done much of this 
work for years. 

The seed resulting from: cross-pollinated 
bloom is, of course, gathered with great 
care; seedlings are grown, and the closest 
watch is kept upon their characters and 
habits from germination onwards. The 
little seedlings may disclose its combined 
parentage or give sign that it has drawn 
up something from’ the profound depths of 
the converging streams of its remote ances- 
try, long before it reaches blooming or 
fruiting stage. Tokens which would escape 
the ordinary observer become clear as mile- 
stones indicating the life courses of the 
‘new plant to the skilful propagator. The 
art of selection begins, then, early in the 
development of the crossbred plants. In- 
calculable numbers of them may be de- 
stroyed. fox their too evident adherence to 
the old types, and only one or, perhaps, 
thousands, be retained because they give 
promise of breaking away from such bon- 
dage. Whenever su'ch selected seedlings 
are capable of budding or grafting they 
are thus introduced to the forcing influence 
of old plants of the same class and hurried. 
to flower or fruit in this well-known way. 


He finds all ‘conditions at that 


A single old plant or tree may thus force 
iis sap into the cells of hundreds of buds 
ox grafts of new varieties, and can, be con- 
vinced. to be as surprised at the multitude 
of strange forms and colors appearing on 
its old branches as a mother hen would 
be at hatiching a brood of blue jays. 


The Orchard. 


OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


During the month of August the ground 
of orchards will have been properly culti- 
vated. We have always recommended per- 
sistent cultivation and drainage of the soil. 
Slovenly work is of no use whatever. Do 
everything thoroughly. Continuous aerating 
of the soil by turning it up to receive the 
alternations of sunshine and rain to keep it 
sweet, and the addition of manure to keep 
it in good heart are the necessary require- 
ments of water, care being taken to use the 
cultivator or plough in the direction that 
will carry off surplus water. We have re- 
peatedly seen the cultivation of orchards 
left in such a fashion that the water cannot 
possibly get away. This isa mistake. A 
little common sense should obviate this. 

Winter pruning will have been com- 
pleted. The later kinds of trees may still 
be planted for a while as the season is later 
than usual. 

The next business to engage attention is 
the preparation for spraying. The sun will 
soon be gathering strength, and as the 
trees put forth their vigor in bursting buds 
the worst pests are released from their 
winter hybernating quarters. To kill them 
off before they get a chance to spread and 
deposit eggs is the best prevention, and the 
sprayer must be got to work without much 
delay. We are great believers in Kedzie’s 
Arsenite of Soda, and give the process of 
making it as published before, and as given 
in the ‘Journal of Agriculture’:—The 
solution of Kedzie’s arsenite of soda sup- 
plied is to be used at the rate of 1 pint in 
40 gallons of lime water. 


The following method of compounding 


the spray wash is recommended :—Take not 
less than 4 1b.—a little more is desirable on 
account of waste—of lumpy quicklime, 
quite fresh, and newly burat, and slake it 
slowly by adding small quantities of water 
from time to time until the lime crumbles 
to powder and yields up its heat. Then 
thin down with clean water and straiu out 
the sediment by passing the liquid through 
a bag or other close strainer. The pint of 
arsenite of soda should then be stirred into 
this strong milk of lime. After a short 
time the lime and arsenic mixture may be 


_ poured into the body of clean water which 


is required to make up the 40 gallons of 
spray wash. 

Where it is desirable to combine Bor- 
deaux mixture with this spray the arsenite 
of soda should be prepared in milk of lime 
as outlined above, and then mixed with the 
diluted Bordeaux instead of clean water to 


“make up the required volume of spray 


wash, as follows:—Suspend 4 lb. of blue- 
stone just beneath the surface of 10 gallon 
of water in a wooden tub or barrel over- 
night, and in the morning it will be in solu- 
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t8on. Slake 4 lb. of fresh lime, ‘thin and 
strain as described above, and then dilute it 
to 10 gallons with clean water. Into 
another lot of strong lime water, made by 
slaking and straining 4 lb. of fresh lime, 
pour | pint of the arsenite of soda. The 
10 gallons of lime water and the 10 gallons 
of bluestone water are now mixed toge- 
ther, and the lime water containing the 
pint of arsenite is poured into this in turn- 
Enough clean water to make up the 40 gal- 
lons of spray is then added. This wash 
would then contain equal to 8 Ib. of lime, € 
lb. of bluestone, 1 pint of arsenite, and 46 
gallons of water. Freshly burnt lumpy 
quicklime is absolutely essential to avoid 
burning the foliage and fruits, and a little 
excess of fresh lime will dono harm, while 
a much larger quantity of stale lime will 
not act as a substitute for the quantities of 
fresh lime given herein. The arsenite of 
soda, as supplied in the ‘tins, will destroy 
vegetation, and to change it into arsenite of 
lime, which will not injure the trees, fresh 
lime is essential. 

The first spraying should be given ag 
soon as the young fruits are formed, and 
the second about nine days later. In these 
two operations the spray should be driven 
into the calyx cup of each fruit. The third 
spraying should be applied 14 days later 
than the second. The fourth should follow 
21 days later, and the fifth at a similar in- 
terval after the fourth. The object of the 
operator should be to keep the fruits coated 
all over with the spray. 


TREE PLANTING. 


By Mr. W. Rogers. 

As the result of bad planting hundreds of 
trees that are put in the ground never 
grow; hundreds more drag out a misex- 
able existence for a short time and them 
die. The few hints I now offer will be a 
humble attempt to remedy this, because it 
is very unsatisfactory for any one, after 
going to the trouble and expense of procax— 
ing and planting trees, to have them die- 

Hard and fast rules for planting, cannot 
be set down any more than for any other 
branch of gardening, and the best rules and 
experience must yield in some measure te 
circumstances, soil, and situation. How- 
ever, the few hints I shall offer may lead to 
a discussion that may in some degree re— 
medy this evil. 

PREPARING THE SOIL. 

As much depends on this, I would. advise 
wide each way, the soil thrown out so as 
that some attention be given to ti.. »repa— 
ration of the soil. This may be. . any 
time in the summer, but the eam: he 
better. A hole should be dug 4 or tt 
to be well pulverised by the sun, and, if. « 
soil is very stiff, it might be turned over 
or pulled about with the cultivator once or 
twice, so that the sun may get to every part 
ofit. This may seem a great deal of Jabor, 
but I think it will be repaid by the result 
that will follow. ere: 

Time FOR PLANTING. . 

The best time for planting orange trees 
and evergreen shrubs 1s, I think, the month 
of May, or the latter part of April if there 
has been. ai sufficient rainfall but if it can- 


& 
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‘not be done then, it should be left. until 


the end of August or September. They 
will do better then than if planted in June 
or July, as the ground in those months is 
cold, and the small roots “are likely to 
perish. Deciduous treed do as well planted 
in August as at any time, because they are 
dormant during the winter months. 
Planting time having arrived, the trees 
should, if possible, be got direct from the 
nursery and planted as soon as! possible, as 
they can gain nothing by being out of the 
ground even in the most favorable weather, 
and will lose much when the weather is dry. 
For this reason I would advise that none 
but South Australian grown trees should 
be planted, because those imported fromi 
the other colonies never do well, or, at 
least, it is years before they thoroughly re- 
cover, 7 
Planting should be done when the 
weather is damp, but not when the ground 
is very wet, because ground worked when 
in a very wet state is apt to bake, and the 
growth of the roots willl be much hindered. 
When filling in the hole the soil should, if 
possible, be mixed with some well-rotted 
manure, vegetable or leaf mould, and filled 
nearly to the level of the ground, having 
the centre a little higher than the outside, 
So as to give the roots ai downward ten- 
dency ; the tree may then be placed in posi- 
tion, and the roots laid out round the tree. 


di the roots are laid all on one side it will 


cause the tree to grow to one side, “and will 
be apt to blow over if in an exposed. posi- 
tion. If a mixture of leaf mould and sand 
can be had, a shovelful or two over the 
roots will be of great advantage, as I know 
of nothing that roots will lay hold of 
sooner. The soil may then be levelled in, 
and the work is so far completed; but care 
must be taken that the tree is not lower 
than the ground around it. I cannot close 
without strongly condemning the practice 
of planting down a hole—that is, having 
the ground around the stem. four or six 
inches below the general level, in order to 
catch the water, which soddéns the soil that 
has been moved, and, when dry, bakes and 
becomes impervious. More trees die from 
this cause than. all others put together. 
Trees will be much benefited by a good 
mulching after planting, especially those 
planted in September. — ' 


PEACH-GROWING, 


By Mr. E. M. Sace. 

Where the rainfall is at least 15 in. an- 
nually, the peach does best on a free soil 
with a substratum of limestone rubble, but, 
as far as ascertainable, does not do well on 
either a stiff clay or a deep sand, where 
the apricot does best. It is a great mis- 


take, but a very common one, to dig deep. 


holes for tree-planting. I consider 9 in. 
to 12 in. as deep as needful, buti als large 
a surfaca may be moved as one feels inclin- 
ed todo. Cultivate deeply as early as ‘pos 
sible in the winter, letting in the rain. to 
the subsoil, and in the spring: scarify as 
often as possible, but not more than about 
3 in. deep, and so retain the moisture in 
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tree. 


the soil. The best kinds to plant in’ a dry 
climate are those that carry the fruit wood 
nearest to the older wood, as they can be 
pruned shorter. Thus the tree is kept 
more compact, and has not any surplus 
sutface of leaf or limb to suffer from evapo- 
ration. I have had to work over several 
kinds that carried to the fruit buds to- 
wards the ends of the shoots, as they never 
matured properly, but were always dry and 
undersized. I have one tree that I have 
left as an object lesson, both for myself and. 
visitors, and has never borne a good market- 
able sample, whilst the kinds named below 
have always borne quite ag good crops of a 
far better quality. The clingstones do 
not do here at all, being always dry and 
woody. The kinds I would recommend 
are Early Beatrice, Briggs’ Red May, Harly 
Rivers, Early Silver, Foster, Crawford, 
Lady Palmerston, and Salway, ripening in 
the ordex named. Early Beatrice is a small 
peach, very thin skinned, but of first-rate 
flavor, and a very heavy bearer. It does 
not drop the flower buds, as a lot of the 
early peach trees are apt to do, All trees 
carrying a heavy crop should be thinned, as 
quality of fruit should always be considered. 
before numbers, and a. fine, well-grown 
peach is always much! better flavored than 
a half-starved one. I prefer the peach 
worked on the hard-shell almond, either 
the bitter or sweet, but the soft-shell will 
not do at all. The trees may not: grow as 
freely ag on the peach stock, but I have the 
same kind of peach (Early Silver) on both 
stocks side by side, and the trees worked 
on the almondstock beatithe others both for 
quality and quantity of fruit; in fact, one 
dry season the fruit on. the peach. worked 
on peach were very poor in comparison with 
the peach on almond. Very few of my 
peaches are worked on peach, and T have 
more trouble with aphis on the few I have 
on peach than on nearly 200 on almond 
stock. When purchasing trees, get, if 
possible, those only one year from bud, as 
they can be headed low, say, 15 in. to 18 in. 


high, which is better than a high stem, and 


two-year-old trees are generally shaped in 
the nursery to 2 ft. or more, and carefully 
disbudded below the head, so that it is al- 
most impossible to work them _ back. 
Younger trees, too, have smaller roots, and 
so heal over quicker and better where they 
have heen cut, which is a consideration 
where white ants are bad. In pruning, the 
primary object should be to shape and 
stiffen a. young trees regardless of fruiting. 
When planting, prune to a straight stem 
not more than 18 “in. high, amd during 
spring suppress all shoots but four or five 
at the top. Next winter leave, say, three 
of these in best position, pruningithem back 


to about 6 in. or 9 in., and the next year 


leave two on each of these if you can get 
them in a good position for shaping fhe 
IT think six to eight main arms are 
quite sufficient to. have on a peach. at any 
time, so that the third year I only leave 
about one on each of the previous season’s 
arms, and leave a certain amount of fruit- 
ing wood, asa little fruit the third year will] 
not hurt a peach tree. Prune all lateral 


growths by the fruit buds if they are plentr- 
ful and close to the older wood. I prune= 
shorter than if they are scanty and situated 
further out. It must be borne in mind thats 
the peach does not form what may be calle& 
permanent fruit spurs, but bears its fruite 
on last year’s wood, and only once on the» 
same wood. ‘The great object should be 
to get a peach tree as full of vigorous youn 
wood as possible if regular good crops are: 
to be expected. Tam not in favor of much: 
summer pruning, as the growing season here 
is too short, and, if a shoot is pinched back, 
in some cases it does not start again, or, Lf 
iti does, it makes only a few short spindly 
growths which are no good. I only looke 
out for shoots that are growing where they 
are not wanted, and suppress them alto- 
gether as early in the spring as possible. If 
a tree is growing too strong on one side « 
strip of bark taken out of half-way round 
the limb that is running away from the: 
others will check it, and is preferable to- 
pinching back the top. 


ALMOND TREES. 
By J. F. Pascoe. 

“In travelling through different. parts of 
the colony one cannot but notice the dis- 
play of improvidence exhibited as a rule 
by our colonists, and how sadly neglected 
are many of the ‘minor industries’ thaw 
would not only add comfort to people's 
homes, but bring considerable pecuniary 
help, the carrying out of which would not- 
interfere with the ordinary routine of life. 
nor entail more than a little cost or trouble 
after the first outlay and start, and might. 
even be made a source of pleasure to’ all, 
but more especially the younger members 
of families. J think it is John Stuart Milb 
who says, ‘Give a man seven years’ leases 
of a garden without restriction, and he 
will make a desert of it; but give him the 
freehold of a rock, and he will turn it 
into a garden.’ I am sorry to say coloniat 
experience does not tend to prove Mr. 
Mill's assertion, for the bulk of the free— 
holds in many parts of this colony have 
not much of the appearance of gardens, 
and during a portion of the year, except 
for fences, dilapidated huts, and miserable 
sheds that have to answer the purposes of 
stables, barns, and outhouses, the country 
has more the appearance of a desert. In 
some instances this may be to an extent 
excusable, but generally it is most disero- 
ditable to the settlers. Were they a little 
more thrifty, and made good use of some 
of the time that is often worse than wasted. 
or hangs heavily on their hands. then, if 
their wheat crops failed, they might have. 
a little to fall back on, to keep the wolf 
from the door, besides ineculeating habits 
of industry in their children. How often 
do we see a homestead exposed to the fier- 
cest rays of the sun and the blast of the 
north wind, and miles of country with not 
with a ruthless savagery until there is scar- 
even a tree or bush planted for shelter 
either to man or beast—in places, toc, 
where the outlay of a few shillings and a 
little care for a season or two at the most 
would have given plenty. The trees that 
were growing have been exterminated’ 
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cely one left to serye even as a rubbing- 
post for cattle. The reason for this might 
perhaps be easily shown, though it is not 
my intention to discuss it at present; but 
when we see upon what small plots of 
ground the inhabitants of England and 
Continental nations manage to make a 
comfortable subsistence, at times paying 
high rents, it must force us to the conclu- 
sion that the large areas we grant (and 
will most probably increase) to individual 
selilers is not an unmixed good. I have 
no hesitation in stating that there is no 
part of our colony that will produce cereals 
which will not-also grow trees, shrubs, or 
piants of various kinds that would tend 
not only to protect and beautify the home- 
stead, but give protection to cattle, bring 
profit to the general fund, give pleasure and 
amusement to the family, generate feelings 
of patriotism and loyalty, elevate the 
mind, and improve the manners of the ris- 
ing generation, and generally help to in- 
crease the comfort and happiness of homes, 
and make lives more worth living. The 
“minor industries’ must of necessity de- 
pend on soil, climate, and surrounding cir- 
sumstances; but there are two at least 
that may be attempted with a great chance 
of success by our settlers and farmers in 
all but the very coldest situations. TI al- 
fude to the growth of the almond and 
olive; bub, except to bear testimony ‘to 
the great usefulness of the olive in the 
econemy of farming, its hardiness, the 
small amount of cultivation necessary, its 
great value as food for poultry, sheep, pigs, 
znd even cattle, and the high position it 
zs destined to take among our commercial 
xesources, IT do not at present intend to al- 
dude to it. T will, therefore, confine my- 
seli to the cultivation of the almond. ‘T 
use the word ‘cultivation’ because there is 
a widespread opinion prevailing that al- 
monds do not require to be cultivated— 
some will assert that it is detrimental to 
them; but this is a most fallacious doc- 
trine, for although hardy, few trees are 
more susceptible of kindness, or would give 
better returns for a little care and nourish- 
ment. It is rarely that it has a. chance 


situations not ‘considered good enough for 
ordinary fruit trees, and when planted is 


supposed to take care of itself without / 


pruning or any attention whatever.  Tts 
original habitat is ascribed by some autho- 
rities to Syria and Arabia, others to Bar- 
Bary and Morocco, 


temperate portions of the world. Tt first 


came into notice when Jacob sent his sons - 
into Egypt; we next meet with it when. - 
and > 


Aaron’s rod budded, blossomed, 
brought, forth almonds; and-the decora- 
tions of the Tabernacle were ‘fashioned 
after the manner of almond branches’ It 
4s often mentioned by ancient writers, and 
#ccasionally met with in mythology. Al- 
though so long in favor, it does not appear 
om have been generally cultivated in 


used with extreme caution. 


“produce the latter. 
in them is that one has a hard tough shell, 
-and the other a soft friable one; although 


Po tatcsed Sataireerastieee a niente: ~ generally the kernels of the hard-shells are 
OS 5 ra. tanted in 


duce of unworked seedling trees, none that 
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Europe, excepting Greece (Cato, B.c 300, 
calls them Greek nuts), until comparatively 
recent times. I can find no authentic ac- 
count of the time it was introduced into 
italy, France, and Spain, but the first al- 
mond tree planted in England was plant- 
ed in the reign of Henry VIII., 1548; but 
although commonly grown there, it is 
more as an ornamental trée than for the 
sake of its fruit, as it is only in mild genial 
seasons that it ripens, and then is of infe- 
rior quality. Until recently the almond and 
peach were classed as species of the genus 
Amyegdalus, but of late years authorities 
have separated them, forming a distinct 
one (Persica) for the peach, retaining the 
original for the several species of almonds. 
The botanical difference exists chiefly in 
the pericarp, but appears sufficiently per- 


‘manent to render its separation desirable, 


although there can be no doubt the distine- 
tion is not aboriginal, for we often meet 
with almonds.that can scarcely be dis- 


tinguished from peach stones, and others 
‘with pericarps of considerable substance. 


For trade purposes they are generally di- 


‘vided into three classes—hard-shell, soft- 


shell, and bitter. The bitter almond con- 
tuins a large percentage of prussic acid, is 


‘very poisonous, and chiefly used for che- 
mical and medicinal purposes, though to a 
‘small extent for flavoring confectionery, 


scups, &c.; but it should in all cases be 
The flower is 
generally larger and whiter than the com- - 


“mon, and it is held by some writers to be a 


distinct species from it, and that it can 
only be produced by its own seed ; but 
this is doubtful, as many growers in this 


colony assert that they often raise bitter 


almonds from sweet seed. There is no ap- 


parent difference between it and the com- 


mon hard-shell, and it can only be distin- 


guished by the taste of the kernel. Hard 
and soft.shells are of the same species, and 
“the seed of the latter will often produce 


the former ; but it is seldom the former will 
The only difference 


swéeter and proportionately larger than 


_ those of the soft, and they usually undergo 


the process of being shelled before being’ ~ 
taken to market, and as a rule are the pro- 


we have fruited possessing merits of dis- 


* tinctive attributes sufficient to be consid- 
and again to Agia ~ @ 
Minor; but wherever it may have been, at ’ 
= very early date it became acclimatised - 
over a vast extent of territory, and is now ” 
grown more or less in all the warm and - 


ered desirable sorts to perpetuate. The 
most valuable hard-shell is that known as 
the Jordan—a long roundish variety with 
a sharp point turned a little to the one 
side. It was introduced into this ‘colony 
by Dr. Schomburgk. Soft-shells are grown © 
to a greater extent, and in immense var- 
iety, but the most popular is ‘that known 
as the Brandis—a chance seedling raised 
about four miles from Adelaide in the early 
days of the colony by the person whose 
name it bears. The tree is distinct: from all 
others, being of upright growth, with clean 
wood and fine foliage, the fruit large and 
handsome, and the kernel very sweet, with 
a delicious flavor. Tt is the most market- 


“rose, Wilmington, on 
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able variety we have, and always realises . 
the highest price. | There are many others 
propagated, and known as Paper-shell, 
Picnic, Nonpareil, Murray’s Seedling, &c. ; 
but the beauty of the tree and the proper- 
ties of the fruit of the Brandis are such 
that persons planting rarely plant any 
other, and the popularity of this variety is 
not merely local, for in all the colonies it 
is held in the highest estimation. It is, 
in fact, the only soft-shell almond we can 
export with much advantage, some of the 
colonies refusing to take any other. In 
early spring the almond is one of the most 
conspicuous ttees in our gardens, being the 
first to come into flower. For this reason 
it is commonly grown in England as an 
ornamental tree, and I haye known. in- 
stances where the owners haye been very 
proud of their few sickly-looking, blighted 
specimens, and treat them with the 
greatest amount of deference and care; 
but as an ornamental tree it will never be 
esteemed here. - We look upon it merely 
as a medium of profit, and insist on secur- 
ing that profit with the smallest possible 
outlay.. It rarely ever gets a chance to 


‘Succeed, and although other trees are often 
‘killed with~ kindness, I doubt if ever an 


almond-tree suffered from. that cause, 


‘though we have innumerable instances 
where they have died of sheer neglect, be- 
ing literally starved to death. Prover- 


bially it is a gross feeder, and for this rea- 


‘son if kept without food, of necessity has 


to send its roots long distances on foraging 
excursions, and is condemned for trying to 
carry out Nature’s first law; schemes of 
all sorts are resorted to for the purpose of 
keeping it within bounds, but the most 


“simple and effectual of all, that of provid- 


ing it with nourishment, is rarely tried. 


We have vast tracts of country eminently 
adapted for the cultivation of almonds. In 


the suburbs of Adelaide, from the foot of 


the hills to the coast, and for several miles - 
south they do remarkably weil. 


Going 
nerthwards, they flourish admirably on the 


"flats and sunny slopes to a ‘considerable 
' distance beyond the Burra—notably in the 
vicinities of Salisbury, Gawler, Freeling, 
' Angaston, Clare, Auburn, Farrell’s Flat, 


and Saddleworth. At Yarcowie and Tero- - 
wie, and the country lying to the north- 
east, they are not a success, but at Mel- 
to Wooclundunga, 
Pichirichi, Quorn, and Horrocks’ Pass 
they again thrive in a remarkable manner. 
and most probably would at Hawker and 
Cradock. The greater part of Yorke’s 


~ Peninsula and several districts lying to the 


north of it should suit them well. At 
Belalie, Caltowie, Booleroo, Gladstone, 
Gulnare, Narridy, and Yacka I am inform- 
ed they grow luxuriantly. Among the 
slopes of the Mannanarie Ranges, in the 
district of Tarcowie, at Napperby and Wir- 
rabara, they are doing well. On the whole 
extent of country lying to the west of the 
Flinders Range they ought to succeed 
splendidly, besides a. host of other places 
and districts—in fact, except in situations 
that suffer from severe early frosis or a 
continuation of intense cold, they are well 
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adapted for general cultivation. The ques- 
ion then arises, will they pay to grow, 
and, further, will they pay to cultivate? 
In southern Europe they are cultivated in 
immense quantities, and attend to as care- 
fully as a peach orchard or an orangery. 
“fhere, in many instances, almond planta- 
tions have proved most valuable invest- 
auents, and 1 know of no yalid reason why 
they should not be just as remunerative 
there. Of all the Australian Colonies this 
as undoubtedly the one in which the al- 
auond succeeds best. All the others draw 
on us for a portion of their supplies, and 
swould take more if we could spare them, 
With most fruits the extent of the crop 
~wery materially affects the price, but not 
so with the almond. The practicability of 
shipping almonds to England has often been 
discussed, but, excepting the Brandis and 
Jordan, that market is entirely closed to 
ais—not that it makes any difference, for 
we do not want it, nor shall we for the 
mext, twenty years. The highest price, as 
Sar as I know, that the Brandis realised 
“there was 10d. per Ib., but that price is 
exceptional, and scarcely ‘covers risk, ex- 
spenses, and duty. McCulloch says al- 
anonds are among the most grossly over- 
taxed articles of the British tariff, and con- 
siders that if they were made reasonably 
low the eonsumption would increase five- 
fold. What is the commercial value of an 
almond-tree in this colony cannot easily 
‘be determined, for, although we have been 
growing almonds for so many years, very 
few persons take the trouble to calculate 
the profit or loss on them; but there is 
2 very current opinion circulated by the 
majority of growers that ‘they do not pay. 
Wow this is a very vague expression, and 
those who use it have very hazy notions 
of its meaning. Asa matter of fact, I scar- 
} ely ever knew of a horticultural or agri- 
cultural product that from the producer s 
wiew did pay. I have several times tried 
to estimate the average crops of almond- 
4trees grown. under fair ordinary conditions, 
but my success has not been very marked, 
_ -as so few are grown but which are heavily 

-Jhandicapped——planted as hedges for break- 
winds, or purposes of shelter at ten feet 


apart, the average yield in the neighbor- 


hood of Adelaide appears to be, for soft- 
shell (especially the Brandis) about 10 Ib. 
per tree, and less or more as the distances 
between the trees are diminished or in- 
‘creased; but as a rule they are entirely 
neglected, and often have a road on one 
side... I am informed on good authority 
that the yicld is much higher in some of 
the northern districts, but think 10 Ib. 
quite sufficient to base our calculations 
~ upon. Cultivated trees, or trees grown on 
cultivated ground near the metropolis, are 
so rare that we cannot take them into con- 
sideration; but on the plains and sunny 
slopes between this and the Burra, when 
trees are in healthy condition, and have 
some little attention paid to them, about 
20 |b. is reckoned a fair ayerage yield, and 
that is ahout the quantity suburban grow- 
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ers used to expect. Instances of extraor- 
dinary yields by individual trees are not 
uncommon, often 80, occasionally 100, and 
in a few instances about 112 Ib. are said 
to have been produced by single trees in 
one year. Hardshell trees are more proli- 
fic than the soft, and yield from 30 to 50 
per cent. more in weight per tree. The 
almond is not a large growing tree, and in 
ordinary plantations should be 16 to 18 
ft. apart—16 might do for the Brandis, but 
I would prefer 18, or 134 tothe acre. The 
fruit is produced on the young wood of the 
previous year’s growth, and on spurs of 
from two to four years’ growth. The best 
trees to plant are those from one to two 
years old. About the third year after 
being planted they will begin to produce 
a little fruit, and annually increase the 
quantity until they arrive to about ten 
years of age, when they ought to be almost 
full-grown, and producing with ordinary 
care average crops of 20 lb. of soft-shell, 
or 25 to 30 Ib. of hard-shell; but I am fully 
convinced these quantities may be consid- 
erably increased with extra, or what is 
called high, cultivation—that is, properly 
pruning, manuring, mulching, &c. If 
trained to standards of about two to two 
and a half feet from the ground, the plan- 
tations would make admirable runs for 
fowls, ducks, and geese, and, for certain 
portions of the year, for pigs and sheep. In 
America it is often found most advanta- 
geous to occasionally turn sheep and pigs 
into orchards and fruit gardens; and no 
one will deny the great good done by 


poultry among fruit trees in this colony. 


Taking the above figures as correct—and 


-I am quite satisfied the estimate is not 


too high—it will be an easy matter to cal- 
culate the value of the produce of an acre 
of almond trees. One hundred and thirty- 
four trees, at 20 lb. each, gives us 2,680 Ib. 
If the Brandis variety is grown, they will 
realise 6d. per lb., or 67; but taking the 
quantity at the very low estimate of 15 lb. 
per tree, it will give us 2,010 Ib., or £50 5/. 
Hard-shells would not show so favorably. 
One hundred and thirty-four trees, at 30 
Ib. each, 4,020 Ib.; these, at 14/ per cwt., 
would realise £25 2/6; or, if broken, and 
the kernels sold, 4,020 Ib. of nuts would 
produce about 1,200 lb. of kernels, which, 
at 9d. per Ib., would amount to £45; but 
from that amount we must deduct 2d. per 
Ib. for shelling, amounting to £10, leaving 
a balance of £35. This even is not a bad 
return. The harvesting and drying takes 
place in the latter part of February, and 
during March and April. Several acres 
of Brandis could be easily managed by or- 
dinary families with very little extraneous 
help, as at that time farmers are not very 
busily engaged. Drying almonds in this 
climate is a simple process. After a few 
days they may be put in bags and stored 
away, * to be husked and prepared for mar- 
ket at leisure. It may be asked what guar- 
anteo is there that the above prices will be 
maintained? — IT can only say that during 
the last twelve years they have increased 
in price gradually about 50 per cent. 
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SAGO TREES. 

Sago is produced from a variety of plants. 
It may be made from the Australian Macro- 
zamia spiralis and the Cycas media. China, 
Japan, and the West Indies furnish plants 
from which a kind of meal or starch, 
which is converted into a kind of sago, 


is obtained. Commercial sago, how- 
ever, is obtained from the trunks of 
two distinct palms—the Metroxylon 


sagu and the Arenga saccharifera. ~The 
first-named palm seldom lasts more than 
from 15 to 20 years, when the tree flowers 
and dies. An enormous number of flowers 
are produced, but comparatively few fruits 
are formed, and a still less number of seeds 
are perfected. The quantity of commei- 
cial sago obtainable from one tree of this. 
species is enormous, averaging up to 500 Ib. 
or 600 Ib., and it is recorded that as much 
as 800 lb. have been obtained from a single 
tree. It has been further estimated that 
three sago palms, of average size, will yield 
more food than an acre of wheat and six 
trees more than an, acre of potatoes. Ta. 
obtain the sago-meal the trunk is cut down 
and split up into longitudinal segments, the 
cellular or pith-like centre is scraped 
out and carefully washed; the water in 
settling deposits the starch, which is moist- 
ened into a pasty-like mass, amd pressed 
through sieves of different meshes, thus pro- 
ducing the granules so familiar to us as 
commercial sago. The granules are dried 
and. packed for export. The importance 
of sago-meal as food has been exemplified 
by the statement that 24 1b. of bread made 
of this meal is sufficient for a day’s susten- 
ance for a healthy man employed on hard 
work. Several of the sago palms are found 
growing in the Melbourne Botanic Gar-. 
dens, but the climate is much too cold for: 
the cultivation of the more valuable kinds. 


Vegetable Garden. 
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OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 
PRACTICAL VEGETABLE 
GROWING. 

By W. S. Campsetu. 

The month is a busy time for those gar-. 
deners who have not looked ahead suffi- 
ciently far enough to be prepared for the 
early sowing and planting of summer, or 
tender vegetables. Possibly the early 
half of the month will be cold and frosty 
generally, consequently much care wil be 
necessary if plants as tender as tomatoes, 
cucumbers, capsicums, egg-plants, &er 
have been planted out. At nights such 
plants need to be protected, but the protec- 
tion can be removed in the mornings and 
the plants encouraged to grow strong and 
hardy. 

Heavy -vains generally fall some time 
about the middle or the end of July, giving 
the land a thorough soaking. This year 
we are, at time of writing, in the midst of 
a general downpour, with probably more 
rain to follow. This good soaking will 
prove extremely beneficial for some time to 
come, and give a favorable start to spring — 


vegetables. 
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There will be a deal of planting and sow- 
ing to carry out from time to time during 
the month, both in the vegetable and 
flower gardens. 

Asparagus.—Directions were given to 
prepare for planting in the early spring, 
and if those directions have been attendea 
to, there will be but little difficulty in 
carrying out the planting at convenience 
during the month. When 
young plants, if they have been raised 
from seed, endeavor to avoid, as much as 
possible, breaking or injuring the roots. 
Should plants be purchased, a good many 
roots will probably be found broken and 
injured. Remove all halftbroken roots 
and trim the ends of those that are broken. 
Dig out a wide, shallow trench, sufficiently 
wide to allow of the roots being spread 
out, and make the bottom of the trench 
concave, so that the crown of the plant may 
be set higher—2 or 3 in.—than the ends 
of the roots. Set the plants about 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. apart. Sometimes they are plant- 
ed closer together, but a good distance 
apart is advisable, especially if the soil is 
rich. Old asparagus plantations may be 
cleaned up, and dressed with a good dress- 
ing of manure. A little nitrate of soda, 
say at the rate of 1 cwt. to the acre, will 
be found advantageous with the farmyard 
manure. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem—At any time 
during the month some tubers may be 
planted in trenches 6 in. deep and 3 ft. 
apart, and set the tubers about 1 ft. from 
each other. This is an excellent vege- 
table, and should be grown in every garden. 

t is valuable for stock, particularly for 
pigs, and is well worth growing on a large 
scale where any may be kept. 

Artichoke, Globe—Suckers or rooted 
plants may be planted at any time, but 
it is not a vegetable that can be highly 
recommended. ; 


Beans, French, or Kidney, Scarlet Run- | 


ners, and Snake Beans.—May be sown 
from time to time in gardens where frosts 
are not likely to appear. The French 
bean is well known to almost every one, 
and its cultivation is about as easy as any- 
thing could possibly be. Sow in rows 2 
ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. apart, making trenches or 
drills 3 or 4 in. deep, then drop the seed 
into these drills about from 4 to 8 in. apart, 
and cover with soil. The Scarlet Runner 
is not frequently to be seen now. Some 
years ago it was extensively grown, and 
notwithstanding improvements in other 
beans, this one time favorite is worth grow- 
ing. It is a handsome creeper, and may 
be made use of for a quick-growing shade, 
for verandah or trellis. The Snake bean 
bears very long thin rounded pcds, excel- 
lent when used young, and worth growing. 
This is a climber. Other beans are the 
Limas, dwarf and tall, both being most 
useful vegetables, the variety known: as 
King of the Garden being about the best 
of the Limas. One of the best of the 
dwarf French beans is the Canadian. Won- 
der. <A very good variety is Carter’s Jubi- 
lee, which was tested last season, and 
which gave satisfactory results. The 


lifting the - 


varieties known as Butter or Wax beans 
are stringless, and well worth growing. 
Golden Wax is one of the best to try. In 
the coldest districts of the State Broad 
beans may be sown, but in warmer districts 
this bean is not likely to thrive during 
the summer. 

Beet, Red—A short row or two should 
be sown two or three times during the 
month. An endeavor should be made to 
keep up a supply of this useful salad-vege- 
table during the summer months. The 
Globe varieties will be found the most 
satisfactory to grow. When the seedlings 
are an inch or so in height, thin them out 
well. The seed sometimes comes up much 
thicker than may be expected, and the 
sooner the young plants are separated the 
better. vs 

Beet, Silver, or Spinach—This is one of 
the most useful and reliable of vegetables 
to grow for summer. If the soil is well 
prepared and heavily manured, this beet 
should grow to perfection, and will last for 
months, if not for years, if the leaves are 
carefully gathered, and not too many are 
taken from a plant at a time. Seed may 
be sown in rows, or in a seed-bed, whence 
they can be transplanted when large 
enough. The plants should stand about 
18 in. to 2 ft. apart, the richer the soil 
the wider apart. 

Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Savoy.—Sow a little seed of 
any of these members of the Cabbage 
family, from time to time during the 
month. Plant out any well-matured seed- 
lings, about 4 to 6 in. apart, and when these 
have grown into strong plants transfer 
them to the permanent quarters. Make 


the soil of the permanent beds rich with, 


well-rotted, not fresh, manure. Use care 
in transplanfing, and injure as few roots 
as possible. 

Celery.—Some plants should be raised 
from seed for planting out in trenches, 
when they are large enough to move. Very 
little seed may be sown occasionally, for 
this vegetable is not likely to be required 
in any great abundance. The soil in the 
trenches should be made as rich og possible, 
for celery is a greedy feeder. The trenches 
need not be deep, for the celery can be 
best and most easily blanched by means of 
boards, bark, haulm, &e., and the plants 
will be blanched just as effectually as if 
they were earthed up in the common man- 
ner. The earthing up system can, of 
course, be adopted if moet convenient. 

Celeriac or Turnip-rooted Celery—A 
useful variety of celery and much easier to 
manage than ordinary celery. Sow a little 
seed occasionally in drills. The soil 
should be rich, or made rich for this vege- 
table. 

Carrot.—Seed may he sown as exten- 
sively as may be required, from time to 
time during the month, in drills about 1 
foct apart. Rub-the seed well before sow- 
ing; unless this be done to break “he little 
heoks it is lable to stick together and 
come up irregularly and in clumps. 

Cucumber.—-Plants which 
raised under protection may be planted 


have been — 


out wherever late frosts are not likely 
to destroy them. Seed may be sown in the 
garden as largely as may be required in all 
warm climate districts. aS 
Leek.—This is a useful vegetable, which 
should be grown in all gardens. It needs 
abundance of good manure and a, good deal 
of moisture. Sow in seed bed, and when 
the seedlings are large enough to shift 
transfer to shallow trenches. Trim the 
roots when planting. The seed should not, 
be covered deep when it is sown. , 
Lettuce-—Seed should be sown early im 
the month in seed bed, but after the young 
lettuces have been planted out, any further 
sowing should be made in drills where the 
lettuces are to grow, for during the warnt 
weather lettuces transplanted from a seed- 
bed are more liable to bolt to seed than 
those which are not transplanted. The let- 
tuce deserves attention, for it is a useful 
salad-vegetable and one of the best that 
can be grown. . 
Melons.—Seed may be sown from time 
to time; during the end of the month 
would be the safest time to sow, for there 
is always a risk from late frosts. __ 
Onion.—It would be well to sow exten- 
sively during the month, and raise enough 
onions for home use, for if they be carefully 
raised without bruising, and strung, thcy 


~ should keep good for a long time. Sow the 


seed-drills in well-manured land, atic 


making the surface as fine as possible. EB 
careful not to sow the seed deep. Mercty 
cover lightly with fine soil. ; 
Parsnip.—Sow from time to time during 
the month as extensively as may be re- 
Tanah a few drills occasionally dur— 
ing the month, and endeavor to heep up & 
continuous supply for the table. __ ; 
Potato.—Plant some early varieties, such 
as the Kidneys or Early Rose, or, indeed, 
almost any kind should grow well during — 
the month, in most gardens in the State. 
The ground should be well drained, heavily 
manured, and well dug up. Plant in rows 
about 3 ft. apart, and set the potatoes about 
1 foot apart, about 5 or 6 in. deep. : 
Radish—Try several varieties, Globe as 
well as long rooted, making several sowings 
ping month. 
Sea SBI towards the end of the 
month, as many roots as may be required, 
of two or three varieties, including that 
known as Tops Winter. - The soil aueale 
bo well manured before planting. Set the 
rhubarb 3 or 4 in. apart, keeping the 
crowns about 3 or 4 in. below the surface 
he ground. , 
z ee Ra occasionally seed in drills 
about 1 foot or 15 in. apart. A few Swede 
should be grown for the table- 


turnips also 
raised in a seed bed and trans- 


These can be \ . 
d like the cabbage, if this method 


plante : he 
of growing should be the most convenzen i 
Tomato, Egg-plant, Capsicums, an 


other tender vezctables may be planted 
out in warm climate districts, and seed 
may be sown either in the garden or in seed 
beds under some protection for later plant- 


ing purposes. : 
palma N.S.W. Agricultural Gazette. 
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EL DORADO POTATOES. 


£448,000 PER TON. 


The above heading is rather startling 
enc may be met by an incredulous cur! of 
the lip, but we extract the particulars from 
«‘Ohambers’ Journal’ for July, in an article 
entitled ‘Romance of the Potato.’”’? We 
are uot accustomed to look upon the potato 
as a priceless gem, but the following article 
certainly lends a romance to the modest 
potato which lifts it considerably out of a 
<cumcn kitchen garden status of regard. 
‘Ihe writer goes on to state that ‘in the 
spring of 19038 rot alittle surprise was felt 
when it became known that a novel variety 
of potato was being eagerly bought up for 
planting at £1 a pound, the usual price of 
seed potatoes being from £2 to £4 per ton. 
A still greater surprise was awaiting at the 
end of the year when tubers of another 
variety—El Dorado—were sold at prices 
rapging from £100 to £2 Oper lb. avoirdu- 
pois. As numbers of potatoes average two 
to the pound the altogether remarkable sum 
of £100 must have been paid for many of 
the single tubers. It must ke a puzzle to 
the general reader whose knowledge of this 
diumble esculent does not perhaps extend 
beyond a daily renewal of acquaintanceship 
with the cooked article, and to whom all 


potatoes are alike, to understand how such | 


things ean be. It will partly explain the 
matter if we say that during the last 30 
years potato growers have been continually 
on the lookout for improved varieties of the 
potato—varieties producing larger crops 
and unsusceptible, or slightly so, to disease. 
Sv remarkable has been the success of 
potato specialists, whose business it is to 
produce from the potato apple new varie- 
ties, that whereas formerly 6 tons of tubers 
‘to the acre was considered a fair crop, in 
1903 the sort called Evergood produced 
drom 14 to 18 tons, and in a year when 
disease was more than usuaily prevalent 
the crops of that sort were quite clean. 
4évergood had of course made its name pre- 
vious to 1903; but when the specialist who 
produced this variety declared that he had 
‘succeeded in obtaining a superior variety to 
that which on trial produced such enormous 
returns as, roughly, 1 to 14 ewt. from a 
pound of ‘‘seed,” with 50 to 90 tubers to a 
single plant, the desire to secure such an 
extraordinary prolific potato can easily 
be understood. What 1s said to be an 
@ven superior variety came into notice 
during 1903. It was to be sold to the 
public in 1905; but a few pounds grown in 
England got upon the market and sold at 
the price already quoted. Orders are being 


solicited for the autumn of 1904 at the — 


reascnable price of five guineas a pound, 
or, ier the ton the alluring figure of 
£11,760. The present value at £200 a 
pound aycirdupois is the startling one of 
44t ,000 per ton, and what a field of a few 
acres in extent planted at these’ prices 
‘would be worth is too stimulating to con- 
wemplate. : tee 

Nov doubt it will occur to those of an en- 
quiring tum of mind to ask how potatues 
costing £200 a pound for planting can be 


made to produce a paying crop at five 
guineas. The cost of production need 
hardly be considered, as the prices are so 
abnormally large as to be unaffected by 
rent or wages. It is clear that if only 1 cwt. 
is secured from each lb. planted the crops 
at five guineas a pound will amount to 
£558, yielding a not unhandsome profit. 
Astute potato cultivators have reverted 
to a method tried some 60 years ago, 
whereby the seed potato is made to provide 
a_large number of sets. Usually the po- 
tato tuber is prepared for planting by 
cutting it in pieces, each provided with one 
or more growing ‘‘ eyes” which become the 
potato plant. By starting these ‘‘ eyes’’ or 
shoots into growth by means of artificial 
heat they may be removed when large 
enough and rooted in flower pots, and when 
these have grown somewhat the tops of the 
shoots may be cut off and also rooted in the 
same way, and so on till the advancing 
season renders it impossible to proceed with 
profit. Meanwhile the tuber produces more 
shoots, which in turn are treated as above; 
and once this method of propagation comes 
to an end ‘the tubers themselves are utilised 


for planting. By these methods the pro-. 


ducing power of a tuber is increased accord- 
ing to the number of times each shoot is 
increased, hence it is apparent that by a 
comparatively small outlay the value of the 
crop can be increased to an enormous ex- 
tant. 

No potato has ever gained so ‘much 
variety as El Dcrado, raised by the famous 
Scotch grower, Mr. A. Findlay. of Mark- 
inch. There was considerable excitement 
in Peterborough market over the sale of a 
specimen of the famous El Dorado potato. 
The potato weighed a little under 4 Ib., 
and was disposed of at the record price of 
£80. The story of this potato, says the 
‘¢Gardeners’ Magazine,” is quite romantic ; 
the very name was a stroke of genius. The 


promise fulfilled by Northern Star assured’ 
for El Dorado a hearty reception ; but the. 
output of seed was so small and the compe- 
tition for tubers wherewith to: raise stock 
was so great that the price bounded up. 
Mr. George Massey, of Spalding, was one 
of the very first to obtain stock, and from 
him Mr, Z. Gray, a well known grower at 
Everton, purchased a stone weight for £20. 
This set the ball rolling, and as Mr. Find- 
lay resolved not to further distribute El 
Dorado until the autumn of 1904 the de- 
mand for the small stock available was 
doubled and trebled and so the prices rose. 
Messrs. Dennis, the Covent Garden sales- 
men, and Messrs. I. Pond & Sons, of York, 
possessed supplies, and the latter firm 
found a purchaser of 4 lbs. at £150 per lb. 
This determined them to obtain further 
stuck, and so at Smithfield Club Show a 
member of this firm, finding that Mr. 
Massey had a limited stock for disposal, 
made an offer of £1,000 for astone. Mr. 
Massey refused, as he wanted £1,500, but 
eventually the bargain was struck at 
£1,400. Subsequently Mr. Massey sold a 
relatively small quantity for £2,000, so 
that his original transaction brought him a 
very handsome return.’ ' 
Some people are enquiring how so many 
potatoes can be used when at present the 
crops in a favorable season produce a glut 
in the markets, and prices are so low that 
margin of profit to the grower comes some- 
times perilously near the vanishing point. 
As in many other cases it would appear 
that also in this an outlet is waiting for any 
increase in crops that may occur. Potatoes 
are already being used in the production of 
petrol, at least one large factory being in 
course of erection for the transformation o 
the tuber into oil. As to whether these abf 
normal prices are likely to be maintaine- 
no one can say; possibly they may for d 


year or two, but it can hardly be for long.a 


A Musical Education for Half=a-crown. 


(eS 

The above heading will, of course, appear to most people as the height of absurdity; yet the 
absurdity is more apparent than real. It goes without saying thata finished musical education in 
the regular course cannot be had for half-a-crown, or even with several hundred additional half- 
crowns; but can it be truthfully said that the person with a sufficient knowledge of music to play 
accompaniments on the piano or organ, to all the popular songs of the day, has no musical educa- 
tion? Assuredly not. A musical education, sufficient to enable one to play accompaniments to the 
home frequently, gets and gives more pleasure from the modest accomplishment than does many on 
whose education large sums have been expended, : 

To the more modest’ musical education the above heading applies. Such an education “The 
Australian Gardener” is now offering its music-loving readers for half-a-crown, believing that it is 
the greatest benefit we can give our subscribers. 

This ready-made musical education consists of Pratt’s Chart of Chords for the piano and organ, 
which is the nearest approach to the ready-made knowledge of music yet attained by science. 

It is a short cut to harmeny, and is to music what the multiplication table is to arithmetic, a 
quick method of learning to play the piano or organ without a teacher. 

With this chart any one can, with but a siaall amonnt of practice, become an expert pianist. It 
is a complete self instructor, enabling any one to play the piano or organ at sight, and to play, 
without difficulty, brilliant accompaniments to any song ever written. It is valuable to the advanced 
musician as well as the beginner, embracing nearly every major and minor chord used in music; and 
is endorsed by teachers and musicians, everywhere. 

This chart is the practical result of years of study by Charles EH. Pratt, the noted American com- 
poser and musician, whose compositions have world-wide popularity, and a larger sale than those of 
any other American or European composer. 

Believing that the educational value of this Chart cannot be over-estimated, “ The Australian 
Gardener” has arranged with the publishers to supply Pratt’s Churt of Chords (published at 5s.) to 
its readers at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. cach, with 2d. added for postage, and in addition to the 
Chart of Chords the publishers have kindly agreed to send without extra charge a copy of the 
Coronation Musica! Folio, containing 48 pages of sheet music, and instrumental by popular com. 
posers. 


Every home that has a piano or organ, especially where there are children, should have Pratt’s 
Chart of Chords, ; 


This offer is made for a short time only, and “The Australisn Gardener” readers should avail 


themselves of it without delay. 
; Appress—* THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” Adelaide. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


A.J.W.—No. 1.—Ornamental Grass. 
Penuisetum longistylum, from penua, a 
feather, and seta, a bristle, feathered flower 
spikes. Introduced from Abyssinia. 

No. 2. Thrift. Armeria vulgaris, Latin 
name for a species of Pink. From Kurope. 
Sometimes called Statice Armeria., 

No. 8—Daisy. Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum hybrid. From chrysos, gold, and 
anthos, a flower. No, not Shasta .Send to 
Mr. Henry Sewell, Adelaide, for some Shasta 
Daisies, and you can then compare them: 

No. 4.—Fern. Asplenium bulbiferum. 
Spleenwort, from a, not, and splen, spleen. 
From New Zealand. Supposed to possess 
medicinal qualities. : 

No. 5-——Bulb. Ornithogalum candatum. 
Species of Star of Bethlehem. From 
ornis, a bird, and gala, milk. Same order 
as Lilies. Yes, Alliums, belong to the 
same order. 


@ENo. 6 —Blue. Not known. It appears to- 


belong to the Buraginas, allied to the For- 
get-me-not (Myosotis). We shall be glad to 
receive a complete plant including the root. 

No. 7—White Herbaceous. Probably 
Helleborus Orientalis. Hellebore, from 
heleim, to kill, and bora, food, referring to 
its poisonous quality. Introduced from 
Greece. There are several hybrids of this 
species. 

No. 8 —Like carrot or parsnip. Herac- 
leum eminens (cow parsnip). From 
heracles, a plant consecrated to Hercules. 
Introduced from Europe and Asia. 


KAPUNDA FLOWER SHOW. 

An advertisement elsewhere announces 
the first Show of the Kapunda Floriculturai 
Society, to be held this month. ‘The prize- 
list is good evidence that the Society is well 
patronised, and we are glad to note a 
special class set apart for professional 
growers. With such an enthusiast in 
Roses as Mr. Henry Dutton for their 
patron the Society should make a great 
show of the Queen of Flowers. We wish 
the Society every success. 


Se ee 


OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER, | 


BLOWERS. 


The rate of growth in many kinds of 
flowering plants during September is fre- 
quently very great particularly when rain 
is frequent. The fresh, young foliage and 
numerous flowers make this time of year 
one of the most enjoyable to those who 
have an interest in gardening. Weeds must 
be kept in subjection, for they quickly out- 
grow any small garden plants if not checked 
as goon as detected. Edgings of box, or 
grass, or saltbush, or anything must be 
kept in order. Walks need attention to 
keep them free from weeds, and the growth 
of roses and other plants will require at- 
tention in the way of regulating their ad- 
vancing shoots. 

Numbers of bulbs and tuberous-rooted 

“plants continue to produce flowers, but 
some of the early ones have completed their 
flowering, and if seeds are not required, 
their old flowering stems had better be re- 
moved and their leaves encouraged to grow 
as much as possible. 

Before it besomes too warm any Bouvar- 
dias it may be intended to plant should be 
put out carefully ,and for a time had bet- 
ter be protected from the heat of the sun. 
A good watering should be given them after 
planting out from time to time should 
the weather prove dry. Old-established: 
bouvardias should be well pruned and well 
manured, and they will produce flowers 
satisfactorily before very long. 

Seedlings of half-hardy and tender an- 
nualgy may be planted out almost any- 
where, and biennials and perennials alse, 
not forgetting the useful and ornamental 
petunia. 
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SEEDLINGS FOR PLEASURE. 

Every enthusiast who is a grower and 
lover of flowers, knows the peculiar pleasure 
derived from the growing of plants from 
mixed seeds. These are sown, the tender 

‘plants transplanted, and carefully grown on 
until the buds appear. Then the ‘“ wonder 
what they are going to be like” feeling 
takes possession of the gardener; and as 

. the blossoms one by one expand and reveal 
their hidden beauties to the impatient 
watcher, his pleasure can only be imagined 
by those who have themselves experienced 
it. But this pleasure is infinitely increased 
when the cultivator sows his own seeds, and 
reaches its acme when those seeds are the 
result of his own patient attempts at arti- 
ficial fertilisation. This process is much 
less difficult in many cases than most people 
think, but for those who lack the necessary 
knowledge, patience, or time there are, for- 
tunately, many beautiful subjects which 
give excellent results from nome saved 
seeds, 

Last year I planted four Pansies close 
together and saved a few pods of seed. 
Some seeds sown in the autumn have given 
two dozen plants worth saving. he four 
parents were distinct from each other, and 
no two of their offspring are alike, yet all 
are beautiful, and I am looking eagerly 
forward to the blooming of a larger batch 
of seedlings raised from the remainder of 
the seeds sown under glass this spring. 

It has been most interesting to note how 
characters peculiar to individual parents 
have been combined in seedlings. Thus 
one of the original Pansies was a deep 
blue; another yellow, with deep brown 
blotches. One of the seedlings has the 
upper petals blue, and the lower yellow 
and brown. Of course, I do not claim that 
any are worth a name, or are perfoct for 
exhibition, but all are beautifully marked, 
and very decorative. I intend to try the 
same experiment with a few named sorts. 

Among other plants the following may 
be mentioned as suitable for this purpose: 
—Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, Antirrhinums, 
Aquilegias, Pyrethrums, Anemones, single 
Dahlias, and Carnations; but I think the 
most satisfactory of all are the Pansies and 
Violas, as on their broad, flat blooms dozens 


of shades of color, and all kinds of mar-- 


vellous tracery, are often exhibited. In the 
ease of all the flowers mentioned it is only 
necessary to bloom a few near together, and 
the insects will perform the process of 
cross-fertilisation for you free, gratis, and 
for nothing. The more distinct from each 
other the colors of the selected flowers are 
the better will be the results.— J, W. D. 
BORDERINGS. 

Some time ago I was asked in a garden 
where I was giving temporary help if any- 
thing could be done to lighten the work en- 
tailed by the many long grass borders. 
The garden was on the side of a steep hill, 
and the soil was heavy to work. ‘To cut 
the grass edges of the drive took two men 
and twice the usual time. Box entailed 
clipping, and Berberis, though suitable, 
was untidy just when the house was full of 
visitors. It‘was only used for summer, and 
the main thing was the winter and summer 
supply of vegetables to both town and 
country houses. I finally decided on a 


double row of strawberries from top to 
bottom'of the drive. Last year runners of 
Royal Sovereign, Elton Pine, and Dr. Hogg 
were the varieties. They were planted 1 
foot apart in rows 6 inches asunder, keep- 
ing the varieties distinct. In all it took 400 
to each row. They were hosed twice, and 
by the time I came away were making 
brave progress, The turf came in handy 
for a tennis lawn bank in need of repair. 
Behind the strawberries, having got a cheap 
quotation, 200 Archie Grant and 200 Fore- 
runner Violas were planted. These are two 
of the beautiful dark blues so popular 
nowadays. ; 

The next grass border was round the 
shrubbery planted against the windy side 
of the house, and matching this on the 
other half of the front of the house was a 
bed of bushy Ayrshire Roses with clipped 
Sweet Briers. Facing these there were a 
border and a large bed planted with bulbs 
and self sown with Calendula. These 
borders were also taken up and trenched, 
and I decided that nothing could be better 
than Pinks. Round the shrubbery sides 
200 or so of Alice Lee were planted rather 
closely together. Nothing grows with its 
accustomed rapidity in a bleak, wind 
swept district, so the closer planting was 
necessary to give a compact appearance. 
Then facing the house in a warmer, sunnier 
position 200 of Mrs. Sinkins were put in. 
As taking off the grass had hardened the 


shrubbery beds they were planted with. 


yellow Viola 
Golden King. 

Next year another border round the 
kitchen and _ scullery domains is to-be lifted 
and planted with Berberis, continuing a 
like border already in round a Spanish Iris 
bed. The long walks of the kitchen garden 
must, when the plants are in bloom, be a 
sight to gladden the garden lover’s eye, fur 
they are bordered solidly, some 6 inches 
deep, with Saxifraga umbrosa. ‘fo look 
along the tossing pinky sprays must be a 
fine sight; itis a joy to the owner. The 
herbaceous border is kept tidy by alternate 
lines of Thrift. ‘I'his is to be carried on to 
the other side of the drive facing the straw- 
berry border, 

Strawberry runners are easily rooted, and 
a good supply can be got very cheaply. 
They pay for their cost in fruit, and, unlike 
many other borders, can easily be trimmed 
up by an amateur gardener, and the leaves 
alone are worth the trouble, fur they are 
delightful to look on. An invisible string 
under the bigger leaves stretched rather 
high up from a peg at either end will keep 
the fruit from the soil.—D. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Landscape gardening, in a place reckon- 
ed. by acres, consists merely in assisting 
nature; that is to say, to heighten and 
improve the natural effects there present- 
ed, and reproduce others, the counterparts 
of which might be found in a ramble 
through woods, or over hill and dale, or 
along winding streams; blending the whole 
into one grand picture, with everything in 
perfect proportion. It is not expected 
that theese imitations of nature should be 
hteral reproductions; such effects are 
neither possible nor desirable. 

One eminent English authority, speak- 
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ing of such a garden, says: “No ingenuity 
can convert it into a forest glade or glen, 
nor is such a transformation to be wished 
for, were it possible, any more than a dwel- 
ling should be transmuted into a hut, or a 
den, or acave. A garden is for comfort, 
and convenience, and luxury, and use, as 
well as for making a beautiful picture.” 

Professor Bailey, writing on this subject. 
in his “Cyclopedia of American Hortieul- 


A Plan of a Pretty Garden. 
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ture,” says: “The motive of a true land- 
scape garden, as already explained, is te 
make a picture. The picture should have 
a landscape or natural like effect. The 
place should be one thing: it should em- 
phasize some thought or feeling. Avoid 
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weattered effects. Bunch or miass the 
planting. Distinguish sharply between 
the fundamental and:the incidentals, those 
things which are to give the character or 
tone to the place, and those which are em- 
bellishments or ornaments. 

Keep one or more spaces open. Plant 
the sides or boundaries with masses. Use 
single or individual plants only to empha- 
size or to heighten an effect, not to give 
at character; they are incidentals. Orna- 
ament should be an incident. Foliage is a 
fundamental. Greensward is the canvas 
son which the picture is spread. Plants are 
more useful for the positions they occupy 
%han for their kinds. Walks and drives are 
mo part of a landscape picture; they are 
za necessity, but they may be made to con- 
form to the spirit of the picture. 

The place for walks and drives is where 
they are needed, otherwise they have no 
wise or purpose. It is the part of a good 
dandscape gardener to make his grounds 
gonform to the buildings: it should equ- 
ally be the part of an architect to make his 
uildings conform to the landscape. Make 
wiews to desirable objects in the outlying 
Jandscape or the offscape. Obstruct the 
wiews to undesirable parts. Aim for a 
good prospect from every window in a resi- 
aicmce, including the kitchen. Shear the 
trees and bushes when hedges, curiosities, 
and formal gardens are wanted: let them 
assume their natural forms when landscape 
garden is wanted. Place no tree or shrub 
until you are sure it will mean something.” 

On a small piece of ground you cannot 
do much in a general way to imitate na- 
ture, but you should still heed her prompt- 

-amgs so far as is possible. It is just as 
difficult (though just as easy) to lay out 

and plant a city lot 50 x 100 ft., as it is a 
country estate of several acres, the prin- 
wiples involved are precisely the same. In 
the larger place we may have more details 
to engage our time and attention, but we 
also have a choice of several locations for 
dlesirable and necessary effects, for drives 
and walks, for large or larger trees, for 
bodies of water, and numberless other fea- 
dures necessary to the perfect harmony 
and completion of an extended acreage. 

Im the city lot of ordinary size the chief 
difficulty ig the one most naturally to be 
expected—the impossibility of having all 
you desire in the way of ornamental de- 
tails, and those you may have require a 
careful adjustment in order to effect per- 
fect proportion. A small plat affords no 
scope for variety of treatment, and, there- 
fore, ib is well not to attempt too much. 

_ Great care should be taken to hide all 
boundary lines, fences, walks, and drives 
from the house, the two last named being 
but necessary evils at best, and only tole- 
wated because we cannot do without them. 

1. Preserve open lawn centres. 2 
Plant in masses, not isolated. 
straight lines. ; 

“hough these three most important 
rules ,which must govern all true landscape 
gardening are quite comprehensive, they 
deal only with the great underlying prin- 
ciples, and leave untold much what to do, 
and what not to do in the ordinary make-up 


3. Avoid 
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‘of a garden, and we follow them with a few 


pertinent suggestions: 
Don’t have—regularity of arrangement ; 
large geometrical figures, out of all propor- 


tion to the size of the grounds; too many 
‘or too much, of walks and drives; unsuit- 


able ornaments and oddities; a mixture of 
“styles ;” rings of soil around trees and 
plants, by cutting out the lawn. 

Avoid monotony, nature never repeats 
herself. Give your grounds somewhat of an 
air of shelter and seclusion; it will then 
appear restful and home-like. : 


BULBS FOR THE GARDEN. 


By A. Campseti JOHNSTON. 
Bulbous plants are among the most 
beautiful ornaments of our gardens, and 
when well selected, some kinds may be seen 
in bloom every day in the year. Should 
you wish to experiment with them, plant 
bulbs 4 in. deep, and cover with at least 
6 in. of straw or lawn mowings, keeping 

the soil moist by sprinkling. 
It is important to plant nearly all bulbs, 


especially narcissi and lilies, as soon as they 


can be obtained, excepting, perhaps, iris 
and gladioli, which can be planted at dif 
ferent times to secure a succession of 
blooms. No fertilisers except bone meal 
should be used, ammonia in any form be- 
ing injurious to them. 

Narcissi, Chinese lilies, and Roman 
hyacinths, if planted early, and kept moist 
will bloom; closely followed by Allium 
Neopolitanum, scillas, and, if we have a 
shady spot, a few snowdrops, winter acon- 
its and crocuses, which, however, do not 
succeed well.  Freesias, sparaxis, especi- 
ally the scarlet dwarf forms and many of 
the beautiful race of old-fashioned daffo- 
dils, will constitute a most attractive fea- 
ture in our gardens, followed by early gla- 
dioli, especially the pure white Bride. 

The calochorti or butterfly tulips should 
not be neglected. Iris Hispanica and Iris 


Anglica come into flower, and we have re- - 


served some gladioli for late planting, 
which will keep the garden attractive. The 
beautiful family of montbretias, of which 
we have many new and improved types, 


and the numerous varieties of zephyran- . 


thes, will still keep up this floral proces- 
sion. Last of all will be the late planted 


-montbretias, antholyza, and a few late 


gladioli, and the yellow sternbergias and 
colchicums will bridge over the season. 

We should include in our garden a few 
clumps of amaryllis. An effective bed 
can be planted of Iris Hispanica and Iris 
Anglica, alternately mixed with the early 
white gladioli, and a few montbretias. This 
can be planted with pansies in the winter 
and portulacca in the summer. 

‘Another beautiful combination would 
be a bed of late gladioli and montbretias, 
with an edging of zephyranthes and the little 
yellow Sternbergia lutea, which would give 
us a lovely combination of flowers at a time 
when they are scarce. A good selection 
of daffodils and narcissi would afford us 
these old-fashioned flowers for four months 
in the spring. Emperor and Empress are 
with me the best late paper white nar- 
cissi, and N. princeps the best early variety. 


They are especially suited for a somewhat 
shaded location. I have not succeeded 
well with lilies, with the exception of the 
common white, as owing to a very common 
disease they are somewhat uncertain. They 
carely give satisfaction the first year, and 
are probably better grown in pots or in a 
lath house than in the open. - 

Though not strictly bulbs, our garden 
should include a bed of the agapanthus or 
blue African lily, mixed with hemerocallis 
or the day lily, with a few Japanese iris. 
This bed should be a little below the level 
of the paths, as it must be kept moist dur- 
ing summer. My experience has been in 
clay. Other treatment may be required 
in lighter soils. ; 
__A considerable outlay will be necessary 
if we went enough bulbs for ai start, but 
if we are prepared to wait, iris and gladioli 
multiply very fast, and are best taken up 
each year, divided, and replanted. 


PLANT FAMILIES. 


By L. A. G. 

The delighted plant lover, entranced by 
the rich color, grace, delicacy, and frag- 
rance of this plant or the majestic gran- 
deur of another may well feel that—for the 
moment at least—his cup of joy is full, 
but if he is so fortunate as to be in the 
way of acquiring a systematic knowledge 
of plants, an ever deepening interest is 
added to his pleasure. Systematic know- 


ledge is to be understood as relating to 


position in the vegetable world, or scien- 
tific classification. The “Natural System” 
which has universally superseded the ar- 
rangement of Linneus, aims in general 
terms to bring together plants having the 
greatest number of resemblances. Viewed 
in this light, botanical names become 
fraught with meaning—with an intelli- 
gence that constantly expands while gain- 
ing in pYecision in proportion to the ad- 
vance in experience; a panorama is pre- 
sented to the mind the details of which 


‘continually increase in interest and yivid- 


ness. 

Unsuspected resemblances between 
plants are often hidden by wide differences - 
in their general appearance, and from this 
follow the many curious ‘surprises to be 
found by glancing at a list of the genera 
of any one family. Let us then take, at 
haphazard, a few of the common plants of 
garden or field and see what they will tell 
us of relatives seldom considered as such 
except by specialists. 

Sitting in placid reflection upon your 
rose-embowered verandah, the sky-line is 
broken by the sombre spires of the blue 
gums, bowing in. majestic grace and 
haughty recognition to the gentle orange- 
scented breeze, as you gaze in contented 
mood, perhaps you would be startled into a 
belligerent denial if told that those trees, 
towering more than a hundred feet above 
the classic myrtle beside the house, were 
of the myrtle family. Yet such is the 
case. In this instance, the features com- 
mon to both plants are not easily recog- 
nised. They could be quickly determined 
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by checking with the description limiting 
the family.. The true myrtle referred to is 
not to be confused with the periwinkle, a 
creeping yine sometimes wrongly called 
“myrtle,” but really a dogbane. | 

The claim is made that Eucalyptus 
amygdalina is the tallest tree in the world. 
Eucalyptus giganteus is apparently not to 
be sneezed at. It is reported to attain 400 
feet in height and 100 feet in girth. (Ket- 
chum, Bot. for Academies and Colleges, p. 
100, as to E. giganteus.) The pomegran- 
ate, formerly placed in the myrtle family, is 
now classed with the crepe myrtle in the 
Loesestrife family. Other plants of this 
family are the rose apple, the guavas, the 
bottle brushes, and the Brazil nut tree (Ber- 
tholletia excelsa). What we know as the 
Brazil nut is the seed, of which 18 to 24 
are inclosed in a round shell opening by a 
pore at the top; the shell is half an inch 
thick and so hard than an axe is required to 
break it. : 

An amazing range is found in the limi- 
tations of families from the Hornworts, 
comprising one genus of only one species, 
to the Daisy or Sunflower family embrac- 


ing, approximately, 766 genera and 9,800 
species. So large a group of plants admits 


of wide variation in appearance, and it is 
hardly to be expected that the common and 
detested cocklebur should be recognised as 
allied to the daisies and sunflowers. In- 
‘deed, some recent authors have cut this 
genus—Xanthium—and near genera out 
of that order, making the Ragweed family. 

Any one who has come in extensive con- 
tact with the tall nettle (Urticus holoseri- 
ceus), often so abundant about streams and 
wet places, will freely admit that the 
family is much too well represented. But 
the delicious fig and the elm, mulberry, 
hop, &e., are all of the Nettle family, as 
also the little known Celtis, nettle tree, 
hackberry, or sugar berry. By-the-way, 
if you think you have never seen the fig- 
tree in blossom, the explanation lies in 
the fact that the fig is outside in. The 
flowers are inside the fruit, but they are 
only technically flowers, not much to look 
at, but. good to eat. The handsome rub- 
ber tree is a fig tree, and the young figs 
are not difficult to find, but they do not 
seem to mature. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that 
the so-called pepper tree is akin to the 
peison oak (Rhus diversiloba), both of the 
Sumac family. The resemblance is easily 
sce upon examination of the flowers, nor 
ig it difficult to trace a likeness in the 
fruit, if the strucure is considered rather 
than the color. The leaves of the pepper 
tree contain an abundance of a highly 
volatile oil, and it is said that if a fresh 
leaflet is cut into tiny pieces and dropped 
into a tumblerful of hot water, the pieces 
will be propelled in sudden, jerky jumps, 
and when the tumbler was brimful a piece 
has been known-to even jump out of the 
glass. I have never seen an explanation 
of the faculty this tree seems. to possess 
of keeping its leaves fresh and green in the 
dustiest places. Perhaps the volatising of 


the oil prevents the dust from settling on 


it. The juice of some species of Rhus is 
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said to make excellent indelible marking 
ink, and it seems not unlikely that the 
common laurel-leaved sumac would answer 
well to experiments in that direction. The 
flowers of the commonest sumac are used to 
dye carpet rags, &c. It will be remem- 
bered that the smoke tree or Venetian 
sumac is Rhus cotinus, while R. aromatica 
yields the antispasmodic of that name. 
We have here a closely related species of 
R. trilobata with which the Indians made 
some of their finest baskets. Some of the 
foreign members of the Sumac family yield 
the celebrated lacquer varnish of Japan, 
the mango, the delicately flavored pistachio 
nut, and the cashew nut, which is borne at 
the apex of a pear-like disc or torus. The 
torus is edible, and so is the kernel of the 
nut-like fruit, but the coats covering: the 
kernel contain a poison so caustic that it 
blisters the skin. 

That wheat, fcorn, oats, barley, rice, &c., 
are grasses as much as the blue grass of the 
lawn is a matter of general information 
perhaps too common to mention, but it 
may occasion some surprise to find the bam- 
boos close to blue grass, and closer to fes- 
cus grass. Bambusa guada attains a 
height of sixty to a hundred feet and the 
spaces between the joints are filled with 
pure cool water. A few clumps of this 
grass would make a pretty good water sys- 
tem for a small family. 


THE PANSY AND ITS CULTIVATION 
ON THE PLAINS. 


By J. Breaas. 


It is said most people are mad on a cer- 
tain subject—as a rule it is money. Now, 
with me, next to getting the money, I ama 
little bit gone on the Pansy, and, as ore 
Pansy grower wrote, it was his first love in 
flowers, so it is mine.. It is very seldom 
that I meet a person who does not like the 
Pansy, and I think there must be some 
affinity between it and children, who will go 
over. your flower-beds, passing more rare 
plants, to pull up the Pansy. It is very 
interesting to see the plants in full bloom, 
the flowers facing you, which puts one in 
mind of little dogs and cats sitting on their 
haunches learning their lessons, Pansies 
are so easy to grow from seed that any per- 
son with a small plot of ground can have 

‘abundance of flowers for several months in 
the year. The most that is required is to 
give them plenty of water during dry 
weather, and a good mulch of manure, 
keeping the dead flowers picked off, and, as 
they begin- to get shabby, cut back, when 
another flowering will result. Although I 
make it appear such an easy matter to grow 
Pansies—and I admit any schoolboy can 

- grow his Pansy plant, getting satisfaction 
out of it too—yet there is a wide difference 
in growing simply as a flower and the culti- 
vation fit for exhibition. ‘Therefore, this 
paper is more for those who, tike the writer, 
take an interest in the exhibition table. 
Coming then to the 

POSITION. 


This should be in an open aspect, clear of 


trees, and for early flowering ground 
sloping north is best; for later flowering, 
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ground facing south, with a breakwind ‘te 
the north, will do..-But I find ‘the Pansy 
comes‘on earlier north of Adelaide, as the 
subsoil is composed of limestone, inducing 
good drainage, which makes the ground 
warmer. 

. MAKING THE BEDs. 

‘These should be about 8 feet wide, with 
alleys 18.inches between. January is the: 
most suitable time for making them. 

SOIL. 

Suppose there is not good soil to start 
with, then take eut to the depth of 18 
inches (not less than 15), loosen up the 
bottom, after which put in some ordinary 
rough loam and manure to the depth of & 
inches filling the remaining foot with virgir 
suil if it can be had, inclined to be a little 
stiff, mixed with a third cow and horse 
manure, equal parts, and to be well rotted, 
the whole to be turned over several times 
before planting, without mixing the bottom 
6 inches. 

PROPAGATION. 

There are two ways of doing this—one 
by sowing seed, the other by cuttings. The 
first should be putin about the middle of 
February, making fortnightly sowings up 
to the end of March, or even later. These 
sowings are sometimes the best, especially 
if there has been a long and dry summer. 
Shallow boxes 5 inches deop are suitable, 
and for general seed-sowing I find gal- 
vanised iron cases answer well raised 1% 
inches off the ground. Drain by putting a 
piece of bag in bottom of box, whick 
should have holes bored init. Till in with 
sandy loam up to 14 inches of top; over 
this make the soil much lighter. The 
whole, when pressed down and watered, te 
be a quarter of an inch below top of box. 
Sow seeds half an inch or more apart; if 


_they are sown too thickly they will most 


likely damp. Oover over to the depth of an 
eighth of an inch, moisten, then put in 
shady place; cover with glass slightly 
darkened, and in from 10 to 14 days the 
plantlets will appear, when gradually re- 
move the glass. Do not keep them too wet. 
In about five weeks the plants will be ready 
to handle, when they may be pricked off 3 
to 4 inches apart into shallow cases, using 
soil much heavier than for seeds, and keep 
them from strong sunshine. For cuttings. 
young offshoots are most suitable when 
they are about 2 to 3 inches long, with the 
heel ‘attached, which does nut require 
trimming, putting them into very sandy 
soil; pressing about bottom of cuttine 
firmly. Keep in shady place. If the plants 
are allowed to flower ;much before takin; 
cuttings their constitution is weakened. The 
best time to strike cuttings is from Marcil: 
till. November, and to preserve a.! plants 
struck up to this time during the hot 
months shading is necessary on hut days, 
with a mulch of manure also. Do not let 
them want for water, or flower if cuttings 
are wanted in March. 
PLANTING OU. mee 

Asa rule I do the first planting from the 
25th of April to the 5th of May. The rows 
should be 9 inches apart, and the plants # 
inches in the row. After planting give « 
good watering, and keep free from weeds. 
This can be done by constantly moving the 
soil in dry weather, which I consider is one of 
the most important parts in the cultivatiom 
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of plants, and one that has often been urged 
upon farmers and others. It tends to keep 
the ground cool in summer and warmer in 
winter, besides clearing the land of weeds. 
Zoo many shoots should not be allowed to 
grow ona plant; five are plenty, and the 
flowers will be finer in consequence; also 
keep the plants from flowering till within a 
fortnight of a show taking place. 
WATERING, MANURING, AND SHADING. 

When the warm weather comes on a 
zood watering once a week is beneficial, 
matil the flowers which are intended for 
exhibition begin to expand. Give about 
#he same time a good mulch of rotten horse 
manure. Stimulants can also be applied in 
the form of liquids‘ or in‘a dry state. For 
aliquid, cow manure is safest and good, 
making it like weak coffee, applying once 
or-twice a week. Other manures can be 
used in a dry state, such as blood, fowls’, 
soot, and Peruvian guano, but very 
sparingly! They should not be put too 
elose tothe plants, afterwards stirring the 
soil.or mulch; at the same time give a 
good watering. Quantities must be left to 
the cultivator, who ought to know whether 
his soil requires little or much artificial 
manuring, though, I think, if the soil is 
made ‘well in the first place, and a good 
anulch Jater on, it is all that is required to 
dave healthy plants. Shading is some- 
times wanted to make the flowers come to 
time. ‘This can be done by partially cover- 
ing the plant with pieces of cardbosrd, so 
as to prevent the sun striking down on the 
flowers. It is also a good plan to put some 
gras3-clippings under the plants to keep 
the flowers clean. 

FERTILISING. 

The time to do this is from August to 
September, choosing nice weather. It is 
very simple, merely taking off the bottom 
petal of the flower you intend to work from 
and placing it over the lower petal of the 
parent, then under the stigma you will find 
plenly of pollen at base of petal, which can 

@ worked on the stigma by friction. Study 
the quality you are working for, whether it 
be substance, shape, smoothness, or size. 
Take flowers of as near the same age as 
possible, and when done mark the flowers 
by tying a piece of raffia round the stem ; 
also take care the pods do not get too 
brown, or they will burst, and the seeds 
will be lost. ; 

DISEASES AND INSECT PESTS, 

The Pansy is very often attacked with 
mildew. The best remedy is dusting with 
sulphur before the dew is off the plants. 
Red spider appears during dry weather. 
Sulphur will kill these. And at the same 
time keep the ground and plants moist by 
syring ng overhead. Green fly gets into 
the points of shoots and disfigures the 
buds. Spraying with kerosene emulsion 
will kill them before the plants come into 
flower. Sparrows do a lot of damage to 
the young buds and shoots by eating them. 
A good preventive is to stretch black cotton 
across the beds at intervals of two feet and 
one foot from the ground, but*I fird it 
aather awkward getting about. 

STAGING FOR EXHIBITION. 

A good exhibitor will always stage his 
flowers or plants to the best advantage, 
Jknowing that good setting up is a point 
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with the judges. Now, at our shows I do 
not think the cut flowers are shown as well 
as they might be, for instead of having a 
flat box they would be better in an inclined 
one, so as to be able to see the flowers with- 
out so much leaning over. Again, flowers 
would look better set up in their own 
foliage instead of the white formal collars 
now used. If we are to continue the collars, 
the best adapted for Pansies are two inches 
for shows and three inches for fancies, of a 
circular form, having a key-shaped hole in 
centre a quarter of an inch over, the let-in 
to be a half-inch long by an eighth wide. 
POINTS. rer 

Last, but not least, are the points of a 
Pansy, and on this subject I am inclined to 
believe some good may come, if there were 
rules prepared for our schools showing the 
standard points of animals, poultry, flowers, 
and fruit, to be taught to the higher classes 
before leaving school, who would thereby 
have a knowledge in after life how to 
choose the best. It is often remarked, 
‘‘what a beautiful flower,” simply because 
it is large. This is a mistaken idea, as all 
points cover size in a Pansy and in other 
florist flowers. In passing, I know practical 
gardeners who argue there is no difference 
between a show and a fancy Pansy, yet 
they will allow it in the Pelargonium, 
Dahlia, and others, all of which were 
classed by the florists. There are three 
classes in show Pansies, viz., white grounds, 
yellow grounds, and selfs. The selfs com- 
prise dark, white, and yellow. These 
should have a dense blotch on the lower 
petal, either small or large, and just show- 
ing in the two upper ones; it must be well 
defined, without runonings. In white or 
yellow grounds the color of belting must be 
the same on all the petals. ‘This applies to 
the ground. colors also, which can have a 
wide or narrow field, but not to have irre- 
gularities or flushings, to be of a circular 
form, and the blotch to be darker than the 
belting. 

Fancy Pansies have a blotch nearly cover- 
ing the lower petals and two upper ones. 

The selfs are the same as the shows, ex- 


_ cept this difference ; then come white, yel- 


low, and other bands on the lower petals, 
with blue, purple, ruby, plum, and various 
colors on the top petals, laced and other 
sorts, - 

In Pansies the flowers should be of a 
leather-like texture, circular in form, quite 
smooth, eye well defined, blotch to be 
dense, colors clear and regular, and to be 
large, not less than an inch and a-half for 
shows, and two inchés for fancies. 

I have not dealt with the potting of 
Pansies, as I have had very little practice 
in this part; nor have mentioned violas, 
but their cultivation is very similar to the 
Pansy. 


VIOLETS, AND VIOLET CULTURE. 


+ BY HORM; 


The sweetest flower that grows, its deli- 
cate perfume and soft shades loved by all. 
There are those who express a preference 
for either the carnation or the rose when 
offered their choice, but when a bunch of 


perfect Violets is offered them the softer, 
loving feeling of man, or child, is instantly 
appealed to. ase 

Look over the gardens, large or small, in. 
the home of the rich man or of the poor, 
and the Violet will be found, and yet this 
flower so generally loved and usually care- 
fully cultivated, is so little understood that 
failures in its cultivation are more often 
met with than success. 

“My Violets grow well, but do not 
bloom,” is the usual complaint. “Where 
have you planted them?’ “On the north 
side of the house, of course—so they may 
be well shaded.” Quite right for summer 
growth, but quite wrong for winter bloom. 
The Violet loves a medium, shady spot dur- 
ing the hot weather, but an open space in 
winter and spring, when the blossoms 
come. 

If you have a space six or eight feet, 
north or east of a fenlce or hedge row, plant 
out a row or two of Violets—this will give 
a happy medium of light and shade. The 
soil—any good sandy loam ; in fact, any soil 
if well mulched with old manure or straw. 

Never expect good results from outside 
runner plants. In taking up a bunch of 
old plants, select only the inner and strong- 
er plants, discarding all the outer and smal- 
ler ones. 

Plant one foot apart in the row, be care- 
ful not to cover crown, either when plant- 
ing or in after cultiyation; do not hoe 
deeply near the plant, as the Violet feeds 
close to the surface. 

During the summer months water about 
once a week if soil is loamy and well 
mulched, otherwise two or three times will 
be required, at 

As to variettes—in the double varieties. 
—Marie Louise is the standard double 
blue, not so large as Farquahar, but more 
satisfactory for garden. culture. 

Swanley White is the most perfect, free- 
blooming, double white. 

Single varieties are very numerous, but 
only a few are adapted to our garden cul- 
ture. 

The old Czar or Russian Violet for the 
sweet darker one. California for a good 
all-round purpose . sort-—hardy—free 
blooming and generally satisfactory; was 
the largest of the long stemmed varieties 
until the superb “Princess of Wales” was 
introduced five years ago ; it is often called 
the pansy formed Violet; long-stemmed, 
large, open, and very fragrant blossoms ; 
leaves very large and soft. This is the 
standard cut flower Violet. 

Violets respond to fertilization. I use 
a special mixture of commercial fertiliser 
with most satisfactory results—and was 
able to pick bunches of “Princess of 
Wales.” 

Violet discases and enemies are: Leaf 
spot, the great Violet disease; it cas be 
checked by spraying with Paris Green or 
Bordeaux mixture. This remedy if ap- 
plied several times during the season will 
also kill snails and slugs which are so fond 
of leaf and flower. 

The shell. snail is bdcoming a garden 
pest. Go out early in the morning when 
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they are upon the leaves, pick up snails 
and put in salt water; this quickly de- 
stroys them, as neither snail or slug can 
stand salt. Old, rusty and diseased 
foliage should be cut off, giving flower buds 
an opportunity to form and the plants a 
chance to make a _ vigorous new leaf 
growth. 


GROWING ROSES IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


By L. H. Batey. 

In many localities in Southern Ualifor- 

nia the Queen of Flowers attains a perfec- 
tion probably found nowhere else. That 
this perfection is not general is partially 
owing to adverse conditions, such as great 
range of temperature during each cvwenty- 
four hours, heavy fogs at critical periods, 
&c., but as a rule failure in whole or part 
is due to the lack of intelligent treatment. 
The chief obstacle to successful culture is 
the attempt to produce blooms every day 
of the year. Though quite an impossibility 
with any rose, the evil is still persisted in 
by 99 in every hundred  possessors 
of a garden. While Roses are grown in 
great profusion in Los Angelos, few, if any, 
do as well here as in Pasadena, which, 
though but nine miles distant, has the ad- 
vantage of being several hundred. feet 
higher than Los Angelos, and, therefore, 
less subject to fog or great range in daily 
temperature. In some places a certain 
few Roses will produce an astonishingly 
fine crop of bloom, when but a mile or two 
distant, with no change of soil, and very 
slight difference in altitude, they will be 
utterly worthless; though a like number 
of other varieties will give as good returns 
as those first mentioned. Consequently 
the common enquiry at a nursery as to 
“What are the best dozen Roses I can 
grow?’ is usually met by the equally per- 
tinent query, “In what part of the city do 
you live?” 
- Many Roses do fairly well everywhere, 
and among these, Duchessede Brabant more 
nearly produces a continuous crop of blos- 
soms than any other. For this reason 
it stands in a class by itself, and is not 
considered in the appended list of the best 
dozen Roses for Southern California; 
though every one should grow at least one 
bush of this variety. Along with the 
Duchesse might well be placed the Poly- 
antha, Madame Cecil Brunner; and the 
climbers, Cherokee, Banksia, Ophire (or 
Gold of Ophir), Beauty of Glazenwood or 
Fortune’s Double Yellow. All these pro- 
duce most wonderful crops, but none more 
so that the last mentioned, which, in favor- 
‘ed regions produces a wealth of flowers 
simply dazzling to behold. 3 

All the Roses named thus far are worthy 
of a place in any garden. One of the chief 
causes of failure by the average amateur 19 
the lack of an intelligent knowledge of the 
plant’s first requirement — recurring 
periods of absolute rest.. The necessary 
resting periods are best obtained by with- 
holding the water supply. Most amateurs, 
and a majority of self-styled “gardeners,” 


persist, against all rules of common sense, 
in planting Roses either in the lawn or in 
mixed borders with other plants. In 
either case all but the Roses require a con- 
stant watering. Having planted in this 
fashion, the grower has cast away all 
chances of first-class results. | Rose beds 
should never be made a feature in lands- 
cape gardening, as the plants when dor- 
mant and judiciously pruned are unsightly 
objects at best. The most obscure spot 
obtainable with the proper exposure is the 
place to grow flowers. To obtain the best 
results the Rose requires the same amount 
of rest here that it obtains where the win- 
ter season leaves the grower no alterna- 
tive. 

Our dry summer air isa serious drawback 
to the growth of many Roses, there being 
few places where Moss Roses thrive, and 
these must be grown in whole or partial 
shade. Niphetos and Marechal Niel are 
good examples of Roses requiring partial 
shade if good results are desired. Many 
localities cannot grow the two last men- 
tioned, or such as Perle des Jardins, 
Meteor, Catherine Mermet, Francisco 
Kruger, Reine Marie, Henriette and many 
others, on account of mildew. Even among 
varieties whose buds are immune, it is often 
impossible to get foliage unaffected. In- 
judicious watering is more largely to blame 
for these unfavorable conditions than any 
other agency. Laurette is a Rose which 
often produces the only perfect flowers to 
be found among a hundred varieties, and 
this is particularly the case in places visit- 
ed by heavy frosts. Laurette seemingly 
goes unscathed, while all others are more 
or less blasted. The great Rose of the 
Eastern United States, American Beauty, 
is almost a complete failure here, and is 
not worth growing except in a very few 
well-favored gardens, and even there is far 
from being perfect. 

Roses are usually propagated from hard- 
wood cuttings, grown out of doors, and De- 


cember is the best month, though the . 


writer. has successfully rooted them from 
October to March, according to the variety. 

La France for many years was the lead- 
ing Rose in California, but is now rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past, though it can 
never be entirely banished, for it is still, 
in a few gardens, the queen of the family. 
Its involuntary retirement from our gar- 
dens is due entirely to a “die back’ (an- 
thracnose), which affects many other 


- plants than the Rose, but seems to have 


a special liking for La France. Thus far 
no cure has been found. 

’ Below will be found a list of the best 
dozen bush, and half dozen climbing Roses 
for Southern California, ‘compiled from 
lists furnished the writer by the six best 
nurserymen and growers in Los Angelos. 
An, increasing demand for Maman Cochet 
is quite marked, and the few White Maman 
Cochet, yet grown here seems to mark it 
ad the coming white Rose for this section. 

Among the climbers, the same may prove 
true of the Climbing Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, which bids fair to become as popu- 
lar as the bush Rose of the same name. 
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The following lists place the varieties 
in the order of their desirability for either 
florist or fancier, when grown out of doors 
—Bush Roses: Marie Van Houtte, Ma- 
dame Lambard, Maman Cochet, Papa Gon- 
tier, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Laurette, 
The Bride, Catherine Mermet, Meteor, 
Perle des Jardins, Caroline Testout, Eliza 
Suavage. Climbers: Lamarque, Marechal 
Niel, Climbing Souvenir de Wooton, Reve 
d@Or, Reine Marie Henriette, Gloire de 
Dijon. 

This list will be found the best for Low 
Angelos and vicinity generally; the inte 
ligent nurseryman or the purchaser (if a 
student of the Rose) should be able te 
make the slight changes rendered neces- 
sary by peculiar local conditions— 
Ernest BRAUNTON. 

The above article fails to state the best 
time of the year in which to rest the plants. 
I have a plat twelve feet by ninety feet, 
away from any other vegetation, Roses 
being the only crop. Though planted out 
but one year, the water supply was cut. 
off June 20, and they will receive no more 
until November 1. Young as they are, 
not one plant yet shows the need of mois- 
ture. These bushes will be pruned heavily 
about October 15, cutting out all wood 
smaller than a lead pencil and cutting back 
three-quarters of the large wood. Owing 
to the small amount of wood left, the 
bushes will, in from ten to fifteen days, 
start to leaf out, and as soon as the first 
leaf unfolds they should be well irrigated, 
this to be followed by another one a weelk 
later, and so on to the end of the blooming 
season. The same treatment should be 
accorded the climbing Roses, though, of 
course, they must not be pruned down te 
the same height as the bush varieties; 
still, unless the growth is needed to cover 
an arbor or some unsightly object, the 
climbers should be pruned more severely, 
in proportion to their size. . 


DISBUDDING CLIMBING PLANTS. 


Do we pay as much attention to thie 
matter as it deserves? I think not. While 
the summer shoots are growing we are 
generally engrossed in other work. But if 
a few hours were devoted to the pinching 
out of superfluous growths of Roses, Honey- 
suckles, Jasminums, Azaras, Escallonias, 
and similar plants, better results would fol- 
low than if winter pruning were depended 
upon solely. 

No matter how well the plants are 
thinned out and cut back in wiater and 
spring, there are many shoots which possess 
more buds—whbich grow eventually—than 
there is space for their proper accommoda- 
tion. The result is a very untidy tangle, 
Giant effort is made fo train the climbers 
and make them look well cared for, but the 
success is not an unqualified one. 

We prune a vine and a peach, but the 
rods and trees have to undergo a process of 
pinching which gives a better shape, pre- 
vents undue crowding, and enables a full 
crop of luscious fruit to ripen. Climbing 
plants so treated make stronger shoots aud 
develop finer blossoms than they could pos- 
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‘sibly do if neglected as regards pinching. 
‘The weakest shoots are the right ones to 
‘remove—those which do not bear flowers, 
but, if left, will cause overcrowding and 
_ prevent those which are strong from 
maturing. Where there are plenty of 
robust shoots, they should be laid in posi- 
tion while quite young, as, if left till they 
are hard and stiff, it will be a difficult 
matter to fix them just where they are 
wanted. 

Most of the rapid growing climbers, such 
as Honeysuckles, Roses, and Jasminums, 
soon become bare at the base unless pro- 
perly trained; and the disbudding of 
branches nearer the top of the plant will 
induce others to grow, and that more 
Strongly at the base. When dealing with 
young plants we generally fasten every new 
shoot to the wall or fence. If the growths 
are few in number this practice is quite 
right, but not so where many shoots appear 
—a little disbudding will help to lay a 
proper foundation. G. R. Kyourr. 


S.A. Horticultural & Floricultural 
Society. 


FLOWER SHOW, 


TOWN HALL, ADELAIDE, 
THURSDAY, October 20, 1904. 


Prize Schedules now ready. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea, Member’s Pass and Six Tickets 
for each Show, 


10/6, Momber’s Pass and Two Tickets for each 
Show. 


W. CHAMPION HACKET'T, Hon. Sec. 


The Ox¢hard. 
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OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


By W. J. ALLEN. 


All pruning, and most of the winter 
spraying of deciduous trees, should be com- 
pleted. It must be borne in mind that 
trees must not be sprayed with the lme, 


sulphur, and salt solution after they are | 


out in leaf or bloom, as this spray is very 
severe on any foliage, and should never be 
used except during the winter and before 
the buds burst in the spring. This spray 
helps to keep in check the various scales 
which. attack deciduous trees, particularly 
the San Jose scale, and also keeps the 
trunks and branches of the trees free from 
moss and lichens. 

Under no circumstances should trees be 
sprayed with any solution while they are 
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in bloom, else considerable damage may 
be done, but they may be sprayed a week 
or ten days before they come into bloom, 
and again as soon as the fruit is well set. 
The early part of this month is a good 
time to apply commercial fertilisers. 
It is well to complete the ploughing of 


‘all orchards as early as possible, especially 


where green manures have been: grown, in 
order that the latter may rot before the 
dry weather sets in. This, of course, is of 
more importance in the interior than on 
the coast, where there are usually good 
rains from time to time throughout the 
summer. In the latter case, however, it is 
rather risky to postpone the ploughing: too 
late, as occasionally the rain fails us; and 
should there happen to be a crop of tares or 
weeds growing among the trees the ground 
soon becomes hard and dry, and it will not 
be long before the trees begin to wilt. It 
ig well, therefore, to keep the work up to 
time, so that should the season turn out a 
dry one you are not caught napping. 

The spring planting of citrus fruits may 
be proceeded with as early as possible this 
month. Whenever possible, choose cloudy 
or cool weather, and observe every precat- 
tion to keep the roots from becoming ex- 
posed to the wind or sun, as there are more 
trees lost by careless handling at time of 
planting than from any other cause. 

Trees will commence to grow this month, 
and towards the latter end it may be found 
advisable to go over them and rub off all 
the young growth which is not needed to 
make the crown of the tree, leaving buds 
starting from different points around the 
barrel of the tree where it is desired that 
the limbs should start from, which are to 
form the crown. Never allow two to start 
from the same place, keeping them at least 
4 in. apart, radiating around the tree. 

Citrus trees may be pruned this month. 
Grafting of nursery stock trees and vines 
may be carried out this month. Vines are 
best grafted just as the buds are about to 
burst, and after the grafting of deciduous 
trees has been completed. 


WALNUTS. 


The Mandshurian walnut (Juglans mand_ 
shurica) is a native of America, and is one 
of the hardiest of the family. In districts 
too cold for the common, walnut this species 
is recommended. It has foliage of unusually 
large size, and is a very ornamental tree. 
The leaves are 3 ft. in length, and the leaf- 
lets measure 7 in. in length by 3 in. in 
width. The nuts are inferior to the com- 
mon walnut, but they ripen earlier, and 
from six to thirteen are borne in a cluster. 
They are eight-angled, and deeply pitted. 


‘Tt would probably resist our hot Australian 


summers much better than the common 
walnut. 

The black walnut (Juglans nigra) is one 
of the noblest and most useful trees we 
have. It will thrive in almost any kind 
of soil, is of quick growth, and when 
planted thickly makes fine straight timber. 
When planted singly or in very exposed 
situations, the wind frequently breaks the 
branches. It will grow toa height of 
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100 ft., and sometimes: with a straight” 
trunk without a branch for 65 ft. From 
10 ft. to 12 ft. is not an uncommon cireum—~ - 
ference for the black walnut stem. I 
has been stated that grass will not grow 
underneath this tree, but such a statement 
is erroneous. It produces its nuts in clus 
ters of from two fruits to five and six fe- . 
geteher. It would likely pay to grow the 
black walnut from a commercial point ef 
view, for its timber alone; its nuts are ak 
no value. 

A Japanese walnut named J. cordiformis: 
is stated to be a very handsome tree. It 
has very large leaves, which carry about 
fifteen oblong leaflets, and these are cover— 
ed on the lower side with a rusty-coleored 
down. It flowers very freely; its nuts 
have a singular appearance, they are flat 
tened, tapered at one end, and somewhat: 
cordate at the best. Its grand foliage, 
long male catkins, and striking racemose. 
clusters of fruits will render it ai great ac- 
quisition. 

The American “butter-nut” (J. cinerea} 
is a beautiful and vigorous-growing tree, 
a native of the North American woods, 
where it attains a height of 100 ft., with a 
trunk 2 ft. to 3 ft. in diameter. The leaf- 
stalks and young wood are covered with 
brownish’ down, especially underneath. 
Each fruit is over 2 in. long when. fully 
grown. The kernel is very full of oil, and 
soon becomes rancid. 

Juglans Californica grows wild on the 
coast region of California. It is some- 
times found in a shrubby state, but geme- 
rally in specimens 40 ft. to 60 ft. high. Its 
value as a species for cultivation is not pre- 
nounced. It is in cultivation in England. 
tts nuts are very slightly furrowed. 

The most distinct of all walnuts is J. 
rupestris. It is of dwarf, shrubby habit, 
and has small, finely-cut leaves, which are 
from 6 in. to 8 in. long, and these consist 
of as many as 11} pairs of leaflets, these 
being narrow-lanceolate, toothed, and 1} in. 
to3 in. long. The nuts are spherical, and 
about # in. in diameter. 

Of the common walnut (J. regia) there 
are several varieties which come inte 
bearing earlier and are of dwarfer habit 
than the species. The “Dwarf Prolific.” 
“Preparturiens,” and “La Fertile’ are the 
more common kinds. A most noteworthy _ 
kind is the fern-leaved variety, generally 
known as laciniata, but also known. as fili- 
cifolia and heterophylla. A curious variety 
named monophylla has the leaflets reduce® 
to one very large one and a pair of small 
ones, and sometimes even. the latter are 
absent. Of twice the size of those of the 
ordinary kind are the nuts of a variety 
named maxima; its leaves are very large 
and striking. The common walnut is a 
native of the region between the Caucasian: 
and Himalayan Mountains, and has been 
cultivated in Britain for many centuries. 
probably from the time of the Romans. 

When possible walnuts should be 
raised from seed, and placed in the posi- 
tions where they are to remain as soon as 
possible. The nuts should not be allowed 
to get dry before sowing; it is better ta 
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sixatify them in sand during the «autumn, 


and sow in early spring. Sometimes the 
young growths are nipped by frost, and this 
wauses the trees to become bushy; it is 
therefore necessary to train up the main 
shoot by means of a stake for a year or 
‘two. The walnut thrives in many parts of 
Victoria, but it is a pretty gross feeder, and 
thrives best in a rich, moist soil. Of late 
ths trees have been attacked by a disease, 
which is being investigated by Mr. McAl- 
wine, the vegetable pathologist. 

The cultivation of walnuts in some parts 
of America is making great progress. At 
one place, Pasadena, on the sewage farm, 
which is owned and managed by the cor- 
poration of that city, there are 135 acres 
af walnut trees, about half of which have 
“commenced to bear; the yield last year 
was 52,432 Ib., which yielded a re- 
wenuo of 3,250 dollars. But here 
also they are having trouble with their 
walnuts, a ‘disease known. as_ bacteriosis 
attacking the twigs and fruit. It appears 
in black, sunken spots on the hulls of the 
zauts, spreads, and reduces the whole to a 
Slack rotten mass. Whole orchards are 
suficring, and have to be sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 
~ Although the cultivation of the walnut 
in California has during recent years made 
great strides, there seems to be no fear of 
ever-production. The trees are planted 
40 ft. apart, or 27 to the acre, and each tree 
will bear yearly from 30,000 to 75,000 nuts. 
The trunks of the large trees are 25 ft. in 
«ircumference. The trees commence to 
‘bear at the eighth year from the planting 
of the seed. In England and in Europe 
generally it takes nearly three times as long 
before the trees fru‘t. In Victoria the 
«ommon walnut bears nearly as quickly as it 
aloes in California.. Walnuts are one of 
the most tasty and nutritious of nuts. The 
only fault that can be found with them 
andced is that they are so seductive that 
you do not know when to leave off eating 

them. Melbourne is largely supplied with 
green walnuts from Tasmania and with 
alried ones from Hurope, but there seems to 
ibe no reason why we cannot grow sufficient 
for our own consumption. 


_ SOAP FOR BLACK APHIS. 

A. spray of one cake of Sunlight soap 
dissolved in 2 gallons water is a very effec- 
tive spray for black aphis, and can be ap- 
plied at almost any time without fear of 
Gnjury to the tree. ~ 


KAPUNDA FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. , 


OPENING SHOW 


Wednesday, October 19, 1904, 


€cod Trophy, value £5 5s., for 24 Roses, for 
Professionals. 'l'o be won three times. 
Prize lists on application to the Secretary. 
Subscription 5s, 
A. C, JOLLIFFE, Hon. Sec., 
Kapunda, 
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QUALITY IN FRUIT. 


By. C. Bocur Lurrmann. 

The smallness of local and’ adjacent po- 
pulations, the remoteness and expense of 
packing, and transit to foreign markets, 
combined with the comparatively high 


price of labor and material, compel the Vic-. . 


torian fruit-grower to work for a high stan- 
dard of excellence in all he cultivates. In 


spite of the efforts of horticultural and 


fruit-growing associations and exhibitions 
very little is known regarding the making 
of quality. Standards are impossible 
when no comparison can be made; hence, 
few realise how inferior is their fruit in 
size, color, flavor, and keeping qualities. 
Here and there excellent samples are’ re- 
gularly produced, but the vast bulk is wo- 
fully below the standard which can com- 
mand a ready sale at a paying price. The 
common. causes of inferiority are not a few, 
but as regards flavor it is largely due to the 
trees being placed in impossible soils and 
climates. Climate plays a much more im- 
portant part in this matter than the soil in- 
gredients of themselves. The dryness of 
the atmosphere whilst the majority of our 
fruits are developing and ripening acts 
seriously against their perfect maturation. 
A dry air is particularly objectionable to 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, and all the 
bush fruits. Peaches can do in a some- 
what dry atmosphere, but where it becomes 
really dry and remains so for weeks or 
months, no fruit of fine flavor will be pro- 
duced. Apricots, figs, and the grape in all 
its forms will attain to good size and quality 
in the driest districts, providing the mois- 
ture of spring and early summer is equal 
to swelling them to a good size; but, as a 
general rule, full and distinctive flavors 
come out in greatest perfection where the 
atmosphere is moist rather than dry. In a 
casual way all observe the difference of the 
temperature of the soil and the air during 
the various periods of summer. ‘The skil- 
ful cultivator will do all he can to balance 
these im accord with the nature and needs 
of his subjects. Those who have eaten 
fruit grown, under glass are aware of the ex- 
quisite flavor of every particle of flesh with- 
in the skin. This igs due, not so much to 
the preparation of the soil and limitation 
of the root range, as to the roots and leaves 
being entirely under the control of the gar- 
dener, who gives or denies air of varying 


temperatures and degrees of moisture. He — 


also provides screens from the hot sun, ex- 
eludes hardening, drying, and chilly winds, 
and all such elements and enemies as work 
injury to leaves and fruit. He also takes 
off leaves or encourages more, so as to re- 
gulate the volume and quality of the sap. 
In briof, everything that would coarsen and 
make irregular ig shut out, and everything 
that will ensure the perfection of size, color, 
form, substance, and flavor are systemati- 
cally striven for. Our open-air conditions 


offer the widest contrasts to those obtain-- 


ing in the orchard-house, but we should not 

lose sight of the object-lesson, provided. 
For yielding fruit of high quality, next 

to glasshouses come walls, then terraces or 
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rocky hillsides, since both of them afford 
the chance to control the water supply and. 
provide moist.or dry air for the leaves and. 
fruit. ° We are well-nigh powerless to affect 
the temperature or degree of moisture of 
the atmosphere on broad aind open areas. 
such ag have been most) commonly chosen 
for orchard sites. If our ideals could be 
realised we should have positions and con- 
ditions which would admit of our “turning 
on” hot or cold, dry or moist air, accord-. 
ing as we want leaves and fruit to grow or 
ripen. In all circumstances we should 
know the feeding, the growing, and the- 
ripening season for roots, and leaves, and 
flowers, and fruit, and wood. Few but. are 
familiar with the extraordinary difference 
in the quality of fruits grown in different. 
climates. The pears of Gippsland are bet- 
ter than those grown in warmer and drier 
districts. It is not the soil proper, but the 
differenca in its condition, and that of the 
surrounding atmosphere, which is respon- 
sible for its superior quality. Apples in the 
north, or in any hot and shallow soils, are 
of inferior quality, chiefly because they do 
not get sufficient elaborated sap through 
the agency of one set of leaves, but depend 
on two or three imperfect growths, none 
of which mature sufficiently to assist the 
fruit in its final stages of absorption. 

Tho peach tree will endure a high tempe- 
rature and some degree of drought, but un- 
der such circumstances its fruit will always 
be inferior. Seldom indeed do we meet 
with ai peach, which, from a European stan-- 
dard, may be judged even second class. Our 
fruit is under-sized, unequally formed as re- 
gards the nature of its flesh throughout. 
Thus there are green, bitter, and hard parts 
when the face or upper side is ripe unto de- 
cay. This is commonly due to irregular 
feeding and unnatural heat and dryness of 
ar, forcing maturation in one part before 
the general body of the fruit has been fully 
supplied with elaborated sap. 

And where fruit ripens evenly fine flavor 
is usually lacking, as where the roots are 
sending up an abundance of crude sap (too 
often little more than water, through the 
poverty of the soil). a flavorless and sloppy 
mass is the result. The. green, turnipy, 
and mushy peaches are incapable of bring- 
ing a good price. 

Early plums are usually without flavor, 
owing chiefly to their ripening whilst the 
bulk of the sap is in a crude condition ; 
whilst in hot districts, where the air is dry, 
plums, coming in ata dry season are usu- 
ally of low grade as regards quality. Plums, 
like apples, often lose their first crop of 
leaves through drought or scorching, and 
the second growth is so poor ag to be quite 
incapable of nourishing the growing and 
ripening fruit in the best manner. 

It ig often stated that local strawberries - 
are not equal in flavor to those grown in 
the old land, which is quite true, and with 
good reason. A moist heat is necessary 
to the development of the strawberry, one 
or two dry clear days being sufficient to 
endow it with a fine color, substance, and 
flavor, : 

All variations in size, quality, keeping 
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powers and general appearances are, apart 
“from distinctive habits of varieties, the 
-outcome of climate acting on the food sup- 
ply, the man’s attention or neglect at dif- 
ferent seasons. Moist air is of the greatest 
benefit to soft-skinned and sensitive fruit. 
Moist air should, as far as possible, pre- 
vail until the fruit is fully grown. Dry air 
is needed to ripen a percentage of the 
leaves, especially those near the fruit, when 
it ig the season for gathering. Fruit taken 
from trees when all the leaves are green 
-and unfinished, is ever inferior. 

A. good appearance is, of course, a great 
aid to the sale of fruit, but fine flavor is, 
after all, the only thing which will find and 
secure a permanent market, as it compels 
those who discover it to become regular 
purchasers. 

Of course, where trees are planted in 
radically wrong: positions, little or no im- 
provement can be hoped for; but a great 
deal can be done in the way of improved 
methods of cultivating, soil dressing, and 
pruning, towards raising the standard of 
excellence in our fruit. Placed as we are, 
little and good will prove of greater value 
than heavy quantities of inferior’stuff. The 
finer the quality the greater the keeping 
power, hence the marketing season. can. be 
prolonged, and gluts to a great extent 
avoided. Even for preserving, the finest 


fruit is necessary, as no flavor obtains in ~ 


such as are made from green or badly 
nourished samples. Most stone fruits are 
losing their vitality, and it is high time that 
some species—especially peaches—were in- 
tioduced from vital seedling stock, whichi 
are best able to bear up against hard natu- 
ral conditions and the presence of insects 
and disease. 


SPRAYING FOR FUNGUS DISEASES. 


Nearly all the preparations so far success- 
fully employed to control the attacks of the 
fungus enemies of cultivated plants are 
forms of copper compounds. Sulphate of 
copper, or bluestone, is generally regarded 
as the cheapest and most reliable basis for 
the manufacture of these sprays. Though 
a simple solution of bluestone has been 
used for very many years, and is still the 
favorite preventive for the stinking smut of 
wheat, yet it was not until 1882 that any 
great headway was made in treating plant 
diseases. In that year Millardet, at Bor- 
deaux, in France, found that a compound of 
bluestone and lime which had been applied 
to some vines to prevent the fruit being 
eaten had a most remarkable effect in 
checking the dreaded mildew. 

This compound, now regarded as the best 
all-round fungicide, received the name of 
Bordeaux mixture from the place of its 
origin. Since then various preparation- 
have bean hrought forward for similar purs 
poses, and of these there may be men- 
tioned the ammoniacal copper-carbonate, 
the copper-soda or Burgundy mixture, and 
copper acetate. Each has special features 
-of value, but none has so far proved as 


satisfactory for general work as the Bor-— 


-deaux. 
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THE COPPER-SODA SPRAY. 

This spray is of recent origin, and in it 
washing soda takes the place of the lime in 
the Bordeaux. Though on the whole the 
results obtained from its use in our experi- 
ments were hardly as good as with Bor- 
deaux, there seems no reason why this mix- 
ture should not prove quite as efficient. 

The formula recommended for general 
use is the 69°50, that is, 6 lbs. of blue- 
stone, 9 lbs. of washing soda, and 50 
gallons of water. A stronger solution, 
6940, is worthy of trial in wet districts. 
The process of manufacture is exactly the 
same as in Bordeaux, the blusstone should 
be dissolved in one barrel and made up to 
25 gallons, and the washing soda dissolved 
in the other and also made up to 25 gallons, 
the two solutions being then run evenly into 
a third barrel. Here there is no necessity 
for a strainer, as the washing soda dissolves 
completely. The resulting mixture is of a 
sky-blue color. but more watery In appear- 
ance than Bordeaux. It possesses one 
advantage in that the hands are not appre- 
ciably corroded by it, but as against this 
scarcely any perceptible deposit is seen on 
the trees after the spray has dried. Hencé 
some substance might be added, so that its 
presence may be more easily detected, and 
the quality of the work done by the 
sprayers more readily determined. To 
those with a desire to experiment in the 
improvement of this mixture it may be 
suggested that any of the following sub- 
stances may be added to the soda solution 
before mixing with the bluestone, viz.:— 
Sal ammoniac, soft soap, molasses, salt- 
petre, sulphate of ammonia, or salt. Gene- 
rally speaking, about 1 lb. of any of the 
salts may be used, and say 2 lbs. when 
using soft soap or molasses. Perhaps it is 
hardly necessary to add that such experi- 
ments should be conducted on a small scale 
only, even on single trees, the bulk of the 
spraying being done with the ordinary 
copper-soda. 

BLUESTONE AND SOFT SOAP. 

‘A simple solution of bluestone, 2 lbs. in 
50 gallons of water, with 4 lbs. of soft soap 
in addition, is a cheap and valuable fungi- 
cide for use in comparatively dry districts. 
Owing, however, to its strongly corrosive 
nature, it is liable to cause considerable 
scorching of the leaves if applied after the 
buds burst, hence it is advised for use only 
before the blossoming. 


WHEN TO SPRAY. 

Some orchardists about to give spraying 
a trial, and who have acquainted themselves 
with the composition of Bordeaux mixture, 
fondly imagine that there is some fixed date 
which is the best time for spraying; but if 
they considered for a moment what they 
spray for, then they would see that there is 
no such thing. The main object of spray- 
ing for a disease such as the black spot of 
the apple is either to prevent the spores of 
the fungus from germinating, or to nip 
them in the bud, just as they-are putting 
forth their delicate germ-tubes, and seeking 
to penetrate the young and growing tissues. 
The time at which the germination of the 
spores happens is largely dependent on the 
nature of the season, which hastens or re- 
tards the development of the fungus, just 
as it does that of the tree itself, Now, if 


See rer) 
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the seasons were perfectly regular, and ths 
development of fruit trees in ditfersr- 
localities uniform, it might ‘be possible to 
give a definite date, but with the varyinz 
seasons and conditions, the most that cir 
be done is to indicate the best time for pre- 
venting the development of the fingus. Lt 
therefore becomes important for tht perfece 
success of our sprayinz operations, not o ily 
that the Bordeaux mixture is properly pre- 
pared, and the ingredients in the right pro- 
portions, but that itis applied at the bes: 
time for reaching the tungus before it las 
penetrated the tissues and gained a footins 
inside the plant. 

Researches by J. F. Clarke have show 
that a germinating spore has a certain s -i- 
vent action upon dried deposits of copp rr 
compounds with which it may be in conta:*, 
and in fact the process of germination itseis 
sets free the poison which kills the spor.s. 
Thus by spraying too early, when the tres 
is quite dormant, we are applying th- 
fungicide long before it is wanted, and ix 
addition subjecting it to the influence cf 
rain und other agencies likely to wash it off 
or destroy its usefulness. 

Some observations made during the last 
two years on the first appearance of the 
black spot in the spring will be of infe est 
in this connection. At Killara, in 1902, & 
very late season, some Ribston Pippine 
were sprayed on 23rd September, when the 
first buds w-re bursting, but some time be- 
fore any blossoms; had fully app2ared, ank 
when examined on 15th October the petals 
were more than half fallen, and the fruis 
mostly set. The black spot was met with 
on a few leaves enclosing the blossoms. 

When spraying at Doncaster, on 2nd 
October, 1903, when the trees were coming 
into flower, and about five or six daye 
before full bloom there was abundance of 
black spot on the young leaves and fruit- 
stalks. Many clusters of flowers, with not 
a single blossom expanded, bore a plentifuk 
crop of black spot on the stalks and calyx, 
hence in this case spraying was done toa 
late to secure the best results. 

- In 1902 with Bose pears sprayed on 24th 
September, some of the mixture was after— 
wards seen on top of the spot. On 9th 
October black spot was extremely common 
on fruits, fruit-stalks, and young leaves 
when petals had mostly fallen. On another 
variety growing alongside, name unknown 
the black spot was fairly plentiful on the 
same, 9th. October, though at that time the 
petals had not quite half fallen, and many 
flowers were not yetopen. Many individuak 
flowers and stalks were plucked, showing 
the spot before the petals had expanded. 

_ These facts, however, show that the first 
infections of the young leaves and flower 
stalks of the pear must have occurred im 
the case of the Bose prior to the 2ith Sep- 
tember, and in the other variety probably 
a few days Jater. There seems then n>» 
escape from the conclusion that the fics: 
spraying of pears must be done as soon a+ 
the first blooms begin to expand, and pe — 
bably if this were followed up by anoth:c 
about ten days later, when the tree woul: 
bejust about in full bloom, the maximu a 
beneficial results would be obtained. f+ 
seems doubtful-if.the black spot of the 
pear can be so successfully controlled by 
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one spraying as is done with apples, but 
further experiments are needed to settle 
this point. Tn any case, as the blossoming 
of the pear is spread over a lengthy period, 
usually marked by much rain and heavy 
dews, conditions extremely favorable to the 
germination and growth of the spores of 
the fungus, conditions also tending to wash 
off the spraying material, the advisability 
of two applications of Bordeaux, as before 
suggested, is strongly urged upon growers. 


SPRAYING IN BLOOM. 


A good deal has been written about 
spraying fruit trees in bloom of a somewhat 
contradictory character, and it is advisable 
therefore to state the experience of the 
past season. When an apple blossom fully 
expanded was carefully sprayed with an 
atomiser, so that every portion received the 
spray, no fruit set, presumably because the 
top of the stigma was rendered unfit for the 
germination of the pollen. grain either 
already upon it or afterwards to be carried 
there. But when a large tree with the 
blossoms fully expanded was sprayed with a 
light and fine spray, then the fruit set very 
well, and no apparent damage was done. 
With such a mass of blossom as a healthy 
tree usually bears, a very fine spray distri- 
buted over such an extensive surface is not 
deposited in large quantity at any particular 
spot, and the number of stigmas rendered 
unfit to receive or retain the pollen is very 
small in comparison with the total number, 
and so the yield 1s not apparently affected, 
While it may be quite safe to spray a fruit 
tree when in full bloom, provided it is done 
in the form of a very fine mist, yet when 
one spraying alone is given it is not alto- 
gether advisable to do so for various 
reasons, unless weather conditions have 
prevented the operation being performed 
earlier, 

In the first place it is rather late, since 


pear even before the flower buds have fully 
expanded. sy 

In the next place there is such a large 
and extensive surface to cover that the 
chances are against its being thorougly 
done, and it is the unsprayed spots which 
form breeding grounds for the fungus. 

HOW TO SPRAY. 

It is well to note that’good results can 
only be insured by the use of properly pre- 
pared mixtures applied with good machines, 
A first-class pump, easily worked and not 
liable to get out of order, is an absoluts 
essential, With copper-soda or bluestone a 
very fine nozzle can be employed, as there 
is no grit to cause stoppages. In using 
Bordeaux a nozzle easily. cleaned ‘is very 
desirable, thoug thorough straining will be 
found to greatly reduce the possibility of 
choking. A fine spray, lightly coating the 


whole of the tree and particularly the grow- 


ing shoots and the fruit buds, is what 
should be aimed at. ‘he tree should not 


be drenched so that thé mixture runs off in 


quantity, for it is fouad that in such cases a 


lesser quantity adheres, and this is why itis 
Sometimes recommended to give two light 
. writes a controversial article in which he 
points out that the variations in character- . 


Sprayings at intervals of a few hours. 


If the instructions here given regarding 


the time and method of application are fol- 
lowed it is safe to say that no serious losses 
are likely to be sustained from the attacks 


_navel in the orange.” 
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of our more common fungus parasites. — 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin, Vic- 
toria. 

Tue Srepiess Appre.—Mr. John F. 
Spencer writes a letter describing the 
characteristics of a new seedless apple 
which he has originated. Relative to the 
nature of the fruit Mr. Spencer states tnat 
‘there are stamens and pollen as usual, but 


“no flowers or blossoms. The fruit resembles 


a smal! berry in shape. ‘It retains this 


-appearance until half grown, and then 


assumes the shape and form of the fruit. 
The fruit loses none of its flavor because it 
is seedless and coreless. There is nothing 
but meat to the apple, save the small navel 
end, which has every appearance of the 
Mr. Spencer states 
that he has been working to produce this 
seedless apple for the past seven years. He 
considers it a revolutionary acquisition to 


-the apple industry, 


THE DEVELOPMENT oF THE SEEDLESS CuR- 
RANT Berry.—Mr, A. J. Perkins writes :— 
A record is given of some experimental 
work done to determine whether or not the 


seedless Zante curraat forms fruit without 


pollination. Preliminary work showed that 
the pollen from Zante currants, as well as 
from a number of other varieties of grapes, 
germinated in sugar solutions. A number 
of illustrations are given showing the 
pollen grains and the different forms they 
assumed in germination. The size of the 
pollen grains was found to be not more 
than three or four times the size of ordinary 
yeast cells. The individual grains are in- 
visible to the naked eye, and cannot be 
discerned even with the ordinary magnify- 
ing glass such as can be used out of doors. 
In emasculating the Zante currants it 


was found that, notwithstanding the great 
. care taken and the fact that the emascula- 


~ tion ¢ i i i 
we have seen that the black spot may ap. _ ion took place indoors instead of in the 


field, a few pollen grains regularly adhered 
to the stigma; and germination experi- 


_ ments showed that these pollen grains were 


sufficiently ripe to germinate and thus 
cause fertilisation of the ovules. In normal 


. fertilisation of the currant it was found 


that the fertilised ovales increased in size 
for about ten days and then finally aborted. 
ytfrom the results of the work it is con- 


~ cluded that the pollen of the seedless Zante 


germinates as freely as that of other seeded 
varieties ; that the pollen is mature; and 
that it is extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to avoid leaving pollen on the stigmas 
of vines when emasculating them two or 
three days prior to their expansicn. It is, 
held, therefore, that certain experiments 


- which have been reported heretofore and in 


which emasculated flowers set fruits, are 
inconclusive as to the alleged absence of 
fertilisation in the development of seedless 
fruit. Nothing in this experiment was dis- 
covered which would justify the assumption 
that fruit is produoed in tha ovule of the 
Zante currant without the intervention of 
pollen. 
On tHe Duration anp VaRrarions In 
Grav up Vines—Monsieur L. Degruly 


isticc of vines due to grafting are not suffi- 
cient on the whole to cause vineyardists 
any apprehension. The thousands of acres 


Iz 


of French vineyards which have beer re— 
constructed on American stocks still con— 
tinue in a thriving condition and produce am. 
abundance of wine 20, 25, and 30 years: 
after grafting. The subject of variations 
brought about as a result of grafting is 
wholly in an experimental stage, and as yet 
is of scientific interest only. 

Nores on THE REO NSTRUCTION OF FRENCH: 
Vineyarps sy Grarrinc.—Mors. L, Daniel 
says:—Contrary to the general belief, 
grafting has been found to change the 
character of the scion graft as well as of 
the wine produced from the fruit growm um 
it. The variation in vine and product is 
due in a large measure to change in nutri- 
tion which takes place as a result of the 
callusing of the grafted parts, and the con- 
sequent greater difficulty of sap circulation. 
By taking advantage of the changes thus 
brought about it is believed that it will be 
possible to produce by grafting new varie- 
ties which shall combine the good qualities 
of the French grapes with the phylloxera. 
‘resistance of the American sorts. Grap» 
‘growing by the use of direct producers is 
‘considered highly desirable, and scientists 


are urged to experiment along the line of 
‘the production of new varieties, by mein: 


of grafting, which shall be direct pru- 
ducers. gate 
' Poratro DisEASES AND THEIR REMEDIEs.— 


“Messrs. I. R. Jones and W. J. Morse say 


that the results obtained during Lt years’ 
experiments with potato diseases iudicate 
that the Bordeaux-arsenical mixture is 
superior to any other remedy. As a rule 
two applications havo been found profitable . 
In 1908, however, the development of po- 
tato blight was checked by one application 
On account of the Jate appearance of the 
disease. One application of Bordeaux- 
arsenical mixture produced a gain of 12: 
bushels per acre. The addition of ‘‘ Bug 
Death” and Paris green to the Bordeaux 
mixture was apparently without much effect 
on account of the unusually small numbers 
of potato beetles and other insects. Neither 
Paris green nor ‘Bug Death” have any 
value in controlling potato blight, the Bur- 
deaux mixture alone being quite effective. 
Experiments were carried on for the pur- 


poss of determining the relation between 


the date of digging potatoes and develop- 


~ ment of the rot. -Four rows of potatoes 


were dug on each of five days, that is. 
August 31, September 7, 14, 21, aud <s_ 
All of the potatoes were stored under 
Similar conditions. The results indicated 
that whenever there is. danger of rot it is 
best to delay digging the potatoes for ten or 
‘more days after the tops die, ! 

A test of sprinkling potatoes with air- 


-slaked lime before placing them in the cellar 


showed that this method is of no value in 
controlling the development of the rot. 

“In experiments with potato scab it was 
found that corrosive sublimate and formalin 
were equally efficient. The formaldehyde 
gas treatment, however, is recommended as 


_ preferable for this purpose. An air-tight 
-room is required, and-it is recommended 


that not less that one pound.of formalin be 
used for each 1,000 cuvic feet.of space. 
“Tue Dry Ror or -Poratozs OCausED BY 
Fusariom Oxysporum.—Messrs. HE. F. 
Smith and D. B. Swingle write as follows = 
—This disease of potatoes has long been 


zrecognised in the United States and other 
szonutries under various names, such as 
bundle blackening, dry end rot, etc. The 
@isease commonly enters the plants through 
the roots and slewly spreads until the whole 
sanderground portion of the plant is infected. 
In infected plants the fungus is always pre- 
eent in the darkened fibrovascular bundles 
wf the tubers. The symptoms of infection 
sre a slow change vf color, the checking of 
growth, and slight curling of the leaves, 
doliowed by wilting and falling of the 
stems, The fungus grows readily in a con- 
siderable variety of culture media and tole- 
zates comparatively large amounts of malic, 
xitrie, and tartarie acids. It is checked in 
srowth, however, by formic, acetic, and 
wutyric acids. The fungus is aerobic and 
grows most vigorously at temperatures 
‘etweon 15° and 30° C. 

Dry rot attacks potatoes from the soil, 
and winters over in infected plants. The 
ase of fertilisers, even in large amounts, 
Zailed to check the development of the dis- 
ase. The fungus persists in stored pota- 
zoes, whether kept in moist or dry rooms, 
unless a low temperature is maintained. 

it is recommended that infected land be 
planted in other crops for a number of 
Beate and that the possibility of the disease 
anfecting tomatoes, eggplants, and pepper 
te kept in mind. Grn care eit abe 
smercised in the choice of seed tubers. 
Some difference in the resisting power of 
‘different potato plants to disease was noted, 
and further investigations will be conducted 
to determine whether highly resistant varie- 
ties may be developed—Washington Ex- 
periment Station Record, 
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OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER, 


By W.S. Campsetnr. 


During this month vegetables of almost 
ali kinds and varicties are likely to make 
dine growth; that is, if the necessary atten- 
dion. has been jpaid them, and if there has 
4acen sufficient rain for their needs. 

in many districts, where the climate in 
winter is very cold, a start may be made 
with the summer or tender vegetables. 
These include tomatoes, French beans, 
Jima beans, capsicums or chillies, melons, 
pumpkins, &c., and as these are important 
and useful, the best possible means avail- 
able should be taken to raise them. The 
sweet potato might be included for the 
«ool districts, for it will succeed in most 
parts of the State, unless, of course, frosts 
at unexpected times cut down the vines, It 
as worth risking a trial, for this vegetable 
_is'a good one, and a great change from 

that known as the Irish potato. 

Asparagus may be planted in late dis 
tricts if the plants have not yet developed 
their leaves. Where the slioots are just 
starting it will not be too late to plant. 
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Arrowroot is well worth growing where- 
ever late frosts are not lkely to appear. 
The plant generally grown for the produc- 
tion of arrowroot is the Canna edulis, 
which is closely related to the cannas 
grown for the beauty of their flowers, at 
one time generally known as Indian shot. 
Wherever these cannas succeed it will be 
safe to plant the other species, C. edulis. 
The best arrowroot is produced from a 
species of Maranta, a more tender plant 
than the canna. It succeeds well in the 
north-east coastal districts, but is not very 
much grown, the canna being preferred, 
apparently being more generally known 
for one thing, and easier to manage for 
another. ‘ 

Beans of Kidney or French, and all other 
kinds except the Broad or Windsor bean, 
may be sown. There are numbers and num- 
bers of varieties of these beans, some of 
which succeed well in scme districts, and 
other kinds in other districts; growers, 
therefore, should try several varieties of 
the different kinds of beans, for the seed 
of most of them is inexpensive, and it only 
needs a little more than one bushel of 
dwarf beans to sow an acre. Some bean 
seeds are very much smaller than others; 
for instance, the snake bean seeds are very 
small in comparison with, say, the Cana- 
dian Wonder French bean. Seed can be 
purchased in Sydney at about 2/ a quart, 
and probably at much the same price from 


- agents in the country. After a trial, seed 


of those varieties which succeed best should 
be saved; but it will be necessary to pro- 
tect it from weevil and other insects. 

- Beet (Red and Silver).—Seed of these 
useful vegetables may be sown once or 
twice during the month if necessary. If 
plants of silver beet or spinach have been 
raised, it is possible that further sowings 
will be unnecessary. : 


Cabbage.—Sow a few seeds two or three 


times during the month, in order to keep” 


up a small supply of young plants ready for 
planting when required. The variety 
‘known as St. John’s Day is generally con- 
sidered to be one of the best for the sum- 
mer. Like other vegetables, the varieties 
are numerous, and it is only by actual trial 
in various localities that the best for any 
particular locality can be determined. One 
‘or two of the red varieties should be grown 
for pickling. Niggerhead is a new one 
well spoken of. 

Cauliflower.—Sow a few seeds in cool 
localities only, and plant now and then a 
few well-srown seedling cauliflowers. Mr. 
T. Ellis, of the Howlong Viticultural Sta- 
tion, who is always eager to make trials of 
new vegetable seeds, reports on a variety 
known as Krempin’s Earliest as follows: 
“Tt has proved to be of the highest grade, 
and it should be of great service as an early 
cauliflower, especially to private growers. 
T sowed the seed the first week in Novem- 
ber, and commenced to cut nice heads the 
third week in April. The heads are very 
white and compact, and the flower all that 
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can be desired. They grow to a nice size, 


and compare favorably with Autumn 
Giant, which I am now cutting (end of 
July). I had only one button in forty 
plants, which speaks well for an early 
variety, which I partly attribute to keep- 
ing them going without a check from the 
start. Another thing makes it very useful 
for private growers, and that is the plants 
do not head all at once ; mine produced 
good heads for fully two months.” I should 
like to mention here that these. directions 
are intended solely for those who grow 
vegetables for their own use. Market gar- 
dening is an industry by itself, and many 
vegetables of perfect flavor and quality, 
and most usetul and desirable for a private 
person to grow, would be unprofitable for 
a market gardener. 

Carrot.—This vegetable is one of great 
use in the kitchen, and a very desirable 
one to grow all the year round wherever 
possible. There are some varicties quite 
small, others of a medium size, and others 
again long-and large. The small and the 
medium kinds will probably be found the 
most useful: Sow a few drills to keep up a 
succession. Thin out the seedlings well 
when they are large enough to work 
amongst, and keep the plants free from 
weeds. 


Celery.—Sow a little seed to keep up a. 


sufficient supply of plants to meet all re- 
quirements, and ‘plant out occasionally 
well-grown seedlings. Use abundance of 
manure, and blanch the plants when they 
are nearly full grown. 

Cucumber.—In warm localities the 
vines should be growing well, but generally 
in the State sowing will just be starting, 
or if young cucumber plants have been 
raised under frames they are being planted, 
and should soon make a start. Pinch the 
growing leading shoots as they extend to 
induce the growth of lateral branches. 


Cress and Mustard.—Sow a little seed 


from time to time during the month. 
Capsicum or Chili.—Sometimes known 

as pepper, for the cayenne pepper of com- 

merce is made from some of the small and 


hottest varieties. Seed may be sown during 


the month in seed bed, and when the seed- 
lings are large enough to handle they may 
be planted out. Varieties are innumerable, 


MUICAL EDUCATION. 

There are many country homes, and also homeg 
in the suburbs, where gardeners and their 
families greet an evening’s recreation with music 
asa great boon. So itshould be, The difficulty 
very often lies in the fact that while the piano or 
organ is there the musician is wanted, ‘To 
supply this pleasure we are introdncing from 
America a Chart of Musical Chords, arranged by 
Mr. Charles E. Pratt.. By the use of these 
Chords, which any ordinary intelligent person 
can learn quickly without any previous know- 
ledge of music, an accompaniment can be played 
to any song yet composed. In addition to the 
Chart. the publishers supply a book of popular 
songs, containing 48 pages, all for the very 
modest price of 2s. 6d. and postage. On receipt 
of 2s. 6d, and postage 2d. we will send the chart 
and music to any address in the Commonwealth. 
An advertisement appears on page 16. 
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from quite small to gigantic in comparison. 
The largest are the mildest and are best 
suited for feeding, as a relish, to canaries. 
Some varieties’are used for ornamental 
purposes in the flower garden. I sometimes 
grow capsicum in pots simply for orna- 
ment, and I find that when nicely grown 
they are extremely pretty. 

Egg Plant.—Sow a little seed, or, if 
plants have been raised, plant out in a 
warmly situated, well-manured. bed. 

Kohl Rabi, or Turnip-rooted Cabbage-— 
Sow a little seed and transplant seedlings, 
and cultivate just as you should a cabbage. 

Leeck.—Sow a little seed in seed bed. 
‘Transplant any seedlings which have been 
yaised and are large enough to handle. 
When preparing ground for their reception 
use manure most liberally. Plant in shal- 
low trenches. 

Lettuce—Seedlings already raised may 
be planted out in. well-manured ground, 
but towards the end of the month trans 
planting had better give way to the sowing 
of lettuce seed in rows where the plants 
are to grow. Plants thus raised and grown 
are less liable to run to seed Curing the 
warm weather than if they are trans 
planted. 
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Melons (Rock andi Water).—Sow seed. 
as extensively as may be required. — 

Maize (Sweet).—Very few persons seem 
to care for this vegetable, and it is but 
little grown here. The seed may now be 
sown in any districts where the ordinary 
maize will grow. Sow in rows about 4 ft. 
apart, and drop two or three seeds 1 ft. 
apart, thinning out to one plant if all the 
seeds come up. 
quently between the plants. 

Okra.—Sow a few seeds to raise seedlings 
for planting out. This is sometimes used for 
‘ornamental purposes in the flower garden, 
for it bears very pretty flowers which, how- 
ever, emit a rather heavy overpowering 
perfume. 

Onion.—Sow a little seed im drills if a 
sufficient quantity of seed has not ‘pre- 
viously been sown. <A, dressing of soot and 
salt, half and half, or of soot alone, to 
growing onions will be found useful. 

Parenip.—Sow ai row or two occasionally 
if required. The ground for this vege- 
table should be dug deep, and if trenched 
to a depth of 2 ft. all the better. 

Pea.—Sow occasionally during 
month to keep up ai good supply. 


the 


Cultivate the soil fre-_ 


15. 


Potato.—Sow a row or two if requiredi=* 
Work the ground well amongst the grew— 
ing potatoes, and never suffer any weeds tm 
grow. 

Pumpkin, Squash, Vegetable Marrew-—, 
Sow seed to keep up supplies. 

Rhubarb.—A_ little seed may be sown, 
if a supply of plants is required for plan&- 
ing out next season. 

Tomato.Sow seed if a sufficiené supply 
of plants for present use has not been rais- 
ed. Good strong seedlings may be plan&- 
ed out, except in the cold districts. Mr 
Ellis tried a tomato, named MatchTess, for 
me last season, and he says that “the ta- 
mato Matchless well deserves its name, fox 
it 1s first-class, being a heavy and contimu 
ous cropper of large, handsome, smaoth— 
skinned, bright scarlet, firm, excellent 
flavored fruit. Its habit is robust, and ce 
showed no signs of disease. I cut fine fruit 
the first week in January, and righé 
through the season. until the plants were 
killed by frost. Of the twelve varieties: 
I grew last season, Matchless was by far 
the best ; in fact, I consider it the best) aTE- 
round tomato I ever grew.” 

Turnips—Sow a little seed in dritfs—— 
“Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.” 
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m, G2NNELE & S6NS| NURSERYMEN! 


Have for thirty years largely exported both Plants 
and Seeds to all parts of Australia and New Zealand 
with success uever before achieved, and have the 


Largest and Best 


SEND FO 0U 


NURSERY TRADE LIST, 


Stocks 


1 to 3 years. 
Shrubs and Trees, &c. 


of everything for the Garden in Europe, and would 


be glad to send Catalogues and io correspond 


AND 


Yorketown, South Australia, 5th February, 1903. 
You will be pleased to learn the Pelargoniums reached 
me in splendid condition. They are all coming on 
splendidly; and will make a brilliant show during our 
next spring. The Lily bulbs also reached me a few 
days ago, and have been planted. I now send youa 


further order, 


N 


E. H. MarrHews. 


Trade Mark: ‘“‘Come and See.” — | 


SWANLEY, KENT, 
England. 


D. DAUYESSE’S 


Quoting prices for all sorts of young stuff, such as—Fruit Tree Stocks, E 


and 2 years, Small Conifers, 1 3 
y cae Poaceae to 4 years. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 


Fruit ‘'rees, 1,200 old and new sorts. New 


TRANSON BROTHERS 


Nurseries United 
in 1904. 


BARBIER & Co., 
SUCCESSORS, 
ORLEANS, FRANCE. 


Plants are carefully packed, and those we yearly send to the C, 
Colony, Australia, Tasmania, South America, &c, have 4 of Cape 
good order and given satisfaction. » &c, have always arrived im 
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“A Musical Education for Half-a-crown. | 


= ene sthe beight of absurdity; yet the | WYWPrea | 
heading will, of course, appear to most people as the height of absurdity; yet the | | TA 
Te See aoparent than real. ‘It goes without saying that a finished ntusical education in ACB y J J | A m pe ) ; 


+ cannot be had for half-a-crown, or even with several hundred additional half- 
Phe pees oonat be truthfully said that the person with a sufficient knowledge of music to play not ae ates 
ACTOWNS 5 iments on the piano or organ, to all the popular songs of the day, has no musical educa- > a Co - 
ree not, A musical education, sufficient to enable one to play accompaniments to the ar 4 ee) | 
fee, ives*more pleasure from the [modest accomplishment than does many on Wie ET EGE Se oe: 


ome frequently, gets and g 
aoe Tatton. large sums have been expended. = p i : eS amet, 
e modest musical education the above heading applies. Such an education “The 


nesta Gaxd ener” is now offering its mina ip ving. readers for half-a-crown, believing that it is 
. fit we can give our subscribers, : ; on P Bare ve 
eae aia Lael education consists of Pratt’s Chart of Chords for the piano and organ, 

which is the nearest approach to the ready-made knowledge of music yet attained, by science. : 
ee tis ashort cut to harmeny, and is to music what the multiplication table is to arithmetic, a 

“nick method of learning to play the piano or organ without a teacher. posable, 
Se Watt this chart any one can, with but a staall amonnt of practice, become an expert pianist. {t 
Fas a8, a ‘lete self instructor, enabling any one to play the piano. or organ. at sight. and to play, 
a F ifficulty prilliant accompaniments to any song ever written. It is valuab’e to the advanced 
het ane xs well as the beginner, embracing nearly every major and minor chord used in musi¢ ; and. 
ree s and musicians everywhere. iO 
rs aa TA fee earn result of bs of study by Charles E. Pratt, the noted American com- 
“ 2 d musician, whose compositions have world-wide popularity, and a larger sale than those of 

- jean © ean composer. : Pane 
any oe estar t ae elocetigusl ane of this Chart cannot be over-estimated, “The Australian 
ener, ne arrane+d with the publishers to supply Pratt’s Chart of Chords (pnblished at is.) to 
easicngs t the reduced price of 2s. 6d. cach, with 2d. added for postage, and in addition to the 
abs rea ot ords the publishers haye kindly agreed to send without extra charge a copy of the 
ae . pee Musical Folio, containing 48 pages of sheet musie, and instrumental by popular com- 


Brvery home that has a piano or organ, especially where there are childres, should have Pratt’s 


a Chords. made for a short time ‘only, and “The Australian Gardener” readers should avail 
This ; 


Akemselves of it without delay... _« THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” Adelaide. 


TAILORS, 


HATTERS, 


AND 


“Outfitters. 


16 Hindley St. 


Seedsman, Nurseryman, and Florist. 


WEE Wa TERRY Ss. 

Adiantum gloriosum—A magnificent new Maidenhair Fern of very pleasing appearance, 
producing fronds from 2 to 8 feet in length by about 1 foot broad. Pale olive green, tipped 
when young pale pink. In a young state the plants are more’ spreading than Adiantum 
elegans and the pmnw larger. ‘The plants furnish much better than that variety, makine it 
an invaluable plant for market growers. When grown into specimens it makes one of the 
finest of exhibition ferns, and for furnishing cut sprays it has no equal among the Maidenhair 
Ferns. Itis of quick, easy growth and very attractive, and should be in every collection of 
greenhouse ferns. 5s, each, * 


Adiantum nebulosum—A most elegant Fern, with very light and graceful fronds. ‘The 
multiplicity of minute pinules and the almost invisible ramifications of the rachis impart to 
the plant a peculiarly charming appearance. The texture of the fronds, which are about 
1 foot long, and 8 to 9 inches across, is thin and very fragile. ‘Che color is very pale olive 
green. 3s. 6d. each. 


ey 


REMEMBER THIS.) ee eur Petunias. 
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Blue Queen-—Lavender blue, nearest approach to blue yet sent out; flowers large, double, "and 
- nicely fringed. 2s. each. SB ECe 


One Inch 0 f Pi cture Squire Dutton—this I consider one of the very finest double Petunias it has been my good fortune 


to raise. ‘The plants are dwart and compact, and the flowers very large and full, magnificertly 
fringed, and of a new shade of color, rosy peach, tinged violet amaranth; quite a gem among 
Petunias. 2s. 6d. each. ; 5 
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All Business Communications must be 
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THE MANAGER of = 
“The Australian Gardener.” 
424 and 115, Royal Exchange, King William St., 


ADELAIDE, 


Subscriptions 
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‘Sxypnexy—Messrs, Gotten & Gotch 
Mztsourne—Messrs. Gordon & Goteh 
WTasmMania—C, J, Walch & Son, Hobaxt 


Wusrern Avsrratta—C/o Messrs Gordon and 
Gotch, Limited, Perth 


Contributors. 


All letters, manuscripts, and matter intended 
for publication should be addressed to the 
Adelaide Office, 61, Brookman’s Building, and in 
order to appear in the following issue should be 
posted in time to reach Adelaide by the 20th of 

the current.month. It is necessary that corres- 
pondents should furnish their names and ad- 
dresses, 


Advertisers. 


Particulars of rates will be supplied on appli-’ 


cation. 


Subscribers. 
‘The subscription rate is 3/6 per annum, posted 
to any address in Australasia, 
; Subscribers are asked. to. notify the Adelaide 
‘Difice if they do not receive their copy of the 
paper; also any alteration of address. 


VOL. TIAL N re) ; 30) (Hegiterea at the G.P.O., ‘Adelaide, for 


transmission by post as a newspaper. 


Answers to Correspondents 


“A. J. W.’--No. 1:  Myosotis—This 
variety is puzzling the best authorities to 
whom it has been referred. Please send 
another specimen, containing root and all. 
No. 2: Asparagus tenuissimus, from a, in- 
tense, and sparasso, to tear; in reference 
to the strong prickles on some species. 
This variety was introduced from South 
Africa. 
pet flower, named after the French Abbe 
Bignon. The same natural order as the 
Tecomas. This variety was introduced 
from the Cape of Good Hope; hence its 
name, Capensis. No. 4: Cotoneaster Sim- 
onsii, from Cotonea, Pliny’s name for the 
quince, and aster, a corrupted name, mean- 
ing a star, or likeness—literally, quince 


like. The species was introduced from 
Khasia, and so distinct from the 
others, that its mame is misleading. 


No. 5: Asparagus officinalis—The kitchen | them out, and then keeping them close the 


garden variety, known amongst English gar- 
deners as Sperage and sparrow grass. No. 
6: Pittosporum macrocarpum, from pitte, 
to tar or pitch, and sporas, seed; seeds 
covered with resinous pulp. We have no 
record of where this variety was introduced 
from. No. 7: Gisculus hippocastanum— 
The name cesculus was’given by Pliny to a 
kind of oak having an edible fruit. This 
particular variety is commonly known as 
the Horse Chestnut. No. 8: Epiphyllum 
truncatum, from Epi, upon, and phyllon, a 
leaf. Flowers borne on the edges of the 
leaf like branches. Introduced from Brazil. 
This variety will take budding from’ other 
cacti, and makes very interesting work. No. 
9: Pyrethrum roseum—This is commonly 
known as Feverfew. From. pyr, fire, 
alluding to the acridity of the roots. Hook- 
er and Bentham unite the genera of the 
Pyrethrums and Chrysanthemums. Mostly 


introduced from Asia. No. 10: Coronilla ° 


glauca—From corona, & crown or garland, 
reférring to the disposition of the flowers. 
A pink creeper of the same family 


- Spanish naturalist Fabiano. 


No. 3: Bignonia capensis, trum- _ 


SUBSCRIPTION 
38] 6p. per year. Post free. 


Price 3d 


named Varia, contains a poisonous 
juice. Glauca owas introduced from 
France. No. 11: Nephrolepis exal- 


tata, from nephros, a kidney, and lepis,.a 


scale, referring to the covering of the seed 
or spore cases. This fern was introduced 
from the tropical parts of America. No. 
12: Fabiana imbricata, named after the 
Introduced 
from Chili. In appearance much like Cape 
Heath. Does not belong to the Erica orders. 

“Sweed & Son.”—1l. Cuttings of Ericas. 
should be put in during winter months. 2. 
The points of shoots. 3. Insert in sand, the 
pots being half-filled with drainage, and. 
then filled with sandy peat, rough peat 
over the, drainage, fine on top, surmounted 
by half an inch of silver sand, well pressed 
and watered, left and then pressed again a 
day before using. Cover with a, bell glass 


‘and set in a close pit or frame. Put the 


cuttings three or four round the sides of 
small pots for the first winter, singling 


following spring. Harden them off by de- 
grees as larger pots are wanted. Protection 
from sun in summer, abundance of air in 
winter. They strike within a month. — 
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OPERATIONS FOR NOYEMBER. 


The season has been most favorable for 
flowers, and the wealth of bloom duriag 
last month ladened the air with a beautitul 
perfume. It seems a pity to cut flowers, 
especially Roses, but for the sake of the 
bushes the blooms should all be cut with 
long stems. The bushes will keep blooming 
all the longer.. The new shoots that will 
form will throw more flowers, Dahlia 
tubers should be planted vut. Chrysanthe- 
mums will need careful watching for with 
the tavurable season suckers wili come on 
apace. ‘These should be cut off. The 
bulbs should this month give much satis- 
faction, and it will be interesting to note 
what advance is being made with Gladioli. 
Annuals can be planted out, and do not for- 
get a plentiful supply of Zionias, Balsams, 
and Gaillardias. Cosmos of course will be 
plentiful, and the orange culored Klondyke 
will be mure ia evidence this seasun. We 
would like to see more attention paid to 
Ixias, to Lrises, and to the old time Mesem- 
brianthemuns. -Lne latter flswers provide 
&@ gorgeous array of colors in the summer 
‘gardens, uud so do the Portulacesas. Both 
require very little attention. Ds aot furges 
the mulching. 

Though it is a commendable ambition to 
strive to make your yard more attractive 
than your neighbor’s, it can never be ac- 
complished by beds of stiff design and 
gaudy color, by large and obtrusive ob- 
jects, oc by masses and mounds of un- 
sightly rock, statuesque fountains and the 
“ornaments” that are resorted to in so 
many cases. Such a course is the farthest 
possible from the dictates of Nature. 

Beauty, simplicity, and harmony are the 


three principal objects to be sought after, © 


and when these are obtained the effect can- 
not be otherwise than pleasing. Beauty 
without simplicity, in landscape gardening, 
is certainly unattractive. An object may 


be beautiful in itself, but when associated — 
with others its beauty may be enhanced or — 


_ otherwise, depending largely upon the 
‘colors placed in contact with it. Then, 
* too, the habit and general style has much 
to do with the effect. Some trees lose their 
beauty if placed where they merge: their 


individuality in a mass or clump of trees. 


How majestic the appearance of many of 
our isolated specimens, and how inferior 
do they appear when grouped with other 
trees. 

On the other hand, simplicity without 


beauty shows a lack of taste. Nothing can | 


be more pleasing than to see beautiful 
colors harmonising, no one more conspicu- 
oud than the others, and each showing to 
the best advantage. 

Again, we cannot omit harmony. It 
igs extremely difficult to lay out any gar- 
den in perfect proportion, with no discor- 
dant feature, if we omit any one of these 
three principles. Follow the dictates of 
Nature wherever possible. But even in 
this you may go to extremes. 


You can- 


not expect to make a house on a narrow 
city lot appear as though it were in the 
midst of a forest of native shrubs and 
trees. We frequently see a small lot so 
completely filled with plants that even a 
square foot of lawn is impossible, and 
where all colors, beautiful in themselves, 
become completely lost in the vast quan- 
tity of them. 

Architecture and landscape gardening 
are two quite distinct arts, but where we 
find one, we frequently meet with the 
other. Perhaps that is the reason you see 
the name of landscape architect. Archi- 
tects they may be, but landscape gardeners, 
never! Alas, the architects who are at the 
game time landscape gardeners are few. It 
will never do for an-architect to try his 
art on a stretch of lawn. His straight 
lines, equare corners, and sharp angles are 
just what we must avoid in landscaping. 
Natural curves are the most attractive ; 
have Nature’s lines in all your work. Usu- 
ally one who styles himself a landscape ar- 
chitect has as little conception of the work 
his title covers as he has of the work itself. 

Study the best' methods by which the 
full beauties of Nature may be developed 
and shown in the piece of land under con- 
sideration. The salient points of land are 
its long and broad views, its low and high 
spots, its distances, buildings and any 
other special features that it may be de- 


sirable to note in the line of general ob- 


These leading features are the 
Our eyes 


servation. 
keynote to all further progress. 


possess the power of gauging natural beauty - 


by the laws of contour, profile, and per- 
spective. When straight lines are placed 
on land to make the principal impression, 
the arrangement is false to nature and art. 
It is impossible to portray on paper the 
impressions of Nature; it is very difficult 
to even convey indications of them; they 
are at best like notes of music compared 
to the music itself. Study groups of some 
particular tree, watch their variatins in all 
sorts of light and shades and positions, and 
you will Jearn much. 


DISEASES OF CARNATIONS. 
By Cuaries Knopr. 

You will need to begin fumigating as 
soon as you can, for you; can get rid of the 
aphis and thrips much quicker before the 
plants begin to bud. Be sure you make a 
good job of it. Fumigate every night the 
first week, three nights the next, week, and 
then two, and finally one night every week ; 
so doing will keep the plants clear of 
thrips and aphis. 

Lear Spor. 

Tf you have had a great deal of rain in 
your locality, or more rain than you think 
the plants needed in the field, you must 
keep a close watch for this dreaded disease, 
as when the plants begin to make growth 
the disease will spread rapidly. You can 


_ easily discover this trouble, for at first it is 


a solid spot of purple, and as the plants age 
it will turn brown in centre, with small 
black spots, the whole being surrounded 
with a purple ring. This disease almost al- 
ways starts on the foliage, and will work 
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toward the stem. First, let your plants 
be in the dry side, and have a free circu 
Jation of dry air day and night. Of course, 
you do not want your plants to wilt, bu& 
at the time of watering keep the water off 
the plants. Syringe with the following 
solution, three times the first week andi 
twice a week after that, until the disease 
isgone. Use one pound sulphate of coppex 
dissolved in hot water; two quartg am— 
monia; dilute this with thirty gallons of 
water. This disease and solution I have 
spoken of before, but just at this time of 
the year, when we have our plants all 
planted, this is more apt to trouble us. 
Sometimes this disease is on the plants im 
the field, and at planting time, when one 
has to syringe his plants a great deal, It im 
sure to cause its active growth. Dry atmos- 
phere, in conjuuction with less water at the 
roots, is a good check, but one is compelled 
to use the solution in order to get rid of it 
entirely. You can easily tell when the 
disease is checked, for the leaves dry up; 
these should bé picked off and burned. - 
Surpius GRowTs. “ 

Some varieties, when growing in the 
field, will appear to be extra fine plants, 
but you should examine them closely now 
that you have them established in their 
winter quarters. When topping in the fielé 
and in the house one cannot help skipping 
a few now and then, no matter how careful 
he may be. The heart, as I term it, wilk 
sometime break off ; this will grow to a cer- 
tain stage and then small weak shoots wilE 
appear from the top of this shoot; these, 
from all appearances, will make a fine-look- 
ing plant, but the shoots should be cut off 
as low as three joints—that is, three joints | 
that you are sure will give you good breaks, 
for, if you leave these to bloom, they wilh. 
not only give you poor flowers on weal 
stems, but will affect your plants for the 
rest of the season. 

REPLANTING. 

Be sure you take up enough plants fron: 
the field to replace those that die out. Pot: 
them and treat them the same as yow 
would those you planted in the bench. This 


“vou will find better than to replant directly 


in the bench, having to shade each plant. 
The bench might not look as well with 
vacancies here and there, but if the plants 
in pots are not neglected they will soon he 
ready to set in the bench, and will begin te 
grow at once. Be sure you pot a good many 
more than you think you may need. 


MUICAL EDUCATION. 

There are many country homes, and also home« 
in the suburbs, where gardeners and them 
families greet an evening’s recreation with music 
asa great boon. Soit should be. The difficulty 
very often lies in the fact that while the piano or 
organ is there the musician is wanted. Te 
supply this pleasure we are introducing from 
America a Chart of Musical! Chords, arranged by 
Mr. Charles E. Pratt. By the use of these 
Chords, whith any ordinary intelligent person 
can learn quickly without any previous know- 
ledge of music, an accompaniment can_ be played 
to any song yet composed. [n addition to the 
Chart the publishers supply a book of popular 
songs, containing 48 pages, all for the very 
modest price of 2s. 6d. and postage. On receipt: 
of 23. 6d, and postage 2d. we will send the chart 
and music to any address in the Commonwealth, 
An advertisement appears on page I6. 
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: “A. queen more wonderful 

Than any who have bloomed on Orient 

thrones ; 
Sabean Empress! 

small, 
Beauty and infinite sweetness sweetly 

dwell 
Unextricable.” 


im her breast though 


THE ROSE. 
By Mr. A. H. Scarre. 

Mr. A. H. Scarfe, of Unley Park, has 
Jecen head of the list of rosarian prize- 
takers in Adelaide for many years, and his 
enthusiasm for the Queen of Flowers 
makes his prizetaking always popular. We 
are pleased to have an introduction from 
this pen to our Rose Number, and also to 
present some illustrations from his garden, 
where the champions were cultivated. 

The pursuit of floriculture has from time 
immemorial possessed a great attraction 
for a large proportion of civilised human- 
ahy. As a recreation it attracts both 
- young and old; as a means of livelihood it 
differs from the great majority of occu- 
pations which men engage in, many of 
‘awhich are absolutely distasteful to those 
who practise them. Such, however, is not 
the case with the majority of those who 
enter upon floriculture as a profession. 


The very nature of the occupation, its 


charming variety, the thousand and one 
forms of plant life with which the florist 
as’ brought into contact, redeem it. from. 
#he unending monotony which in too many 
pursuits relegates men to the position of 
mere machines, and affords but little scope 
for the development of the finer faculties, 
and the growth of a, refining influence. To 
the florist who is brought into direct asso- 
giation with Nature in some of its most 
attractive forms, the continual introduc- 
tion of new and improved types of floral 
beauty, the result of the skill and untiring 
ypatience of the hybridiser, is ever produc- 
tive of an interest which never grows stale 
Decatise of the influence it exerts in stimu- 
ating further research and experiment 
into new paths, and quickening in the am- 
Sitious mind -the, desire to produce some- 
thing new. There is an innate love for 
flowers in the human heart, and even those 
who are most callous and indifferent in 
other respects are not insensible to their 
Gnfluence. It has been said: “Give a man 
possession of a barren rock and he will 
‘goon start a garden,” and although, as an 
_ old, gardener once remarked, “Flowers may 
mot make the pot to boil,” they are, -as 
. every one knows, a source of much genuine 
- pleasure, and their cultivation gives a re- 
-#urn in health and happiness which has as 
-wertain a monetany value as if the cash ,ac- 
tually found its way into the pocket. It 
may be taken as a, floricultural axiom: that 
#he rose occupies the position of pre-em1- 
_mence amongst the myriads of flowers 


owhich -are to be found the world “over. 


Beauty of form, infinite diversity of color, 
‘delicate and ,unsurpassed fragrance, are 
qualities which entitle ‘her to the appela- 
tion of “Queen of Flowers.’ The poet 
Cowper about the middle of last century, 


wrote: 


The nymph must lose her. female friend, 
If more admired than she: 

But where will fierce contentions end 
If flowers can disagree? 


Within the garden’s peaceful scene 
Appeared two lovely foes, 

Aspiring to the rank of queen— 
The Lily and the Rose. 


The Rose soon reddened into rage, 
And swelling ,with disdain, 

Appealed to many a poet's page 
To prove her right to reign. 


The Lily’ height bespoke command— 
A. fair, imperial flower— 

Shé seemed designed for Flora’s land, 
The sceptre of her power. 


This civil bickering and debate 
The goddess chanced to hear, 
And flew to save, ere yet too late, 

The pride of the parterre. 


“Yours is,” she said, “the nobler hue, 
And yours the statelier mien, 

And till a third surpasses you,’ 
Let each ,.be deemed a queen.” 


Thus soothed and reconciled, each seeks 
The fairest British fair ; 

The seat of empire is her cheeks— 
They reign united there. 


Notwithstanding this pretty sentiment 
of Cowper's, it must not be forgotten that 
centuries before the poet lived, the rose 
had taken its place as the Queen of Flow- 
ers, and had been adopted as the national 
flower of England. 

Of all the flowers that have been altered 


in character by careful selection, and by 


the cultivation of the gardener, the rose 
perhaps holds first rank. It occupied a pro- 
minent place in the gardens of Egypt 3,000 


years or more before the Christian era; 


the rose gardens of Persia—the natural 
home of the rose—of Syria, and other east- 
ern lands are still, as they have been 


for ages, the wonder and delight of travel- 


lers. The historian Pliny speaks of twelve 
different varieties of this flower which were 
cultivated by the Romans, and it is on re- 
cord that the Emperor Tiberius, in addition 
to forcing cucumbers, also forced roses in 
houses, where thin sheets of tale or mica 
were used as a substitute for glass. It is 
in our own time, however, in which the 
- greatest contributions of new and improved: 
varieties have been made. In.no part of 
the world is the rose more universally or. 


‘by professional gardeners, which, 


“hobby. 


enthusiastically cultivated than in the 
mother country, where the. names of ‘the 
most skilful rosarlans are house-words, 
and the shows of the National Rose So- 
ciety have a world-wide reputation. In the 
cultivation of the rose there is no royal 
road to perfection. There are no mysteri- 
ous secrets that I am aware of practised 
all 
things being equal, should give them the 
pre-eminence in the production of specially 
good flowers. This is borne out by the 
fact that in England some of the most 
distinguished rosarians are amateur grow- 
ers, who time after time have made the 
professionals “sit up” by wresting from 


“them the coveted trophies of the exhibition 


table as tributes to that persevering indus- 
try and determination to excel which all 
must practise if success is to be achieved. 
Plant well in the first place, manure well, 
prune with discretion, give abundance of 
light and air, and I have found little clse 
necessary. These are the chief factors to 
success, but these are indispensable. The 


rose is thoroughly cosmopolitan; she im- 


partially bestows her favors alike on the 
prince and the peasant. She blooms with 
equal excellence in the garden of the 
humble cottager as In the expensively ar- 
rayed and ornate domain of the million- 
aire; gives an added charm when worn by 
feminine beauty, and brightens with color 
and refreshes with fragrance many a sick 
chamber. To any who may be induced by 
these stray thoughts to pay some attention 
to rose culture, I can promise from my own 
experience that it will prove a satisfying 

_ It will entail a certain amount: 
of hard work, but hard work rarely ‘xills, 
and in this case it is work that will prove 
to be a recreation’; it will induce the very 
excellent habit of early rising, for is not 
the early morning the time for unalloyed 
enjoyment when moving about amongst 
your rose trees. It will enforce prompti- 
tude of action, for there must be no pro- 
crastination where the treatment of roses. 
is concerned, especially in the matter of 
aphis and caterpillars, and it is a hobby 
which will prove in many ways an effectual 
antidote to those carking cares.and worry- 
ing anxieties which seem to be inseparable 
from evenyday life. As a mental: disci- 
pline, therefore, as a botanical study, as 
affording a means of outdoor recreation 
which results in intense enjoyment to our- 
self and one’s friends, I can confidently re- 
commend the culture of that exquisite 
flower to which we more especially do hom- 
age. One other remark by way of a 
warning.» I have amongst several of my 
friends enthusiastic gardeners whose space 
of ground unfortunately is not in due pro- 
portion to their ambition, seen the deyelop- 
ment of such an enthusiasm in their flori- 


‘cultural pursuits ag almost to induce the 
belief that the rank weed of selfishness had 
‘taken! firm’ root’ within them. ~ Every-inch 


17 hel r 


«it “f 
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of space has been gradually encroached 
upon until their untortunate wives, who 
are, after all, the true »penpetual-home 
roses, shave been driven to use the ‘back 
verandah as their drying ground, and*are 
in daily expectation of receiving-orders. to 
fix their clothes lines on the roof or take 
them to the front street. In all things a 
happy: medium should. be observed, and I 
feel-satisfied-in leavingiit to.the.fair-and 
impartial consideration of those present to 
‘endeavor to place a checkjupon, such enthu- 
-siastic ardor, if desirable, amongst any of 
‘their friends,-for I trust there are none 
‘but desire to treat. the roses, of their home- 
Hife with the -tenderest care, consideration, 
and affection. : 


THE ROSE SHOW IN ADELAIDE. 


The Queen of Flowers held her reception 
‘in the Adelaide Town-Hall: on October 20, 
and those who were’ responsible for the dis- 
play may generally be congratulated on the 
effect.’ Critical rosarians may have found. 
mirers’ without the. special privilege of. cri- 
‘ticism-could hardly have much to complain 
of amongst the prize-winners. Mr. A. H. 
Scarfe and-Mr. H. Kemp were ‘again the 
‘leading ‘exhibitors, and the blooms. staged 
by them’ well nierited the eulogiums and 
congratulations: of. the public, as well .as 
those of growers _who-.know something 
about thé flowers. -Mr. Scarfe entered over 
“Sixty Roses, and every one of them) was a 
contributor to-his eight prizes. His Dr. 
- Rushplen and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
took the two champion prizes in‘their re- 
spective classes;iand it would be. difficult 
io pick two better specimens, although, as 
usual, some thought they could have select- 
ed better blooms. ~°*Lhe judge, however, 
knows his business thoroughly, and made 
his selection not to please any carping cri- 
tic that might happen along. 
Mr. H: Kemp’s two exhibits of 48 and 24 
were a splendid lot, and stamp him a*past- 
» master in the art of growing Roses. . In,ad- 
“dition to their general excellence, they 
were well staged’ and named. The example 
‘set by both’ Mr. Scarfe and: Mr: Kemp. is 
“well worth the! attention of - exhibitors. 
Other exhibitors who have good reason) to 
bo pleased with their competition were 


Mr. E.'Gries, Mrs. W..Thomas, Mr. E. Hall, - 


“My. W. Harris, Mr: B. Mitchell, and Mrs. 
A® Halton. +» Each of these competitors 
~ gtaged some lovely blooms, and should they 


continue with! their efforts the champions : 
will need to look to their laurels, or they 


~ will lose them. 


The ‘Adelaide prizctakers are getting to. 


“be ‘almost ‘patriarchal in their successes. 


’ We ‘refer to Henry:Sewell as one.: A: show’ 


without prize exhibits from’ Mr: Sewell’s 
nurseries can hardly be imagined.» His ist 
of prizes must be legion, and it is gratify- 
ing to note that there is no abatement of 
- excellence in his beauties!» Mr. Sewell, Mr. 
- W. J. Smith, and Mr. W. H. Ind had a 
- hattle royal with their Pelargoniums. The 
“names of the zonalé varieties are worth giv- 
ing, a8 they were such ‘a-splendid lot :— 
Singles: © Mr. Actson,: M.\ Pole Routh, 
Norah, Louis, Distinction, Swanly White, 
Rev. H. Harris, Phyllis, Gabriel’s Host, M. 


‘ 
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~ For years he has been a most consistent 


L. Tesdale, Snowdrop, Fairest of the Fair, 
Sir Henry Irving, Duke of York, Mrs. 
Strutt, Madame Bruant, Duchess of Fife 
Doubles: Madam Charlotte}, Ville de Por- : 


~ teers, Emile de Girardin, MadamTihnout, 
Blanch. --Perfecta, 


Cousin ‘Bell, Sylvia, 
Madame Thihant, Jean de Arc, Mrs. W. E. 
Gladstone, Madam Vanudry, Agalia,; M. J. 
-B. Jerome. 

oMr,,H. Dutton also entered the list with 
‘them, :and;the twelve regals. for. which he 
was awarded first were the most .perfect 
trusses imaginable. Another of the pat- 
-viarchs isi the family.of Newmans., It seems 
like ages: since-this firm entered the prize- 
listiat:the: Adelaide Shows. Like their 
doughty competitor, Mr. -Sewell, their 
names appear all through the list as first 
or second. To describe; the exhibits would 
need a catalogue, which, by-the-way, we 
should have exceptional, pleasure in print- 
ing for them. 

Turning to some of the later day prize- 
takers; we note'Mr. E. Gries coming along 
very strongly with sixteen awards, and 
amongst them some well worth the win- 
ning.. He had a special lot of Roses of dis- 
tinct varieties set up in vases, and a good 
exhibit it’ was-too. His Phloxes, which 
gained two firsts, were good, and we won- 
dered where all ‘the «other competitors 
were. Surely this beautiful flower cannot 
be going out of fashion. Among his list of 
prizes weré Pentstemons, Double Gaillar- 
dias, Gladiolus, Climbers, six. plants for 
table’ decorations, a Cactus,’ Farfuguim, 
Ligularia, a new hardy shrub Philade Fal- 
coneri, a new Hypericum Morserianum, and 
a Salvia splendens, Rudolph Pfitzner. 

Mr. James Beggs is by no means a new 
name in’ the prize lists; indeed, we are 
afraid his long lists of prizes will soon 
bring him up to the patriarchal section. ° 


winner, and still going strong, as-his list 
this year shows. In Carnations he had - 
Cecelia, which took champion as a. spring 
bloomer (a fine flower). _ In the champion » 
decorative class, Dorothy Whitney, which, 
in the opinion’ of many growers, ought to 
have scored.. For three fancy decorative, 
first were Stella, Prosperity; Dorothy Whit- 
ney; in’ three selfs, first’ Harlowarden: (a 
very fine crimson), Goy. Woolcot, and Harry 
Fenn. The above six are American, and 
new .to Australia. Amongst the flowers 
not for competition, shown, without any ar- 
tificial aid, were Columbines in fifteen var- >> 
ieties of the long-spurred type, singlé Gail- 
lardias, splendid for decorative work, Sweet ” 
Peas, Shirley Poppies, Schizanthus (fancy), « > 
very pretty for table work, single Petunias, 
Carnations, Candytuft, a fine type of Pan- » 
sies, fancy kinds. . Also two new Ivy Pe-° 
largoniums, Leopard and Mrs. Hawley,’ 
variegated parsley, and double white Pyre- 
thrum.. The naming and staging of Carna- ~ 


. tions were favorably commented upon, and 


in all respects his exhibits were worthy of 
his reputation. 

Mr. J. McInnes is another comparatively” 
young. prizetaker, although his list isu: 
Jengthening out, as it well deserves to do.” 
Garnations, spring bloommg, 3, Triumph, ° 
H. K. Mayor, seedling; tree, show, selfs, 


special 


serymen.- Seyenty-two blooms,” 
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3, Richard Douglas, Arthur Fripp, Rosy 
Morn; tree,-show, fancy, 6, ‘Dr... Beetson, 
Mrs. J.‘ Kaleski, Evangelene, Dandaloe, 
Gertie Reid, Ben Pfaendler; 6 Carnations, 
any. variety, Dr. Beetson, Ben, Pfaendler, 
Flinders, HK. Mayor, Triumph, Pase- 
dena; 6 Verbenas, Mayor of Geelong, The 
Alderman, Leviathan, The Duke, Mrs. £- 
H. McInnes, Queenie. A few of his leading 
annuals were Candytuft, Annual: Chnysan- 
themum, Godetia, Clarkia, Jacobea, ‘Cen- 
tranthus, Statice Sumarama, Calliopsis, 
Schizanthus, Creepis, ‘Phacelia, . Helep- 
terum. : 
Another new con:petitor we found in Mr. 
E. A. Kempson, who took first prize for 
6 Pansies (fancy) and second prize for $ 
Petunias (double), from seed from H- 
Sewell; second prize 6 Carnations, any 
varicties, distinct, consisted of Ravenswood, 


* Striped: Perfection, Zouave, Magna Alba, 


Cecelia, and Bohemia; second prize 3 Car- 
nations, any variety, distinct, Ravenswood, 
Zouave, Pasadena. : 
The Carnation and Picotee Society made 
special arrangements for their offer .of 
prizes for exhibits, which were a source of 
attention from visitors. The blooms 
were undeniably good, : showing that the 
young society 1s making headway 1m. popu- 
larising this flower. Dr. R. E. Harrold with 
Edith Grey and Mr. J. Beggs with Cecelia 
and Messrs. Heyne, Potter,. & Co.,. with 
Murmur divided honors for the three cham- 
pions. Mr. D.F. Laurie gota well-merited 
first for 3 show tree Carnations, viz., Supe- 
rior, Mrs. Kaleski, Edith Grey, and alse 


exhibited “Not for competition” one vase, 
Miss G. Laurie; one vase, Camperdown, 


which excited a great amount of admira- 
tion. These two were raised by him from 
hand-crossed seed of his own growing. | Miss 
G. Laurie is a perfect show bloom, produc- 


ed on Jong stems, grand calyx, which never 


bursts, smooth petal, perpetual bloom, grand 
habit, shell pink. Camperdown, primrose. 
yellow, flaked. and pencilled scarlet, almost 
always smooth in petai, perfect calyx, long 
stems, good habit, profuse bloomer, a most 
attractive flower. Both these are of a type 
to be highly. recommended. 


CHAMPION ROSES. 


_-—— 


_ AS usual the great interest: of. the Na- 


tional Rose Society's Show at Crystak 
Palace,,London, centred, in class No. 1— 


to nix 
distinet: 
varieties, are required, and for the best set 
a prize of £6, together with the trophy and 


gold medal, are awarded. The first prize 


the champion trephy class, open 


was; won. by, Messrs. A. Dickson & Son, 


Newtownards, County Down, Treland, whe 
had. full. handsome blooms, and ‘all welk 
colored, though, many an outer, petal was 
blemished, by rain or wind. The back row 
blooms. were Marchioness of Londonderry, 
Captain,-Hayward,, Souvenir d’un Am}, 


« Charles Lefebvre, Mrs. J. Laing, Ulrich. 


Brunner, Alice, Lindsell, Janet Scott, Ro- 
bert Scott, Marie. Verdier,, Merville de 
Lyon, Gustave Piganeau,. Marchioness of 
Dufferin, Star of Waltham, Madame Hoste, 
Earl of Dufferin, Caroline Testout, Fran- 


er 
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gois Michélon, Comtesse de Serenye, S. M. 
Rodocanachi, Maman Cochet, Helen Kel- 
dct, Her Majesty, and Etienne Levet; 
ewentre row, Duke of Fife, Kaiser Augusta 
Victoria, A. K. Williams, Bessie Brown 
{zood),* Tom Wood, Mrs. Mawley, G. H. 
Mackereth, Margaret Dickson, Gladys 


Harkness, The Bride, Shandon, Florence 


Pemberton (new, creamy), Marie Bau- 
mann, La France, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Com- 
tesse de: Nadaillac (very pale), Madame 
Hausmann, Mildred Grant, Marie Rady, 
Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Alfred Colomb, 
Hon. E. Gifford, Horace Vernet, and Ma- 
dame Eugene Verdier; front row, Ernest 
Metz; John Stuart Mill, Marchioness of 
Downshire, Dupuy Jamain, Avoca, Comte 
Raimbaud, White Lady, Mrs. Sharman 
@rawford, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Xavie. 
Olibo, Anna Ollivier, Duke of Wellington, 
WNiphetos, E. Y. Teas, Lady Mary Fitz- 
william, Oscar Cordell, Madame de Watte- 
ville, Marquise Litta, Baroness Rothschild, 
Duchess De Morny, Muriel Grahame, Pros- 
per Languier, Daisy, and Alice Grahame. 

The best forty-eight distinct, also from 
Mr. Hugh Dickson, Belfast. The varieties 
were Gustave Piganeau, Baroness Roths- 
child; Mrs. J. Laing, Mrs. Sharman Craw- 
ford, Francois Michelon, Marchioness of 
Yondonderry, Etienne Levet, La Frai- 
cheur, S. M. Rodocanachi, Marchioness of 
Dufferin, Marquise Litta, White Lady, 
Captain Hayward, Madame E. Verdier, 
Uirich Brunner, and Caroline Testout, in 
the back row; Marchioness of Downshire, 
Gady Mary Fitzwilliam, La France, 
Worace Vernet, Bessie Brown, Mrs. Hugh 
Dickson (new), Mrs. E. Mawley, Comte 
Mainbaud, Mrs. W. J. Grant, A. K. Wil- 
Jiams, Duchess of Albamy, Duke of Wel- 
ington; Mrs. W. F. Sandford, Miss Jeannie 
Dickson, Margaret Dickson, and Duke of 
Fife, in the centre row; and Helen Keller, 
Madame Cadeau Ramy, Comtesse de 
uudre, Elise Fugier, E. Y. Teas, Killarney, 
Tom Wood; Bridesmaid, K. A. Victoria, 
Firnest Metz, Beauty of Waltham, Miss E. 
Richardson, Danmark, Cleopatra, J. S. 
Mill, and Souvenir de Eugene Verdier, in 
the front row. 


ROSA RUGOSA AND ITS HYBRIDS. 


By W. J Bray. 

Of all the wild types of Rosa, R. rugosa 
as perhaps the sturdiest and most robust. It 
Zs also one of the hardiest. R. kamtschatica; 
which is now regarded as a form of rugosa. 
was introduced in 1802, but it was not till 
2845 that the true rugosa reached Hurope. 
3t does not appear to have attracted any 
particular notice for a long time after that 
date. 
3t has become a popular rose, and has been 
extensively crossed with other species and 
garden varieties. These rugosa hybrids 
already form a considerable group, and are 
being added to every year. If they do not 
equal the teas and other garden races in 
Deauty of flower they possess certain quali- 
ties wating in their showier rivals. In the 
first place they are considerably hardier and 
van be grown almost anywhere, where the 
4eas and even the H P’s. are too teuder to 


During the last few years, however, — 
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succeed: without protection, 
of their foliage and very frequently in that 
of their fruits they are also superior. 


_k. rugosa is a native of Japan, where. 


accurding to siebold it frequents sandy 
pieces of zronnd near water. ‘Che Japanese 
cali it ‘‘ Hamma nasi,’’ which, being cor- 
rupted into ‘** Ramanas,”’ is sometimes used 


as a popular name for the rugosa group of. 


roses. Several varieties of it are cultivated 


by the Japanese and Chinese, and many: 


hundreds of years agu it was used by the 
ladies of the Chinese court for making a 
pot-pourri by mixing the petals with musk 
and camphor. The shrub grows from four 
feet to six feet high, and its branches are 
very densely armed with straight prickles. 
For making a beautiful informal hedge, or 
for planting in groups in semi-wild parts of 
the gar.eu, this rose is: admirable. The 
foliage is very handsome, the leaflets being 
of a rich green, firm texture, and distin- 
guished by the rugose (or wrinkled) surface 
to which the name refers. In the wild type 
the fluwer is single, three inches or more 
across, and either rose-colored or white. 
The fragrance is charming, a quality which, 
happily, niost of its progeny.also possess. 
Lastly, as a fruit-bearing rose, this is: 
almost unequalled, its large, orange-shaped 
hips being of a bright coral-red. ‘The only 
pruning it neeas is an occasional removal of 
old, worn-out wood Nothing in the shape 
of systematic shortening back must be 
done. Some of the more pendent growing 
sorts mentioned are sometimes grown as 
standards budded on the briar. 

R. rugosa is one of the easiest of roses to 
isybridise. When planted near other spe- 
cies the transference of pollen by bees will 
often result in hybrids appearing among 
the seedlings. Such haphazard crosses, 
however, are seldom of value, and are, in 
fact, too numerous already. What is 
wanted is a careful selection of parents with 
a view to producing new and distinct 
crosses of similar quality to Madame 
Georges Bruant, Mrs. Anthony Waterer, 
and such like. ‘Lhe following is a list, with 
brief descriptions of the rugosa hybrids and 
varieties that have come under my notice. 
They are particularly to be commended to 
the notice of those readers whose gardens 
are situated in the more inclement localities. 

Alba, flowers single, pure white. Plant 
in other respects similar to the type. Alba 
microphylla is a smaller, more bushy form. 

America, more valuable for its fruits 
(which are large and handsome) than the 
flowers; the latter are crimson, and slightly 
double. 

Andrew, a cross apparently with the sweet 
briar or a similar rose. I have not seen the 
flowers: 

Belle Poitevine, a very handsome variety. 
The flowers are very large and double, and 
of a clear rose color. It keeps in flower for 
many weeks, and is a vigorous grower. 

Blance double de Coubert is perhaps. the 
best of the white rugosa roses. The flowers 
are very large, double, and pure white. 
Mr. W. Paul compares the bud to that of 
tea rose ‘‘ Niphetos.”’ 

Calocarpa, a strong growing variety, par- 
ticularly attractive when carrying its fruits, 
which are scarlet aud borne in jarge clus- 
ters. Flowers single, rose colored Raised 


In the beauty. 


roses, 


by M. Bruant from rugosa and Bengal rose. 

Shedane Guinoisseau, flowers double, 
bright rose, and of large size. The fruit 

alsu is very handsome. A good variety. 

Comte d@’Epresmenil, one of the oldest 
garden varieties. A vigorous grower, with 
semi-double purplish-crimson flowers. — 

Flore plono, the flowers of this are very 
double, but not of the largest, and purplish- 
crimson. It is a grower of medium 
strength. 

Fimbriata was raised from rugosa crossed 
with Madame Abel Carriere, by M. Morlet 
in France. Flowers pure. white, petals 
fringed. An interesting and pretty plant. 

Germanica has pure white, very double 
flowers, similar to.those of Blanc double de 
Coubert ; habit also similar. 

Glabriuscula, flowers single, pink ; foliage 
dull green. 

Hargita, flowers double, bright rose. A 
hybrid with a tea rose. : 

Heterophylla. This is new to me this 
year, but is one of the most promising of 
the rugosa hybrids, It seems to be the re- 
sult of a cross with some. Polyantha rose. 
It has a free, graceful, spreading habit, 
and its flowers are pure white, double, and 
two inches across, 

Himnalayensis. (See flore pleno.) 

Iwara is a hybrid between R. multiflora 
and R. rugosa. It was introduced from 
Japav, and is probably a natural hybrid. 
Kluwers single, pure white, and small, but 
produced in lurge clusters, as in multiflora. 
lt is a shrub of free and graceful habit, but 
its flowers are short-lived, and few are open 
at one time. 

Jelina is probably a hybrid with some 
tea rose. This is not so strong-growing as: 
the majority. The flowers are double, and 
of a .ovely shade of deep rose. 

Kamtschatica, a wild variety of rugosa, 
with a strong habit and large leaves. 
Flowers single, dark rosy-crimson. Wood 
‘not so prickly as ordinary rugosa. Intro- 
duced in 1802. 

Lible, a hybrid with some tea rose, and 
one of the most robust of that group. 
Flowers single, vivid rose color. 

Madame Charles Fred Worth, a very 
distinct hybrid (probably with a H.P.) of 
erect and vigorous habits. The leaves are 
largest among the rugosa crosses. Flowers. 
very full and fragrant, crimson. 

Madame Georges Bruant. This beautiful 
variety is one of the best hnown of the 
rugosa hybrids. 1t is of vigorous growth 
and produces its large, double, pure white 
flowers in clusters. Tea Rose ‘‘ Sombreuil”’ 
is one parent. 

Mrs. Anthony Waterer, raised at the 
Knap Hill Nursery by crossing rugosa and 
General Jacqueminot. It is one of the best 
of this race, flowering with great profusion, 
and being one of the most fragrant of all 
Flowers crimson, semi-double. ~ 

Nitens, figured many years ago in the 
‘‘Botanical Register” (t. 824), I do not 
know if this be still in cultivation. It is 
allied to kamtschatica, but the leaves are 
shining on both surtaces. 

Rose Apple is most noteworthy on account 
of its very fine red fruits, but in habit, leaf, 
and flower is one of the most ornamental. 
Flowers semi-Jouble, satiny rose. 

Souvenir de Christophe Cuchet, a vigo- 
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rous, fine fruiting 
colored. | ee 
Souvenir de Pierre’ Leperdrieux, although 
similar in habit and foliage to Bolle Poite- 
vine and others, this is distinct in the dark 
shade of its flowers, which are deep rosy 
CTIMSUD eg ae ee 
‘Souvenir de Yeddo, flowers pink. S 
-Tamogled, a cross with a H.P. or a Tea 
rose; flowers rose. — eS eis: 
Thrusnelda is another Tea or H.P. hy- 
brid; flowers deep rose, . 
The following are rugosa hybrids in the 
collection at Kew, whose ‘parentage is 
known, but which have not yet been 
named :— aE. oh Pe 
Rugosa x General Jacqueminot.—An 
American hybrid wita he same parentage 
as Mrs. Anthony Waterer. It is, however, 
very different. 
of a rich crimson or carmine, not unlike 
that of Paul’s Carmine Pillar. A strong 
grower. eae 
Rugosa x macrophylla.--Habit tall and 
vigorous; flowers single pink. This has 
no particular merit. : 
Rugosa microphylla.—Rosa microphylla 
is fairly well known as a sturdy bush with 
pealing bark, large fragrant single flowers, 
and large, yellowish, very spiny fruits. This 
hybrid resembles it a great deal, but the 
flowers are much larger—between 4 inches 
and 5 inches across, It was sent to Kew 
by Mons. Maurice Vilmorin, and is one of 
the finest single roses. ! 
_ Rugosa x rubiginosa.—The Sweet Briar 
influence is seen in the smaller flowers of a 
pink color, and in the free graceful habit. 
_ Rugosa x Wichuraiana.—This is perhaps 
the most striking of all the rugosa hybrids. 
The parents are very dissimilar, yet its 
origin is unmistakeable. The flower is 24 
inches across, single, and of a lovely clear 
rose. The leaves, whilst they show rugosa 


variety ; flowers rose 


C 


in the wrinkled surface, are like Wichuriana 
, doubted whether it was worth planting. I 


in their glazed appearance. The habit is 
semi-prostrate and very vigorous, and the 
stems, are well-armed. This bybrid was 
raised in the United States.—‘‘The Gar- 
deners’ Magazine.” 


__ A HAMPSHIRE ROSE-HOUSE. 


By Arex. J. AxBvrTunor. 
_ 1 wish to describe a small rose-house 
which I built at this place six years ago, 
and which at the time of writing (May 10) 
isin bloom. The house is 24 ft. by 12 ft., 
outside measurement. On this point a mis- 
take was made by the builders, the inten- 
tion of Mr. Frank Cant, who kindly sup- 
plied the design, having been tkat the 
dimensions of the house should be 24 ft. by 
12 ft., inside measurement. This would 


hhave made a not inconsiderable difference 


ins the number of plants the house would 
accommodate. As it is, the house contains 
72 roses, of. which six are standards, six 
climbers, and the rest dwarfs. One of the 
climbers is the old Noisette rose Solfaterre. 
Another is Celine Forestier, both of which 
produce a very charming picture by the 


lavish abundance of their flowers. It is. 


mat: ly owing to the effect produced by the 
Solfaterre, when trained under the roof of 
the house, and having regard to the notion 
commonly entertained that this old rose has 


The flowers are siugle and’ 


now become practically worthless, that I am 
induced to write this paper. The Rev. A. 
Foster Melliar, in his otherwise excellent 
‘‘ Book of the Rose,’ describes Solfaterre as 


follows :—‘ Solfaterre (Boyan, 1845).—A_ 


Noisette of strong climbing growth, with 
large open loose blooms of little merit. It 
is tender, not so good as Lamarque, a poor 
autumnal, and’ would probably never have 
been heard of if it had been raised at a 
later date.” 

I feel sure that Mr. Foster Melliar would 
revise the foregoing opinion if be could see 
this rose with its £0 clusters of pale sulphur- 
yellow blcoms, as it hangs along the whole 
length of the eastern side of the house 
which I am now briefly describing. It is 
not an exhibition rose in the ordinary sense 
of the term; but the luxuriant growth and 
masses of flower constitute an exhibition in 
themselves, each individual rose opening 
widely, but compactly, and with much 
greater effect than the more sweet-scented 
Lamarque, with which Mr. Foster Melliar 
contrasts it unfavorably. Celine Forestier, 
which is elso trained under the roof, along 
the west -ide of the house, has only reached 
half the length of Solfaterre, but is flower- 
ing profusely with 35 clusters of yellow 
roses and innumerable buds. Another fea- 
ture in the rose-house is a plaut of L’Ideale, 
which has covered one of the supporting 
pillars at the south end of the centre bed, 
and flings about its gorgeously coloured buds 
and widely opened flowers in rampant pro- 
digality. 

In the transverse border at the south end 
there is a standard Madame de Watteville, 
which during the iast three years has been 
remarkable fur the size, color, and number 
of its flowers. To this rose hangs a tale. 
The plant arrived, to all appearance, seri- 
ously injured in the railway journey. A 
considerable portion of the bark had been 
scraped off the stock, and my gardener 


thereupon directed him to try an experiment 
which I had seen successfully adopted in 
connection with the manufacture of quinine 
on the Neilgherry Hills in India. This was 
to swathe the stems of the cinchona trees 
with moss, which was constantly wetted, 
until a fresh surface of bark had formed. 
This process was applied to the injured 
stock of the rose in question. It was per- 
fectly successful, and subsequently, a year 
or two ago, the same process was adopted 
with an equally satisfactory result in the 
case of the Solfaterre, which had become 
cankered at the junction of the stock aud 
the scion. Other very successful standards 
are Medea, with 12 beautiful blooms, Sou- 
veuir @’un Ami, with 35 blooms, and La- 
marge, with 20 very sweet-sceuted clusters 
‘and many vigorous buds. 

Nearly all the roses in the rose-house are 
either Teas or Noisettes ; the exceptions be- 
ing General Jacqueminot, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Pride of Waltham, Caroline Tes- 
tout, and Mrs. W. J. Grant, the three last 
of which are Hybrid Teas. Among those 
in great beauty are Jules Finger, with three 
perfect flowers, Madame Hoste, with same 
number, The Queen, Euchantress, Comtesse 
Panisse, which, however, appears to be a 
very shy bloomer, but like Antoine Rivoire 


is a model, both as regards color, shape, - 
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and substance, when it does flower. Special 
mention must be made of Perle des Jardins, 
Sunset, and Madame Chedane Guinnoisseau, 
all very free flowerers, and covered just now 
with their bright yellow blooms. Empress 
Alexandra of Russia, which has only beer 


recently planted, promises well. None ie 


more free-fluwering than Madame Lambard, 
but a sunuy morning, in spite of careful 
shading, speedily impairs the beauty of its 
charming rosy buds. Mrs. W. J. Grant ie 
a next door neighbor to Comtesse Panisse, 
and the contrast of coloring between the 
two has been much admired. Another 
very charming yellow rose is Grande 
Duchesse Adelaide de Luxembourg whick, 
notwiiastanding the inordinate length of ite 
name, is well worth eultivating. Amazon 
is another very beautiful yellow rose. 

I must remark, in conclusion, that the 
roof of the house is moveable, and is alwaye 
taken off from June to September, thus 
affording a natural supply of air and of the 


rain of heaven during the hotter months of , 


the year. All the roses are planted in the 
ground. Among them is a Marechal Niek 
growing on its own roots, which promises te 
finish the decoration of the western side of 
the rose-house.—'‘ Gardeners’ Magazine.” 


AN ENGLISH ROSE GARDEN. 


The beds are of a size proportionate to 
the area of the garden, the dimensions 
heing 48 feet in length by 18 feet in width, 
and they are divided longitudinally and 
laterally by grass alleys 10 feet wide. Hack 
alley has at its southern end a bower of 
Roses, these bowers being 10 feet wide by 
9 feet deep, and they are connected by # 
hedge formed by Langworth Rambler, 
which, although not long planted, 1s grow~ 
ing vigorously, and producing a profusion: 
of flowers. Along the grass alley and the 
outer row of beds are handsome pyramidak 
specimens of golden yews, which here take 
on a color of surpassing richness, and in 
the other alleys are pillars of Roses, whick 
are very effective, aud afford object lessons 
of much value. The herculean task which 
has been accomplished in forming this 
magnificent garden can only be fully ap- 


- preciated by those who have had an oppor— 


tunity of seeing it and know something of 
the food requirements of Roses. We are 


told by the exponents of rose culture to — 


plant in deep holding loam, and better ad- 


vioe could not be given. 


ao 


But here the soik } 


is extremely shallow and very light, and — 
rests upon a solid bed of chalk of enormous — 


‘thickness, and the fact was recognised at 
the commencement that to ensure any con- 
siderable degree of success it would be 
necessary to male the beds with soil from & 
distance. Consequently in their formation 
and the preparation of the stations for the 
pillars the few inches of 6 il on the surface 
was removed and put on one side, and the 
chalk excavated to a depth of 18 inches. 
Loam was carted in, and the beds made up 
with it and that removed from the surface. 
Farmyard and stable manure was mixed 
with the soil in considerable proportions, 
and this it need hardly be said has been 
liberally used since for mulching and a3 a 
top dressing. Were not every Bresanian 
taken to conserve the moisture and maintaim 
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the food supply it would be impossible to 
Maintain in such soil the vigor for which 
the whole of the occupants of the beds are 
aemarkable. ; 

The pillars of Roses which so greatly en- 

ance the general. effect are well deserving 
wi special mention, for they teach one or 
zwo lessons that are of much importance by 
weason of their having been learnt in the 
school of experience. Comparatively few of 
the Roses that are frequently recommended 
for pillars are, in Mr. Tate’s opinion, suit- 
able for the purpose. Some lack the 
requisite degree’ of vigor, others haye a 
peculiarity of growth which renders it 
difficult to keep the pillars weil furnished 
after having been planted a few years, 
while in the case of a few the flowering 
season is of too brief a duration. ‘Lhe best 
of the comparatively large number of 
warieties that have been subjected to a 
thorough trial here are, in Mr. Tate’s 
pinion, Allister Stella Gray, a free-bloom- 
2ng noisette; Aimee Vibert, one of the 
eldest of the small flowered varieties of 
a@candent habit; Reine Olga de Wurtem- 
iberg, one of the most effective of the strong 
wrowers, when at its best, as is the case 
here; Crimson and Longworth Ramblers, 
WMyrianthes Renoncle, and Carmine Pillar. 
his is a small selection, but those who fol- 
Tow it will have no cause for regret. Three 
plants are used in the formation of each 
gular, and the growths are trained to a 
fzamework formed with iron rods fixed at 
either end in a stout iron ring, that at the 
base being five feet or so in diameter, and 
that at the top about two feet. Means are, 
wf course, provided for fixing the frames 
securely in the ground, and with reference 
40 their form it may be said that by having 
them wider at the base than at the apex 
the whole of the plants is fully exposed to 
atmospheric influences. Some more pillars 
that are in process of formation have a 
still wider, base than is here mentioned 
svithout any increase in the top ring, and 
tho experiment is of much interest, it being 
“oi considerable practical importance to de- 
termine how wide an angle may be 
avpied while still retaining the pillar 
form. The arches or bowers are immensely 
attractive, as also is the pavilion, which 
forms such a conspicuous object, and these 
are chiefly clothed with the varieties men- 
@ioned as having been used in the formation 
ot the pillars. The only additional variety 
as The Garland, a variety of great excel- 
Fence; in some cases two varieties are 
trained over each arch or bower, and for 
draping the pavilion Crimson Rambler, 
MMyrianthes Renoncle, and Aimee Vibert 
ware employed. 

The beds of exhibition Roses contaln 
dwarfs, standards, and half-standards, each 
‘bed being limited io one form of tree, and 
@ome are wholly occupied by one variety, 
while others contain several varieties, but 
an all cases the several classes are kept dis- 
‘tinct. Special note was made of a bed of 
standards of La France, because of ‘the 
profusion and high quality of the flowers, 
sand it may be mentioned in this connection 
that much finer blooms aro obtained from 
standards and half-standards than dwarfs, 
A bed of Mis. J. Laing was also very at- 
‘tractive, and some dozeus of blooms might 
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have been cut that would have rendered 


good service in a close competition. Large 
numbers of exhibition varieties are also 
growp near the kitchen garden, and in 
those quarters and in the Rose gardens | 
were many superbly developed blooms of 
such fine varieties as Captain Hayward;. - 
Ulrich Brunner, Duchess of Albany, Gus- 
tave Piganeau, Dr. Sewell, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Margaret Boudet, Princess Beatrice 
(uncertain, but very fine when caught at its 
best), Madame Cusin, Madame Lambard, 
Anna Ollivier, Bridesmaid, Madame Cochet, 
Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Mrs, Sharman 
Crawford, Gabriel Luizet,- Fisher Holmes, 
Horace Vernet, Suzanne Marie Rodoca- 
nachi, Caroline Kuster, aud Madame Hoste. 

1n the section of the Rose garden devoted 
to garden Roses straight lines have been 
avoided, and the beds are of varying forms 
and sizes and so disposed as to produce a 
picturesque effect. The beds are throughout 
of large size, and in the majority of cases 
the varieties uccupying each bed is limited 
to two or three, the circles round which the 
several groups of beds radiate containing 
hut one variety only.. The beds alonyside 
the central ailey are chiefly filled with the 
rather tall growers, such as Rusa Mundi, 
remarkable for its bright, glossy, even foli- 
age; R. rubrifolia, a purple-leaved species, 
so val able for the supply of sprays of 
foliage for associating with the blooms of 
the teas in decorations; Bardou, Job, 
Allister, Stella Gray, Gustave Regis, Reine 
Olga de Wurtemberg, Moschata uvivea, 
Thalia and Aglaia, two rambling Roses of 
great beauty, and Hebe’s Lip. In cther 
beds are gioricus beds of Rosa Mundi, 
Augustine Guinoiseau, Fellenb rg, Madame 
Alfred Carriere, Dr. Rouges, Mrs. Paul, 
Cramois, Ebloussant, L’Ideal, Madame 
Pierre Cochet, which may be described as a 
highly refined William Allen Richardson ; 
Royal Scarlet, Bouquet d’Or, Rosa Pissardi, 
Madame Chedane Guinoiseau, Red Damask, 
Marquis de Balbainie, R. macrantha, one 
of the finest of the single Roses, Ma 
Capucin, Papa Gontier, Buinbow, Gloire 
des Rosomaues, Gloire Lyonnais, Boule de 
Neige, Grace Darling, Camvens, Madame 
Eugene Ressal, Beaute Inconstante, Celine 
Forestier, and Isabella Sprunt. ‘Then of- 
the small flowered Polyantha group, 
Mignonette, Anna Maria Mortravel, and 
Etoile d’Or were conspicuous by reason of 
the profusion of their flowers aud pleasing 
colors. 

There is no occasion fur giving descrip- 
tion of the varieties enumerated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, for they are mostly well 
known, and the classes to which they belong 
and the colors can be readily ascertained by 
referring to a good trade catalogue. They 
are enumerated because of their effective- 
ness when in bloom and continuity of 
flowering. Mr. Tate regards a . perpetual 
habit as of prime iuportance in Roses 
especially grown for garden decoration, and _ 
has endeavored to limit the varieties in the 
section of the garden devoted to garden 
Roses to those which bloom during the 
greater part of the summer and autumn, 
and the names of those which have been 
found to give the best results can hardly 
fail to be useful.—‘ Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine.” 
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A NEW TYPE OF AMERICAN 
ROSE. 


At the twentieth annual meeting of the 
Society of American Florists and Orna- 
ment Horticulturists, reported in the 
“Florists’ Exchange,” ‘Mr. E. G. Hill read 
a paper upon “The Development of a new 
type of American roses,” and his remarks 
upon hybridising are worth noting by Aus- 
tralian. growers. He said: 

There are a number of distinct species 
of roses that should, and no doubt will, be 
tried for hybridising; first, I would name 
Rosa rugosa. While this species might 
not give us texture of bloom, there could 
be no doubt but that its offspring would 
have disease-resisting foliage, and a pro- 
bability of hardiness sufficient to withstand. 
This should be tried persis- 
tently, using pollen from our best Hybrid 
Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals and teas, using 
the rugosa as the seed-bearing plant; and 
while it would require a long line of cross- 
ing and crossing back, I have little doubt 
but that from this source can finally be 
secured our coveted type which would 
supply our northern gardens with an ideal 
rose. 

Bruant, Cochet, Muller, Wimtzer, and 
others have made a start in this direction. 
We have Bruant’s cross between, rugosa 
and Niphetos, named Mme. Georges 
Bruant; this variety has the lengthened 
bud of Niphetos, showing distinctly the 
influence of the tea variety. 

Blane double de Courbet is a charming 
shrub for lawn decoration and a most. jpro- 
mising subject. for cross-fertilization ; Con- 
rad FF, Meyer is a variety which has had 
transmitted much of the fulness and color 
of the male parent, which is said to be 
Gloire de Dijon. Atropurpurea, one of 
George Paul’s hybrid rugosas, will furnish 
the dark tints in any color scheme devised 
or planned. Sir Thomas Tipton, an Ame- 
rican hybrid, introduced by Conrad anc 
Jones, is said to possess many exeellent - 
characteristics. 

I mention the above, believing them to 
be the most useful of the rugosa hybrids 
and having made the most distinct breaks 
from. rugosa proper. ; 

“Other rugosa hybrids are Philemon, 
Cochet, Alice Aldrich, Belle Poitevine, 
Mme. Worth, Calocarpa, Rose Apples, 
Chedane Guinnoisseau, Christopher 
Cochet, and Pierre Leperdrieux, and these 
are notall. They are enumerated to show 
what has been done with this type, and as 
a reminder that the hybridist need not 
go back to the original, but can use some 
of the fine breaks already made. 

I wish to reiterate the previous state- 
ment, that I firmly believe that immunity 
from the disease known as “black spot” 
must come through an infusion, of rugosa 
blood, and I would further state that your” 
essayist is not speaking from practical ex- 
perience in the matter of crossing the pre- 
sent popular varieties of roses with the 
rugosas, as his efforts have been more 
largely made in trying to,secure new sorts 
suitable for forcing under glass. 

Other species of roses may offer as fruit- 
ful a field for the hybridist as the rugosa, 
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and why not try what can be done with 
our native American species! The climb- 
ing, prairie types were secured from. this 
source, and they certainly possess hardi- 
ness in connection with a fair amount .of 
fulness—tawo distinct qualities essential to 
the new type. 

American hybridists have given us many 
charming Wichuraiana crosses, and fine re- 
sults‘ have crowned the efforts of Messrs. 
Van Fleet, Manda, Walsh, Perkms, and 
Dawson. The serious question. often pro- 
pounded is, “Are they hardy?’ Sometimes 
they winter perfectly, and again an occa- 
sional season finds them killed back severe- 
ly. Your essayist has not had long enough 
experience with outdoor-grown: stock 
Dorothy Perkins,-The Farquhar, W.... ©. 
Began, Manda’s Triumph, and other Wichu- 
‘raiana crosses to speak with certainty as to 
their hardiness, but’ he believes that it is 
affirmed of them. by. their raisers. 

Crimson Rambler is at once the most 
unique and the most satisfactory rose 
grown in the northern half of our country ; 
no other rose can dispute with it the right 
to a first place in general popularity with 
the American people, for porch and pillar 
purposes. The wide dissemination of the 
rose, its tremendous sale the present sea- 
son, and the prospective demand for future 
planting, exceed that of any other rose in- 
troduced into American gardens. 

Experiments at Richmond (Ind.) with 
this variety tend to strengthen the opinion 
that a few years will give us white, blush, 
and intermediate. shades inj this particu- 
larly interesting rose. . To be sure, we 
have had Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne, 
but between these and Turner’s Crimson 
Rambler there is a wide difference of cha- 
racter. 

To secure the new type of garden rose 
outlined will necessitate careful, painstak- 
ing labor extending over a long period. 
One year or tivo will not bring it to us. It 
has taken a full third of a century to bring 
the hybrid tea to its present stage of de- 
velopment, it is a long stride from An- 
-toine Verdier, Mile. Bonnaire, and La 
France, to the family as it is composed 
today. It might be mentioned in pass 
ing that the three varieties named above 
were the result of accidental insect polleni- 
zation. The evolution of the hybrid tea 
’ class is mentioned simply to show that time 
_and patience are prime factors in creating 
_ and perfecting a new type. 

We, the members of this society, might 
earnestly question as to how we can best 
aid in a consummation so earnestly desired, 
so necessary to the widening popularity of 
the rose in our American gardens. En- 
thustastic, personal effort must be the 
groundwork of the movement, which may 
he encouraged by the award of the society's 
medal to meritorious seedlings whose con- 


stitution and texture of bloom make them ~ 


desirable additions to our outdoor roses. 
As indicated previously, the 


this has been the aim, several very promis- 
ing varieties, other than forcingesorts, have 


efforts at’ 
Richmond have all been made in the inte-* 
yest of winter-blooming sorts, and while 


been produced, which are now being tested. 
as garden varieties. 

The florists of America have been: noto- 
riously lax as a profession, in their efforts 
to improve the rose, nearly all our finest: 
varieties being of foreign origin, and while 
we may rightly covet the honor of produc- 
ing something fine and grand, we have been 
exceedingly blameworthy in. sanctioning 
the act which robbed an eminent French: 
rosarian of his honors, when we allowed 
the renaming of Mme. Ferdinand; Jamin, 
calling it American Beauty. 

“We have the genius and talent to pro- 
duce an American type of rose if ow mem- 
bers will hut apply themselves to the task 
at hand. | Shall we attempt this work, or 
shall we go on in the old way, trusting to 
luck and to the products of foreign. skill 
to supply us with roses suitable for our 
own gardens and homes? ’ 


CARNATIONS, CLOVES, PICOTEES, 
AND PINKS. ; 


.. By Atrxis L. Horrze. 

These flowers undoubtedly rank next to 
the floral queen, the Rose, in popularity. 
~They have a great range of colors, and 
most of them are brilliant in hue. Amateurs 
should have this flower always with them, 
as nothing is more snitable for the button- 
hole than a good Carnation backed by a 
little of its own foliage; and as cut flowers 
for various decoration purposes they are 
incomparable. Some people even prefer 
the spicy odor of the Clove Carnation to the 
less pronounced scent of thé Rose.’ The 
Carnation genus is so extensive that it’ has 
been found convenient to divide it into éec- 
tions and sub-sections. It is now a difficult 
thing to define the difference between Pinks, 
Picotees, and Carnations, és the frontier 
lines hetween the Vicotee and Caraation 
‘kingdoms Have, by intercrossing, become so 
uncertain that it requires ‘an’ expert to 
“assign many of the modern ‘acquisitions to 
their proper sphere. However, broadly 
speaking, the chief difference between the 
Carnation and the Picoteeis that the former 
has a ground color on which’ some.other 
shade or tint is painted, so to’say, in un- 
equal-stripes running from the centre to the 
outer edge, called by gardeners flaking, 
while the Picotee has a pure groand. of 
white or yellow, the other tints being con- 
fined to the outer edge. of the p-tals in 
either a broad band or a mere line of color 
of eqnal tint and breadth, sometimes 
radiatiog inwards. Carnations are classified 
as selfs, flakes, bizarres, tree, fancies, Mar- 
garets, Malmaison, and others. Soelfs are 
composed of flowers of one uniform color 
throuzhout, without marks and without 


_sbadings. Among these will be found the 


very b st for ordinary purposes, as they are 
generally free growers, hardy, and, “as a 
rule, the most fragrant. Flakes ara those 
-which have the ground enlor of white or 
yellow, etc., striped lengthwise with one 
color only. Bizarres’ are those which’ have 
a pure ground as in the flakes, but marked 
‘and flaked by two or’ three colors: ~The 
edges of the petals of- Carnations:'are 


Smooth; those of the Pink’ are generally 


jagged or notched. Vicotees, which are the 
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hardiest, are only bordered with a narrow 
margin of some dark color, or spotted with: 
very small and almost imperceptible dots. 
Picotees are also divided into light and 
heavy edged varieties. | Pinks ‘are distinct. 
fromthe above in having whatis:commonly 
termed ‘“ eyes,” which are for tiie most pare 
dark, and ‘sometimes: havea -zonb of the 
same color as'the eye midway between the 
base ofthe petals or eye and the edye. ‘Lha 
Clove has’a larger blossom, and emits « 
‘pungent and delicious odor. I have uu yet 
exhausted: the list of varieties: into whict 
these: flowers are diyided,. for: there ie 
another branch of this family, a giant class 

called, (from) the name of the originaE 
variety, Souvenir de la Malmaison) the 
‘Malmaison’ Carnation, which” calls fort 
general admiration. They are’ strong.y 
clove scented, easily managed, tree flowe:— 
ing, and form excellent subjects® tor ‘the 
border or in beds by themseélves: Souve; = 
_de“la Malmaison, thé’ old favotites is euit 
blush volor, with blooms as'large as a fult— 
blown Rose, ‘but the’ newer -introduction, 


_ “Princess of Wales (rése' pink) is gradually 


but''surely displacing iti» Margarete” ace 
‘supposed to be hybrids: between the Cama- 


(tion and the Indian’-Pink (Dianthus sinen- 
Sis). '" Though-rarely ‘out of flower, they-are. 


as a rule, deficient in substance and odor. 


“Writing of Indian Pinks brings to. my mind 


the Japanese Pinks’ (Danthus. Hedwogii} & 
racé of very large-flowering, brilliantly- 
colored, half-hardy annuals. which everyone 


“should grow, as they are useful alike for 


beds or borders and are lasting and effec- 
tive as cut flowers. The name. Dianthes 
signifies ‘Flower of the Gods.” Criterion 
of a good Carnation —The stem should’ be: 
strong, tall, and erect, about 24 in: high. 


‘The flower stalks should be strong ‘and 
elastic and of a proportionate height. “The 


éorolla, or fluwer, should ‘be “about 2 
inches in diameter, not less, Consisting 
of large, well-forméd ‘petals,’ bit hot 


_too “Many to give it a crowded /ap— 


pearance, nor so few as ‘to make it appear 


‘empty. These should be long, broady'and 


substantial, the largest on ‘the outside and 


_gradually decreasing in size to the céitre. 


Dhe'petals shuuld be regularly disposed and 


“nearly flat, with’ edges free from >notches,. 
“fringe; or ‘indéiitiire of any. kind.--‘The 
’ calyx should be about an-inch in length 

‘ terminating with broad points... Whatever 
» the colors may be they shuuld be clear and 


distinct, aud disposed in: long, regular 
stripes, broadest at the margin of eaclr 
petal and graduaily becoming narrower as 
they approach ihe base of the petals an€é 
terminating in “a~fiue point. However, of 
late these rules have been very niteck 
relaxed —‘! Mount Barker Vourier 2. 


PRESERVING VARIOUS SEEDS FOR 
SOW EN Go ae ane 
One of the mysteries which beginners 
meet with in the sowing of tree and'shrule 
seeds is why. there is so much more dif 
culty in raising seedlings from them: thar 
from vegetable or flower seeds. - -They ob- 


tain their supply. of flower and vegetable 


seeds, sow them, and they grow. Let it he 


tree seeds, and. the result) is not as satis 


factory. What quite different treatment 
18 required in the preservation of tree scede 
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as well known to the nurserymen who have 
ane handling of them. Take, for example, 
seeds with a pulpy covering, such as the 
Bolly, magnolia, silver thorn, cherry, and 
the like. This pulp needs being freed from 
ithe seeds as soon as can be after the seeds 
are ripe, and then the seed proper placed 
an moist earth or sown. At times the seeds, 
pulp on, are thrown into a heap to rot. 
This should not be, at least, not for any 
fength of time. The chemical changes 
iu decaying pulp act injuriously on the 
seeds, destroying them oftener than not. 
A soaking of the pulpy seeds for a day or 
so, to soften the outer covering, is well, to 
be followed by immediate washing. The 
sewing of the seeds, pulp on, is sometimes 
practised, but it is not to be recommend- 
ed; getting the pulp off first is better. 

It is an erroneous idea that so long as 
#he pulp, or outer covering, is on the seeds 
‘hey are in good condition for sowing. Pos- 
gsiubly in some cases it may be so, but seeds 
so kept, say from autumn until spring. 
have rot proved satisfactory subjects for 
sowing. After a good many years of ex- 
perience. with seeds, I consider the best of 
alll ways tobe the immediate cleaning away 
@f the pulp, and the mixing of the seeds 
with damp earth until sown. 

Many would think that such bony seeds 
zs those of dogwood, cherry, plum, peach, 
and the like, would not lose vitality 
quickly; but they do, if not kept moist. 


“The soaking of such seeds in water to bring _ 


#hem back to life is futile; if too much 
divied, they are done for. PES 
' In the case of the holly it is the custom 
an Europe to throw them in heaps mixed 
with soil, to rot the pulp; in these heaps 
Shey remain a year. _ The action of the 
seal on the sceds no doubt prevents injury 
dxom the decaying pulp, but it would be 
etter to save the time ocupied in the rot- 
ftimy. by washing it off after a few days’ 
soaking in water, : 
The admonition must be given to pre- 
erve moist all seeds, excepting those of a 
ecniferous nature, from the time they are 
ogathered until sown. With many, and pro- 
‘ably nearly all, the keeping of the seeds 
“Gn a slightly moist: building would answer ; 
‘Sat it would not be the equal of mixing 
#hem with soil: : 


- ULTIVATION OF THE PELAR- 
cease * GONTUM, 
By Joun Eversst. » 
I will endeavor to jot down a few facts 
earned from my own experience. They 
‘fare a valuable and hardy class of plant, and 
“I think there ‘is scarcely any one class so 
“showy in its various coléf¥ or so interest- 
; ‘as a collection as thege- when: in bloom. 
~ class them together as Shows, Fancies, 
Small-flowering, and Regals..: They all re- 
squire about the sanie treatment in ‘cultiva- 
“%bion, but most of the Fanciés’are tle easiest 
%o manage; they are the most flomferous, 
but nét so showy in themselves as the other 
warieties. To make it properly understood 
* @ think it best to begin with thd soils @ I 
wonsider that the soil best adapted for Pel- 
gargoniums should consist of one-third good 


. 


turfy loam pulled in pieces; black soil or 
peat (being a substitute for leaf-mould) ; 
and one-third well-rotted cow manure, with 
a dash or two of chemical manure, which 
gives a rich healthy green look. When 
these are well mixed together the soil is 
ready for use. I do not use sand, as it is 
not wanted; and another reason is that 
the tender roots in working through sharp 
sand get bruised. There is this objection 
to sand, that the soil, being open, it re- 
quires so much more watering, which runs 
the strength out of it. Many gardeners 
are‘ of opinion that one potting is sufficient, 
but I believe in second potting. Pick out 
nice sturdy young plants from the rooted 
cuttings in. 4-in. pots, and for the first shift 
they should be put in 6-in. pots. See that 


‘the drainage is good before setting the 


plant in the pot ; put in a little rough moss 
or cocoanut fibre on the dramage, then 
throw in some soil ; cram down well, add a 
little more loose soil, and then set the plant 
in. Itshould be sufficiently below the rim 
of the pot'to allow a layer of soil over the 
ball, leaving J in. for watering. A ram- 
ming-stick should be used, one end being 
flat and the other round and level. Palar- 
goniums should be potted very firmly. The 
second shift should be into eight or nine 


inch pots, thoroughly cléan, these being 


large enough to grow on,a good plant. Use 
the same soil. Before placing in the plant 


throw in a handful of bonedust, as this is 


an excellent thing for bringing color in the 
flower. See that the plants are well 
ready for their potting up. They should 
not be left to get at all pot-bound; but 
if pot-bound separate the roots carefully 
with a pointed stick, so that the plant: will 
not lose much time in getting a fresh start. 
After this potting good attention should be 
paid to the tying-out and stopping of the 
shoots. Short sticks can be used for a 
a time, and then a wire frame can be plac- 
ed around the pot. If this is properly 
carried out, there are not many sorts which 
would require the knife much the next 
season. Smoke them once a week if there 


are any signs of fly. 


Warerinc.—This is an important mat- 
ter, and is not always properly managed. 


There are many bad effects caused through 
“mistakes in watering. If over-watered 


plants become very sickly, and remain at a 
standstill for some time, and the foliage 
becomes spotted and unhealthy, some 
growers tap each pot with the knuckle, and 
it is astonishing how soon one gets used 
to the ring, and is enabled to tell whether 
the plant requires watering. White on, the 
foliage is often’ caused by sudden. changes, 
and by the water resting on the- foliage 
when the sun is shining powerfully on the 
plants, or too strong manure water will 
have the same effect. Do not apply 
m>nure water for a week or so after freshly 
potting, especially when potted the first 
time. - Care-should be taken when plants 
are setting their bloom to be very sparing 
with manure water, ax when hurried on in 


this stage the pips will turn yellow and | 


drop, or when opened they will be deform- 
ed. When the plants are in bloom dis- 
continue manure watering altogether, as 


_the pores open. 


fany, calico, &e. 


high. 


varieties. 


the fowers will last much longer; syring- 
ing overhead once or twice a week late in 
the afternoon keeps the foliage clean and 
Choose a dry day for 
syringing. The house most suitable for 
growing is a low span-roofed one; the 
plants being close to tha glass, they can be 
grown dwarf.. If beds or benches are not 
high enough for the plants they can be 
raised on pots, and also when coming into 
bloom can be lowered to draw the flower 
well above the foliage if required. Allow 
plenty air night and day. 

Suapinc.—We cannot get all through 
the season without shading a little. There 
are different shades used—whitewash, tif- 
Calico with rollers is a 
good shade, as it can be worked to suit 
the weather. There is one great fault in 
using blinds on houses—they are rolled 
down flat on the glass, the circulation of 
air is stopped, and the glass becomes very 
hot and hurtful to the plants. I should re- 
commend to have rollers mounted on a rod 
about 9 in. above the glass, giving space for 
air between the blind and the glass. After 
these plants go out of flower they can be 
turned outside. Choose rather a shady 
vlace for a few days, and then afterwards 
expose them in the sun, still giving them 
water. They are often neglected and 
dried off so suddenly that many die. Pelar-. 
goniums should be cut back early in-March, 
and they are then ready for a new start. 
The cutting back should be done with care. 
Where they have been allowed to grow up. 
rank shoots they have a hard struggle to 
break when they should be only 6 or 7 in. 
When a plant has been properly 
grown and tied out the knife need only be 
used to thin out and tip back shoots. This 
should be done when the wood is thoroughly 
ripe and the weather still and dry; put 
them in a shadehouse, and sprinkle light- 
ly twice a day until they break nicely. 
Then they can be brought into the house, 
and will soon be ready for shaking out and, 
fresh potting. The roots can be pruned 
back a little where they are strong. Pelar- 
goniums are easily propagated by cuttings, 
and some of the weaker kinds of the 
Fancies are better grafted on the Show 
‘To make good plants this 
should be done after being cut. down, when 
the sap is rising. There are many good 
voints to consider if intending to show at 
exhibitions. Some,sorts are not worthy, 
having a bad habit of growth or being shy 
in flowering. The pollen should be re- 
moved to keep the flower clean, and some 
gum dropped into the calyx to keep the 
petals from. dropping. - 


GROWING PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

Although it is proverbially lost trouble 
to argue upon matters of taste, no culti- 
vated eye will do other than admit that. 
the most charming form of every plant is 
that with which unaided Naiture has en- 
dowed it in congenial habitats, where it. 


can fully develop itself. Under such condi- 


tions we can see with what exquisite nicety 
all its parts have been shaped and adjust- 
ed to further the vital purposes of growth 
and reproduction, and by studying this, 
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a profitable lesson may be learnt as to their 
better treatment under the artificial con- 
ditions of culture. It is far too often over- 
looked that it ig not merely the flowers 
which Nature has rendered: attractive, but 
that there is a subtle harmony between 
these and the foliage and general habits 
of the plant which renders the whole a 


thing of beauty. In foliage plants, especi- _ 


ally such as are grown entirely for the 
charm of their leaves and general elegance, 
we see this element displayed, but in ama- 
teur hands it is but too frequently the case 
that an utter ignorance of the laws of 
growth leads to an equally utter marring 
of the natural grace. In rooms, for in- 
stance, the fact that all plants must per- 
force grow towards the light is totally 
ignored, and the window specimen is there- 
fore constantly being twisted and turned 
to show its best side to the room, with the 
inevitable result of contorted foliage in 
its constant endeavors at impossible read- 
justment. Nature, hitherto, despite her 
marvellous inventiveness, has failed to pro- 
duce swivel-rooted plants capable of re- 
volving and presenting themselves to dif- 
ferent points of the compass as the con- 


ventional, pot plant is often forced ta do — 


by itsowner. Although most of the hard 
and. fast lines between animals and. plants 
have been broken down by the: biologist, 
we may still accept*the fact that plants, as 
as rule, are fixtures, and this being so, the 
more we recognise it in culture, the less 
we are liable to err, and in point of fact 
the only way to grow a room plant well is 
to rigidly adhere to the rule of always keep- 
ing the same side towards the light, iden- 
tifying such side by a mark or tally. We 
recently saw a robust specimen’ of Asple- 
nium bulbiferum in a lady’s window which 
resembled a Medusa’s head, a tangle of 
snakes, rather than a graceful fern; and 
on enquiry we found some genius had told 
the lady that the proper way to make all- 
round plants was to turn them partly 
round once a day, which she had religiously 
done, with this inevitably weird effect. The 
unfolding young fronds, stiffening their 
stalks as they unrolled, had fixed each 
day’s growth at a different angle, and as 
this affected not merely the main frond 
stalks, but also all the secondary ones, 
the final result may be conceived. One 
great and essential need for proper and 
graceful development of all plants is ade- 
quate room and light. It is perfectly 
true that in the struggle for existence 
under purely natural conditions few plants 
obtain unhindered elbow-room, and: hence 
in this respect we may afford them under 
artificial, or garden, culture a great ad- 
vantage over their wild prototypes. In 
the large majority of cases, however, we 
_err in the opposite direction by crowding 
diverse plants even more closely together 
than Nature does, ag the manured soil of 
a properly kept garden naturally induces 
a lusher growth. In the wild forest we 
may see many a monarch of the woods who, 
in the course of centuries, has made room 
for himself, but the traces of the struggle 
are plain enough in gnarled and twisted 


branches, and irregular extension, and we 
perceive that if we want to fully appre- 
ciate such a tree at its best, we must seek 
it standing in solitary state in some park 
where all essentials of growth exist, and 
none of the drawbacks of a constant 
struggle to obtain them. 


AUSTRIAN BRIERS. 
It must be extremely pleasant when 
wandering in the Tyrol or Austrian Alps 
to come across a large bush of the Austrian 
“Brier, enwreathed in its rich golden or bril- 
lant copper-colored, elegantly formed 
flowers; whether the bushes be bearing 
copper-colored or yellow flowers, or pro- 
bably a mixture of the two, they possibly 
may be exceedingly beautiful. I have not 
explored these regions, but I have hunted 
roses in the Valois, and they have been 
_ disappointing, for they have not been ‘sa 
good as when under cultivation. So it is, 
probably, with! the Austeian briery the 
good soil and cultivation promotes the pro- 
duction of long shoots, which in the follow- 
ing year bear finely developed flowers to 
their whole length, as depicted in the ac- 
companying illustralion. 

The secret of their successful growth’ is 
to encourage the development of the shoots 
which are produced after flowering. If the 
plants are so cultivated as to produce full- 
sized shoots and the proper ripening of the 
wood, then refrain from pruning the shoots 
back, but bend them over and. cut out the 
two-year-old wood. They make pretty stan- 
dards, as so well exemplified in many gar- 
dens, and under favorable conditions they 
bloom satisfactorily. They, however, are 
seen to the best advantage when standards 
are formed by running up shoots from 
dwarf plants, the slender stem lending 
grace to the tree. There is no special diffi- 
culty in the production of specimens of this 
kind, the chief point being, of course, to 
commence with a vigorous dwarf that will 
produce a comparatively strong shoot. 

‘The flowers of the Austrian briers are 
single, and charming in color, one variety 
producing bright yellow flowers, while those 
of the other are bright coppery-orange. 
_ They bloom earty in the season, and last for 

a fair length of time, and are then over. 
The late Lord Petizance used the copper- 
colored form in raising his sweet-brier hy- 
brids, and succeeded in obtaining one or 
two very attractively-colored sweet-briers, 
but they do not equal the Austrian cop- 
per in brilliancy. There are two double 
forms, one being known as the Persian Yel- 
low and the other as Harrison’s Brier. 
They are both fairly double, and the last- 
named is rather the richest in color. Both 
are effective in. cluster; rather beautiful 
as individual flowers. The Scoteh Rosa 
spinoissima must be very closely allied to 
the Austrian briers, for the Double Yellow 
Scotch is very similar in appearance to 
Harvisoni. Its mid-Asian ally has flowered 
with me for the first time this season. This 
is known as Rosa Alberti, and is one of 
Mr. Albert Regel’s introductions from the 
mid-Asian plateau. 
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OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
By W. J. ALLEN. 

Up to the time of writing these notes the 
rainfall in many districts has been varg 
light during the last two months, and there 
are very few places away from the coastak 
districts where the subsoil has had @ 
thorough soaking. It therefore behoves 
the orchardist to give the cultivation of the 
soil every attention, in order to cunserve a¢ 
much as possible of the moistnre which has 
already fallen, or may fall, if he hopes. te 
see the fruit trees carry their crops toe 
maturity. 

Every orchardist should have the plough- 
ing comple:ed by this month, aud ihe o.sik 
around the trees should have been. welE 
loosened up with either the fork-hov vr 
garden fork, thus putting this portion of 
the soil which cannot be worked with th 
cultivator into perfect condition. 

All apple and pear trees should havea 
thorough spraying with either arsenite of 
soda or Paris green solution. If ic is 
desired to add bluestone to the arsenite of 
soda solution, 3 lb. of bluestone may be: 
dissolved in 1 gallon of hot water, and 
when thoroughly dissolved can be made ug 
to 20 gallons by the addition of more water... 
Now take.) pint of the stock solution and. 
dilute to 20 gallons with water tu which & 
lb. of fresh slaked lime has been added, 
and pour this into the bluestone mixture, 
thus making the whole up to 40 ygativiis. 

The Paris green may be mixed as fol- 
lows :—Mix 3 ounces of Paris green with: & 
little water su as to bring it to a paste as It 
mixing mustard, and to this ad? 3 tb of 
best quicklime; then dilute to 40, but if 
bluestone is to be added to this mixture it 
will be necessary to add 4 lb. of lime to the 
Paris green and dilute to only 20 gallons. 
This must then be poured into tho 2 
gallons in which the bluestone has bear 
mixed. The lime-water and Paris green or 
arsenite of soda must be poured into the 
copper solutiun, and never the copper soln- 
tion into the lime- water, etc. : 

I may state that the arsenite of soda. 
mixed as abuve gave splendid results last. 
year. Uf course several applications are 
necessary to keep the moth in check. The 
trees must also be bandaged and all fallem 
fruit destroyed to obtain best results. If the 
Copper sulphate is added to the above 
sprays it will assist in checking the ravages 
of apple-scab and any other fungus diseases 
which nay be troublesome. It will be 
found that some varieties bluvim earher 
than others, aud thereture it will Us inpos— 
sible tu spray all trees af the Same time. © 

At all times see that the sulutiuns are 
thor.uphly strained, so that they will not 
¢log the spray-pamp later on, In spraying, 
use 6s fine a uvzzle as possible, tae object 
being tu cuver the tree with as fine a mist 
88 possible without avin gs Buy ui tie solu- 
tiun running off, 

All tandages should be removed and 
examined every ten days after the grubs 
have made their appearance, and all grubs 
and chrysalids destruyed by culung Uses tae 
halves with a sharp knife carried tur ther 
purpose. 


i4 


if apins has made its appearance on 


geach trees they should be sprayed with 
eliler uikuteen diluted, resin and soda 
wash, or-blue-oil emulsion-which has been 


Siluted in the propértion of. 1 gallon in 6). 
Keep a strict-watch on all refills, and if- 


these show any signs of wilting give them 
zune or two buckets of water from time to 
time until they get a good start. 

Disbud all uewly-planted trees, leaving 


good shoots at least four inches apart along” 
the truvk of the tree, and do not allow two- 


or three shoots to start from the same place, 
a8 SO Many have done, Lut give each branch 
a separate hold of the main stem. 


Citrus trees may be snccessfully Ludded— 


this month. Keep all dormant buds and 
grafts well disbudded, so that the bud may 
get away good and strong. No suckers or 
shoots should be allowed to grow below the 
buds. It is also very essential that stocks 
whould be cut back properly.. The cut 
should be slanting, being slightly lower on 
the side of posite to the bud, and it is ad- 


visable to stake them, not only to prevent. 


their being blown out, but to encourage a 
Straight trunk: 

Where grafts have been put in old trees 
@hey.are.even more liable to be blown off 
than small-ones, and must. be tied to pre- 
wentit. To do this a good stake should be 
tied to the branch grafted, and allowed to 
project a foot or more over the end; then 
as the graft grows it can be tied to it. 

While working around trees’ watch for 
Sorers on the trunks and branches, as when 
tbey are starting their work it is very easy 
#o cut away the bark and find them, in this 
gray keeping thé orchard free of this pest. 

in coastal districts it is well to spray 
wines immediately after the fruit is set with 
Bordeaux mixture, and should caterpillars 
of any kind be eating the leaves, add Paris 
green to the solution in the proportion of 1 
#2, to 20 gallons, \ Repeat the sulphuring 
from time to time, giving as many as eight 
applications if the season is at all damp. 

* 7Phis: will 
acheck. Ue 

Keep all vines well disbudded. I. have 
moticed in mavy small vineyards that this 
Amportant work is neglected, Never allow 
any branch to grow below the crown of the 
wine. To do the work properly it will be 


maecessary to disbud all vines from two to’ 


three inches —N.S.W. Agricultural Gazette 
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By W.S. Camppens, . 
The season, so far, at time of writing, 
‘Beems to be late and very dry over a con- 
siderable extent of country, with a satisfac- 
tory rainfall, however, many kinds of vege- 
tables, such as punipkins, marrows, melons, 
and cucumbers, which are practically at a 
standstill through want of moisture will 
grow with great rapidity and make up for 
Dost time. a 
The use of farmyard manure will be 
found satisfactory as a mulch for any kind 
of vegetables. «It may be spread quite 
thick and will then be most effective, With 
& little practice, and a good, not too broad, 


pretty well keep*the oidium in ~ 
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Dutch hoe, any weeds which may come up 
in the mulch may be destroyed without 
much disturbance of the mulch. It should 
not be difficult ona farm to obtain all the 


necessary manure for the mulch, but if for ~ 


any reason or other it is not practicable to 
spread the mulch, the surface soil amongst - 
and about the vegetables should be fre- - 
quently stirred, and this should check ex- ~ 
cessive evaporation from the soil and save 
the vegetables to a great extent. 

Seedling - vegetables which have been 
grown for planting will- need watering 
frequently during the dry weather, and it’ 
may be desirable to shade them during tke 
day, or a part: of the day, with some very 
thin or light shading. 

Beans of the French or Kidney type.— 
These beans, of which there are now a 
good many kinds, may be grown in almost 
any part of the State. Whenever | this 
vegetable has been growing satisfactorily, 


further sowings may be made from time to 


time in order to keep going a. supply of 


beans sufficient for all requirements. A few ~ 


trials show about how much land to sow at 
atime. If the plants are well cared for, 
in good health, and the beans picked fre- 
quently so as not to allow any to ripen, they 


-snould produce beans for some weeks. 


Runner beans will be found useful and pro- 
lific, and sometimes they are to be preferred 
to the dwarf. If well staked or sticked 
they may serve to some extent as a break- 


‘wind for other-vegetables, 


“Broad Beans.—These should be bearing 
in cool climates, and, perhaps, in other 
places, but it is too late to sow except in 
quite cool districts where the rainfall is 


good. 3 
- Beans (Lima).—Either the dwarf or 


‘runner varieties may be sown during the 
_ month 


Beet (Red).—Sow a little‘seed once or 
twice, or as often as may be required during 
the month. As a rule not a very large 


_ supply is needed. The globe varieties will 


be found to be the most satisfactory. Sow 
in drills about 18 in. apart, and thin out 
seedlings well as soon as they are large 
enough to grow singly. 

Beet (Silver).— Seed may be sown if any 
plants are required; but if any plants had 
been raised last month and planted out they 
will probably suffice for some time to come. 
This vegetable is a very useful one, for it 
will provide good supplies for a long time if 
well grown, and it is well supplied with 
manure. Avoid pulling many leaves from 


‘a plant atatime and fresh ones will soon 


grow, if the season is favorable, or if a 
good supply of water is available for the 
vegetable garden. 

Cabbage.—a little seed may be sown 
now and then during the month to keep up 
a supply of young plants for pricking out, 
and afterwards for planting out in the 
garden. A little shadiag over the seedbed 
is desirable, and also a light mulch of well 
broken up manure, and frequent waterings 
will be necessary so that the seed after 
sowing does not become dry. Plant out 
strong young cabbages whenever the 
weather is favorable and the soil is in good 
condition. Use abundance of farmyard 
manure and inulch well. : 

Cauliflower may be treated just the same 
as the cabbage. 
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Carrot.—Sow a little seed in rows about 


1 foot or 18 inches apart. 
Celery.—Sow a little seed to keep up a 


“supply of plants. Transplant any advanced 


plants which may bée large enough ‘to 
heavily-manured ground which has been 
well prepared for their reception. If some- 
of the self-blanching plants are used a good 
deal of work in blanching may be avoided. 
Some shading will be necessary, but not so- 
much as for tha green-stemmed. varieties. 
Celeriac, or turnip-rooted celery, is a 
useful kind of celery, used: for the root and 
cooking purposes chiefly. Sow a few seeds. 
ing seedbed, and transplant like ordinary 


celery. No blanching will be necessary. 


Cucumber.—Seed may be sown early in 
the month in well-dug, well-drained, and 
well-manured ground. It would be advis- 
able to manure the whole of the ground, 
and not merely portions where the seed is 
to be sown. As the plants grow, pinch any 
shoots which are likely to make strong 
growth. ~ 

Cress and Mustard.—Sow. a little seed 
occasionally. This is a useful salad and 


makes an excellent addition to lettuce and 


other salad plants. Use plenty of well- 
rotted good manure, and endeavour to in- 
duce quick, crisp growth. Watering may 
be necessary frequently should the weather 
prove dry. 

Capsicum —A plant or two should suffice 
in the vegetable garden, for, as a rule, this 
vegetable is not required to any great ex- 
tent. The smali varieties are useful for 
pickling in vinegar to make what is known 
as chili vinegar, and the medium-sized for 
mixing with onions when pickled. The 


. very largest kind are used for canaries asa 


relish. Seed may be sown and the seedlings 
afterwards transplanted to well-manured 
soil. 

Kgg-plant.—Seed may be sown in seed- 
bed, box, or seedpan. Plants already 
raised may be planted out in the garden on 
well-prepared ground, 

Kohl-rabi, or turnip-rooted cabbage, is 
worth a trial. A little seed may be sown, 
and well-advanced seedlings planted out 
like cabbage. Manure the ground heavily 
if good results are desired. 

Leek.—The ground for this vegetable 
needs to be very heavily manured. Seed 
may be sown occasionally in seedbed, and 
seedling leaks may be transplanted from 
time to time in shallow trenches. Should 
the weather be dry, a good deal of water 
will be necessary to keep the leeks growing 
as they should. 

Lettuce.— This salad plant is generally 
highly appreciated in summer, when it ig 
more difficult to grow than in -cooler 
weather. It has a greater tendency to run 
to seed than to form good solid heads, espe- 
cially those lettuces which are transplanted. 
Yo obviate this running to seed, or ‘‘ bolt- 
ing,” the seed may be sown in rows where 
the lettuces are to grow. The soil should 
be well manured and well dug. It may be 
advisable to supply the lettuces cccasionally 
with liquid manure to induce quick growth. 
Make use of the plants as soon as possible, 
and do not wait for the chance of their 
‘““bol.ing.” 

Parsnip.—Sow a little seed in rows about 


two feet apart. The ground should be aug 


deep and well. The application of manure 
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OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


By J. Cronin, 

Many herbaceous, shrubby, and bulbous 
plants that bloom during the autumn 
months may be planted in Noyember and 
December, including Dahlias, Salvias, Del- 
phiniums, Gladioli, &e. 


If Chrysanthemums have ~ut yet been. 


planted into their flowering,quarters such 
planting should be done at once. Plants 
from pots may be put out, cloudy or 
showery days being most suitable -vr the 
purpose. If the soil has been well worked 
and manured good results may be reason- 
ably expected. When specially fine blooms 
are desired, from three to six shoots should 
he selected after the plants break into 
lateral growth, each shoot being staked, 
and all other growths renioved as they 
appear. 

Dahlias may be planted as ‘ave ag mid- 
January when young struck pants grown 
in pots are procurable. The best: results 
are usually obtained in. the metropolitan 
district from planting about new year. In 
later districts, and where frosts are likely 
to occur during April, they shouid be 
planted a fortnight earlier. Dry tubers 
should be planted two or three weeks ear- 
lier than rooted plants from pots. 

The Dahlia needs a free soil, liberally 
manured, the addition, of charcoal, wosd 
ashes, or rough litter being advisable if the 
soil is of a heavy close nature. The Cactus 
type is greatly to be preferred to the old 
show yarieties, and is becoming 
popular each season, owing to the many 
improved varieties that are being annually 
distributed. 

Of Salvias, Bonfire is probably the best 
variety for mixed groups or borders, or, for 
planting in masses, being of dwarf habit 


more — 


and Aare in summer and autumm 
abundance of bright scarlet flowers. Beth- 
elii, the flowers of which are rosy-pinlk,. 
tipped with white, growing to a height off 
4 ft., is another kind worthy of generaE. 
cultivation in mixed borders. Salvia. pas 
tens, a dwarf growing herbaceous kind, ig: 
one of the finest blue flowering! plants hg 
eixstence. 

Many of the recent hybrids of Gladioly 
are a decided improvement on the oldex 
-garden varieties, and are probably the 
finest summer flowering bulbous plants. 
Childsii, Lemoinei, and the Butterfly sec 
tions are particularly fine. Aj batch of bulbs. 
may be planted now for autumn, blooming. 
The soil for Gladiolus should be deeply 
worked and manured, well decayed stable 
manure being the best. 

Delphinium formosum and its hybrids: 
are beautiful herbaceous plants producing: 
long spikes of flowers of various shades of 
blue. They bloom freely during summer 
_and autumn, requiring fairly rich soil, amd 
water during dry weather. They should 
be planted at once. 

Various bedding plants, such as Altex~ 
nanthera, Iresine, shrubby Begonias, &e:, 
should also be planted as soon as possible. 

Lotus peliorhynchus, a glaucous leavedl 
trailing shrub, producing scarlet flowers, 
pea shaped, is a specially desirable plant 
for rock work or hanging baskets, &c. Tk. 
is quite hardy, and rapid in growth, bloom-— 
ing profusely in early spring. 

Where Roses are attacked by aphis the 
plants should be throughly sprayed with 2. 
tobacco wash. ““Nikoteen” is the® best of 
the many preparations offered for sale 
against insects of this class. 

If mildew appears the plants should be 
thoroughly sprinkled with flowers of suk- 
phur, early morning being the proper time 
for such application. - : 

Daffodils and other spring flowering 
bulbs that require to be lifted, should be 

so treated as soon as the tops have die& 


off. 
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WHEN PLANTS DO NOT GROW. A ROSE-COLORED BORDER. ing. Ab a pot plant for cool rooms or win- 


i% ig quite a common request that “I 
svonld like so-and-so grown in a certain 
part of the garden, such as Sweet Peas at 
a certain entrance door, or on,a certain bor- 
der. They have been grown there for many 
years; they look so well there, for although 
they have not done so well as formerly, at 
the same time I like to see them there and 
would like you to bestow some attention 
apon them.” Experience, however, has 
frequently proved that, no matter how good 
the cultivation may be as regards tillage, 
manure, and after attention, it must be 
admitted that Sweet Peas and many other 
similar subjects never do so well as when 
hey are sown or planted in fresh ground. 

. Were, says one gardener, I have two door- 
ways from the flower garden into the kit- 
when garden. Sweet Peas are regularly 
grown on both sides of each door, and I 
«ould learn that they had not been a great 
success for some years previous to 1900. In 
@hat autumn I had the soil where they were 
“to grow taken out to a depth of about 20 
an., and about as much in breadth. This 
was wheeled on to a vegetable break, 
and the trenches were refilled with 
soil from the vegetable break; in 
fact, it was simply an exchange of soil. The 
result proved eminently satisfactory, and 
ats annual repetition has been attended 
with equally good results. Gonsidering the 
many disappointments with Mignonette 
and other seed not germinating freely, or 
Hoses whose crowth is not all that could 
bs desired, it well repays the labor, which. 
after all, is not a serious one, as it simply 

- gneaus loading the wheelbarrow for two 

gourneys. Mignonette is another favorite 
plant, and is frequently sown by garden en- 
érances; indeed, no finer subject could be 

«desired for such a position, and if the same 

smathod he adopted as with the Sweet Peas, 
at will be found that no plant responds 

#0 fresh soil more readily than does Mig- 

monette, Turning to plants of a perma- 
maubt nature—for example, Roses—it has 
been found advantageous to place fresh soil 
wound their roots when beating up old 
tborders, and, when replanting whole bor- 
ders of Rose trees, it is the most satisfactory 
plan to exchange the soil, if this is at all 
practicable. Here a border occupied by 
Hybrid Tea Roses was subjected to the 
treatment recommended for the Sweet Pea 
orders, and it is at the present moment 
one of the features of the garden. About 
three years ago my employers intimated 
to me that they would like Hybrid Tea 
Roses in this particular border, but they 
thad been planted twice and had refused to 
tow. ‘Accordingly a similar mode of 
treatment was adopted. The soil was wheel- 
ed away to a depth of 24 in., the bottom 


well broken up, and the trench refilled with ' 


soil from the vegetable quarters: Natur- 
ally, this was a heavier undertaking; but 
there again any extra labor has been amply. 
xecompensed by the production of many 
darge and fine rose blooms of yarious shades 
#% color. 


“very poor in color. 


All shades of rose color can be obtained 
with Shirley Poppies, Salmon Queen 
Clarkia, Phlox (different shades), Malope 
grandiflora, Pink Lavatera, and Snapdra- 
gons. At the end of a walk the color 
scheme is completed by a Crimson Rambler 
Rose, trained to cover an arch over the 
entrance gate. The Salmon Quéen Clarkia 
is one of the most useful annuals, not only 
for massing in the border, but also for cut- 
ting. I did the dinner table not long ago 
with long sprays of the Clarkia and Shirley 
Poppies of exactly the same shade. I also 
have a long bed in the same garden with 
Sweet Peas (in separate colors), in a zig- 
zag ribbon pattern, and Cactus Dahlias 
in the spaces. I wonder if the Sweet Peas 
are as fine everywhere as they are here 
this year. A great many of the flowers 
have four blooms, and I have eyen found 
five-—Constant READER. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 


By L.. 
HEUCHERA SANGUINEA-—As a weather- 
proof flower this has few equals. The 


*flowers seem to be quite indifferent to at- 


mospheric changes, periods of great heat 
and heavy rains not dimming their bright- 
ness. The best way to utilise this Heu- 
chera is to plant in colonies of from three 
to a score of plants, as in this way its de- 
corative worth is better realised. A top- 


dressing of leaf-mould or rotten manure 


applied in early spring will impart vigor, 
and so give strength to the flower spikes 
and color to the blooms. There are some 
inferior varieties of this plant in cultiva- 
tion. They have probably been raised 
from seeds and give no true idea of the 
worth of this Heuchera, the flowers being 
The best form of it 
is splendens, which has very bright flowers, 
and there is another form called robusta. 
which is much stronger than the type. 
Saxtrraca Haworrut.—lI am not aware 
if this Saxifrage is grown under any other 
name in this country. Up to the present 
T have failed to find it in any English cata- 
logue of hardy flowers. I got my plant 
from Holland, where this species has appa- 
rently been grown under the present name 
for a considerable period. I find, however, 
that in the case of alpines the Dutch no- 
menclature is not very reliable; one is 
apt to get the same thing under several 
different names from different firms. 
Whatever the true name of Saxifraga 
Haworthi may be, it is a gem among rock 
plants, and certainly the best of the mossy 
section. It forms cushions of rather pale 
green verdure, about 6 inches high, the 
growth being densely packed and somewhat 
rounded at the top. As is the case with 
the Saxifrages generally, the young 
growths take on a brownish tinge in sum- 
mer. The pure white flowers are produc- 
ed in such profusion as to smother the 
plants; in fact, I know of no other mem- 
ber of this large and varied family that 
can compare with it for freedom of flower- 


dow ledges it should have great value by 
reason of its delightful verdure ; it is at- 
tractive all the year round. 
Montsrerias.—N ow that the fine hybrid: 
forms raised by M. Lemoine can be had at 
prices that place them within the reach 
of flower growers generally, we shall pro- 
bably see but little of the old crocosmix- 
flora and Pottsi, from which they are de- 
rived. The newer kinds are, according to 


my experience, as free flowering as the typi- 


cal forms, and although some of them are 


dwarfer in habit, they are all sufficiently 


vigorous to give a good display in the open 
ground. Such kinds as Phare, Etoile de 
Feu, and Pottsi grandiflora are very bril- 


liant, and in Drap d’Or, Pluie d’Or, Aurea, 


Solfaterre, &e., we get very pleasing and 
uncommon, shades of chrome, orange, and 
yellow. 
beautifully spotted. By reason of their 
graceful growth and fine colors, these Mont- 
bretias are distinct from all other hardy 
flowers, and now that they are sufficiently 


cheap to be within the eompass of the mo- 


dest purse they will undoubtedly find a 
place in gardens large and small. TI should 
wish, however, to warn intending growers 
that except in the very warmest parts these 
fine hybrid forms cannot with safety be 
left in the open ground all the year through 
without protection. It is when the ground 
becomes cold to a depth of 6 in. that they 
suffer, and are either killed outright or 
are so weakened that their blooming capa- 
city is destroyed for the coming season. 
Either the bulbs should be protected in 


some way or they should be lifted and. 


stored away in some cool place. These 
Montbretias make fine pot plants, putting 
three good bulbs in a 6-in. pot. 


THE PETUNIA. AND ITS CULTIVA- 
TION. 


~~ 


By Mr. J. Beaas. 


This is one of our best florist flowers, and. 
has many points to recommend it. It is 
easily cultivated by amateur gardeners, can 
be had in flower eight or nine months of 


the year, is good for pot culture, has a nica: 


perfume, and, above all, it cam be bedded. 
out through our hottest summers, forming 
a mass of rich colors which is rarely exceed- 
ed by any other flower. 

Hyeripising. 

There is no denying this is one of the 
most important parts in the cultivation of 
florist flowers, for without the aid of the 
hybridiser it would have been impossible 
to see flowers in their present state of per- 
fection. The best time to do this is be- 
tween. nine and one on a warm day, as the 


flowers have the greatest’ amount of vigor. 


in them at that time. The flowers should 
be of nearly the same age; if not, there is 
a tendency to throw back to the original. 
The flower that is to be operated upon 
should have the anthers taken from it be- 
fore being quite open, so as to prevent self- 
fertilization. Some judgment is required 
in the selection of the plants, for very oftew 


Some kinds, such as Tigridie, are 


o 
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a weak-constituted plant produces the best 
flawers (especially in doubles) ; * his aim is 
then, to cross on to a robust-grawing kind. 
In the matter of the colors of flowers they 
ought to be clean and distinct; also even 
shapes should he used. The next thing 
is to tie a piece of twine round the bot- 
tom of flower, and when the seed vessel has 
turned brown the seed is ready for gather- 
ing. 

: Som. 

It is wel] not to have any set rule in the 
quantities of soils to be used, such as two- 
thirds of one kind, quarter of another, and 
so on. ‘The principal thing is to get the 
body first, which should be composed 
chiefly of good virgin loam of a sandy 
nature, using some cow manure three to 
four years old, peat, plenty of sand, and 
some burnt ashes from a rubbish heap, the 
whole to be well mixed. Leaf-mould is pre- 
ferable to peat, but is not: always to be 
had. 

: SEED Sow1neG. 

* Iffor greenhouse culture the first sowing 
should be made in the first week of April, 
making the soil much lighter than used for 
potting. A seed pan or shallow box is 
best for sowing in; well drain it, fill to top 
with soil, make surface firm and smooth 
by pressing soil down with bottom of a pot, 
after which put pan or box in some vessel 
up to the brim in water, to soak soil. Sow 
thinly. barely cover with soil, then put a 
pane of glass over top and keep in shade. 
When the seeds have germinated remove 
the glass by degrees, but do not allow the 
soil to get dry. If water is required use a 
small syringe, because this docs not allow 
the water io fall so heavily as to wash 
plants out of soil. 


Porrine. 

In the first place, the pots should he 
thoroughly clean. Dirty pots are very 
often. the cause of plants becoming un- 
healthy. Good drainage is essential to the 
plant; in fact, it is half the battle in grow- 
ing any plant. First place a piece of con- 
cave pot over the hole, then some rough 
pieces of pots or bricks, and a few smaller 
pieces over these, covering all with some of 
the lumps that usually fall to the bottom of 
notting soil, Over-potting is to be avoided 
in this and many other plants, as the soil 
is liable to become_sour before the roots 
can come through the ball, so advise small 
shifts. When the seedlings are fit to handle 
place them in two and a half inch pots, 
leaving the necks of plants clear of soil, 
which should be fairly dry. As soon as the 
roots are showing all round the ball shift 
into four-inch pots. potting moderately 
firm ; but before doing this cut the point 
of central shoot out to make them stool 
or throw side-shoots, and this should be 
continued until they are in their flowering 


nots. By this means bushy plants are ob- 
tained. They should be kept close to the 


glass, as otherwise they are inclined to run 
leggy. Plenty of light and air is essential. 
Pot again into five and six inch pots, which 
will be large enough for flowering in (unless 
large specimens are wanted). When in 
these pots the shoots should be staked ont 


e 


individually, to form a well-shaped plant ; 
the sticks to be thin, and kept out of sight 
as much as possible: 

_ Warerrne axp Ligtip Manure. 

Although the Petunia can withstand 
great drought, 16 likes moisture during the 
summer months, also occasional supplies of 
liquid manure, more so when confined in 
pots. Small doses, and often, is better than. 
too much at one time. The best and safest 
manure to make liquid from is fresh cow- 
yard, but change of food is as beneficial to 
plants as to animals. Sulphate of ammonia 
is a good artificial manure, commencing 
from one quarter up to’one teaspoonful to 
the gallon of water; but this must not be 
cor.tinued for any length of time, say, once 
a week for two or three weeks, then change 
to soot-water, cow manure, or Peruvian. 
euano, which should be used in a dry state, 
putting a five or six inch potful to an ordi- 
nary barrowload of fine soil, and applying 
to the top of pots after taking away a little 
of the top soil. Liquid manure is not re 
quired till the pots are filled with roots. 


CurrinGs. 

The best time to strike these is in spring 
or early summer; the wood is then fresh 
and full of vigor. If small side-shoots can- 
not be had, a part of the plant should be 
cut back, and after two or three weeks the 
breaks will be ready to take off, when they 
may be put round the sides of pots or pans, 
in very sandy soil, then cover with some 
class, keep close and shaded from bright 
sunshine, and in about a fortnight to three 
weeks they will have rooted; pot into two 
and a half inch pots, and treat as seedlings. 
Cuttings of flowering branches or old wood 
should never be used, as these will never 
make good plants. Seedlings are preferable 
to cuttings, as they are generally more 


robust than plants raised in this way. In 
perpetuating named or good kinds, cut- 


tings ought to be taken often during sum- 
mer months, so as to have young plants 
in stock. The old ones sometimes turn yel- 
low, and are not fit for cuttings if left in 
pots through the winter. 


DIsEAses AND Insect Persrrs. 

Of all the florist flowers the Petunia is 
the least attacked by disease, and this 
ought to be considered another point in 
favor of its more general cultivation. It 
sometimes happens that an old plant gets 
attacked by a rust or fungus if kept too 
wet. If we had nothing more than this 
to contend with, there would be little cause 
of complaint, but the slug, the snail, and, 
worse than these, the sparrow, have the 
oreatest liking for the Petunia. One rem- 
edy for the slug is to get some lime, and 
air-slack it before using; put some into a 
emall flourbag, and shake over the ground, 
about 8 in the evening. Tf a few particles 
of dust get on the slug it will kill it. The 
surest way is to hand pick this and the snail 
for a few nights. In regard to the sparrow 
nuisance. it ig a difficult, matter to find a 
remedy. It is only while the plants are 

‘young that anything is to be feared: from 
“these pests eu nal 


PuantinG Oor. 

July and August 1s soon enough to sow 
seed for outdoor planting. When the seed 
lings are strong enough they may be prick— 
ed out in shallow boxes four inches part, m. 
sandy loam, and when nice plants, shift 
with a ball of soil to their flowering quar 
ters, in sandy loam, enriched with rottem 
manure. Pinch the points of the shoots 
out as the plants grow, and mulch the 
ground to keep the sun from roots; alsa. 
pick off decaying flowers, thereby inducing 
others to take their places. Little atiten— 
tion is now required, except to give water 
and occasional doses. of liquid manure. 
After they have been flowering some time, 
one part of the plant should be cut back 
to within six inches of the roots, and whem 
the young wood has grown three or four 
inches the other part is to be cut in the 
same way; by this means the flowers are 
produced on young wood again. . 


In closing this paper it will be noticed” 


much stress is laid in the matter of hybrid— 

ising, and although a great deal has beem 

done by amateurs, it is to be hoped that 

they will still continue to take a greater 

interest in this part of cultivation. Noé. 

only do they raise their own seeds, but: 
look forward to getting something superier’ 
to the original ; and if not successful, therer 
is not the same amount of disappointment 
as if the plants or seeds were bought else- 
where. Again, it is an inducement to ama 
teurs to love floriculture, which is consider= 
ed the most healthy of recreations, Theres 
is one other point, and that is never tat 
throw away the smallest seedlings in Petu~ 
nias, and a great many other florist flowers, 
as they invariably turn: out the best, but a: 
great’ many people would disregard this, 

and choose large plants, thinking they had 
more for their money. - 


—— 


CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE:-. 

, By Mr. E. Suuru. : 

The Rose has been elected from hundreds 
of thousands of beauties from all parts of” 
the globe by universal consent the queen of 
flowers, and well she deserves the title.-- Tt 
has not only been appreciated at all times, 
but in all climes, and is found in every 
quarter of the globe—in deserts, in glaciers, 
on mountains, in marshes, forests, valleys, 
and on plains. That our climate is well 
adapted for the cultivation of the Rose may 
be seen by the splendid. displays at our 
Shows. At a Show held in Adelaide in Oc 
tcber, 1869, the Duke of Edinbureh.-was 
present, and stated that-he had never seer 
a finer display of flowers at any of the Rose 
Shows held in England. Well, to ohtamr 
good Roses you must cultivate them,-and 
Twill endeavor to give in-as coneise a fernr 
as possible my experience and practice. E 


will therefore begin with He, 
Som Anp Srruarion., =~. 

I know of no soil but what the Rose wilF 
grow in with the exception of drift sand 
and goil that contains salt’ or magnesia, but 
‘the best of all is a strong alluvial loam in- 
clining to clay ; It also grows well in heavy 
-caleareous clays. Care, howéver. should 


6 


%e taken in such soils to drain when water 
as likely to lie on or near the surface. 
Still, any deep soil, with a cool subsoil, suits 

them well. A light surface soil, with 
dimestone or sand beneath, will grow good 

Roses, with an abundance of manure on the 
surface, and, dug in annually, but any ordi- 
nary garden soil will grow them to perfec- 
tion if properly cared for. 

Tn choosing a situation for a roseny on a 
jarge scale let it be well open, so that the 
plants may always have a free current of 
air. An open field is suitable for them, 
sheltered round with a hedge of some sort; 
and the Dog Rose, Boursault, and Sweet 

Briar are well adapted for such a purpose ; 
so that you may have all Roses, or Roses 
+o shelter Roses, on a small scale. They do 
svell planted in double or single rows by the 
sides of walks, in open beds, or on lawns, 
Xe. Some people plant their Roses under 
some tree or shrub, and wonder why they 
alo not come to perfection. They will not 
siand such a situation, for the reason that 
they are robbed of their soil or food by 
the roots of the tree under which they are 
planted, and also by the want of a free 
gurrent of air. I say give to the Queen of 
Flowers the best situation at command, and 
you will be rewarded by her beauty. 

x PROPAGATION BY SEED. 

“he hips of all varieties will be ripe in 
May or the beginning of June. They 
should then be gathered and kept entire in 
x flower pot filled with dry sand, carefully 
guarded from mice. In August they should 
be broken to pieces by hand, and sown in 
Heds, boxes, or seed-pans, the latter two 
mot too shallow—say from eight to nine 
finches deep. Use a rich compost of rotten 
manure, loam, or peat, with plenty of sand, 
wr an equal part of each of the above. Cover 
the seeds to the depth of about half an inch. 
Hf in a bed, the same compost may he work- 
sed im near the surface. After sowing, let 
tne beds or boxes be exposed to light and 
air, watering when necessary, and shading 
on very hot days. The seeds will germinate 
and show themselves in September. When 
they have formed three or four leaves, ex- 
glusive of their sced leaves, they may be 
earefully raised, put into small pots, placed 
am # frame or pit, and shaded when neces- 
sary. If they are wanting to flower early 
they may be repotted in larger pots to grow 
#hem on, and in some cases they will flower 
the following season. 

ur climate being so well adapted to the 
Rose’s seed-bearing capability ought to 
produce some extra fine varieties if care 
is taken in hybridising. It requires some 
svaichfulness to do this at the proper time ; 
af too soon, the petals will be injured in 
forcing them open ; and in the hot weather 
in September and October, if delayed only 
-an hour or two, the anthers will be found 
to have shed their pollen. In order to as- 
«ertain precisely when the pollen is in a fit 
state for transmission, a few of the anthers 
should be gently pressed with the finger 
and thumb. If the yellow dust adheres 
to them the operation may be performed. 
Wt requires close examination and some 
practise to know when the flower to be ope- 
xated on ia in ai fit: state to receive the pol- 
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len. Asarule the flowers ought to be in the 
same state of expansion, or, in other words, 
about the same age. A camel’s hair brush 
is almost the best thing to take the pollen 
from one flower to another with, the hybri- 
diser selecting the varieties he wishes to 
operate on. I wish some of our amateurs 
would take the work in hand, as I am sure 
they would be well repaid for their trouble. 
PropaGation OF Roses. 

There are four other methods of propa- 
gation applicable to Roses besides by seed, 
viz., by layers, cuttings, grafting, and bud- 
ding. 

Propagation py Lavyerine is very useful 
with some varieties, such as Noisettes, Tea- 
scented, and other climbers, as some are 
difficult to strike from cuttings unless 
under very favorable circumstances. About 
the middle of November the shoots will be 
about 18 inches to 30 inches in length. 
From these the leaves should be cut off 
close to the shoot with a very sharp knife, 
beginning at the base to about two-thirds 
of the length of the shoot. The shoot must 
then be brought to the ground, so as to be 
able to judge in what place the hole must 
be made to receive it. This may be made 
large enough to hold a small quantity of 
compost of rotten manure and sharp sand 
in equal quantities, well mixed. The shoot 
must then be tongued—that is, the knife 
introduced just below a bud, and brought 
upwards so as to cut about halfway 
through. This must be done at the back 
of the shoot, not by any means in the front 
or in the bend, so that the tongue does 
not close. To make certain of this a small 
piece of stick may be introduced to keep it 
open. Much nicety is required to have 
the tongue at the upper end of the shoot, 
so ag not to be in the part which forms the 
bend or bow, as it is of consequence that 
it should be within three or four inches of 
the surface. The tongued part must be 
placed in the centre of the compost, and a 
moderate-sized stone placed on the surface 
of the ground to keep the layer in its place. 
They should be watered in the summer, and 
will be ready to dig up in the following 
June. 

PropeaGatTron BY GRAFTING.—There are 
many ways of grafting Roses. The most 
eligible is the common whip grafting ; but 
T have not found grafting suitable for this 
climate. It is far too tedious as compared 
with budding, and does not produce such 
good results. 

Propacarion sy Curries.—Cuttings 
should be planted in May and June. Sup- 
pose the cuttings to be from eight to ten 
inches long. All the leaves may be re- 
moved from the lower end—that is, the 
end which is to be put in the ground. Cut 
at just under the bud with a sharp knife 
square, or a ttle on the slant. Prepare a 
bed or border of good free soil. If at all 
inclined to clay, pub some sharp sand at the 


bottom of the trench, which will materially 
assist them in making roots. 


Plant the 
cuttings two-thirds under the ground, and 
water them well during the hot season. 
Some varieties root much more freely than 
others, and on the plains failures ara very 
frequent. The hills are more suitable, 
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especially in some of the gullies. where 
water is near the surface. 

Propagation sy Buppine.—This systeny. 
I have found to be far preferable to any 
other. Cuttings, even if successful, take 
at icast two years to make fair plants; by 
budding a good plant may be obtained in _ 
four months, provided that the stocks are 
in a healthy state. The operation of bud- 
ding is very easy to do, but difficult to de- 
scribe. However, I will endeavor to de- 
scribe it. A longitudinal cut, not so deep as 
to penetrate into the wood, but merely 
through the bark, should be made in the 
clear part of the shoots, thus |; then a 
transverse cut, thus —, at the top of the 
incision. It will then look thus 1. The 
bark on both sides of the incision must be- 
opened with the flat handle with which 
the budding knife is provided, and the bud 
inserted. Some recommend the thin piece: 
of wood adhering to the bud to be left in. 
I always take it out. I have found from 
experience that the buds are not so liable 
to be blown off if the wood is taken “out: 
To simplify this matter, take a rose shoot. 
with its buds, cut off the leawes, leaving the 
footstalka about an inch in length, and_ 
then cut off a very thin slice of bark about 
an inch long, which should have a bud in 
the ceutre. This slice of bark will have a 
layer of thin wood inside, which should be 
carefully removed. The bud should then 
be inserted. commencing at the transverse: 
eut, and thrust gently down. When the- 
bud is inserted cut off with your knife a 
piece from the upper end of the plate— 
that is, the piece of bark with the bud at- 
tached—so that it fits closely to the trans- 
verse cut ; then bind it up firmly, but leave 
the bud showing out, with cotton twist 
Budding may be commenced in November 
and performed as late as the latter end of 
March. In about three weeks after bud- 
ding the ligatures may be removed. All the 
branches not budded must be cut: off from: 
the stock cleanly about the time the 
ligatures are removed, and the budded 


shoots shortened to within two or three eyes. 


of the inserted bud. This management of 
budding Roses is applicable to standards 
of all heights as well as dwarfs. Of stocks 
for budding on there are several kinds used. 
—the Manetta, Sweet Briar, Banksia, Dog 
Rose, ke. T find the Dog Rose to be the 
very best for this climate, struck from cut- 
tings from one to four feet in length, and 
from half an inch to one inch in diameter, 
taking care to cut off all eyes at the bottom 
to prevent suckers, which are always ai 


trouble. 


Cuntiyatron anp Prunine.—aAll classes 
of Roses delight in soil well manured. They 
will stand a good dressing of well-prepared 
atable manure twice in the season, viz., one 
in the autumn—say in May—as a surface 
dressing. Let it remain on the surface 
until the latter end of August, when it 
should be forked in; bonedust may be used 
with it to advantage. Fork over the 
ground again about the middle of Septem-. 
ber, after which give your plants a good 
thick coat of mulching of moderately rough 
stable manure. This will keep the soil’ 
cool and damp, thus saving watering for 


: 
; 
: 


~a short time. 


-of air. 
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some time. Stable manure, if thought to 
look unsightly, shculd be lightly covered 
with earth, just sufficient to cover tne 
roughness of it. 

Pruning should be done at various times 
in the season, and the separate classes of 
Roses require different| ways of pruning. 
There are winter and summer prunings. 
‘Hybrid Perpetuals——The winter pruning 
should be done in. June as a rule. Two- 
thirds of the preceding summer’s growth 
may be cut off, taking care to give the 
plants an, equal balance of shoots, so as to 
form a good head, whether it be standard, 
half-standard, or dwarf. In some varieties 
of Hybrid Perpetuals which make very long 
shoots, such as Francois Arago, Francois 
Lacharme, Duke of Edinburgh, and several 


-others that are of a pendulous habit, nearly 


the whole of the shoot may be left. You 
will then have a fine racime of flowers the 
whole length of the shoot—not that you 
will get such large show flowers as by the 
former system, but the effect is grand. 
Summer pruning should be done as soon as 
the flowers drop. Cut down to one or two 
buds under the flowering heads; they will 
then. make young wood, and flower again in 
All weak and useless wood 
should be cut out to give the plant plenty 
IT am an advocate for disbudding, 
as being the best calculated to jproduce 
flowers of the finest possible condition ; it 


keeps the plant in full health and vigor, and 


brings it to the highest state of beauty. It 
hag been successfully applied in the culti- 
vation of other trees, and why should it not 
answer equally as well with the Rose. The 
latter part of August or early in September 
is about the time to: do it, or when the buds 
or young shoots are from one to two inches 


long. There are always too many shoots 
produced. To obtain fine foliage and 


flowers, in. some cases half, in others two- 
thirds, of the buds may be removed, ac- 
cording to the variety and strength of the 
plant to be operated on. It takes but a 
short time to do it, and when pruning time 
comes round there is very little work for 
the knife; if the roots are well adjusted, 
with few exceptions there is only to shorten 
them. Climbing Roses, such as Cloth of 
Gold, Gloire de Dijon, Boursaults, Bank- 
sias, and others of a similar character re- 
quire a different mode of pruning to the 
Hybrid Perpetuals ; and all Summer Roses, 
whether they are trained to a wall trellis, 
or budded on tall standards so as to form 
a dome, which has a very fine effect, the 
dead, weak, and useless wood should be cut 
out, leaving the healthy strong wood as 
long as required. The pruning may be 
done at various times, but always after the 
main crop of flowers drop, unless the seed 
is required. Bourbons may be treated 
the same as Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Insects ann Diseasrs.—The rose in all 
its stages is, if possible, more liable to the 
attacks of insects and various diseases than 
most of any other hardy shrub. There are 
many ornamental shrubs and trees which 
grow from year to year without any appa- 
rent disease, and increase in beauty as they 
increase in size. Not so with the Rose, 
unless it be some hardy climbing variety, | 
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for a choice kind of Rose left unpruned and 
uncared for only one season often becomes 
so weakly as scarce to be restored to vigor 
again. Foremost among its enemies is the 
Rose Aphis (Aphis rose), which seems to 
multiply itself aimost magically. Some 
fine evening in September you may be ad- 
miring the vigorous, healthy shoots of your 
Rose trees, apparently fresh and free from 
all bight; the next morning by 11 o’clock 
nearly every shoot may be found coated 


“with ity living world of insect life, some 


green, some brown or brownish, but all 
absorbed im one purswit—sucking the life- 
juice from every shoot and leaf. No enemy 
to the Rose is so persevering or so injurious, 
fer in twenty-four hours those fine luxu- 
riant shoots crowned with their buds of 
promise will, if left uncared for, be withered 
and unsightly. The following is an. effec- 
tive remedy: Take four ounces of quassia 
chips and boil them ten minutes ina gallon 
of soft water, strain off the chips, and add 
four ounces of soft soap, which should be 
dissolved in it as it cools—stirring it before 
using; the syringe may be employed es- 
pecially for climbing Roses, for standard: 
Roses, and Rose bushes. A. shallow dish. 
—such as milk-dish—half-filled with the 
liquid, bending the shoot down as near as 
possible to the liquid, then with a: soft 
painters’ brush every leaf can be wetted in: 
two or three minutes with but little waste. 
A. man and boy will get over a large quan- 
tity in a day. After ten minutes on so 
have elapsed, the dead and dying insects 
should be washed off the tree with pure 
water from a syringe. The much-abused 
sparrow will attack the aphis and clean the 
Rose bushes in a few days, especially im 
the spring and summer months. In the 
summer months the Curculio beetle or wee- 
vil, which hides itself in the ground, gener- 
ally close to the stems, often commits great 
ravages by eating out the centre of each 
bud and the tips of shoots. He can only 
be caught at night, and from his dark 
brown coat and size, approaching that of 
a ladybird, a sharp eye and bright light 
must be employed. 

In the months of September and Octo- 
ber the rose caterpillar makes his appear- 
ance; he may soon he detected, for he 
glues a leaf or two together to form his 
habitation. As soon as such leaves are per- 
ecived, and every morning the trees should 
be examined, these glued leaves should be 
squeezed between finger and thumb so as to 
crush him effectually. Nothing but close 
attention will save your rosebuds from be- 
ing perforated by him and ruined. No 
decoctions or infusions are of any use; the 
only remedy is the crushing one. 

The worst disease known here is the 
White Mildew, which often makes its ap- 
pearance the latter end of summer. It is 
most difficult to arrest; it does not kill 
the roses, but destroys the beauty of the 
leaves and weakens the tree. Flowers of 
sulphur sprinkled on the leaves and shoots 
in the evening when they are moist with 
the dew and washed off with the syringe 
the following morning will arrest 1t some- 
times. If the weather be hot and the sul- 
phur be suffered to remain on. the leaves 


successful this year. 


q 


all the day following, mischief often occurs 
and the leaves burn. If the weather he 
cloudy it may remain on the leaves fox 
twenty-four hours, but in all cases syringe 
the leaves and shoots abundantly with pure 
water to wash it off. 

There can be no doubt but that the Hy- 
brid Perpetual is at the present day by far 
the best class, taking everything: into con- 
sideration. They bear an abundance of 
flowers during the whole of the summer and 
autumn; their flowers are large, very 
double, most fragrant, and produced 
through the greater part of the year. Them 
habit is robust and vigorous in a remark- 
able degree; they are perfectly hardy, an€ 
will grow in almost any soil and situation. 
In brillianey of colors no other class cam 
approachi them. : 

At the same time some of the Teas, Not- 
settes, Bourbons, Mosses, and a few others 
should be in every collection, such as Belle 
Lyonaise, Cheshunt hybrid, Devoniensis, 
Gloire de Dijon, Madame Berrard, Ma 
Camille, Marechal Neil, Safrano, and Sew 
venir d’un Ami (as Teas), Aime Vibert, 
Cloth of Gold, Jaune Desprez, and Solia— 
tere (as Noisettes), Baronne Gonella, Bars 
ronne Noirmint, Charles Souchet, Leveson, 


Gower, Madame De Stella, Mrs. Bosenquet,, 


Queen of the Bourbons, Reine Victoria, 
and Souvenir d’ la Malmaison (as Bour- 
ons), are about the best in their classes, 
which are all small as compared with the 
Hybrid Perpetual class. 


’ LIGHT COLOR ROSES. 


[By .B. | 

First of all stands out pre-eminently that 
grand flower Frau Karl Druschki, This is 
a Rose of such character, and yet so easy 
to cultivate, that I opine few, if any, Rose 
gardens will be without it. The only ob- 
jection ‘to it is the rapidity with which if 
collapses. A perfectly shaped flower wilP 
fall into a mass of broken petals in a few 
minutes, and yet, singularly enough, the 
heat of an exhibition tent seems to hava 
little or no effect on a half-developed 
bloom. But it is a splendid flower, end 
will long occupy a leading—if not she 
leading—position among white Roses- 
Margaret Dickson, which last year stood 
inein-such good service, has not been so 
IL have had some 
lovely flowers, but the cold nights appear 
to have prevented the buds from developing: 
well. The same remarks apply to. Cho, 
which hae not been successful here. Marte 
Finger, on the contrary, has been lovely. £ 
do not know any Rose of its type of color 
more fascinating. Sad to say, however, is 
is scontless. We used to class Marquise da 
Castellane very high, but this Rose hae 
escaped eviction from my garden solely iz 
remembrance of bygone years; this seasom 
it has returned to some of its ancient form, 
and for the first time for a long while has 
found a not discreditable position in the ex- 
hibition ‘box. Baroness Rothschild has 
been quite good and clean, Mrs. John Laing: 
rather disappointing, Mrs: R. G. Sharman 
Crawford at times most beautiful, at others. 
wanting in shape. oe 
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i am wearying of Marchioness of London- 
derry. With me it seldom opens well, and 
the ivory white which marks its color 

~savors to my mind much towards the color 
of the unwashed face of a sickly infant. 
"Mrs. Cocker has been pretty, but rather 
fiat. And these remarks apply almost 
equally to Helen Keller and Ellen Drew, 
neither of which has been very satisfactory. 
i hardly know whether to class Ulster 
amongst the dark or light varieties ; this is 
- # grand flower, especially for exhibition, as 
it is such an admirable laster, in addition to 
being of such good form; but as a garden 
- Rose I look upon it as without value. At 
_ the most about two or three blooms on a 
bush are all that I find it gives, and that is 
dike putting a crust of bread before a very 
- hungry man. 

Marchioness of Dufferin is also qnite an 
exhibition Rose, although, according to my 
experience, it seldom comes in good form 
enough for this purpose. I must say that 
itis a Rose that does not captivate me. I 
do not pretend to say that I have given an 

. Becount of every light Rose that I grow, 
_ but T have jotted down such as have struck 


_Zne most readily. ButI must plead for im-- 


- provement in dark Roses. Amongst the 
‘Hybrid Teas there is an almost too great 
_ Similarity of color. Liberty, indeed, may 
_ be excepted, as the color of this Rose is 
_ sharming, and perhaps it retains its fresh- 
~ ness longer than any other Rose, but how 
often is it large enough for exhibition? I 
have seen it admirable under glass, and 


also from bushes in the open, the buds in- 


the latter case being perfect for button- 
holes. 


—_ 


TUFTED PANSIES. 


A. wellgrown lot of Tufted Pansies will 
‘blossom during summer when the position 
and soil are suitable, and to take cuttings 
from plants blossoming freely means spoil- 
ang the display for some time at least. 
Readers who desire to grow these plants 
Aargely, and who also wish to propagate an- 
mually by cuttings, would find planting a 
Hew old stools in any out-of-the-way place 
am_the garden where, of course, they ob- 
ain a certain amount of sunshine each day, 
anawer their purpose. These stock plants 
ean be kept cut back from time to time, 
und as a result they will form veritable 
tufts of beautiful, sturdy, short-jointed 
up ihs: Tf some light and gritty soil can 

8 worked into the crowns of these old 
stock plants during the late summer, many 
wf the pieces will quickly emit: roots, which 
may be detached and planted out in a bed 
wpecially prepared for them, and, if need 
be, again planted out in their permanent 
quarters before the hard weather sets in, 
Another method of dealing with old stock 
plants of this description is lifting them 
when their shoots are of the desired length 

_ and dividing them. By these means quite 
_ @ large stock can be raised very quickly. 
"This method of inoreasing the stock. of new 
and choice sorts is followed by leading 
trade growers. When the pieces just re- 
ferred to Have become established they 
soon form mew growths, and in a short 
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time they in turn may be divided. By 
‘this method of raising plants there is very 
little cutting about ot the divided portions 
of the stock plants likely to take place. 
Here and there an unwieldy piece of coarse 
growth may have to be cut back, but in 
almost every instance the shoots will have 
roots adhering. - In warm weather it is 


well to shade the cutting beds or cold- . 


frames into which these fresh pieces are 
put, and in the early evening to sprinkle 
them with water from a fine-rosed can, 
as green-fly and red-spider are encouraged 
by dry conditions. 


In the case of those who do not wish to . 


spoil their display by robbing the plants of 
their young growths, it would be better to 
cut back a plant here and there among the 
more crowded of those in the beds and 
borders. With ordinary care the beauty 
of the display may be scarcely interfered 
with. Cut back the coarse growths, as 
well as those which are weak and elongat- 
ed, to within an inch or two of the crown 
of the plant, and have ready a quantity 
of light, gritty soil to work into and around 
the cut-back specimens. Equal parts of 
loam, leaf-mould, and coarse sand or road- 
grit, passed through a sieve with a coarse: 
mesh, ig an ideal compost with which to 
mulch the plants. It is also a good plan 
to slightly loosen the soil round the cut- 
back plants. In dry weather copious sup- 
plies of clear water should be given. It is 
_astonishing how quickly the plants retain 
their vigor, and, in consequence, cuttings 
of a desirable kind and in goodly numbers 
nay be detached, and in some cases with 
roots freely emitted from their base. 
Where only a limited number of plants 
is required, the reader may get these from 
the plants in flower. One or two cuttings 
from each plant will, no doubt, meet the 
requirements of some growers, and by care- 
fully detaching these with a sharp’ knife the 
plants will not be interfered with. Only 
those shoots of recent growth should be 
taken, and if they be made into cutings of 
about 3 in. in length no better material 
could be chosen. The cutting bed should 
receive some consideration, and although 
some put the cuttings into cold frames, it 
is better to give them quite hardy treat- 
ment, making up a bed outside for their 
reception. At this time the cutting-bed 
should be arranged in a nicely protected 
quarter of the garden, with a warm aspect. 
Make up the soil some few inches above 
the ordinary garden level, seeing that this 
_is of a light and gritty character. The 
surface should be made as even and level 
as possible, and slightly firmed. An hour 
or two before the cuttings are to be in- 
serted give the cutting bed a good soaking 
with clear water from a fine-rosed can, and 
all is then ready for inserting the cutings. 


SWEET PEAS. 


favored situations Sweet Peas frequently 
attain a height of 7 ft. to 9 ft., more or less, 
and as they always present a fine appear- 
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ance, and also make an effective display in 
the garden when attaining such a height, 
with its accompanying broad proportions, 


~a result such as this is always worth striv-- 
ing for. 


Plants of these extraordinary 
dimensions are not confined to the gardens 
of those in favored situations. A writer 
says: Our collection is grown on the side 
of a hill with a north-western aspect, and, 


‘as a rule, watering occupies the greater 


share of our time all through the flowering’ 
season. During the present season, except 
for a few brief experiences of warm 
weather, very little watering has been done. 
We have now and then in the showery 
weather treated the plants to a liberal sup- 
ply of manure, and to this treatment the 


_plants have given a liberal response in the 


form of blooms of extra excellence. Ina 
normal season, through being on the hill- 
side, unless copious supplies of water are 
always given, and these persistently, com- 
paratively little growth ismade. The water 
go quickly runs away that the work, of 
watering is made so much the harder 
thereby. At the time of writing our 
plants vary between 7 ft. and 9 ft. in height, 
and they are very handsome indeed . Never 
has there been so prolific a display and the 
quality of the blooms so fine. The stronger 
growing kinds in our collection are: 

Lovely, Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, Mars, Duke of 
Westminster, Black Knight, Prince of 
Wales, Miss Willmot, Prima Donna, and 
Salopin. 


wer ee 


THE ‘CARNATION SHOW.” 


For such it was to the average man. In 
full, it was the S.A. Carnation and Picotee 
Society’s Show, held in conjunction with 
that of the Mount Lofty Gardeners’ Society. 
The latter’s chef d’oeuvre being of course: 
the noble display of Rhododendrons. 

The Carnation Society are to be con- 
gratulated upon the novel arrangement of 
their tables, the object being first to give 
plenty of room to the public to readily see 
and note down the favorite or the striking 
blooms, and secondly to present an artistic 
effect to the display. 

Last year’s Carnation Show, held in the 
S.A. Gardeners Society's room in Way- 
mouth-street, was so severely handicapped 
by the woful lack of room for the visiting 
public that the committee took the lesson 
well to heart this time. - 

The credit of taking the Town Hall for 
the Show must decidedly be awarded to the 
President, Dr. Harrold. But for his con- 
tinued and ardent optimism there is no 
doubt the Show would have been held in a 
smaller hall in another part of the city. To 
another member (Mr. Fred. Smith) is due 
the suggestion for starting a carnation 
plebescite in the ‘S.A. Register” the week 
before the Show, the latter proving a first- 
class advertisement for the Society. 

The Society must be congratulated upon 
the effective manner in which the exhibits. 


: 3 taged. The old-fashioned b ith 
Witlestowebee tere ctaliyaratioraaand a were stage he old-fashioned boxes wi 

appearance have been changed for sloping 
stands 2 feet 6 inches long and 4 or 5 


their stiff white collars and flat, inartistic 


inches wide, standing about 4 inches high 
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at the lower end and a foot high at the 
upper. These are made as light and open 
“as possible. The six holes, bored at about 
4 inches apart, carry six funnel shaped 
cups about 14 inches across at the top and 
4 inches deep, the whole concern being 
painted black. ; 

A space ef a few inches was allowed 
_ between each stand to give room to the 
public to leisurely and carefully inspect the 
cuts. Hach carnation was staged in its 


cup with a piece of carnation foliage, or 


*‘ grass,” as the knowing ones callit, The 
tendency to-day seems to be to display 
everything with its own natural foliage. 
We give these particulars because they will 
be of interest to the rapidly growing num- 
ber of carnation fanciers all over the 
_ country, and may serve to give them some 
_ ideas that may be useful in their own local 
‘shows. 

We noticed carnation growers from 
Broken Hill, Port Pirie, Burra, Gawler, 
Angaston, and several other country towns, 
“all busy with their notebooks, and more 


than one of them measuring the stands with _ 


a small pocket-tape. 

We believe that the time is coming when 

the Chrysanthemum shows will have to 
admit the carnation as an equal and pos- 
sibly as the predominant partner, and that 
it will give new life to the practice of hold- 
ing autumn shows. 
_ A further admirable feature of the dis- 
play was the careful naming of every 
flower staged, probably over 2,000 separate 
distinct cuts, not, of course, including the 
vase classes and those not for competition. 
Weat white cards about 3 inches long and 1 
inch wide with two small holes punched in 
the centre carried the name of each exhibit, 
and each card was hung by a small, thin, 
black hairpin from the edge of the cup 
carrying the cut. 

The large number of visitors who used 
pencils and notebooks conclusively showed 
the good sense of naming the exhibits. 

__. Wecommend the Society for making the 

Show an honorary one. Far too many 
growers produce and exhibit blooms purely 
for the money that is in it, and far too 
often rely upon their friends to help them 
to make up their stands. We are glad to 
believe that the reprehensible practice of 
Hower-mongering is not pursued by the 
tnembers of the S.A. Carnation Society. 
Wo man who has a true sense of honor or 
asportsmanlike feeling will try to beat his 
opponents with borrowed flowers. When 
the does he is like the jackdaw wearing the 
peacock’s feathers, and he deserves to be as 
mercilessly shown up. The practice is a 
despicable and detestable one, and we trust 


the Society will always be able to be proud 


of possessing. members who will not 
flescend to such meanness. 

We would suggest to the energetic and 
go-ahead committee of the Society that 
_mext year they get the prize-winning 
tickets put on the exhibits at the time of 
judging, as.is done at many of the country 
shows. Two stewards should accompany 
the judges, one with a supply of Ist and 
2nd prize tickets in his pockets and a good 
Hegible black pencil, the other calling the 
winning name and] the class from his book. 
The judging and ticketing would then be 


done together, and a lot of trouble and 


“worry taken off the hard-worked, breakfast- 


less, and dinnerless secretary’s hands. 
Before going to the prize-list we must 
refer to the splendid exhibit of the Sydney 
growers, Messrs. Goodwin, Gazzard, and 
Morris, Messrs. Heyne and Potter acting as 
agents for them. Some 60 or 70 perfect 
show blooms of every class known were 
exhibited. The oxquisite perfection and 


_variety of shades and the wonderful condi- 


tion of the flowers proved an eye-opener to 
our plains growers, and the general opinion 
was expressed about as follows :—‘‘ Where 
those flowers were grown thrip does not 
exist or is no trouble, and scorching heat 
and drying winds, and troublesome ants are 
absent ;” and it in many cases, to our 
knowledge, simply confirmed growers of the 
perpetual type in the opinion that the 
spring flowering or annual blooming type is 
one that it will pay well to let alone, at 
least on the Adelaide plains. These Sydney 


flowers were apparently dressed, and every - 


flower had a white cardboard collar around 
its neck just large enough to show the out- 
line of the petals, and just tight enough to 
prevent a burst calyx from showing. We 
trust that the Adelaide Society wili not 
adopt this artificial style of staging. 

In the spring flowering sect on Mr. H. 
H. Ising won with “The Gift;” Mr. J. F. 
Sudholz being second with ‘ Triumph.” 
In the decoratives Mr. J. Beggs came first 
with ‘Stella ;” and Mr. A. H. Glastonbury 
second with ‘‘Mrs, J. W. Potter.” In 
tree shows, Mr. A. H. Glastonbury with 
‘‘ Ravenswood” was first; and Mr, Ff. H. 
Prince with ‘‘ Thos. Hill’ was second. 

Mr. J. McInnes was first for champion 
picotees. If better picotees cannot be 
staged than those shown we should advise 
the abolishment of the class. Mrs. W. 


Thomas was second. The two best South 


Australian raised seedlings were exhibited 
by Dr. Harold. One, ‘‘ Glendeloch,” being 
a magnificent smooth-edged deep yellow 
with bright red splashes—a most effective 


flower; the other being of the Princess” 


ground with cerise 


Alice type, white 
raised by Mr. 


splashes. Both were 


McGann, who states he has disposed of his” 
interest in ‘“‘ Glendeloch” to Messrs. Smith’ 
The former took- 


and Menzel, of Aldgate. 
the championship for a tree show variety ; 
the latter for a tree decorative one. 

To a Sydney grower, and possibly to a 
Melbourne one,-the feature probably most 
surprising would be the number of speci- 
mens of the American type in the tree 
decorative lists. South Australia has the 
kudos of first discovering and recognising 
the invaluable qualities of this type, one 
grower, Mr. J. Beggs, having imported a 
number of the best sorts from the States. 
The other distributors of these flowers; 
Messrs. Smith & Menzel, of Aldgate, raised 
a batch of 200 seedlings from the choicest 
hand fertilised American seed five years 
ago, and sent out over a dozen varieties, of 
which, ‘‘ Pasadena,” one of them, won first 
prize with nine votes to spare in the 
plebiscite taken by the “S.A. Register’ 
recently. : i 

In regard to the judging we must say 


that in more than one class the decisions: 
turned out to be the opposite of the popular 


- defective. 


verdict, notably so in the class for twelve 
carnations, dissimilar, where the first prize 
was awarded to twelve of which at least six 
were defective blooms, against twelve in 
which not more than two could be called 
Judging, however, is a dis- 
tinctly thankless task, and where 17 entries 
occur in one class it is no joke to make a 
decision. 

The carnations were not the only features, 
for in addition to the cut flowers staged and 
the six decorated tables, the baskets, bou- 
quets, and buttonholes, the Show was 
greatly enhanced by the magnificent dis- 
plays of rhododendrons from Professor E. 
CO. Stirling’s and Mr. John Bagot’s gardens 
in the hills; also by the fine displays of ~ 
Ghent Azaleas, Roses, Delphiniums, Pan- 
sies, Petunias, Gladioli, Maples, and 
general collections of cut flowers. Among 
the latter the most notable perhaps were 
one set of three exhibited by Professor 
Stirling, viz, Kalmia — latifolia, Protea 
Cineracoides, and Genista Andraeana. 

The Society is to be congratulated in 
every way for the very distinct success of 
the Show, and we trust that eacb year will 
increase its popularity. 


EXHIBITING HARDY FLOWERS. 


This is a matter which has never yet 
received the consideration it deserves. It is 
quite distressing sometimes to see bunches 
of our best hardy flowers jumbled up 
together, with little or no effect, and often 
with about twice as many sprays of blos- 
soms in the bunch as are really needed to 
display the subject properly. The idea in 
the minds of those making the exhibit ap- 
pears to be that of creating a dense mass 
rather than to show off the charms of each 
individual subject. While this is so the 
cultivation of hardy plants will never be 
taken up so readily by would-be growers as 
would be the case if the flowers of each 
kind were more pleasingly and naturally set 
up. There appears to be an idea that the 
stems of many flowers, no matter what their 
height and characteristics may be, should 
be cut at about the same length, and in 
consequence visitors are completely at a 
loss to know what are the points of merit of 
the respective subjects. We sometimes 
find, also bunched together in a glorious 
mass of color, subjects which the well- 
informed know full well are somewhat un- 
attractive or meagre in their display in the 
hardy border, and which by their represen- 
tation at the shows are distinctly mislead- 
ing. There are so many excellent hardy 
flowers now in commerce that the indifferent 
things can easily be spared. The fault in 
exhibiting hardy flowers at shows generally 
lies in staging rather small bunches, tightly 
packed together, with stems altogether out 
of proportion to the subject exhibited. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, M.P., 
greatly admires the effect of heather banks 


qn gardens, especially when as many sorts 
‘of Erica as possible are shown upon them. 


‘Madame Emma Hames is a great lover of 
pansies. = ee wei ealls 
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THE JAPANESE GARDENS AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


_ [From the ‘Florists’ Exchange.” ] 

Yhe Japanese gardens at the World’s 
Fair are much talked about, and well de- 
serve lt. 

Contrary to the formal gardens which 

Americans admire so much, the Japanese is 
obstinately against them; he goes so far as 
to call the American's idea bad taste. The 
Japanese does not like regularity; even in 
his different structures he deviates from 
straight lines. 
_ When locating their ground, one of the 
first requirements of the Japanese is a 
southern exposure, as the summer breeze 
generally prevails from that direction. 

The Japanese gardens are divided into 
two classes, viz. the hill garden (tsuki- 
yama-niwa) and the flat garden (hiraniwa). 
The hill garden is generally given the pre- 
ference, and no hard work is spared in 
making or moving a hill wkere wanted. 
Either on a large or small scale, the hill 
garden usually consists of the following :— 
Four or five hills are made all of different 
sizee and must look quite natural; the two 
hills nearest the residence must be low, but 
show long slopes; the next two hills are 
higher and steeper but not uniform. The 
meeting of these slopes should form a 
valley, through which you have a view of 
the fifth hill, placed at the farther end of 
the ground; this latter is quite steep and 
higher than any of the rest, in order to give 
it the appearance of a distant pike. 

Certain trees are found as regularly in a 
Japanese garden as though their existence 
there were imposed by law. ‘They consist 
of the following, in order of importance :— 

Shajiu-bokn (the principal tree), usually 
a fine pine. Keyo-bokn (perfection tree), 
always a tree of very fine appearance. 
Sekizen-bokn (tree of solitude), accom- 
panied usually by more trees to make a 
solitary spot. Sekiyo-bokn (sunset tree), 
usually found in the western part of the 
ground, and is intended to shade the garden 
from the setting sun. A red or bronze 
foliage tree is usually preferred for this— 
maple, beech, or plum. Mecosi-natsu (per- 
spective tree), partly concealed and planted 
a distance away to give a fine perspective. 
Nagasaki-natsu (weeping tree), usually 
planted in the foreground, overhanging a 
stream. 

The above-mentioned trees are never 
omitted in a Japanese garden. Besides 
them we find a rich collection of other 
plants, such as Camellia japonica, Aucuba 
japonica, Azalea formosa, A. mollis and A. 
amoona, Pyrus japonica, Wistaria sinensis, 
Tris Kampferi. Among grasses we find 
Arundo donax, Eulalia japonica, Bambusa 
nigri, B. aurea and B. Fortunei. The ever- 
green collection is admirable, consisting 
mostly of dwarfed spscimens; some varie- 
ties are trailing, such as Juniperus chinensis 
procumbens, which is wonderfully well 
adapted for covering rock-work. There are 
also the Japacese red pine (Pinus densi- 
flora), some piceas, and a list too long to 
mention, mostly cultivated in pots of won- 
derful small dimensions. I must not forget 
'to'mention the Japanese maples, which we 
all know by reputation on account of. their 


~ Polygonum Baldschuanicum. 
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brilliant colors, and also some Japanese 
fern balls {Davallia) of all.ehapes imagin- 
able. 

‘Lhey have also a chrysanthemum garden. 
How rich the collection is we do not yet 
know, but I think they are a wonder if they 
can beat us on them. 

Stones are indispensable in a Japanese 
garden. There are many of them, but the 
following ones cannot he omitted :—The 
Worshipping Stone, usually placed at the 
centre of an island, and accessible by 
stepping stones. Dedication Stone is placed 
in the middle of the ground. Moonshadow 
Stone is placed away off on the showing 
slope of the steepest hill. The Seat of 
Honor Stone is usually found under the 
tree of the evening sun. The Guardian 
Stone is generally placed in a most promi- 
nent position. There are numerous named 
stones, in size and number, according to the 
importance of the estate; they are placed 
in harmony with other stones and always 
imitate nature as nearly as possible. 

To complete this garden we find a stone 
lantern, whose light reflects on the water. 
This stone lantern, together with stone 
basins, are found in every Japanese garden. 
The garden includes a small, but very 
attractive log bridge, a plank bridge of pe- 
culiar shape, some stepping stunes across 
the stream, some very fine rockeries, and 
statuary representing birds. 

The buildings on these grounds are also 
very handsome, and it can be said that the 
Japanese gardens rank among the best at 
the St. Louis Fair. Itis to be hoped that 
the city will take pride in keeping them up. 

Japanese gardens existed centuries before 
European gardening. This is due to the 
comparative freedom that country has 
always enjoyed, whereas in Europe the 
lords of feudal times were always fighting 
among themselves, and had to use their 
grounds for entrenchments and_fortifica- 
tions, while the Japanese were enjoying the 
beauties of nature. Therefore, it is justly 
due to Japan that she should be called 
“The Flowery Kingdom.” 


PLANTS FOR PERGOLA. 

The following plants would, be suitable 
for spring: Clematis montana, Wistaria, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Rose Gloire de Di- 
jon, R. Cheshunt Hybrid, as among the 
earliest of all to bloom; while for summer 
the material is abundant. What, with 
Roses in plenty—Carmine Pillar, Crimson 
Rambler, Alister Stella Grey, W. A. Rich- 
ardson, Mme. Berard, Climbing Perle des 
Jardins, and Leuchstern, all of which are 
very charming and free for the purpose, 
and may be augmented by such Clematis as 
Jackmani, J. superba, J. Mrs. George 
Jackman, &c. For the later lot we would) 
name Clematis Viticella rubra and alba, 
CG. lanuginosa nivea, C. Lord Wolseley, C. 
Fairy Queen, C. Beauty of Worcester, C. 
rubella, C. purpurea elegans, C. Anderson 


Henry, C. Gipsy Queen, &c. To these could 


be- added, such as Tropeolum speciosum, 
Passiflora Constance Elliot, Solanum jas- 
minoides, Vitis Coignetie, Lonicera aureo 
reticulata, Rubus laciniatus, Jasminum of- 
ficinale, Lathyrus, latifolius albus, and 
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If deciding to lift, it is time this was 
done, as some at least will very quickly he 
rooting afresh. Those that are best lifted 
each year are certain Polyanthus Narcissus, 
Tulips, and Anemones . This, however, ex— 
tirely depends upon what they are and the 
class of soil in which they are growiIng- 
Some Anemones are best left alone, other 
kinds are better in certain soils if lifted 
each year. Chionodoxa, Scillas, Winter 
Aconites, Crocus, Snowdrops, if the commor 
kinds, may go on in the same soil for years, 
while Narcissus, Tulips, and Iris require 
in a measure, periodical lifting. All bulbs 
succeed guite well in the usual sandy loams, 
though some kinds are found to do quite: 
well in the more clayey soils. Some Nareis~ 
sus—e.g., poeticus kinds, incomparabilis im 
variety generally, maximus, princeps, and 
Emperor—are quite a success when grown 
in strong or heavy loam, and in particular 
where such soils are well drained, a most 
important item generally. ies 


, . RISES. 


Few appreciate to the fullest extent the 
German Irises. We forget how long 
these brighten our borders with the love- 
liness of their gold and purple blossom 
Charming for early blooming are the Per- 
sian Irises, mingling their petals of white, 
blue, and purple amid their bight greem 
foliage. When we think of summer and 
its flowers it is then that Irises appeal to 
us, some with blossoms quaintly marked 
and blotches, some preferring the sheltex” 
and the sunshine of a warm border, and 
rivalling the Orchids in beauty. Té is 
not, however, merely as border flowers that 
they are interesting. Happy is he who cam 
erow the water or Flag Irises. These are 
the flowers that blossom with Water Lily 
and Forget-Me-Not— 

“ Dwelling by still rivers, 

Or solitary mere, 

Or where the sluggish meadow brook delivers 
Its waters to the weir.” 

There is a charm about the Ins, grown om 
borders or adjacent to lawns, partly in the 
shade, so that their blossoms are gradually 
developed. They continue beautiful with 
a background of foliage, which serves to 
heighten the wealth of their gorgeous tints. 

Let us consider what varieties are best 
for providing us with hosts of flowers for 
vases and epergnes, as well as giving us 
blossoms over the longest period. There 
are the Netted Irises which are fragrant 
and bloom early. Similar in color and 
sweet scented also are the flowers of I. Ba- 
keriana which follow. 1. germanica is the 
commonest of the genus, the Flag Inises, 
erowing where one would least exneet ta 
find them, amid the dust and impure at- 
mosphere, often flourishing most - where 
other plants fail, and giving us blooms 
diversified in color. Where the soil, too, 
is dry the Iberian Tris (1. ibirica) will serve 
well; the flowers are large, flecked, and 


spotted, with standards white, falls veine® 
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with blue and purple over a yellow back- 
ground, blossoms singularly beautiful and 
elegant when cut with some of their flag- 
fike foliage. One of the choicest of the 
Fiag Ivises is Monnieri, well fitted for a 
border where the soil is moist and rich, a 
late blooming, sweet-scented sort with yel- 
low flowers margined with white. L. 
Pseudo-acorus has already been alluded to, 
it ia the commonest of all, the yellow water 
Flag, and will grow in any moist and damp 
situation. I. pallida loves a moist, deep 
reot-run, but does well even when planted 
on a dry soil; the blooms, however, are 
not so fine nor do they last so long as when’ 
planted under cooler conditions. A spring 
blooming dwarf Ivis is to be found in 
pumila, seldom attaining more than a 
height of 7 in. or 8 in., flowers blue and 
purple. English Irises again belong to a 
distinct class, blooming a little later than 
the German, tall and stately, possessing 
many self-colors, having rush-like foliage. 
d. orchiogides is extremely beautiful, differ- 
ang entirely from any other, and preferring 
a warm, sheltered situation. I. asiatica 
«closely resembles the German, but the blos- 
somsare finer. Butitis doubtful whether 
any of those mentioned have ever been. so 
popular as the Spanish Irises. To say 
that they are extremely light and graceful, 
and, therefore, particularly adapted to 
table decoration, will grow in any open 
_ gituation in a free, well-drained soil, flower 
~ Freely, are possessed of delicate color, and 
that bulbs are cheap, 1s only giving expres- 
sion to facts that are now well known. Not 
many, however, when planting the bulbs 
remember to pot up a few for early spring 
biooming in the house. Not. the Spanish 
alone lend themselves to forcing, but 
many of the other sorts. if lifted from the 
open and brought under glass in spring, 
will bloom freely. Irises to be effective 
should be grouped together, and in plant- 
ing one should remember those that bloom 
Yate as well as at midsummer, kinds like 
alata, whose lilac blossoms flecked with 
yellow remain on warm and sheltered bor- 
dera many weeks, often until the later days 
»f December. 


HYBRIDIZING CANNAS. 


[From the “ Florists’ Exchange.’’] 

Success in hybridizing the canna requires 
# love for the work that will inspire the 
most painstaking and patient effort, But 
having learned the habits of the plant and 
the laws of nature as applied to plant 
hreeding, the originating of new kinds is 

very fascinating. 
it was nearly a dozen years ago when I 
first became interested in this subject, for it 
seemed to me that the canna was suscep- 
tible of vast improvements. The late M. 
Crozy, of France, was undoubtedly the 
pioneer in the field of improved canna cul- 
ture. The finest introductions which he 
gave us were Mme, Orozy and Souvenir 
_@’Antoine Orozy. They alone won for him 
an international fame, and deservedly so. 
But all his new kinds combined covered but 
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acomparatively small range of colors, and 
left stil] a vast field for the enthusiast. 

As in other lines, so in hybridising; he 
who aims to’ accomplish certain results and 
works intelligently toward them is, as a 
rule, the most successful. My first aim, 
therefore, was directed toward producing 
cannas of larger, finer flowers, with a eon- 
stitution better suited to our peculiar cli- 
mate than were the French kinds, and par- 
ticnlarly did there seem to be a field for the 
solid colors in the reds, yellows, and pinks. 
Philadelphia was one of the earliest results 
of this work (1896), and Duke. of Marlboro 
followed soon after with a shade about two 
points darker. Both these varieties still 
hold their places as two of the best of the 
red flowering sorts. 

Next came Buttercup, the yellow stand- 
by. In addition to.its excellent qualities as 
a good grower, adaptability to all localities, 
and its pure, solid color, it ts also the 
earliest to open its flowers and blooms 
latest in the autumn. E. 

At one time my principal. aim was to 

roduce a better strain of pink cannas, and 
with Pink Ehemanii to work on, the hoped- 
for improvements were finally realised in 
such kinds as Rosemawr, Luray, West 
Grove, and Betsy Ross. 

The next marked development was 
among the orchid-flowering varieties. Mr. 
Damann, of Italy, has given us some of the 
finest we have in this class, but, with the 
exception of King Humbert, nearly all have 
been of the variegated shadee; therefore it 
was most gratifying, after an extended 
effort in this direction, to be rewarded with 
the now well-known red orchid-flowering 
canna Pennsylvania. Within the present 
year a still greater improvement is found in 
the new large orchid-flowering canna 
Louisiana, which we expect to put on the 
market next spring. The color of Louisiana 
is intense rich red, the derkest of its class ; 
it is the earliest to bloom, and produces 
flowers 7 to 73 inches across. We have a 
large bed of it now in bloom at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. 

At present the interest is centred on the 
bronze-leaved varieties. The finest of this 
class is Black Beauty, which has the 
darkest foliage of all, but very small 
flowers. The aim has been to produce 
large, fine flowers on the same dark foliage, 
and Brandywine is the best result. It is 
my favorite as a bedder because of its rich 
foliage, made more so by its beautiful, 
large, dark red flowers. Other excellent 
new lines in this class are Hiawatha, Chau- 
tauqua and Mount Etna. All of these are 
particularly fine for making grand displays 
in beds, and when. arranged with other 
colors may be made to produce most 
striking and effective contrasts. : 

But perhaps the most noteworthy achieve- 
ment of all has been the obtaining of a 
white canna with a good large flower. This 
was most difficult of all, because there was 
so little to work with. But after ten years 
of crossing and recrossing one well worthy 
of a high place in the canna world was 
finally obtained in the new white canna, 
Mont Blanc. 

The great wonder to me is that so many 
gardeners have as yet failed to appreciate 
the wonderful possibilities of the canna as 


as ever. 


ll 


a bedding plant, for frequently in parks 


and private lawus do wea still see the old, 
ungainly foliaged cannas, with very small 
flowers. zie ; 

LT look for the time when the canna will 
also take its place in the conservatory and 
forindoor decorative use, for the brighter 
of the dwarf flowering kinds, such {as the 
new Harlequin, deserve to rank even with 
the fine orchids of the wealthy. 

- The field for new varieties is still ‘very 


large, for there are many combinations of ; 
eolor in fower and leaf that may be hoped . 


for. When we consider that with all the 
work of the hybridizers in roses in recent 
years they have been unable to improve on 
the color and form of a rose that was intro- 
duced some forty years ago 
Jacqueminot), we may rightly conclude that 


(General - 


the improvements obtained in the cannain * 


the past twelve years have been very 
marked indeed. 


IRRITATION CAUSED BY HUMEA 
ELEGANS. 


By Dr, Hrarnpen. 

A female patient of mine who has a 
particularly delicate complexion, has dur- 
ing the last few months been frequently 
suffering from vesicular eruptions on the 
nose and cheeks looking like impetigo. 
They quickly subsided under treatment, 
but as there was an almost immediate re- 
Japse she consulted a specialist, who diag- 
nosed eczema, and naturally ordered a 
course of arsenic. In June I found her 
with a red, swollen face, the left eye closed, 
large vesicles containing clear serum on 
the cheeks, and a patch of eczema on the 
left side of the chin. She was greatly 
alarmed, as she supposed that she had ery- 
sipelas. Her temperature, however, was 
normal. She was unable to account for 
the attack, but first noticed it after playing: 
ping-pong. She had not been handling 
Primula obconica as she was aware of its 
dangers, but she volunteered the state- 
ments that she had been feeding chickens 
with crushed bones and that she had no- 
ticed some irritation about the nose. The 
attack subsided in the course of a few days 
under “lotio plumbi subacetatis.”” The first, 
time she went out, at the end of the week 
when her face was well, she complained of 
itching of her right eyelid, and in the 
course of a few hours her face was as bad 
She then said that she had picked 
a leaf of Humea elegans, and had smelt it, 
and that she had been in the habit during 
the last few months of picking a leaf and 
rubbing it on her veil, as she liked the per- 
fume. The position of the rash was just 


‘where a veil would touch the face and the 


patch on the chin corresponded to the place 
where the veil is screwed up and tucked in. 
No doubt this had been the cause of all. 
the trouble. 


Humea elegans, a native of New South | 


Wales, is frequently grown. in greenhouses 
for the sake of its perfume and flowers. 
The leaves are not unlike those of the to- 
bacco plant in shape, but muck more shiny, 


and they exhale a atrony smell like incense. 
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A leaf rubbed on my arm left a gummy sec- 
retion with a powerful smell, and was fol- 
lowed by a bright red punctiform rash, 
which lasted all day, but caused little irri- 
tation. A gardener has told me that he 
hag noticed his arms itching after moving 
the plants, and that the gardener who gave 
them to him suffered from a severely in- 
flamed face, which was ascribed to am’ irri- 
tating soap, but no doubt was due to the 
Humea. It is well known that many 
plants like Primula obconica are irritants, 
but that Humea elegans is one of-thenr 
was new to me, and may be a warning to 
others.—‘‘Lancet.” 


ROSE CULTURE UNDER GLASS IN 
AMERICA. 
FORCING TEA AND HYBRID TEA 
ROSES. 


‘The’ forcing of roses under glass is con- 
ducted on a large scale and with much suc- 
cess in the United States, and the follow- 
ing notes on the practice that is adopted 
by the most successful growers which Mr. 
Ernest Asmus has contributed to the “Bul- 
letin” of the American, Rose Society can 
hardly’ fail tobe useful and interesting to 
growers on; this side of the Atlantic. : 
~ Houses for forcing roses shauld be built 
as light and airy as possible and have a 
southern aspect, the houses running east 
and west. Some years ago it was thought 
by most all practical growers that good 
roses could only be grown in three-quarter 
span houses, but experience has taught me 
that equally as good roses can be grown in 
even span houses—-which model of house 
T have adopted for the future, on account 
of its simplicity in handling and construc- 
tion. * Bae “tie 
- Soil. the principal thing in rose growing, 
should be ‘procured, if possible, in the fall. 
and that from an old pasture that has never 
been cultivated I find best suited. Set up 
your compost heap just before winter sets 
‘in, of three parts of good sod soil and one 
part cow manure, not too high, so that the 
frost’ has a good chance to penetrate. I 
generally make mine 3 to 4 ft. high. Let 
it remain without any covering, and as 
soon as the weather is fit in spring, and the 
soil not too wet, turn, the heap over and let 
it remain, say, a month or six weeks, when 
it should have another turning;. and it 
will then be ready for use in the forcing 
house.. When wooden benches are used 
for forcing 5 in. in depth will be sufficient. 
Fill up your benches and give a sprinkling 
of fine ground bone or wood ashes, but be 
careful not to use too much—one bushel to: 
a 100-ft. house is plenty. Then turn the 
whole soil, mixing the bone and the soil 
‘thoroughly with‘ your hand, picking out all 
stones and rough material. — Your bench. 
‘is now ready for planting, which should be 
done, if possible, in the months of May to 

Select good healthy plants and set them in 
“your benches about 15 in. apart either way, 
‘care being taken that the soil in which. 
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you plant is neither too wet nor too dry, 
and that the young plants have a thorough 
watering before being removed from their 
pots. On no account allow your ioung 
plants to flag on a hot summer's day. When’ 
the whole house is planted give a good 
watering, and clean the whole house, 
under the benches as well as the walks, 
giving the walks and under the benches a 
good sprinkling as well, as it tends to keep 
down the heat, giving a better temperature 
for rose growing. 

If solid beds are used. instead of benches, 
they should be carefully prepared with lots 
of drainage (I generally use about 15 in. 
ot broken stone in the bottom), and the 
same process gone through with the. soil, 
as described above, with the exception that 
the depth should be increased to 6 or 7 in. 

Now, the house being planted, our care 
begins. The young plants must be carefully 
watched. Do not allow the weeds, which 
will appear a couple of weeks after plant- 
ing, to get too large. The plants should 
have a careful syringing about twice a day, 
and the soil kept in a good, moist way (but 
not water soaked), aphis and other insects 
carefully looked after, and as much air as 
possible given, from early morning until 
after sunset, when the ventilators should 
be about half closed down.. Try to keep 
your rose-house temperature in summer 
one or two degrees lower than the outside 
temperature, which can be done by using 
the hose judiciously under the benches and 
walks. As the roses begin to grow they 
need staking. TI find No. 8 galvanised wire 
makes a neat and durable stake. All new 
growths should be carefully tied, and the 
buds picked off. 

Do not allow your plants to bloom be- 
fore they have obtained a proper size, 
which with good treatment will be about 
two months after planting. Mildew, one 
of the worst enemies of the rose in summer 
and fall, should be carefully watched, and 
at the least appearance the plants should 
be dusted with flowers of sulphur, which 
should be kept on the plants two or three 
days. and the temperature on sunny days 
be run up to 85 and 90 degrees. Syringing 
stops until the sulphur is to be removed 
from the plants. I cannot lay too great 
a stress upon the importance of ventilat- 
ing. Keep as even a temperature as pos 
sible. Do not allow your houses to run 
away up in the 80's before you give air, 
but start early in the morning, and, as 
your thermometer rises, let’ your ventila- 
tors rise as well. for nothing is more hurt- 
ful to a rose than sudden changes, which 
you are sure to get: when you let your ven- 
tilators remain closed too long and then 
open at once to their fullest capacity.” 

As we come toward fall, say, September 
to November, the most critical time of 
rose growing has arrived. The changes in 
the atmosphere between night and day are 
oftentimes so great that at this time our 
checks most occur. The night tempera- 
ture in a rose house should never be allow- 
ed to drop below 60 degrees, and even 65 
degrees will do no damage at this time of 

_ the year. Although it seems absurd, T in- 
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variably start fring on a very moderate= 
scale in September. Ag the weather grows 
colder, of course, your fire heat has to be 
increased, to keep your houses up to the 
required temperature, which should be 
from 56 to 58 degrees at night for all tea 
roses, and from 58 to 62 degrees for hybrid 
teas, with the exception of Meteor, whiclu 
requires a night temperature of 65 to 7@ 
degrees, with the corresponding increase of 
10 degrees in the day time. During bright 
summer weather in late fall and winter 
begin ventilating when your. thermometer 
reaches 66 degrees and increase inch by 
inch as your thermometer rises. | 

About the first week in January feeding 
of the roses can begin. I use liquid 
manure made partly out of horse, cow, and 
sheep manure, made about the strength of 
strong tea, of which I give my roses a libe- 
ral drink about every fortnight, using no 
mulch until the sun gets strong, about: 
April, when I give them in addition a light 
mulch of spent horse manure from old 
mushroom beds. : co They 

For aphis or green fly the best preventive 
IT have found is tobacco in its various ways. 
Fumigation is not safe when the plants are, 
in bloom, excepting for a few.varieties, and 
it should only be used before the plants: 
begin to bloom. Tobacco stems spread 
under the benches, or hung up along the 
walks, will keep fly down, but the old 
should be removed and new stems substi- 
tuted every two or three weeks, for this 
mode is only a preventive, and the fly onee 
there is hard to remove, unless radical mea 
sures are adopted, which generally meam 
the loss of a crop. 

If you expect success in forcing roseg 
do not forget that the rose wants to be 
watched from its infancy just as much’ as a. 
child in its infancy. Careful training and 
watching will make a child grow up as a 
useful member, and careful watching of the 
smallest details will make a rose bush under 
glass tend to give profit and enjoyment to 
thousands. tae 

‘For the assistance of all those who are 
not familiar with forcing roses I give below 
a list of tea and hybrid tea roses, which 
can. be successfully forced in this latitude. 
Teas: Bride, Bridesmaid, Mrs. Pierpont 
Morgan, Madame Cusin, Madame Hoste, 
Madame de Watteville, Maid of Honour, 
Ma Capucine, Perle des Jardins, Sunset, 
Golden Gate, Bon Silene, Safrano, Niphe- 
tos, Madame Chatenay, and Papa Gontier. 
Hybrid teas: American Beauty, American 
Belle, Madame Caroline Testout, Kaiserin 


Augusta Victoria, Meteor, Souv. de Woot- 


ton, President Carnot, La France. Duchess 
of Albany. Madame Augusta Guinnoisseau, 
Admiral Dewey, Mrs. Robert Garrett, and 
Liberty. " 


The best fertiliser for carnations is good 
rotted barnyard manure. Applied as a 
mulch, mixed’ with the soil, and given in 
liquid form—used in any or all of these 
ways, there is no fertiliser that can beat it. 


It is generally understood that the throw- 


ing of blind wood from roses is the result 


of an impoverished soil. 


a 
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OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


a ee 


Br W. J. Atren, 

Cherries, apricots, and peaches will be 
plentiful this month, and most of the 
cherries will find ready sale for dessert 
purposes ; some will be converted into jam. 
Marly peaches are valueless for jam-making, 
but are excellent for dessert, and are good 
when stewed. Apricots, though suitable 
ior dessert, and used largely for that pur- 
pose, find ready sale at the jam factories, 
where they are canned, pulped, or made 
into jam. In our drier and warmer districts 
the fruit is generally dried, and put upon 
the market in this shape—1! 1b. of the dried 
product being equal to from 43 to 7 lbs. of 
fresh fruit according to the variety dried. 

When used for this latter purpose the 
fruit should be allowed to ripen well before 
picking, but it must be handled before it is 
30 ripe that it will mash up when handling. 
The best dried fruit is that made from the 
wipe fruit. In drying, the operator must 
ase that the fruit is kept clear of dust, as 
any dust falling on this or any newly-cut 
fruit will adhere to it and spoil it, therefore, 

“whenever possible, use a lucerne paddock 
for drying, or, in any case, keep as far 
away as possible from dust and sand. 

As soon as the fruit is quite tough, and 
has lost most of its moisture, it should be 
taken from the trays and put in calico bags, 
and securely tied in order to keep the moths 
ont. When packing them for the market, 
ee that they are graded and packed in neat 
boxes which have been lined with paper. 

In the drier districis where irrigation is 
practised it will be found necessary to water 
ail trees, vines, lucerne, or any other crops 
this month, and be sure to work up the 
ground as soon as it is dry enough to allow 
the horses and cultivator on the land. 

All orchard land should be kept free from 
weeds, and to accomplish this the horses 

and cnitivators should have but little rest 
this month, as an orchard neglected for a 
few days will soon be covered with a coat- 
ing of summer grass which will take many 
ahard day's work to eradicate, and couch 
§tass spreads rapidly when left undisturbed. 
Where there are bad patches of couch grass 
these should be ploughed up and harrowed 
bn 4& very hot day, as the roots soon die 
exposed to the sun. 

Passion vines, which baye been properly 
pruned and manured during November, 
will now be putting on good growth and 
blooming freely. This fruit will be ready 
to meet the demand at Easter, when it 
usually finds a ready sale at good prices, 

Keep a strict outlook for pests, and if 
trees have not been fumigated or sprayed, 
as the case may be, the grower should lose 
no time before beginning to fight them, 

For scales on citrus trees, December, 
January, and February are good months 
for either spraying or fumigating; but for 
fungus diseases it is generally best to spray 
once before the trees bloom, again as soon 
as the fruit has set, rather than leaving it 

mntil now. In many cases, however, later 
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sprayings ate both beneficial and necessary. 

The grower should not neglect to either 
fumigate or spray all citrus trees'so as to 
ensure clean fruit and healthy trees. 

Keep a strict watch over all bandages 
placed on apple, pear, and quince ‘trees. 
‘They should ‘be overhauled, end ‘all larveo 
destroyed at least once every ten days ; also 
pick up and destroy all fallen fruit. 

If fruit fly should make its appearance, 
all infested fruit should be destroyed so as 
to assist as far as possible in keeping this 
pest in check. 


— 


LIME AS A SOIL IMPROVER. 


The failure of a soil to give remunerative 
returns may be due to various causes, such 
_as absence of soluble plant food, improper 
cultivation, or the unfayorable mechanical 
texture. The latter condition is a very 1m- 
portant one, for, although the soil may be 
rich in plant constituents, it is nevertheless 
imperative that, in order to secure the best 
results, it must be brought into a state most 
favorable for the crop to be grown. This 
means that the mechanical condition must 
be such as to allow the plant roots to ramify 
unhindered through every inch of soil in 
their search after food. 

There are many soils, especially those of 
sticky, clayey nature, which it is not always 
an easy matter to get into such a condition. 
In a dry time they get hard, something 
after the consistency of a brick, and are 
very liable to crack. In wet weather they 
get boggy, and often remain in this condi- 
tion for some considerable time. When in 
this state, to cultivate or even keep down 
the weeds is no easy matter, consequently 
they stand at a great disadvantage com- 
pared with soils of a more friable nature. 
Another feature of many soils is that they 
are of a cold, sour nature, and, unless 
thoroughly cultivated and exposed to the 
sweetening influence of the atmosphere for 
some considerable time, poor results are 
sure to result. - : ; 

In the older countries, when dealing with 
refractory soils, farmers often find it advan- 
tageous to bring to their assistance what 
may be termed special soil improvers. Of 
these there are two. that stand out pre-emi- 
nent, viz., farmyard manure and lime. 
Both have their special uses and advan- 
tages, but it is to the part the latter plays 
in relation to soil fertility that I would 
specially draw attention. é 

The practice of using lime in connection 
with agriculture is a very old one, and I 
believe that the benefits derived from liming 
are yet but dimly recognised and the prac- 
tice seldom adopted. ‘The scientific name 
for lime is calcium. ‘The usual way to ob- 
tain lime is to burn limestone (which 18 
carbonate of lime) for about two days in 
wide-mouthed kilns. The heat expels water 
and carbonic acid from the limestone, con- 
verting it into calcium oxide, or, as it is 
more commonly termed, quicklime, ‘This 
expulsion is worth remembering, as on the 
first opportunity lime takes in the water 


and carbonic acid driven out during the — 


burning process, and gives out the heat 
received in the kiln, The effect this has on 
the soil will be seen later on. Other car- 
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bonates of lime-are:fonnd besides limestone, 
such as:chalk.(called.whiting: when gronad), 
coral, ‘marble,oyater-shells, and shell sand. 
Lime derived from: the latter.genorally con- 
tains too much. sand to be of any great 
value for agricultural :purposes, unless /pre- 
cured at a very cheap rate. 
-- Such. lime is a. hard, ‘heavy substance, 
greedy of both water and carbonic acid. At 
absorbs large quantities .of water . without. 
becoming wet, and crackles.and hissesand _ 
behaves in a life-like manner; hence the 
name of quicklime. ivin 
..Slaked dime isa powerful alkaline sub- 
stance used in many ways. -Mixed ‘with 
sand and water, it forms the mortar used 
for building purposes. 

In agriculture lime is generally put on 
the land at the rate-of one to five tons per 
acre. Finely pounded lime unslaked is 
sometimes applied, and in this form pro- 
duces more powerful effects, Lime ought 
to be harrowed into the soil immediately it 
is applied, so as to cover it up from the air, 
from which it would absorb carbonic acid 
gas and speedily.be converted into carbon- 
ate of lime. When covered up by: the-soil 
it takes the carbonic.acid from the decaying 
vegetable matter or humus, hastening »the 
process of decay, and thus liberating 
hydrogen and nitrogen. This is rather im- 
portant, as :when «the liberation of both. is 
simultaneous-and slowly effected they unite 
in proportion of 3 of hydrogen to 1 of 
nitrogen, forming ammonia—a very valu- 
able plant fertiliser. : Unfortunately, there. 
are conditions under which this formation is 
not always certain to result, such as lack. of 
moisture, so that lime may sometimes 
destroy the vegetable matter in the soil to 
no good purpose. . 

Sone arises Caney farmers in the oid 
country discovered that great crops of grain 
could be grown by the aid of lime, snd 
they used it unsparingly, even althoug! 
they had in many instances to convey it 
from great distances. For a time ghey 
succeeded in producing heavy crops, De- 
cause the soil was full of manure and 
humus, but by and by they found that lime 
had ceased to work miracles, and, though 
some people tried to make it do what it. 
once had done by doubling the quantity 
applied, it came to be admitted that ime 
had not the beneficial effect it once bad: 
Later on it was found out that, beyon 
supplying the small quantity of lime neePs 
sary for the growth ot plants in enileye ere 
it naturally was deficient; the lime ie q aan 
decomposing all the vegetable ane Shain? 
only store of nitrogen 1m the soi snon F 
it had now nothing in it but ate os > 
viz., lime, phosphoric acid, and Wie , oe. 
Though the lime did not SOPe a fs Be. 
nitrogen to the soil, yet it pro nea oe 
every ton applied, much the Bare nee 
the application of so many hun Reuter 
Series ae Santon of the soil, 

i nee in srs 
Re, grown by the application of 


: by the application of 
SOE Os) a Hats of ammonia was, 


nitrate of soda or sulp 

however, very great. In the oes 
soil had to grow a heavy crop au owe 
expense ; on the other the Cera att ue 
by aid of the plant food in ae 
supplied. ‘This action is, no aoudt, 
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has given rise to the old.saying that “lime 
enriches the father, but impoverishes the 
son.’ The application of large doses of 
lime to light sandy. soil, or to soil that has 
bevome exhausted through continuous 
cropping ‘without backing it up with fer- 
tilisérs, is a great mistake. It is something 
like applying a whip to. a done-up horse— 
trying to take out what is -really not there. 
Amold couplet says ‘that ‘Lime and lime 
without: manure will make both farm and 
farmer poor.’ & iti 
In applying lime to the soil care must be 
exercised as to the nature of the-soil on 
which the application is to be made. E 
have known of some cases where as much 
as 10 tons per acre was applied without any 
bad result, and others where half that 
amount practically ruined the soil for cer- 
tain crops, such as oats and barleys. The 
only rational cure for land that has been 
what is termed burned: with lime is to 
supply large quantities of farmyard or 
bitrogenous manure. 
’ If lime is to be applied to the soil in ex- 
cess of what is actually required as a plant 
food- care must be taken that.it has got 
something to work upon, either a strong 
clay~or soil over-loaded with humus. It 
can be safely used to advantage on newly- 
drained swampy land, and also on. newly- 


cleared forest. land of the “ black soil flat’’- 


type. Its efféct on the above-named class 
of soils is torender them more porous and 
open, removing in a large degree the 
adhesive sticky nature when wet, and 
making them more friable when dry. ‘This 
condition being brought about, thorough 
cultivation can then be practised, ultimately 
resulting in the land being brought from a 
low to a high state of fertility. 

Its correction for sour lands is well 

known. Being strongly alkaline, it neu- 
tra ises acidity, thus ridding soils of dele- 
terlous matter harmful to plant life. 
Lime is also a great assistance to drainage 
—in fact, |! have seen cases where lime in 
itself proved a means of drainage, This 
was on 4 field of stiff clay, on the surface of 
which water used to lie for some consider- 
able time after heavy rains. Plots in 
various parts of this field were limed, and 
on those ‘the effect was most marked, for 
after rains no water was seen to lie on their 
surface, but on the unlimed parts the water 
remained as before. Another highly impor- 
tant function of lime is the favoring of the 
development of nitrification in the soil. 
Nitrification is an action of micro-organisms 
in the soil which act upon nitrogenous 
matters, converting them into nitric acid—a 
very valuable plant food. A certain amount 
of alkalinety is required for their develop- 
ment, and the presence of carbonate of lime 
in the soil furnishes this necessity. 

Lime and phosphate powders containing 
caustic lime may be safely mixed with all 
potash manures, nitrate of soda, nitrate of 
potash, bones in any form (except dissolved 
bones), mineral phosphatic manures (except 
superphosphate). Neither caustic, slaked 
lime, nor phosphatic slags, which contain 
caustic lime, should be mixad with sulphate 
of ammonia, guano, or any animal or vege- 
table matters yielding ammonia, because 
the lime would take up the sulphuric acid 
of sulphate of ammonia and the carbonic 
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acid of the decaying animal and vegetable 
matter, setting free the ammonia which 
these things contain. 

As to slaking and mode of application, 
the common practice is to spread the lime 
in small heaps and cover up with soil. 
Providing there is a like moisture in the 
soil, the lime will in afew days be suffi- 
ciently slaked to! allow of its being spread 
with a shovel. There is, however, a little 
risk -attached to this. method, for, should 
heavy rains ensue before spreading, the 
lime will be converted into a paste, difficult 
to distribute, and, moreover, less powerful 
in its effects. Another and perhaps safer 
way is to tip in a long heap adjacent to 
water and slake, then distribute by means 
of a dray, one hand leading the horse at a 
slow pace, another standing on the dray 
spreading with shovel. By working in this 
fashion—against .the breeze-—very little 
discomfort is felt. To keep the fine dust 
from lodging on the horse’s skin, a cover of 
some sort should be put on—say a couple 
of bags under the harness. . 

Numbers of experiments are being car- 

ried out at the Biggenden State Farm, with 
a view to testing its effects on the soil, 
which varies from dark basaltic to sticky 
cement. Its beneficial effect on a row of 
rosellas is easily to be seen.. In a row of 
twenty plants only half were limed, the 
application being at a rate of two tons per 
acre. In the no-lime lot, four out of the 
ten have died, and other two look sick. 
Amongst those limed, only one shows signs 
of dying, all the others looking remarkably 
healthy. At the time of writing only the 
first picking of fruit has been taken; the 
returns being respectively—unlimed, 8 lb.; 
limed, 22 lb. 
- The land on which the rosellas are being 
grown is of a very stiff nature. On 
removing the loose cultivated svil from 
around the dead bushes, cracks were found, 
which, no doubt, severed the roots, thus 
causing death to the plant. ‘he action of 
lime on this soil has undoubtedly been to 
keep it more loose and friable, preventing 
cracking, and thus better able to conserve 
the moisture.—‘‘ Queensland Agricultural 
Journal.” 


Dusrroyine Stoues.—Freenig a garden 
from slugs and snails when they have been 
long left to breed abundantly is always a 
difficult matter, and it is more so when the 
garden is surrounded by hedges or similar 
harbor. Dressings of soot or fresh slacked 
lime ars very efficacious in killing the pests 
if applied at the right time, and that is of 
an evening, when damp falls and the pests 
come out to feed. Then dustings of these 
powders are very destructive. Again, when 
cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, or similar 
plants are put out, and it is found that 
slugs eat them, if looked for at night with 
a candle hundreds may be caught and 
destroyed ; that, too, is the time to use the 
soot and lime. If the pests harbor at the 
foot of walls or fences, strew salt freely and 
often there. 


Once upon a time Sparaxises were quite 
popular, and there are signs of a returning 
favor. 
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Sc iRane 
By Jas. Lane. 
A great variety.of work requires attend— 


‘ing to during this month, and ploughing, 


harrowing, and -scarifying will occupy 2 
good deal of time in order .to get the land 
into good condition and free from weeds. 
This work should not be delayed, as the 
ground soon sets hard, and makes it almost 
impossible todo agood.job. . This is all the 
more necessary where young orchards have 
been planted, as keeping the ground con— 
stantly stirred and free from weeds contri 
butes more than any other operation to the 
successful growth of the young trees. Look 
carefully over the. young trees and remove 


-all unnecessary shoots, leaving. only those 


required to form the tree. 
SPRAYING. 

Spraying for the black spot on the apple 
and pear with Bordeaux mixture requires. 
early attention, the strength 6—4—40 is 
recommended. —. 

In the moist districts to the east of Mel- 
bourne extra vigilance will have to be givem 
to the matter, the past summer being un— 


usually moist developed the disease’to an 


abnormal extent. The first spraying should 
be given when the bloom buds are just 
bursting and another when the young fruit 


-has grown about the size of small walnuts ; 


should the season prove moist further 
spraying will be required at intervals of 
about a fortnight or three weeks.* — In- 

*—In Bulletin 17 just issued the Vege- 
table Pathologist recommends only two 
sprayings at the most, the first as the buds 
are bursting and the second just .as the 
fruit has set.—Ed. “Journal.” 


‘structions as to the best method of mixing 
‘the Bordeaux have been given in previous 


numbers of this “Journal. Some orchard- 
ists who have a_ difficulty in procuring 
fresh lime will be glad to know that lime. 
in air-tight tins will keep fresh for several 
months. The plan adopted by the writer 
last year was to fill kerosine tins with the 
fresh lumps of lime and closed down by past- 
ing brown paper over the aperture, and 
when a tin was opened later on the lime 
was as fresh as when put in the tin. Apri- 
cots also will require spraying with Bor- 
deaux for shothole and scab; a good time 
to spray is when the trees have just gone 
off the bloom, and another spraying about 
three weeks later. 

Spraying for the codlin moth will alsa 
have to be attended to, the first spraying 
should be given when the petals have drop- 
ped from the blossoms, and before the calyx 
closes up. Another spraying should be 
given in about four weeks time, and after- 
wards at fortnightly intervals right 
through the summer. The moth generally 
makes its appearance about the early part 
of October, and it takes about three months 
before the first brood are all hatched out. 
Trees should also be bandaged, and looked 
over at intervals of ten or fourteen days — 
throughout the summer ; this helps to keep. 
down the numbers of the second brood very 
considerably, 
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OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
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By W. S. Campsext. 

Young growing crops should be hoed and 
kept fres from weeds. If this is not at- 
tended to they will soon be smothered, and 
time, seed, and labor wasted. 

French beans, peas, and seed of such vege- 


tablés as melons, squashes, &c., may be 


zown. | 

Advantage should be taken of showeny 
weather to plant out from previous sowings 
of cabbage, celery, &c. Carefully examine 
young cabbage plants for signs of club root, 
black leg, and other fungus diseases. Any 
80 affected should be burned at once. 

Lateral shoots should be pinched from 
tomato plants, and each plant securely 
@taked. Should any insect or fungus'then 
attack the plants they can easily be spray- 
ed. Early tomatoes are almost invariably 
attacked by the larve of the tomato moth 
(Heliothis). The plants should be spray- 
#d on the first appearance of the grub with 
Paris green, using one ounce of Paris green 
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to 10 gallons of water. One-pound of new | 


lump lime must be slaked, and a quantity 
of water (about two gallons) poured over 
it. It should be thoroughly mixed, and 
strained into the spray pump or other ves- 
sel making up to 10 gallons. The Paris 
gréen should be mixed in a saucer or such 
vessel, in a small quantity of lime water, 
and when thoroughly mixed, added to the 


10 gallons of lime water. This should be_ 


thoroughly agitated while being applied. 
Do not use if the fruit is ripening. 


There are many country homes, and also homes 
in the suburbs, where gardeners and their 
families greet an evening’s recreation with music 
asa great boon. So itshould be. The difficulty 
very often lies in the fact that while the piano or 
organ is there the musician is wanted. To 
supply this pleasure we are introducing from 
America a Chart of Musical Chords, arranged by 
Mr. Charles E. Pratt. 5 
Choxds, which any ordinary intelligent person 


can learn quickly without any previous know- 
ledge of music, an accompaniment can be played 


to any song yet composed. In addition to the 
Chart the publishers supply a book of popular 
songs, containing 48 pages, all for the very 
modest price of 23. 6d.and postage. On receipt 
of 2s. 6d. and postage 2d. we will send the chart 
and music to any address in the Commonwealth, 
An advertisement appears on page 16. ~ 


By the use of ‘these 
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THE : 7 
London Directory, 
ondon Directory, 
CONTAINING over 2,000 pages cf condensed 
commercial matter, enables enterprising traders 
throughout the Empire to keep in close’ touch 
with the trade of the Motherland. Besides 
being a complete commercial guide to London 


and its uburbs, the London Directory contains 
lists of :— peta Bhs 


EXPORT MERCHANTS 
with the Goods they ship, and the Colonial and 
Foreign markets they supply : ; 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
arranged under the Ports to which they sail, and 
indicating the approximate sailings; ; 


PROVINCIAL APPENDIX 

of Trade Notices of - leading Manufacturers, 

Merchants, etc., in the principal provincial towns 

and industrial centres of the United Kingdom, 
A copy of the 1908 edition will be forwarded, 

freight paid, on’ receipt of Post Office’ Order 

for £1, Baye oe pois teat 


‘The London Directory Co., Ltd., 
“ * 25, Abehureh Lané, London, E.C,, ..__ 
pees eS * England. 


#, CANNELE & SONS 


Have for thirty years targely exported both Plants 
and Seeds to all parts of Australia and New Zealand 
avith success never before achieved, and have the 


Largest and Best Stocks 


of everything for the Garden in Europe, and would 
be glad to send Catalogues and io correspond 


Yorketown, outh Australia, 5th Lebruary, 1903. 
You will be pleased to learn the Pelargoniums reached 
me in splendid condition. They are all coming on 
_ splendidly; and will make a brilliant show during our 


next spring. The Lily bulbs also reached me a few 
days ago, and have been planted. I now send yona 
further order. E. H. MarrHews. 


Trade Mark: “Come and See.” 


a 


SWANLEY, KENT, 
England. 


| NURSERYMEN! 


TRANSON BROTHERS 


D. DAUYESSE’S 


-good order and given satisfaction. 


SEND FOR OUE~ 


NURSERY TRADE LIST, 


Quoting prices for ali sorts of young stuff, such as—Feuit Tree Stocks, 
and 2 years, mall Conifers, 1 to 4 years. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 


i to3 years. Roses, 800 sorts, Fruit Trees, 1,200 old and new sorts. Now 
Shrubs and Trees, &c. 


Nurseries United 


Spee | in 1904. 


-BARBIER & €0., 
SUCCESSORS, 7 
ORLEANS, FRANCE. 


Plants are carefully packed, and those we yearly send to the Cape 
Colony, Australia, Tasmania,.South America, &c, have always arrived in 


tH 
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A Musical Education for Ha-a-crown. 


_ . The abeve heading will, of course, appear to most people as the height of “absurdity ; yet the‘ 
abeurdity is more apparent than real. It goes without saymg that.a finished musical! edieation in - 
the regular course cannot be had for half-a-crown, or even witlosaveral hundred. additional half- ; 
arawne}; but cay it be truthfully said that the person with a snfiicient knowledge of music.to play. , 
qocompanusents on the piano or organ, to all’ the popular. songs of the day, has no musical educa- | 
tion? Aséuredly not. A musical education, sufticient to enable one to play accompaniments to the 
home frequently, gets and gives more pleasure from the fmodest accomplishment than doés many on * 
‘whusé education: 3 Sums have been expended.) « ; : 
+) the more modest musical education the aboye heading applies...Such an education “The ~ 
Australian Gardener” is now offering its* music-‘loving readers for half-a-crown, Delieving- that it is. 
the greatest benefit we can give our subscribers. - ; seen : | 

This ready-made musical education consists of Pratt’s Chart of Chords for’ the’ piano and organ, 
which’ is the nearest approach to the ready-made knowledge of music yet attained by science. 3 

Tt is a short cut. to. harmony, and.is to music what-the multiplication table is to arithmetic, a - 
quick method of learning to play the piano or organ without a teacher. f ‘ > 

With this chart any, ome can, with but a small amonnt of practice, become an expert pianist. It 
ie complete self instructor, enabling any one to play the piano or organ at sight. and to play, 
‘without difficulty, brilliant accompaniments to any song ever written. It is valuable to the advanced. 
musician as well as the beginner, embracing nearly every-major and minor chord used in music; and 
is endorsed by teachers and musicians everywhere. . 

This chart is the practical result of years of study by Charles E. Pratt, the noted American com- 
poner and: musician, whose compositions have world-wide popularity, and a larger sale than those of 
anyother American or European composer. a 

Believing that the educational value of this Chart cannot be over-estimated, “ The Australian 

ardener” has arranged with the publishers to supply Pratt's Chart of Chords (published at 5s.) to 
ite readers atthe reduced price of .2s..6d. cach, with 2d. added. for postage, and in addition to the 
Chart of, Chords the. publishers, have. kindly agreed to send without extra charge a copy of the 


Coronation Murical Folio, containing 48 pages of sheet music, and instrumental by popular com- 


SH 
SEL SOs 


Outfitters. 


__ Every home that has a piano or organ, especially where there are children, should have Pratt’s 


hart of: Chords, ; : ' 
This offer.is made for a short time only, and “The Australian Gardener” readers should avail 


thomeelves of it without delay. oe 
a a Appresss—‘' THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” Adelaide. aife,: 
‘ 7 ¢ _ . 3 


on. A 16 Hindley St, 


Adiantum nebulosum—A most elegant Fern, with very ligh ; 
_ nel ! : ' y light and graceful fr feet 
multiplicity of minute pinules and the almost invisible ramifications ot the eatin arate re 
Teas a Leo aan charmine tee nate ar texture of the fronds, which are about: 
> long, an o 9 inches across, is thin ar fragile. 'T’ is ver i 
ee le a nd very SE The color is very pale clive 


New Petumi , 
Blue Q Lavender bl ace fagge opie adind whit ¢ ia Toe. } 
ue Queen—Lavender blue, nearest approach to blu t ; rs ‘lary ( 
nicely fringed, 2s. each. ats Baie est cine flowers ‘large, double, ang 


Squire Dutton—this I consider one of the very finest double Petunias it has been ; 
@ ia : ; : ‘ Q my good : 
: re neues ene pauls on erat pnd compact, and the flowers very large and full 7 ri outre 
ringed, and of a new shade of color, ros sh, ti i g steve 
Dates Bay oa Ba or, rosy peach, tinged violet amaranth; quite a gem amonge 


is worth a Yard off BEEHIVE CORNER, ADELAIDE. 
— . .-_INurseries--Payneham, West Marden, and 
Aldgate. 
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THURSDA 


J Speirs.—Oleanders will grow from 5 to 20 ft. 
high almost anywhere, require very little atten- 
tion, and are as hardy as you could wish. Four 
varieties cam be obtained-—red, white, striped, 
and pink. ‘They can be grown from slips, but 
your best plan would he to write to Henry Sewell, 
Adelaide, for rocted plants, which would be for- 
warded in small pots, together with any other 
hardy plants you might require. A good hedge 
plant and wind break is Pittospocum. ihe 
African Box Thorn is also good, but requires a 
lot of cutting to keep within bounds. Diosma is 
one of tho hardiest and sweetest of shrubs, 
According to soil and position will grow from 1 
to 5 ft. Hardy shrubs are—Abutilon, Acacia, 
Bouvardia; Buddiea, Brugmansia, Cantua, 
Clianthus, Eriostemon, Erythrina, Escallonia, 
Eueonymus, Fabiann, Grevillea, Hibiscus, Hy- 
menosperum, Jasminum, Lantano, Leucadendroa, 
Myrt’e, Oleander, Philadelphus, Pittosporum, 
Plumbago, Poinsettia, Polygala. Prunus, Punica 
[pomegranate!, Salvia, Spiraea, Statice, Swain- 
sonia, Tamarix, ‘Tecoma, lempletonia, Veronica, 
Wigandia. We would recommend you to write 
to the nurserymen for plants of the above. You 
will find them very reasonable in prices, and 
they will give you directions about planting. Get 
your ground well turned up and manured. ‘The 
soil continually ssirred and fiee from weeds, and 
you. will be ready for planting after summer, 


The Flower Garden 


oor ea vg pres sas Si 


OPERATIONS FOR JANUARY. 


By Tuos. W. Pooxerr, 


Lying, staking, watering, and manuring 
should be the chief work for the next two 
months, beyond the general hoeing and 
stirring of the soil after watering, or to 
admit water. 

Cannas should be looked over, removing 
old leaves and flowers, ‘and With a little 
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assistance in the shape of manure and 
water a glorious display will be assured 
during autumn. Dahlias that remained in 
the ground last winter, and reflowered 
during the early summer, may be cut down 
to the ground early in the month, so as to 
get fresh growth, which will fower during 
March, April, and May. 

Chrysanthemums that have been allowed. 
to grow trom stools may also be cut down, 
unless large blooms are required, and in 
such cases young plants put out in Septem— 
ber or Octuber would be best, and any 
shortening should have been done not later 
than the middle of December. pes 3 

Chrysanthemums require special attention 
just now. If tall plants are preferred, they 
should be staked neatly, the stems thinned 
out, the ground around them mulched, and 
& thorough watering given once a fortnight ; 
but if dwarf plants are wanted the stems. 
should be thinned out now, leaving only 
the strongest. These should then be cut off 
2 in. above the ground, and should be well 
mulched; if wall established, water must 
be piven sparingly, Keep the surfaces of 
all beds frequently stirred to a depth of 
about an iach. Cut back tea varieties of 
roses and mulch and thoroughly water them 
to secure Jete flowers. Choice climbers, as. 
Tacsonias, Bougainvilleas, and Passifloras 
may be planted from pots if well rooted, as 
warm weather with plenty of water is guit-. 
able for them. ‘he spot where they are to 
be planted should be well prepared to a 
depth of 18 in., but after they have once 
started any soil appears to suit them. Sow: 
seeds of Primula sinensis and of Cineraria. 
at Once. 

Any bare places in the borders, caused 
by flowers or plants that have finished 
blooming, may be filled up for the autumn.’ 
. For a number of years past I have sown 
Cosmos, Marigold (French and African), 
Zinnias, and Variegated Maize, at the 
beginning of January. They generally 
come up with little trouble, and by the time 
the commence to flower the weather is cou), 
and a fine display is produced with practi- 
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cally no trouble, and there is the advantage 
of the flowers lasting longer, whether cut 
or on the plants. 

Roses.—VThe autumn display of Roses is 
generally the best. more especially with the 
eas and Hybrid Teas. All old flowers 
should be cut away, and any bushes making 
unnecessary growth should be thinned out, 
and if the rainfall is deficient about March 
give a good watering, or, what is preferable, 
Jiquid manure. 

TLawns.—Buffalo grass lawns may still be 
made until March or April. When it is in- 
tended to grow other grasses with the 
Buffalo, nothing is so good as Kentucky 
blue grass. Igenerally have a patch ready, 
and dibble a piece in about every foot when 
planting the Buffalo. The one leads during 
the summer, while the other is green and 
fills up all the available space during 
autumn, winter, and spring, yet the one 
dves not harm the other or become patchy. 

Consideration should be given to such 
plants as those which produce flowers during 
tlie autumn, which season is often the most 
satisfactory during the year in many parts 
of the State. The most conspicuous flowers 
are the Chrysanthemums and the Dabhlias. 
If superior blooms of either of these plants 
are required, a good deal of trouble is 
necessary for some time before they flower. 
Both need good supplies of water, if the 
yainfall has not been sufficient, and both 
are improved by the application of liquid 
manure, which, however, should be discon- 
tinued as soon as the flowers are partly 
open. ‘The necessary liquid manure, which 
will be found useful also for any other of 
the garden plants—including pot plants— 
can be made by soaking cow, horse, or fowl 
lung, either separate or combined, in water. 
Say a bucketful in half a hogshead of 
water. Only the clear liquid should be 
used, after the dung has been soakel a few 
flays.. Is can be diluted with water for 
various kinds of plants, if judged to be too 
strong. Better apply rather weak to all 
plants, and the grower be on the safe side. 
1f Cosmos plants were growing in the 
garden last year, it is more than likely that 
numbers of seedings are coming up, or 
even some of those which come up early are 
in flower. This is a useful flowering plant 
for the autumn, when it succeeds hest. The 
yellow variety, Klondyke, is well worth 
growing, as if makes a pretty contrast to 
the other varieties, and is a very showy 
plant when in full bloom. Carnations will 
need. attention should the weather be dry, 
and. should be kept well supplied with 
water; otherwise, if allowed to want mois- 
ture, they may suddenly die off. The Car- 
nation has become a great favorite, and 
many handsome kinds of the perpetual class 
can be obtained. Bouvardias, if ~ well 
treated, will keep up a constant supply of 
flowers well into the winter months. As the 
flowers drop off, prune the flower-bearing 
branches, and apply liquid manure, and 


they will very speedily flower again. The. 


Bouvardia is as useful a plant, with the ex- 
ception of, perhaps, the tea-scented Rose, 
as could be grown in cottage or farm home- 
stead gardens. Plants may be planted out 
in the early autumn, or else in the spring. 
If extensive autumn planting of evergreens 
is to be carried out, preparations should 


‘with carmine. 


soon be begun. The antumn_is the ver) 
best time of year to plant evergreens of any 
kinds, and it is also the best time to propa- 
gate cuttings of plants. ¥ 


A GAY BED. 


Here is a pretty filling for a small bed, 
preferably a round one, in a_ lawn. 
Thoroughly pulverise the soil, make the 
surface even and fine, then water it 
through a fine rozed can. At 6-inch in- 
tervals round the edge dibble in seeds of 
Nasturtium Queen of Tom Thumbs, put- 
ting two seeds at each place, and. forming 
a double row, avenue fashion. This Nas 
turtium has deep crimson: flowers and sil- 
ver variegated foliage. Over the inner 
space sow Viscaria clegans versicolor 
sparingly ; slightly cover with sifted soil, 
and then stretch black cotton over the bed 
to keep the birds off. The Viscaria 1s 1 
foot high, flowers all the summer and most 
of the autumn, yielding innumerable blos- 
soms which are salmon striped and blotched. 
Tt is a great improvement 
upon. the older sorts of Viscaria.—M. H. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS: 


Plants which were struck early in the 
season have done very well, and the huds 
have developed satisfactorily. Those 
growers, however, who delayed their opera- 
tions have good reason to regret commencing 
in the spring. The tendency nowadays to 
retain second crown buds has given us 
plants much taller than was the case some 
years ago, and, in quite a number of 
instances, the plants are exceptionally tall. 
There is the promise—at least, from the 
collections of careful growers —of obtaining 
incurved blooms of exceptionally fine 
quality, and this can only be achieved by 
commencing the propagation of this type 
of the Chrysanthemum early, stopping or 
pinching the resulting plants, and retaining 
second crown buds, or those of even a later 
series. In the case of plants grown for 


decoration terminal buds may be retained,” 


and, under ordinary treatment, blossoms 
from these for autumn displays. Terminal 
buds develop at a rapid rate, and, as the 
blooms from this bud selection are not by 
any means over large, they are invaluable 
for cutting. Their color, too, is usually 
good, and rarely are they known to show 
signs of damping of the florets. Keep a 
sharp look-out for insect pests. The earwig 
is one of the greatest troubles, often eating 
out the points of the tender shoots with the 
buds in embryo. Inverted pots with hay or 
paper in them, and placed on the stakes, 
are a capital and ready means of trapping 
them. The pots should be examined each 
morning and carefully lifted. They should 
then be shaken over a vessel containing 
boiling water, or any other equally effica- 
cious fluid for destroying them. As bamboo 
canes are now used very largely for stakes, 
it is just as well to point out how they 
harbor the earwigs. Those bamboo stakes 
with hollowed out stems afford an excellent 
hiding-place, and old stakes may be slit 
down and often found to contain quite a lot 
of earwigs. For this reason growers should 
fill the hole in the top of the bamboo canes 
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with putty or auy other equally useful sab- 
stance, and in this way minimise the risk of 
damage to the shoots. 

Specimen Chrysanthemums are of two 
types—the large bush, 2 to 3 feet high 
and 5 feet across; the small bush, about 
3 feet across. 

The stem of the plant must show clear 
above the surface of the soil after all top- 
dressings haye been put on; indeed, 2 ix 
more satisfactory if the single stem is 
clear of branches for about 9 inches from 
the soil in the pot. Watering, top-dressing, 
and staking are more easily accomplished. 

With regard to standards, a stiff, Mush- 
room-shaped head is not recommended, but 
one on a single stem which has branches 
grown in a natural manner, and simply 
secured to light stakes to prevent breakage- 
The standards should average about 4 feet 
6 inches in height, according to the variety, 
erown in this manner. Extremely dwavrt 
varieties would not be satisfactory for this 
purpose. A few plants only should be so 
treated and well grown, then they are- 
beautiful objects for placing in greenhouse, 
conservatory, or entrance hall while they . 
are in full bloom. 


WATERING. 

When and how to water plants is a ques 
tion often asked by the amateur grower, 
especially ladies who have a few pot 
plants. There is no doubt the watering 
is the most important operation connected 
with the treatment of plants, and, alas, taa 
often neglected. The first consideration Is 
to have a method in watering, look over 
them every day, and see if they require it. 
Tf this is not done there is great danger 
of neglect. Tf the soil is too dry the roots 
cannot absorb sufficient moisture to coun- 
terbalance the evaporation which takes 
place through the leaves, thereby causing 
the plant to flag. If water is used tom 
freely the soil becomes sodden and sour, 
causing the leaves to turn yellow. We 
shall understand better how to water if we 
correct first some impressions derived from 
old works on physiology. It is said that 
plants want water. This is strictly time: 
Water is found in plants, but enters rather 
in the shape of vapor. A soil that is web 
will only grow water plants; and it is & 
remarkable fact that these water plants 
scem to have very little water in them. A 
reed or bulrush grown in water has far 
less water in its structure than a nearly 
allied species grown in dry land. The 
plants which have the most fluid in them 
are those grown in the driest places. 

A wet soil is totally unfit for plant-grow- 
ing. - A. plant standing twenty-four hours 
in water is oftentimes ruined. 

A good soil for plant growing, therefore, 
is not one that will hold water, but one 
in which the water will pass rapidly away. 

The soil itself ought to be comprised. of 
minute particles through which air spaces 
abound. The water must be just enough 
to keep these particles moist; the air in 
the spaces is thus kept in the condition 
of moist air. The roots traverse these air 
spaces, and it is, therefore, moist air the 
roots want, and not water. Tf it were water 
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wanted, we should cork up the hole in, the 
flower pot. Instead of which the aim is to 
hasten tha water away as soon as possible ; 
For this reason we use plenty of drainage. 
A plant will generally be the healthiest, 
¥herefore, which wants water the oftenest, 
showing that there are plenty of air spaces, 
ana that the roots are making good use of 
them. Ifa plant does not require water 
often it is in a bad wary, and more will 
amake it worse. How often to water will 
Ye according to how easily the water 
passes away. If, when you pour water on 
the earth, it disappears almost in- 
stantaneously, it would be safe to water 
such plants every day. 

There are several methods by which 
to judge when plants require water. By 
weneral appearance of the soil or feeling 
‘with the fingers. By tapping the pot with 
the knuckles, the pot has a sharp, hollow 
sound when the earth it contains is dry, 
and a dull, heavy sound when moist. This 
zan easily be practised by taking a dry 
pot and one recently soaked with water. 
‘Another plant is by lifting and testing 
their weight. When a plant is sodden: it 
is like a lump of lead; practice will soon 
tell the difference. Never use cold water 
for plants in a room; always use it the 
same temperature in which the plant is 
growing. Never water a plant that is 
web; but when dry give it a good soaking 
to thoroughly moisten the ball. If a 
plant gets very dry plunge it into a bucket 
of water; let it remain until the air 
hubbles cease rising to the surface. 

Tf a plant doese not dry quickly, and ap- 
pears to be in a stagnant condition, turn ib 
out at once and examine the drainage and 
ze-pot in a fresh pot. ; 


GARDEN MANAGEMENT. 


_fuhis book upon “The Principles of Garden- 
fang for Australia” Mr. Bogue Luffmann has some 
wery instructive ane trenchant remarks upon 
warden management which should be of much 
ase to those who like to see their gardens as they 
should be. THe says :— 

All-round gardeners, full of resource and 
possessed of great taste, are extremely rare 
in Australia, he cause is to be found in 
the absence of any systematic training 
grounds, for not one of our State botanical 
or other public gardens goes so far as to 
train its own employés, much less prepare 
gardeners for the benefit of the general 
public, and those who come from other 
jands are so convinced of the merits of what 
they already know that they fail to recognise 
and work in accord with the demands of 
jocal climate. Here and there one gees a 
garden well managed as the result of an 
aintelligeut gardener, but asa general rule 
the men employed may be designated 

arden robbers, This ig not said unkindly, 

ut so long as it remsins unsaid we shall be 
begging and waiting for a more rational 
and better garden. We see no attempts to 
stay the robbing hand of our summer 
«limate or any intelligent appreciation of the 
significance of the Australian garden. 

Broom and barrow men they are for the 
most part, regularly reducing the garden 
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area to unshapeliness and poverty Their 
principal work is sweeping up aud carting 
off the vital foodstuffs and moistnre-holding 
properties of the soil. To the eternal em- 
ployment of the broom and barrow we may 
attribute no small loss of our soil and 
wasted efforts in other diretions, The in- 
dustrious broom and barrow man is ever- 
lastingly looking for the opportunity to 
wheel something out of the garden. He 
~has nothing like a corresponding inclination 
to bring stuff in unless it be manure. He 
calls certain stuff ‘litter’ and “rubbish,” 
as if all loose matter on the earth’s surface 
were not manure, or soil-dressing, or a 
moisture-holding property, or a soil-deep- 
ener, or a shape-giver, or something else 
equally benefiting to our domain. Remem- 
ber that every soluble and decayable item 
within your garden area has a perpetual 
right to remain there. We must have no 
actual clearing out; there may be occe- 
sional burning of disease-infected matter, 
but all else must be no more than trans- 
ferred to a rotting and decomposing quar- 
ter, whence it may be brought back as 
soon as it is fit for use. 

We have an extraordinary large propor- 
tion of one-man places, and this is an im- 
portant reason why real skill and thorough- 
ness are not more commonly displayed. The 
single-handed gardener is expected to be 
much more, and there will be no marked 
improvement in the character of local pro- 
fessional labor till the gardener is relieved 
from the multifarious duties of a domestic, 
and employed solely in the cultivation of 
plants and the beautification of house sur- 
roundings. 

In brief, the working gardeuer cannot 
improve his position (which really means do 
better work) until his employer takes a 
more intelligent view of the situation, and, 
in association with the garden architect, 
provides a ground plan and body of material 
which will preserve fine effects without the 
employment of over much thought on the 
part of those doing the manual work. 

The situation demands closer contact with 
the subject, and more skill in directing on 
the part of owners. 

Where the garden is small and the work- 
ing strength likewise, the owner should 
know as much as will ensure the necessary 
attractions at all seasons. Where the gar- 
dener is found to be interested in his work, 
able to recognise the possibility of every 
part, and can produce distinctly graceful 
dignified effects, leave him alone. 

Where the domain is too smal! to fully 
employ a skilled gardenor, and regular male 
assistance is required, it may be found ad- 
vantageous to keep a youth for general 
work and briog ina capable man so many 
days a week as the garden demands. 

The amateur who- desizes a neat and 
pretty garden at the expense of from 10s. 
to 30s, per week, should first of all, through 
the medium of a garden architect or profes- 
sional gardener, secure a thoroughly appro- 
priate plan, and then get this carried ont. 
It must be evident that nothing fanciful or 
difficult to manage must be attempted where 
the labor will be rough and untutored. All 
the world over we should be able to say, 
‘My garden is in accord with my means 
and my gardenor’s knowledge. It is appro- 
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priate to the situation, we understand all it 
contains, and therefore;manage it well,” 

Australian garden work is notoriously 
lacking in ‘‘ finish,’”’ and it is as often pain- 
fully cheap. Hence the employer has con- 
stantly to see that the garden is not 
vulgarised by the employment of petty 
devices and weak method of planting and 
grouping. 

Plants in themselves are never realiy 
common, but we may group or shape them 
with greatly varying effect. This is the real 
difficulty with the untrained mind and hand 
~—that even where it thinks, it thinks dif- 
ferently. It thinks from cut a cottage or 
hideous mass of matchboard boxes forming 
a back street. Genius is sportive ; but it is 
easy to decide whether we may expect most 
taste and effect in gardening from those 
who are bred amid the refinements of good 
homes and receive the general benefits of 
education, or from those who understand 
taste to be a sense confined to the human 
mouth. 

Don’t take your gardener on trust; don’t 
think him wise and competent because he 
knows the name of every plant in the gar- 
den, but rather employ and encourage ail 
you can the man who has unmistakably an 
eye and an inborn faculty for the work. 

We have now to consider the ordinary 
demands of the different styles of garden. 

Those architecturally perfect houses of 
the classical orders have gardens so pre- 
cisely and permanently laid as to call for 
little more than the preservation of the ori- 
ginal form.. Special work in the way of 
renewing the soil occurs more or less often, 
that is, if the annual work does not regu- 
larly repair all deficiencies. The routine 
work in such gardens consists in keeping 
them full of soil and plants, and imparting 
as much additional “character” and dignity 
as the form and age of the entire estate 
admit of. 

In managing the gardens assigned to 
houses of the Gothic, Dutch, Queen Anne, 
and many less definite styles of building, 
and which call for no severe and rigid style 
of garden, the routine work ‘should provide 
a steady change of form and expression. It 
is true that many features may be regarded 
as permanently attractive and suitable, and 
that they will gather strength and beauty 
with the years; but there must from the. 
very nature of the ‘free’ or landscape 
style of gardening material (since all is. 
alive), be rapid change of form and value, 
necessitating frequent alteration and im- 
provement. There is always the danger of 
monotony where the scene does not reveal 
grand architectural effects or a-.variety of 
new forms and colors. In brief; as trees 
alter their shape and size, and as they in- 
terfere with views of each other, as they 
demand more or less room or soil,-as we 
want new features about them, as_ they. 
overawe and spoil grass, or make paths too 
dark or damp, or dirty, we must alter and 
improve them and their surroundings, 
Moreover, as we gain experience, we venture 
more; and again, our financial resources 
may be increased or curtailed, or we may 
require to use the garden for a slightly 
different purpose We discover wet, sour, 
thin, and over-exposed soil, badly lighted 
and extra rich spots; also plants encroach: 
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ing, others failing, turf giving out or grow- 
ing too rank ; or the plan may be obvivusly 
expensive, or call for a less delicate class of 
plants. These are conditions which chiefly 
affect our work in managing the ordinary 
private garden composed entirely of vegeta- 
tion. 
(To he continued.} 


‘CLIMBERS FOR HOUSES, 


Probably all of us do not sufficently 
recognise the fact that the beauty of a 
house depends largely upon the cuumbers 
that adorn it. An ugly building looks 
ugly no longer when it is creeper covered, 
whereas the prettiest or most handsome 
one requires some natural foliage decora- 
tion. There are a few simple rules as to 
planting climbers that, if followed, pre- 
vent mistakes. A red house must have no 
pink blossoms against it, a grey house 
must have no white ones, or at least bright 
colors must predominate at all seasons. 

For a red brick house a white Cobea 
scandens makes a lovely and successful 
climber, while the purple Cobea may ac- 
company it, or be reserved to show up 
grandly upon a white building. Eccremo- 
carpus scaber can’ transform a square, 
dull-looking, grey house into a glorious 
spectacle, by the time the 10 feet high 
branches are laden with their orange sca- 
Yet racemes. On white walls and over 
porches the many varieties of the climbing 
Convolvulus will supply exquisite effects 
that are unknown by those gardeners who 


only grow these annuals in poor soil. To- 


be seen at its best, C. major needs toi .be 
well grown for putting out, and must be 
carefully supported and generously fed. 

Many a cottage owes its chief loveliness 
to the luxuriamce of its encircling Japanese 
Hopy and Nasturtiums, blat these need 
not be regarded as fit only for small dwel- 
lings; they will give a noble show up large 
walls. The variegated Humulus Japoni- 
cus, with its cream, silver, and green fol1- 
age, is especially suited to old red brick 
houses. Above Nasturtiums, that dainty 
member of the same family, the Canary 
Creeper, can be trusted to look well, or a 
pleasing arrangement can be made by 
using only the climbing Nasturtium known 
as The Pearl, and some plants of the 
orange scarlet blooming, rapid growing 
Mina lobata will soon clothe the upper 
portion of the wall. 

Clematis Jackmanii superba is-a magni- 
ficently rich red violet, and is seen at its 
best against white, grey, or cream houses, 
though it will not be unpleasing on old 
red brick ones. For new red brick villas 
the pure white variety of C. Jackmanil is 
one of the very best of climbers. White 
buildings, again, are suited to embellish- 
ment by Star of India, a maroon purple 
with red lines in the. blossoms, or Louis 


van Houtte (darkest violet purple), the 


velvety crimson  Jackmanii, © Madame 
Edouard André, or the mauve’ pallida. 
There are innumerable pale Clematises for 
use against red brick house fronts, The 
blue Clematises, bluish lavender strictly 
speaking, are lovely on all but grey build- 
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ings, toning equally well with red, cream, 
or white. 

The more delicate varieties of Hedera 
Helix can be planted that they may be- 
come established before winter, so a wide 
choice of foliage climbers is before us. A 
north-west aspect is not too cold for most 
of them. while the north and north-east 
walls can be adorned by the hardy H. H. 
digitata, with its finely shaped dark green 
and white leaves, the cheerful looking yel- 
low green. H. H. canescens, the yellow and 
green. H. H. angularia aurea, or the irre- 
gularly cream blotched yigorous H. H. 
marmorata. Against low built cottages 
or more ornate bungalows such climbers as 
Sweet Peas are often of sufficient height, 
and this means that the possible color 
effects are almost endless. 
and Convyolvuluses are also useful, and so 
are the perennial, pink, crimson, white, 
and. blue forms of PRea.. Tall Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, and Heliotropes may be train- 
ed against house fronts in summer, and 
the two first offen survive winters. 


ROSES. 


For Watus.—Réve d’Or, apricot and 
deep yellow; Climbing Niphetos, pure 
white; +Climbing Kaiserin Augusta 

Victoria, creamy-white, a splendid rose; 

Reine Marie Henriette, light crimson, a 

well-known rose, sometimes badly attacked 

with mildew; and Climbing Perle des Jar- 
dins, golden-yellow, the next best to Maré- 
chal Niel, which should succeed well if 
given a sheltered corner and not over- 
cropped. If you would prefer Maréchal 

Niel, plant a halfstandard of sit against 

the wall, and prune back the first spring. 

Climbing Devoniensis, a grand old kind 

with flesh-white, fragrant blossoms of great 

size, should be allowed to ramble at will 
for a year or two, and then al! the hard 
weod carefully laid in, pruning back the 
laterals only, save cutting out any worn- 

out wood. Waltham Climber No. 1, 

bright red, lovely in. bud, is as regular in 

petal as a Camellia. Souvenir de Mme 

Joseph Metral is a splendid flower of exhi- 

bition size and of a cerise color. Lamarque, 

one of the favorites of bygone years, is even 
to-day unsurpassed, although very tender ; 
the sulphur-white buds and blossoms are 

_very beautiful. Jaunee Desprez is a free- 
growing and hardy kind, of mixed colors— 
red, buff, and sulphur. Fanny Stolwerck 
has coppery-carmine buds, open flowers 
yellow and rose. Noella Nabonnand bears 
huge semi-double flowers of velvety crimson 
color and exquisite buds. 

For Arcuxs.-For roses of better quality 
than the Crimson Rambler we name the 
following, the first seven being large-flower- 
ed kinds: Mme. Berard, apricot and sal- 
mon ;Mme. Alfred Carriere, blush-white, 
distinct and beautiful; Celine Forestier, 
pale yellow flowers, flat, a  well-proved 
variety of sterling worth; William Allen 
Richardson, unique in color, which is 
orange-yellow; Reine Olga de Wurtem- 
burg, a semi-double crimson, almost ever- 
green rose of wonderful vigor; Marie La- 
vallée, a lovely semi-double flower of deli- 


Nasturtiums. 
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cate beauty, rose. and white in color; and 
Cheshunt Hybrid, which is not admireé 
exactly when fully out, but the buds ‘are 
pretty, color magenta. Any of the above 
weuld also be good on. the walls. The fol 
lowing ave grand Roses for arches, and al- 
though small in blossom, they makes 
amends for this by their profusion: Elec 
tra, yellowish-white; Claire Jacquier, 
nankeen-yellow; Flora, pink and whité; 
Euphrosyne, pink; Thalia, white. There 
is one Rose, not so very fast in growth, 
but indispensable on wall or arch, and tha& 
is Deschamps or Longworth Rambler ; 
color bright carmine, splendid in autumn 
Whilst the climbers are making their 
growth plant between cach pair some of 
the less vigorous Teas, such as Marie Var 
Houtte, Catherine Mermet, Souvenir duit 
Ami, &e. They would afford a quantity of 
blossom. Such varieties will frequently at—. 
tain a height of 8 feet to 10 feet on x 
wall. 


PRUNING ROSES. 


The Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, 
and, in fact, all roses’ not climbing, 
are pruned in spring. But there is such 
a thing as summer pruning of roses. With 
the Teas, Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, 
and all classes that flower again in autumn, 
it is a good plan to go over the plants 
and slightly prune the growths that have 
flowered. This consists in removing ar 
inch or two from the shoots, cutting them ~ 
down to the first plump bud. The work 
needs to be done very carefully, for we must 
not remove more foliage than is neces- 
sary. neither is it advisable to prune tow 
low, as by so doing the bottom eyes are 
induced to start, and this would be a mis- 
fortune,-as they will be required for next 
season. Scotch. Roses. Rugosa, Austrian 
Briers, &c., are best left alone beyond thin— 
ning out the growths when they become 
too dense. Climbing Roses that flower 
again in autumn, such as the Teas and_ 
Noisettes, benefit considerably by a good 


thinning out of the weakly and old wood 


as soon as the first flowering is over, care-_ 
fully preserving all sound, well-ripened . 
growths, and spreading them out to admif. 
light and air. Do not on any account 
shorten the long growths formed this sea— 
son—at least, not at present. Next month 
they might have their points pinched out, 
which would tend to ripen the growth bet- 
ter. Rambler aud other rampant.growers: 
of summer blooming habit are best thin- 
ned in autumn, and very little, if any, 
pruning is required in spring. Where suck 
roses have grown luxuriantly they should 
e carefully taken down from their sw 

ports and overhauled, cutting out the old 
and dead wood and any that looks debili- 
‘tated, afterwards carefully tying out the 
best young wood. It is quite true that one 
meets with old specimens that have, per— 
haps, received no pruning whatever, and 
they are a sheet of bloom. This is quite 
true, but if the plants had been. well thin- 
ned from the commencement, the trusseg 
of bloom would have been finer, and thew 
flowers of a better color. 
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TWO CHARMING POLYANTHA 
ROSES. 

The very interesting group of dwarf 
Polyantha roses is of comparatively modern 
mtroduction, one of the first varieties, 
Paquerette, having been introduced by 
Guillot some twenty-seven years ago. Their 
prigin is supposed to be the result of cros- 


sing Rosa multiflora simplex with a Tea _ 


Rose. Now we have quite a charming 
group, two of the best: recent novelties be- 
ing Eugenie Lamesch and Leonie Lamesch. 
The former has tiny Ranunculus-shaped 
bicssoms, orange-yellow in bud, prettily 
tipped with crimson, changing to pale 
yellow as they expand. It rarely exceeds 
18 inches in height, and is, therefore, use- 
‘ful as an edging or for small pots. It 
was raised by crossing Aglaia with William 
Allen Richardson, and is a very remark- 
able hybrid, seeing that the two parents 
are very vigorous growing kinds. The 
‘great merit of this rose 1s its diminutive 
Blossoms. One does not care to sce the 
group developed into a large-flowering one 
after the style of the Tea Rose. Already 
wee have some varieties that nearly ap- 
proach the Tea; for instance, Mosella, 
which has flowers almost as large as Hon. 
#£dith Gifford. This is a departure in the 
wrong direction. What is wanted is very 
tiny flowers in huge clusters of all the lovely 
colors seen in the Teas. Leonie Lamesch is 
vivid coppery-red., if the word coppery con- 
veys any meaning. It 1s really an intenso 
orange shading, which merges into a red, 
with terracotta edges to petals. There is 
no more remarkable rose in color than this 
one. The one fault of the varicty appears 
to be its inability to expand well, the 
petals seeming to be marred at the edges. 
Zeonie Lamesch resulted from a cross be- 
tween two seedlings. Both kinds named 
above were raised by Herr Lambert, of 
Trier, Germany. Especially lovely aré the 
snowy-white Anne Marie de Montravel and 
Schneewitchen, also another charming 
white, Katherina Zeimet. 

ROSE WHITE MAMAN COCHET. 

The popularity of this splendid rose in- 
creases every year. This season I think it 
as been the loveliest variety in our large 
collection. In White Maman Cochet we 
have a variety of vigorous growth and an 
abundant blossoming habit--good points 
an a garden Rose. As a white rose the 


variety under notice is superior for out- 


door culture to The Bride, although that 
Jovely variety is good in a sheltered gar- 
den. To obtain the greatest perfection of 
blossom in Whito Maman Cochet, and; ia- 
. deed, all large Tea Roses, they should be 
apon. half-standard Briers . There is some- 
thing about the hedge Brier that gives 
character to these lovely Teas. The only 
«lisadvantage of haying many of them is 
that they are not readily protected against 
severe frosts. Should the winter be severe 


at is an easy mater to cover with thatched. 


hhurdies or lean boards against the wall, 
previously covering the branches with dry 
fern or straw. I would advise all who can 
spare the time and have the means of ac- 
cess bo country meadows to obtain some of 
the hedge Briers for themselves this coming 


October. They would find the work inte- 
resting, and one is sure of the Briers taking 
well if they are carefully planted the same 
day. <A. friend of mine obtained as many 
as seventy of these half-standard Briers in 
one day last autumn, and when I saw them 
recently they had made splendid growths, 
upon which he had budded: the above rosa 
_and many others. The only fault in White 
Maman Cochet is a tendency to become 
divided in the centre, but this is not wearly 
so frequent in the white as in the pink 
form. I beheve that both Roses should be 
grown, in rather a light soil. They seem: to 
grow too rank im that of a clayey nature. 
It has been suggested that the Rose does 
not require manure, but I differ. I am of 
opinion, that some phosphatic manure is of 
much assistance to the large blossoms, al- 
though this should not be overdone. 
Rosa. 


ROSE CRIMSON RAMBLER. 

According to my experience, no real sue. 
cess can be had in the culture of this rose 
without high feeding. It is of a very 
vigorous habit, making when established, 
growths some 20 feet long, but it will not 
bloom freely unless the roots get abun- 
dance of food from the time the plants 
start into growth. In planting, the goil 
should be well stirred to a depth of 3 feet, 
adding a good, dressing of rotten manure, 
which will carry the ‘young plants along 
very well for the first year without further 
aid. In, following years a top-dressing of 
manure should be applied in the beginning 
of the winter, so that the plants get the 
benefit’ of it by the time they start into 
growth. In the case of good-sized spect- 
mens a heavy coat of manure will be neces- 
sary or any good concentrated stimulant 
will serve the purpose, not waiting, low- 
ever, until spring, but applying it in win- 
ter, so that it may be dissolved and carried 
down a couple of feet into the soil. As 
regards pruning, very little will be needed 
for the first two or three years; in fact, 
if is better to let the growths remain. in- 
tact for a couple of seasons. When they 
become very crowded, some of the oldest: 
growths should be cut out, which will pro- 
mote the formation of strong shoots from 
the base—C., Byfleet. 


VIRGINIAN STOCKS IN POTS. 


This pretty little plant is generally 
grown in borders, the seeds being sown 
where the plants are wanted to bloom. But 
for pot culture they are a decided success ; 
for, as a rule, the seeds germinate freely 


and the resultant seedlings blossom 
quickly. For windows of all descriptions 


the plants grown in various sized pots are 
most serviceable. But J particularly wish 
to draw attention to their use as pot plants 
for placing in small vases, Fill very 
small flower pots with ordinary fine loam 
after placing a crock over the hole in the 
bottom, and then sow a pinch of seeds on 
the surface, covering them slightly. The 
result will be a charming display of pretty 
violet-tinted flowers ——G. G. 


‘CROSS-FERTILISATION OF THE 
EVERLASTING PEA. 


The Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus sylvestris) 


‘is one of the firest and most ornamental of 
British plante. 


t+ ic’a climbing perennial 
growing in open spaces in wcods, sometimes 
overpowering bounding hedgerow planis, 
‘and seen in all its glory is simply unique. 
Its peduncles of three to eight flowers, red 
variegated with pale crimson, violet, and 
tints of green, wings violet, bear the closest 
scrutiny; the leaves with one pair of 
lanceolate, attenuated, coriaceous leaflets, 
and all-clasping tendrils, the leaves set off 
with narrow stipules, and the stems winged, 
are extremely interesting to the lovers of 
Nature. 

In the garden the Everiasting Pea is the 
form named L, sylvestris platypbyllus syn. 
1, latifolius, its many flowered peduncles of 
rose colored, relatively large flowers rendér- 
ing it a general favorite as a very desirable 
hardy climbing perennial, and one of the 
most easily cultivated. It thrives almost 
everywhere, even in courtyards amongst 
fiags and boulders. Thus any naked walls 
may be ornamented by inserting a few bits 
of it among the stones under the wall, these 
taking care of themselves, as the long, 
leathery roots penetrate to a great depth. 
There is a variety with brilliant rose 
carmine flowers, namely, L. s, p. splendens, 
but the finest is the pure white variety. 
LL. s. p. albus is unsurpassed for cutting. 

For dwarfing the Everlasting Pea and 
cross-pollination purposes mention may be 
made cf the round-leaved L. rotundifolius, 
neater in habit, producing rose-colored 
flowers, peduncles many flowered. Sib- 
thorpe’s (L. Sibthorpii) rarely exceeds three 
feet in height, has rosy purple or deep 
mauve flowers, and dlooms early. 

For increasing the size of the flower 
crossing with UL. grandiflorus is likely to 
preduce something quite out of the ordi- 
nary, and when a break is thus made cross- 
ing the progeny with the Sweet Pea (L. 
odoratus) would render the Wood Pea far 
ahead of all the family for cut flower pur- 
poses, the flowers being very enduring. 
For getting length into the Everlasting Pea 
crossing with the most rampant of the 
family, L. Pyrenaicus, which grows 20 feet 
ina single season, and bears a prodigious 
quantity of blossoms of a yellow tint veined 
with purple, may give a form of Everlasting 
Pea for running over the trunk of dead 
trees and similar places, vying with the 
Traveller’s Joy (Clematis Vitalba) in its 
festooning of trees. But the great deside- 
ratum is to get the scent of the Sweet Pea 
(1. odoratus) in the Everlasting Pea, and 
thus enhance the value for cut flower pur- 
poses.— ‘* The Gardener.” 


LIQUID MANURE APPLIED IN 
WINTER. 


Tt is not generally known that Roses be- 
nefits considerably by copious applications 
of sewage or other liquid manure poured 
on the ground during the resting period. 
Tt is lamentable to witness the waste i 
same establishments of good liquid manure 
that could be used now as a fertiliser to 
beds of Roses. ‘Lightly fork up the surface 
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beforehand, then pour it on the ground, not 
immediately near the plants, but between 
therows. The spring rains will take down 
the fertilising material ready for the re- 
quirements of the plants when needed. Such 


applications are safe, whereas there is al-’ 


ways an element of danger in the indiscri- 
minate use of liquid manure when the 
plants are growing, besides which the liquid 
ig more readily applied now than later on. 
If a more reasonable method of manuring 
were adopted there would be no need to 
resort to doubtful. artificial stimulants 
which appear so enticing in print, but 
which, if recklessly used, are a source of 
positive danger.—Rosa. 2 


GLASS HOUSES. 


[By Mr. A. McDonazp. | 

That glass houses are necessary foi the 
propagation and culture of the finer kinds 
of flowering and ornamental plants I do 
nof think will be disputed, as they are in 
general use all over the civilised world. I 
would, however, like to say that I am no 
advocate for coddling in greenhouses of 
plants that would be very much better out 
of doors, or that will do in a shadehouse i 


- with nothing in it. 


for the life and growth of plants; the exact 
measure of light required has not yet been 
scientifically ascertained, but the best prac- 
tical men treat their plants to a very liberal 
share. Jor instance, the London growers 
for market, who of any class of men have 
to raise the largest number of healthy, 
saleable plants, always keep their plants 
well up in the light, close to the glass—that 
is a point they are most particular about; 
in fact, their houses are constructed so that 
the plants cannot be far from the light, 
being mostly small span-roofed, with a 
walk down the middle and tables each side. 
They avoid any large amount of empty 
space, as that does not pay, especially when 
the structures are heated. It does not seem 
economy to heat a large amount of space 
Small houses for small 
plants—and large houses are orly required 
for large plants. The development of glass 
structures for growing fruit and flowers 
round about London and all the large 
towns in Hurope is something wonderful. 
We can forma sort of an idea about it; 
but I believe the reality would astunish us 
that have been out here for a considerable 
time. ‘The demand for plants and flowers 
for table and room decoration has increased 
greatly of late, and their climate prevent- 
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vation of plants to have a house for one 
particular class, as the house can be treated 
to suit the peculiar requirements of the 


-plants better than where there is a mixed 


lot. In the Jarge establishments whiel 
grow for market every available space has 
to be used to make the thing pay. Ir 
South australia glass houses probably 
never will be wanted to the same extent as 
in the mother country, as a great deal more 
can be done out of doors and in shade 
houses, We have, £ think, a good deal te 
learn about glass houses for our climate. 
What they will be mostly wanted for will 
be for propagation and growing of stove 
plants, and for conservatories attached ta 
dwellings. As to the latter, I do not think 
that any rule can be laid down about them 
they will vary in accordance to the taste 
and means of the owners. Williams says 
that in England conservatories are gene- 
rally perfect graves for plants, as they are 
mostly built to harmonise with the dwell- 
ing, and are not at all suited for plants. 
The plants dwindle away in them, The 
reason for this is generally a want of light 
and fresh air. People who are about te 
build conseivatories, if they wish their 
plants to thrive, should bear in mind that 
no plant will do- well if too far from the 
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and I would further like to remark that 
there are few of our cultivated stove and 
greenhouse plants but what would be con- 
siderably benefited by a three months’ spell 
in summer out in a shadehouse. I have a 
very strong opinion that many orchids, 
ferns, flowering and ornamental foliage 
plants, many of which dwindle away if kept 
constantly under glass, would be found to 
do well if treated in that way. Houses for 
plants are built of glass as it admits more 
light than any other material used in 
building, and light is absolutely necessary 


ing them from raising much out of doors 
through their long winter, a great deal has 
to be done under glass to supply the de- 
mand, so that horticultural building has 


become a trade of very considerable impor- 


tance. In a large establishment, for in- 
stance, belonging to one of the wealthy of 
the nobility or gentry you will find glass 
houses for forcing pineapples, peaches, 
eucumbers and melons, strawberries, &c., 
and houses for Camellias, Azeleas, Pelar- 
goniums, Dendrobiums, Cattleyas, &c. It 
is, of course, a great advantage in the culti- 


glass or too heavily shaded. ‘The difference 
between one plant standing within a few 
inches of the glass of a conservatory and 
another a few feet away from it is in most 
cases very great indeed—-the one will be 
strong and healthy, the other soft and 
sickly. Glass houses for growing plants 
should, in my opinion, not be too large. 
Small span-roofed, similar to those the 
London market gardeners and nurserymet 
use, are a very good sort. They are mede 
by digging a trench out about four feet 
deep and four wide to the required length. 
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This trench forms the path, and the ground 
level each side forms the beds for the plants 
to stand on. The side walls need not be 
above a foot high, but a house of this kind 
might be any height or width, according to 
the sort of stuff to be grown in it. Lean-to 
houses are useful as propagating houses for 
striking cuttings, raising seeds, &c. Cuttings 
are different from rooted plants. They do 
not require such strong light, so that the 
lean-to house, which only gets light from 
one side, is the best for them. The chief 
thing to be aimed at ina propagating house 
is to keep as even a temperature as possible 
for the year round ; to keep them warm in 
winter, when the outside temperature is 
low, is easily got over by putting plenty of 
heating power in the house; to keep the 
house cool when the outside temperature is 
very high is not so easy. My views are, 
that in the first place the position of the 
house ought to be studied, and it should 
stand in a place where it would get mostly 
all the sun in winter, and as little as pos- 
sible in summer. It should have a very 
large tank inside, which, if kept full of 
water, would have an equalising effect on 
the temperature of the house, and supply a 
little watery vapour to the plants when the 
outside airis dry. Further, J think that a 
perforated water-pipe might be run along 
the top of the root, under the shading, and 
on our very hot days the water could be 
turned on to run down the roof and find its 
way into the tank. The water need not be 
wasted, as it could pass through the over- 
flow and be turned to good purpose outside. 
I think an arrangement like this would 
have a good effect when we have severe 
weather in the way of hot sun and winds; 
and for propagating houses and houses with 
alot of rare and valuable plants it would 
be worth trying. What we have to contend 
against most in this country is the severe 
heats, which come through the summer in 
Dursts. We get on some ocuaaions every 
summer @ very quick rise in the tempera- 
ture, and as rapid a fall. These changes 
affect tender plants and cuttings very much. 
What is wanted is a temperature varying 
from 70° to 85°, with a moist atmosphere. 
One idea that has occurred to me is to have 
double glass during say four months in the 
year. Houses might be built so that an 
extra roof of glass could be put on or taken 
otf as required. I am not an advocate for 
double glass for the year round, but for the 
hottest part of our weather, when the air is 
so very dry and hurtful to tender plants, I 
think a double-glass roof would be a real 
benofit. Phe glass sashes forming the 
double roof could be utilised tor pits and 
frames through the winter. It must be un- 
derstood that I only recommend double 
glass for houses in which very tender 
plauts are cultivated, and for propagating. 
‘fhe point to be aimeu at is maximum of 
result with minimum of labor. I have had 
no great experience with double glass, but 
what I have had has been satisfactory. 
Houses for specimens may be of any shape, 


to please the taste of the proprietor, pro- — 


vided always that the plants will have 
abundance of light round about them, and 
not stand too far away from the glass. The 
span-roofed house with lantern roof for 
giving top ventilatioa is about the best kind 
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of house that I know, but as it might be 
out of place in some situations, a house may 
be circular, semicircular, half-span, or any 
other shape, provided always that the prin- 
ciples of plenty of light and fresh air are 
kept in view. As an example of a epan- 
roofed house for specimens, we will say that 
it may be 50 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 12 
feet high, with lantern roof for top ventila- 
tion. J do not think it need be sunk, The 
brick wails may be about 33 feet high, and 
the glass sides about 24 feet. ‘The ventila- 
tors for bottom air should be in the brick- 
work; the glass sides need not be made to 
open, and the pitch of the roof may be 
about the third of the width. The lantern 
roof considerably improves the appearance 
of the house, and it is the best mode of top 
ventilation at present known. The house 
inside should have a slate table or stage 
three feet wide, and standing up three feet 
from the ground all round the sides and 
ends. he paths may be from two and a 
half to three feet high, and in the middle 
of the house there should be a stage raised 
up, so as to keep the plants well up in the 
light. The space underaeath the stage in 
the middle of the house may be filled up 
with a large tank for holding water; 
underneath the side stages should be the 
hotwater pipes for heating the house in cold 
weather. ‘he pipes may be carried round 
the house, raised about a fvot from the 
ground. I would have the whole floor of 
the house cemented, so that it would hold at 
least three or four inches of water, like a 
shallow tank, to be filled with water in hot 
weather. Gangways made of battens 


would have to be made for walking on _ 


along the paths and above the water. In 
winter, of course, the paths would require 
to be kept dry, and the tank in the middle 
of the house should have a covering of 
boards, to prevent as far as possible too 
moist an atmosphere at that season. In the 
depth of winter keep the house warm and 
dry, and in the heat of summer as coo! and 
moist as possible. For the skeleton of the 
house I prefer iron to timber, it is not so 
clumsy. And Jam in favor of good thick 
glass being used. Of course, expense will 
put a limit to the thickness of the glass, and 
I do not mean to run into extremes. My 
reasons for thick glass are that it is not so 
easily broken as thin glass, and is therefore 
more cheaply kept in repair. It quenches 
more of the rays of sunlight, and therefore 
less shading is required. Shading I look 
upon as a necessary evil. My opinion is 
that more plants die under glass from being 
heavily shaded than from all other causes 
put together. People build houses of glass 
to admit plenty of light, and they put on 
heavy canvas shading to darken them up 
again. It should be borne in mind that the 
entire life of ths plants depends on the 
action of light on the cells, which contain 
chlorophyll. If that scientific truth is ad- 
mitted it must be bad to shade heavily, as 
you prevent the necessary rays of light 
from reaching and entering the plants. On 
the other hand, few plants will stand the 
bright glare of the sun through glass, espe- 
cially thin glass. A good shading material 
is much wanted; I think, more so in these 
colonies than in England—we have to get 
shade here so much more than they have. 


. 


&: 
Wa want something that will admit the rays 
of the sun io a vertain extent, and that ne 
burning or scorehing will take place, and it 
would require to be strong enough to with— 
stand our rough winds. Heavy canvas 
blinds 1 must condemn, for when they gse 
black with soot and dirt they are a perfect. 
abomination. My opinion at present is thet 
in winter, except for propagating houses, 
shading is required; but the glass should 
be kept clean and elear, so as to admit 
every ray of light possible. As the seasam 
advances a little frosting may be pub om— 
not too mach. When we begin to get the 
sun very strong, say in WNovenrber, @ litele 
more may be added. It should be of suele 
a substance that the rains, when they come, 
would gradually wash it off. On the reture 
of winter the glass should be washed leds 
again to admit all the light possible. 
Propagating houses will require 2 little 
shading even in winter. Heating of plant- 
stoves and other glass stracturas is a subject 
that has received a very considerable 
amount of attention in England and else— 
where, and it cannot yet be said to be per 
fect, the chief object aimed at being to get 
the most heat out of the fuel used. In this: 
country, where we get so much more 
natural heat than they get at home, peopls 
are inclined to say that not much artficiat 
heat is required, and it is certain that there 
is not so much required as in a colder 
climate; yet I consider it true economy ta 
have an efficient heating apparatus even ite 
this country. It is a mistake in the culture 
of tender stove-plants to let the temperature: 
fall too low in the winter. ‘T. Baines, 
writing on Dipladenias and Alocasias, says 
the temperature must be kept up to 66° ats 
night in winter, and for young growmg 
plants he says it ought to be 70°. Sh te 
statement I must endorse, if you wish your 
plants to grow into value. They may 
struggle on and live, but you never can see 
the beauty of tender stove-plants if t ey 
are subjected to a too low temperatures Me 
winter. No amount of attention will m ke 
up for the want of that element, Phe 
plants are natives of parts of the world 
where it is always warm, and very little: 
difference between the hottest and coldest 
time of the year. or that reasoa they are 
not adapted for low temperature. Lae 
general mode of heating plant houses 1 
the present day is by hot water circulatios 
in pipes. Our forefathers used to heat tactic 
houses with the smoke fines, and L have 
never been able to understand why they: 
have been done away with altogether. + 
do not see why the two systems should not 
be combined. A great deal of heat which 
now goes up the chimney and is wasted: 
could then be utilised. Much hus been said 
and written about boilers, and a great many 
different kinds have been. patented by in- 
ventors. It would be a difficult matter for 
any one to say which is best. The saddle- 
backed boiler is av old sort, and J think tt 
is as much used as any other even at the 
present time. There ought to be plenty of 
piping, so that you do not require to bave: 
the pipes too hot to keep the house up tothe 
required temperature. When only a small 
amount of piping is used, the pipes, to be of 
any service in keeping up the temperature, 
must be got up very hot, and it isa bad 
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Sort of heat for plants that comes from the 
pipes when very hot. Then there being 
auch a small quantity of water, it is apt to 
boil, if not very closely watched, and throw 
ali ihe waier vut at the supply cistern, 
gealding plants and filling the house with 
steam when it should be dry. Then the 
‘ecld air gots into the empty pipes, and the 
house gets cold and the plants suffer, and 
the whole object of having a heating house 
is frustrated. On the other hand, if you 
Save plenty of piping, it holds more water, 
and boiling can hardly happen if the circu- 
- tation is right. You get a more mellow 
cheat; having more surface throwing it off, 
there is no necessity for having the pipes 
wery hot, and the object is gained. If a 
thing is worth doing it is worth doing well. 
¥entilation is an important matter in the 
“sonstruction and care of plant houses. Well- 
zovted plants require plenty of air, or they 
languish ; oxygen seems to be as necessary 
for them as for animals. On the other 
hand, a plant with its rvots in a bad state 
will not stand in an airy place; it begins to 
flag as soon as it comes in contact with fresh 
-air. In acloser atmosphere it would lock 
allright. We put cuttings under a bell- 
» giass to strike root; if the glass is not re- 
waoved after they have rooted you will find 
thsy die off. The reason is they are suffo- 
wated. The roots as soon as they are formed 
begin to perform their office, which is to 
ake up nutriment from the ground; the 
Reaves then want to breathe, which they 
sannot do if kept too close, and the young 
qpiant dies. It follows then that abundant 
weatilation is not wanted for propagating 


sand nursing houses, whereas for houses. 


Blled with well-rooted plants it is required. 
ii that L would go in for in a propagating- 
Shouse would be a little top ventilation; but 
Hor specimen-houses I would have abun- 
Wance of it, top and bottom, taking care 
that there would not be any cold draughts 
Striking on the plants: anks.—I think it 
A pity that any one should build a stove or 
greenhouse and not put a good water-tank 
anside. Rainwater is generally allowed to 
‘bo the best for plants, and the quality of 
Zhe water has a good deal to do with success 
Gn plant-growing. Besides, I think it desir- 
'abie that there should aot be too much 
=upty space in a greenhouse or stove in this 
«ountzy. In summer you want to be always 
famping the fluor to keep things right, 
whereas if there was a good big tank in the 
house, full of water, it would act better and 
save labor. Tho tank in a stove should 
‘have some of the hot-water pipes passing 
Shrough it to keep the water above the tem- 
erature of the house. I have found this 
%o have a must beneficial effect on the 


waiuosphere of the house, and it supplies . 


tepid water fur any watering required. — 


HYACINTHS. 

The cultivation of these lovely flowers 
as almost universal, for> their exquisite 
aploring and rich fragrance make them 
general favorites; but, on the other hand, 
hey are not always so fine or so well crown. 
as they might be if their needs were better 
sanderstood. The sturdy foliage, above 
avhich the stately spike should stand, and 
She perfection of each individual bloom on. 
he specimen here represented are only 
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seen where there has been no check to the 


growth of the plant from its earliest 
stages. : ‘ 
Many amateurs obtain their bulbs too 


late in the season, when they have been 
lying on the shelves of a warehouse for 
many weeks, during which time their vita- 
lity is lowered, and they lose the power of 
starting strongly. All bulbs should be 
planted as soon as they can be procured, 
and those who send a list of the hyacinth 
bulbs required to any good firm early in 
September will be in time for all the yarie- 
ties, the early Roiman hyacinths being the 
first to come to hand. 

These graceful blossoms, in pure white, 
are more like our own wild lyacinths 
(Scilla nutans) in form than those usually 
cultivated in pots. Slight and delicate, the 
Roman hyacinth is equally charming for 
table decoration or for growing in quan- 
tity to provide cut flowers in winter. The 
bulbs are best grown in a well-drained box 
of spent soil, 8 or 10 inehes in depth, plac- 
ing each bulk 4 inches from its neighbors, 
abeut{ half-covered with {soil. After a 
thorough watering, the box should be 
covered with a layer of clean moss (which 
has previously been dipped in boiling 
water to destroy all insect germs), and over 
this fine coal ashes to the depth of 4 inches. 
Ashes should not be allowed to come in 
contact with the bulbs, as they sometimes 
receive injury from nexigus gases left in 
the ashes; but if these have been allowed 
to lie in the open air for a few weeks they 
lost all taint of injurious gas, and may then 
be used without an intervening layer of 
moss. Standing out of doors, in a warm 
sunny corner, the roots of the hyacinths 
will quickly start; and in a month or five 


weeks green shoots will be visible on un-- 


covering the bulbs. They should then be 
removed to the greenhouse, and will bloom 
early with gradual forcing, plenty of tepid 
water being necessary from the time they 
are placed under glass. As soon as the 
white tint of the bells can be seen those 
bulbs which are most forward should be 
raised, when thoroughly moist, and potted, 
placing from three to five bulbs closely 
together. For cutting, this is, of course, 
unnecessary, but many charming arrange- 
ments can be made in bowls of ornamental 
china with these flowers. A group of 
Roman hyacinths, surrounded by scarlet 
Van Thol tulips, and edged with blue 
scillas, is a very pretty arrangement of tho 
national colors. 

Directly after the Roman varieties, the 
beautiful Italian hyacinths open, taller 
and with fuller bells than the earlier 
blooms, in pale lemon, blush pink, and 
blue. . These are rarely seen, yet they are 
most elegant, and should be cultivated in 
the same way. The blush pink variety is, 
perhaps, the most attractive, but all three 
are distinct and charming. 

The double and single hyacinths of the 
larger-flowered class, now in bloom, are 
also potted in September or October, and 
kept, covered with ashes, &c., in a sunny 
position m the open air until they show a 
green shoot above the bulb. But they need 


8 
at least six weeks tc form their roots be- 
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fore growth begins, and they will not bear 
so much foreing as the early Howerthg 
hyacinths, gradual increase of warmth, 
with amplo supphes of lukewarm water, 
being necessary to secure early flowers with 
stout foliage . The single varieties are the 
more suitable for pot culture, and also for 
growing in glasses for room decoration. In, 
order to succeed in this plan of cultivation, 
specially firm, solid bulbs, which have not 
been kept too long out of the soil, sheuld 
be selected, and a suitable hyacinth glass 
can be filled nearly to the top with clear 
vain water. Tho bulb should not quite 
touch tha water when placed in position, 
and it may be necessary to add sufficient 
water, keeping the bulb and water a quar- 
ter of an inch apart before the roots begin. 
ta grow. 

Placed in a dark, cool cupboard, or 
buried in a box of clean moss or Jadoo, the 
light must be excluded from both bulb and. 
glass until the roots are at least 3 inches 
long, when the plant may gradually be 
inured to the light, and in a week’s time 
should be placed in a sunny window, as. 
near as possible to the glass. Anything 
like strong forcing will result in weak, 
weedy growth, and must not be attempted ; 
but the sunshine and a temperature of 
about 60 deg. will soon enable the blos- 
soms to open properly. 

In adding water the bulb should not be 
raised or shifted, the water should be luke- 
warm, and. if it become necessary to change 
the whole of it (this only being needed if 
it should become thick and impure) it ig 
not desirable to take the plant completely 
out of the glass. <A; few small bits of char- 
coal in the water tend to keep it pure, 
but in many cases they appear to be un- 
necessary, 

Hyacinth bulbs, after flowering, are 
often, thrown away, but those who have a 
garden should plant them at once (without 
allowing the foliage to droop) on a rock 
border, or as an edging to the herbaceous 
border, for, if well treated, they will produce 
many small spikes for cutting during the 
following spring; and if their flowers are 
cut and the roots richly mulched with old 
hotbed material each year in spring they 
will increase in size until, In three years, 
fine blooms are again produced, which are 
very useful to raise (just as the blossoms. 
are opening), arranging them in fresh moss 
for the room, in groups of several plants, 
with maidenhair fern, thus prolonging the: 
hyacinth season by some weeks? ; 

Fer the balcony, for beds, for filling 
window boxes, and in many decorative ar- 
rangements hyacinths are very effective, 
and, as they can be. transplanted so easily. 
i, id desirable to have a plentiful supply of 
them. 

Prince of Wales is a fine variety, in an 
exquisite shade of pink; Mont Blane is of 
the purest white, with large bells; Lord 
Derby is a magnificent blue flower; Ida, 
one of the best of the yellow varieties; 
L’Innocence, white, has a very fine shape; 


Black Diamond is one of the darkest, and: 


Kohinoor is pale apricot in tint. 
Many others equally good may be select~ 
ed from the catalogues of our leading hor- 
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ticulturists (such.as Messrs. Carter, Messrs. 
Barr, Messrs. Sutton, &e. )t for potting and 
for glasses; hyacinths for bedding are 
usually sclected, in quantity, by their tint 
and not by name. 

The giant Hyacinthus candicans (syn. 
Galtonia), from the Cape, is a handsome 
plant for the herbaceous border, where it 
will increase and multiply year by year. 
The white flowers it produces are not, how- 
ever, in proportion to its height, which is 
about 5 feet. . 

The Alpine hy eneneh (EL. amethystinus) 

‘is quite a contrast to the last- nanied EN, 
for it is a little gem in soft blue, only 6 
inched high, wie makes a charming edge 
to a border in spring. 
' The Muscari group of hyacinths are very 
hardy, and not at all particular as to soil. 
The grape Muscari ‘Heavenly Bine” (in- 
troduced from Trebizond by Mr. Bar) is 
extremely brilliant in color, and also frag- 
rant; M.- Armeniacum is also good; and 
M. azureum blooms with pale blue 
flowers. The yellow musk hyacinth (M. 
moschatum flavum) bears fine spikes of 
bloom, and is quite a contrast to the blue 
varieties; whilst the tassel hyacinth (M. 
comosum) is very singular in appearance, 
producing a tassel. of deep blue on each 
flowering stem. 

The ostrich-feather hyacinth (M. plumo- 
sum mostrosum), too, is quite unlike the 
rest. This old-fashioned flower has no dis- 
tinct petals, the whole blossom resembling 
wx curled blue feather. 

Then the scillas (to which, group the 
wild hyacinths belong) are quite a. large 


family, although the Siberian, squil (Scilla. 


Sibirica) is well known for ite habit of early 
‘flowering and rich blue tint. This bulb, 
with the beautiful Chionodoxa {Sardenis 
(the Sardinian squill), should be grown 
by every one, for its exquisite coloring is 
not too common, and the bulbs multiply 
themselves most satisfactorily in the gar- 
den, contrasting delightfully with, yellow 
and white crocuses or dwarf early daffodils. 
The chionodoxas may be distinguished 
from the Siberian squill by their larger 
size and silvery white eye, and their color 
is the blue of the nemophila. GC. gigantea 
is the largest of the species, but the flowers 
of this plant are in clear lavender, very 
delicate, and pretty. None of the squills 
will bear much forcing, and if grown under 
glass they must be kept as cool as possible. 

Besides these early dwarf scillas we have 
many wood hyacinths, as well as the wild 
S. nutans; and these graceful plants are 
very useful in a shady spot, where few blos- 
soms will open.  Eyen under the shade 
of pine trees, where nothing else will grow, 
these bulbs flourish; and they ean be 
placed in groups between shiubs which ex- 
haust the soil too much for ordinary plants 
to survive amongst them. 

The Spanish variety (S. campanulata) is 
specially strong in growth, with flowering 
spikes, which are erect ; 5. campanulata 
rosea is in pink, and 8. aperta has striped 
blue and white petals, whilst S. alba is in 
pure white. The rose color and white 
varieties of 8. nutans and the pyramidalis 


“position under 


seillas are all beautiful, too, and are too 
seldom seen in our gardens. 

Scilla autumnalis is the latest’ variety. 
The Japancso autumnal scilla is very 
handsome, with rich pink bells; the Peru- 
vian scilla (Per cae grows to the height 
of 1 foot, with large he ads of dark Bite 
flowers ; and the Italian variety (S. Italica) 
is in pale blue. Blue flowers are never 
to be seen in superabundance, and, in- 
deed, many gardens lack this jlovely 
color almost entirely ; so that it is specially 
desirable to add to our collections any 
plants which will produce blue blossoms; 
and when perfect hardiness and the power 
of flourishing under the most simple cul- 
tivation is found in one plant it is indeed 
a treasure in the garden. 

Half-wild nooks, woodland paths, or a 
a north wall may all bo 
decorated with these graceful hyacinths, 
which seem to defy all the difficulties of 
want of light or soil, under which most 
other plants would quickly collapse. 

T. L. Ricnmonp, FLR.ALS. 


DOUBLE PETUNIAS FROM SEED. 
Petunias are great favorites with many 
people; especially so are the exquisitely 
beautiful double varieties, on account of 
their delightful perfume. There are now 
a good many fine-named varieties in cul- 
tivation which must, of course, be increas- 
ed by cuttings; but it may not be gene- 
rally known that these plants are as easily. 
raised fr ‘om seed as any other soft-wooded 


plant. Seed should be procured from a 
reliable seed firm, and although a good 


many of the plants will produce single 
flowers only, a good strain may he relied 
on to produce for forty to fifty per cent. 
of double flowers of great size and exqui- 
site beauty. 

Sowine tHe Srrp.—As a rule petunia 
seed is sown too late to get the plants as 
large and strong as they might be, and 
althouch the dues germinate more readily 
if placed i na slight “hot tom heat In av 


arm. 
house. such vated is not absolutely 
necessary ; for if sown in August, and the 


pots or pans are jplaced on a shelf in ai 
warm house, the plants so raised. will not 
only be much less soft and tender, but 
will be much more short-jointed, and con- 
sequently at flowering time will be more 
floriferocus and altogether better in every 
way. The seed is extremely fine, and the 
greatest care is needed to get, the soil per- 
fecthy smocth and level Tero sowing. The 
compest used should be fine and of a sandy 
nature, and may consist of about equal 
parts Team, leafmould, and sand sifted 
through a quarter-inch sieve. The seed 
is so very small that it is better to water 
the soil with a fine rese watering pgt before 
sowing, then to sow thinly, seal cover with 
a very slight sprinkling of fine silver sand. 
T like this material for covering all ver 

minute seeds, as it can. be seen better than 
sifted soil] how much is put on. Whether 
the pan is placed m slight bottom heat 
or on a shelf, the greatest care is needed 
to keep it shaded from the sun when 
bright, and water should only be applied 
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when. necessary, and then through a very: 
fine rose we atering pot: 

Porting On. as the young 
plants are large oat to handle they 
should -be pransplanted to other pans or 
boxes of light soil, similar to that advised! 
for sowing ane se Sed, Fairly good drain— 
age is necessary, and although care should! 
be used in watering the seedlings ik & 
young state, they should never be ‘allowed 
to suffer for want of water at any time. 
The yery smallest of the seedlings should 
be treated with the greatest care, as these 
invariably produce the best double flowers; 


the strong seedlings often turning singles. 


only. When the young pricked out plants 


have become fairly strong and well rooted. . 


they should be transferred singly to three- 
inch pots, to be again shifted-on' ti]] the 
flowering stage is reached. The soil fox 
this and subsequent potting should be 
richer. and four parts loam, one part leaf 
mould, one part old mushroom bed manure; 
and one part sand will form a suitabfe 
compost. The pots ought to be fairly 
well drained, and after the first potting 
the soil should be made very firm, taking 
care, however, that the soil is in the right. 
condition as to moisture. : 
GenERAL TREATMENT.—Petunias do nets 
like much heat, and a warm greenhouse 
temperature 1s. the most rane Et 1% 
also very essential that the young growinge 
plants are always kept well up to the light. 
They are all the better transferred to = 
cool frame or pit, where they can be stoo€ 
on a bed of moist ashes. Liberal supplies 


of water at the root will be required, andi- 
when the flowering stage is reached, the 


pots being well filled with roots, frequent 
applications of weak liquid manure or soot- 
water will be very beneficial. Just as the 
flowers are expanding, a slight sprinkling: 
of artificial manure applied to the surface 
of the soil will greatly assist in bringing 
them out to the greatest perfection 
Petunias, being brittle plants, need care- 
ful staking as “growth proceeds, and it 1¢ 
advisable to occasionally pinch all strong 
growing shoots till the plants are to flower. 

Insects.—_With the exception of greem- 
fly, insects are not very troublesome te 
petunias. Green-fly or aphis is easily dex 
stroyed by an occasional fumigation with: 
one of the self-acting fumigating materials. 


WINDOW OXNES E 

No matter how beautiful are the window 
boxes themselves, or the plants that grove 
in them, the success cf the whcle effect- 
must depend upon its harmony with its: 
surroundings. For instarice, brilliant Car— 
uations, pink double Geraniums. or ma— 
genta Petunias, in bright emerald green: 
hoxes, against a new ved brick house, wilk 
he ugly! Again and again do we see pink 
flowers placed near red brick, while coke 
looking blue and white ones, which woul& 
have suited the position excellently, ap— 
pear against a grey or white dwelling, 

where they are depressing and colorless. 


Tf gold, yellow. orange, Scarlet, warn 


bright mauve or purple, pinks of all shades, 


with a little white, or preferably cream, 
are kept for all red buildings we shall make 
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‘se mistakes. ‘he red hotises can have 
pienty of white or cream flowers, lemon, 
geld, iavender, blue, and even scarlet ora 
aesper cardinal shade. 

Sometimes an artist gardener has found. 
ail his work spoilt by the objects placed 
fuside the windows, the outsidey ef which 
the thas carefully made lovely. I have seen 
zz house of dull grey color brightened up 
splendidly by a magnificent window box 
show of pale gold, scarlet, and cream; but 
#he inhabitants of that stately residence 
thad put a jardiniere in each of the lower 
wvandows which was filled with magenta and 
white striped Petunias and deep pink 
Stocks and Asters. 

It occasionally happens that a house ts 
smgly because its windows are too long and 
marrow; if so, it is often pessible to set 
wp boxes that are rather longer than the 
sls, or at least jut out well beyond the 
easements. If climbers are grown at the 
Yoxes’ ends, trained either over hoops, up 
pillars of bamboo cane, or up the wall it- 
self, the ugliness will be entively cured. 
When windows look too broad for a small 
thouse, the boxes can he rather too short for 
Hho sills, and have some tall plants at each 
cond. 

Fer a cottage or rustic style of house of 
any size, boxes covered. with natural wood. 
‘wr stained to represent dark wood, or made 
wi deal set all over with fir cones and well 
svarnished, ave most artistic. The ordinary 
willa may have tiled boxes so long’as garish, 
splors are not chosen. Plain white tiled 
Yoxes look well against a red brick build- 
gag; plain wooden hoxes painted dull, or 
Wrownish dark green, ave also quite suit- 
able. } 

The grey, cream, or white painted houses 
are not dificult to suit with window boxes ; 
dhere ig nothing claiming rustic treatment 
aboub them, and varied effects are admis 
sible. Orange tiled boxes, holding white 
flowers and crimson variegated foliage 
plants, are pleasing by grey walls ; cream 
avalis will show off turquoise blue tiled 
oxes filled with amber and brown flowers, 
‘uch as French Marigolds, or pale yellow 
‘ones with white; even scarlet window 
Soxes can be safely used against white 
avalls, and their filling should consist of 
deep green foliage plants and pale laven- 
der flowers. 

Wor white and cream houses, pink boxes 
awitl do well with mauve or lilac flowers 
and crimson foliage plants, such as Coleuses 
ar Beet; while lemon and white Iceland 
Poppies will be successful against either. 

The plants that droop over the boxes 
are the cause of many failures that we 
avitness; unless they are luxuriant they 
look very miserable, and seldem make an 
even line of color. A. light festooning of 
alzooping greenery is often a great improve- 
sment to an arrangement that is otherwise 
stiff, and the Kenilworth Ivy. Linaria Cym- 
Salavia, is quite the best plant to make 
mse of. 

Al color and no foliage is an effect to be 
avoided ; even if white flowers predominate 
pyer gay ones, green is wanted. Tt is a 


anistake to let bare soil be visible; there 


ure so many dwarf plants that can be 
Aoucht or raised from seed that a carpet 
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of green, brown, gold, grey.. white. or any 
color is easily obtainable beneath the other 
flowers. Pyrethrum aureum kept cut, 
Sedums of several sorts, Mesembryanthe- 
mums, Pinks, Lobelias, Nemophilas, Sweet 
Alyssum, Aubretias, Cerastiuim, and Cam- 
panulas, are a few of the suitable subjects. 
Light growing annual grasses haye a 
charming appearance among flowers in 
sunny window boxes—dwarf Cornflowers 
or Iceland Poppies, and Briza gracilis or 
Agrostis nebulosa, for example. 


AZALEAS IN SUMMER. 

When the gorgeous Indian Azaleas have 
yielded their crop of flowers further inte- 
rest. in the plants is frequently lost, and 
they are relegated to some obscure corner 
of the greenhouse until the season of 
blooming again comes round. Should they 


then fail to flower with expected abun- 


dance, the owner expresses astonishment, 
and straightway enlists in the ranks of the 
apparently increasing army which is peren- 
nially enquiring in the gardening press, 
“Why do my Azaleas fail to bloom?” 

Now, instead of so treating the poor, 
long-suffering Azaleas; instead of swelling 
the ranks of this undesirable army, why 
not treat the plants more rationally this 
year? They do not ask for much in re- 
turn for their wealth of blossom; why nob 
concede their modest demands? Why not 
carefully remove the faded flowers and 
seed pods, examine the perhaps choked 
drainage, and top-dress or repot the plants 
as the state of their growth and size of pot 
dictate ? 

This done, stand the plants in a position 
in the greenhouse where they will not be 
overlooked when the water can is on its 
rounds, and where they will fully share in 
the refreshing dew which the syringe dis- 
penses thrice daily. ’ 

To mature the growth, stand the plants 
in a fully exposed cold frame, laying a mat 
or other light shading material on the 
glass if the sun is very hot and the leaves 
are very close to the frame top. This 
shading is only necessary for a few days, 
after which full exposure should be given, 
with the frame lights opened to their ful- 
lest extent. 

An alternative to frame treatment in 
summer is to plunge the pots in ashes ina 
sunny spot outdoors. Let the ashes reach. 
to the rim of the pot, and see that some 
are put beneath as well as round it. Water- 
ing now will not be a heavy task, but must 
be carefully and thoroughly attended to, as 
must early morning and evening syringings 
of the foliage, especially noting that the 


undersides of the leaves get well wetted. 
a 
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HARDY FLOWERS. 
CENTAUREA MONTANA GRANDIFLORA.— 
Most of us know the old typical blue and 
purple Centaurea montana, as well as the 
white and red: forms which have so much 
value for cutting. The one can hp grown 
almost anywhere~-in sun or in shade, in 


rich soil or poor soil, flourishing conten- 


tedly nearly everywhere, and giving a long 
succession of flowers if the older ones are 
cut ere they fade. Now this old form bids 
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fair to be superseded by the new varicty 


called C. m. grandiflora, which has larger 7 


flowers of perhaps greater value for cutting, 
the plant being also a little more vigor- 
ous. This plant is so easily propagated 
by division. that it is alveady offered at a 
moderate price, and in time, if a demand 
for it springs up, it ought to be plentiful. 

KUPHORBIA PILOSA MAJOR.—The Euphor- 
bias, or Milkworts, are never particulacly 
popular plants, but it must be remembered 
that there is among them. a certain pro- 
portion of good hardy plants. Some are 
only greenish, others are a greenish-yellow, 
while others, again, are of a wonderfully 
bright yellow, a few, in addition, being 
tinged with red. A certain number are 
good rockery plants, and there are others, 
again, which may be used with advantage 
either for the border or rockery. Among 
these one may give a good place to KH. 
pilosa major, which is to be met with fre- 
quently among collections of hardy flowers 
exhibited at shows by nurserymen, but is 
seldom seen in the garden of the amateur. 
It has rather succulent-looking, glaucous 
green foliage, and a number of yellow 
flower heads on stems of | foot or 14 feet 
high. These are afterwards touched with 
red, which adds to the general effect. It 
is easily grown in any soil, and seems to be 
of a better color when grown in sun than 
in shade. Tt is increased by seeds or by 
division. 

Hevucupra prisowes FLampeau.—There 
appears to be no end to the production of 
new Heucheras. Endeavours ought to be 
made to try to secure with the freedom of 
flowering of H. brizoides the bright colox- 
ing of H. sanguinea, which is so disappoint- 
ing in many gardens. Some of the newer 
Heucheras ave wanting in brightness, but 
among the best is H. b. Flambeau, which 
J flowered here last year for the first time. 
Tt has nice dark foliage, and makes a pretty 
plant in the garden ati any time while in 
growth. Its flowers, in good spikes, are 
of a bright rose, tinted with violet, and 
are on stems 2 feet or more in height. T 
have come to the conclusion that these 
Heucheras like a better soil and a moister 
position than they often receive when 
planted on a rockery. In a good border 
they will attain dimensions and a vigor un- 
approachable in a poor and dry soil. 

Muteeprum Piumieri.—Mulgedium or 
Lactuca Plumieri is one of the bold and 
effective hardy plants which are hardly 
suitable for the flower border, but may welk 
find a place in the wild garden, or in some 
corner where its effective appearance and 
bold character would be of service. Tt owes 
much of its value to its leaves; while on a 
tall stalk, well raised above its basal leaves, 
ib produces heads of pretty blue flowers. 
Tn general appearance it reminds one 
somewhat of the Thistles, and, in conse- 
quence, it has acquired the name of tha 
Blue Thistle. It is closely allied, however, 
to the Lettuce, and is considered by many 
good botanists that it if more appropriar 
tely named Lactuca Plumieri than Mulge- 
dium. It is a hardy plant which can be 
readily cultivated in any soil. but it is in 
aegood, heavy one that it really attains its 
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full dimensions of 8 feet or more. It is 
easily propagated by seeds or by division. 

PULMONARIA ARVERNENSIS  ALBA.—As 
spring-flowering plants the Pulmonariag, or 
Lungworts, are not to be despised, and the 
yarious colors of blue or red they give are 
-of a different character from. most of the 
other blooms of the season. The nomencla- 
ture is not always satisfactory, but even 
in the case of the one under notice, whose 
name is not authoritative, one must: keep 
to it, seeing that it has no other. It is a 
distinct dwarf plant, flowering in spring, 
with heads of neat white blossoms. It is 
all the more valuable, seeing that it will 
thrive in a place which is in almost perfect 
shade. It has not been long in cultivation, 
and was named by the finder because of its 
native habitat. On the lower flanks of a 
shade rockery it looks well. 


S. R. Novr, 


PLEASANT CHAT. 
CROSS FERTILISING CARNATIONS. 

Those who grow Tree Carnations and 
have a few good blooms to spare should 
‘try a little hybridismg. To my mind, 
nothing gives more interest and pleasure 
than to watch a batch! of seedling Carna- 
tions which the grower has fertilised, har- 
vested, and grown into flowering plants. 
One never knows how rich a prize may be 
in store in a batch of seedlings, and to 
gain as many treasures as possible it is well 
to start properly. Select some promising 
looking buds, making sure that the stem 
and calyx are perfect and the plant is 
healthy. 

When the flowers are half-open is the 
time to commence operations. The calyx 
‘should be split on. one side and the imma- 
ture anthers remoyved—this is done to avoid 
self-fertilization. There is nothing more 
to do then but to wait until the flowers 
mature and for the stigmas to become 
ready to receive the pollen. When the 
flower has attained’ to full maturity the 
‘stigmas are usually well developed, having 
assumed a hairy and moist upper surface. 
The operation of fertilising the flower is 
very simple. A. well developed flower that 
has been carefully selected ig taken, and 
“the pollen dust, which should be perfectly 
vipe and dry, is then carefully rubbed oyer 
the stigmas by bringing the two flowers 
together. Another way, and the method 
adopted by most people, is to apply the 
pollen to the stigmas with a camel hair 
brush, but the safer method for a success: 
ful cross is the first mentioned. Tf the 
operation has been well performed the 
petals and the stigmas of the fertilised 
flower will wither up in the course of the 
‘day and fertilization will be complete. 

The pod (or ovary) will begin to swell 
dn a few days, and the only thing to do is 
to guard it against injury until it is ripe. 
The withered petals should be cut away 
and the calyx pulled down to prevent water 
from lodging round the seed pod. Tn*from 
six to seven weeks the pod will have as 
sumed a brown color; it is then ripe and 
should be cut off with a piece of the stem 
and put in a cool airy place to dry, after 
which the seed is carefully removed and 


either sown immediately or put away in 
small boxes or envelopes until required, 
keeping a true record of the cross. 


MANETTIA BICOLOR. - 

It is on rare occasions that one meets 
with this beautiful climber, which is cer- 
tainly too little known. It is of easy cul- 
ture, and one which repays any little 
trouble entailed. Secure a few cuttings 
from healthy plants, placing three around 


the edge of a 3-in. pot in a compost con- 


sisting of equal parts of loam, leaf mould, 
peat dust, and silver sand. Place the pots 
in & propagating case, giving a good 
watering to settle the soil about the cut- 
tings; keep close, only admitting a chink 
of air for an hour in the early morning, 
until rooted, when they may be allowed a 
freer circulation of air, and finally: placed. 
on shelves in a warm house. 


After they become thoroughly rooted. 


pot singly into 3-in. pots, or if larger spe- 
cimens are desired pot the three on into 
d-in. pots. Use a somewhat rougher com- 
post: than advised for the cuttings, with the 
addition of a pinch of chemical manure. 
Grow on in an intermediate house, apply- 
ing the syringe twice daily to prevent the 
attacks of insect pests. Thrips are very 
fond of these plants, and when they appear 
fumigation must be done at once, or dis 
figured jplants will be the result. Once. 
fairly established, they should be placed 
in a position where it is intended they 
shall flower. Up a rafter in a warm greeti- 
house they will flourish admirably, nrodue- 
ing their scarlet and orange flowerg in 
great profusion ; trained in this fashion, it 
is a very pleasing sight when in full flower 
during the dull days-of winter. Tt may also 
be trained on a wire balloon, all that is 
required being the regulating of the 
growth to cover the framework evenly. 
Another very effective and accommodating 
way in which to use this climber is to 
train it up 3-ft. bamboo canes, clothing 
the stake regularly from top to bottom in 
a rather loose manner to avoid a ropy ap- 
pearance. Tn this style they make ad- 
mirable pot plants in the stove or warm 
greenhouse amongst dwarfer plants, and 
may also be taken to the drawing-room if 
desired. 

Asa plant for table decoration, Manettia 
bicolor is difficult to surpass; long sprays 
cut and placed on the white cloth ferm 
excellent tracing material, or the single 
pips dotted amongst sprays of Asparagus 
or Smilax draping the candelabra, leave 
nothing to be desired. TI may mention 
that the plant requires liberal feeding 
when confined in small pots. 


HOW TO GROW VIOLETS. 


If we wish to have a good supply of. 


Violets during the winter and spring 
months no time must be lost in starting. 
The stronger and more vigorous the root 
the more flowers the plant will bear; 
therefore the sooner the runners are plant- 
ed the longer time will the roots have to 
obtain their vigor and strength. 

Any one who has a garden frame may 
have Violets in bloom from October to 
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June. In May or June secure good, 
strong runners and peg them: down at @ 
joint in. good soil, and pinch off the Bre 
beyond (these young plants will give mu 
finer flowers than old roots). When welk 
vooted they must be transplanted to a nee 
on a ghady border, and supplicd with: 
plenty of water all through the summer 
ontbths. 
cok: the beginning of September they 
inust be transferred from the bed to @ 
frame. A hotbed should be made, and 
the frame placed on this. About 6 ue 
of good light soil should be placed in. ne 
frame, and the young plants placed. abou 
9 or 10 in. apart. Be very sareful to lift the 
plants witha good ball, of soil, and thus 
cause the least check possible. The heat 
of the hotbed should be abeut 60 deg., angé 
should also be lasting. This can be Gi 
tained by placing linings round the frames: 
and covering them during cold nights with. 
mats. The frame should be placed so as te 
receive as much sunshine as possible, and 
on bright afternoons the plants should ber 
syringed, and always have a little ES 
tilation. These will flower towards the bt 
ter end of October. Never force them, as 
the less they are forced the longer will they 
wer. - 

me the different. varieties, La France 1s 
one of the largest of all the giants ; 1b 
yery compact and vigorous in its habit of 
erowth. The flowers are dark blue, very 
sweet smelling, and borne on extra long 
stems. It has received an award of mer 
from the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
Neapolitan is also a very good one to grow. 


DELIGATE AND DELIGHTFUL 
DABLIAS. 

As there must be many readers who have 
not yet tried the pretty little Pompom: 
Cactus Dahlias, possibly some who have 
never even heard. of them, :T take this op- 
portunity of recommending the same te 
iheir notice. For decorative purposes the 
elegant, delicately poised blossoms ae 
equalled by any members of the Da a 
family, and few other garden denizens eu d- 
afford to give them much start im the - 
corative race. There are not at pe 
many varieties in. cultivation, but re Ye 
Fairy, Midget, Mcta. Coronation, and lona 
are six worth trying.—E. J. C. 
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OPERATIONS FOR JANUARY. 
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By. W. J. Avien. sea 
i res will de- 
hose who have applied manures will 
ene full benefit from such SppH Pan ones 
Weeds are making such luxuriant Bronte 
that it will be necessary to keep fue aol 
well stirred so as t0 Keen bers is Bre ae 
to prevent them roboing the & 
peeamunierent which they requires dor the 
i ir fruit. In 
er maturing of their fruit. In ais 
aes irrigation is practised it, will be 
found necessary t> give all fruits a goo 
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waterisg this month. As soon as the 
ground is dry enough after such watering 
wut the scarifier to work and get the ground 
ap to a fine state of tilth. his work 
Bhould be done before the ground becomes 
fauzd and cracked, the best time to com- 
maence being just as soon as the horses and 
suitivator can work without the soil sticking 
#o the implements and horses’ feet. 

Ajl fruit intended for drying should be 
allowed to hang until thoroughly ripe, when 
it may be picked, cut in halves, placed on 
the drying-trays, fumigated as soon after as 
possible, and then either put out into the 
sun or into the evaporator to dry. 

it may not be amiss for mé to mention 
heie that the Blue Oil Emulsion diluted in 
the proportion of 1 gallon of cil to 40 or 50 
gations of water is as cheap and effective a 
vemedy for black aphis as any of the many 
sprays Which are continually being experi- 
aapnted with, 

The blue oil shonid be emulsified by 
thoroughly mixing in three or four gallons 
of boiling water and soap in the ordinary 
way, and then, when there are absolutely 
mo particles of free oil to be observed float- 
1g on the surface of the creamy compourd, 
the water for diluting can be added. Blue 
oil, or crude kerosene, in direct contact with 
peach trees will do injury to the foliage, 
and yerbaps kill the tree. As an emulsion 
properly prepared no harm will result. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SPRAYING. 


‘Lhe Experiment Station Record of Washing- 
4on contains particulars of spraying exporiments 
at Sonth Haven. ey 

‘With a number of the fruits comparative ex- 

periments were made to determine the relative 
value of dust and liquid sprays for the contro! of 
anzects and diseases. A thorough test was made 
af theso two methods on apples and plums for 
xureulio and brown rot, Generally speaking, the 
«ost of preparing and applying the dry Bordeaux 
muixture according to station methods was more 
expersive than liquid Bordeaux. The dry Bor- 
Aganx, however, could be applied in abcut one- 
4bind Jess time, and upon yery rolling, hilly loca- 
tions one horse could do the work of two or 
three. The liquid spray could be used with or 
against the wind, while the dust spray con!d not 
be used against the wind at all and was most 
sweifectise when there was little or no wind and the 
Holiege was wet from dew or rain. In no instance 
id the dust stick as well as the liquid spray. 

Both methods gave excellent results in eon- 
trolling the codlin moth worms in apples, and 
dust-spraying, using formula No, | fiye, sulphur, 
copper sulphate, and Paris green!, proved supe- 
azor to Bordeaux mixture and arsanite of limo in 
sontroHing the curculio in the plum orchard, and 
seemed to control the brown rot fully as well. 


Upon very close observation it was found that 


the fine particles of dust would stick to the waxy 
dicom of the fruit, while with liquid, unless very 
heavy with lime, the solution would run of of 
dhe plums as though they had been greased, In 
summing up the results obtained in thie season’s 


test, it would mot seem adyisable to change from 


the older method to the new, until the latter has 
veen further tested, improved, and perfected, ex- 
s#ept upon plums and cherries, 
Tn order to determine the effects of leay y rain 
jammediately after applyir g copper sulphate soln- 


tion for peach leaf curl, the trees in one experi- 
ment were thoroughly drenched with pure water 
an hour after the solution was applied. No 
difference was observable in the amount of leaf 
enrl on trees drenched and on those not drenched, 
The conclusion is drawn that the action of 
copper sulphate in destroying the spores of the 
leaf-curl fungus is almost instantaneous. As a 
result of tests for a number of varieties of cover 
crops for orchards, it is stated that vetch has 
proved one of the most valuable plants for coyer- 
crop purposes ever tested at the sub-station. 
Clover came next in value. 


Vegetable Garden. 
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OPERATIONS FOR JANUARY. 


By W. 8. Canpsect. 

If the season is dry, vegetable-growing 
during this month is a difficult matter; but 
if wet, or moderately so, many. varieties of 
vegetables are likely to thrive excellently. 
Where facilities for irrigation are available, 
there need be no want of vegetables at any 
time of the year, 

Insect pests are often prevalent during 
the hot months of the year amongst some 
of the vegetables, chiefly aphis and cater- 
pillars on cabbages and other members of 
the cabbage family, and not infrequently it 
is most difficult to raise any of these plants 
when aphis appears in extraordinary num- 
bers. Jt is said that sulphur, dusted 
amongst the leaves of the cabbages, will 
prevent the attacks of both caterpillars and 
aphis. 

Setics French or Kidney.—Should dry 
weather prevail and irrigation be impossible 
from want of water, the beans are not 
likely to thrive; but in those districts” 
where the rainfall has been good, this vege- 
table should be yielding plentifully. Old 
plants, which have fallen off in production, 
had better be rocted ont, and then the 
ground can be well manured, and cabbages, 
leeks, or any other seasonable vegetables 
can be planted or sown. The application 
of a heavy top dressing of farmyard 
manure between the rows of beans, as well 
as of other vegetables, should be of con- 
siderable advantage to them during the hot 
summer months. 

Broceoli.—-This member of the Brassica, 
or cabbage family, is closely allied to the 
cauliflower, and probably but few persons 
could recognise a difference between them, 
The heady of tho broccoli are generally 
smaller than those of the cauliflower, and 
have a more yellow tinge; the leaves sur- 
rounding the inflorescence too are more 
numerous, and the broccoli is generally con- 
sidered to be more hardy than the cauli- 
flower. Sow a small quantity of seed where 
it can be well attended to, either in box, 
seed-bed, or sead-pan. On no account allow 
the soil te become quite dry after the seeds 
start into growth, or germinate. A shade 
had better be used. An old bran bag or 
chaff bag, cut in two and fixed on any 
rough sort of frame, would answer splen- 
didly as ashelter and sun-break, under 
which seeds can be raised. Under such a~ 


protection the soil is likely to keep fairly 
moist. A mulch of finely broken up dung, 
spread over the surface of the seed-beds, 
will be a still further advantage and pro- 
tection. : 

Borecule, or Kale.—Sow a few seeds. 
during the month. This is as good a vege- 
table as anyone could grow for winter in 
the cold climates, for it will stand very cold 
weather indeed without injury. It does not 
seem to be grown nearly as much as if. de- 
serves. Nearly everything has to give 
place to the everlasting cabbage, which, 
though excellent vegetable as it is, should 
not be altogether depended upon, when 
there are'so many good vegetables allied to- 
it, and some of which succeed better under 
various conditions, 


Cabbage, Oauliflower.—Follow the advice. 
given above for broccoli. Secdlings of any 
of the Brassicas should be pricked out into 
well manured beds as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. Here they should 
grow into good strong plants for the final. 
planting. Plant out any new plants that 


-are strong and hardy enough to stand the. 


shift. Water well before shifting, and 
water well after planting ; and if but little 
injury has been caused to the roots they are 
not likely to feel the shift. 

Celery.—A sowing of seed once during - 
the month should suffice for requirements. 
Advanced and suitable plants may be. 
planted ont, but it would not be worth 
while goiug to this trouble unless a good 
supply of water be available. 

Cress and Mustaurd.—Most useful for 
summer salads, but these plants need good. 
supplies of water and occasionally some 
liquid manure. Sow seed, sufficient to give 
a supply, say about once a week. 

Onion.-~A trial of a little seed might be 
made where the season has hitherto been 
favorable for vegetables. Onions which are. 
already growing should be well looked after 
and kopt free from weeds without heaping 
or drawing any soil over the bulbs as they. 
form. te 

Parsley.—A little seed may be sown, if 
any plants are required. 

Peas.—In cool districts a few rows should 
be sown, and it is very probable that they 
will succeed satisfactorily should there be 
suflicient rain during the time of growth. 

Radish.—Sow seeds two or three times. 
during the month—a little at a time——in. 
order to keep up a constant supply of a few 
radishes. Make use of this vegetable 
whilst it is young and tender, and discard 
all large overgrown roots. 

Spinach.—Sow a little seed of this useful 
yegetable, which does not seem. to be ap. 
well known as it should be. 

Yomato.—Ripe fruit should be plentiful. 
by this time wherever the season has been 
satisfactory, and the rain or water supply. 
sufficient. Examine the plants occasionally 
for unsound or diseased fruit, and destroy 
such fruit by fire as soon as possible. If 
any plants are needed, seed may be sown, 
or young plants already raised may be 
planted out. Gather all fruit as soon as it 
ripeus, and do not leave any to rot on the 
ground, 

-Tutnip.—A little seed may be sown in. 
drills occasionally. 
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Correspondence. 


Mr. L. H. Howell, of Mount Victoria, 
New South Wales, writes to say that last 
season he sold every bulb of his mixed 
Gladioli, and that the 20,000 mixed seed- 
lings advertised are all grown from seed 
selected only from the fruit blooms, and 
every one of the bulbs will bloom in from 
12 to 14 weeks after planting. -The new 
bulbs offered are not the tiny little bulbs 
about the size of a large pes, but are from 
1 to 2 inches, plump, and full of vitaiity, 


_ and every bulb will grow. 


We can yerify the foregoing statements 
from our own growing of Mr. Howell’s 
bulbs. 


The Mower Garden 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


OPERATIONS 


[By J. Cronin. ] 


During February the most important 
work in gardens, particularly thuse in dry 
districts, is watering and frequently stirring 
the surface, to prevent evaporation, and 
maintain as low a temperature as possible 
in the soil. A thorough soaking of water 
should be applied, and as gcon as the sur- 
face soil is dry it should be broken up by 
the hoe or cultivator. 

Where water is scarce the ground should 
be mulehed with stable litter containing 
plenty of straw, which is one of the worst 
conductors of heat. In the warmer and 
drier districts, the first consideration should 
undoubtedly be to keep the soil cool and 
moist, however unsightly the means to do 
so may be for the time being. ‘This un- 
sightliness may be greatly wmollified by 
scattering soil enough to cover the mulch of 
straw litter, weeds, cr whatever material is 
available, and also prevents the mulch 
being dispersed by the wind, 


Light waterings should not be applied 
overhead on hot sunny days. 

A smooth, even, well-pulverised surface 
is a necessity in the summer cultivation of 
garden land generally, preventing the for- 
mation of capillary tubes in the surface 
soil, and the ensuing loss of moisture. . 

Temporary rough shelter should,..be 
erected over plants that suffer trom the 
direct rays of the sun. This applies par- 
ticularly in the case of young plants that 
have been raised in frames, etc., and where 
plants have not made sufficient growth to 
shelter the stem and soil near it. In a 
suburban garden some fine plants of 
Daphne Indica rubra are grown that are 
shaded during the summer months. Be- 
fore the shelter (which consists of a few 
light boughs or tea tree, fastened on a 
rough frame slightly larger than the plants) 
was provided they failed to grow satisfac- 
torily, but are now fine specimens, flower- 
ing splendidly in season There are many 
desirable plants that fail to thrive in some 
districts, owing to need of some’ such 


_ shelter that can easily be provided and 


removed when it is no longer required. 
Chrysanthemums should be securely tied 
to stakes as they grow; where fine blooms. 
are desired all lateral growths must be re- 
moved as soon as they appear, leaving only 
the few shoots (from three to six) that were 
selected from the first break in November 
to form the plant. Most Chrysanthemums. 
break into lateral growth fonr times during 
the season, owing to a flower bud forming 
in the point of each shoot. After the plant 
is formed, only the leading growth bud 
should be allowed to remain to continue the 
growth of the shoot. During February the. 
third break into side growth occurs, and 
instead of allowing the growth shoat to 
continue, all growth shoots should be re- 
moved, leaving the flower bud only, which 
is rounded, and occupies the centre of the. 
point of the shcot. ‘This is known as the 
crown bud, and produces the finest bloom in. 
almost all Chrysanthemums. Care should 
be tahen to remove the lateral giowtilis as. 
soon as they appear with a shaip pointed 
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knife, and not to damage the flower bud. 
Begin at the top.of the shoot, so that if the 
flower bud is injured another shoot may be 
allowed to grow, which, when matured, will 
only produce flower buds. These should be 
thinned, leaving only the central one in the 
point of the shoot, which is known as the 
terminal bud, and which, in-some varieties, 
produces the best flower, being higher 
colored and not so full as those from the 
crown bud. After the crown buds are 
grown as large as a pes, liquid manure 


should be applied to achieve the best pos-— 
sible results. Cow or horse manure liquid, - 


with, occasionally, a solution of sulphate of 
ammonia at rate of 1 oz. to 4 gallons of 
water, is the feeding generally used by 
successful exhibitors ; which feeding should 
cease as soon as the blooms are half 
developed. If these suggestions are carried 
out, and a few plants are grown naturally 
near by, it must bring conviction to the 
grower that there is a deal in intense cul- 
ture, and the principle will probably be ap- 
‘plied more generally than at present. _ 
_ Dahlias should be securely staked, and 
the growths tied up as they develop, 
thinning-and regulating the shoots to pre- 
vent crowding. If fine flowers are desired 
the buds should be thinned also, and liquid 
manure applied as recemmended for Chry- 


santhemums, together with a liberal supply” 


of water. Should red spider attack the 
plants, the symptom of which attack is a 
change of color in the foliage as if it was 
scorched, the plants should be thoroughly 
and frequently hosed or sprayed with 
water, specially on the under parts of the 
foliage. 

After Carnations have finished blooming 
the old flower shoots should be removed 
and the plants layered. This is an easy 
and certain method of propagation, whereby 
strong plants will be available for autumn 
planting, that will bloom freely the follow- 
ing spring. Carnations should be replaced 
every second year, in fact, some varieties, 
such as ‘*H. Plumridge,” the best dark 
crimson tree Carnation, are replaced each 
season by many florists. The ‘tree’ or 
“perpetual” section are by far the more 
popular and useful than the spring bloom- 
ing kinds, flowering throughout winter 
when bloom is specially valuable. The 
blooming period may be oxtended by 
cutting some of the plants back in the 
summer. 

Roses should be thinned, any weak 
shoots in the middle of the plants being 
removed, and shoots that have flowered 
shortenel back to a good bud. A good 
watering about the end of February will 
start the plants into strong growth, and en- 
sure a good autumn flowering, Many of 
the finest Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses are 
seen at their best in autumn. 

Ground should be prepared for planting 
Daffodils and other winter and spring 
blooming bulbs and corms. The soil 
should be deeply worked, and some well- 
rotted manure mixed through the lower 
portion. 

A batch of Gladioli may be planted in 
February for autumn blooming. These 
will not come into flower until the hot 
winds are over, and are very effective. 

Among the finest autumn flowering bul- 


bous plants are the improved types of 
Amaryllis belladonna, of. which blanda? 
magnifica, and major are probubly the best. 
Brunsvigia multiflora and Josephine aro 
magnificent in bloom, and are closely allied 
to the Amaryllis.. i 
Lycoris aurea {golden yellow) and radia‘a 
(crimson) are specially beautiful, as are 
several Nerines. 
Other bulbous plants that may be planted 
about end of February are Ixia, Lachenalia, 
Watsonia, and Tulipa. Watsonia Alba is 
the best of the genus. 
finest tulip grown here. : : 
Ranunculus aud Anemone roots may be 
planted in February. Re Re 
Seeds of Pansy may be sown in boxes. 


They must be well shaded and watered; 


and if planted out in March will bloom 


early and continuously during winter. 


Iceland Poppy may be sown, and treated 
as the Pansy. There are several shades of 


color in. these Poppies; and they. are 


splendid for table decoration. 

Sow seeds of Balsam, Calcedlaria, Cinew 
raria, Cyclamen, Pansy, Phlox, Primula,’ 
Mimulus, Petunia, Godetia, Iboris, and 
Lobelia ; and make cuttings of Antirrhin- 
ums, Pentstemons, Carnations, Petunias, 
Zonal Pelargoniums. 


o 


BUDDING ROSES. ; 
Tt ‘ig not at all difficult to secure the pre- 
per kind of wood for budding the Hybrid 
Perpetual and many of the Hybrid Tea 
Roses, but the true Teas require careful 
watching as the éye or bud quickly starts 
into growth, and is then nob so suitable. 


Tulipa Greigi is the — 


necessary to take them even before the 
flower is fully expanded. The shoots muse 
not be so dry that they require soaking, anc 


‘this is never necessary excepting in very 


rare cases. We have inserted buds evem 
without removing the wood at all, and they 
have “taken,” but we do not commend the 
practice. Tt is most important for succes 
ful budding to see that the stocks “run” 
well —that is, the sap should be flowing 
freely. It is useless -to bud if the bark does 
not open freely. The safest; method to 
adopt to remove the wood from the bud, is 


to press the thumh nail of the right hand : 


into the wood just above the eye, and with 


the left hand raise the wood and pull at 


towards the right hand, when it will snap 


off near where the thumb nail is pressed. - 


Now change the bud into the left hand and 
yaise the wood from the other end. It willl 
then come out easily, and leave the germ 


“of tlie eye or bud intact. Cut a few shoots 


of a common Rose or Brier and practise 
this removal of the wood before you com- 
mence budding. Tf the shoots are in the 
proper condition—that is to say, half-ripe 
-—-you will soon be able to remove the wood. 


“without difficulty. Do not insert any bud 


where there is a hole left beneath the bid 
after the wood is pulled out, as this is @ 
common cause of failure. There should be 
a small portion of wood beneath the eye 
about the size of a pin’s head, which. im 
reality is the germ of the bud, and it Is 
of vital importance to see that this is not 
removed. 


We always prefer shoots that have blos- 
somed or upon which the flower is opening. 
They are then in their best condition, and 
you should experience no difficulty in re- 
moving the wood. Upon established plants 
the eyes or buds of both Teas and Hybrids 
do not start into growth nearly so quickly 
as they do upon young or maiden plants. 
One may obtain suitable wood from 
most kinds, even after the flower has open- 
ed several days, but in some cases it is 


MULCHING FLOWER BEDS. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
importance of this work, and the advan- 
tages accruing from the process are always 
apparent. Apart from the fact that less 
watering is required, the ground is kepf 
open by the mulching, and plants are en- 
abled to withstand a long season of drought, 
and hot sun with impunity. This more 
particularly applies to -such subjects aw 
Violas, Pansies, Perennial Phloxes, Cak- 


er 
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ceolarias, and, Fuchsias; but it would be a protective mulch during the summer and 


difficult to name.plants that. do not receive 


direct, benefit. from. it. 


About ‘a, month, after the planting has 


been completed is a good time to perform 


the,,operation,. thoroughly loosening the 
soil to,a,depth,.of 4 in. before applying. 
This is an,important detail, and I some- 
times think,it, would be a good thing if a 
prominent notice were fixed on every ama- 
teur’s garden. gate: Keep the ground stir- 
red between growing plants or crops. 

The surface will remain. open for a 
<ouple of months: How often one sees the 


soil in the beds and. borders of amateurs’ 


gardens with asurface not far removed 
from concrete form. There is nothing bet- 
ter than short decayed stable manure from, 
spent ‘hotbeds for mulching: 


GARDEN MANAGEMENT. 


[By C. Boevz Luray.) 
* (Continued.) 

The garden once established, there is fre- 
‘quently occasion to reniove some tree or 
shrub, or to re-employ some space for a 
totally different class of vegetation. As for 
example, when a garden is first planted, 
soft-wooded and quick-growing flowering 
plants are usually set quite close to the per- 
manent frees and shrubs; but as these 
spread and shade the ground the others dis- 
appear. After a time the big permanent 
plants will provide a set of conditions 
within their shade suitable to another group 


of plants, and if advantage is taken of this - 


fact there need be no untidy or bare spots 
in the garden, no matter what its position, 
character, or size. We must be steadily 
altering and refurnishing the weak and least 
effective spots. The garden thet is ever the 
same is invariably hideous. We should de- 
sire and provide for change in shape and 
expression, otherwise all the years will seem 
the same, and yet not so, since weakness 
will surely come upon the garden if our 
work does not amount to an annual refresh- 
ment. 

Humor as much wayward growth as the 
situation will admit of, and carefully avoid 
keeping the garden with a young and over- 
precise face; but, on the other hand, 
always stir and enrich its soil, and prune 
such things as will ensure all being strong, 
clean, and happy in their surroundings. 
Never forget that great waste is always 
going on wherever plants are growing 
freely, or the surface of the ground is ex- 
posed to sunlight and airin motion. Once 
‘a garden attains to maturity it wastes soil 
very rapidly, and if the waste is not met by 
bringing in at least a corresponding amount 
the plants and general form of the place 
‘soon decline. The garden really loses its 
shape and quality through what may be 
termed natural waste (greatly assisted by 
the broom and barrow man). Surfacing 
from old pasture lands, road scrapings, and 
farmyard manure are the most accessible 
and appiopriate materials for keeping up 
the quantity and quality of garden soil. 

It is always seasonable to repair a fault, 
but normally, soil dressings should be given 
dn aufumn and winter, and manure dross- 
ings in spring. The latter will then provide 


be ready for digging during autumn: 
The proportion of capital to be spent in 
raw material is a point of vital interest’ and 
cannot therefore be over-émphasised: ft is 
a. rich and abundant soil ‘rather than intelli- 


gence in the routine work which secures fine 


gardens. Whatever the aiinual sum to be 
spent in the garden, see~ that soil and 
manuré are obtained, sufficiont to keep sach 


part shapely, and rich enough for the 


plants grown. ; Ps 
“Of course nv uniform. sim or scale of 


costs can be given, since every position and 


year will bring its own special demands ; 


and again, in some gardens, soil dressing is 


secured to certain parts by taking from 


‘others which are over-rich, and where the 


removal of material will also improve the 
form and effect of the area. * ; , 
Garden management must be considered 


quite apart from knowing how plauts grow 


and how to shape and arrange gardens. 
Onur real skill and success is shown in our 

ability to “keep up’ a garden at all’ 

seaON8. 


dustry can support. 
Big alterations not only impose consider- 

able extra labor and expense, but also 

waste 4 season or two, and once a garden is 


made, it should (when necessary) be altered 


by such small degrees that the ordinary 
routine work of the other portions is not 
sacrificed. rajeaes 

Good management implies a knowledge 
of—. : 

(a) All the varied qualities, aspects, 
depths, and values of the soil composing 
the whole domain. 

(b) All the ordinary, cultural and climatic 
demands of the plants composing the 
garden. This involves a good knowledge 
of the influence of the seasons, as they 
affect soils and plants, for there will often 
be found summer and winter quarters for 
plants of one kind in the same garden. 

Unless the gardener knows approximately 

the seasons and conditions under which 
roots and wood, and flower are produced, he 
cannot shift, dig round, manure, water, put 
to rest, prune, or cut down, with certainty 
of success. 
- The heaviest work of the year on garden 
beds and: borders occurs after the heavy 
frosts and rains of midwinter have de- 
stroyed the last vestiges of life and beauty 
in the soft-wooded and short-lived plants 
which go to make the garden gay in sum- 
mer, What are termed ‘mixed borders” 
are invariably composed of trees and 
shrubs, roses, soft and hard-wooded perma- 
nent plants of small size, herbaceous 
plants, bulbs, and a small number of things 
of a more or less uondeseript character. 

Order of working— ; 

1. Cat the adjacent turf hard down with 
a scythe to prevent its being trodden and 
rotted by the tramping it will receive in 
cleaning and re-arranging the border. If 
a path adjoins, weed and clean it first, and 
avoid putting heavy dirt or wet litter on it. 

2, Pull up or cut, down all dead stalks, 
and remove litter to a place where it can be 
deeply dug in, or rotted for future use. 

3. Prune, thin the wood of, or cut down 
or out such plants as need it. 


When a place grows untidy we 
have more than out purse, or taste, or in- 


4. See that drainage is perfeet, and, if* 
not, currect tt. 9 HE SEORD, porate 
5. Provide new soil or manure, or exa- 
mibe'and grade existing material to ensure 
& nicely-balanced surface. i OWE ales 
6. Re-group suck shrubs and permauent 
plauts as will improve effect. : i 
7. Divide and lay out herbaceous and 
miscellaneous’ plants ready for inserting: 
when digging. nates a ou aset 

8. Deeply dig to true form the entire sur— 
face, filling vacant sites with many smalk 
plants as the work proceeds. AEE 
~ In spring there will be more pruning of 
such things as flowers during winter, clear- 
ing off weeds and litter, additional plant- 
ing, and digging in accord with the natizre 
and conditions of the sil, The mulel 
should not be put on till the spring sun has 
warmed ‘and sweetened the earth. : 

The remodelling of old or neglected gar— 
dens is comparatively easy work, excepting 
where a new house tias been placed on' w 
different site and has thrown’ the trees and- 
other permanencies out of line and perspec- 
tive. A very careful survey of the whole 
area IS necessary so as to get an exact 
knowledge of the quantities and values of 
all the different materials. Respect every 
fine tree or shrub, every bit of old wall or 
strong hedge, or creeper-covered space, auk 
well-formed lawns. The defects of levels 
will be soon apparent, also the indispensabla 
lines for paths, views, etc.; and these da-- 
cided upon, material will be moved or re— 
composed to bring each part into a proper 
relationship with the rest. 

Re-trenching of heavy soil and manure 
dressing are invariably necessary when au 
old or neglected garden is taken in hand. 
Trees and big shrubs may often be found ip 
distinctly faulty positions, but it will pay te 
let them stand until more plants grow up 
on more appropriate sites, when the offen- 
ders may be removed. We should never- 
cut down more of the trees than are abso 
lutely necessary to provide a site for the 
house and lines of approach—since privacy 
and protection are the very first needs im 
every home in a hof climate. 

The hotter and more exposed the soil im 
summer the greater the necessity for cover— 
ing its surface as a means to stop evapura- 
tion and waste. Closely-packed beds and 
borders do not in the long run lose as mucle 
food and moisture as those which are the 
openly planted and exposed to the wasting 
influences of sun and wind. It is true that. 
certain species of plants will not thrive: 
when closely hedged in by others of a dif- 
ferent nature, but for all such plauts as ++ 
to form the general stock in beds and 
borders — including roses-—dwarf-growing 
annuals, and even permanent creeping 
plants, may cover the ground, and whilst. 
conserving food and moisture, add greathy 
to the general effect. ‘There is no rest 
beauty in soil. A bulky and well-worked 
mass impresses-the gardener because hee 
Irnows what he may reasonably expect fromm. 
it in the near future; but once see the soil 
well prepared, aad allow for the Sweetening= 
and food-yielding effects from the exposure: 
to light, heat, and air, it is time to cover ite 
face with something more distinctly alive 
and beautiful. In close planting the point. 
is to have plants of varying size and cha— 


= 
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planting. . iy : 

Beds containing Roses, Azaleas, Bouvar- 
diias, Ericas, or similarly cultivated plants 
ghould be covered only during the heat of 
gummer, 88 the roots of the permanents.are 
Hiable.to suffer from sourness in the soil due 
@owantof light. te 

One should have a packet of mixed seads, 
sontaining Conyolvulus, Mignonette, Phlox 
Draummondi, Dwarf Nasturtium, Poppies of 
sorts, Petunias, Marigolds, Portulacas, and 
ther similar quick-growing things, and as 
the, summer: advauces, and bate or weak 

atches show, scatter-a few of these seeds. 
t will be an. easy matter to remove those 
which are liable to injure steck plants. Of 
xourse when systematic planting is done for 
the summer these casual plants would 
create wild. disorder, but as systematic 
planting is, yery properly, rare in Australia, 
aye find real beauty and satisfaction, wher- 
ever there is_an abundant vegetation over 
‘all the surface. et - 
The water supply is, next to the nature 
and quantity of the soil, the most important 
Stem in connection with the management of 
a garden. All said and done, gardening is 
entirely governed by ways and means. 
Water. is distinctly expensive, and even 
qhere one does not object to paying for it,. 
it may not be forthcoming in “sufficient 
wyolume at those seasons when it is most 
needed. In every case we must/make and 
manage according to the water supply. In 
abis connection water is used in inverse 
ratio to quantity of soil. The deeper and 
richer the svil the less water will be needed, 
and the less work and anxiety regarding 
the preservation of the garden; therefore 
soil and water are considered together. 
And remember, that a shallow and rich 
soil, with abundant water, will never yield 
the superior garden which results from a 
great depth of well-prepared soil, ae 

Woe are accustomed to spend money in 
watering in the summer only, when it would 
often be found much less expensive and 
Detter, to water in autumn, winter, or early 
spring, and secure a well-saturated subsoil, 
which, quickly covered with vegetation, 
would be conserved and sustain plants at 
very small further outlay during summer, 
Watering at any season implies good drain- 
age; it is especially necessary when given 
during the cold period of the year. Summer 
water does not *' get down,” since the soil 
and atmosphere are so hot that all water is 
quickly converted into vapor and thrown off. 
~ In winter the rains are not sufficient to 
thoroughly saturate the subsoil, and even 
yhere the rainfall is high, established gar- 
dens are so screened by their own vegeta- 
tion that the soil remains dry as dust all the 
year rund, unless artificially refreshed. We 
kayo, therefore, to be constantly on the alert 
4o note the effect of all the phenomena of 
nuiure, and im a general way we should do 
a yood dex! of work in winter, of a kind 
which, under other skies, would be reserved 
solely for the summer months; finally, it 
will be fo.ud infinitely cheaper to water in 
syinter than im summer all those areas 

gyhich call tux Leavy and quick-growing 
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vegetation during. the hot months of the. 
year. Cio pas spare 
_ Those who discuss, and are very fond of 
particular plants, rarely. have gardens. : 
The gardener cannot afford to make any 
special chuice. It is as if an artist should 
say he would. paint only in-blua or red. or 
contend for one shape and size. Our garden 
is made, up of an, infinity” of shapes and 

sizes and colors, and much affected by a 
great deal that is not alive or within our 
grasp, as the outside world (terrestrial or 
celestial). These impress themselves upon 
our garden and ourselves, and compel us if 
we are sane to listen to their united voice. 

_ We must remember that there is a trade 
side [to plant-growing, and that novelties 
aro a necessity to every man’s catalogue. 
But with novelties we shall make.no garden. 
Many plants are of very short duration, or 
die off and leave a gap in the summer (this 
is a very serious defect in a flower), We 
ought always to know, when we put out a 
plant, when it will normally fail in beauty, 
or die, and if it be in summer, then we 
should anticipate the vacancy by planting 
something else near. 1 A 
_ ‘*Common” hardy. plants will make a 
garden, and as we grow in knowledge, or 
means to buy knowledge, in the shape of 
skilled. gardeners, then -we may improve 
our collection. _ x 

The shade garden, wilderness, or covered 
shady walk should be found in every gar- 
den; it need not interfere with the extent 
or value of the more open parts, nor will it 
be difficult to make or maintain. If the dry, 
hungry ground under trees and big shrubs 
is deeply dug in winter, then well watered, 
and if poor given a top dressing of new 
soil, a great variety of shade-loving plants 
will be found to thrive and yield endless 
beauty, besides adding to the size of the 
garden enormously. Winding, unpreten- 
tious paths, such as beaten ways in wood- 
lands, should be cut through big shrub- 
beries, or such belts of trees and shrubs as 
follow boundary lines. The trimming up of 
the branches of occasional trees will admit 
as much light and air as will secure free 
growth aud charming vistas. The shade 
garden would prove a welcome addition 
throughout the hot regions of Australia. 
This includes all the capital cities, and the 
oldest and most neglected gardens hold 
most material for the skilful remodeller, 
Uhe shade garden means nature, or it means 
nothing, All growth must be prodigal aud 
wild. Flowers will not be so rare, bright 
foliage so wanting, or the air so still aud 
cold that the shade garden will in winter 
prove a dreary affair, Shatts of light are 
made to fall where a splash of color is 
wanting, and narrow windings, now opening 
to the sky, and now leadiug to broad 
carpets and vanits of varied green, keep 
one interested and secure. 


Kyen where a few trees or shrubs are~ 


placed against a solid background, the soil 
at their basé may be covered with creeping 
aud low-growing woodland plants. In 
brief, we must waste no spuce, as (*'in the 
economy of nature there are uo fallows’”) : 
we are sternly reproved when we essay to 
improve on nature, and yet leave the 
greater part of the ground exposed and un- 
attractive. ree 
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‘The natural forees acting against Austra- 
lian garden work are to be found in ex~ 
tremes of climate, which severely try the 
constitution of most plauts, and render 
them liable to dixease, pests, and’ irregular 
growth. Excessively-heated and badly- 
drained soils furnish extremes beneath the 
surface, and demand such attention at all 
seasons as will prevent any wide difference- 
in soil temperature. Hot, drying winds, 
droughts, poverty and shallowness of soil, 
and the disproportion of the wasting and 
gathering seasons, are defects to be met in 
various ways. By recognising the causes of 
each and all of these adverse forces we are 
‘in a position to give such attention to the: 
soil and plants as will secure a wholesome- 
abundance at all seasons. ‘ 
- If you would have a: good garden, first 
learn to work, then work to learn. A super- 
ficial and theoretical. knowledye is useless, 
since real hard work, calling for muscle as- 
well as brain, has to be put int» each foot 
of ground if it is to, yield up anything 
worthy the name of beauty. 

Of books, those which have most literary 
charm are most helpful to the amateur,. 
since they create a mood which is inspiring 
and more definite in its aim than books. 
which are mero catalogues of plants and 
directions for managing them. ; 

Tho general effect of climate on the posi- 
tion you wish to deal with should be fully 
grasped; also the climate and position as it. 
affects your health aud desires. : 

Well-made public and priva‘e gardens, 
which appeal directly to the sosthetic taste 
or imagination, will be worthy of study, and 
in some measure of imitation. Every local 
beauty which has come into existence un— 
aided by man will be a clue, which, fol- 
lowed, will lead to some appropriate effect 
in the garden. Make yourself thoroughly 
familiar with the characteristics of the local 
climate, got the best local calendar of gar- 
den operations, and write in all your expe- 
riences and impressions regarding your own 
work, ‘This calendar shoula svon be found 
in one’s head, and the possessor should 
usually be reading a few weeks or months. 
in advance, so as to anticipate and provide 
for each season’s demands. 


‘THE GOLDEN BELL AS A BUSH. 


The graceful flowering, deciduous Japan- 
ese shrub Forsythia suspensa is fairly well 
known as a covering for walls and house 
fronts, but is rarely met with in bush form 
in the open garden. When so grown, how- 
ever, and its {éafless flower decked shoots 
are secn against a background of some 
evergreen, there are few plants, at its time 
of flowering, to equal it: Every garden. 
should possess it, as its cultivation and pro- 
pagation are of the simplest, the latter 
Jooking after itself, as the shoots that reach. 
the ground take root if the earth 1s mo- 
derately loose, and for the former any well- 
manured ordinary soil, deeply dug, will 
suffice. Grown naturally, the form of the 
plant is most pleasing, yet it can be re- 
stricted in growth to suit almost any nook. 
by judicious thinning of the shoots. The 
flowering shoots last well when cut for 
house decoration. 
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LILIUM AURATUM. 
This lovely bulb is comparatively little 
known to cottage gardeners. So, generally 
uncommon is it that where it happens to 
be seen the beautiful flowers immediately 
arrest attention, and people invariably ask 
what they are. According to a paragraph 
in a recent number of “The: Florists’ Ex- 
change” it would appear that Austvalia, is 
not the only land where . these lovely 
blooms are not appreciated as they should 
be, and yet they grow as easily as thejcom- 
mon garden Lilies so well known ito every- 
body. Mr. Herbert Hemming writes as 
follows regarding the bulbs in America: 
| The annual: importations of Japanese 
lilies have recently come into port, and 
are now being, distributed to different 
parts of the country. Although L.. au- 
ratum, speciosum roseum, album, Mel- 
pomene, &c., are imported annually by the 
thousands, they do not seem to. become any 
the more common in gardens. This is espe- 
cially true of ithe first mentioned. . Un- 
like L. Harrisii,) longiflorum and other 
bulbs used for forcing and then thrown 
away, they are usually planted in gardens 
_with a view to —permanent occupation to 
increase and multiply, so that: one would 
expect, if the plants are at all suited to this 
country they would be more in evidence. 
The usual experience with Lilium 


auratum: is to plant the bulb, which very. 


often does not grow, and. if it does to throw 
up a flower stem, but ~fail to make 
roots, with the inevitable result of exhaust- 
ing the bulb without attempting to form 
a new one to flower the succeeding year. 
Why the bulbs do not form roots could, 
perhaps, be best answered by those curing 
them for shipment. It ismore than likely 
caused by the roots being cut off before the 
‘bulbs are rolled in, the moist clay and 
dried ready for shipment, as they are appa- 
rently ripe and sound when received. 

Ever since the introduction of this mag- 
nificent lily it has been conceded to have 
rather a poor constitution, and. to require 
special treatment; at the same time, judg- 
ing from the writers of a number of years 
ago, it does mot seem to have the. same 
vigor as formerly. It is evidently sue- 
cumbing to commercial methods, and, needs 
the fostering care of the old-fashioned gar- 
dener. 

Henry A. Bright, writing in\ the “Gar- 
deners ’Chronicle” in 1874, says: “In the 
flower garden the finest bed is one which I 
have now had for the last three years. It 
is a bed of Lilium auratum, with dark 
heliotrope growing in between. I take up 
the lly bulbs for the winter, bring them 
on in heat, and then plant them out. They 


are really beautiful, and each year they | 


seem more vigorous. Some have four blos- 
soms, some have six or eight, and one has 
as many as ten.» The strong perfume lies 
heavy on that end of the garden, and I 
think this lily should never be brought 
inside the house. It is curious how the 
blossoms vary; in some the golden stripes 
are so much deeper, in some the dark claret 
spots are so much more numerous.” | 
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_In B. K. Bliss & Son's seed catalogue, 


‘published two years previous, in 1872, the 
following culogistic description is given: 
“Tho golden-rayed queen of lilies is the 
most beautiful of the lily family. It is 
perfectly hardy, and for the adornment of 
‘the flowex garden, the conseryatory or the 
sitting room, it is unrivalled. The whole 
English floral world, on its introduction, 
was jubilant with delight, hailing its ad- 
vent ag an astronomer would the discovery 
of a star of the first magnitude; and in 
every city, both in Europe and America, it 
has received. ovations such as would have 
been dear to the heart of the most am- 
bitious prima donna or the most successful 
POOMU Uti Neca ieee eee ei 
- “Specimens were exhibited the last) sum- 
met in England 6'to 8 ft, in height, with 
upwards of 100 flowers. : ee 
“We have a fine stock of this gorgeous 
lily in splendid condition, some of which 
have been grown. in our own ground for 
the past two years, and are of extra size, 
having producéd from: fifteen to twenty- 
five blossoms the past summer, with no 
more care than the ordinary garden lily. 
Tt is perfectly hardy, having stood out the 
past winter in Massachusetts with a slight 
covering of straw.” ne oe 
Lilium, auratum was first” introduced: 
about 1862, so that it was comparatively 
new at the time the above was written ; 
for all that, the method of treatment ad- 
vocated is good for the present day. Pot 
tihé ‘bulbs in. early spring, nob burying 
thiem'too deeply and using light porous soil, 
such as a mixture of loam, sand and peat, 
placing them in gentle heat until they have 
made both root and top. Plant them out 
in the open ground as soon as alJ danger 
from. frost is past, setting the plants about 
Sin. deep. Good drainage is very essential ; 
failure is almost sure to follow planting 
the newly imported bulbs in heavy, wet 
soil. In every case, where the dormant 
bulb is planted directly in the open ground, 
it is a good plan to surround the bulb 
with good clean sand; this will prevent 
decay and fungoid diseases from reaching 
the bulh from the surounding soil. 


y 


FERN PROPAGATING. 

In dealing with strong plants of ferns, 
they should first be potted in some good 
light. compost, keeping the crowns well 
down into the soil. As soon as they have 
made a few roots round the pots they may 
be turned out, and any crowns that extend. 
a little from. the centre can be separated ; 
the rhizome may be cut through and 
the crown which should have some fronds 
pulled away (not cut through the roots), 


by pulling them out some good reacts may 
be secured. With care they will soon staré 
away again after they have been potted, 
‘and the old plant, if potted up and takem 
care of, will give more crowns (or shoré 
rhizomes) a little later on. A good stock: 
may be worked up in a comparatively short 
time. The chief points are to have the 
potting compost in good condition; and, 
above all, take care that it is not cold whem 
used. Pot the plants and! put them in’ 
close place before the fronds get withered 5 
give very little water until they are re-es~ 
tablished. Somany get the idea that: water 
ix the greatest essential in, fern growing, 
but they are not aquatics} and few subjects 
resent over-watering more than ferns de- 
T do not, of course, recommend. going to. the 
other extreme. ple oo BE ce apie ays 
Pteris serrulata major cristata, that 
which was known as the “Chiswick va- 
riety,” although what appeared. to be fer 
tile fronds were produced freely, the spores 
invariably failed to germinate, yet I always 
found ib was worth propagating in the mam, 
ner described above. It is remarkable that 
while. most of the heavily crested ferns 
come freely from spores, the varieties, with 
the feathery or more leafy fronds fail to _ 
produce spores. . Polypodium. Schneiderr 
and Polypodium Mayii, beautiful ferns, 
have both failed to produce spores, buf: 
haying more spreading rhizomes, they are 
not difficult to propagate. I find these are 
best handled before they get too vigorous, | 


and by taking off the short points, just far 


enough back to get a few good roots, andi 
nursing up the old plants a lot of smaller 


rhizomes may soon be had, and, these, with 


the smaller fronds, make good stock. , 

-Lomaria discolor tripinnatifida is an- 
other beautiful. plumose fern, which whem 
it gets to a fair size may produce some side 
shoots on the stem. By binding a little 


sphaguum moss and peat round, some good: 


roots can be secured before taking then: 
off. It is rarely that fertile fronds are pro- 
duced, but I have had them and raised 
seedlings, and though some have come true, — 
many have reverted to the ordinary dis— 

color. tees 
_In regard to the best time for propa 
gating ferns, more will depend upon the 
condition of the plants tham any particular 
season. To try to do anything in the way 
of dividing up a plant while it is in a sickly 
condition, is to court failure. Get some 
nice young roots round the pots before at- 
tempting dividing them. I find that, witli 
good convenience one time of the year 1s ast 
good aa another, except for those that re- 
quire a period of rest, and with these the 
best time to handle them is early in, the: 
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ee, or soon, . after they. start into active 
growth. They, may again be divided, but 
mot too late in, the season, as they should 
have time to get re-established before the 
period of rest in the autumn. A great 
paint in dividing up ferns is not to use the 
knife too freely. I like to shake away the 
geil and pull the plants apart after the 
Bhizome has been cut through. A knife 
wnay be used to cut away any dead roots, 
ut if the balls are cut through, all the 
Jest. points. of the A YPUBE roots will be lost. 
A, Hemsuey. 


» CARNATIONS. . 


‘HOW TO'GET CUITINGS AND GROW THEM. 

The question is always before us, which 
axe the best to ‘take, the top or the base 
«uttings? You will generally find’ these 
wlasses of cuttings on the plants, but once 
in a while there Will bé’a ‘vat lety that will 
only give base cuttings, and, then, again, 
a variety that you will have to kee all the 
‘buds broken off in order to get very many 
xuitings. The base cuttings, or top cuttings, 
as they are sometimes termed, -will make 
gust as good a plant as any cutting that can 
. tbe taken, provided they are not allowed to 
milvance too far in growth. They should 
be at least 4 in. long. The cuttings that 
some on the stems, tat above the point 
where you cut the stem when removing 
: tthe bloom, are as good. as the base cuttings. 
‘Then, again, fibre is a cutting that comes 
on the stem about 6 in. below the bud. 
*This I consider of no value, for it will give 
short stems and weak growth; and by take 
ang this class of cuttings, year after year, 
até will ruin the variety, no matter how 
strong the stock was at the start. The 
same remark holds good with other classes 
‘of cuttings. If you persist in taking cut- 
tings of weak growth or too short in 
zrowth, this mali likewise, ruin the variety. 
Ti is better to leave them on a few weeks, 
so they will grow into strong cuttings. 

When taking cuttings pull them sidewise, 
«xarefully, so that they will part from the 
step at the axil. At teh same time do not 
Stasp the cutting hard, as nothing will start 
= to rot so readily a8 a bruise, ‘This man- 
mer of pulling cuttings is for those that 
«ome on the stem. The top cuttings should 
Be cut between the joints, leaving enough, 
joints for them to break again. Do not 
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tle: the cuttings to lie ar anit very jong 
at a time. , Use a box or a. basket, lined: 
with a piece of | burlap. | This should,-be 
made wet. Have a can of water with you, 


and as soon.as you have a few cuttings ° 
pulled, wet them, repeating this every. once | 
ina while. “After a nice lot of cuttings has | 
| haS been said by Naegeli that “the conse— 
quences of fertilization reach their opti- 


been picked, either prepare them for the 


sand ab onco or put them in a cool cellar — 


in a temperature of 48 to 50 degrees, and 
free from draught. Go over the cuttings 
and the base, or end to be inserted in the 
sand, should be cut off, so as to have a 
clean cut. A. knife with a poor edge will 
make a ragged eut, and the cutting will 
take longer to root, and, in some cases, 
will not root at. all. Remove’ all’ the 
foliage from this end of the cutiting, so as 
to leave about three-fourths of an inch to 
insert in the sand, and if the cuttings are 
very large, or the grass is long, clip them 
slightly. 

Make sure to have good clean Sore and 
pack it firmly, and i in about one.hour be- 
fore ready to stick in, the. cuttings, wet the 
sand thoroughly.. Place the ‘cuttings in 
the rows far enough. apart so that the sand 
cam ba seen, or 2 in. one way, and just: so 
that you can put your fingers between the 
cuttings the other way. “Be sure to put 
them in firmly; and after a whole row has 
been inserted press the sand against them 
so they will stand up when being watered. 
After ten or twelve rows have been plant- 
ed, water them, skipping none. Give 
enough water so that it will run over the 
sand. This will close the sand around the 
cuttings and keep away the air. Syringe on 
bright. days two or three times, and if the 
weather should turn warm during the first 
two weeks, syringe five or six times, and on. 
cloudy days, once, unless there is a heavy 
wind, when they will need syringing twice. 
The best way to do syringing is to get a 
spray for the those that will throw the 
water over the cuttings in a mist. 

Cuas. Knopp. 


HYBRIDISING. 


Inasmuch as the sexuality of plants was 
unknown, or at least yeuy imperfectly un- 
derstood, prior to the last two centuries, 
while a knowledge of the sex distinction of 
animals dates from the dawn of human 
history, it is not surprising that while the 
hybridising of animals was well understood 
by the ancients they did not know thas; 
crossing was possible with plants. Experi- 
mental proof of the sexuality of plants was 

ublished for the first time by Camerarius, 
ecember 28, 1691, and only after this dis 
covery was the function. of pollen and its 


necessity for seed formation understood. 


About twenty years later Thomas Fair- 
child, an, English gardener, made the first 
recognised plant hybrid by crossing the 
carnation with the sweet william. Tlie 
plants grown from the hybridised seeds, 
known as Fairchild’s sweet william, were 
cultivated at least a hundred years under 
the same name, and possibly are still in 
cultivation. The first careful studies of 
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hybrid plants were made’ by Koelreuter- 
in 1760, and not till nearly the middle of - 
this century was his work surpassed. » 

- That unusual vigor’ of the offspring: re- 
sults from crossing slightly diverse plants: 
has been thoroughly proved by the strik- 


It 


ing researches of Darwin and others. 


mum when a certain mean difference in 
the origin of the sexual cells is attained,” 
and by Fritz Mueller that “every plant re- 
quires, for the production of the strongest 
possible and most prolific progeny, a certain 
amount of difference between male .and 
female elements which unite. Fertility is 
diminished:as well when this degree is too 
low (in relatives too closely related) as when 
it is.too high (in those too little related). 
Darwin says: “The offspring from the 
union of distinct individuals, especially if 
their progenitors have heen subjected to 
very different conditions, have an immense 
advantage in height, weight, constitutional 
vigor, and fertility over the self- fertilised 
ofispring from one of the same parents.” 

Attention has been called by Willis to 
three factors in the gain. resulting from _ 
cross-fertilization,. viz: (a) fertility of 
mother plant; (b) vigor of offspring; and 
(c) fertility of offspring. The relative 
value of these factors varies with different 
plants. In the carnation, for instance, 
factor (a) of cross-fertilised plants was 9 
per cent. greater than in self-fertilised 
plants, (b) was 16 per cent. greater, and (c) 
was 54 per cent. greater. Even. when the 
fertility of the mother plant is greatly re- 
duced by hybridising withi a distinct spe- 
cies and the hybrids themselves’ are sterile 
or very infertile they nevertheless often 
show extraordinary vigor, that is (b) 1s 
often greater in hybrids than in pure-bred 
planta) but factory (a) and (c) are usually 
In plant breeding the importance of 
this increased vigor is very great. 

When a hybr id possessing ‘desir able cha- 
racters is produced from: plants propagated 
by seed it is almost invariably necessary 
to render these characters hereditary by 

careful selection and in-and-in-breeding. 
Darwin says: 

“Florists may learn that they 
have the power of fixing. each fleeting 
variety of color if they will fertilise the 
flowers of the desired kind with their own 
pollen for half a dozen generations and 
grow the seedlings under the same con- 
ditions. But a cross with any other in- 
dividual of the same variety must be care- 
fully prevented, as each has its’ own pecu- 
liar constitution. After a dozen genera- 
tions of self-fertilization it is probable that 
the new variety wduld remain constant 
even. if grown under somewhat different 
conditions.” 

When a desirable hybrid is produced, it 
should be fertilised with its own pollen, the 
seeds thus produced planted, and the 
seedlings selected which most perfectly 
show the characters which it is desired to 
fix, after which these selected seedlings 
should be inbred and a third selection 
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ters are produced’ true in all the seedlings. 


In case a desirable hybrid is found to he - 


sterile to its own pollen, it should, be fer- 
tilised if possible with pollen taken from 
similar hybrids showmg the same. varia- 
tion. ay: el hii; 
In the continual self-fertilization. prac 
tised in fixing variations there is doubtless 
much loss of vigor. In some cases this 
might be avoided by making numerous hy- 
brids between several different sects of in- 
dividuals of the same sort, but not: closely 
related (that is, separated by num gous 
seed generations), so that several unrelated 
hybrids, showing practically the same com- 
dination of characters, could. be obtained. 
These hybrids ¢ould be bred together. and 
rigidly selected each generation, until-all 
the seedlings produced. show the desired 
combination of characters. Howevyér; in 
earder to avoid the greater possibility of 
ising the variation, it is probably best in 
all cases to solf-fertilise, if possible, a por- 
tion of the flowers. 8 ; 
There is evidence which shows that odor- 
jess plants have been rendered fragrant’ by 
hybridising with scented species or varie- 
taes. According to Wittrock, pansies have 
been considerably improved in this respect 
by crossing various sorts with the: frag 
vant V. Cornuta. Violetta, a fragrant 
sort, was produced by crossing V. cor- 
muta with pollen of the pansy Blue King. 
Sensation ; another scented variety, wasalso 
produced by crossing V. cornuta and the 
pansy. Wittrock, who is probably the best 
authority on violets and pansies, says: “No 
pais have been spared of late by the pansy 
cultivators of Great Britain to increase the 
charm of the pansy by obtaining perfume 
as well as beauty, but by a more extensive 
‘use of the odorifcrous alpine species (Vv. 
cornuta L. and V. lutea Huds., var. grandi- 
fora (L.) Vill.) for hybridization doubtless 
much may still be done in this direction.’ 


PROVED SORTS OF 


TUFTED 
PANSIES. 


So many lengthy lists of Tufted Pansies 
are issued that the inexperienced grower 
‘becomes bewildered when endeavoring to 
compile a list of the best. Each season sees 
additions to the already long list of sorts, 
and, that intending growers may be helped 
in making a good all-round selection, the 
present opportunity is taken to give their 
names and descriptions. This should en- 
able the would-be grower to determine 
those sorts best: suited to his requirements. 
For the next two months propagation by 
cuttings will be largely practised. * The 
more noteworthy varieties are given promi- 
nence under the heading of their respective 
colors: 

WHITE. 

White Empress.—This variety is also dis- 
tributed under the name of Blanche, and as 
# good robust and free-flowering creamy- 
white sort it is superb. The blossoms are 
large and rayless, and possess plenty of 


maade, and so on, until the desired charac: ~ 
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substance. It is also a most continuous 
bloomer, fs 

. Seagull--A very beautiful pure white, 
raylcss flower, with an extremely neat yel- 
low eye. The plant has a very good dwart 
and compact habit, and is-free flowering. 

' Elaine.—This is a large pure white 


flower, with a suffusion of yellow on the 


lower petal. The blooms possess plenty of 
substance, and are developed on a splendid 
length of footstalk. It is free flowering, and 
the plant has a capital constitution. 
iidward Mason.—This variety does well 
in the warmest weather. The flowers are 
pure white with a neat yellow eye, and 
rayless. The plant isa very free bloomer, 
and. possesses a beautiful habit of growth. 


Cream King.—A novelty of the present _ 


season, in which the rayless blooms are very 
large and-circular, and of splendid sub- 
stance. The color may be described as a 
rich creamy-white, with a brilliant orange 
eye. Extra strong growths are benefited 
by having their points pinched out occa- 
sionally. 


Penea‘tland.- This has had a good trial, - 


and is now recognised as a very useful kind. 


ft is a pure white sort, and is slightly 


rayed. 
YELLow. 

Katty Hay.In this the color is a par- 
ticularly striking shade of yellow, and is 
most effective when the plants are grouped 
in quantity. The flowers are rayless, and 
the plant is a profuse bloomer. 


Melampus—In_ this tplantt we have a. 


kind with a perfect habit, and this, together 
with an erect flower-stalk, carrying the 
blossom well above the procumbent foliage, 
makes it a distinct acquisition. The flowers 
are of goodly proportions and rayless, color 
deep yellow. 

Andromeda.—This is a 1900 novelty, of 
which but little is known. The flowers are 


very large, and the color may be described 


as bright yellow, with a deeper shade of 
yellow on the lower petal. With age the 
blossoms pale off to a primrose on the edge 
of the upper petals. The plant has a good 
tufted habit. 

Bland G. Sinclair——Although only dis- 
tributed in 1901, this variety, a free-flower- 
ing bright yellow self, has achieved dis- 
tinction. The plant has a creeping-like 
style of growth. 

Klondyke——-The modern florist’ would 
probably find fault with this flower, yet 
the free manner in which the blossoms are 
developed appeals to all who have seen 
them. | When massed the effect is very 
striking. Color, clear yellow, rayless. 

Pensee dOr.—Unfortunately, there is 
very little stock of this lovely variety ob- 
tainable. The habit is all that could be de- 
sired, and the plant is a profuse bloomer. 
The deep rich orange-yellow color of the 
flowers is one of its chief charms. 
eae Buive. 

Pigmy.—This is not a large flower; in 
fact, it is one of the miniature sorts. The 
plant, however, is very free-flowering and 
has a good habit. For edgings this plant 
has a special value. The color may be de- 


‘scribed as deep helio trope-blue, and the 


flower has a néat yellow eye: - 

King of the Blues.—This excellent kind 
is one of the late Dr. Stuart’s raising, and 
is the best true blue sort. The flowers are 
of small to medium size, and the beautiful 
deep blue color is*enhanced. by the bright 
yellow eye. The blooms are rayless, but are 
heavily veined in the centre: Habit good, 
and also a free-flowering kind. OFk D 

Blue Gown.—-If ‘good pieces of this de- 
lightful Tufted Pansy can be secured, there 
is no better. The habit is ideal, and the 
plant flowers freely. The color may be de- 
scribed as mauve-blue.  Rayless. 

. OTHER Coors. — 

Florizel—-No collection can be con- 
sidered complete without this yariety. The 
smallest pieces will develop into handsome 
plants which will bloom freely. The color 
is a. shade of blush-lilac and the blooms are 
rayless. Habit perfect. 

‘Virginus is a refined and beautiful flower 
of a pleasing pale blush color and rayless. 
The habit is dwarf and compact and’ the 


“plant blooms freely. 


Councillor W. Waters.—Tius has a good 
habit and is free-flowering. The color is 
rosy-punple. , 

Magie.—This variety is often printed as 
“Maggie,” but the name given in this in- 
stance is the correct one. It is a large, 
deep rose flower, paling somewhat in the 
warmer weather, and it has a neat yellow 
eye. Habit compact and fairly dwarf. 

Duchess of Fife.-This is generally con- 
sidered one of the very best of the mar- 
gined flowers, the color in this instance 
being primrose, irregularly margined blue. 
The habit of this plant is dwarf and crawl- 
ing, and each plant develops into a large 
clump. Two other members of this same 
family are Goldfinch and White Duchess, 
and these are slight variations from the 
variety under notice. : 

Crown Jewel—This is somewhat simi- 
lar in its markings to Countess of Kin- 
tore, so well known. Jn this case, how- 
ever, the colors are brighter and the habit 


is fax better. 
D. B. Crane. 


DESIGN FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


A. charming effect may be produced by 
dispensing with a tablecloth and leaving a 
well-polished top bare. This is especially 
suitable for a black oak or dark walnut 
table. At each cover there must be a 
dainty d’oyley for the plate to rest on, and 
a smaller one on the left side for bread. 
Tn the centre, running Jengthwise, an arch 
of flexible wire holding small glasses for 
cut flowers, at each corner a miniature 
arch. Surrounding the centre arch should 
be four silver candlesticks; if antique, so 
much the better. Large and small silver 
dishes for fruit'and bonbons relieve the 
Dareness. Suitable floral decorations 


“would be pale pink sweet peas and the old- 


fashioned delicate flower known as London 
Pride. If sufficient silver is. not at hand, 
trails of Virginia creeper relieve the bere- 
ness, 62 
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_. . fWO NEW ROSES. 
RICHMOND AND ROSALIND ORR 

. ENGLISH. —. +. 

We present herewith illustrations of the 
. G. Hill Company's new roses, Richmond 
and Rosalind Orr English. The following 
particulars concerning . the -new-comers 
have been kindly supplied by the origina- 
tors: ine aid ; 

“Richmond is doing elegantly, growing 
and blooming as well as heart could wish. 
It is a seedling from Liberty and Lady 
Battersea, its most remarkable virtue be- 


ner at the Tudiancpolis Show last year, and 
the donor of the premium was allowed the 
privilege of naming it. It is being over- 
shadowed by Richmond, but is none the 
less a ramarkable and valuable rose. The 
color is much lke that of a bright Mis. 
Lawson carnation ; what might be deserib- 
ed as a scarlet pink. ‘It is exquisite in 
form, very double, and has a nice way of 
throwing up canes of good length and stiff- 
ness; but plants must be well established 
to do this. It is a fine keeper, and ‘ever 
in the full-blown state, when it reflexes its 
petals, it 1s a most effective rose in any de- 
coration. It i¢aseedling from Mme. Abel 
Chatenay.” 
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NEW ROSE, ROSALIND ORR ENGLISH. 


ing its freedom of bloom, combined with 
a fine long stem, a pure scarlet crimson. 
color that does not “blue’ when cut, and 
of a texture that makes it very lasting. It 
has never shown the least tendency to go 
dormant in midwinter, but is as respon- 
sive to treatment as Bride or Bridesmaid, 
and is quite as easy to root, and grafts 
az readily. It is a delightful sensation to 
step into the house and meet a profusion 
of bloom and the fragrance of a June morn- 
ing. One of the variety’s strong ‘commer- 
cial’ points is its shipping quality, as 1b 
can be cut very tight, like American 
Beauty, and will open on arrival. 
“Rosalind Orr English was the prize win- 


ROSE FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI 
ELP.) 

The marvellous results obtained by eross- 
fertilization become more manifest each. 
succeeding year. Herr Lambert, of Trier, 
Germany, is to be congratulated upon the 
production of this splendid Rose. It must 
prove of great value both as a cut flower 
and for garden decoration. It is magnifi- 
cent in form in the half-expanded state, 
but is not excessively double, for in this 
case the full-blown blossoms open outi like 
a huge semi-double Peony. It is the snowy 
purity of the blossoms that gives the Rose 
its chief value. Hitherto we had no large- 
flowered Hybrid Perpetual so pure in color. 
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Ft is really remarkable that the variety is 
such a dazzling white, for one would ex- 
pect a. seedling from Mer'veille de Lyon and 
Caroline Testout to have a shading of blusts 
or pink.” The only color ‘perceptible is om 
the outer petals of the buds, which are 
tinted rosy-pink, but when the high-cen- 
tred half-open’ flower is developed it is of 
the purest white. It is a splendid grower, 
maiden plants making shoots each 4 ftor 
5 ft: long, and it appears to be thoroughly 
perpetual, as every shoot shows a bud. Frau 
Karl Druschki will be a grand pot: Rosey 
andithe fine long stems which are produced 
will add further to its usefulness. There 
ate few Roses but possess some defect, and 
it is only right to mention the fact of an 
utter want of fragrance in this Rose.» E 
prefer fragrance in. a Rose to any cther 
quality, but T cannot shut my eyes to the 
usefulness and beauty of some of those that. 
are deficient of this attribute.—Rosa. 
HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSE FRAU 
KARL DRUSCHKI. — 

‘This is probably the finest white Rose Tee 
cultivation. “The growth of the plant i 
strong and sturdy, ‘flowering at- every 
shoot; and after the first flush is over #6 
immediately makes a second growth, whiels 
in turn flowers abundantly, and with fine 


weather in late autumn even a third crop 


of blooms may be anticipated. The Rose is 
pure white, but in the very young bud 
state a slight splash of blush is noticed om 
the outside petals. This entirely disappears 
as the flower expands, and when in the 
three-quarter expanded form (the most per 
feet phase of its possible beauty) no Rose 


isso white or more exquisitely shaped. The 


pétals are of great substance, consequently 
of good lasting power, ever growing larger 


and more rounded as the flower develops. 


The plant requires a little attention in the . 
way of disbudding, as it is prone to flower 
almost too abundantly. The clusters of buds 
should be thinned in order tint individuaF 
flowers may have sufficient rocin to oper 
and develop without injuring cach other. 

This variety received an award of merits 
from the floral committee of the Royak 
Horticultural Socicty, London, when exhi— 
bited by Benjamin R. Cant & Sons, the Old 
Rose Gardens, Colchester. 


ROSE JEANNIE DICKSON (H.P.} 


The old and formerly popular Victor 
Verdier must submit to being ousted fron 
our collection in favor of the aboye-name& 
Rose. It is a splendid bold flower, huge 
petals, and of a most pleasing color, rosy~ 
pink with silvery shading. ‘The petals, 
being so stout, can withstand rain to # 
greater degree than many Roses, and om 
this account it is useful. It is of a mucle 
better habit of growth than Victor Ver- 
dier, and it makes an excellent companion 
to vigorous H.P. Roses of the type of Mrs. 
John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, &c. I hope 
raisers will not-go on sending us scentless 
Roses, for, however splendid they are, they 
do not fully satisfy. Unfortunately, Jean 
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mie Dickson must be classed among the 
fragrantless Roses. It. strikes freely from 
euttings, and even little ‘yearling plants 
produce massive flowers. It is splendid for 
pot culture:—-Rosa. Seirin “cae SED 
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A GOOD AUTUMN BLOOMING . _ 


reat ROSE. ES 

_ Roses that blossom .well m autumn are 

valuable, and, as an autumn bloomer, Hein- 
zich, Schultheis holds a foremost position. 
in a border I have standards of this kind, 
and at the end of September I counted 
from. sixty to seventy blooms open or to 
wpen.on one plant., The flowers open well, 
not being so full as those of some other 
kinds. It is a good grower with me, haying 
clean glossy foliage:and strong shoots, on 
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which are often bunches of from three to 
seven blooms. Another recommendation 
is that it is not liable to mildew. My cus- 
tom is to go over the plants in August, 
syringing with an insecticide, this prevent- 
ing mildew attacking the foliage. This 
Rose has a lovely scent; .I have a few 
blooms on my table as I am, penning these 
ines, and the perfume is delicious. I often 
think too little attention is given to kinds 
dthat havo this charm.—J. Crook. 


‘ROSE BEN CANT. 
This splendid Rose will undoubtedly 
take a foremost position among Show 
Roses. I am told it is a eross between 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi and Victor 
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Hugo, and one need not be-informed of its 
relationship to the former, as it is so patent 
from the splendid shell-like petals. The 
“variety inherits the glowing -color. and 
pointed, high-centred form of Victor Hugo, 
but is apparently a stronger grower than 
either of the parents. This Rose has been 
awarded the highest honors obtainable— 
namely, the gold medal of the National 
Rose Society and an award of merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society —C. W, 


. VERY DARK-ROSES. 
One is frequently asked to recommend a 
good dark Rose that is satisfactory in 
growth and bloom. Undoubtedly Prince 
Camille de-Rohan is the best very dark 
Rose we at present possess, and truly 


splendid it is when well developed. Tt re- 
quires high cultivation in order to bring 
out its good color, for when neglected or in 
poor soil the flowers are quite a light red 
hue. Although standards or half-standards 
‘seem. to yield the best blossoms, I have had 
‘lovely flowers from the seedling Brier. It 
‘roots freely from cuttings, but the flowers 
seem to require powerful root action to 
bring them to perfection. La Rosiere is 
bracketed with’ Prince Camille*de Rohan 
as being too much alike. This they are 
when in blossom, but I find the former the 
freesb bloomer on young plants, which in- 
dicates that the two kinds are not exactly 
synonymous. A cool season suits the dark 
Roses best, the beautiful velvety shading 


being very lustrous. It is an excellent plan 
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to dig in a liberal. dressing of good farm- 
yard dung about the end of November, and 
at ithe end of May, when buds are swelling, 
give a good watering once a week of liquid 
manure, if possible from the cow-yard, and 
it may be given of good strength if. the 
plants are well established. Abel Carriere 
is.another-good dark Rose, which is best 
from standards or half-standards. The 
form. is imbricated, and, from an exhibi- 
tor’s standpoint, less meritorious than the 
last-named. At times, however, the rich 
maroon color is very intense, the half-ex- 
panded flowers being superb. ~ Both kinds 
should be in every fair-sized collection, and 
if a third is wanted I should name Baron 
de Bonstettin. In all three cases vigorous 
growth is required, and a severe clearing 
away each year of the old wood, the one- 
year-old being retained a good length —R. 


BEDS FOR 
ROSES. ; 

Unless your soil is badly drained, it will 
not be necessary to raise the beds for the 
Tea or Hybrid! Tea Roses; but ‘you must 
take care that the drainage is ample when 


PREPARING DWARF 


preparing. This you can do by well break- 


ing up the subsoil with.a fork. Some 
broken bricks, large stones, or crocks to a 
depth of 6 in. placed about 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
below the surface would provide sufficient 
drainage, but this would only be necessary 


af the garden lies low and water passes away 


slowly. The Hybrid Teas-generally should 
be regarded as Teas. They, like the latter, 


prefer a somewhat porous soil, therefore a 


fair amount. of grit should be well incor- 
porated with jthe staple soil. You must, 
however, plant firmly, and see that the 
roots are not cramped, carefully place them 
in the hole, and work in some fine soil 


among them ‘before treading, As you de- 


sire to plant rather thickly, you. may place 
the majority of varieties now grown | ft. 6 
in. apart. Kinds. marked: “moderate” in 
catalogues may be planted | ft. apart, and 
those marked “very vigorous’ should be 2 


ft. apart. By planting. thus, you are en- 


abled to prune away much of the old wood 


“each season, and the quality of blossom ob- 


tained from the previous season’s wood is. 


of the best description... The dwarf-growing 
Polyantha Roses should be planted from 12 


an, to 15 in. apart.’ If you desire to keep 


them very dwarf, you may prune close to 
the ground each year, otherwise. treat them 
as Tea Roses. | oy) 

ROSE GARDENTA. 

[have been agreeably disappointed with 
this Rose, which jproves that a hasty judg- 
ment of Rambler Roses is to be deprecated. 
I imagine it will be possible to raise a fine 
variety from it in course of time. Even 
tiow the flowers of Gardenia are some 3 in. 
in diameter, of a beautiful pale yellow 
color, expanding to sulphur-white as in Sol- 
faterre. The buds are charming, produced 
singly in most cases, but not infrequently 
in twos and threes, and of the tint of Perle 
des Jardins. When gathered they are 
scarcely distinguishable from Tea Rose. 


buds. The only detraction from these 
valuable running Roses is their want of a 


perpetual flowering character, so that, of: 


course, they are not comparable to the Teas 
and Noisettes, but there is this to be ‘said, 
of them—they appear to be exempt from. 
mildew, and spring frosts do not harm 
them ; at least, that is my experience of the 
Rose under notice, and also of Jersey 
Beauty. I would particularly recommend 
Gardenia as a pillar Rose and for the sup- 
ports of a lofty pergola where it will re- 
ceive plenty of sun. This and Jersey 
Beauty are much too good to be planted 
where perhaps they will not receive that 
attention which their merits entitle them 
to. If a position could be prepared after 
the style of that at Kew, then I would say 
plant thesé two freely. _In this dell garden 
many loads of really good soil were placed 
before a Rose was planted, which explains 
why the Crimson Rambler and;other glo- 
rious kinds are in such a flourishing con- 
dition.—Rosa. 


THE DAHLIA. 


No other garden. flower has been more 
improved upon of late years than the Dah- 
lia. From the old stiff forms and dull colors 
have been evolved ever new and eraceful 
varieties and dainty tints. a ‘ 

Introduced over one hundred ‘years ago, 
a Dahlia speedily became a favorite. The 
form then was almost a perfect ball, and 
the more spherical and artificial 1t was, 
the higher it was prized. Gradually, how- 
ever, it lost favor and was looked on asa 
coarse, stiff flower of little value and seldom 
cultivated. Since the new Cactus Dahha 
came this has all been changed. The old 
stiff forms have given way to loose, fan- 
tastic shapes. New irregular and esthetic 
varieties now originated and being intro- 
duced have redeemed the Dahlia and made 
it the most popular garden: flower grown. 
Hundreds of Dahlia Societies have been 
formed in England and in’ the Hastern 
‘States ; also in Germany. The name Cactus 
Dahlia, which was given them because of 
their fancied resemblance to the: flowers 
of the Gactus, has been replaced by the 
title of Edel, or Noble Dahlia. Every con- 
ceivable color and shade of color, from 
pure white to almost black, is now re- 
presented, and besides its gorgeous tints and 
splendid colors the chrysanthemum appears 
dull‘and faded. The best of the new varie- 
ties are Segfried and Lord Roberts, 
white; Mrs. J. J. Crowe and Mrs. Saun- 
ders, yellow ; 
son, dark maroon, almost black 5 Standard 
Bearer and Star Fish, bright scarlet; J. 
W. Wilkinson and Flamingo. intense 
erimson; Rosine and Lord Brassey, pink ; 
Countess of Lonsdale and Clara G. Stred- 
wick, salmon shaded to yellow ; Britannia, 
shrimp pink; Ruby, intense ruby, red 
tipped magenta ; Alpha, white spotted and 
splashed with purple and red; Innovation, 
scarlet tipped, pure white. The noble and 
fantastic shapes of the beautiful blossoms 
attract and charm. the spectator; and 

~many, very many, who hitherto only des- 


Uncle Tom and J. H. Jack-. 
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pised. the Dahha, have now’ become con+ 
verted to the Cactus: For San Francisco 
and vicinity they are among the very best 
bedding plants. The cool weather just suits 
their requirements, and the fog—so fatal 
to many other flowers—never hurts the 
bloom of the Dahlia. “Planted in March. 
they will bloom profusely and continuously 
from June till November. Any kind of 


soil suits them provided ‘it is moist and - 


rich. Plant the roots about six inchcs 
deep. When the shoots appear, break off 
all but one. When this has grown four 
or five inches high pinch out the top cr 
end—it will soon branch out—after which, 
fill in around the plant with well-rotted 
manure. Treated in this way they will 
grow strong and sturdy and resist high 
winds. In conclusion, I would advise to dis- 
bud freely, pinching out all the buds ex- 
cept one on each stem. The improvement 
in size and beauty of the blossom more 
than repays the extra trouble.. For exhr 
hibition flowers disbudding is indispen- 
sable. ~ 
FEEDING DAHLIAS. 

Tn, the matter of feeding dahlias the 
weather makes much difference, for in wet, 
cold weather very little can be done, 
whereas, if a hot, dry time sets in the 
grower is kept busy. In these days of high 
culture feeding has become almost as neces- 
sary in dahlia growing as it is with chry- 
santhemums. As soon as the plants are 


producing buds on their first strong main » 


stems, and before they have felt the strain 
of blooming, is the time to commence to 
feed, this is, of course, providing they are 
in such a state as to require water. T always 


start with a stimulant made from natural ~ 


manures, and find that on light soil nothing 
equals cow manure, although almost any 
manure with ammonia in it is very suit- 
able. After one or two waterings with 
this, if the plants are still able to take more, 
so far as moisture is concerned, give them 
stronger doses and extend the watering 
farther from. the main stem, not forgetting 
to water well underneath the plant, as the 
foliage sheds the rain, so that the soil near 
the stem. remains perfectly dry. 

As the first large flowers will now be 
opening, dahlias will need a good deal of 
feeding to satisfy them; 1b is, indeed, sus- 
prising what a healthy dahlia plant will. 
consume in the way of manures, and it: is 


probably this very fact that leads many 


amateurs with but few plants to pour an. 
excessive amount of liquid manure round, 
with the result that overlarge buds are 
formed, and when these open the flowers 
are found to be deformed, and divided into 
several centres. This extreme, however, 
need not be approached. Every time the 
dahlias need water, possibly two or even 
three times a week, some sort of manure 
should be given in it, and after the firsti 
waterings with natural manures, artificials 
may be used. Two gallons of water is a 


very fair amount to give each plant if at 


all dry, mere surface sprinklings being 
useless. Vary the diet, and when the 
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flowers seem. to needa little extra stimulant 
give:a dose of sulphate of ammonia. This 
latter, however, needs care, agit is’ very 
strong, though an excellent manure for 
filing out flowers ‘and stimulating the 
plant. 

It is certainly much. easier to feed dah- 
lias in comparatively dry weather than. im 
wet, but should it be wet, the plants may 
stilt rieed feeding in some degree, and the 
only way to do it is to sprinkle the dry 
manure on the surface of the soil and. let: it, 
wash in with the rain. Horse manure 
spread all over the ground is as good as 
anything in a wet season, as the goodness 
can filter down to’the roots. On the other 
hand, the plants will grow so much more 
foliage, and be enabled to get so much out 
ef the soil in wet weather, that it is not 


necessary to feed to anything like the ex- 


tent that is needed in summers like we have 
had for several years past. One thing is 
worthy of note, and that is not to delay 
feeding dahlias till a few days before fine 
flowers are wanted, and then begin to tny 
to rush out fine, deep blooms. The feed 
ing must commence early, 1.¢., when the 
buds are forming; heavy feeding when a 


flowers is ready to open may have the effect 


of pushing out a larger flower by length- 
ening the petals, but if the bud has not 
the required number of florets in it, a 
poor flower will result. 

In making these few remarks, I may 
mention that, the strength of the stimulants 
used must be governed by the grossness of 
the plants, and the habits of the individual 
varieties, bub in these matters the judg- 
ment of the growers must be brought into. 
play. 

J. HS. 


The Orchard. 
OPERATIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


—— 


Operations for this month will keep the 
orchardist busy in body and mind, His body 
will have good exercise in keeping the cultivator- 
going amongst the portions of the ground where 
the trees are young. Irrigation is out of the 
question in most places, and the cultivator must 
he kept going to help the dry ground to retain 
what moisture it can underneath. His mind 
will be much exercised upon the return he wilt 
get from his frnif as the result of his years 
labor. Marketing is where a large numbor of 
fruitgrowers fail. 'They know how to get the 


fruit, but how to dispose of it is a phase of the 


pusiness where they lack training. This is diffi— 
cult to understand, and some day gardeners will 
perhaps rise to the fact that the business part of 
an orchard is very essential to profit and shou'd 
be learned early. fn tho first place every fruit 
should ke handled with the same care as eggs. 
There is a lot to Jearn in that, especially with the 
softer fruits. Sellers should know that fruit 
handled like coal will not find buyers. The 
second lesson is in grading and packing. The de- 
tails of making fruit ready for market seem to 
take a lob of time, but there is more money in if; 
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than will pay for the extra care bestowed upon 
it. Then the storing. It is just as necessary to 
-store fruit carefully as it is to handle it care- 
fully. A wise man will only need the hint to 
keep in his store what he cannot sell in the 
market. 

Now regarding the summer treatment of trees 
Mr. Luffman has some very instructive rmarks to 
make in the “ Victorian Journal,’ and we qnote 

hem at length, ; 

Fruit trees of all kinds yield the best 
‘average crops where their branches are 
thinned, stopped, or otherwise dealt with 
from year to year, Auy cutting done whilst 
‘the head is leafless or making no visible 
movement tends to strengthen the tree, by 
reason of the same amonnt of root action 
-as formerly expending its energy on & 
smaller number of branches. Further, new 
buds are possessed of greater energy than 
old ones, hence where sap foroes their de- 
velopment clean and direct channels are 
made for the passage of sap. 

_ The amount of sap circulating in spring 
-and summer, its character and distribntion, 
as seen by the even or uneven growth of 
leaves and new wood, determines how far a 
tree may be thinned and stopped. 

In every orchard of size, trees of various 
form, age, and ‘condition exist, aud no uni- 
form way of pruning at any season may be 
adopted. Nor should pruning be carried 
out during one particular month, but always 
according to the year and the individual 

capacity and demands of each tree. Irre- 
spective of species or variety, where 
branches are far apart, little or no thinning 
-of the leaves and young wood is necessary 
in summer, as over exposure tends to burn 
both foliage and bark, devitalise the sap, 
“dwarf and injure the quality of the fruit, 
and shorten the profitable life of the tree. 
-Summer pruning is therefore most beneficial 
when carried out on strong trees, which 
have their main and secondary branches 
-excessively crowded, and which provide in- 
‘sufficient light and air in motion to secure 
‘proper leaf development, and ripening of 
the leaf-yielding wood. 

Wherever trees of any kind are old and 
hard of bark, growing in exposed and 
hungry soils, or stagnant from any other 
cause, their leaves should not be reduced in 
number during the summer season. Summer 
pruning is helpful and most necessary to 
the young and the strong, since in the 
strong it takes away such surplus growth as 
would interfere with the desired form, and 
encourages growth to fill up parts which 
might otherwise remain bare and profitless, 

It is possible to prune trees in winter 
only, and secure an even distribution of 
foliage and fruit, but it is invariably much 
more economical and sure to prune at both 
seasons, since the tree can be kept under 
control more by frequeut than infrequent 
handling. Further, summer pruning pre- 
vents labor of hand, and waste of energy 
on the part of the tree, whilst winter work 
invariably increases labor of hand, and 
adds to the unfruitfulness of the tree, that 
is, if not supported by summer work. 

Summer work on trees may be carried 
out from the time leaves push out until they 
show signs of maturity in early autumn. 

Between these periods all the new wood 
of the year will be made. Fruit is borne on 
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New or comparatively new wood only, and 
the size, chemical nature and general health 
of the leaf determines the nature of the bond 
it will furnish. To keep trees growing new 
leaves must be constantly unfolding, as 
wood doos not extend atter a leaf reaches 
tnaturity, so that where we desire to extend 
the size and vigor of young trees, they 
should not, as they would, be checked by 
summer pruuing., Only in early spring and 
summer is it necessary to deal with young 
trees——rubbing off any buds which unfold 
in bad positions, as on the stem, or below 
Where the main branshes are desired, and a 
little later taking out the point of any extra 
stray shoot, so as to ensure an equal growth 
to its neighbors 

Lo persistently pinch and stop young 
trees in summer shows complete ignorance 
of their wants, and must ever prove a mis- 
fortune to their owners. - ; 

‘Phe more leaves a plant can make and 
maintain the more it will.grow, and growth 
is all that is desired of the young and un- 
developed tree. In a general way trees re- 
quire hard winter pruning, and a little 
Spring and early. summer work in the way 
of thinning and stopping up to their third 
year. After this, if decidedly strong, they 
will require Jess cutting in winter, and this 
chiefly in the direction of spacing the 
branches to’ provide for the lighter fruit 
yielding wood, and in spring and early 
summer such thinning as will provide space 
and full development of the requisite light 
wood. On the other hand where a tree is 
weak, little or no spring or summer work is 
done, since every leaf is wauted to help on 
the circulation of the sap, without which 
the tree cannot survive long. 

As trees come near to the bearing size 
they demand more careful and frequent 
treatment in summer. An even crop of 
weil formed, perfectly healthy, and well 
ripened leaves is, required of sll trees 
before they can yield even and good quality 
crops of frutt, Rapes 

do get the best average results summer 
pruning should ‘be practised at three 
periods. In spring and early summer to 
sweep away any excessive buds or shoots, 
which would, if allowed to stand, choke the 
desired leaves and the buds expected of 
them. Later on—in December and January 
—according to season, region, and vigor of 
trees, more thinning will be beneficial, and 
also the stopping of stray shoots, or in the 
case of the apple .converting shoots into 
spurs, since this check during the hottest 
period of the year invariably suspends the 
circulation of the sap, changes it chemi- 
cally, puts additional pressure on the light 
wood which has been left, and thereby 
forces a weak new growth, which more ripe 
in nature than the earlier growth, forms 
flower buds where dormant or active wood 
buds would otherwise appear. 

Where spurs are made, a leaf or two 
must always remain at their ends, otherwise 


_ they will die through the sap having no 
power of rising toa leafless and budless 


point. 

Towards autumn, normally in March and 
April, healthy bearing trees make more 
growth, which, if allowed to stand, over- 
whelms the leaves and buds made earlier in 
the year. : 


Lata summer growth should therefore be 
removed outright trom all mature trees, for 


it works injury in many ways. In the first: 
place the main crop of leaves must have 
room to vipen themselves and the wood 
whence they spring. Next, the late growtl 
if allowed to stand adulterates and weakens 
the eap, so that flower buds are less liable 
to come perfect and develop fruit, aud fur-— 
ther, the action of the root is disturbed ta 
the extent that it has less power of supply— 
ing the class of sap to which fruit looks for 
sustenance and support. 

Many points in connection with summer 
pruning are not stated here, but enough has 
been said to indicate the principles involved, 
and to afford an approximate guide to those 
who have any natural eapacity for doing 
the work. 


Vegetable Garden. 


OPERATIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Unless water is plentiful it is a very diffi- 
cult matter to keep up a vegetable supply 
at this season. Frequent hoeing will save 
a deal of watering, and keep plants grow- 
ing tillrain comes. ; 

As soon as crops of peas, ete., are - 
gathered, the ground should be deeply 
worked and.manured for the reception af 
other crops. 

Cabbage and cauliflower plants may be 
set out, giving sufficient water to ‘‘ settle’” 
the soil round the young plants. ‘ Harly 
Kelipse” is the cauliflower grown by most 
of the market gardeners. . ‘‘ Late Eclipse™™ 
is the latest planted, and some growers 
have an intermediate variety, a cross be— 
tween the early and late. 

Where the caterpillar of the cabbuge 
moth is troublesome the plants should be 
sprayed with Paris green | oz, new lime B 
Ib., 10 gallons water, = 

Sowings of cabbage and cauliflower seeds 
may be made for succession. ascot 

Planting may be made of early potatoes 
for an autumn crop. 


A FUNGUS PARASITE ON THE 
CODLIN MOTH. 


[By D. McAxriyg. | 

Early in October, when carrying out 
spraying experiments in Mr. A. F. Thiele’s 
orchard, at Doncaster, that grower called 
my attention to the fact that numerous 
codlin moth grubs were being killed by a 
white fungus that enveloped them. He 
calculated that as many as 90 per cent. 
were destroyed in this way, and considered 
the disease to be of the nature of an epi-— 
demic. The zinc bands around the tree- 
truaks were being removed and examined 
at the time of my visit, and I obtained & 
number of dead specimens in order to exa- 
mine the fungus which appeared as a dense,. 
woolly covering around the bodies of ther 
larvae. In some cases the fungus grew out 
from the body in the form of slender stalks, 
expanding at the free end, and in one in~ 


tance three such stalks ‘were observed 
wbout 10 millimetre* high, and ending in a 
“lub with a white mealy covering. On 
‘*xamining this white material under the 
gnicroscope, it was found to be a mass of 
fungus filaments, with numerous projecting 
Penicillium-like bodies, bearing innumer- 
‘wble spores or conidia, as they are techni- 
wally ‘called, which was the cause of the 
“‘mealy appearance. The dense, white mould 
‘lirectly covering the grub did not show at 
this stage any of the reproductive bodies. 
Several of the giubs were placed in damp 
‘chambers, not, however, so moist as to en- 
“*eourage the growth of other fungi, and in 
sabout five days there was a profuse develop- 
went of conidia. The fungus might either 
‘be chalky-white or ochraceous, or a mixture 
“of both, but the conidia produced in each 
‘ase were the same, showing that the 
fungus varied in its color. At various 
points, short, thread-like stalks were pro- 
aluced, and it was soon decided that the 
«conidia might either be produced at the 
tips of these stalks, or directly from the 
4ungus filaments enveloping the body. 
Here, then, was an undoubted fungus 
ajtacking the codlin moth grubs and 
destroying them at the stage when they 
were about to pass into the chrysalis form. 
At was also found to be capable of repro- 
@lucing itself freely, and thus a means of 
spreading the fungus was easily obtainable 
# it should be found practicable to destroy 
the codlin moth in the grub stage by this 
means, 


PRUVIOUS RECORDS OF PARASITIC FUNGI ON 
THE CODLIN MOTH, 


‘The codlin moth, like others of its class, 
‘has many natural enemies, and these have 
all received more or less attention at the 
‘hands of investigators. T. D. A, Cockerell} 
an ‘Preliminary Notes on the Codlin 
Moth,” has pointed out its natural enemies 
occurring in New Mexico, and these in- 
elude :—1, birds; 2, bats and other yerte- 
brate animals; 3, hymenopterous parasites ; 
3, a beetle larva; and 5, a parasitic fungus. 
Et is with the latter that we are more 


directly co.ce:ned, and covsidering the im- ~ 


portance of the subject, his remarks are 
quoted in full. 


“On November 4th, 1896,- two dead 


codlin moth pupae were found on a tree, 


both attacked by-a fungus. Later on, a 
worm was fuund in a mummified condition, 
its death aj parently the result of a fungus 
growth. Snll further search showed that a 
small percentage of the mature worms, and 
also of the pupae, perished in this way, but 
the disease was not prevalent enough to be 
of much importance. — 


“Tn April, 1897, in Mesilla, many worms 
which were kept in a bottle died from the 
attack of the same fungus, which had all 
the appearance of the celebrated chinch- bug 
fungus, Sporotrichum globuliferum. Speci- 


mens were sent to Dr. R. Thaxter for a 


critical opision, and he replied that the 
fungus seemed to him to be Sporotrichum 
glebuliferum.” 


* A millimetre is about 1-25 inch, 
* Bulletin 25, New Mexico, Agricultural Ex- 
@eriment Station, February, 1898. : 
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- “This is the first and only definite record 
that Iam aware of a: to the occurrence of 
@ parasitic fungus on the-codlin moth. 

~ In September, 1899, -Mr. Cock, orchard 
inspector, sent me dead grubs from the 
Castlemaine district, enveloped in fungus 
filaments, but since there was no fructifica- 
tion present, the fungus could not be deter- 
mined. ee 


NATURE CF THE FUN GUS FOUND IN VIOTORIA, 


The general characters of ‘the fungus 
have already been given, but a more 
detailed account will be necessary to settle 
its systematic position The fungus fila- 
ments, which are about 3 microns* broad, 
either directly envelop the body or grow out 
into compact, interwoven threads, forming 
a slender stalk often expanded at the free 
enc, and the upper two-thirds has a white, 
mealy covering composed of innumerable 
colorless conidia. Directly from the fila- 
ments, covering the body, or from the 
threads composing the stalk, there arise the 
conidia-bearers, which resemble those pre- 
sent in the common blue mould on rotting 
fruit, &c.—a Penicillium; that is to say, 
there is a long, slender filament, variously 
branched, often in whorls, and at the end 
of each there are flask-shaped basal cells or 
sterigmata, which bear the conidia in long 
chains. The conidia are colorless, sub- 
glucose, or, shortly oval, very minute— 
24x 14 microns. The characters are those 
of the mould known as Isaria, and the 
form agrees very closely with Isaria farinosa 
(Dicks.) Fe., or Mealy Isaria. 


USE OF 1HE FUNGUS AS AN INSECTICIDE. 


The question is often asked by growers 
and others, can natural enemies be used to 
keep down insect pests? Experiments have 
been carried cut to supply an answer to the 
question. The results of these experiments 
generally have been to show that only a 
limited amount: of relief can be expected 
from this source. There is no doubt that 
the method of pitting nature against itself 
is a most economical one, and that most 
satisfactory results might be expected from 
it, but it would appear that we have not 
yet learned how to apply these natual reme- 
dies tothe best advantage. For example, 
Cockerell found that the Mexican fungus 
worked great destruction among the grubs 
in the damp atmosphere of a bottle, which 
contained some wormy apples; but out in 
the orchard its effects were inconsiderable, 
and he adds the remark—‘ There is no 
hope that it will ever prove efficacious in 
our dry climate. Although the fungus 
dealt with was supposed to be Sporotrichum 
globuliferum, yet it is sufficiently allied to 
ours to render the results generally appli- 
cable. However, there are also experiments 
to fall back upon, in which this identical 
fungus was used, though on other insects. 
R. H. Pettit} connected with the Cornell 
University Agricultural Station, experi- 
mented with the Mealy Isaria on a number 


of different grubs, and the results were very 


unsatisfactory. 
* A micron is approximately 1-250000 of an inch. 
7 Studies in Artificial Cultures of Entomo- 
genous Fungi. Bulletin 97, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experimental Station, J uly, 1895, 
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White grubs, the larvae of Lachnosterna, 


“were dusted with conidia, and after four 


months no trace of the fungus was visible. 
Although most of the specimens died, they 
showed no trace of the fungus. Again, 15 
specimens of the larvae of Pieris rapae 
were dusted with conidia, andin about 20 
days the adult insects emerged. However, 
a certain measure of success attended a. 
third experiment. Seven specimens of tho- 
common brown and black caterpillar Pyrr- 
harctia isabella were infected by fastening 
the conidia with white of egg, by means of 
a brush. After 20 days, all but two were 
attacked by the fungus, and ‘of the five 
attacked, four were dead, curled up and 
covered moré or less densely with a. thick 
cottony mass of mycelium, most prominent 
on the ventral side.” 

The. chinch-bug fungus and the locust 
fungus are now both pretty well known, 
and the success of their application seems. 
to be so dependent on the weather condi- 
tiows that the results naturally vary. In the 
Year Book of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1401, Dr. Howard, 
Government Untomologist, has an article 
on ‘‘ Experimental work with Fungus Dis- 
eases of Grasshoppers,” and he comes to 
the conclusion that ‘‘ the results are definite 
enough to induce still further investigation, 
which will be carried on during the summer 
of 1902, but the results obtained so far do 
not justify very sanguine hopes.” He 
notices that the work done in Victoria by 
Mr. French, the Government Entomologist, 
seems to haye been very successful with the 
Mucor locust fungus. In the Year Book for 
1902, just come to hand, experiments on an 
extensive scale to give the South African 
grasshopper fungus a thorough and prac- 
tical test’ are recorded. There have been 
some successes, but the general summing 
up is not favorable. ‘It now seems pro- 
bable that very great reliance cannot be 
placed on this fungus disease. Lither it 
does not work with our grasshoppers as 
readily as it does with the South African 
locust, or our climate makes our species of 
grasshopper more resistant or the fungus 
less operative.” 

CONCLUSION. 

The parasitic fungus on the codlin moth 
larva is easily propagated, and the spores 
are readily produced. The spores may be 
sprayed in water, at the same time as other 
spraying mixtures are applied alongside, — 
and the results of both noted and com- 
pared. If by this means an epidemic could 
be spread among the grubs, so as to effec- 
tually reduce their numbers, it would be @ 
simple way of dealing with the pest. It 
would seem, however, that it is only in cer- 
tain seasons and in certain localities that 
the fungus is produced in sufficient abun- 
kance to produce noteworthy results, and it 
could only be used at present as an addition 
to, and not a substitute for, other means 
which have proved themselves to be more 
or less effectual —“ Journal of Agriculture 
of Victoria.” 


Green fly frequently makes its appear- 
ance on young rose shoots. Spray with 
kerosene emulsion. For mildew, dust the 
foliage with sulphur in the mornings while 
the dew is on the plants. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


A Subscriber.—Will you kindly tell me 
if double flowering Stocks produce seed on 
their own stem. I had always understood 
that the double flowers were obtained from 
seeds saved from fnll petalled and extra 
fine single specimens; but I was given 
some seed the other day certified to be from 
the double stock plant itself. I should be 
greatly obliged if you would settle this 
question in your correspondence column. 

The double flowers of Stocks never seed, 
occasionally get seed from a semi-double 
flower which appears to one as a double 
stock. The best double seed is procured 
from a‘single stock fertilised from the 
pollen of a double flower. 
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OPERATIONS FOR MARCH. 


By W. S. Casrepeny: 


March is an important time for the gar- 
dener for there will be many matters to 
attend to, and work prepared now will haye 
a great deal to do with the subsequent 
beauty of the garden. 

First of all, there are the bulbs to plant, 
and the earlier this ig done the better, and 
the greater chance they will have to make 
roots before the flowering season begins. 

. Now is the time to plant Daffodils and 
Wareissi of all kinds, Crocuses, «Tulips, 
Showdrops, Snowflakes, Anemones, Ranun- 
culuses, Ixias, Babianas, Sparaxs, the 
beautiful Watsonia O’Brieni, and other 
kinds of Watsonia, as well as many other 
handsome and interesting bulbs. The 
general rule for depth of planting is to 
plant as deep as the diameter of the bulbs 
—that is, if a bulb measure an inch across, 
plant it an inch deep, and so on; but where 
the soil is of a dry or sandy nature the 
bulbs should be planted rather deeper 


If the soil is of a satisfactory condition 
and not dry plant out Violets, Primroses, 
Cowslips, Pansies, Polyanthus, Daisies, 
Carnations, Phlox Drummondi, and any 
other hardy plants that can be obtained. 
Get the best kinds of Violets, and for warm 
places plant only the single flowering kinds, 
because, except under very favorable con- 
ditions, the double varieties are not likely 
to succeed. — 

Sow all sorts of hardy annuals, and also 
seeds of perennials; but the sowing had 
better take place after the middle of the 
month. 

At the end of the month make ready for 
planting cuttings of Roses and other plants, 
for during April cuttings are. far more 
likely to strike roots than during the— 
winter. 

Prepare for the planting of evergreens. 


A PICTURE FOR AUTUMN, . 
Plant a Virginian Creeper, the old non- 
clinging sort, at the foot of a Willow Tree, 
and allow it to have:its*way among the 
Willow branches. Unless the experiment 
turns out differently from one that I have 
in mind, a very pretty effect should be 
given in autumn,° when the leaves of the 
Willow and those of the Virginian Creeper 
turn yéllow and red respectively. The light 
open growth of the Willow is especially 
suited to the advantageous display of the 
Ampelopsis growth and leafage, while’ the 
root conditions that suit the former cause 

the latter to thrive amazingly —E.J.C. 


WATERING SEEDLINGS—A NOVEL 
oo DADE. ca 
A simple experiment which T have lately: 
tried here may be of interest to your read- 
ers. Ido not know if the idea is new to you, 
it is so to me. J placed a board across a 


- greenhouse tank nearly full of water, and 


on this board placed two flower pots (48’s) 
containing an ordinary compost, with 
broken crocks, &c., at bottom as usual. 
Into one of these I inserted the ends of two 
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pieces of flat lampwick, about an inch wide, 
close against the side of the pot and ex- 
tending to the bottom inside—i.e., between 
the compost and the pet. The other ends 
of these two pieces of wick simply dipped 
into. the water. In the second pot I used 
no wick. This was done three or four weeks 
ago, and during the whole of this time the 
contents of the pots in which the wicky are 
used has been uniformly quite moist) (too 
moist for most things), while the compost 
in the other pot is absolutely dry. I have 
not proceeded further in the matter as 


yet, but am well satisfied with the result so ~ 


far. The method appears to me to be of 
wide and useful application, especially for 
such purposes as thaii of raising Ferns from 
spores, where it is so important that the 
spores should be undisturbed by the some- 
what violent process of watering. The de- 
gree of moisture to be attained under the 
above method admits of perfect control, 
and is uniform and constant day and night. 
The number and size of the wicks may be 
varied at will. There is also a practical 
guarantee that the water thus taken up 
from the wick by the compost is of the same 
temperature as the surrounding air. There 
are also an obvious saying of time and 
avoidance of any evil consequences arising 
from neglect. It will be seen that it is 
desirable to keep the tank fairly full of 
water, so that the height to which the 
water must be raised by ‘the wicks shall be 
2s small as possible. 
Hovston Srewarr. 
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COLEUSES. 


These plants are valued on account of 
their bold and striking foliage, and either 
for table decoration or for interspersing 
amongst groups in a conservatory they add 
2 brilliancy that few other plants: equal. 
To the amateur the method of keeping old 
plants through the winter in the warmest 
part. of the house with a view to propagat- 
ing from them in spring is often. attended 
with disappointment, for it frequently oc- 
curs that just when cuttings are wanted 
the plants themselves aire in. a weakly con- 
dition ; it is therefore much better where 
only a few specimens are wanted, to resort. 
to the method of raising plants from: seed, 
The additional warmth to be found ina 
striking pit is just the place for them, and 
light loam and leaf mould with which 
silver sand has been mixed: make a desir- 
able compost. Young seedlings must: be 
potted on singly as soon as the second 
leaves have appeared, and. further repot- 
tings must not be delayed. ‘An addition 
to the soil of well-rotted cow manure will 
benefit them considerably. If possible a 
minimum temperature of 65 deg. should 
be maintained, and a humid atmosphere 
suits them admirably; this is the reason 
why they are so frequently recommended 


to be grown in houses where Cucumbers _ 


are cultivated, owing to the warm and 
moist conditions which these obtain. To 
sum up, to have Coleuses im perfection they 
should not receive a check, but be encour- 


aged to grow, and no better house can be 
selected for them than. a Cucumber house. 
It is the “express culture” and. utilising the 
sun’s rays by placing the pots on a shelf 
near the glass that enable one to obtain 
specimens with highly coloured foliage.— 
Linderslea. 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 


Having grown seedling Carnations for a 
few years with some success, I think that 
the following method of culture may be 
of interest to others who are desirous of 
cultivating these fascinating flowers. Pro- 
cure seeds from a reliable source. Moder- 
ate sized boxes, measuring about 14 by 10 
inches, will be found convenient to use. 
One inch or more of. crocks or cinders 
should be placed in the bottom and covered 
with leaves or moss to prevent the soil run- 
ning down among the drainage. The com- 
post, which should be prepared a week or 
two beforehand, may consist of 2 parts 
loam, | part of leaf mould, and 1 of sand, 
and should nearly fill the box; now press 
the soil lightly with a flat piece of board 
or metal, and, unless it is already suffici- 
ently moist, stand the box in water for a 
little while. 

Sow the seed thinly in rows about 2 
inches apart and cover with about  one- 
eighth inch of fine sandy soil. Now place 
a shect of glass over the box and remove 
to a warm frame or greenhouse, shading 
the box from strong sun. Tilt the’ glass 
frequently to admit air, for if air is not ad- 
mitted a white fungus is apt to appear on 
the surface and kill the seedlings when 
they appear.’ When the seedlings are 
through, put the box. close to the glass and 
gradually accustom the seedlings to full 
exposure to light and air. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to have a frame or green- 
house to raise the plants. If neither of 
these conveniences is at hand, place the 
box in a warm, sunny place, and bringing 
it under cover at night. As the seed. was 
sown thinly, pricking out of the young 
seedlings into other boxes is not necessary. 
Bring the seedlings that! were sown under 
glass into the open. air. When they are 
hardened, plant them out in a nursery bed 
about 6 inches apart each way; it will be 
advisable to shade them for ai few days un- 
til they are established. 

Tn the autumn. a piece of ground in a 
sunny position should be prepared for the 
plants. If the ground is already suflici- 
ently manured only a light dressing of 
wood ashes, but earth, or burnt refuse of 
any description will be necessary ; but if 


the soil is poor a dressing of well rotted 


manure should be added, and if the soil 
is stiff some newly slaked lime must be dug 
in. Remove the plants from the nursery 
bed and plant in the prepared ground in 
rows about 2 feet asunder, so ag to allow 
plenty of room for walking between the 
rows. The distance between the plants in 
the rows will vary according to their size. 
When the flower stems rise, drive in a 
stake at each end of the rows, stretching 
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between them cocoanut cord, whichl baz 
been seasoned or previously wetted; to this 
cord tie the shoots—-this plan will obviate 
the necessity for having sticks. As the 
growth advances another cord or twe 
should be tied above the other. In dry 
weather the plants may be lightly mulehed 
and a few inches of earth dug from be~ 
tween the rows spread over the muleb; 
this also prepares the plants (af they are 
worth it) for layering in the autumn. By 
this means of cultivation I have had x 
plant produce nearly two hundred blooms 
and dozens of layers. 


HEDGING. 


While walls and fences have valuabie 
qualities of their own, a great deal can he 
said in favour of surrounding the gardex 
with hedges—the eye is pleased by the pre- 
ponderance of green, the floral colours: 
show up to best advantage against it, the 
hedge can be supplemented by a wire-net- 
ting fence if dogs are likely to enter 
through it, while the free pasaage of amr 
will in most situations be advantageous te 
the health of the flower and vegetable: 
crops within. 

Suppose the garden to adjoin a field ium 
which cattle are allowed, the best decidu— 
ous hedge will be one of Quick or Haw- 
thorn, which the animals will not eati: the 
best evergreen one of Holly. Of course,. 
Hoily grows slowly, but time is saved 14 
bushy plants are put in, as these will net. 
need topping to induce thick bottoms 
growth. The young trees should be set 
half yard apart, or rather less, and ought 
to be about 18 inches high when planted 
The ordinary soil adjoining grass land. wilk 
do, but heavy clay should be lightened by 
an admixture of sandy road’ soil, as Hollies: 


‘love sand, and are often seen at their best 


growing out of dry banks. Only trimming: 
into shape afterwards will be necessary un- 
less the base of the young hedge looks: 
bare; in that case the trees should be welk 
topped either in April or September. 

A Quick hedge grows on an average 2 
foot a year, and should last a century at 
least. Having obtained good, young, once 
transplanted Quicks, place them 4 inches. 
apart in. a single row, or 6 inches apart for 
a double one. A trench a spade deep 
should be enough for the roots, which, will - 
be about 6 inches long, and the more fib- 
rous the better. Cover in with sifted soik 
and tread firmly. In the autumn the hedge 
should be clipped back to within at least 
1 foot. from the base, the side shoots bemg 
cut also; if allowed to grow tall tea 


rapidly, it will be thin and bare at the 
base. Sometimes as many as three clip-_ 
pings yearly are necessary, sometimes 


scarcely any—all depends upon the nature 
of the young Hawthorns when first plax— 
ted. It is well to mulch the roots with, old 
manure, and to often stir up the surface 
soil round about, and no weeds should he 
tolerated near. 

A hedge of the Portugal Laurel (Cerasus 
Lusitanicus) is out of place at the back of 
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a flower or vegetable border, but is most 
giseful round stables, barns, manure pits, 
or other outbuildings, as a screen about 
the kitchen door and tradesmen’s entrance, 
at the junction of a path with a roadway, 
or adjoining turf, or to make private the 
back garden by standing at the side of the 
house parallel with the street. Plant in 
shade or sunshine, using two bushy plants 
in cach yard, or three smaller ones; add 
farmyard manure to the soil in the tap spit 
of the trench, and road grit if much elay is 
visible. Give a mulch of stable manure 
after planting. Prune closely, using a knife 
ar hand shears, so that only branches and 
twigs are cut, but the leaves are unmuti- 
lated. A Laurel hedge grows very fast, 
and so does one of the attractive evergreen 
Thuya Lobbii—indeed, it is claimed. for 
this that it exceeds all other subjects in 
the matter of speed. 

During summer its vivid green forms a 
delightful background to ow flowers, and 
the foliage becomes bronzed in autumn. 
The growth is always thick, yet sometimes 
shoots nearly one yard high are formed in 
onc season, the plants starting away mer- 
rily at once. All varieties of Arbor-Vitz 
like a good deep loamy soil, and hedges 
can be made of Thuyas gigantea, Occiden- 
talis, and Orientalis. T. Lobbii will make 
a very high hedge, of as great. breadth or 
narrowness as desired, but to form a really 
marrow one (an advantage in some posi- 
tions) early and frequent clipping will be 
needed. 

_ A Yew hedge; such as thos2in which our 
4crefathers used to delight, must never be 
made where cattle can reach it. Planting 
may be done in ground trenched three 
spits deep, putting 18-inch trees only 12 
inches apart, or those of 4 or 5 feet in 
height about 2 feet apart. While Yew 
hedges often attain to an enormous 


“breadth, as we all know, there is no reason 


why they should not’ be as narrow as 12 
apches; all depends upon early and con- 
stant attention to pruning. The gold and 
silver Yews make really handsome and un- 
common hedges, but it should always be 
berne in mind that the leaves, whether 
young or old, are poisonous. Taxus baceata 
fructu luteo is a yellow berried variety. 


“MM. Hawthorne. 


HARDY: PERENNIALS FROM SEED. 


In my wanderings among gardening ac- 


~quaintances it has often struck me how 


very few raise perennials from seed. They 


"may perhaps raise some Aquilegias, but go 


no farther. They will pay sixpence or a 
shilling for a plant, when from a packet of 
seeds one may in due time obtain twenty 


~ or thirty; and there always seems to me 


‘such an interest in raising ones plants from 
seeds and watching the unfolding: of the 
first flowers. I sow my seeds in boxes with 
2 or 3 inches of broken pot at the bottom, 
and above this a mixture of leaf mould, 
sand, and loam; on this when damp the 
sceds are scattered very thinly, andef large, 
covered with soil ; if small, with damp moss. 
The boxes are placed in a frame, shaded 
from the sun, and when the seeds have ger- 


minated they are kept close to the glass. 
After a few leaves have formed, the plants 
ars pricked out into boxes and stood out- 
side, shading from hot sun. They can then 
be planted in beds. In winter it is advis- 
able to cover with heht litter or put in a 
frame. The following year they will 
flower, and can then be left in their per- 
manent positions. In this way I have 
raised Polyanthus, Morina longifolia, In- 
earvillea Delavayi, Chelone barbata, Cen- 
taureas, and Erigeron roseus, and this year 
I hope to raise many more. Any who at- 
tempt to raise perennials from seed will 
be amply rewarded for their trouble. 
LOBELTAS FROM SEEDS. 

Many gardeners prefer to “propagate 
their stock of Lobelia plants from a, few 
old ones which have been wintered in. pots 
or boxes; others depend entirely upon 
seedlings and do not trouble to keep old 
plants. Very often the latter are lost 
through damp, then seedlings are accept- 
abie to those persons who do not, as a 
rule, use them. Es . ess 

I think that seedlings are being used 
more extensively every year, and I am 
quite sure that it is a step in the right 
path, because the .selection of strains ts 

-now very carefully done, and. I have 
proved this’ to be the case during the past 
ten or twelve seasons. I now almost en- 
tirely depend upon seedlings for my stock 
of plants, and find that very few—not 
more than 3 per cent.—grow stragely ; the 
compact habit and the intense blue. of the 
flowers of a good strain make spring-raised 
seedlings very desirable. 

Whether the number of plants required 


* be few or many. they are soon obtained 


when the seeds are sown and the resultant 
seedlings treated properly. “Sow the seeds 
in pans or large pots; they are more stit- 
able than boxes. There must be a constant 
moisture surrounding the sééd-pan, but the 
young plants should not be kept too damp 
or else many will quickly perish. 

Hollow shaped crocks placed over the 
holes in the pan and some small cinders 
covered with leaves make good drainage. 
Sandy soil which will remain. sweet for a 
long time is the best to use, and as the 
seeds are so small the surface of the soil 
should be slightly covered with fine clean 
sand. 

Small Lobelia seedlings, if grown too 
closely together while in the seed pan, will 
damp off wholesale mnless much care 1s 
observed in their-treatment, and sowing 
thickly is° a: very common \mistake made 
by gardeners. If the seeds are: scattered 

~on the soil about one-eightli! of am inch 
asunder the seedling: will have ample room 
to develop-until they are,advanced suffi- 
ciently to need transplanting. : 

Good seeds quickly. germinate ; ‘the soil 
should. be thoroughly moistened with 
water applied through a fine rosed water- 
ing-can, and allowed to dxain. for two hours 
before sowing the seeds; then lightly press 
them down with a piece of flat board, do 
‘not put any soil on them, and place the 
pan-in’ a warm frame which: can be dar- 
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kened. In three days’ time hundreds of 
young plants will be visible, and beth air 
and light must be gradually admitted to 


them so as to ensure sturdy growth. In- 
stead of applying water on the surface 
when the soi] becomes dry, soak the pan 
in. a pail’ of water, and the moment the’ 
surface soil begins to moisten take out the 
pan and put it on the stage to drain. 

Transplant the seedlings when they are 
quarter inch high, using fine soil and more: 
pans or boxes. From plant to plant allow 
a space of 1 inch, and keep them growing 
in a frame or house in a steady tempera: 
ture of about 60 dee. One more trans- 
planting should take place, this time put- 
ting out the plants in a cool frame at 2 
inches apart. In due time nice bushy 
tufts will be ready for mass planting or for 
the edging of the beds in the flower Lar: 
den, where the brightness of the deep blue 
varieties especially makes a charming con- 
trast to other colours.—Solent. 


BANKS TRANSFORMED. 

Tn country gardens more particularly is 
the need seen for taking in hand \banks, 
often near to the house and on either side 
carriage drives, &c. If neglected they 
quickly get into a bad state.’ If covered 
with turf it either becomes dried up or 
patchy, or, as is often the case, is neglected 
from want of cutting, because one cannot 
conveniently run the machine over it. 
Under all the circumstances, banks should 
come under cultivation to make the most. 
of them, as ‘by ‘planting what is suitable 
they may be made very effective. No tinie 
is better than the autumn in which to com- 
mence, and one should see to it that the 
soil as as deep as possible, and not, as is 
often the case, have bavks made up of all 
kinds of rubbish. Wallflowers, Canterbury 
Bells, Antirrhinumis, Foxgloves, Primroses. 
Tvies. in variety, are some of the Subjects 
which occur to one as suitable for plant— 
ing now, whilst in the spring Poppies, Ne- 
mophila, Mignonette, &c., may be sown. On 
shady banks Ferns may be made much of, 
and Tyies should be planted for an ede- 
Ang.—LEAHURST, . + 

EXHIBITING CARNATIONS. 


In the first place the flowers must be- 


well grown, and possess all the points that 


constitute excellence in a flower, viz., sub- 
stance, “smoothness of petal, ‘purity of 
ground colour, and rich and defined mark- 
ings. A flower lacking any of these quali- 
ties cannot: have.them added by dressing, 
the advantage of which is that one can Pobice 
out ‘soiled, “mismarked, or ragged petals 
and spread the others out so as to show no 
open space.” Again, where there are seve- 
ral overlapping petals, one has the chance 
to arrange them in their proper places, As 
long asit states in the schedule that dres- 
sing is allowed, it is no fault of the men 


“who dress their blooms if they” beat the 


men who do not. What are our raisers 
todo, with the. habitual bursters? - They 
cannot afford to place them all on the rub- 
bish heap. 


There is} no.doubt that all flowers, no 


ia) 
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matter to what class they belong, look 
better when exhibited as naturally as pos- 
sible. I have been to the midland show 
on four different occasions. It is, I sup- 
pose, the first show of its kind (Carnation 
and Picotee) in the land where the biooms 
are staged by the thousand in every con- 
ceivable form as button holes, sprays, bou- 
quets, table decorations, dressed and un- 
dressed, but the exhibits of Carnations 
that have impressed me most of all were 
the non-competitive exhibits put up by 
Mr. Tom Lord at Old Trafford three and 
four years ago. They were arranged three 
blooms of one variety in a vase with long 
stems, and a few buds and foliage. The 
flowers were dressed a little, and had very 
small cards to hold them in position. The 
cards, however, did not show. It was a 
superb exhibit, and formed an ideal object 
lesson how Carnations ought to be shown. 
‘The Gardener.” 


SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Have you ever seen a bed of Salpiglosses 
in bloom? My experience leads me to 
say that there are many who, whilst de- 
lighting in Petunias for bedding and vases 
and boxes, entirely overlook the beauty to 
be found in the Salpiglossis. Like Petu- 
nias, they are possessed of a straggling 
habit, and it is this informality, together 
with the beautiful funnel-shaped blossoms, 
that charms a first acquaintance with 
them. In one respect they are to be pre- 
ferred to Petunias, inasmuch as the blos- 
soms are borne on long stalks which are 
convenient for cutting, but they resemble 
Petunias in so far as they may be raised 
from seed sown in shallow pans, the seed- 
lings being pricked off and hardened pre- 
paratory to planting out. If you have 
never grow the Salpiglossis a trial wall 
convince you of its utility and beauty. 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS. 


Probably there are thousands of old 
plants of the above now apparently ti riving 
in many gardens, and the owners will be 
tempted to keep them for use during next 
summer in the same borders. The plants 
will not be entirely useless if retained, but 
they will most likely prove unsati:factory 
just when they are required at their best. 
The long, hollow stalks have not the vigor 
of younger and shorter ones, and they fail 
to continue blossoming in a satisfactory 
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manner after the spring of the year is 
passed. The withering away of the leaves 
and old stems is more rapid in hot weather, 
and especially is this the case when the soil 
is very rich in farmyard manures. In hard 
and somewhat poor ground the plants will 
live longer, but the flowers produced are 
very small. 

A stock of sturdy cuttings is a valuable 
asset where these plants are grown exten- 
sively for spring aud summer flowering in 
the pleasure garden. Scotland is a couutry 
where Pansies and Violas are largely 
grown. A head gardener once told me 
tbat, when he was a youth just beginning 
his gardening career, much consternation 
prevailed in a certain garden one morning 
after the usuai bedding plants had been put 
out in the flower garden; indeed the work 
had been finished the day previous, as a 
severe frost had occurred in the night and 
ruined the majority of the plants. Fourtu- 
nately the head gardener had fille, a num- 
ber of borders with Violas and Pansies, 
and, having a considerable number in re- 
serve, these took the place of those spoiled, 
and so constituted the main feature of the 
summer bedding that year So successful 
were they that for many years afterwards 
the ‘‘fill-gaps’” were mostly depended upon 
as summer bedding plants. 

In those days rooted cuttings were nearly” 
always put out; but now we may raise 
thousands of seedlings in spring which will 
answer the same purpose. and that, too, at 
a small outlay. I advise growers to cepend 
upon rooted cuttings and seedlings rather 
than old plants, especially where whole 
beds are occupied with the plants 

Pansies aud Violas certainly thrive best 
in a cool, rich soil. I have seen very 
striking beds of them growing iu almost 
pure sand, and that, too, under a hot sun. 
In these days the plants are chiefly grown 
to form a groundwork under taller subjects, 


such as Fuchsias, Liliums, Ivy-leaf Gera-- 


niums, and many other kinds. 

During the winter cuttings which were 
put in in autumn should be examined once 
each week and the soil gently pressed around 
them, and afterwards the surface lightly 
scratched over with a pointed stick. Every 
batch of seedlings should be examined in 
Spring, and it there are any amongst them 
which are throwing out runnere destroy 
such forthwith, as they will spoil the ap- 
pearance of the whole later on. A goed 
‘specimen should be compact and sturdy.— 
“The Gardener.” 


VIOLETS. 


Few flowers are more generally appre- 
ciated than the fragrant violets, and espe- 
cially are they beloved: in the dull days of 
winter and early spring. The time is now 
approaching when plants growing in the 
open. will have to be lifted and transplant- 
ed. Although the cultivation of violets 
is a simple matter, yet to ensure a supply 

- of fine flowers during winter requires some 
amount of preparation and attention ta 
various details throughout the year. 

The method of propagation usually prac- 
tised is thati of dividing the plants which 
have done duty for one winter. The young 


crowns, each having roots, are then planted 
on a prepared plot of ground in rows, and 
watered at the roots and overhead as oftem 
as necessary. Syringing should be perform— 
cd three or four times a day to promote 
quick root action, and a slight shade willl 
prove helpful to the newly planted crowns 
until they have established themselves. A 
border under the garden wall facing north 
is a capital place for the plants, as the sum 
does not then play upon them during the 
hottest part of the day. Frequent syring— 
ings are not only conducive to robusé. 
growth, but assist in. warding off attacks of 
that dreaded pest—-red spider. Weeds and@ 
runners must be kept down, and early 
flowers should also be assiduously picked 
off, or they will rob the plant of nutriments 
which should now be concentrated on the 
main crown. The soil I find suits violets 
well consists of two-fifths leaf-soil, two of 
good garden soil, and one is loam, adding 
some road-grit or river sand as thought 
necessary to make the whole porous. 
About 8 in. depth of soil is sufficient for 
the plants, but the latter should be brought 
as near the glass as possible without touch— 
ing it. Violets delight in abundance of ai 
and light, therefore abundance should be 
provided so far ay the state of the weather 
permits. 

Do not bury the violet: crowns, neither 
plant them so that they are set up above 
the ground. Afford sufficient room from 
plant to plant to allow of free development 
of the leafage, and to admit air and sun- 
shine. When planted give a good watering, 
and keep the structures close for a week 
or so, when air should be gradually admit~ 
ted until, finally, the lights may with ad- 
vantage be removed entirely on fine days 
and evenings. The aspect of the frames 
should be south or south-west, so that the 
maximum amount of light may be secured. 
Damp, foggy weather is very harmful te 
violets during winter, and great care musts 
be exercised in admitting air at such times, 
or the leaves will decay and the flowers 
will open imperfectly; at the same time, 
I do not advise keeping the fr2mes close, 
but air must: be cautiously admitted. 

A stimulant is highly beneficial to then 
during active growth, and this may be con~ 
tinued up to within a few days of lifting. 
With reference to suitable manures for 
them, I depend chiefly upon the drainings 
from. the farmyard, but an approved arti 
ficial fertiliser may be given occasionally, 
afterwards using only clear water for # 
few days. 

eGRASS GARDENS, 

The charms of bulbous flowers are never 
better exemplified than when the blooms 
are seen rising from the soft green tif and 
swaying in the slightest breeze that blows. 
Their popularisation for this purpose is 
largely due to the admirable manner im 
which they have been emploved in the 
betanic gardens in various parts of the 
country, notably at Kew, where the an: ual 
displays rank with the most beautiful horti- 
cultural features of the year; to tha splen- 
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did effects that the superintendents of our 
public parks and gardens have made, one 
of the finest London pictures being in Bat- 
tersea Park; and to the strenuous support 
that the system has received from such 
leading lights in the world of gardening as 
Miss Willmott, V.M.H, and Mr. William 
Robinson. These enthusiastic amateurs 
have put Daffodils in the turf of their 
estates in all cix:ctions, and the results are 
Deautiful beyond description in the spring 
of the year. 

It is, unfortunately, aot possible for every 
one of us to plant bulbs in the numbers 
that we see in the places adverted to in the 
preceding paragraph, for the simple reason 
that our gardens are not sufficiently large to 
allow of it. We may, however, all do a 
little in the right direction by utilising the 
bulbs which have been flowered~in yots, 
aud which are too frequently thrown away, 
fur positions in the grass where the ragged 
appearance created by the dying leaves of 
the bulbs and the coarse condition of grass 
coasequent upon neglect of cutting is not 
deemed too serious an eyesore. Herein lies 
the one disadvantage that accrues to. the 
cultivation of bulbs in grass, for it is im- 
perative that the foliage be left upon the 
plants until, having turned quite yellow, it 
has obviously fulfilled its functions and may 
be removed. ‘his process of perfect matu- 


ration, which is so essential to success, in-. 


volves delay in mowing, hence the undesir- 


THE 


ableness of planting bulbs immediately in: 


sight of windows, where the untidiness. 


would naturally be intolerable. 


Pasaing a short distance from the par-. 


terre, which is always kept trim and tidy, 


so as to be in harmouy with the external, 
appearance of the house, there will pro-. 


bably come a bend in the grass with a 
background of shrubs ‘and trees, and it is 
#rom just such spots as these that the 
greatest value can be derived in grass gar- 
dening, for the visitor treading the smooth 
turf will turn quite unexpectedly upon a 
picture of golden Daffodils or gorgeous 
‘Lulips, whose flowers, with their soft back- 


. 
‘X 


ground, will astonish'and delight him Le-~ 


yond measure. Here the long grass does 
not irritate by its unkempt appearance, but 
is gladly tolerated because it adds substan- 
tially in-producing one of the most charm- 
ing corners of the garden in spring, 

It bas already been said that the bulbs 
which have done a season of excellent ser- 
vice in the greenhouse are of the utmost 
velue for planting in grass, and, unfortu- 
natsly, some persons appear to think that 
because old bulbs are being utilised it be- 
eomes little more than a waste of valuable 
time to give care and thought to good and 
effective work. ‘This is not, however, the 
way to set about any gardening operation, 
oritis certain that failure in a greater or 
lesser degree will be the lot of the gar- 
dener. Success demands that each detail 
shall have proper attention, and grass gar- 
dening affords no exception to the rule. _ 

Lhe commonest error of all is that which 
vesults in the bulbs being planted in lines, 
and thus tends to bring the formality of the 
flower garden beyond its sphere, Straight 
janes or regular curves should be avoided, 
xud the planting must be so done as to 
zive the possible idea of natural growth, 
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This is by no means an easy thing to do, 
more especially where the amount of space 
available for the purpose is at all limited. 
The most satisfactory results have been 
found tc follow upon the studied neglect of 
any suspicion of a plan, and this is best en- 
sured by standing some little distance away 
from the place that is to be planted and, 
taking a good handful of bulbs, throwing 
vigorously so as to make them scatter as 
much as possible.: Or, as an excellent 
alternative, stand in the centre of the area 
and throw the handful of bulbs high above 
the head, giving the wrist a rotary 
motiun at the moment of ejection. In both 
cases the subsequent movements will be the 
game, and will consist of putting each bulb 
into the soil where it fell. } 

Some objection may be raised to this 
practice on the score-that there is a liability 
of many of the bulbs being lost through its 
adoption, but, as a matter of fact, the 
danger in this direction is slight, and if one 
or two do go astray it will not be a serious 
matter, as the varieties which are usually 
requisitioned for the purpose are not gene- 
rally the expensive ones, but rather those 
which can be bought very cheaply. Again, 
the shortness of the grass in autumn when 
the planting is done favors the ready find- 
ing of every bulb by an operator who exer-" 
cises a reasonable amount of care ia his 
work. Hine 

In the distribution of the bulbs in the 
Manner indicated, one has to take into con- 
sideration the ‘space at commend, and 
whether it is desired to have masses of one . 
kind or variety, or a mixture of as many as 
can be got together. There can scarcely 
be two opinions’ as 10 | which system will 
produce the more striking effects, and that 
is separate masses. But this means that a 
fairly extensive amount of room must be 
accorded, as two or three bulbs of a variety 
are apt to look somewhat forlorn in their 
splendid isolation. Let the determining 
factor, therefore, be size and nothing else, 
haying masses or mixtures just as the space 
will allow. If the latter is the only feasible 
plan, then mix Tulips, Crocuses, Snake’s 
Head Liles, and Daffodils in one basket, 
whence they may be drawn for distribution 
in handfuls that are as varied as they can 
be made without attempting anything in 
the way of selection. ~ 

The actual planting demands skill, care, 
and the use of proper tools. It is first of 
all necessary to cut out the piece of turf 
beneath the waiting bulb, and then to sub- 
stitute for the soil some sound loam if it is 
thought that the natural mould is at all 
poor. Next the bulb; or bulbs will be 
placed in position precisely as one would do 
were the work being carried out in the 
flower beds and borders. After the cover- 
ing of soil, new or old, as the case may be, 
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is put op, it only remains 
. piece of turf that 


“to replace the 
was removed betore the 
work may be said to be completed. The 
requisites are, then, & sharp turf cutter, a 
batrowload of prepared soil, and a cartload 
vf common sense, ‘which will ensure the re- 
sults being in all respects satisfactory to 
every one. It is somewhat tedious work 
certainly, but it will thorougly repay for all 
the time spent upon it. For those who 
would have a turf cutter and a soil excava- 
tor in the same tool there is~nothing to 
equal the admirable implement that has 
been invented by Barrs for this express 
purpose, as it is easy to handle and doves its 
work in a perfect manner.—‘‘ The Gar- 
dener.”’ 


AN ENGLISH BOG GARDEN. 


» 

Some twelve or fifteen years ago im a cor 
ner of the grounds at Wolseley was an un- 
tidy swamp, & disused pond, about a third 
of an acre in extent, surrounded by high 
banks, and beyond these by lofty trees and 
a few shrubs. The middle part was a re- 
gular swamp, overgrown with tall Nettles 
and common Sedges. In my childhood it 
can remember it used to be called the 
“Wilderness, and in the lofty Elms was a 
strong colony, of rooks; these, alas! have 
long since forsaken the spot. Many were 
the suggestions for converting this untidy 
spot into something more beautiful. Some 
suggested a rock garden, but there was too 
others the re-making of the 
pond, but there was already quite enough 
water, about the place, the River Trent 
flowing within a few yards of the house, 
and there being another fish pond close to 
it. At last I;happened to come across 
“Phe Wild Garden,’ and, after reading 
therein the charming descriptions of plants 
naturalised by brookside and in the bog 
garden, I formed the idea of converting 
this wilderness into a semi-wild bog gat- 
den. , 4) 

The first thing was to cut a winding 
ditch through the centre of the bog. and. 
this has ever'since been a running stream, 
bordered with Ferns and other plants, and 
another ditch round the outside of the 
swamp to drain it, with a rough pathway 
all round. and. one skirting the stream 
through the centre, and to construct. some 
rustic. wooden bridges over - the ditches. 
Then I planted several good clumps of 
Rhododendrons, a fair-sized clump of scar- 
let Dogwood, a few clusters of hardy Bam- 
boos, and a few shrubby Spireas.. I also 
planted with Azaleasa good-sized. mound, 
raised. from the soil out of the ditches. 
These formed the foundation for my bog 
garden, and between these clumps and on 
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each side of the ditches I planted numerous 
patches of herbaceous and bog plants. 
Many of the former were obtained from the 
thinning out of the herbaceous border, and 
many more of both these and the latter 
were procured from the different woods 
and swamps about, such as Ferns, the bril- 
liant Marsh Marigold, the common yellow 
Flags, Meadow Sweet, Loosestrife, some of 
the prettiest of the Sedges and Reeds, and 
many others. Then in the autumn I pur- 
chased several thousand bulbs, the banks 
being planted with Snowdrops, Winter 
Aconite, Snowflakes, Crocuses, Bluebells, 
Grape Hyacinths, Seillas, &e., whilst the 
sides of all the ditches were planted with 
Daffodils and Turk’s Cap Lilies. In the 
north-eastern corner, from which one en- 
ters into the bog garden, I made a rough 
rock garden, and this is covered with vari- 
ous kinds of Ferns, and here the Oak and 
Beech Ferns flourish and seem really “at 
home,” as also the Hart's Tongue and 
<everal other species. 

Of course, as I put in all sorts of plants 
and bulbs at first, regardless of their suit- 
ability for the situation, I had many fail- 
ures, and many died, but quite enough sur_ 
vived to encourage me to persevere, and 
gradually the untidy swamp assumed an 
appearance of beauty; and possibly now 
many would consider the bog garden the 
most interesting and beautiful part of the 
gardens. Many a plant which I have tried 
in vain to grow in the ordinary herbaceous 
garden here not only lives, but flourishes 
with scarcely any care. Phloxes, Delphi- 
niums, Monk’s Hoods, Asters, Day Lilies, 
Plantain Lilies, Torch Lilies, and, above 
all, the Trilliums or Wood Lilies, the Even- 
ing and other Primroses, all flourish here ; 
nor must I forget the Japanese Iris, or Tris 
Kepferi, which also does exceedingly welt. 
Early in February, just as the snow disap- 
pears, some of the banks are clothed in 
white by the Snowdrops, with here and 
there a bright patch of Winter Aconite. 
Then, following these, the other banks 


break out into a mass of various colors as. 


the Crocuses appear, and these again are 
succeeded by a mass of blue from the wild 
and Grape Hyacinths. Later on clumps of 
Tiger and Orange Lilies appear on these 
banks, then all along the ditches and other 
parts of the bog garden appear rows and 
groups of yellow Daffodils, followed by the 
Jonquils and Pheasant’s Eye Narcissi. In 
other parts are groups of Primulas, Cony- 
slips, Tulips, and the brilliant-colored 
Marsh Marigold. Then one of the most 
successful effects is when the mass of. Pri- 
mula japonica comes into bloom, this plant 
BEptatee like a common weed with flower- 


stalks 2 24 ft. high, and seeding itself in. all - 


directions, whilst amongst the scarlet Dog- 
wood the ground is covered with the pretty 
little pink Claytonia, with here and there 
clumps of the graceful Solomon’s Seal. The 
Ferns also luxuriate in the boggy, peaty 
soil; the common Lady Fern grows to a 
gigantic size, the Osmundas also, and the 
Onocleag, but, towering above all, the Os- 
trich-feather Fern (Struthiopteris ger- 
manica) here attains the extraordinary 


aR odandeon clumps. 
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height of over 6 ft. In July, amongst the 


: Fer ns, and in large groups near them, ap- 


pear gigantic white and spotted Foxgloves, 
forming, perhaps, one of the most, atriking 
effects of all, Then come the graceful 
feathery Spireas, the most beautiful of 
which to my mind is the crimson Spirea 
palmata, which grows ulxuriantly here. I 
must not omit to mention here the Califor- 
nian Saxifraga peltata, which lines one of 
the ditches in front of the Ferns, and grows 
nearly 5 ft. high, with its broad, tropical- 
looking leaves. I had great difficulty in 
establishing the Gunneras, but have suc- 
ceeded at last, and they form quite a pic- 
ture by the side of the stream in front of 
a tall group of Bamboos. In August some 
fine clumps of Phloxes and the Golden Rods 
produce some bright coloring, and, finally, 
in September and October, appear the 
Torch Liles, and some grand groups of 
Asters to finish up with. 

Almost every week the picture changes, 
and for ten months in the year some part 
is bright and gay with flowers, and, even 
in December and January, the scar let-bark- 
ed Dogwood gives a bright: and cheery 
effect, ‘contrasting with ithe dark green 
This garden is a 
source of continuous amusement and 
and, as I not only planned and constructed 
the whole, but also do all the work of re- 
planting and weeding myself, I look upon 
it far more than any other part of the gar- 
dens as especially my own garden. 

C. W. Wotsetey, “Gardening Illustrated.” 


AURICULAS. 


Auriculas may be divided into three 
classes—namely, alpine, border, and show. 
The two first are charming garden flowers, 
but the last can only be successfully culti- 
vated in pots. Alpine Auriculas are divid- 


ed again into two sections, those with grey” 


or white centres, and those with ‘yellow 
centres. A native of the high Alps, the 
Auricula is by nature a perfectly hardy 
plant. Old specimens of border varieties 
may be met with in gardens that have been 
undisturbed fox years, and have formed 
large tufts both on stiff clay soils and in a 
lighter and more porous staple. These old 
plants are best divided, lifting the entire 
clump carefully, shaking it free of soil, and 
parting each separate crown, which should 
at once be planted in fresh soil. In rais- 
ing from seed, this should be sown in boxes 
in the early spring in a gentle heat of 
about 50 deg. Good drainage should be 
provided, and over this fibrous loam and 
leaf-mould in equal proportions placed, the 
top inch of the compost being a mixture of 
leaf-mould and sand. When the seedlings 
are large enough to handle they should be 
pricked out and placed 2} in. apart in other 
boxes or pans, removed to the open air, and 
planted out in a partially shaded border 
after mid-summer. In scorching weather 


artificial shade is beneficial to the seedlings. 


These remarks apply to the alpine and 
border Auriculas, and not to the show 
varieties, which are always grown in pots. 

Every one who grows Auriculas should 
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raise plants annually from seed, for it is a 
sportive flower, and there is always a chance 
of raising seedlings that are far more beau- 
tiful than their parents, and in this man- 
ner strains may be immensely improved 
in the course of a few years. As bettex 
varieties are obtained, the washy, badly- 
coloured, or weak-habited plants should, be 
weeded out. What is required of a border 
or alpine Auricula is clear markings, 
bright color if a self, sturdy, erect stems, 
and free-flowering habit, and in these there 
is still room for further improvement HH 
careful cross-fertilization be practised 
Show Auriculas are divided into five see- 
tions—namely, selfs, white-edged, grey~ 
edged, green-edged, and fancies, the last 
section including flowers that, though: 
often pretty, may not be admitted inte 
any of the other four sections. The foliage: 
of the show Auricula is covered with x 
mealy substance, and portions of the flowers: 
with a white, floury powder. Thus the 
centre of the flower is yellow; this is sur~ 
rounded by a ring of farina, outside ef 
which is a ring of dark color, beyond which 
is an edging of green, grey, or white. This: 
outer edging is, in fact, a development of 
Jeaf-like properties in the petal. In the 

green-edged this is unpowdered, but in the 

grey- -edged and white-edged the green is 
covered with a, white powderi ing, the den- 

sity of which powdering constitutes the dif- 
ference between the white-cdged and the 
grey-edged sections. Alpine Auriculas are. 
destitute of powdery matter on their petals,. 
as are those of the border section, whieh: 

may be termed less refined alpine Aur 

culas. S. WL. F. 


ZONAL GERANIUMS. 

Skilful watering and thorough ventila 
tion are the two principal factors in the: 
successful cultivation of Zonals. Always: 
use tepid water, as cold water is apt to: 
check the delicate roots. Only give water 
when the soil is nearly dry, then afford as 
much as the pots will, hold, and wait unt 
they again get nearly dry before giving: 
more. On no account get into the habit 
of hovering over the plants with the water— 
can, giving little drops here and therez 
Nothing is more: detrimental to the welE- 
being of the plants. 

When convenient it is a good plan ta 
water in the morning, as then the surplus: 
moisture is dried up before night. This: 
practice, coupled with proper ventilation,, 
goes a long way in preventing mildew, the 
great bane of Zonal growers. It also helps 
to prolong the life of the blooms. 

In regard to ventilation, we can scarcely 
give too much air, provided, of course, we 
avoid draughts. Whenever the weather 
permits leave the top véntilators and the 
door wide open. The frame lights musfi. 
also be raised whenever possible, it being 
most important to allow free circulation of 
air among the plants. In damp, chilly 
weather it is advisable to warm the pipes 
and give top ventilation rather than shut? 
the house and frames close, a still, stag- 
nant atmosphere being fatal to successful 
culture. 


a 
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Fertilising, with subsequent raising of 
plants from seed, is perhaps the most. inte- 
resting of all the various stages in the cul- 
ture of Zonals, and provided judicious se- 
lections of varieties are used for this pur- 
pose very fair results are to be obtained. 
The beginner must not, however, expect 
to obtain many advances on existing 
varieties, as such splendid work has been 
done in this direction. that the field is now 
ssemewhat limited. There is always the 
chance of raising something superior to ex- 
isting sorts, and it is this chance that gives 
zest and fascination to this most interest- 
ing of all gardening operations. 

The plants intended to be crossed should 
be two years old, strong, healthy, and of 
good habit, with large trusses of bold, well- 
rounded pips. Midsummer is about the 
best time of the year to commence opera- 
tions. Having selected the plant which is 
to bear the seed, remove the stamens 
fiom the flowers before the pollen becomes 
ripe (to prevent self-fertilisation), and 
when the pistil is matured, that is, when 
it becomes sticky and reflexed, apply the 
pollen from the other selected plant to it, 
by means of a-camel hair brush. Several. 
blooms of the same plant may be so 
treated, the remainder being removed. 
Pinch out the growing points of the shoots 
and cover the plants with fine gauze to ex- 
clude insects. 

The seed so obtained should be sown, as 
scon as ripe, in pans of sandy compost. 
Transplant the seedlings early into small 
thumb pots, and when the roots aie seen to 


be going round the ball shift the plants 


on into 5-inch pots, in which they may 
be allowed to bloom. Use a compost as 


advised for the final potting of plants from. 


cuttings. The subsequent treatment of 
scedling plants is similar to that of the 
other batches. The majority will probably 
come into flower early in the following 
summer, or, if mora convenient, the seed. 
may be sown the following spring for late 
autumn flowering. 

Zonals grown as standards make very 
fine decorative subjects. Some of the seed- 
ling plants are well adapted for growing in 
this way, as their stems are naturally 
straight and stout and run up rather tall 
before branching. They also form suitable 
stocks on, which to graft other varieties to 
form standards. Plants from cuttings may 
alse be used and trained into standards. ‘In 


this case all lateral growth must be re-_ 


moyed as soon as formed until the desired 
height is reached. From 24 to 30 inches 
from the ground line will be about the 
right height. Atthis point pinch out the 
giowth and bloom bud. When the result- 
ing shoots are some 3 inches long again 
pinch out the growing points. Continue 
this stopping until a fine head is obtained. 
This must not, however, be done in/a hap- 
hazard way: some care is necessary, in 
order that all the branches may be pro- 
perly disposed, so as to admit of free cit 
culation of air among them. <As the stem 
has to bear considerable weight it. will re- 
quire a fairly stout bamboo stake for a sup- 


port. 


To promote quick growth, standards re- 
quire generous treatment, and to be shif- 
ted on into larger pots according to their 
growth. A fully grown plant with a head 
some 2 feet: through may need an 8-inch 
pot. When growing freely, assist with! fre- 


‘quent waterings of weak liquid manures, 


and when the plants come into flower, 
stop the growth points one joint beyond 
the blooms to throw the whole energy into 
the trusses. 

_ After flowering, turn the plants out of 
their pots, remove nearly all the old soil, 
shorten the old roots back, and repot. The 
fine old scarlet Hyacinth is of outstanding 
merit grown, as a standard. Its growth is 
peculiarly well adapted for forming fine 
symmetrical heads, and it is a very free 
bloomer. The trusses are of immense size, 
standing well up above the foliage. Miul- 
ler's Favourite, another old variety, is of 
almost equal merit-—W. H. Cook, “The 
Gardener.” 


LILIES AND ROSES. 

in the height of the summer, when the 
two rival queens of the garden, the Rose 
and the Lily, are disputing sovereignty, 
horder and bed, porch and trellis, are 
bright with countless flowers, beautiful in- 
deed, but, falling short of them in loveli- 
ness. Lilies and Roses associate charm- 
ingly with one another. The Crimson Ram- 
bler, whose somewhat crude coloring ren- 
ders it objectionable where other bright 
tints are present, is handsome when seen 
with only a complement of green, as where 
its blossoms drape an archway having a 
background of full-foliaged trees, while a 
trellis covered with this Rose in full flower, 
fronted by a wide row of Madonna. Lilies, 
furnishes 2 striking and pleasing contrast. 
Of the summer-blooming, so-called “garden 
Roses,” there are many, notably the old 
Cabbage Rose, Maiden’s Blush, the pretty 
little De Meaux, the striped York and Lan- 
caster, the white Provence, and others 
which all form good bushes, as do the Aus- 
trian Briers, single and double, the Per- 
sian Yellow, and the Penzance Briers. In 
climbing Roses suitable for covering 
porches, verandahs, trellises, or even for 
clambering to the top of small trees, we 
have a wide selection.. Our Dog Roses of 
the hedgerows testify to the beauty ex- 
pressed by the ravibling Brier, and other 
wild species will succeed equally well with 
us, but it is chiefly to the varieties raised 
from these wildlines that we owe the soft 
colors with which the climbing Roses 
mantle pergola and porch. Rosa polyantha, 


besides its charming type known as R. poly- 


antha simplex, and its larger form grandi- 
flora, has given us the pink Euphrosyne, 
the nankeen Claire Jacquier, the flesh-pink 
Psyche, the white Thalia, the pale+yellow 
\glaia, the pink Leuchstern, and the deep- 
colored Crimson Rambler. From the Ayr- 
shires, or Rosa arvensis race, we have the 
white Bennet’s Seedling, and Dundee Ram- 
bler, white shaded pmk. The Evergreen or 
sempervirens section has provided the pink 
Flora, the white Felicite-Perpetue, and the 
pale pink Myrianthes Renoncule. The 
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buff Garland Rose and the white Mmex. 
d'Avblay are hybrid. Musks. The glorious 
Carmine Pillar, glowing crimson, and Longs 
worth Rambler, light crimson, are hybrids, 
while of Hybrid Teas we have the vigor 
ous Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, bearings 
great semi-double, light crimson flowers, 
and making shoots 12 ft. and more im 
length during the season. Teas and Nois-. 
ettes also firnish us with many stronge 

growing climbers, such as Mme: Alfred Cause 
rere, cream-white, Mme. Berard, salmors, 
and Waltham Climber, light crimson, im 
the first section} and such varieties as thes 
white Aimee Vibert, the copper-yellows 
Reve d'Or, and the apricot W. A. Richard- 
son in the second, while in the warmex: 
localities the white and the yellow Banli- 
stan Roses may also be grown. 

In Lilies, although the peerless Ma 
donna Lily holds the first place, there are 
many others that are of easy culture in the 
border, such as the common Orange Lily 
(L. croceum), the many named varieties 
of the comparatively dwarf-growing T= 
hergianum or elegans, and the L. umbellae~ 
tum. section, ranging in color from lemom- 
yellow to crimson, the buff L. excelsum ox 
testaceum—a hybrid between L. candidurm 
and Li. chaleedonicum, L. Martagon, and& 
its white for, the scarlet Turk’s' cap (Es. 
chalcedonicum), the Tiger Lilies, of whieEa 
the best are L. tigrinum splendeng and 
L. t. Fortunei. L. Henryi, called the yellous 
speciosum, is also a vigorous Lily, but a®& 
present rather expensive. In some gardemsa 
many other Lilies are found to flourish, 
L. auratum, L. speciosum, L. longiflorum, 
and L. Browni becoming permanently’ es- 
tablished, and even the lovely flesh-pirmie 
L. Krameri doing well and flowering freelkg, 
but these are not to be relied on, as ares 
the earlier-named species. The pale yellow: 
Le Szovitzianum will generally, though nets 
always, succeed, and in deep soil the noble 
Giant Lily of the Himalayas (L. gigantetm)} 
forms a splendid picture. pas 

8. W. FE. 


“LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 

‘If the Rose has any real rival in the 
realm of flowers the Lily must be accorded? 
this proud distinction ; for no other flower 
can come near it in the affection and adi 
miration with which it is viewed by its adt- 
mirers. Opinions may differ as to whicke 
is the most beautiful Lily—-and there’ iss 
room for some difference in this—but: 
there can be none as to which is the most 
stately and imposing of all. There wil® 
be a common agreement that it is in Ex 
siganteum that we have the noblest of aff 
the race. Rearing its gallant stems to am 
height of sometimes as much as 16 feet, i& 
is truly a “giant” among its compeers, yeés 
it is absolutely wanting~in the ungainli- 
ness we so often associate with the term. 
There is no want of proportion in the 
plant—from the great heart shaped, slossy 
leaves, shining as if varnished, the stout 
stem, to the noble spike of flowers, which 
crowns its summit, each is in proportion. 

Like the others of the small section to 
which i€ belongs, the bulb of this Lily dies 


16 


aitex flowering, so that the. succession is 
kept up by the offsets which it produces, 
*nd which attain a flowering size in, genet- 
aly, from two to four or five years. The 
S st spikes are given by the older bulbs, 
and those which flower the second year 
generally throw up short and unimposing 
spikes of bloom. The offsets should be 
gaken off and planted out in the place in 
avhich they are to bloom, which should be 

an a sheltered position not exposed to high 
svinds, and in good well-manured soil. Tf 
®ulbs are bought they should be planted 
ee eu they. are received, 


~ NEW ROSE RICHMOND, 

While at St. Louis recently I had the 
sapportunity of seeing the E. G. Hill Co.'s 
mew rose Richmond, and, as shown there, 
while very beautiful, I thought some of the 
Howers might have been better, but I found 
wut afterward these had been seriously de- 
aayed by the express company. Neyerthe- 
Jess, the variety won the silver cup in the 
tlass-for any new rose. ) 

Going. on to Chicago the following week! 
I Saw. it again in much better Golidition, 
but if one wants to view it in all its glory, 
he should visit Richmond and see it grow- 
ang. I spenta day there and was more 
than repaid for the trip. One house, three 
hundred feet long, is planted with the 
above-named variety, flowering as free as 
any rose I ever saw; in facts I don’t re- 
member seeing betore in a rose house so 
many flowers and buds, with stems strong 
and vigorous, about one and a half to three 
and a half feet in length, and of such a 
Seautiful crimson color, without the least 
arace of black or purple. I had been told 
it was.a good rose, but I had no idea of 
seeing it. so fine as it is . Mr. Hill has 
mever said half enough in. its praise. And 
1 venture to say the days of Liberty are 
numbered, for as soon as Richmond is dis- 
#ributed all other reds’ will soon ‘be for- 
rotten. 

~ OW. Deckuam, Florists’ Exchange. 


PLANTING FLOWERS AND FERNS 
ON WALLS. - 

“Take two cupfuls of very fine, dry soil 
ypassed through a sieve, place in a basin, 
and make into a moist cake with water. 
Continue to stir this while you sprinkle 
aali over it hardy Fern seeds, rock plants, 
Wallflower, Snapdragon, and other seeds, 
of which any seedsman would give you a 
mixture. Mix all well together, and then 
place very minute dabs of % into small 
fissures in a wall that is, if possible, backed 
by a bank. Have another basin of moist 
soil and fill in the cavities with it with a 
round-topped knife, putty knife, ox eset 
®pener. 

GROWING IN THE DRAWING 
ROOM. 

The question is often asked “What 
flowering plants can be successfully: g grown. 
an living rooms by those who have no con- 
servatory or greenhouse in which to pre- 
pare thom for house or table decoration?” 
‘The way im which 1 have solved this prob- 


ROSES 


lem for myself may help readers who are 
anxious for something brighter than foli- 
age plants or hardy ferns. 

Last year [ determined to try pot Roses 
for this purpose, and found them nost 
satisfactory. I procured several Tea Roses 
(principally Niphetos and Marechal Niel) 
in small pots. I placed them in a wide, 
deep bay window with a south-east aspect, 
giving them all the sunshine possible, dew- 
ing them overhead with tepid water on 
fine, mild days, and always removing them 
from the window sill on frosty nights.— 


A. Bird. 


SOMETHING NEW IN WINDOW 
BOXES. 

The something new was in the’ filling, 
not in the boxes themselves, for they were 
the ordinary oblong tile and wooden struc- 
tures which one sees on scores of window 
sills.” The filling, however, was so uncom- 
mon that I ventured to inquire as to its 
inception. This was in November, and | 
was told that’ in the «previous March a 
packet of grass seeds had been’ purchased 
and sown upon carefully firmed soil on al- 
most’ a level with the tops of the boxes. 
Some strands of black thread had kept 
birds at bay until the seeds’ had germi- 
nated, and subsequent clippings witha 
pair of scissors had formed a level turf of 
the brighest green. Watering had not 
been required, thanks to the wet season, 
and the owner, in proudly contemplating 
the six boxes ranged round two bay win- 
dows on the ground floor of his house, was 
of the opinion that no window boxes in 
al! London had been so cheerful as his own 
for so long a time and with such» little 
trouble and expense. Snowdrops, Chiono- 
doxas, Crocuses, and Scillas were destined 
to spangle the grass with blossoms: in’ 
spring.—E.J.C. 


WISTARIAS ON TREES. 

Most of us are familiar with Wistarias 
on walls, and some of us may possess a 
Wistaria decorated arch; but how many 
of us number Wistarias on trees among our 
acquaintances? Now here is a chance for 
those who would possess a garden feature 
different from their neighbows. Obtain 
a healthy plant in a pot, take out a good 
depth of soil beneath the selected tree (this 
will-not harm the tree), replace it with a 
rich compost of loam and rotten manure, 
and plant the Wistaria firmly. Fasten the 
growths to the tree to give the Wistaria a 
good start, and after that leave it severely 
alone, excepting for a good soaking if the 
summer should prove a dry one. With or- 
dinary care a very pretty effect may be 
secured, even on the common Laburnum 
seen in somany small gardens, while owners 
of large trees may satan even finer re- 
sults. For the encouragement of the 
timid, [may mention that I was incited to 
pen this note by seeing some fine speci- 
mens of Pinus Coulteri and Abies Doug- 
lasii wreathed to the height of 50 feet in 
blue and white Wistarias at Mx. Antheny 
Waterers famous nurseries.—E.J.C., “The 
Gardener.” 
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ARRANGING DAHLIAS IN VASES. 

Each section of Dahhas seems to have its 
allotted place in indoor decorations, and. 
for this reason it is well to consider where 
the different types of the flower may be 
seen to advantage. Most gardens possess a 
few plants of some form or other of this 
useful flower, and as they blossom so freely 
one is rarely at a loss to refill the yases and 
other receptacles, when their somewhat. 
fleeting beauty is over. 

The large double flowers of the show and 
fancy types are very handsome when at 
their best, and a bold effect may be made 
with a dozen flowers in a large vase. But 
for such work they should be cut with long 
stems and a few pieces of foliage attached, 
with a bud or two to stand out from this ies 
relieve the heavy char acter of the arrange- 
ment. Of course, plants grown for exhibi- 
tion would be severely disbudded, every- 
thing going to size; and because of this 
fact it might bea Asians matter to secure 
additional buds. “However, In most gar- 
dens sprays of the kind I have just, deserib- 
ed may always be had. .Tle stems may be 
kept in position by inserting between. them 
nice fresh jieces of green moss. On no 
account bunch the flowers together, but 
instead arrange them gracefully, so that 
each bud, flower, and piece of foliage can 
be seen. It is surprising what a splendid 
vase may be arranged 1 in. this way, a dozen 
sprays giving a rich effect. The fact. that 
the blooms are cut with their own foliage 
adhering to the long stem. is ample gnibel- 
lishment i in the way of foliage. Small vases. 
and Specimen g olasses, each to contain one 
specimen, plooni, are seen to advantage on 
the mantelpiece or dotted about on the din- 
ner table, and in. the number less ways in 
which small utensils are now used. The 
Cactus and decorative, types of the flower 
are each ‘vear bee oming more popular, and 
deservedly so. The ‘Cactus type of the. 
flower is very, pret tty and effective. 

A table decoration composed exclusively 
of the Gactus Dahlias makes a superb ar- 
rangement. There are so many warm tints 
of color, which, seen under artificial light, 
produce rich ‘effects. For a centre-piece, 
or any of the larger vases on the table, long 
stems with foliage and, buds become a neces- 
sity ; but these are easily fixed in position 
with a little Moss. A mich better effect is - 
obtained if each type of the flower be ar- 
ranged by itself, the beauty peculiar to each 


kind being by these means better appre- 


ciated. For this reason the Pompon. and 
the single- flowered sorts are the best. The 
former are always very pretty by them- 
selves, and being so neat and so freely pro- 
duced the supply from a few plants seems. 
almost inexhaustible. The single, unfortu- 
nately, fall soon, but for an evening’s dis- 
play they last well indeed, and “cette a 
pleasing change. 
When arranging the colors the selfs may 

be associated. together, and an, opportunity 
afforded to Ake a change with some of the: 


_ fancy-col lored sorts on another occasion. 


crimson 
artificial, 


and 


The yellow, orange, fawn, 
under 


flowers are magnificent“ 
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light, while the white, pink, and light 

shades of color are seen to advantage dur- 

ing the day. Flowers of lilac, rose, and 

magenta look well under artificial light, 

-and either one of these colors by itself, 

with white for a contrast, is effective. -T. 
VEINS IN PLANTS. 

In the study of plant life the veins or 
the channels of supply which permeate the 
-systems of most vegetative structures, are 
of extreme interest. Just as in our own 
bodies. we find them pervaded by blood- 
vessels which carry the nutriment provided 
by the food to all parts, and remove the 
debris of wear and tear, so can, we see if 
we examine a leaf or a section of living 
bark that here, too, are channels built up 
within their substance, and obvioushy for 
‘sunilar ends. There are, however, material 
differences, the main one of which ig that, 
while with us the veins are not. supportive 
parts of our structure, in plants they so far 
serve that purpose, as they are: frequently 
associated with woody secretions, and by 
their tubular formation are stronger than 
the intervening membranes cf simpler cell 
-structure. Thus, if we hold up a leaf to the 
light we shall see a beautiful netavork 
starting from the main stalk and branch- 
ing out into slenderer and slenderer rami- 
fications and twigs, as it were, until near 
the edges they fade away into invisibility ; 
and in and among this reticulation of veins, 
large and small, we shall see translucent 
lines between the cells which carry the net- 
work a step farther. Every leaf, even in 
the same tree, will vary in detail, though 
adhering to a similar general plan, and 
every species has its own specific character 
oi venation, just as it has of leafage, flower, 
and habits of growth. In mono-cotyledon- 
-ous plants, however, the vein system ix not 
a netted one, but one of long parallel lines, 
as we may see by examining any of the 
tribe from the grasses to the lilies, or the 
palms; in one and all, if we tear a leaf 
lengthwise we shall find it tear into strips, 
while in the dicotyledons, owing to the net- 
work arrangement, the tear will be ragged, 
and in no definite direction. Jn ferns, 
which constitute a third branch of the vege- 
tative kingdom, since as cryptogams they 
bear no cotyledons proper at all, a great 
number are net veined, and in maniy cases 
su beautifully that the venation is dis- 
tinctly ornamental. In some cases, 
however, the venation is simply dichio- 
tomous, or forked one or more times, 
the primary veins starting from the mid- 
rib and forking again and again until they 
reach the edges. Undoubtedly many of the 
variegated forms, crested and plumose, are 
due to this forking being carried abnor- 
mally far; each limb carrying nutriment 
and building up foliar structure beyond 
the normal lines, so that tassels and extra 
feathery fronds result therefrom on plans 
which vary with the mode of fureation. As 
in ferns iti is one of the primary functions 
of the veins to form to sporangia or spore 
heaps. which naturally absorb and concen- 
trate within themselves a large amount of 
nutrition, we can easily see how hairen- 
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ness, absolute or comparative, must almost 
of necessity result when the veins extend 
themselves abnormally and build up exten- 
sive foliar structures outside the normal 
plan. Usually the frond growth is com- 
pleted before the spores have assumed de- 


Anite shape, the vein’s work on the frond 


cdge is done, its terminal is sealed, as it 
were, and all the subsequent nutriment 
goes to the fashioning of the reproductive 
spores. In some of the varieties, however, 
this terminal sealing seems to be beyond 
the plant’s powers; the channel remains 
open, and terminal growth continues inde- 
finitely into fringes, tassels, or pinnular ex- 
tens.ons, such growth continuing even a 
second season should the fronds not be 
deciduous, or, as in the case of Athyrium 
filix-feemina uncoglemeratum, even if they 
he, the vitality in the terminal cells per- 
sisting aposporously, despite the death of 
the rest of the frond. In the lower orders 
of vegetation—the fungi, algae, clihens, &e. 

there are no veins; they are non-vas- 
cular, as it is called. In these all the func- 
tions are fulfilled and needs supplied by 
transfer from cell to cell of the nutriment 
provided by the mycelium or surrounding 
elements. It is the evolution of the vascu- 
lar system which has ennobled the vege- 
table kingdom, and given us all the prizes, 
save those of the fungologist, bacteriologist, 
and cther logists of its more or less hidden 
domains. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

Some few plants in our gardens have 
special claims upon us. and we give them 
attention on the approach of their bloom- 
iitg seasons. We may mention in this con- 
nection Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthe- 
mums, then why not specialise a little more 
the Michaelmas Daisy? Who thinks of 
feeding it with liquid manure, or disbud- 
ding it, or even tying it up properly? Few, 
{ fear. We somehow think that any scant 
treatment will do for this hardy autumn 
flower. I suggest to those who have not 
tried the plan to notice the difference in 
plants that are manured, buds thinned, and 
staked properly, as against neglected roots. 


»—LEAHURST. 
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A BRAMBLE BANK. 

The coldest and most exposed of banks 
can be beautifully adorned by varieties of 
Bramble. The double white-flowered 
Rubus fruticosus gives clusters of snowy 
Rose-like blossom from the end of June to 
late autumn. Tt will thrive anywhere so 
long as its roots have a sufficient depth of 
aoil, and may be propagated by cuttings 
or suckers. As it flowers on the growth of 
the previous year, the old wood should be 
cut out each autumn, just: as the Raspberry 
canes are treated. There is a very pretty 
double pink variety, that was originally 
found in some French wood. Rubus odora- 
tus has pink blossom late in the year, and 
fine foliage, and a white variety is also ob- 
tainable. R. phenicolasius is the handsome 
and useful Wineberry; R. lacinatus, the 
Parsley-leaved Bramble, is exceedingly or- 
namental; R. Wilson Junior is one of the 


take from the 
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earliest fruiting Blackberries, rivalled only 
in this respect, I believe, by Lawton.—- 
M.H. 

TO PRESERVE CUT FLOWERS. 

Use rain water, clear and fresh, not the 
stagnant, muddy stuff one often sees im 
tubs outside dwelling-houses. To this = 
small lump of charcoal should be added i¥ 
the receptacle will not betray its presence: 
in an undesirable manner: where this is 
the case, methylated spirit may be usedi 
instead. This is highly important witle ar- 
rangements which have called for so mueciz 
skill in constructing that their disemboda 
ment is not a thing to be lightly nadews 
taken for the renewal of the water. 


The Oxchard. 
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INOOULATING THE SOIL. 


THE WORK OF NITROGEN-FIXING BACIEHTE. 

Lhe following very interesting article on 
“Soil Inoculation,” written by G &. 
Grosvenor, in the * Century Magazine,” wa 
“Queenland Agriculturad 
Journal.” 

Most people in this State have heard ef 
the attempts to enrich the suil by means of 
nitrogen, but few know the reason for its 
failure, and fewer still of the brilliant suc- 
cess achieved in this direction by Dr. George 
T. Moore, who is in charge of the Labora- 
tory of Plant Physiology of the Departmen: 
of Agriculture of the United States of 
America. We give the full text of Mr 
Grosvenor’s account of this wonderful dis- 
covery, which is now attracting the atten- 
tion of the whole c vilised world. The mar- 
vellous cheapness of the fortiliser, Costing: 
the department only 2d per packet for three. 
packets sufficient to fertilise from } to 2 
acres, is only equalled by its compactness 
and portability. The packages, containing 
sufficient of the fertiliser for an area of 6 ex 
7 acres, may be carried in the waistcoat 
pocket. j 

“‘ Did you vaccinate your land this year 2” 
was the startling question I heard ane 
farmer ask another the other day. “ Well: 
I guess,” he replied. ‘ You remember thax 
corner field which I gave up as hopeless 
last year? Woll, when I heard about the 
yeast cakes the Government was giving free. 
with the promise that they’d make clover er 
alfalfa grow where we farmers couldr't raise 
anything but weeds, and thin weeds at that 
1 thoaght 1’d send for several of the cakes. 
When the cakes came I vaccinated the field 
according to instructions, planting it im 
alfalfa. I tell you I’ve had three whopping 
crops, and I’ve got off that formerly worth— 
less field five times more than I’ve been 
getting off my best land, and I've got some 
pretty good land, tao.” - 

We have grown accustomed to the idea 
of being vaccinated. Some of our mest 
dread diseases have been vanquished or 
checked by inoculation—smallpox, diph- 
theriea, rabies, and, we hope, the plague— 
but to cure sterile ground and make it bring 
forth fruit in abundance by inoculation 16 


sumething 80 strange and revolutionary ths. 
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~ sre should rot believe the statement were it 
mot for convincing and irrefutable facts. 

Before explaining the discovery and man- 
wer of this extraordinary process of agri- 
cultural science, it might be well to review 
a few well-known facts in the life of plants. 

IMPORTANCE CE NITHCGEN. 

One vf the most important elements of 
the food of a plant is nitregen, which it 
‘absorbs from the soil mainly through its 
roots; successive crops of grain soon drain 
the soil of its plant food, and in process of 
time make the richest land pocr and worth- 
dess. 

A good farmer partly balances the drain 
pn his soil hy using plentiful quantities of 
gvenure ard fertiliser, and thus puts back 
mouch of the nitrogen whith bis crops re- 
amove. 

We send to Chili, thousands of miles 
auzy, for help, and at much expense import 

ficm her thousands of tons of costly nitrate, 
theugh we have aj] abcut us—in the air we 
hoe athe-exhaustless stores of fertiliser. 
Fiee nitrogen forms seven-tenths of the 
atmos} here. If we could tap and use this 
sea of nitrogen we could fertilise the whole 
énith and keep it rich; but it has been of 
mo use to us hitherto because we have had 
uo means of caj turing it and of putting it 
juto the ground. Its simplicity las baffled 
cus. Like the plenty that tormented Tanta- 
jus, it has ever eluded oui grasp. : 
A NITRCGEN FAMINE. 

We are taking the nitrogen from the soil 
so much faster than we can put it-back that 
scme persons have predicted a ‘‘nitrogen 
jamine” at no distant date, and have 
Juridly described the horrors that will fall 
spon us when the soil becomes so poverty- 
stricken that our crops of wheat and grain 
and rice will fail to feed the nations. While 
this view is, of course, partly imaginative 
and exaggerates the nearness of the danger, 
the fact remains that many areas in England 
and Europe and the Eastern United States, 
formerly fertile, are now unproductive be- 
‘cause the nitrogen in the soil has been ex- 

Fhausted. a 

But now man bas captured a tiny germ 
-Gnvisible to the naked eye, which can take 

from the boundless stores of nitrogen he has 
«oveted, avd put it into the earth for him. 
' Fiver since the time of Pliny, farmers 
Shaye noticed that, after a crop of peas, 
alfalfa, or any of the leguminous plants, a 
Meavier yield of wheat can be obtained ; 
thus bas arisen the old profitable rule of 
motation of erops. Ph 

But the reason why certain plants enrich 
the ground while others exhaust it remained 
mystery until an enquiring German dis- 


eovered some years ayo that peas, beans, - 


pte, obtained their nitrogen food not from 
the nitrates in the soil, but from the free 
supply in the air. 1 e also discovered that 
these plauts absorbed much more nitrogen 
than they could use, and left the suiplus in 


the soil—that is, beans, peas, alfalfa, clover — 


put back into the mother earth what corn 
‘and wheat and grains remove. The manner 
jn which they do this is unique, and another 
instance of the marvellous and mysterious 
laws by which the balance of nature is 
“maintained. 
THE BACTERIA NODULES, 
If one digs up a bealthy bean or clover 


plant and examines the roots, he will see a 
number of rounded bulbs, called nodules or 
tubercles, on the roots. At first sight he 
might imagine that the plant had a lot of 
sores over it, that it was diseised, or had 
been bitten by worms or insects. All legumes 
have these nodules or tubercles, varying in 
size from a pinhead to clusters as large as a 
good-sized potato. Scientists noticed that 
plants with good-sized nodules flourished, 
while plants without nodules or with very 
small ones looked starved and withered, aud 
they concluded that the nodules must have 
something to do with the vigor of the 
plants. On dissecting a bulb and examining 
under a microscope, it was found to be 
packed with bacteria. Further examina- 
tion showed that it and all nodules con- 
sisted of millions of bacteria, and that these 
bacteria were incessantly absorbing free 
nitrogen from the air and converting it into 
forms suitable for the plant’s digestion. 
NITROGEN-FIXING BACTERIA. 

For want of a better term, we will call 
the germs nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

Careful examination of the earth showed 
that all.soils where these legumes grow con- 
tain these nitrogen -fixing bacteria in 
greater or less quantities; that these or- 
ganisms settle on the plants and form the 
colonies or tubercles on the roots If the 
soil contains none of these organisms to 
settle on the roots, the legumes will not 
grow at all. Each tubercle acts as a feeder 
to the plant. The more numerous and 
larger the tubercles the more prosperous is 
the plant. One might thus define a tubercle 
as a little factory where miliions of tireless, 
infinitesimal workers are separating the 
nitrogen in the air and converting it into 
plant food. A celebrated German, Pro- 
fessor Nobbe, of Tharandt, realised that if 
he could put into barren ground some of 
these organisms, or if he could artificially 
present the seeds with power to develop 
tubercles of themselves, he could make 
legumes grow in the most hopeless soil. 

THE FAILURE OF NITRAGIN. 

After much labor, he isolated the nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria. He ~ succeeded in 
breeding and colonising the germs, and 
then proceeded to put them on the market. 
advertised them widely as able to make 
legumes grow in the pvorest soil. Naturally 
the announcement made a great sensation, 
and farmers from all quarters of the globe 
wrote him for sample bacteria. He sold 
different preparations for different ‘crops, 
putting them up in bottles and calling them 
Nitragin. But the bacteria did not work 
the miracles promised. Seeds inoculated 
with them failed to develop tubercles. A 
few persons, to be sure, obtained wonderful 
results, but the Vast majority of cases were 
complete failures The bacteria burned 
themselves out and disappeared without 
producing a single nodule on the plants. 
They lacked permanence. The nitragin was 
withdrawn from the market. 

These two men had done a great service 
to mankind: one had solved the problem of 
why certain plants enriched instead of 
drained the soil—he had isolated the micro- 
scopic agents, the myriads of organisms 


which carry back to mother earth what _ 


othérs had stolen; the other had shown 
that man could breed as many of these little 


helpers as he desired, but he had not been. 
able to give them permanence, so that man 
could get service from them At this point 
the inventive genius of an American, Dr.. 
George T. Moore, came to the rescue, and 
saved the discovery by giving it just the- 
practical value it had lacked. Dr. Moore is-. 
in charge of the Laboratory of Plant. 
Physiology of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and a widely known practical botanist.. 
He had been watching Dr. Nobbe’s experi- 
ments, and had come to the conclusion that. 
Dr. Nobbe did not cultivate his nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria in the right way. Tha Ger- 
man’s method of rearing nis germ colonies 
resembled that of a rich father who gives. - 
his son everything he asks for without. 
making the boy work for anything, As a 
result, when the youth is thrown on his own 
resources he proves unable to earn his owa 
living, and collapses. Similarly, Dr. Nobbe, 
instead of developing the natural inclination 
and ability of his bacteria to hunt out 
nitrogen for themselves, dulled and 
destroyed this ability by giving them large 
quantities of nitrogen food, in what we 
might call predigested form ; he so satiated 
them with nitrogen that they lost their 
ability to hunt for it themselves, and when 
turned out of the laboratory were helpless. 
They soon consumed the store of nitrogen 
which they had received, but could not by 
themselves get any more. Their nitrogen- 
fixing ability was gone, and they perished, 

Dr. Moore decided not to dull the appe-- 
tite of the nitrogen-fixing bacteria by 
giving them all the nitrogen they wanted ; 
he thought he would whet their appetite— 
would strengthen. their nitrogen-fixing 
power, by exercise, by giving them in their 
food just enough nitrogen to make them 
want more and to make them strive to get 
more by their own efforts. By. following 
this principle of teeding he developed a 
permanent type of bacteria in his labora- 
tory, possessing five or ten times more 
power to flx nitrogen. than the original 
germs had possessed. The bacteria had 
gained strength, vigor, and self-reliance, 
aud, when turned out of the laboratory, 
prospered like all healthy bacteria. 
Legumes inoculated with the bacteria de- 
veloped great tubercles and grew to great 
size even in the poorest soil. 

The nitrogen-lixing power of the bacteria 
developed by Dr. Moore is so extraordinary 
that seeds soaked in the solution will sprout 
dnd produce luxurious plants in quartz sand 
which has been previously ignited to a red 
heat in order to drive out all nitrates. 

DISTRIBUTING MEDIUMS FoR SIE BACTERIA, 

Having secured a type of bacteria the 
nitrogen-fixing power of which was perma- 
nent, the next step was to obtain a simple 
means of distributing them to persons who 
desired to inoculate their land. Experi- 
ments showed that bacteria when grown 
upon nitrogen-free media will retain their 
high activity for a long time if carefully 
dried out and revived in a@ liquid medium. 
Dr. Moore also discovered that by using 
some absorbent, like cotton, a small piece 
of which will soak up millions of the or- 
ganisms, and then by allowing these cul- 
tures to become dry, the bacteria .can be 
seut to any part of the world and yet. 
arrive in perfect condition, 
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Naturally Dr. Moore patented his dis- 
-eovery, but then he did a very unusual 
thing—he deeded the patent to the Depart- 
_ ment of Agriculture in trust for the Ameri- 
-can people. To be sure, his discovery had 
been made in the Government laboratories, 
but the Government, ueither morally nor 
legally, could claim any share in the dis- 
-covery. It was indubitably his. Dr. Moore 
gave the patent to the people, in order that 
all might have the free use of it. Doubtless 
he could have made a genarous fortune if 
he had formed a company and exploited the 
patent, as the German company made a 
good profit from their unreliable nitragin, 
which they sold at a dollar a bottle. A 
‘simple methed of distributing the germs 
‘that bring fertility haying thus been found, 
the announcement was made that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was prepared to 
send applicants free of charge enough 
inoculuting material for several acres. 

A portion of inoculating material as it is 
mailed to the farmer by the Government 
consists of three different 
Package No. 2 contains the cotton with its 
millions of dried germs. Packages 1 and 
-3 are the media or food by means of which 
the farmer can multiply the germs. ‘Lhe 
department incloses explicit instructions 
how to use the bacteria as follows :— 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING INOOULATING 
MATERIAL, 

(Method patented in order to guarantee 
the privilege of use by the public. Letters 
Patent No. 755519, granted 22nd March, 
1904.) ; 

Put 1 gallon of clean water (preferably 
rainwater) in a clean tub or bucket, and add 
No. 1 of the enclosed package cf salts (con- 
taining granulated sugar, potassium phos- 
phate, and magnesium sulphate). Stir 
occasionally until all is dissolved. 

Carefully open package No. 2 (containing 
bacteria), and drop the enclosed cotton into 
‘solution. Oover the tub with a paper to 
protect from dust, and set aside in & warm 
place for 24 hours. Do not heat the solu- 
tion or you will kill the bacteria—it should 
mever be warmer than blood heat. - 

After 24 hours add the contents of pack- 
age No. 3 (containing ammonium jhos- 
phate). Within 20 hours more the solution 
will have a cloudy appearance, and is ready 
tor use. 

To Inuoculate Seed.—Take just onough of 
the solution to thoroughly moisten the seed. 
Stir thoroughly so that all the seeds are 
touched by the solution. Spread out the 
‘seeds in a shady place until they are per- 
tectly dry, and plant at the usual time just 
as you would untreated seed. ‘The dry cul- 
tures as sent from the laboratory will keep 
tor several months. Do not prepare the 
Jiquid culture more than two or three days 
previous to the time when the seeds are to 
be treated, as the solution once made up 


must usually be used at the end of 48 


hours. 
fo Inoculate Soil.—lake enough dry 
earth so that the solution will merely 
moisten it. Mix thorougly, so that 
all the particles of soil are moistened. 
Thoroughly mix this earth with four or five 
times us much, say half a wagon load. 
“Spread this inoculatel soil thinly and 


packages.. 
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evenly over the field exactly as if spreading 
fertiliser, This should be done just before 
ploughing, or else the inoculated soil should 
be harrowed in immediately. 

Either ot the above methods may be used 
as may be most convenient. 

Enough germs are sent iu each little 
package to inoculate seeds for from 1 to 4 
acres. ‘The package can be carried in your 
pocket, aud yet does more work than 
several cartloads of fertiliser. It costs the 
Government less than 4 cents a cake, or less 
than a cent an acre, and saves the farmer 
80 or 40 dollars, which he would have to 
spend for an equal amount of fertiliser. 
Different cultures are sent for different 
crops. 

STARTLING RESULTS. e, 

The results have been surprising. If 
Malthus wore living he would have to. re- 
vise his calculation of the time when the 
world will be so crammed with people that 
it cannot feed them. 

Very startling is a comparison of the 
actual figures of yield of two crops grown 
on exactly the same land, but one of inocu- 
lated and the other of uninoculated seeds. 


Pwo patches of hairy vetch, grown side by 


side under précisely the same conditions, 
yielded crops as follows :—Uninoculated 
patch, 581 1b.; inoculated patch, 4,501 1b.— 
an increase of more. than eight times. 
Crimson clover under similar conditions 
yielded—Uninoculated, 372 lb.; inoculated, 
6,292 lb.—an increase of nearly twenty 
times. 


THE BACTERIA EASILY APPLIED 
It does not require a trained scientist to 
apply the cultures. The results obtained 
by any intelligent farmer are as wonderful 
as these. ais 
A Maryland farmer. had formerly been 


_able to cultivate only one-third of his land ; 


he had been obliged to abandon two-thirds 
because of the hopelessness of getting any- 
thing from it. 10 
self and at trivial amount of labor, he had 
reclaimed the worthless two-thirds and 
made it more productive than the other 
third. He had increased the yield of his 
farm, his income, fivefold; a generous 
living is now before him. it 
And what did it cost the Government to 
help him so generously? Wight cents! 
The farmer had used two cakes to inoculate 


the seeds for 7 acres, each. cake costing the . 


Government 4 cents to manufacture. 

But there are even other wonders that 
these little nitrogen-fixing bacteria work. 
Tt has already been explained how legumes 
enrich the soil by bringing back nitrogen to 
it. ‘he same bacteria that increase the 
harvest of beans or clover or alfalfa tenfold 
enable the plants to leave many times more 


“nitrogen in the soil than they would have 


done if uninoculated; in other words, they 
make the soil many times more fertile, so 
that the crop of cotton or wheat or corn or 
potatoes planted next year is many times 
larger. hus the rotating crop the year 
following inoculation derives an equal 
benefit from the inoculation. For instance, 
a crop of crimson clover, not inoculated, 


added to 1 acre of land 4°3 lb. of nitrogen ; 


a crop of crimson clover, inoculated, added 
to 1 acre of precisely similar land 143-7 lb. 


Now, at no expense to him- © 


15 


of nitrogen, an increase of 334 times; &© 
crop of inoculated hairy vetch added to I 
acre fifteen times more nitrogen than a crop 
of uninoculated hairy veteh. 

Cotton planted after an inoculated crops 
of red clover gave an increased yield of 40 
per cent. Potatoes, after an inoculated 
crop, yielded an increase of 50 per cent. 
The wheat crop increased by 46 per cent. 
the oats 300 per cent., and the rye 400 per 
cent. The table below shows the effect of 
inoculated legumes on various crops. 

The germs c.n be used in any climate 
It must be clearly understood, however, 
that only leguminous plants—deans, clover; 
alfalfa, peas, lupin vetch, &c., are directly 
benefited by the nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
Where the soil is rich in nitrates, the crop 
is not appreciably increased by the use of 
the inoculating bacteria; but where the sail 
is poor, the harvest is increased many 
times. , 

There is not a section of the United 
States which will not profit by Dr. Moore's: 
discovery. Nearly every State has its wora— 
out farming land, bringing despair te the 
economist who laments our careless handling: 
of the fields, and who wonders how the 
country will support the hundreds of mil 
lions soon te be ours. The bacteria meace 
cultivation with a vengeance, and should. 
give him hope. It is impossible as yet ta 
calculate by kow much they will enhaace 
the yield of our crops, and of the world’s 
crops, but the results already achieved 
prove that in time the gain will be enor— 
mous. 
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OPERATIONS FOR MARCH. 


eal 
By W. J. ALien, 


The latter part of this month will fiad the 
fruit-grower congratulating himself on the: 
fact that the rush of his summer work is 
just about over, the stone fruits, with but 
few exceptions, having been marketed, und 


in many districts the apples and pears also. 


In the cooler districts there may be some 
growers who are holding such fruits, but, 
generally speaking, the growers of good 
fruits find a ready sale for same as socom as: 
they are in a marketable condition, andi 
they are sent to market as soon as they are 
ready. Some of those who hold the fruit. 
for atime simply pick it, put it in cases, 
and allow it to remain under the tree and im 


‘the shade; the boxes are then covered up 


and exposed to all kinds of weather, yet 
notwithstanding this apparently rough 
treatment I heve seen apples kept in perfect 
condition for some months in this way. 


meses 
There are many plans for building store- 
rocms for apples; the following description, 
taken from Wickson, being that of a room 
uilt ty Mr. Edward Berwick, of Monterey, 
cre cf tke leading apple growers of the 
coast region in Southern California :—‘‘ The 
ayples are carefully hand-picked into 
baskets, and at orce transferred to ordinary 
epple Loxer—just yutin loose, not packed 
tight as for shipping. These boxes are 
hauled to the fiuit-hcuse with as little jar 
8s pessible. This finit-house is built of 
rough toards (fastened on a heavy frame), 
With inch-thick battens, thus leaving an 
inch airspace Lelween the beards and the 
austic. Itis of two stcries, the upper de- 
~yotcd to tcols and stc1es, the lower used for 
fruit, ard azrarged with shelves accord- 
ingly. ‘This lower story has only an 
earthen floor. One object. of this is to 
give to lodgment for rats or mice; the 
other is to serve as a means of maintaining 
a cool, demp atmosphere. ‘To this end it is 
kept well watered in apple-keeping season ; 
azd tg avoid mildew or mould it is also 
Uiberally sprinkled with ground sulphur. 
_ By day, doors ard windows are mostly kept 
shut, by night open; this, of course, is to 
exclude the heat and allow freé circulation 
#f the cool night air.” 


Of course one does not expect to keep 
autumn apples for any great length of time, 
amore particularly those grown in our 
Bvarmer districts, but in the cool, mountain- 
us country, even these may be kept back a 

little time, while the better varieties of 
— winter apples may Le kept for some months. 
in visiting the different apple-growing 
centres, I find that the great majority of the 
growers sre in favor of a Pests Bill, as it is 
~«laimed that without united action there is 
ut little hope of their ever keeping in 
awheck the remorseless foe of the apple- 
sgrower—the codlin moth—-beeause while 
aeany of the growers may be using every 
known means of keeping it down, there are 
always those who give their trees but little 
sattention, but are most successful in breed- 
ang good «ops of the moth, which in their 
turn relieve these indolent growers from the 
~ evorry of marketing large crops, the fruit, 
such as it ix, being naturally of a quality on 
par with the quantity. It is such growers 
who help to keep the careful, industrious 
smman back. 

So far as the scale diseases are concerned, 
we know that by fumigating or systematic 
spraying, these can be kept in check by in- 
@ividual growers, but the codlin moth can 
«uly be kept within reasonable bounds by 
anited action on the part of all the growers 
wf apples, pears, and quinces. The question 
as, will they work together with the object 

of defeating the yearly ravages caused by 
this pest? 

Wherever the citrus trees are found to be 
covered with red and other scales no time 
should be lost in fumigating them. If the 
grower has no tents, but on the other hand 
hhas a spray pump, he should spray at once 
with either the resin, soda and fish oil, or 
the blue oil emulsions, recipes for mixing 
which haye been given in previous issues. 

The French Prunes and Gordo Blanco or 
vairin grapes will be ripe enough to pick, 
wud in the ca-e of the latter where they aro 
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to be dipped the same strength of lye may 
be used as for the prunes—that is 1 lb. of 
caustic soda to 8 or 10 gallons of water, 
just on the boil; the fruit shouid be 
allowed to remain in this for about two 
seconds, when, if the lye is sufficiently 
-strong, the skins will be found to be 
slightly cracked. If cracked too much the 
appearance of the fruit is spoilt, The fruit 
should never be permitted to become tco 
dry before removing from the tray to the 
sweat box. In the case of prunes they 
should be immersed in boiling water, or 
steamed in a retort for at least five minutes 
before packing ; this last dip is best done 
on a hot day. 

There is one very important work which 
fruit-growers should not fail to do every 
year, and that is to take careful note of how 
the trees, fruits, and vines have succeeded 
under their system of cultivation and prun- 
ing. If too much wood has been left the 
chances are that the size and quality of the 
frnit has suffered in consequence. It may 
be that the fruit on trees or yines showed 
no signs cr il effect from the over cropping 
until About a month or so before ripening, 
when instead of developing and maturing 
as it should, it. stopped growing and gradu- 

-ally ripened without attaining a proper 
size. 

This is a very important matter which 
growers should keep constantly in view, 
and at no time during the year can the re- 
sults of different methods of pruning be 
seen so well as when the fruit is ripening, 
when each variety should be closely 
watched and such notes taken thereon as 
will serve as a guide for the following 
year’s pruning. It is always well to bear in 
mind that trees or vines must not be over- 
loaded if they are expected to produce 
regular crops of high standard fruits, which 
quality alone will always command the 
highest prices on the market, and repay the 
grower best while taking the least out of 
the trees or vines. 

Those who are the most successful in 
fruit-growing have found that they have 
had to combine a thorough system of culti- 
vation with proper pruning and judicious 
manuring to attain these results. There is 
atime when each of these several branches 
of the work should be done, and by neglect- 
ing to properly attend to any one ef them 
certain loss to the grower will inevitably 
follow. 


Codiin moth should still be watched most 
carefully, and all grubs kiJled which have 
found shelter in the bandages; also all 
fallen fruits should be picked up and 
destroyed. 

Winter crops intended for green manur- 
ing the orchard should be putin this month, 
so that they will be well grown and ready 
to plough under in the early spring before 
the dry weather sets in. 

Those who intend planting moro fruit 
trees this coming winter should not be late 
in preparing the soil and putting it in a fit 
condition to receive the young trees. 

Budding young n.rsery stock may still 
be carried on during the early part of this 
month.—‘‘Agricultural Gazette of N S.W.” 

The manuring of orchards is a subject 
which has not received the attention that its 
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importance demands. Trees cannot go on 
for all time bearing heavy crops of fruit 
without the soil becoming exhausted, and. 
the older our orchards grow the more neces- 
sary does it become that the best methods 
of prolonging and increasing the produc-- 
tiveness of the trees should be carried out, 
which can best be done by applying artifi- 
cial or stable manure. 

Green manuring is, also practised with 
good results by many of our leading: 
orchardists. Plough the ground as soon as. 
possible after the fruit has all been 
gathered in, and sew with dun peas at the 
rate of two bnshels per acre. Apply | ewt. 
of superphosphate with the peas, this will 
give them a good start and will also greatly 
benefit the trees. In spring time, about 


_the early part of September, the, peas will 


be fit to plough in. First roll them with a 
heavy roller the way the plough runs, also 
fit the plough with a revolving coulter 
when the. peas can be turned in without 
much trouble. Before ploughing the peas 
in, 2 ewt. of superphosphate and 3 cwt. of 
muriate of potash per acre should be ap- 
plied. This forms a very complete manure, 
the peas supplying the nitrogen and humus, 
the superphosphate the phosphoric acid, 
and with the potash the trees will be fur- 
nished with all that they require. Farm- 
yard manure should also be applied where- 
sufficient quantity is available. A good 
dressing of virgin soi], wood ashes, or any 
kind ot litter is of great advantage where 
it can be obtained. rin) 

In gathering apples and pears for export, 
it is advisable to gather them in the- | 
early morning when the fruit is cool. Ad- 
vantage can always be taken of changes in 
the weather to select a cool morning to- 
gather the fruit; on no account should fruit 
be gathered on a hot afternoon, as the fruit. 
then never thoroughly cools down before 
being packed. Fruit packed in a heated 
state never carries well, and is generally 
landed in bad order. 

There is a good deal to be said in favor 
of putting the fruit in a cool chamber be- 
fore being packed, but so far it has not 
carried well, owing to being placed in. the 
ship’s cool chamber with uncooled fruit. 
Where the whole of the fruit in the ship’s 
cool chamber has been treated in this way 
it is very satisfactory, but as in the case of 
our mailboats, the great bulk of the fruit in 
the cool chamber is from Tasmania, which 
has been packed in the orchard, and is, 
therefore, of much higher temperature, the 
case is different. ‘his is because the cold 
air is driven in at a very low temperature in 
order to cool the bulk of the fruit, conse- 
quently the cooled fruit placed in the same 
chamber suffers, and is never landed in 
such good condition as the uncooled portion 
of the cargo. The remedy lies in the whole 
of the fruit intended for the one chamber 
being cooled down to the same temperature 
before being placed on board. 

During the past two or three years some 
of our shippers have had their consign- 
ments cooled prior to shipment, but these 
consignments have not turned out in such 
good condition as was expected, and, ac- 
eording to the sale catalogues, only realised 
moderate prices —James Lang, ‘‘ Agricul- 
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OPERATIONS FOR APRIL. 


—— 


Sow seeds of hardy annuals, of perennials, 
and biennials as soon in the month, as pos- 
sible, or it, will be rather late to raise annual 
seedlings for- planting out for early spring 
flowering. Spring flowering bulbs, such as 
daffodils, Watsonias, hyacinths, sparixis, 
tulips, anemones, crocuses, and others, 
should be planted without delay. 


Cuttings of roses, pelargoniums, ver- 


benas, fuchsias, carnations, petunias, and 


other similar plants should strike well if 
set in carefully prepared beds during the 
month. But they will need looking after, 
watering, and shading if necessary. If 
just stuck in. the soil and left to themselves 
they will probably fail. 

Every one in the country who reads these 
directions should endeavor to grow ‘and 
protect a few flowering plants, or some 
shrubs, or a few trees somewhere about the 
house and other buildings, and make the 
place cheerful with a few flowers here and 
there... Occasionally in the country may 
be seen the most beautiful flowers and 
plants, vegetables, and fruits, tended. with 
every care, even though the home may be 


~ small and humble enough. But, unfortu- 


nately, as a rule, the barest and most un- 
comfortable-looking dwellings and dismal 
surroundings are in evidence. 

Tue Harpy Flower Garpen. 
. During April a great deal of work of a 


~ preparatory kind must be taken in hand in 


order to keep the garden attractive during 
winter and the following spring and sum- 
mer. Additional soil and manure is given 
to all low and impoverished! sites which 
are vacant or but sparsely planted; sun- 
dry shrubs and hardy perennials will stand 
cutting into neat and varied form and s1ze, 
and the dead stalks and flower spikes of 
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annuals and herbaceous plants call for re- . 
moval. Stakes, too, which support no- ~ 
thing, should be cleared off, as nothing © 
makes a garden look poorer than a lot of © 
dead and undecorated wood. More sunlight © 
and heat may reach the soil than’ in the 
preceding months, that it may be kept © 
warm and sweet, and so maintain the © 
beauty of flowers and foliage, as well as 
ripen all necessary wood. 

Cuttings of many soft-wooded things may | 
be taken, now, as, if placed in a warm, sweet 
soil they will root quickly, and become hard 
and sturdy enough to tide over the winter. 
Autumn cuttings require to be of harder 
wood than those selected for spring rooting. — 
This is owing to hard wood having 
more substance and less water, 
features which allow it to grow in 
the face of a falling temperature. Soft, ° 
sappy shoots rot in such circumstances, 
whilst the rising heat and dryer soil and air 
of spring rob them sufficiently to make root- 
ing easy and sure. Select wood of good 
average size, which has borne strong and 
ripened leaves. The closer the joints the 
better. Leaves are not equally necessary 
to all cuttings, so much depends on the 
temperature and degree of moisture in the 
soil and atmosphere. The first necessity’ is 
to cause the sap to congeal and form a cal- 
lus at the base end in the soil. Strong 
leaves) pump up the sap and exhaust it, . 
thereby reducing the callus and root-mak- 
Ing power at the base. Little water iy need. 
ed in the cuttings, but the active proper- 
ties of the sap must be allowed to go to the - 
making of roots before much’ or any head 
growth is made in the form of leaves. On 
the other hand, some very soft} wooded 
plants root more freely when a small 
amount of leafage is left to the cuttings. 
The leaves growing steadily or already fully 
grown do not take as much as they give in 
the shape of elaborated and root-forming, 
sap. It may be seen that fully grown and — 
mature leaves will not exhaust the sub- 
stance of a cutting, but rather tend to 
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strengthen it, where ‘young and ‘growing 
leaves are a weakening influence. Good 
gardeners regularly take off the prominent 
eyes as well as the leaves from some cut- 
tings, in order to lock up the sape and 
secure the formation of roots. 


SOWING HERBACEOUS PERENNIAL 
SEEDS. 

One of the greatest dangers to be avoid- 
ed in sowing fine seed is covering them tco 
deep. It is better not to cover at all than 
run the risk of covering too much. Somc- 
thing in the shape of a flour sifter will be 
found extremely useful where any quantity 
of seed is to be sown. A. safe rule to go 
by isto cover the finer seeds about their 
own depth. : 

Seeds vary considerably in the time it 
takes them to germinate. New seed will 
come up much more promptly than old’seed 
of the same kind. The following list wiil 
give an idea of the varying periods requir- 
ed for the different kinds to germinate, 
sown, under favorable conditions, the ap- 
proximate number of days being given 1 
each instance: Anthemis campaniana, 2 ; 
A. Kelwayi, 4; Alyssum saxatile compac- 
tum, 9; Aquilegia coerulea, 20; A. flabel- 
lata nana alba, 20; A. vulgaris fl. pl., 20; 
Armeria plantaginea; 9, Asclepias tube- 
rosa, 11; Bellis perennis, 3; Campanula 


grandis, 9; C. media, 12; C. persicifolia, 
14; C. persicifolia Moorheimi, 9; Cen- 
taurea montana, 9; Centaurea dealbata, 
9; Chelone barbata, 12; Delphinium for- 
mosum, 9; Delphinium chinense, 11; Dig:- 
talis grandiflora, 14 ; Gypsophila paniculata, 
6; Gnaphalium leontopodium, 12; Heu- 
chera brizoides, 20; Heliopsis Pitcherians, 
9 ; Lychnic flos-cuculi, 9 ; Papaver orientale, 
9; Platycodon Mariesti, 14; Scabiosa cau- 
easica, 13; Lychnis viscaria splendens, 8; 
Iberis sempervirens, 8; Lupinus polyphyi- 
lus, 8; Statice latifolia, 20; Digitalis Pur- 
purea, 12; Gaillardia grandiflora, 8. 

After the seed germinates there fellows a 
period varying from two to three weeks 
before the seedlings are ready to handle. 
As a general rule, it will be found that 
the sooner this can be done the better. 

Tt is customary to wait until the caarsc- 
ter leaf is developed; but this is not at alt 
necessary. If the seedlings show a tendency 
to damp off, pricking off will very likely 
save them, even though they are only in 
a cotyledonous state. After the seedlings 
have been pricked off, their growth 1s usu- 
ally very rapid, and they will soon ho 
ready to put into two ane Ws a pots. 

reparatory to going outside. d , 
Pre pecscat 33 se Ernest Hemmine. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By J. Woopwarp . Mannine. 

Many gardeners feel that their duties are 
altogether too varied now, and their pre- 
cont efforts are not sufficiently appreciated 
as it is. It cannot be denied thau this 
may be so; but may this not be due to 
yourself, largely? This may or may not be 


possible according to opportunities; do 
you make the most of such whenever they 
eccur! Is not your greatest opportunity in 
so broadening your knowledge and apply- 
ing it that your worth may have greater 
reccgnition? If your duties are so nume- 
rous and varied that gardening must of 
necessity be a minor matter, you may still 
broaden your knowledge as far as possible ; 
but look to it that as soon as may be you 
cbtain a situation elsewhere that your gar- 
dening propensities may be better apprecia- 
ted and encouraged. The broadening pub- 
lic interest in gardening that is being pro- 
duced by the numerous horticultural books 
and papers, now existing or promised, is but 
a forerunner of what is to follow. 

Don't fall into the common. error of fol- 
lowing a rut of work, planting only what 
you have planted in the past, repeating the 
same treatment in the most perfunctory 
manner. Don’t feel that yow should neces- 
sarily be directed by the owner without 
taking the initiative when opportunity pre- 
sents; this may be unavoidable, perhaps 
the fault is yours. 

The solving of the problem of oppor- 
tunity I consider of the highest importance 
for the gardener in showing his worth, and 
this problem is that fundamental basis of 
landscape gardening that I am advising you 
to practise where you study to make the 


carpatica, 12; ©. carpatica alba, 12; ©. | most of what you have to work with rather 


' than to follow the lead of some rival, par- 


ticularly when conditions may be so dif- 
ferent as to make such an attempt ludi- 
crous. First study the place as a whole 
and convince yourself at the outset as to 
what the limitations must be. The natu- 
ral conditions ought to solve the problem 
largely; if bare open area, then you musi 
produce the future picture; if possess- 
ing rugged or picturesque features, arrive 
at an carly decision as to whether such con- 
ditions are not the forerunner of the policy 
you ought to pursue; and if so, use every” 
precaution to preserve what nature may be 
abundantly supplying. An old tree may 
be favorably placed to give emphasis 
to a view; the study of how to add a 
bit of planting to aid the effect and com- 
plete tho picture or to improve by a little 
judicious thinning with due regard to the 
preservation of the best will be interesting. 
Perhaps you can save an outcropping ledge 
that might ordinarily be considered an en- 
cumbrance when it may be the opportu- 
nity to form an interesting feature of it- 
self; or, with proper planting form the 
nucleus of something of harmonious inte- 
rest. The use of the greatest discretion in 
clearing underbrush in a bit of woods, with 
a careful discernment as to whether the na- 
tive growth does not of itself have ornamen- 
tal value in better harmony and attractive- 
ness than could be produced artificially ; 
even a mass of clinging poison ivy clamber- 
ing over a sturdy tree trunk may perhaps 
be preserved, provided you supply planting 
at the base of an impenetrable nature to 
preclude any danger. ' 

Recognise and study the value of cur 
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common native plants, our ferns, native 
reses, our own wild asters and columbines, 
with hazels and many other that the lands- 
cape architect has had sufficient discern- 
ment to take advantage of. Many of these 
plants are adapted to shady or sterile situa- 
tions where effort to establish exotic plants 
would be disappointing. This by no means, 
however, precludes the use of the exotics 
therever their proper place may be. 
You can get lots of good points from nature 
on the grouping and combination of plants 
that will work to advantage under varied 
conditions. 

Carefully study the adaptability of 
plants; don’t place rhododendron and, aza- 
lea beds in sunny unprotected, dry situa- 
tions, where annual expense will be requir- 
ed to provide the needed protection arti- 
ficially, and which can only partially pro- 
duc the desired results and eventually dis- 
courage your employer in such expenses. 


FERNS AS BEDDING PLANTS. 


When. we talk about bedding plants, we 
generally have in view those which will 
produce a mass of color in the summer. 
Too often, I am afraid, we succeed in ob- 
taihing so much color that our eyes ache 
with looking at it. 

Masses of different colors which are so 
arranged that they harmonise, do not: of- 
fend the eye so much, but of late years the 
tendency has been to judiciously mix foll- 
age and flowering plants, and a good com- 
bination of the two has the best: effect of 
all. 

But there are places in many’ gardens 
where flowering and foliage plants will not 
thrive satisfactorily. Such positions are 
those overshadowed by tall trees or build- 
ings; and these are the very spots for 
planting ferns; not in. rockeries, a plant. 
here and another there, but a bed of them. 

In the hot days of summer it is restful 
to gaze upon luxuriant ferns; and, besides 
being in themselves pleasing, they add to 
the beauty of a whole garden, setting off, as 
it, were, the borders occupied by flowering 
plants. ee 

The soil will, in most cases, need a spe- 
cial preparation. If it is not light loam or 
sandy, some of the original soil must be 
taken out and a mixture of sand, peat, and 
leaf soil put in its place. Where peat is 
used, make the compost fairly firm before 

lanting is done. 

It would be better to try one bed first 
and, do it well than fill several badly. Put 
out plants from pots principally; hardy 
sorts should be selected for this purpose. 

I will here give one example of a fern bed 
—a round one. In the ctntre plant the 
Royal Fern, Osmunda regalis, one or more 
plants according to the size of the bed. 


Next, three plants of Woodwardia angusti- 


folia; then clumps of Onoclea sensibilis 
between the Woodwardias, but also pro- 
jecting unevenly towards the outer edgo — 
of the bed. Near the edga plant clumps of 
Scolopendrium vulgare, with a finishing 
band of Athyrium Filix-femina, the Lady 
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Fern; or the comnion Polypodivm vulgare 
may be substituted. ' 

The above named sorts are best for a 
somewhat large bed; fewer of the large 
growing species should be planted in small 
borders. 

A long, narrow border facing the north, 
whereon the sun rarely shines, /s a capital 
ono for a ribbon border of ferns; the large 
ones should be planted at the back and the 
dwarf ones in) the front. 

For several weeks at least after the 
plants are put out water must be given 
very carefully. When once the soil is tho- 
roughly moistened through it should be 
kept so, but not saturated; evening syring- 
ings are very beneficial. 

SOLENT. 


—Sy 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC ROSARIAN. 


It might be said with truth) that, every- 
body likes roses, and there is no other flow- 
er that has more admirers. The same re- 
marks probably cannot be applied to any 
other flower amongst English-speaking peo- 
ple. While it is exceedingly interesting 
to walk through a garden with admirers 
of the Queen, of Flowers, it is a positive 
charm to be escorted by one who knows his 
roses like a book, and never tireg of extoll- 
ing their beauties. Such a one our repre- 
sentative met in Dr. J. A. G. Hamilton, 
who showed him some of the finest blooms 
to be seen anywhere. The doctor’s resi- 
dence in Jeficott-street, North Adelaide, is 
built upon the usual size of a building allot- 
ment, and being a house of considerable 
preportions, with the front close to the 
street, the casual passer-by would never sus- 
pect that any portion of the ground could 
be devoted! to a garden, of any proportions. 
But it is often under such disadvantageous 
circumstances that one finds some of the 
rarest beauties raised under an affectionate 

care. Indeed, it is only the love of the 
beautiful thati overcomes difficulties that 
are insuperable to the common. variety of 
amateur gardener. The man who has a 
hundred and one excuses for a shabbty 
garden may rest his soul in peace that he 
will never have a flower worth: looking at, 
but the true lover of flowers will always 
have them, no matter what difficulties may 
appear. 

At the side of Dr. Hamilton’s house is a 
strip of land less than 20 ft. wide. A huge 
pepper-tree takes up a good proportion of 
the street end. This gives a grateful shade 
im summer, and makes a fine breakwind, 
but the doctor is jealous of the room it 
takes out of his limited space. 
lawn is planted the full length of the 

ground to a dividing fence from the back 
portion of the garden. Although about 
half of the lawn was replanted early in 
December last, it looks very well, and one 


could hardly tell the new from the old por- ~ 


tion. In this lawn are four circular flower 
beds, each containing a favorite Rose. No. 
1 contains a Triumphe de Pierre, No. 2 
Madame Lourette Messiny, No. 3 la 
France, and No. 4 The Bride. These are 
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all full standards, with large bushy heads, 
through having been lightly pruned. They 
are, however, fine specimens, and the blooms 
were exceedingly good from bud to blos- 
som. The beds also contain a setting of 
choice Pelargoniums, dwarf Coxcombs, and 
Coleus. The latter are particularly good, 
and demonstrate that these plants do as 
well in the open. bed as in the shadehouse. 

The doctor’s neighbor is divided off by 
a high latticed fence, and upon, this are 
grown a number of climbing Roses, all of 
the best, in the veterans William Allan 
Richardson, Cloth of Gold, Crimson, Ram- 
bler, La Reine Marie Henriette, Perle de 
Jardine, Waltham Climber, Fanny Stol- 
werch, Ard Pillar, and Purity. At the 
end of the fence is a shadehouse on the 
neighbor's side, and this is covered by a 
wonderful two-year-old growth of Cloth of 
Geld. No ground can, be spared to waste, 
and along this fence, in addition to the 
roses, the lawn is cut back to allow bedding 
for Zinnias, Phlox, Coxcombs, Carnations, 
Petunias, and Asters. Being all summer 
bleomers, the green lawn has no lack of 
cecloring for a ground setting, At the end 
of the lawn is a bed of self-sown Balsams, 
and nothing could be finer. Up to about 
2 ft. high their rank growth is covered with 
bloom, from the richest prime coloring to 
the daintiest shades. Some of the largest 
double blooms are charming rivals to small 
Roses. In this bed also is the ever delight- 
ful White. Maman Cochet, and Mad. Lam- 
bard. It is an accepted dogma amongst 
rose-growers that the royal Queen of Flow- 
ers is so exclusive in her exalted dignity 
that she is fretted with indignation’ and 
will not thrive to bloom if “plebs’ are 
forged into her company. Here we have, 
however, an illustration of two royal 
queens throwing off their dignity and 
blecming profusely while their court is co- 


_vered, with a mass of Balsams growing with 


the strongest vigor. 

Crossing the footpath alongside the 
house the doctor has cribbed a few feet of 
the back yard, which, viewed through a 
high lattice, is none too spacious, and here 
we find Perennial Phloxes looking splendid, 
Portulacas, Violet, Dianthus, Perennial 
Sunflowers, Zinnias, Coreopsis, and Del- 
phiniums, all crowded, but all in bloom,’ 
and making a gay setting to a huge Rose 
tree of Mad. Berrard, in company with La 
France, and, to give the bed a tone of 
choice up-to-date standing, we note a last 
year’s “novelty” in Lady Roberts. In spite 
of her crowded surroundings, Lady Roberts 
is doing well, but would probably show to 
better advantage with a little more breath- 
ing space. 

Turning now, we enter the back garden, 
and herein. can be no offence, because the 
back garden is quite equal to the front. 
This, divided by a high growth of climbing 
roses, with an archway for entrance. This 
dividing fence, if a mass of loveliness can 
be called such, is a perfect shrine of beauty 
when in full bloom, as may be imagined 
when we name such choice colorings as are 
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given by the Duchess of Ostard, Rey. C. T 
Cole, Meteor, Devoniensis, Gustave Regis 
and Souv. de Watton. In that lot the eye 
wanders, never wearying of the charming 
tints, and fancy curving of petals from, bud 
te bloom. And the perfume, too, so deli- 
cate and refreshing that! the most sensitive 
clfactory nerve will plead for more. Will 
creation ever present another such thing of 
Leanty and fascination as the Rose. 
Surely, never. As we pass under this 
bewer of beauty another high fence to the 
right shelters the garden from, the south! 
west winds. This fence is covered the 
whole length with the beautiful red La 
France, the sweet-scented Pink Rover, Lor- 
raine Marie Henriette, Fortunatus, and 
Marechal Niel, and so completely covers 
the fence with strong woody growth, nice 
foliage and beautiful blooms that one won-. 
ders why people are at any tme at a logs 
tc know what to plant on fences. 

This little plot of ground is divided into 
three long beds, the whole area being any- 
thing up to 30 x 40 ft., as far as the eye 
cculd judge casually. On the eastern bed 
attention is first arrested by a deep edging 
of Balsams, one mass of bloom, vieing in 
beauty with the Roses. The double flow- 
erg, with their delicate tintings and sweet 
perfume, being highly favored. At the 
ead of this plot the doctor thas started a 
new line, to him, in Carnations. This now 
fashionable flower has a little square patch 
all to itself, and we noticed some choice 
labels, amongst them being such as Edith 
Grey, Piedmont, 'General Gordon, W. R.- 
Deane, Ravenswood, and many others of 
the latest fashion. Passing a galvanised 
iron back to a shed we noticed it being 
rapidly covered by a Souv. de Joseph 
Metral, L’Ideal, and the commonly-known, 
Fortune’s Yellow. Not an inch of ground 
is to be wasted, and at the foot of the Roses 
is a bordering of Portulacas, with their 
bright blooms beaming in the sunshine. 
Ai, the corner of the end footway is a little 
pigeon-house, embowered ini a Billiard: et 
Barr and James Wilson, and. ever-bloom- 
ing Plumbago Capensis, and a Linum of 
which we forget the name for the moment, 
but throwing some fine trusses of deep blue 
bloom. | 

The pathway between the centre and 
western beds is nicely bordered with varie- 
gated geranium, and the doctor affection- 
ately thandles the blooms of his favorite 
roses as he descants upon the colorings and 
forms of Rose Darien, Mad. Abel Chatenay, 
Jules Grolez, and two of which he does not 
know the name, but one which is uncom- 
monly like Belle Siebrect, but evidently 
bearing another strain in the very deep 
golden centre, and the other of deep pin- 
kish hue, described by a florist as Jeanne 
Guillaumez. The very brilliant red Gross 
en Tipletz has al soft corner in his 
heart, and none the less favored are Dr. 
Grill, Sunrise, Antoine Revoir, Shandon, 
the lovely buds of Germein, Ethel Brown- 
low, Pink Maman Cochet, the blooms of 
which he speaks of as being as big as your 
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chat; Sunset, Mad. de Watteville, Frau 
‘Dubriel, Mrs. Edward Mawley, perhaps 
the finest rose in the collection; Lady 
Mary Fitzwiluam, a bloom which we 
thought it difficult to beat; Marquise 
Littia, and a remarkably fine bush of the 
ever-favorite Cecil Brunner. 

In the side bed we noted the roses are 
accompanied by their confreres, the Car- 
nations, and amongst the latter there were 
‘some of the best, including Aldgate Striped, 
Alma, and Richard Douglas. The roses 
were represented by such prizetakers as 
‘Muriel Grahame, Paul Neron, Beaute In- 
-constante, Catherin Guillot, Liberty (not 
doing well), and Killarney. There were 
also Souvenir de Pierre Notting, Safrano, 
Dr. Passet, Princess Alice de Monarco, a 
very fine doer; the great beauty Mildred 
Grant, and one of the late ones from Ame- 
rica, Admiral Dewey. 

With such a collection it is little won- 
der that Dr. Hamilton takes a great: pride 
ini “all his own growing,’ fand we are 
pleased to be able to congratulate him upon. 
being amiongst the prizetakers at the last 
show in the Exhbition, where he had te 
beat several professional growers who had 
staged. a very fine set of roses. His garden 
is quite an object lesson in what an ama- 
teur can produce with a comparatively 
limited amount of time and space. His 
ground, too, being upon a limestone sub- 
soil close up to the surface is very good 
proof that roses with care are not so sus- 

ceptible to the thrsty conditions of lime- 
stone as most gardeners seem to think. 


ROSES AS RAMBLERS. 

Many of the climbing roses could be set 
out to grow at will as bushes, with little 
or no attempt at pruning them. When so 
grown they form large clumps of great 
beauty. Last season some large clumps 
of the wild prairie rose, R. setigera, and of 
the Japanese, R. multiflora, grown in this 
way, were objects of great attraction when. 
in flower. These and simlar climbing roses 
may be set out on banks, in a half wild 
state, and let ramble at will. Both, the 
setigera and multiflora planted this way 
make a profuse display of flowers. Wichu- 
raiana, known as the memorial rose, is 
often planted in like positions, but its habit 
of lying almost prostrate on the ground 
fits it for uses other than the half-wild 
one the others suit so well. The seti- 
gera and multiflora will, when “the plants 
are strong, mike shoots ten to twelve feet 
in length, and these shoots produce a miass 
of flowers the season following. Our land- 
scape gardeners have found how useful 
these and similar roses are for massing 
purposes. The setigera is usually one of 
those planted both! because of its beautiful 
single pink flowers and that it blooms later 
than the others. 

A BEAUTIFUL HEDGE, 

This is a long hedge, or series of hedges, 
formed of different flowering plants, one 
following the other along the whole stretch. 
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White Sweet Peas, for example, may 
clothe a few yards, then orange Nastur- 
tiums may appear also up neatly arranged 
Pea sticks, then Canary Creeper, then. blue 
Convolvuluses, then pink Peas, white Bind- 
weed, Lathyrus sativus, dark Nasturtiums, 
Tropeolum, pink Convolvuluses, carmine 
Peas, and Gourds. If a few lengths of 
the hedge are made of perennials, so much 
the better ; we can use Jasmines, white and 
yellow, Pyrus Japonica, Calystegia pubes 
cens, perennial Lathyrus latifolius, rose 
and white Clematises, Brier and other 
Roses, lIvies, Rubus fruticosus plenus, 
Honeysuckles, and even Ampelopsis. <A 
favored spot will allow of a hedge of half- 
hardy subjects, among which Cobeas, purple 
and white, should not be forgotten. Pas- 
sion Flowers, Mina lobata, Maurandyas, 
and Lophospermum scandens may be in- 
duced to flourish. A hedge made of no- 
thing but different Ivies is very pretty, 
or, of course, the Ivies can be used to hide 
an ugly wall. 
M. Hawtuorne. 


BURBANK’S FADELESS FLOWER 
FROM AUSTRALIA, 
(From “The Florists’ Exchange.”’) 

When I heard that there was a new 
flower that was sure to hold its color, not 
to wilt or decay, the picture came before 
me of a flower on the poinsettia style. I 
pictured to myself, looking at the humor- 
ous side of it, say, a million homes in New 
England which would have, instead of the 
case of wax bloom, a million of “Burbank’s 
fadeless,” and these would be kept to show 
on special occasions. There would be no 
more object in producing flowers, for, with 
the everlasting flower in each home, there 
would be no desire to grow others; the 
pecple would all be supplied in a short time 
and the flower market killed. Rather a dis- 
mal outlook for the grower, but a bright 


one for those who are lovers of flowers, for, 


like the traditions of our New England 


-families, would be the family flower, and on 


special cecasions it would be brought forth 
to embellish the old New England parlor 
and the wax flowers in their case would 
sink into insignificance beside the beauty 
cf the flower which never fades. 

Fact and fiction sometimes go together, 
and so in this case. I have told yow my im- 
pression of the flower which was based on 
sensational newspaper articles which were 
written without consent of Mr. Burbank, 
and sy those who knew as much of flowers 


and their uses as a cow does of gunpowder 


and snipe shooting. 

On January 26 I had the pleasure of a 
very interesting visit to the Burbank home 
at Santa Rosa, Cal., and from him: person- 
ally I learned the truth concerning this 
interesting flower, and I am, with his con- 
sent, writing the facts ‘as they really are in 
regard to it. 
' Cephalipterum) Drummondi is the name 
of the plant, and so far as I know there 
is no common name. This rare plant was 
discovered in 1902 in North-Western Aus- 


bank from there. 
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tralia, and seeds of if were sent to Mr. Bur- 
It has been grown by 
him and improved on, and is now producing 
flowers three times the size of the blooms 
produced by the original type. Thus we 


sce that it was not an origination of Mr. 


Burbank’s, and it is, therefore, a production 
of nature, and nature alone is responsible 
fcr the species. The seed which Mr. Bur- 
bank first received produced flowers about 
one-half inch in diameter, light pink in 
color, and borne in clusters on ai stem, soine 
8 in. in length. The foliage of th eplant 
is a light green, judging from the flower 
which Mr. Burbank presented me, and not 
heavy in texture. There are ten blooms and 
buds on this spike, and the flower has 
eleven petals in every instance. This speci- 
men. has now been picked over a year ard 
a half, and, according to Mr. Burbank, it 
has its natural color to-day, and. the form 
of the flower is the same to-day as when 
picked a:tyear and a half ago. The bloom 
is not easily broken judging from: its pre- 
sent condition, and the treatment it has re- 
ceived since it came into my possession. 

By nature the plant is a half-hardy en- 
nual, and it will do best in a dry climate 
and with a dry soil. Environment has had 
a great deal to do with producing such a 
plant, but it seems to do well under con- 
ditions of greater moisture. 

What the value of such ai plant will be is 
a question which can only be answered 
when the plant has been grown more gene- 
rally. Judging from what [have seen of it 
the chief value would lie in its being used 
as a border plant, or for use in bedding. 
The enormous quantity of blooms, and 
the fact that they retain color and form 
would make it such, if combined with ra- 
pidity of growth and strong qualities of ger- 
mination of the seed. 

Some seed of the original type of cepha- 
lipterum has been disseminated, but no 
seed of the improved type will be allowed 
to leave Mr. Burbank’s place until 1907 o» 
later, and not then unless he is satisfied 
that it is of value and has completed his 
work of improvement. . 

San Francisco papers have published sen- 
sational reports of this plant, and give a 
great deal of space to it from the stand- 
point of the milliner, representing that it 
will outclass the artificial flowers for milli- 
nery purposes, but how much of this is 
substantial remains to be proven. As I 
have said before, as a useful bedding plant 
and as a floricultural novelty it has a place, 
and is deserving of interest and study. 

T forwarded Mr. Burbank for his ep- 
proval and correction the above article, and — 


‘TL take the liberty of quoting from his lettcr 


in reference to it: “Your description of 
the Burbank’s fadeless flower is exceedingly 
valuable and correct, and I thank you 


heartily for this authorised description.” 


Tn regard to the value of the cephalipterum 
in millinery work, he says in this letter: 
“As to the millinery part of the business, 
the largest millinery establishment in the 
world has, after examining the flower with 
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great care, desired me to hold it for him 
without regard to price. This being an 
old and established firm, fixes forever its 
value for millinery uses, so you may rest 
assured on that matter, for it is fixed fcr 
all time by this decision coming in this 
way from the most extensive dealers in exis- 
tence.’ One thing which can be depended 
on is the honesty of Mr. Burbank, and this 
quotation from his letter will show the 
value of this most interesting novelty. 
W. R. Pierson. 


VIOLAS. 

In order to preserve these in a florifer- 
ous condition, remove all seed pods and 
the more advanced flowers, and the plants 
will bloom with renewed vigor. 

They will enjoy a much. longer season, of 
bloom if the seed vessels are systematically 
removed and the plants are well supplied 
with water during hot spells. 


CLEMATISES. 

Amongst the many creeping and ram- 
bling plants with which our gardens 
abound, or may.do so if we wish, the Cle- 
matises stand out as of conspicuous excel- 
lence. From this splendid family may be 
chosen plants that will grow in almost 
any garden and in any situation, which is 
more than can be said for most other 
genera. True, they sometimes fail with 
unexpected suddenness, and without an ap- 
parent cause, but we may say the same of 
many other things that have not got such 
a bad name for the fault. 

I should like to see Clematises in. goodly 
numbers in every garden, for they are in- 
dubitably worthy of all the honor that can. 
_be accorded to them. What matters it if 

a plant now and again does die? They 
are procurable at such reasonable prices 
that it is not a serious item in the garden 
account if one or two have to be bought 
in every season. For several years Messrs. 
Jackman. & Son have been busily engaged 
in developing this genus, but it was not 
until the late Temple Show that it was 
fully realised how strikingly successful had 
been their efforts. The exhibit then ar- 
ranged was wonderful, as illustrating the 
superb beauty of these plants, and it 
should certainly give a great impetus to 
their cultivation. 

There are several distinct types of Cle- 
miatises, almost all of which are represented 
by varieties of different colors, and one may 
say that all of them will adorn a garden. 
But to grow some dozens is not possible 
when space is limited and a rigid selection 
becomes essential. Fortunately the skill 
of the raisers has been directed as well to 
the extension of the range of coloration as 
to the development of size, and we now 
have a choice from which all may secure 
the colors that meet’ their appreciation. 
There is no necessity for any one to dilate 
upon. the charms of such favorites as Flam- 
mula, indivisa, montana, and Vitalba, as 
these are universally acknowledged, so I 
shall devote my space to the enumeration 
of some of the forms of coccinea, Florida, 
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Jackmanii, lanuginosa, patens, and Viti- 
cella in the order of their names. 

The coccinea section is made up of hy- 
brids which are ever growing in numbers 
and in beauty. The following are very fine: 
Countess of Onslow, violet purple ; Duchess 
of Albany, bright pink ;Duchess of York, 
blush pink; and Ville de Lyon, carmine. 
If newer, and proportionately more expen- 
sive ones are desired, try the magnificent 
King Edward VILI., violet: puce, and Queen 
Alexandra, pale lavender and purple. 

The varieties of C. Florida are admired 
by every one for their delightful flowers. 
Here are three beauties: Belle of Woking, 
silver grey; Duchess of Edinburgh, pure 
white, fragrant; and John Gould Veitch, 
lavender blue. Each of these produces 
double flowers. To praise the grand Jack- 
mani were superfluous indeed, for it is the 
most beloved of all. The variety superba 
is superb in fact as in name; while alba. is 
the acme of refinement. Two others that 
should not be overlooked are Madame 
Edouard Andre, bright red, and Prince of 
Wales, puce purple. 

Let us now glance for a moment ati the 
lanuginosa section with its glorious flowers. 
Alba magna, pure white; Blue Gem, pale 
blue; Louis van Houtte, purple; and Otto 
Froebel, grey white, may be regarded with 
favor by planters. Of the patens division: 
one could scarcely overpraise Fair Rosa- 
mond, blush; Lady Londesborough, deep 
mauve; Miss Crawshay, pink; and Mrs. 
G. J. ackman, satiny white, for their charms 
are such as to grow upon us all. To com- 
plete the sections we have the Viticella 
forms, of which the variation from the type 
known as rubra grandiflora, claret, is su- 
perb. A pair of beauties might well com- 
prise Hendersonii, purple, and Lady Bo- 
vill, grey blue. Every one of those included 
in the foregoing selections is worthy of a 
trial, and if the colors suit the especial 
taste of the cultivator they are sure to 
bring delight. 

H. J. W. 


GODETIAS. 

Among the many annuals which we can 
grow with the greatest ease in our gardens 
we are fortunate in being able to include 
the beautiful Godetias. Suitable alike for 
sowing in clumps, in lines, or in borders 
devoted exclusively to them, they never 
fail to secure a very large share of atten- 
tion and admiration. The plants, if they 
are grown from seeds sown in good soil, 
will produce flowers of considerable size, 
very rich in color, and of charming form, 
over a very protracted period. 

Complaints have been made that all an- 
nuals are fugacious, and no doubt this is 
true in some degree; but if we admit this 
as a fault we are forced to recognise the 
fact’ that where the plants are properly 
treated the flowers are borne in such con- 
stant succession that their transient dura- 
tion 1s scarcely appreciable. Deeply 
worked soil that has been enriched with 
good natural manure is the primary essen- 
tial; the seeds must be sown thinly,’ the 
young plants must be thinned early, and to 
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a distance of at least 6 in. asunder, or the 
greatest. success need not be looked for. 
But beyond all these comparatively simple 
things we have one other detail of impera- 
tive importance, and that is the constant 
removal. of the dead and decaying flowers, 
for directly this is neglected the plants 
turn their best attention to seed produc- 
tion instead of to the development of fur- 
ther supplies of flowers. A- border of 
these delightful annuals as seen in a: cot- 
tage garden is represented in the accom- 
panying illustration. ; 

To those who do not want to produce any 
particularly striking effect, the packets of 
seeds of mixed varieties will appeal; but 
to those who desire the best possible dis- 
play named varieties are strongly recom- 
mended. Some of the best are Duchess of 
Albany, white; Lady Albemarle, crimson ; 
Lady Satin Rose, rose; Princess of Wales, 
ruby crimson; and The Bride, white and 
carmine.—D. W. 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 


Because it is a most fascinating line of 
work, full of interest and pregnant with 
possibilities, the raising of seedlings 1s now 
undertaken on nearly every place where car- 
nations are grown. All the details of cross- 
fertilization are now fairly well understood, 
as also the essential points which count in 
the judging of a carnation and in the selec- 
tion of parents for a progeny, which, it is 
fervently hoped, will bring with it at least 
one, possibly several, brand-new prize-win- 
ners. All this id very nice and proper, and 
should not be set down as merely a profit- 
less waste of time and labor. It begets and 
fosters a deeper knowledge of plant life, 
creates an interest in nature’s hidden work- 
ings, inspires hope and gives pleasure, and 
is more likely to advance than to retard 
floriculture. Therefore, let us rest content 
and not deal out discouragement to those 
anxious to grow seedling carnations. 

Although the manual part of cross fer- 
tilization in the case of indoor carnations 
may to good advantage be carried on ati 
any time during the entire winter, the 
months of November and December haye 
been found to be the best time to take 
this, the first and most important step to- 
ward the raising of a good batch of seed- 
lings. Another essential point is to sow 
seeds when they are ripe, Occasionally 
if not taken off in time, the seeds. will 
sprout while still in the pod, especially 
if the house is kept rather moist. More 
often the seeds rot if not gathered in when 
ripe. For this reason alone it is advisable 
to keep a close watch. When the pods 
have lost their crisp green color and appear 
to be drying up, turning to a brownish- 
yellow in spots, they should be cut off, 
placed in a dish or on a sheet of paper, 
left to become entirely dry in the sun or 
near a warm place for a day or two, when 
they may be broken up and the seeds sown 
without further delay. Those seeds that 
have sprouted while yet in the pod must 
be carefully handled and sown at once. The 
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subsequent care and treatment of the seed- 
lings does in no way differ from that of 
other plants of the same nature. 

Marguerite and other types of bedding 
carnations, if nice plants are wanted for 
early planting. They all are good for the 
garden and useful as a chance pick flower. 
All of the marguerite section will flower 
the first season, and, if the seeds aré 
sown early, will produce any amount of 
picking material the entire summer, after 
which their usefulness is ended. To this 
class belong the really fine varieties of 
the Chabaud and Guillaud strains, raised 
in France, and a marked improvement on 
the old time, straggling, and small-flowered 
marguerite carnation. These are worthy of 
the choicest place in any garden. The 
plants are sturdy, growing into dense 
bushes and producing great numbers of 
very large, fragrant flowers on long, stiff, 
and upright stems. The colors are bright 
and. of eve ry shade to be looked for in car- 
nations, including: evey tint in yellow, 
‘selfs, and variegated. 

Those excellent old favorites, the dwarf 
Vienna and the Grenadin carnations, the 
latter in three or four fine varieties, should 
bo started from seeds in the first part of 
March, so that strong plants may be had 
by October, when they should ‘be potted up 
and given cool winter quarters. They 
flower the second season. 

Roorgep Curvincs. 

One of the most important features of 
this‘country’s plant trade to-day is the 
traffic in rooted cuttings. From a small 
beginning some twenty years ago, it has 
developed into an industry of immense pro- 
portions and far-reaching consequence. 
Tt has, in a great: measure, simplified and 
made less expensive and more convenient 
the intertrade dealings in most of the lead- 
ing kinds of bedding plants and greenhouse 
forcing stock. This mode of plant distribu- 
tion offers an excellent opportunity to all 
such florists, whose stock is deficient in any 
of the leading or some of the coveted new 
varieties, to complete their stock. In the 
packing and shipping of rooted cuttings, as 
practised now, a great improvement is no- 
ticeable over the careless methods in vogue 
not many years ago, and buyers find little 
cause for complaint on. this score. It must: 
also be admitted that the quality of rooted 
cuttings received from any quarter of the 
- country at these times is far superior to 
that of the diseased, shrivelled, and root- 
less rooted cuttings so often found im ship- 
ments delivered in former years. If, as this 
trade is conducted now, the cuttings re- 
ceived are true to color or name, as ordered, 
a failure of the new arrivals to come up to 
anticipations must then be laid to the short- 
comings of the variety, or those to be found 
in the cultural methods of the buyer. 

Much depends on how rooted cuttings 


are handled and cared for when received, | 


and even the soil used in potting them 
off frequently becomes a fertile ground. for 
the seeds of future trouble. The packages 
should never be torn or pulled in a ruthless 


fashion from out the box, but taken out 
carefully, following the packers courses by 
reversing the order and starting with that 
package which was the last one in packing. 
Unless sufficient help is taking part ini the 
work of unpacking and taking care of the 
contents of the new shipment, no more 
should be taken out and unwrapped than 
can be handled ata time. The less rooted 
cuttings of any kind are handled after their 
journey, the fewer roots and the less mois- 
ture at their roots will be lost. . 

Some people put great faith in a dip- 
ping of the roots in, water before potting ; 
especially is this, thought to be necessary 
when plants arrive in a shrivelled or dry 
condition, as is often enough the case. I 
do not approve of this plan, unless for the 
lack of time the immediate potting up or 
planting has to be postponed for an inde- 
finite time. If the planting is done at 
once, as it should be, it can be accomplish- 
ed in a quicker and more proper way with 
plants, not dripping wet, and a thorough 
watering after planting, or potting, will 
reach the roots just as well and will save 
them, too, unless they were beyond salva- 
tion before they were potted up, and in 
that case no dipping would have saved them 
ci brought dead plants to life. 

The grower anxious to get his new ac- 
quisition into. pots, should beware of old, 
stale, soil out of the next best bench. The 
freshest and sweetest soil on the place, with 
little or no manure in it, should be used 
for the new-comers, if they are considered 
of value at all, and sufficient of such soil 
should be ready and at hand at the time 
the cuttings are expected. Should these not 
be just what the order called for, or in a 
condition which justifies non-acceptance, 
the sender should be notified without delay. 
Meantime, air should be allowed to reach. 
the plants by removing the upper tiers, if 
there are more than cne, to a safe and 
shady place, and keeping the entire con- 
signment in good shape, until the arrival 
of final directions from the firm that sent 
the cuttings. No good florist should fail in 
this. 

There is one kind of rooted cutting I 
detest, although it is welcomed by most 
of the inexperienced growers. This is the 
early-struck, over-grown, lanky cutting 
with a green crown. and. am ossified stem. 
Tn the case of new and. high-priced carna- 
tions, the sending out of a lot of Fall-root- 
ed cuttings in February is nothing unusual, 
and the unwise buyer, who insists upon 
having his order filled early, is most likely 
to get these pickled cuttings. In nearly 
every case he cuts them in two, tries toi root 
the upper half, and nurses the inert, life- 
less lower part, until all doubts as to.its fit- 
ness for the dump pile have vanished. In 
the hope of obtaining double value for his 
money he runs the risk of losing all of it. 
Byven should he succeed in rerooting the 
top ends and in saving most of the stumps, 
the outcome will be a lot of plants, en- 
tively unqualified to demonstrate the good 
points vested in the new and perhaps most 


excellent, variety. It is safer to simply 
pinch, or pull, out the extreme tops of such 
cuttings when received, or pot them up 
first and stop them a week or two later. 
No halving of lanky cuttings should be 
practised, unless they are very long, well- 
rooted, and provided with fresh, healthy 
foliage clear down the stem, and even then 
it would seem a wiser proceeding to just 
nip away the soft top of cuttings so good, 
and give them a chance to do their best. 
Cuttings arriving in a frozen condition 
must be gradually, slowly thawed out, be- 
fore they are unwrapped, and will then 
show the extent of the damage done, if 
any. : 

Frep W. Tine, in “The Florists’ Bx- 
change.” 


HIGH PRICES FOR CARNATIONS. 

“That any one sould pay 20,000 doltars 
for a carnation seems, at first glance, a 
waste of good money, for a fad. A. wealthy 
resident of Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson is re- 
perted by telegraph to have paid this big 
sum, however, for a new flower developed 
by a Rockland, Mass., florist. But Thomas 
W. Lawson, the vigorous Boston, writer on 
‘frenzied finance,’ paid 30,009 dollars seve- 
ral years ago for the world-famous pink 
carnation which bears his wife's name, and 
last October Harlow N. Higgonbotham, of 
Chicago, who vainly endeavored to get pos- 
session. of the Lawson pink, paid 10,000 to 
a Lafayette, Ind., florist for a flower of tne 
game kind, which is said to rival Law- 
son’s in beauty. 

Jt is a mistake to suppose that these ex- 
traordinary investments in a single rare 
flowering plant constitute a dead loss to the 
purchaser or a clear profit to the seller. 
Each one of these rare plants doubtless re- 
presents to the producer years of inteili- 
gent and patient labor and experimenta- 
tion. Thousands of failures are recorded 
against one successful result, and hundreds 
ef florists work in vain where one scores 
a triumph. But the buyer of the costly 
prize invariably turns it to commercial 
account sconer or later, and more than 
likely gets back the principal with good 
interest in the long run. The newly-de- 
veloped. 90,000 dollar carnation is an eccen- 
trie production found in a bed of Lawson, 
which proves that the flower for which the 
Boston. millionaire paid 30,000 dollars has 
been made an extensive article of commerce 


‘since he made the investment.” 


This is a clear case of “many men, many 
minds,” but one thing is certain, that the 
carnation, on account of these extraordl- 
nacy alleged purchases and sales, has gain- 
ed more notoriety through the public 
prints than has ever before been accorded 
any other flower. And, surely, such pub- 
licity increases trade to an extent that 
ecunterbalances the evil which men do in 
spreading such stories, and which, like all 
other evil, supposed and real, is interred 
with their bones, the good alone remaining. 


' Florists’ Exchange.” 
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FLOWERS IN WINDOWS. 


Amongst the various objects which tend 
io brighten up highways, nothing is more 
effective than the flower decked cottage 
windows which are amongst the common 
and delightful features of any country. A 
window gay with flowers is indicative of 
a true gardening spirit prevailing within— 
a spirit which all horticultural authorities 
will do well to foster, for the associations of 
plants and flowers have an uplifting effect 
on all those who can be induced to take 
an interest in them. 

No one turns to look at a flowerless win- 
dow twice, but there are some that are 
a source of general attraction to the passers- 
by through the display they present, not 
now and then, but always. It is a mystery 
to me how some people manage to keep up 
a constant show of bloom in the window 
with the limited facilities they possess, and 
particularly so when one considers that the 
household stock of horticultural knowledge 
is of a self-acquired and very primitive 
character. 

We are wont to look upon the lady gar- 
dener as a modern invention, but she is 
really nothing of the kind, because, for 
years past, women have been responsible 
for the window department in hundreds of 
lowly establishments, and illustrations 
prove whether they have succeeded or not. 
I know of nothing more pleasant than to 
chat with a grandmotherly old dame about 
her window plants or “tree jpots,” as she 
frequently calls them. She treats them 
more as children than plants, and knows 
the history of each specimen by heart. Her 
wrinkled old face beams with pleasure as 
she tells how she obtained her splendidly 
grown Lucy Finnis Fuchsia ag a “slippin’ ” 
from a friend, and “growed” it up to what 
it is now. 

Zonale Pelargoniums are things which 
she does not’ pretend to know anything 
about, but she is well acquainted with these 
plants under the family name of “Ge- 
raneums,” and if any one has goti a variety 
which she does not possess, no greater favor 
can be bestowed on the old lady than to 
present her with a “slippin’.” She evi- 
dently thinks that the plants possess her 


own liking for tea, for the drainings from © 


the pot are religiously put aside and ap- 
plied to them cold, and in the old lady’s 
estimation ne other liquor has the same 
fertilising properties as her favorite beve- 
rage. In no other instance, in fact, is the 
personality of a grower imparted to plants 
more than in the case of an old lady who 
possesses a love for window gardening. 

A glance at: windows here and there in- 
dicates what plants lend themselves most 
readily to this class of culture. First and 
foremost is the populat Geranium, and 
hundreds of specimens grown in cottage 
windows are sources of real pride to their 
owners. The Fuchsia is another plant in- 


separable from windows, and the double 


Petunia is also a prime favorite. More 
than once I have seen specimens of the 
Scarborough Lily growing in cottage 
windows that have struck me with envy, 
and where do the pretty little blue Cam- 
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panula isophylla and its white variety alba 
thrive better than under domestic culture, 
hanging in the light giving aperture? 

They strike me as being little horticul- 
tural worlds, these flower bedecked win- 
dows, peopled with plants, apparently 
happy in the associations around them, and 
lovingly cared for by hands that work 
hard in daily toil. Lessons they undoubt- 
edly teach ; yea, and also preach mute ser- 
mens, one of which points to the charms of 
floriculture that appeal to all sections of 
humanity, both young and old, rich and 
poor. 

VERNON. 
PLANT IMPROVEMENT BY HYBRI- 
DIZATION, 
(By H. H. Grorr.) 

The Darwinian theory as to the natural 
creation of species is none the less true, 
but that such theory was intended to bo 
accepted as an insuperable barried to the 
results of scientific effort could never have 
Leen thought of. It stated what we know 
to be perfectly true in nature—that the 
creation of wild species requires ages of 
time. But as I have recently expressed it: 
“The unfettered mind of man has bridged 
the ages, and in hastening evolution by hy- 
bridization has rushed: into the eons of the 
future, and laid ther treasures at our feet.” 

It would not be possible in a paper like 
this to detail the many points and features 
of this important aspect, resulting in my 
experience from my recognition of domestic 
species among my advanced creations, dur- 
ing years of constant and critical observa- 
tion in the field, from several hundred thou- 


sand new sxedlings of the gladiolus, as such’ 


detail is capable of limitless elaboration 
as to its actual and possible application, in 
scientific and economic plant breeding. 

You will appreciate my statement when 
T say that, although endowed with a fertile 
imagination, and optimistic temperament, 
with the added advantages of a life of busi- 
ness training to perfect my mental balance, 
I confess to a feeling of helplessness ati the 
immensity of the visible field foi practical, 
valuable and useful results arising from my 
limited application of the system, of planti 
breeding advocated by me. 

I used the word “limited” advisedly, for 
the reason that my use of parents bred from: 
vatious wild species has been with the object 
of meeting existing commercial and popu- 
lar demiands, and consequently I have only 
attempted a few of the many lines of pos- 
sible use at my disposal. You will, there- 
fore, understand me when I claim the limit- 
less posstbilities opened up by the few lines 
so selected, as compared with an attempt 
to compass the immensity of the whole of 
the visible field. 

Here again the visible field is found to be 
kut a border of the limitless reaches of 
eternal possibilities, and can you wonder 
that if the human mind palls at the pro- 
spect opened up by a fraction of its revela- 
tions, how may we hope to grapple compre- 
hensively with its immensity, were even a 
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portion of the remainder effectively availed 
cf. Then, further experiments in a frac- 
tion of a section of the visible field have 
proved to me that even here the develop- 
ment of new forms and«types promises to 
multiply indefinitely in the sub-section so 
chosen for elaboration ; so that specializa- 
tion becomes imperative, and having chosen 
the best lines apparent to our restricted 
perception, it would not be wise—ii it were 
possible—to return to the centre, and ra- 
diate indefinitely in aimless experiment. 
The practical and general application of 
my system may be cutlined as follows: In 
crder to secure the benefits of existing ma- 
terial, make crosses between every avail- 
able type, regardless of apparent objection- 
able characteristics. Select sires from these 


_and use on every wild species obtainable, on 


ypecial and general lines—crossing and re- 
crossing until desirable types are produced. 
Then bring the selected offspring of all wild 
species together in intercrossing om special 
lines, as each wild species will prove more 
useful than another in some individual fea- 


‘ture valued by us, for, as already indicated 


by me, specialization becomes inperative. 

The result of the foregoing will be the 
creaton of new domestic specific types, valu- 
able as sires for use in revitalising crosses 
on existing varieties of merit, and the pro- 
duction of new forms and types of unex- 
pected quality and value. 

“Selection of varieties and raising natur- 
ally fertilised seedings from such selections 
is only a short step toward an infinitesimal 
fraction of the possible satisfaction open to 
all plant breeders, who must be considered 
as advancing, more or less slowly, the ever- 
rising—but never to be fully risen—sun of 
scientific horticultural achievement. 

“The first’ step should be hybridization 
or cross breeding between such selected 
varieties—irrespective of color or race-— 
to the limit of variation and. stability, with 
2 contemporaneous systematic effort to de- 
velop domestic specific types from. every 
obtainable wild species, by using pollen 
from these advanced. selections. These ef- 
forts should be conducted on many lines, 
with’ the hope of rendering the possibilities 
of each species controllable for the definite 
use planned by the operator. 

“Wor example, if the desire is to produce 
a white section, every effort should be made 
to originate such colors and shades from 
every known wild species, without regard 
to their colors. When fixed types of a de- 
sirable character have been so produced 
these should be used as sires on selections 
from existing varieties as mothers, for the 
creation of new and valuable economic 
types. , ; 

‘While the foregoing operation 1s pro- 


-gressing for the production of commercial 


types, crosses should be made between all 
of these sires on individuals prepared for 
use as mothers by removal of the anthers 
before ripening of the pollen, with the 
object of creating new and distinct domes- 
tic specific types to be used as the progent- 
tors of new forms and races, as well as for 


the revitalization of strains possessing valu- 
able characteristics worthy of perpetuation 
and elaboration. 

“The results to be obtained from blend- 
ing vital forces that have been isclated for 
ages in the natural production of wild spe- 
cles give unbounded satisfaction, and the 
pleasant surprises are only limited by the 
activity of the worker. 

“In my work on the gladiolus, some of 
the most beautiful red shades come from 
crosses between light types that had been 
revitalised by a dash of choice red blood 
from new species. The effect: of working 
through the light section added most mate- 
rially to the substance of the flower. 

“Miy highest satisfaction, however, is 
from a series of new forms with large, 
round, cup-shaped flowers, like the tulip or 
nymphea. Many of these are self colors, 
ranging from pure white toi lilac and pink, 
with intermediate shades of the most deli- 
cate shell pink and flesh tints. 

“Multiplicity of the floral picces, as in 
semi-doubles, is mow quite frequent. In- 
fusions of such blood induce twinning from 
the seed so produced, a point that proved 
most interesting to Professor Bateson, of 
England, at the International Plant Breed- 
ers’ Conference, New York, 1902. 

“Valuable and interesting variations like 
the above are among the side lines of limit- 
less possibility yearly made apparent to 
the ardent worker, and selections made by 
me from over a half million of my new 
creations give promise of endless satisfac. 
tion, as well ay increased opportunities for 
ereater and more rapid progress in the 
future.” —‘Florists’ Exchange.” 


TABLE DECORATION. 


Tam quite sure that the use of baskets of 
flowers on tables would be a welcome 
change to the exclusive employment of 
vases. Not only on dinner tables, but also 
on drawing-room, corridor, and odd side 
tables, or other articles of furniture, bas- 
kets filled with suitable flowers and foliage 
would prove a most attractive feature. 
Lightly constructed plain baskets are most 
satisfactory, especially those with high 
arched handles, the body gracefully curving 
outwards, well set up on ai deep foot, and 
not squat in appearance. 

For a medium-sized dinner table one 
basket’ as a centrepiece will be sufficient. 
On a very large table one basket in, the 
centre and one on each side of it, butj;much 
shallower, would do well. Shallow or deep 
vases must be put into the baskets, accord- 
ing to the depth of the latter, to contain 
the water necessary for the flowers and 
foliage. The arrangement in every instance 
must be a light one, or there will be a de- 
cided failure. Valuable use may be made 
of tree and other foliage in the embellish- 
ment of these receptacles where flowers are 
scarce ; indeed, I think a judicious mixture 
of flowers and foliage in most cases, and 
foliage only in a few others, will give the 
best results. 

What a splendid effect has Honesty, or 
Moonwort, as it is sometimes called, asgo- 
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ciated with light grasses of various kinds, 
especially when a few touches of color are 
added by using scarlet Geraniums; both 
the latter and the silvery shields of the 
Honesty show up to great advantage in gas 
or lamp light. A few strands of Ivy en- 
twined around the handle and the outer 
rim of the basket would make a suitable 
and graceful finish, and the whole arrange- 
ment will last for many days. 


PLANTS FOR A WINDOW GROUP. 

I refer to plants for a group inside a 
room, and not on the sill outside the win- 
dow. <A dwelling house, with two fairly 
large windows in the front, whether they 
be flat or bay-shaped, will look extremely 
attractive after the addition of two groups 
of plants. 

The form of the group should be circu- 
lar; then it presents a good front every 
way. Persons inside the house, and others 
passing outside, get a front view of the 
plants. 

Whether an ordinary table or a valuable 
one be used, a tin tray should be placed on 
it to contain the pots. If water is carelessly 
given at any time, the tray will prevent 
the surplus falling on the carpet or polished 
floor. 

A nice palm. for the centre of the group 
is very desirable, but not indispensable. 
The following kinds are suitable: Latania 
Borbonica, Chamerops excelsa, C. Fortunei, 
C. humilis, Phenix dactylifera (the Date 
Palm), P. reclinata, P. tenuis, Sabal Black- 
burniana, and Seaforthia elegans. The last 
named is a very graceful palm, and is good 
for the centre. 

The chief plant should always be a little 
higher than, the others. Of course, diffe- 
rent kinds of plants will be required for 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. I 
will here only name those which are chiefly 
suitable for the summer and autumn. The 
palms and certain sorts of ferns will do well 
all the year round. Bulbs and Chrysanthe- 
mums come in for autumn. 

The Maidenhair Fern’(Adiantum cunea- 
tum) and the Pterises are always pretty as- 
sociated with other plants, such as Zonale 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, and Petunias. The 
last-named plant is generally grown for 
bedding out, but a few of the single flower- 
ed sorts make a brave show in a window. 
Clivias, Dracena indivisa, Coleuses, Epi- 
phyllums, and Abutilons, with Musk, Cam- 
panulas, and Isolepis to fringe the edge of 
the group, may be chosen. They are some- 
what expensive, but they will last fresh for 
a long time. » j 

Zonale Geraniums, Fuchsias, a few hardy 
ferns, and several pots of Mignonette, with 
various cther annuals, wilt also be most 
effective —G. G. 
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PLANTS ON THE BALCONY. 

The employment of growing plants upon 
the balcony produces a very charming 
effect, whether the house be situated in a 
town street or in the country. Their indi- 
vidual attractions, of scent, form, or color 
may be fully enjoyed in such spots, just 
outside the windows. 
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Some creepers are desirable. Probably 
the baleony will have tall supports at the 
ends, some are partly roofed in, or there 
will be a railing that can be climbed by 
vegetation; but, if not, climbers look 
pretty growing up Bamboo sticks that are 
latticed together by twine. These sup- 
ports can be fixed in the large pots or tubs, 
and two climbers so grown, placed on each 
side of a long French window, will form a 
delightful addition to it. 

Creepers that are suitable for this pur- 
pose are numerous, but town dwellers can- 
not hope to grow very many of them. Tro- 
peolum Canariensis is perhaps the best of 
all for London use. This graceful climber 
is lovely in foliage as well as in flower. 
Nasturtiums will also thrive ina foggy 
atmosphere, and their various colors are 
more exquisite than is imagined by the un- 
ambitious gardeners who cultivate the or- 
dinary orange variety alone year after 
year. I have seen the walls of a London 
house, in full sunshine, made beautiful by a 
show of many tinted Convulvuluses; the 
plants were growing in deep, narrow’ bar- 
rels of rich soil, and evening syringings kept 
the foliage of a fresh healthy green. 

For a permanent ornament the yellow 
winter jasmine is a success when grown in 
tubs; Pyrus Japonica, Crategus Pyracan- 
tha, and Clematis montana will flourish 
for several years, and some triumphs were 
made last year with Brier and Rambler 
Roses. 

The plants, shrubs, and trees that are 
grown. in tubs can receive attention every 
day, such as judicious watering, feeding, 
and winter protecting. The foliage will 
not suffer if it is often washed, and the 
roots can revel in a perfectly adapted soil ; 
whereas plants in the garden have to battle 
with insect enemies, are often subjected to 
droughts following deluges, and receive 
little, if any, stimulating food. Ivy-leaved 


‘Geraniums, Fuchsias, Begonias, miniature 


Roses, Violas, dwarf Antirrhinums, white 
and yellow Marguerites, Dahlias, early 
Chrysanthemums, Verbenas, Heliotrope, 
African and French Marigolds, will help to 
make color combinations on the balcony. 
In the country a Sweet Pea display on 
the balcony cannot fail to be a success. 
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DAFFODILS. ; 
“T am tired of growing Hyacinths,” ob- 
served a friend of mine just recently. “TI 


spend: money on. bulbs every autumn, and 
after they have flowered once I never seem 
to see any more of them. I want some- 
thing that can be relied on to come up 
again.” 

Here was my chance; I recommended 
Daffodils, as I da now to any one who maiy 
be in the same predicament. I look upon 
money spent on these bulbs in the light of 
an investment, because in addition to the 
enjoyment derived from the flowers, they 
increase so rapidly as to return the capital 
with interest in a few years. Yet the ac- 
commodating nature of the Daffodil in this 
respect is often detrimental to its own in- 
terest, because bulbs are frequently planted 
and then left to multiply and overcrowd 
each other. 

When bulbs are naturalised ini turf there 
is no need to disturb them, but when grown 
in beds and borders they should be lifted 
every few years and divided, not only for 
the sake of increasing the stock, but also 
in the interest of bulbs and flowers, both 
of which deteriorate in size and strength 
if this operation is entirely neglected. 

Two years ago last autumn I planted ai 
number of bulbs of that superb Daffodil, Sir 
Watkin, and this spring, after the flower- 
ing was over, I lifted a clump for inspec- 
tion. 1n the place of one bulb I now have three, 
all capable’ of flowering. Though growing to- 
gether in a clump the bulbs were not joined 
when they were lifted, except through the inter- 
lacing of the roots, so that division was easily 
effected by shfiking out the latter. 

Spring is the time to decide whether the 
Daffodils should be lifted and divided or 
not, but the operation should be performed 


when the bulbs are at rest. After the 
foliage has died away lift the clum ps 
with a fork, pull the bulbs apart, and 


replant them. I can hardly give rules as to 
the depth to which bulbs should be planted, 
as the latter vary so much in size; but it is 
a good plan tio cover them, with about as 
much soil as the bulb measures in height. 

Daffodils do so well in the majority of 
gardens that the grower has no need to 
worry himself oni the score of soil. Little 
or no manure is required if the soil is of a 
fertile, loamy character, but if it is poor a 
dressing of decayed farmyard manure may 
be dug in several inches below the bulbs 
prior to planting. 

Finally, let me advise those who have 
large, long established clumps to spend a 
little time this summer in dividing and 
transplanting, for the double purpose of 
improvement and increase. 

VERNON. 


HOW TO MAKE A ROCKERY. 


Yiou can make a pretty rockery with al- 
most any stone, provided that the planting 
is properly done so as to hide any defi- 
ciencies in the material. As to the forma- 
tion of the rockery, you can either make a 
framework of stones first, or make a mound 
of earth and face it up with stones after- 


wards. Both methods have their advan- 
tages and their advocates, but you will 
find the latter the simpler and easier. If 
you elect to adopt it, make up your mound 
to the desired height, making the soil firm, 
so that it will subside as little as posstble. 
Then place the stones in position, begin- 
ning with the bottom row all round and 
gradually working up, packing up behind 
the stones with soil as the work proceeds, 
<c¢ ag not to leave any cavities. If, however, 
you prefer the other method, first place the 
bottem row of stones in their places, and 
then fill up behind with soil to the level 
of where the next row is to be placed, and 
so on, until the proper height is attained. 
See that the stones are firm and will not be 
dislodged by treading upon them for access 
to the plants, also that they lean slightly 
inwardd at the top. You will find that! the 
plants do best if the reckeny is arranged in: 
a series of flati terraces, each row of stones 
receding a little from the other, so as to 
leave spaces for the plants. It may look a 
httle stiff at first, but in a short time the 
growth of the flowers will change all this; 
while the plants will thrive better and 
give less trouble. TI shall be pleased to be 
of further service.—S. R. N. 


i POTTING. 


Probably the commonest: mistake made 
in the garden is that of filling flower pots 
too full of soil. Even professional gardeners 
of wide experience are not blameless ini this 
respect. In the summer the evil arising 
from carelessness in this respect is far worse 
than in the winter, when, indeed, a too 
full cramming of a pot with’ soil has fre- 
quently been the salvation of a plant under 
the care of a heavy handed waterer. 

A. plant in ia pot very full of soil rarely, 
if ever, gets a thorough watering; its top 
roots may be moistened, but its lower ones 
are frequently dust dry for days together. 
As a consequence, the leaves turn yellow, 
the plant drcops and dies, and the cultiva- 
tor becomes disheartened, and maybe 
abuses his nurseryman for supplying un- 


satisfactory stuff. 


A too full pot allows of no room for top- 
dressings, and these, as most of us know, 
are one of the greatest aids toi successful 
plant culture. The water pot is also more 
censtantly in requisition to keep its sur- 
face soil moist than is the case with its 
less filled companions. Roots frequently 
push near the surface soil of a pot, and 
so reduce the distance between it and. the 
brim of the pot. When this is so, repotting 
is the cure, taking care that the ball is 


_ placed lower in the new pot. 


It is hard to give a rule for the filling of 
nots, as these vary so much in size, but the 
smallest should never have less than 4 in. 
of space between the top of the soil and the 
brim, while the largest sizes may range 
between 1 in. and 3 in. Top-dressings will 
considerably reduce the latter space, and 
will do away with the need for repotting.' 


—E. J.C. 


The Orchasd. 
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OPERATIONS FOR APRIL. 


Where long rank grass or heavy weeds oc- 
cur in the orchard, mow and remove toi a 
pit where it may rot into useful manure, 
cr feed to pigs or other stock. Props and 
supports of all kinds should be removed 
from the orchard as soon as the crop 1s 
eathered. The tree itself should. be strong 
enough to support its crop, and where other 
means are employed it is clear that trees 
have not been properly designed and cared 
for. However, if trees are loosely made, and 
bear heavily, some additional support must 
be brought in; but it is bad to leave these 
in. or about the trees all the year round, as 
they cause wounds, and encourage a lot of 
filth which could not be generated on live 
and healthy wood. ; 

In warm districts, where soil is mellow 
and sweet, citrus may be planted out. A 
ctake should be placed to each, and the 
head thinned! in the top, so that the wind 
will have no power to blow them about 
badly. 

Start root growth in all weakly trees by 
cultivating and moistening the soil. Water 
may or may not be necessary. In any case, 
the object is to create a temperature and 
degree of moisture’in the soil favorable to 
free root extension. This work of growing 
commences early or late, according to the 
season and geographical position. It 1s 
not right to cause the head of the tree to 
grow by any system of late summer or 
autumn irrigating and cultivating, as when- 
ever this occurs a large proportion, or all 
the buds, are thrown out of use for the fol- 
lowing year. In a mixed orchard, where 
trees are of various ages, shape, and degrees 
of vigor, different treatment must be ac- 
corded. Feed and encourage more root 
extension on the part of the young and the 
weakly, but let the strong alone till they 
produce more ripe and fruitful wood on 
the existing framework. It is often neces- 
sary to feed the fruit on a strong tree, 
through the absence of moisture or sap cir 
culating in summer, but it is seldom ad- 
visable to give extra nourishment to’ its 
roots during autumn or spring. Remove — 
any bandages which have been employed to 
protect weak andi sensitive bark from, the 
hot sun. It is always advisable to keep the 
bark of young trees soft and mellow, hence 
the great value of bandaging in hot 
weather; but if the bark is suddenly ex- 
posed by the removal of the protective 
covering during winter, it is lable to split 
and, cause serious injury. - 

The leaves of all deciduous fruit trees 
should still be fairly strong and green. Yel- 
low is the color in autumn leaves which 
gives the most certain indication of weak- 
ness, as no leaf which has been properly 
fed, done its work well, and remained sound 
unto autumn, will be wholly destitute of 
staing and blotches. Plum leaves are 
usually the first to fall, and they are often. 
unduly hastened by the parasitic red spider 
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using up all their vitality, so that they are 
powerless to hold on the the tree. Where 
leaves fall early, the buds remain imper- 
fect, and crops must necessarily be light. 
Leaves should not grow in autumn, bub j ib 

is distinctly necessary for them to: feed and 
ripen well. See that the condition of the 
soil favors their doing this. Poor dry soils 
may be manured forthwith; but wherever 
there is danger of manure attracting: too 
much water, “lowering the temperature of 
the soil, and scouring it during winter, 

manuring should be ‘deferred till spring. 
According to the nature of soil, the climate, 

and constitutional vigor of trees, manure ig 
applied in a falling or rising temperature. 

Naturally, the hardy may be manured in 
autumn or winter, where the weakly and 
sensitive require to be helped in. spring or 
in early autumn ere the land is sold. 

TABLE AND Raisin GRAPES. 

At this season one is chiefly concerned 
in perfecting the wood for next season’s 
crop. To this end the leaves are left open, 
that the bases of all shoots may be fairly 
exposed te the light, heat, and air. Very 
strong vines, -and such as are trained low, 
suffer most from: the imperfect ripening of 
the wood. Acres of ground may be got 
over in a day by a single hand in perform- 
ing this work, and, allowing: that there is 
nothing else of such importance and value 
as a crop of ripe, firm wood, it is well to see 
that the autumn) and fall do not find such as 
is required for spurs and shoots green, 
coarse, and imperfect. Closely planted vine 
land cannot usually be dealt with till after 
pruning, but it is often sorely in need of 
loosening and moistening in early winter, 
whilst’ at other times furrows are needed to 
get rid of surplus water. Young vineyards 
should be kept constantly worked, and 
there is no better period than the. present 
fer giving a light ploughing and harrowing, 
so as to ensure a well aerated moist, warm 
soil, wherein roots may grow freely and pro- 
vide the means for a strong head growth 
next summer. Damp raisins, caurarts: and, 
-sultanas should be placed on wooden trays 
heated to 120 Fahr., or thereabouts, 
and placed in warm, sunny positions, that 
they maiy dry off. "The damper the fruit 
the smaller ithe parceling, or it will ferment 
and spoil. 


—Agricultural Journal of Victoria. 


By W. J. ALLEN. 
APRIL. 

In cases where the grower intends to give 
his orchard) two ploughings, the first should 
be completed at as early a date as possible. 
Outside of this, the land should have as 
complete a rest as possible until the winter 
ploughing, when all weeds which may have 
grown will be turned under while still 
green, and before they seed. It is now 
rather late to sow seed for green: crops, as 
there are very few crops which, will. make 
satisfactory growth between now and 
August, which month in most instances is 
quite late enough to do the winter plough- 
ing. 

Planting of citrus trees may be continued 
this month. When elnnee sane is prac- 
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tised care should be taken in handling such 
trees nct to expose the roots to either wind 
cr sun for any length of time. 

Codlin moth ba ndages must still be kept 
on the trees as, even Brie all the fruit is 
removed, av occasional grub finds its way 
to the bandage. All props shoulld be re- 
moved from the orchard and any grubs 
adhering to them destroyed. 

Trees badly disfigured by the ravages of 
woclly aphis, are a source of danger in the 
orchard as are also rough-barked. varicties 
of either apples or pears, as in the ruptures 
caused by the woolly aphis will be found 
numerous grubs; also underneath the 
rougn bark and itis a question whether it 
would not pay to cut all trees well back or 
down, which are in very bad condition, as 
T feel sure it will be impossible to eradicate 
the moth while the trees offer such excel- 
lent harbor for the grubs. It is very notice- 
able when removing bandages that those 
trees which are badly disfigured with 
woolly aphis are rarely found ito have many 
moths under the bandages, but in a close 
inspection of the knobs grubs may be found 
in all of them, and where this is the case 
there is but slight hope cf ridding the or- 
chards or district of this pest. 

All dermant hud ties; may be removed 
this month. 

The stones and pits of the different fruits 
required for stock raising may be planted 
this month. 

Trees required fer refills or for planting 
new orchards should be secured as early as 
possible, and all land which is to be plant- 
ed should be prepared without delay. 

In purchasing trees, deal only with nur- 
serymen who are known to have a good re- 
putation, and who are raising their own 
trees, ag it is to their interest to supply 
nothing but good stocks if they hone to do 
any future business. There is nothing 
more discouraging than to find after grow- 
ing trees for three or four years that the 
varieties are worthless. 

Growers in different localities often find: 
that they have a variety which is doing ex- 
ceptionally well in their particular district. 
In this case, if they are not sure of the 
name, and cannot get it properly named, I 
would recommend thai they should send 
their wood to a nurseryman and have him 
work as many trees for them as they re- 
quire. In this way they are sure to get 
exactly what they require, and I feel sure 
there is not a nurseryman who would not 
undertake to carry out such a contract. 
carefully. 

Two or three good varieties are much 
betitier than two dozen, and one case of good 
fruit is generally worth as much as three or 
four cases of poor fruit—therefore, it is 
well tio exercise great care to choose only 
the best if it is hoped to make fruit-growing 
pay. 

To those who are interested in the sub- 
ject’ of cider-making I would recommend 
securing a copy of the Report on the Re- 
sults of Investigations into Cider Making, 
carried out on behalf of the Bath and West 
and Southern Counties Society, in ‘thle 
years 1893-1902, by F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S., 
F.I.G. This report can be purchased from 
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Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Har- 
ding-street, Fleet-street, E.C. It gives de- 
tails in connection with the handling, stor- 
ing, grinding, pressing, extracting, filter- 
ing, bottling, &c., &c. The report contains 
145 pages, and its price in. London is 8d. 

The “California Fruit-grower’ for No- 
vember, 1908, contains a description, of a 
new navel orange which is being grown in 
Florida. The bud from which the new 
orange originated was obtained in Cali- 
fornia. The fruit is named the “Surprise,” 
and it is believed that it will do as well in 
Florida as the Washington Navel is doing 
in California. It is described thus—flesh, 
fine grained, yellow in color; juice, abun- 
dant; acidity and sweetness well blended ; 
flavor, rich, vinous; quality, excellent; no 
seeds ;ripens about the same season as the 
Washington Navel. It has fruited well for 
three ‘years, and is, therefore, looked upon 
as a decided acquisition by Florida 
planters. 

The Department of Agriculture will try 
and secure some buds or tr ees of this variety 
as early as possible. 

In the same number of the afore-men- 
tioned journal is given the Teague process 
cf curing lemons. “Three things are insisted. 
upon, viz.: The lemons must never be allow- 
ed to Sweatt: they must never be in a 
draught or damp; and the yellow and green 
must be separated. Subject to this they 
are given all the air that can pass through 
a canvas covering in an open shed. Mr. 
Binnay, a fenton grower of San Diego, is 
under the impression that lemons kept in 
Messina boxes in sheds, closed by canvas 
on all sides, except these from: whichi the 
prevailing winds come, will cure equally 
well without canvas coverings for each pile 
of boxes. It would be well worth while 
some of our growers giving these metheds a 
trial. 

—Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W. ~ 


DISEASES IN THE ORCHARD. 
~ By A. G. Camppect. 


Nowadays the orchardist finds around 
him a considerable number of pests and 
diseases, which take more than a fair share 
cf his profit, taxing his patience and energy 
to the utmost, when he endeavors to fight 
them. These irregularities are due to 
various causes, which may be put into two 
eroups—(1) internal predisposition, either 
from the nature of the plant or from, its 
environment, soil, temperature, &e.; (2) 
external causes, or those resulting from at- 
tack by living organisms, which are regard- 
ed as pests because they devour various por- 
tions of a plant grown for economic pur- 
poses, and miany fungi algo, minute forms 
of vegetable life, which are parasitic on the 
higher forms. It must be admitted, how- 
ever; that these attacks are Gtten en- 
couraged by the presence of the first group — 
of causes, that is, when certiain trees are so 
weakened in constitution by being placed in 
adverse conditions or under bad manage- 


‘ment, then they are subject to certain or- 


ganic diseases. To have the subjects in 
good health is the best guarantee against 
these attacks, 
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Before the irregularities in the orchard 
trees can be successfully dealt with, especi- 
ally those resulting from organic causes, 
some idea must be gained, not only of the 
symptoms, but also of the nature of the 
ot the disease. Then, when the orchardist 


is sure of his ground, he cami strike at the 


very heart of the infection, and quickly 
remove it. 

The diseases due to vegetable or fungous 
organisms are, perhaps, more to be feared 
than insect pests, because they are so mi- 
croscopically small, and grow in such an 
insidious manner that, in many cases, the 
damage is done before anything is seen of 
the cause. Fungi are placed by botanists 
very low down in the vegetable world, and 
are grouped with seaweeds, lichens, ferns, 
and mosses, as the plants which do not 
produce flowers, and, therefore, have no 
seed. Reproduction takes place by means 
of little bodies, representing seed, called 
spores, which appear in immense numbers. 
When combating fungous diseases, these 
spores are what the orchardist must en- 
deavor to fill, or otherwise prevent from 
growing. 

There are some seasons when certain 
fungous diseases, black spot, for instance, 
is much worse than in other years; the 
same remark applies to all fungi, but all 
kinds may not be prevalent at the same 
time. When black spot is plentiful, it does 
not mean that leaf rust will be plentiful 
too. Hach has a certain degree of tempsra- 
ture and moisture in which it will thrive 
well. All the world over, among all the 
vegetable kingdom, it is ever thus, that 
what suits one plant may not be exactly 
the thing for another. 

Many things conspire to bring about 
what is termed a “bad year” for a certain 
pest. It may be the result of a sequence 
cf many good seasons of growth, in, which 
the spores hecome more and more nume- 
rous, until a climax is reached; or it’ m ay 
be worked up in two seasons, if they be 
favorable. Firstly, there must be a good 
season for the production of myriads of 
spores; secondly, this must be followed by 
« mild winter, during which few, if any, of 


the hibernating spores are killed by cold. 
or web; and then, thirdly, a second good - 


season of growth must follow to still fur- 
ther increase the pest. But fortunately 
such a combination does not often occur ; 
Nature is to a certain extent on our side. 
It often happens that a “bad year” is fel- 
lowed by a sudden and conspicuous ab- 
sence of «isease; this is due to climatic 
influence; and the vagaries of climate are 
responsible for the Killing of more disease 
than our present irregular systems of 
treatment. 
Spores, however, possess great: vitality, 
and may lie for several years in a dormant 
state, should conditions not be favorable 
to growth. In this fact is found the reason 


that the most successful sprayings for fun- 


gous diseases are now recognised to be, not 
the applications in winter, but those given 
inspring, just when the fungi are becoming 
active and seeking to obtain a hold on the 
unfolding leaves or newly-set fruit. 

There are many fungous diseases on our 
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fruit trees which, to some in one district 
and others in another, prove themselves 
serious pests. The principal ones will be 
selected, and a popular description of each, 
tegether with the readiest remedies will be 
given, commencing here and continuing 
through subsequent articles. 

Powdery Mildew of Apple.—As the name 
implies, this fungus appears like a white 
down or mildew over the leaf of the apple. 
It is only troublesome in the cooler dis- 
tricts, where sometimes it Spreads very 
quickly, attacking young leaves as they un- 
fold, causing them to be distorted and un- 
able to fulfil their proper functions. Both: 
sides of the leaf are attacked, and the dis- 
ease, if unchecked, will spread over a whole 
orchard in a short time by means of my- 
riads of spores it produces. 

The mildew is said to be particularly bad 
among nursery stock, possibly its ravages 
are more apparent among small trees. <A 
moist, warm spring and summer are most 
conducive toits spread. When the young 
leaves are thus prevented from maturing, 
not only do the growing shoots become 
stunted from want of nourishment, but the 
whole tree will suffer from the exposure 
breught about by loss of leaves; the fruit 
also will be ruined. In bad cases the 
result of the disease is seen the next year, 
even if the actual fungus is not present 
again, for the effect is such that good 
growth and healthy fruit spurs have not 
been made for the next crop of fruit. So 
there is the necessity to check the fungus 
as soon as it appears, that it may not 
spread further, for the white downy ap- 
pearance of the affected leaf is caused by 
the presence of countless spores, cach of 
which is capable of being blown, or other- 
wise carried to new leaves, and the fungus 
reproduced on them. 

Remedics.—In districts. where the pow- 
dery mildew is known to be prevalent, or 
when a bad season for the disease is expect- 
ed, spray carly, just when the buds are 
unfelding, with the summer strength of 
Bordeaux mixture prepared by mixing 4 Ib. 
cf sulphate of copper (bluestone) and 4 lb. 
of lime in 40 or 50 gallons of water. The 
bluestone must be well dissolyed, and the 
lime freshly slaked before using. 

The first spraying checks the disease by 
killing the fungus plants just as they are 
beginning to grow on the young leaves, and 
so the latter have an opportunity of ex- 
panding properly. But so quickly does the 
disease spread from other quarters that it 
may be found necessary to spray again in 
a few week’s time, or even several times 
during the season, in order to protect. the 
growing shoots. 

Should the early spraying be neglected, 
and the disease be found to have a hold on 
the shoots in spring, it is then not too late 
to attack it. A spraying at once will kill 
numbers of spores, and prevent. them 
spreading. Although the leaves alreadiy 
affected cannot be saved, yet, if the treat- 
ment be given early enough, fresh leaves 
will be put out in time to help the tree 
perform its functions during the summer. 

All fallen leaves about infected trees, 
and the shoots which are cut off when prun- 
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ing, must be burnt, because im such hhar- 
bors the spores live through the winter. 
Were the prunings left about they would 
prove a menace to other trees when spring 
came round. 

—Agricultural Journal of Victoria. 
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OPERATIONS FOR APRIL. 


By W.S. Camppet. 

As good rains frequently occur during 
April, any heavy work, such as trenching 
and preparing for the planting of perma- 
nent vegetables, had better be carried out 
whenever time permits. 

Asparagus.—'his is one of the best of the 
permanent vegetables referred to above, 
and should be planted in the early spring. 
Té will succeed in almost any part of the 
State where other kinds of vegetables will 
grow. In most unexpected places it may 
be found luxuriating—far away in the 
west, for instance—where sufficient water 
can be provided for its requirements. When 
preparing land for this vegetable, unless 
the soil is naturally rich, a good deal of 
ianure should be used ; that is, horse, cow, 
fowl, or sheep dung, cither separately or 
mixed together. 

Beans, Broad.—During the month: these 
may bo sown as extensively as may be re- 
quired, for this is about the best time of 
year ta sow. Sow in rows about 3 or 4 ft. 
apart, and drop the seed about 4 in. apart 
in the rows. 

French or Kidney Beans —It would be 
unsafe to Sow any more seed! of this vege- 


table, except in those parts of the State 


which are not likely to be affected by frosts. 

Bect, Red and Silver.—Attend to seedlings 
which have come up, keep them free from 
weeds, and thin out well. Further so1w- 
ings had better not be attempted until the 
spring. 

Borecole or Kale.—If it be intended to 
make a trial of this vegetable, sow a’ little 
seed. 

Brussels Sprouts—This is one of. the 
very best of the cabbage tribe of plants, 
and should be grown wherever the climate 
may be found! suitable. It will succeed 
best in cool or rather cool districts. En- 
deavor to obtain: seed only of the highest 
quality, as there is a great difference im 
the merits of different kinds of seeds; and 
although the price of the best may be 
higher than other kinds, it is well worth 
the extra cost to procure the best. Sow 
a little seed from time ito time, and plant 
out any seedlings which are well grown and 
which have been) pricked out for the pur- | 
pose. Use plenty of manure when pre- 
paring the soil for the planting, 

Cabbage.—Sow seed from time to time 
as extensively 2s may be required, but 
there is no necessity to waste any seed. 
Plant out any young cabbages that are 
well enough grown. 

Cauliflower-—Sow a little seed during 
the month, and plant out with! good dealJ 
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of care any suitable plants which are ready. 
Do not stint the application of manure. All 
the cabbage family are gross feeders and 
need abundance of good food if the besb 
results are expected. Cauliflowers need to 
be grown well from the start, and on no 
account should suffer any check, or they 
may produce nothing but “button” heads. 

‘Carrots may be sown as extensively ag 
may be required in drills about 1 ft. apart. 
Drop the seed thinly and see that the seeds 
do not stick together. Thin out the seed- 
lings well when they are large enough to 
handle. 

Celery—Plant out a few good strong 
seedlings in richly manured land. Water 
them well as they grow should the weather 
be dry.’ 

Endive.—Sow a little seed. Plant out 
strong young seedlings as required. 

Leek.—This needs soil that has been 
heavily manured. Sow seed from, time 
to time and transplant the leeks when they 
grow to a height of 6 or 8 inclies or so. 

Lettuce—Seeds of this vegetable may be 
gown as extensively as may be required dur- 
ing the month, and young lettuces may be 
planted as soon as they are large enough 
to move. They should be transplanted 
with care—lifting them so ‘that as few 
- roots as possible may be broken. The best 
way to manage this is to water the plants 
well, soaking the soil thoroughly before 
transplanting. Use plenty of good man- 
ure, and try to bring the plants on 
quickly. 

Onion.—This is a good time in. which to 
sow seed largely. Use manure liberally, 
dig and drain well, and finish off with as 
fine a seedbed as possible, and the more 
level it ig made the better. Indeed, all 
vegetables will succeed best where the 
ground has been made quite level. Sow the 
onion seed ini drills about ai foot apart, and 
just cover the seed with fine soil. If pick- 
ling onions are required, sow seed thickly 
' broadeast, preferring a white varicty in 
preference to a brown or red. The white 
Spanish ig an excellent mild sort, but the 
brown kinds keep best when stored! for use. 

Parsley—Sow a little seed of this most, 

useful herb, and never be without a few 
plants. 
_ Parsnip—Sow a few rows in deeply dug 
soil. The parsnip is a very deep-rooting 
plant, and needs good jpreparation if good: 
roots are required. 

Peas.—Sow largely from time to time 
during the month in rows 3 or 4 ft. apart, 


or they may be sown in double rows, as is” 


sometimes preferred. When the peasy have 
grown. to a height of a few inches stick in. 
light brushwood or sticks along the rows, 
to enable the plants to grow to the besti 
advantage. 

Radish.—Sow a little seed now and then 
during the month’ to keep up a sufficient 
supply. 

Shallots and Garlic.—Plant a few bulbs 
in rows, setting them about a foot aparti 
in the rows. 

Herbs.—Sow seed of any kinds that may 
be required. 

Agricultural Gazette of N.S Ww. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

April should see a reversal of form in the 
surface arrangement of soil for winter and 
early spring crops. Plenty of water is 
necessary for vegetables even in winter, but 
the drainage must be more perfect, the 
planting more open, and the soil arranged 
to attract more heat than is necessary in 
summer time. Well raised and narrow beds, 
or lands rising in such positions as will 
allow of the sunlight falling on the largest 
possible proportion of the surface will en- 
sure the soil being “quick” and suitable for 
winter cropping. Rank manures should 
not be placed in heavy or lowlying soils in 
autumn or winter. Such soils may nee 
feeding badly, but the manurial dressing 
must be of a short or warming character ; 
thus, well rotted and spent: dung, ashes, or 
clean fibrous loam will attract more heat, 
preserve the soil sweeter, and is better able 
to support vegetable life in a low tempera- 
ture. Clay pits can easily be made to hold 
liquid manure, and a few arum lilies or a 
shrub or two planted round keeps the spot 
sightly.. Material from the stable, cow- 
shed, pig-sty, and poultry run are all ex- 
cellent, and go further if placed im a. pit, 
where they may dissolve and combine such 
properties as ordinary garden crops “can 
promptly take up. Crude dry manures 
may he for weeks in a winter soil and do 
no more than prove a positive hindrance to 
root formation or extension, where the 
same material, if properly treated and given 
in liquid form, would lead: to free, strong 
growth. A little lime, as well as bonemeal 
or superphosphate, should be added to the 
liquid manure pit or barrel occasionally, in 
order to make the dressing a complete one. 
Wood ashes, too, break down) more readily, 
and are, therefore, of much, earlier value if 
placed in a strong liquid manure. For: 
economy, the pit or pits should be small 
and the contents fairly turgid, as here the 
waste by evaporation is less, and, further, 
the labor of distribution is less, as fresh 
water about the garden may be used for 
diluting whenever crops are dealt with. 

—Agricultural Journal of Victoria, 
foseesssssssesensseiesndsnestieniamintstnsnenseneeees onan] 
THE GARDENER AND LANDSCAPE 
GARDENER. 

Think over the lawn problems, Good 
taste is no longer in sympathy with dotting 
the surface of a well kept lawn with! indi- 
vidual trees out of proportion, to its real 
needs, with the result of breaking up its 
continuity, lessening its apparent size and 
rendering it more expensive to maintain, A 
few dignified specimens may be desirable, 
but groups, or masses, arranged with a 
double purpose of adding depth, or to serve 
as a framework to important vistas over the 
lawn, or the equally important service of 
acting as screens to objectionable views or 
divisions to various portions of the estate. 
constitute the best treatment. Shrubs, too, 
should not unnecessarily break: up the lawn, 
but should be grouped, or massed, on the 
boundaries, or against the base of trees, 
masses often serving the double purpose of 
screen and ornament ; again planting at the 
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base of buildings may add much to their ~ 
attractiveness—the grouping of the 
shrubs should be studied out with a view 
to making harmonious combinations of 
foliage and with an avoidance of spottiness. 
An arboretum of shrubs should 1ot be at- 
tempted in a private place, but rather 
strive to make mass effects with due regard 
tc the proper use of occasional selected in- 
dividuals whose character should be empha- 
sized. Do not overlook the advantage of 
using some of the vigorous perennials in 
such shrub borders; for instance, the sil- 
phiums, eulalias, helianthuses, and others, 
may be used more effectively in this way 
than in a strictly perennial border; and 
the blooming season, of the shrub border 
can be materially lengthened thereby. 
Give the area of the lawn careful study, 
and limit the closely trimmed portion to 
the immediate vicinity of the buildings, cr 
paths, or the strictly formal gardens; make 
easy transitions from this more expansive 
greensward to less frequently trimmed, less 
used lawns, and finally to a field condition 
on those portions of the estate where such 
would be in better keeping with the needs 
and uses. In such cases, improve the op- 
portunity for the naturalization, of hardy 
bulbs and wild flowers thati would lend ad- 
ded interest at the spring season when such 
things are most appreciated. How many 
of you apply your old bulbs to this purpose, 
or, better still, buy an inexpensive class of 
bulbs for this purpose alone? You can well 
put much study into all these lawn prob- 
lems and the questions of shutting out ob- 
jectionable views, retaining distant. vistas, 
viewing the same lawn from distant ‘and 
varied points, making properly iramed 
glimpses between tree trunks under their 
canopy of foliage or through their branches, 
and many other such details, comprise the 


very essence of the fiighest types of lands- 


cape gardening. 

A: vast improvement thas been accomi- 
plished by abandoning the meaningless 
fancy beds cut into the lawn, destroying 
its continuity ; their use is properly rele- 
gated to one spot, perhaps adjacent to the 
house, or, better, in a formal garden <ci 
aside for that purpose. How mucli better 
to carry the eye over an unbroken turf tc 
the lawn margins made interesting by 
shrub, herbaceous or tree borders, than’ the 
incongruity of placing meaningless geomc- 
trical beds in the foreground to such an in- 
teresting picture. 

The formal garden frequently is a most 
important feature of a place; but: its size, 
situation, and effect is a serious problem. 
It is difficult to maintain, a constant flower 
effect therein. It is the most expensive 
form of gardening. It should usually be 
adjacent to the residence and form ceaily | 
an outdoor apartment of the home. Its 
interest is as much centred in its formal 
design as in the details of its make-up, 
and unless it is particularly good the dis- 
appointments may be serious. Be careful, 
therefore, in recommending such a feature, 
unless you are convinced it may be har- 
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monious with the surroundings, reasonably 
demanded, and that the expense may he 
justified in the results gained. 

The herbaceous border is here to stay. tt 
should be extended to the full requixc- 
ments, asin addition to its ornamental 
value, it is a very economical supply of cut 
flowers. But use great care in the selection 
of varieties, as in the long lists offered there 
are many kinds that are better adanted to 
naturalising or grouping in, the shrub bor- 
ders or elsewhere, than to being placed in 
the herbaceous border proper. The various 
forms of the European columbine (Aqui- 
legia vulgaris) are all good herbaceous ber- 
der plants, but our native species! Aquilegia 
canadensis shows to far better advantage 
in its natural positions in the crevices of 
rocks, in ledges, and moreover is mere per- 
manent here than in the border. Many 
native asters are very much more effective 
naturalised in the woods, ox encouraged in 
wilder portions of the estate, than they are 
in the border; and it is far better that 
they and such other gross feeders as the 
better types of golden rods and knotweeds 
be so planted that this drawback may not 
affect their neighbors. Other perennials of 
so-called miffy nature can be very success- 
fully cultivated provided you give them the 
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natural conditions of perfect drainage, sun 
exposure or otherwise meet their require- 
ments. Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpi- 
num), the gromwell (Lithosperum prostra- 
tum), the gentianella (Gentiana: acaulis) 
are, with a long list of other examples, 
plants requiring this special attention to 
attain the greatest success. 

The herbaceous border itself must be 
carefully thought out as to the subjects 
used and their grouping. Study the avoid- 
ance of spotty planting above all things, 
but do not forget foliage combinations as 
well as flower harmony of color, and do not 
depend absolutely on perennials in such a 
border, otherwise there will be a monotony 
in the repetition of the same effect: from 
year to year. Use annuals and tender 
plants in liberal quantities to vary each 
season from another; moreover, a peren- 
nial border without a proper background 
seldom shows to the best advantage. 

In naturalising, large masses are gener- 
ally essential for best results, but this use 
of perennial bulbs and herbs is a fascinat- 
ing study to yourself and your employer, 
making it possible to give great charm to 
portions of the grounds that may have been 
previously neglected. | Withouti consider- 
ing bulbs now, think how attractive the 
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moist situation may be made with the in- 
troduction of colonies of the ever-blooming 
swamp forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris 
semperflorens) ; a large clump of the Glad- 
win. iris with its yellow flowers; spreading 
masses of Lysimachia clethroides. To what 
advantago a dry waste corner could be im- 
proved with the plume poppy (Bocconia. 
cordata) or the giant knotweed (Polygonum 
cuspidatum), both of which you would not 
dare to plant in the rich soils of the gar- 
den; but really T must break away from} 
this ling of thought to take up others. 

Rockeries are dangerous features to fool 
with, but if you know how, can be made 
most interesting features. Aside, however, 
from the danger of error in their structural 
details is that of introducing them. at all if 
they are not in harmony. 

The vegetable garden can, usually be im- 
proved upon, and at times may be made an 
crnamental feature of the place. Where 
else could you raise to better advantage 
gladiol, lines of bachelor’s buttons, and 
numerous other cut flowers, and where more 
casily cultivate them’? And is it not impor- 
tant that the flower gisplay elsewhere 
should be free from the otherwise heavy 
house cutting demands? 

[To be continued. | 
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Adiantum: gloviosum—A magnificent new Maidenhair Vern of very pleasing appearanco, 

producing fronds from 2 to 3 feet) in length by about 1 foot broad. Pale olive grecn. tipped 

when young pale pink. In a young state the plants are more spreading than Adiantum | 
-clegans and the pmne larger. ‘Uhe plants furnish much better than that variety, making it 

an invaluable plant for market growers. When grown into specimens if makes one of the. 
finest of exhibition ferns, and for furnishing cut sprays it has no equal among the Maidenhair 
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fringed, and of a new shade of color, rosy peach, tinged violet amaranth; quite a gem among 
Petunias. 2s. 6d. each. \ 
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OPERATIONS FOR MAY. 


All beds and borders should be hoed 
and raked to make them neat! for the 
winter. The pruning of shrubs and the 
clipping of edgings may now be done. 
Hardy plants of all descriptions should be 
put in at once. Plant hardy annuals of 
all kinds, and, sow seeds fos successive lots. 
Plant hardy bulbs at once. Edgings of 
box, thyme, rosemary, fairy rose, and 
lavender may be put in, using either 
rooted plants or cuttings, the latter being 
quite as reliable as the rooted if made six 
inches long and planted within two inches 
of the tips. 

Divide and replant at once violets, 
primroses, perennial phlox, penstemions, 
agapanthus, and other herbaceous plants. 
These all delight in rich oils, and should. 


be well mulched with short, decayed 
manure. Sow and plant out all hardy 
annuals. Plant ‘evergreen trees and 


shrubs at once, watering well as soon as 
planted. Prune, manure, and dig around. 
roses. A few plants of the tea varieties 
may be left unpruned for autumn flowers. 
Continue planting hardy bulbs and tubers, 
such ag anemones, ranunculi, snowflakes, 
nerines, hyacinths, and gladioli. Put in 
cuttings of verbenas, petunias, pelargo- 
niums, lobelias, cupheas, &c., for planting 
out in the spring. Mark the best chrysan- 
themums for propagation whilst in bloom. 
Prepare ground at once for tree and shrub 
planting, manuring liberally where the 
soil is poor. 
may now be pruned, leaving evergreens 
until midwinter. In pruning dwarf roses 
atl old stems should be cut out, leaving 
only those of last season’s growth, 
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These hints may serve as suggestions as 
to how you may practise practical garden- 
ing; and, moreover, you may find this the 
solution of the problem of expenditures 
whereby you are producing the maximum’ 
of results with a minimum, of cash—a 
strong factor of appeal to your employer. 

Do not allow the tendency to follow 
paths of earlier training all your days pre- 
vent your varying your methods or ideals. 
If not adapted to your present needs on 
the requirements of your employer, doubt. 
less this earlier training was fully up: to 
date those times; but with! new) methods 
and new ideals you must give such careful 
attention and apply them to your personal 
use. Immense strides are being made in 
horticulture; the painstaking methods of 
the old gardening training of the European 
countries is excellent in the same way that 
the study of botany is excellent training, 
even if in after life you make little applica- 
tion of the technical knowledge. No coun- 
try ati present is advancing’ in horticulture 
as fast as this, however, especially in the 
line of new investigation. It is true that 
much time and money have been, spent by 
the experiment stations and the Govern- 
ment departments in lines that have seem- 
ingly been a waste. It is not easy for the 
college professor to abandon theory for 
practice; yet we are hardly in a position 
to criticise him for his accurate, investiga- 
tions which are bound in the long run, to 
tell, and already far-reaching results are 
being accomplished. Pure mushroom: cul- 
ture ig a recent and very important result ; 
nitro-culture will prove of far wider import- 
ance. Fertiliser investigations, the study 
of soils, irrigation, and forestry ; the reme- 
dies for plant diseases; the control of in- 
sect pests—all are very largely attributable 
to Government effort, and this knowledge 
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is yours for the asking. All are indirectly 
or perhaps directly connected with lands- 
cape gardening. 


Another problem is that of the green- 
house or conservatory on a private place. 
Is it not true that in many ways the ex- 
pensa involved, its detraction from giving 
attention to other preblems, is dispropor- 
tionate to results obtained? Every one 
loves flowers in winter; they are a neces 
sity, but is there not a tendency to devote 
too much expenditure to this feature? Are 
the conservatories visited by the owner as 
frequently after the second year as before ; 
does hig or her interest keep active, or is ib 
true that after a time the expense of main- 
tenance becomes a burden to the owner, 
and may it not lead to a feeling that results 
hardly warrant the cost, and perhaps to the 
undoing of the gardener? If the owner's 
interest is centred ini the conservatories, 
that feature may become the dominating 
one, though there would be a question even. 
then, if the estate does not have opportuni- 
ties for development which the owner may 
not have recognised, and which, it is your 
place to be able to take advantage of and 
encourage to the owner's pleasure and ap- 
preciation. Greenhouse work is tantalis- 
ing, imperative usually, and I by no means 
wish to discourage it; but I do wish to 
show that it may be fatal for you to neg- 
lect your outside opportunities. If you 
have your work so well under hand that 
the greenhouse in no way interferes with 
your making the most of your opportunt- 
ties, little criticism can be raised; but, on 
the other hand, if the use is that of pro- 
ducing plants for bedding effects that had 
better not be attempted on. the place under 
your care, then that use cf the greenhouse 
should be changed. Is it not worth your 
while to make the most of your opportunity 
to study better and more varied. effects In 
the greenhouse also? Conservatory treat- 
ment is subject to the same criticism as the 
treatment of the ordinary estate; i.¢., that 
of too much monotony. The regulation 
palms, cycas, dracenas, rubber plants car- 
ried to that extent that nine times out of 
ten a list may be made in advance of what 
ig to be seem in’ an unvisited conservatory, 
tends ta destroy interest. Introduce some 
unique things, study better displays of 
what you have in far greater variety. Take 
advantage of the suggestion made @ few 
years since by the Bussey Institution at the 
annual spring exhibitions of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society of forcing native 
or introduced perennials and shrubs. No 
greater expense may be necessary to do 
this, and the interest in the gardener’s work 
will be perennial with the owner. 


The problem! of your success in your pr 
fession, therefore, is that of your willing- 
ness to study and think and work, to take 
the utmost advantage of your opportuni 
ties presented in the problems under your 
care, and to apply the fundamental prin- 
ciples of landscape gardening, 1e., good 
taste, so persistently as to convince your 
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employer of your indispensable qualities, 

which is the measure of value in every line 

of effort. 
—‘Florists’ Exchange.” 


GARDEN EDGINGS. 

In large grounds where borders and 
flower beds are cut in a wide expanse of 
turf but few edgings are needed, but in the 
average garden they are a very important 
feature, though so frequently neglected. 
In the majority, particularly im the coun- 
try, a grass verge is employed. Anything 
more unsuitable, troublesome, and gener- 
ally inartistic it would be difficult to find. 
It is usually from 1 foot tio 2 feet wide, 
the width being largely regulated by the 
blades of the mowing machine. The un- 
suitableness of this grasy verge lies in the 
fact that, owing to the constant necessity 
for mowing, rolling, and trimming the 
edge, all flowering plants must be kept 
nearly 6 in. away from the edges of the 
beds, so forming a hard line; also the grass 
zets soiled during gardening operations 
in the winter, and in summer it is often 
brown ard worn from being walked on, 
unless the plan of putting iron hoops a la 
public gardens is adopted, a veritable cause 
of stumbling to the unwary. If there were 
grass verges to the long, narrow beds that 
form my rose garden, there would be a 
little over a mile of grass edging to mow 
and trim every fortnight. Certainly, no 


one can claim any beauty in a narrow strip 


of more or lesy ragged turf set flat be- 
tween a flower bed and a gravel path. Even 
where the turf is beautifully kept, close as 
velvet and with edges true, it is at! a cost 
out of all proportion to the resulting effect. 
Of course, some of these drawbacks apply 
to beds cut in turf, but here the effect is 
better ; besides which, when it is all grass, 
people do not walk in one place, so that 
it is not worn, and one presupposes a large 
enough staff to keep it in order and to see 
that the edges are not “broken down’’ by 
being trodden on. Whilst speaking of this 
most unsightly result of treading on the 


edge whilst soft, it is not every gardener 


who knows how to repair this quickly and 
well. Instead of cutting out the crushed 
section and adding mould under it, lift the 
edge without cutting the turf, with a sharp 
spade slipped under flat, and insert a wedge 
of any old piece of turf cut to the size re- 
quired. A pat or two with the spade will 
settle everything in place again, and there 
is no fear of sinking, like there is witli 
loose earth, and, more important still, the 
edge is firm turf. Box edging has nothing 
to recommend it, save “ancient! use; it 
is very troublesome to keep in order, as 1t 
shows a great inclination to die out in 
patches, and it soon grows bare at the 
base. Besides being a fine harbor for ver- 
min, it is a nursery for weeds, particularly 
for couch grass. It also is a robber of the 
soil, and practically hides all low-growing 
things behind it, and is stiff and formal. 
Tt was only ini its place when Italian 
gardening was in vogue. Ornamental tiles 
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are impossible, besides not fulfilling the 
prime necessity of being permanent, as the 

are easily broken, and the frost causes 
them to crumble. The only ornamental, 
useful, and cheap edging is formed hy 
evergreen creeping plants growing over q 
stone edging that, once set, is no More 
trouble. Any stone will do. “The stone 
of the district,”.say the few writers on tho 
subject, “sandstone blocks for choice, but 
on no account use flints, bricks, or clink. 
ers.” No one would who could get sand- 
stone, but the question of expense rules 
the garden, even more than elsewhere, and 
in a chalk district flints are the only stones 
available. These soon lose the raw, new 
look, and though they do not absorb water 

they, at any rate, do not crumble. Bricks 
are bad for this reason, still they have the 
great advantage of taking up moisture like 
a sponge; a 44 lb. brick, put into a pail 
of water for some hours, will weigh 9 Jp, 
In a hot, dry position, this is an advantage, 
as all moisture is absorbed, to be returned 
to the plants during heat. Clinkers are 
the last choice, but even these can be made 
possible by dipping them into a mixture of 
color-wash with some sand in it. <A dull 
red—the tone of red sandstone—is the 
best. If thie edging is properly planted and 
well looked after there should be but little 
of the stone showing in from s1x to twelve 
mentthg, go, if either of the last two must be 
used, the unsightliness will be but for a, 
short time. Where well-shaped blocky of 
sandstone can be used, of course no ono 
would try and quite cover them; but not 
so with ‘““makeghifts.” 

What ever is chosen or used must be 
used with a real knowledge of “why.” 
Quite two-thirds of the stone should be 
sunk in the ground. The reason for this 
is not go much firmness as to make a cool 
rootrun during’ hot, dry weaither, and a 
protection against frost and excessive 
moisture in winiter. Sandstone makes an 
ideal stone for rock plants, as it holdy a 
great deal of moisture, drawing it from: the 
ground even in summer. The Sandworts 
are quite independent of soil, if there is 
any sandstone for them! to grow on; tha 
lesser Saxifragas are the same. The best 
time to set the stone is when, the bed is 
made, but if this is in situ, dig a narrow: 
trench between it and the path, rather 


‘deeper than the stones are to go, Put in 


the bottom 2 in. to 4 in. of good gritty 
earth, setting the stones on to this, letting 
them vary in height from 2 in. to 6 in. 
above the level of the bed. At this time 
they should touch, or, failing this, a small 
bit of stone must be wedged at the back, 
otherwise the mould will wash’ through 
during heavy rains. Well ram some more 
of the gritty earth round the stones ait tho 
back, and some fine gravel in’ the front, 
or path side even though! there has to be 
a gutter, this care being taken because of 
the plants, which will push their roots 
down amongst the deep-laid earth under - 


the stones, finding there, in. even! the hot- 


test, driest weather, coolness and moisture ; 
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and as so many creeping plants throw out 
roots from their branches, if they get 
amongsb ground that they like, it will be 
found that they will root into the fine 
gravel very freely, so keeping themselves 
secure over the stones. 

The plants that are suitable must of 
necessity be regulated by considerations of 
soil, climate, and position, besides the all- 
important one of expense. Where dressed 
blocks of sandstone are used, “border gar- 
dening”’ becomes a pleasure, second only to: 
good “wall gardening,” and is more than 
enough to occupy the leisure’ of even an 
energetic amateur, for in a large garden 
thesia edgings are measured by the mile, 
my before-quotied rose garden having over 
half a mile, yet I count it small. To the 
much-to-be-envied owner of such stone 
edgings all things are possible. To the 
best of encrusted Saxifragas, fragile moun- 
tain pinks, rare primulag, colonies of Ra- 
mondia pyrenaica alba, lovely drifts of 
phlox, there igno limit. There is no neces- 
sity for covering up all the “stone.” Fore- 
most come pinks. Their soft grey-green 
foliage looks like bloom during the winter, 
and their flowers are ever welcome. Some- 
how I have become possessed. of a pink that 
ig really marvellous. The “grass” is nearly 
as strong as in, Carnations. In November 
the wide belt is white with’ big flowers like 
a perfectly grown Mrs. Sinkins, a tinge of 
green at their heart. December transforms 
them inti a white flower with faint red 
markings, but April finds them) Carna- 
tions! I mean they go steadily on, flower- 
ing all the summer, but, when the cool 
rains come in March they throw up 15-in. 
to 18-in. stems with six tol twelve flowers. 
On October 20 I gaithered a handful of 
perfect blooms. I simply dibble in the 
cuttings 2 in. apart, abouti March, as close 
to my flint border as I can. A year after 
the stone is hidden by a 12-in. wide belt. 
_Thave a run of 150 ft. of this pink. All of 

the Dianthus family are beautiful. Nearly 
all of the Saxifragas are good, but the 
Moszy and London Pride sections are the 
most useful. Of the former, 8. trifuécata 
(the Stag’s Horn’ Saxifiraga) is, perhaps, the 
best, the old London Pride being hard to 
beat. Where a wide border is wanted the 
giant-leaved Saxifraga (S. crassifolia) ig un- 
rivalled, as any one whi hias seen it) at 
Mentone will agree. Double primroses, 
aubrietias, auriculas, primulal denticulata. 
violas (the American vars., such! as V. pe- 
data and V. cornuta, - tufted! pansies 
Veronica rupestris, the double white Ara. 
bis, Lithospermum prostratum, phlox, he- 
patica, sedums, sempervivums in variety, 
and Gentians are a few of the best. Not 
every one has seen! the violet “California’’ 
as ani edging miles in length. TJ saw it 
once, and have never forgotten it—~an enor- 
mous orange “grove” a couple of miles 
above Nice, the trees planted in large 
oblong beds, each: with! ai foot wide border 
of this violet in full bloom. Where a wider 
border is needed for shrubberies, the vari- 
ous ivies, gold and silver leaved ag well as 
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the plain, are good, particularly for cool 
borders, when Snowdrops are beautiful 
planted amongst the Ivy. Where a little 
trouble is not objected to, various ‘half- 
hardy or deciduous things can be used. As 
an_ illustration, large pink oxalis for the 


summer, wiith Myosotis dissitiflora for win- . 


ter and spring, or anemone and dwarf nas- 
turtiums. Dwarf bulbs make good edgings. 
All the scillas, chionodoxas, crocus, “‘spe- 
cies’ hyacinths, and the musearis, triter 
leias, sparaxis, sternbergias, and autumn 
crocuses are afew, Al good edging for a 
sunny shrubbery is yellow alyssum, with 
either parrot tulips or, Spanish irises plant- 
ed amongst it. Thrifts and Sweet Williams 
are good. Fo ai fruit garden alpine striaw- 
berries and violets are among the best, and 
the thymes for the kitchen garden. 
A. BAYLDON. 
Dawlish, S. Devon. 


HARDY PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS. 

There is no more interesting work than 
the growing of hardy perennials from seed. 
To the mani who handles a great number 
cf different kinds it becomes very absorb- 
ing. To the untrained eye, with seedlings 
in the cotyledonous state, one kind is very 
much like another, yet to the expert they 
are ad casy to distinguish’ as the plants 
when; in a more advanced stage. 

Many peculiarities may be observed 
during the germination of different kinds 
of seed. Iberis sempervirens gives off a 
very disagreeable cdor, not unlike that of 
boiled cabbage in an intensified form, 
which gradually disappears as the seedlings 
appear above the ground. Penstemon Digi- 
talis, along with some of the other species, 
has a peculiar and distinctive odor which 
is very pronounced at the time of germina- 
tion. It id no doubt caused by ai chemical 
change taking place at that time similar to 
that which takes place when barley is malt- 
ed, and leads to the thought, how many 
unknown, products are there still! to be dis- 
covered that my be of value? 

With delphinium seed, there is always a 
mold that makes its appearance during 
germination on the top of the soil before 
the seedlings push through! the ground. At 
first thid used tol cause me annoyance, as it 
was thought to be a fungus in the soil, 
but from close observation and many ex- 
periments, it ig proved to be always pre- 
sent with the germination of the seed, and 
ig not’ necessarily detrimental. 

The majority of seedlings rapidly push 
up thio seed leaves, or cotyledons, clear of 
the soil and spread them out horizontally, 


whila others remain very close, barely form- . 


ing any stem. The gaillardia is a good 
illustration of this. The seedlings seem to 
have barely enough strength to push 
through the soil. Perhaps the hot, dry 
winds of the western! plains, where they 
are native, have, taught them not to be too 
previous. There is some natural cause for 
every variation, even though we pass the 
matter by, thinking it their nature so to 


be. 
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Tho actual pricking out of the various 

kinds of seedlings is a very simple matter, 
est by the artificial method above stated. 

but at the same time it pays to do it right. 
The boxes should always have sufficient 
crevices to ensure good drainage. If tightly 
made, when the wood becomes wet it swells 
and will often makes the boxes watertight. 
dry and have a good proportion of sand 
mixed with it. If about 1 in. of well 
rotted manure, such as that from: a spent 
mushroom bed, be spread over the bottom 
of the box, it will help maintain an even 
moisture in the soil and prevent the fine 
soil from washing through the crevices, be- 
sides being good for the plants. 

Tn filling the boxes, press the soil down 
evenly round the sides, so that an even 
surface will be maintained after it has been 
watcred. Pricking out is rather a tedious 
job, especially if the seedlings are very 
amall; but with practice a boy soon be- 
comes expert. Keep the plants im rows, 
even if only planting am inch’ apart, as it 
may be necessary to surface the soil if it 
should become baked or green, and! it will 
make the weeding of them much easier. 
Weeds are never too small to pull out; if 
left too long, this cannot be done without 
uprooting the plants. 

Ernest Heine, 
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GOOD ROOM PLANTS FOR WINTER. 
Amateurs are always inquiring the 
names of a few good room and window 
plants, particularly for the winter, when 
flowering ones from a greenhouse seem to 
quickly fade. One reason of so many 
failures is that they are bought from bar- 
rows, and these plants are forced in heat 
to make them sell. They look in the per- 
fection of health, but, so to say, possess 
no stamina, and the change from the hot- 
house to the dwelling-rcom is too great. 
The Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida 
variegata) is one of the best of all room 
plants, and stands first im my selection. 
The reason is that the leaves are leathery, 
and practically impervious to dust. The 
flowers are very curious, not attractive, 
and produced on the surface of the soil. 
Loam mixed with peat is a good soil, and 
provide good drainage. After potting 
stand the plants in the greenhouse if pos- 
sible to assist them to become more 
quickly established. A great fault is con- 
etantly repotting plants, which! is not re- 
quired: As ai rule, in the case of such 
things as these, the less they are disturbed 
at the roots the better. A: great check is 
imposed by his constant disturbance, and 
they never increase properly. Iti is essen- 
tial ta sponge the leaves frequently with 
tepid water to remove dust and dirt from. 
the surface. Once a week at least this. 
should be done. f 
India-rubber plant (Ficus elastica) is 
the next best room plant for winter. It 
is not so useful nor so vigorous as the As- 
pidistra, as there is a certain objection- 
able stiffness about ijt, but if often thrives 
where it is impossible to grow flowers. A 
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good loam and peat soil and a moderate 
amount of drainage must be given. But 
the most important thing, as in the case 
of the Aspidistra, is to sponge the leaves 
at frequent intervals to remove dust and 
dirt. When the foliage begins to turn 
yellow a little soot-water will be bene- 
ficial, but there is really little attention 
required, simply not to overpot or repot 
too often, and watier very carefully during 
the winter months. 

The Orphiopgon is another good window 
or room plant, though usually kept in a 
greenhouse or conservatory. But it may 
be brought into the room, and its wealth 
of narrow green and creamy-white varie- 
gated leafage is very attractive, especially 
when set off by spikes of sapphire-bluc 
flowers. It grows freely in an ordinary 
lomy soil, and when used in the green- 
house iis very pleasing in a terra-cotta vase 
or window-box, so to say, on a greenhouse 
shelf. 

Three excellent ferns for’ rooms are 
Pteris cretica, its variety albo-lineata, and 
P. tremula. L do not think it is possible 
to get a more useful trio, all being so 
vigorous, and not like the majority of 
ferns, averse to cultivation in. rooms. 
They succeed in ordinary peaty soil, and 
greatly dislike an over-supply of water. 
Draczena Indivisa is another useful, plant 
hard to kill, and always fresh in aspect 
when the foliage is kept properly sponged, 
and to ‘this small selection may, be added 
the Date Palm, Corypha australis, Gre- 
villea robusta, the Norfolk Island Pine 
(Araucarial excelsa), very pretty when 
small and distinct in aspect, and the Sedge 


(Cyperus alternifolius) and its variegated ° 


variety, which require more moisture than 
any of the other plants mentioned. It 
is graceful, free-growing, and pretty when 
stood on a small table so that its fanciful 
growths is in no way cramped. All the 
foregoing kinds I have grown for years in 
rooms, and during the winter especially 
they succeed better than anything else I 
‘have tried.—T. ; 


Ai FINE WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANT (EUPHORBIA JACQUINI- 
ARFLORA . 

Next to the Poinsettia, the Euphorbia 
is one of the brightest subjects we have 
for this season of the year. It is rather 
more difficult to manage than the Poinset- 
‘tia, as the slender roots are liable to perish 
if allowed to become dry or if kept too 
wet. It is very important to have strong 
cuttings, and this cam only be done by 
looking after the old plants after the 
flowers have been cut. When flowering is 
over, the plants are somewhat shabby- 
looking, and on this account they are 
often consigned. to some obscure corner 
and neglected. The earlier in the year 
cuttings can be had the better. If taken 
off close to the old stem with ai slight 
heel, and inserted in pots filled with: peat, 
leaf-mould, and plenty of sharp sand, and 
stood in al propagating case, they will soon 
form roots. I like to put the cuttings 
singly into small pots, as then there is no 
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danger of the tender fibres being injured 
in any way. When ready for potting off, 
some loam and a lttle manure may be 
added to the mixture just mentioned. 
Early-struck plants may be stopped once 
or twice, but those rooted later in the sea- 
son may be grown three in a pot. This 
Euphorbia must not be ripened off; the 
more freely the plants are grown, the 
longer will be the sprays of bloom. When 
required only for cutting it may be plan- 
ted out with advantage, especially if a 
pesition where there is a little bottom- 
heat can be given. Give the plants plenty 
of drainage, using a rough, porous com- 
post. It must be well exposed to the 
light, and with good treatment will stand 
full exposure to the sun. In the summer 

_ artificial heat is not necessary, but as soon 
as the nights begin to get chilly a little 
fire-heat must be applied. If left in a 
cold-house, the mischief will show itself 
as soon as placed in heat, when the leaves 
will quickly fall, thus spoiling the appear- 
ance of the plants.—T. 


THREE GOOD WINTER YELLOW- 
FLOWERING PLANTS. Z 

Yellow flowers are not plentiful at this 
time of the year; yeti anyone having an 
ordinary greenhouse or a cool conservatcry 
may without any difficulty have a grand 
display of Abutilon Golden Queen and 
Linum trigynum, and wherever the tem- 
perature of a house cam be kept at a mini- 
mum of 60 degs. during the winter, a third 
plant, the lovely Linum tetragynum, may 
with advantage be added to the list. 
Little need be said here about the Abuti- 
lon, as other varieties with! flowers white, 
pink, and red of various tints are well 
known.and found in nearly every private 
garden where cut flowers are in’ demand 
during the winter. There, under a gener- 
ous treatment, and planted out in the bor- 
der of a greenhouse or of the conservatory, 
either against a wall or as pillar plants, 
they produce in great abundance their 
lovely flowers, which are so well adapted 
for bouquets and table decoration. 

Abutilon Golden Queen is a great im- 
provement on ‘the better known Boule 
dOr, being of better habit and a much 
more profuse bloomer. Its beautiful bell- 
shaped flowers of a bright’ yellow colour 
are produced from the axils of the leaves 
at nearly all times of the year. Abuti- 
lons are easily propagated from cuttings, 
which root freely at almost all seasons, al- 
though those struck in early spring are 
the best. They may also be considered 
clean plants, the only insect to which they 
are subject being the green-fly, which is 
readily destroyed either by fumigating or 
by syringing the plants, especially the un- 
derside of the foliage, where the vermin 
generally collects, with a weak decoction 
of Quassia chips, which leaves no unpleas- 
ant smell and is very effective. 

Linum Trigynum is the popular name 
for Reinwardtia’ trigyna, a neat-flowering 
plant cf shrubby habit, native of the 
mountainous parts of the East Indies. Al- 
though of equally easy culture, this plant 
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requires a little more attention than the 
foregoing, but at this time of the year its 
flowers, of a rich orange-yellow colour, 
amply repay the cultivator for any extra 
care bestowed upon it. Linum trigynum 
is essentially a greenhouse plant, and does 
best in pots. 1t is easily increased from 
cuttings made in March and April, and 
these, if properly treated, form in the 
course of the season bushy, well-furnished 
plants in 44-inch pots, which during the 
winter greatly assist in the decoration of 
the greenhouse and conservatory. The 
shoots from plants which have been cut 
back soon after they have done flowering 
form the best cuttings, which should be 
inserted in a sandy compost and kept ini a 
close propagating frame, where they root 
readily, after which they should be potted 
singly in a mixture of fibrous loam, part- 
ly decayed leaf-mould, and silver sand in 
equal parts. To ensure free growth it is 
advisable to add a small quantity of some 
fertiliser to the above-named compost. 
When rooted, and until they are fairly 
well established in the pots in which they 
are to flower, the young plants benefit by 
being kept in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, while in autumn a position in a low 
frame to which plenty of air and sun can 
be admitted is best, as it is necessary to 
ripen the last-made wood to favour the 
formation of the flower-buds. During 
their growing season the plants must be 
frequently pinched to ensure their grow- 
ing into a compact shape. The last pinch- 
ing, however, should take place not later 
than the end of January, or there is a 
danger of not allowing sufficient time for 
the formation of the flower-buds, especi- 
ally if it should happen to be aj rainy 
season. A temperature of 50 degs. to 55 
degs. is that in which the flowers open 
best and are least likely toi damp off. On 
account of its being subject to red-spider, 
Linum trigynum must be frequently 
syringed, and care should be taken that 
the water reaches the under part of the 
foliage. During the hot weather, from 
December to March, when the plants are 
best stood outside altogether, it is advis- 
able to give them three or even four 
syringings a day, preference being given to 
vain water whenever procurable. After 
flowering, the plants may be cut back and 
subjected to similar treatment, but it is 
preferable to propagate and grow fresh 
plants every year. If not pinched, Linum 
trigynum forms a. straggling, unshapely 
bush, varying from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height. 
Linum tetragynum is another beautiful 
yellow flowering plant of shrubby habit, 
but it must be grown in a warm’ house 
all the year round. If we only judge by 
the outward appearance, we find that it 
has a great affinity with the plant just 
described; indeed, the differences are 
mostly botanical, inasmuch as its flowers, 
as the specific name tetragynum implies, 
are four-styled ; whereas those of L. trigy- 
num are three-styled.. As a decorative 
plant for winter iti is of as great value as 
the other; its flowers, which are produced 
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in greater abundance, are disposed in 
large fascicle-like racemes at the summit 
of the branches and branchlets; they are 
of a very pleasing pale primrose-yellow 
eclour, and-often 1 inch in diameter. The 
plant is sometimes literally covered with 
its delicate Convolvulus-like flowers. The 
propagation. of Linum tetragynum is not 
limited to cuttings only, as this pretty 
species produces underground suckers, by 
which it may also readily be increased. 


SMALL ANNUALS IN POTS. 

The effect of the cold conservatory during 
summer can be considerably beautified by 
the use of annuals grown in pots, as we all 
know; but I want to put in a plea for the 
pot culture of some of those small subjects 
that are scarcely ever seen except in beds 
and borders where annuals are extensively 
cultivated. 

Schizopetalon is a charming half-hardy 
annual to begin with; the tiny cruciform 
cream. flowers are deliciously Almond 
scented. Seeds of this, ay of the other 
plants to be mentioned, may be sown 4 in. 
apart in the pots direct ; then, if the soil is 


rich and sweet, no pricking out will be 


needed, only judicious watering and the 
occasional application. of weak soot water. 
The pots should be glass covered’ directly 
the seed is sown, and should stand on a 
sunny window sill. 

Nemophilas and Lobelias are known to 
all. Kaulfussias are good for this pur- 
pose; K. amelloides is the blue, K. atro- 
violacea the purple, and K. Kermesina the 
carmine variety. Alyssum maritimum, 
the dwarf, white Sweet Alyssum, will be 
popular for its honey sweet perfume. Arc- 
totis breviscapa will give orange flowers 
in sunshine, so pots of it will prettily adorn 
a sitting-room window ledge, and! the blue 
and the white Campanula Attica are my 
own, favorites for dinner table ornamenta- 
tion. 

Clintonia pulchella, blue and white, and 
alba, white; Collomia coccinea, sherry 
scarlet Godetia Bijou, a white, dark spot- 
ted variety that only grows 6 in. high; 
Tonopsidium acaule, white and violet, 2 to 
3 in. high ; Leptosiphons of all colors ; Lim- 
nanthes Douglasii; Mesembryanthemums 
of several varieties; Oxalis rosea; Poly- 
gonum capitatum, pink, 3 in. high; San- 
vitalia procumbens, yellow; 
calabrilca, rose, and S. alba; 
dula compacta, pink; ditto Empress of 
India, crimson with purplish! foliage, and 
S. p. c. albai flore pleno, ai 6-in. double white. 
Veronica glauca, royal blue, and Portulacas 
of various hues can. all be recommended for 
pot growing, so afford ample choice. 

M. Hawrnorne. 
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By Herbert GREeENnsMitH. 

It would scarcely seem necessary to call 
attention at this early season of the year 
to hardy perennials; they are so beamiti- 
fully tucked away, in many cases, deep un- 
der the snow, needing no thought or care of 
ours; but the time of the singing of birds 
is at hand, and the glorious long looked 
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for spring resurrection is rapidly drawing 
nigh. Are we ready for it? What about 
that show, or sample bed of hardy plants 
which we can invite our prospective cus 
tomers to look alt? There 1s much more 
satisfaction in buying when one can see 
what he is getting than in purchasing from 
a catalogue of bewildering names. Have we 
decided to plant that unsightly corner, 
which is perfect in its adaptability to many 
hardy plants, and to make it a thing of 
beauty by a judicious embellishment with 
these everincreasing popular plants? 
There is a great campaign of educational 
work to be done along the line of growing 
herbaceous plants; who is to do it? The 
opportunity lies at the door of every pro- 
gressive American florist. He can and must 
be the instructor. . 

Many wide-awake florists are already en- 
tering the field, and others are in. search of 
information, enquiring what is the best and 
most feasible way to get at it. I would 
emphasize the suggestion made above—have: 
a bed or a corner of some kind neatly and 
decently laid out, containing, if nothing 
more, a few of the choicesti kinds: Rud- 
beckia Golden Glow, Helianthus multiflo- 
rus, always useful, but well known. Diy 
lilies and the more common kinds I would 
exclude if room is at a premium, because 
they are well known, and as occasion, re- 
quires, are cheaply and readily secured. 
But where space is available, plant them 
by all means, as they are among the most 
saleable stock. 

Isolated forms of many herbaceous 
plants make but a poor impression ; there- 
fore, bold grouping is necessary to be effec- 
tive. Lychnis, stokesias, arabis, candy- 
tufts, isolated plants of the dwarf phloxes 
and. others of similar nature and habits are 
never so effective or impressive as when 
massed. Of course, the taller and more 
robust} growers, such as boltonias, hele- 
niums, some forms of asters, rudbeckias, 
chelones, &c., are all right in fair sized 
clumps; but even some of these show up 
to better advantage and produce both, lar- 


ger heads of bloom and larger individual 


flowers by yearly division. Both asters and 
heleniums profit by it, and I am persuaded 
I get more satisfaction out of a single crown 
of Helenium autumnale superbum than I 
would out of a large clump, ai foot across. 
With! some varieties of helenium, the re- 
verse is the case, jas, for instance, H. Bolan- 
deri and H. pumilum; both are apt to be 
dwarfer and not so floriferous if closely 
divided every year, and, ini many cases, if 
allowed to stay over two seasons in one 
place they are likely to be entirely swept 
away by fungus. 

Speaking of heleniums, which we are 
very liable to associate with fall flowers, 
I should like to call particular attention 
to H. Hoopesii. I should think this is 
one of the prettiest and deepest colored 
sorts that grow, and, quite contrary to its 
congeners, it. blooms in early June, and in 
good soil has flowers two to three inches 
across, of a lovely orange-yellow shade. 
Very often it will produce a second crop of 
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bloom toward fall.. The great’ beauty. of 
this plant is that it can be so easily raised 
from seed, which, if sown, inside in. Januany 
or February, will produce some bloom the 
first year in very late fall. But the plant 
will not be at its best till its second: season. 
Tt grows about 2 ft. high, and being of 
such a bushy habit, can be planted close. 
It is also very useful for cutting, and this is 
a factor which should not be overlooked, 
especially where room is limited, for a 
double purpose is thus gained. 

One great obstacle to overcome is, how 
best to serve this double purpose, for so. 
many hardy plants are noti good subjects 
for cut flowers, and, again, soi many people 
believe that all or nearly all of this class 
of plants bloom in a bunch toward the 
autumn. A greater mistake never was 
made, for they are the first flowers to, come 
jnto bloom, not in early spring, but-even 
in winter. In favored locations now in 
our snow-bound North, the Hranthis hye- 
malig, or winter aconite, is in flower; as is 
also Petasites fragrans in. the western part 
of New York. This plant used to bloom 
with me in February, but the flowers got 
damaged by heavy frosts. With the pro- 
tection of a frame, however, this difficulty 
could be overcome. The chief beauty of 
the plant lies in its sweet, delicious, helio- 
trope-like fragrance, which is very pro- 
nounced, and lasts well long after the 
flower is cut. 

I am not quite sure but a great) many 
of us would be delightfully surprised. if we 
were ‘to go out and dig down under the 
show and leaves even. now, and there find 
signs of life already at hand. We would 
see that the plants are getting ready for 
their spring work. Where tha ground is 
not frozen too hard, they are actually mak- 
ing root and pushing up their leaves, buds, 
and flowers. Last year the Japanese 
ccltsfoot (Petasites japonica gigantea) ac- 
tually worked up its flower heads through. 
the frozen ground and ice, and flowered 
early in March. On February 26 two years 
ago the Japanese Joss flower, Adonis da- 
vurica, without any protection, came into 
bloom while the ground was still hard 
frozen. Last winter ‘being more severe, 
1t opened its blooms on March 11, with a 
slight covering of snow still on! the frozen 
ground. I have seen Symplocanpus foetida, 
common in our meadows and swamps, do 
the same thing. Of course, the flowers of 
these are not of much real value to the 
average florist, but these remarks only go 
show that hardy plants, by judicious selec-- 
tion, may be had in bloom every month in 
the year. 

To say just whati should or should not be 
planted in a sample bed or border. would 
depend very much upon the space and sit- 
uation. The border might be alongside a 
fence, a wall, or building; then, of course. 
select tall-growing, showy, useful plants for 
the back of the border, and the more dwarf 
ones for the front and intermediary rows. 
Neither would the writer, even in a limited 
space, confine himself strictly to those var- 
ieties exclusively usefull for cutting, as, for 
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instance, the early flowering phloxes or 
moss pinks, the arabises, the cerastiums, ar- 
merias, dwarf lychnises, epimediums, and 
the beautiful little houstonias, always 
quaint and much admired, even prettier 
than a forget-me-not. The early-flowering 
anemones, the Alpine asters, various iberis 
(candytufts), Omphalodes verna, some of 
the dwarf veronicas, &c., are all very useful, 
showy, neat and attractive, and among the 
most desirable of our early spring fiower- 
ing plants. All are suitable for the border, 
for edging of beds, or planting on the 
rockery. 

The open border could be somewhat 
varied in planting, the subjects being 
studied as to height, which is generally 
given in the various catalogues, and period 
of blooming, and so placed or grouped in 
the bed that it would have the appearance 


of always having something in flower. The 


taller and more robust forms could be 
placed in or toward the centre, but some 
varieties, such as delphiniums, salvias, gyp- 
sophilas, valerians, lychnis, and other 
plants of a similar nature, which only have 
the appearance of being tall when in 
bloom, could be placed with good effect 
almost on the outer edge. As soon. as their 
flowers commence to fall cut down the 
plants, and you will again be rewarded 
with a later crop of blooms.. This would 
also break up any set or formal method ; 
but the arrangement of planting will work 
itself out only by years of patient toil. 
While the plants are in bloom, their habits 
and positions can! be best studied and their 
proper places determined my the esthetic 
taste of the grower. No hard and fast lines 
can thus be set, for when we think our 
berder perfect something always crops up 
whereby we may again improve it by some 
slight changes. 

Bare spots in the best arranged border 
will occasionally occur. They occur in 
nature. Have you not noticed how 
quickly some of our native plants respond 
to the first warm, genial, rays of spring? 
Fox instance, the trilliums, or wake robins, 
the delicate American cowslip (Mertensia 
virginica), saxafrages, Dutchman’s breeches 
(Dicentra cucculata), Anemone thalictroi- 
des, A: patiens nuttalina, the blood root 
(Sanguinaria canadensis); and where is 
there a more chaste or delicate spring 
flower, white as the driven snow? Why is 
it not more seen? Many others might be 
enumerated, but the above will suffice to 
illustrate how quickly they come and how 
‘rapidly they disappear. 

When their flowering period wanes, and 
they begin to show signs of going to rest, 
have a few hardy annuals coming on, in 
pots, or in a separate border. If in the bor- 
der, have them transplanted a few times to 
make them stocky and give them moro 
roots. It is a well-known fact that many 
annuals, like trees, are apt, if not trans- 
planted, to grow to one single rooti; these 
can then be dropped at will into the border 
and thus fill up any vacancy and add bright- 
ness and cheer to the otherwise vacant 
spots. 
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MIGNONETTE IN POTS. 

Every lover of this fragrant flower does 
not possess ai piece of ground whereon to 
sow seeds and raise plants; but they may 
grow some plants in pots; and I will briefly 
explain how to proceed. ’ Fill some 5, 6, 
or 7 in. pots with a compost of loam, leaf 
soil, and sand; if these ingredients are noti 
to be obtained, gather up some road scrap- 
ings, preferably from the sides of the road 
rear to the grass. Put some cinders in the 
pots to ensure good drainage, make the soil 
fairly firm and use it in a moderately dry 
state, as it would not do to press down 
wet earth in the pot. Sow a few seeds 
on the surface, and cover them with a thin 
layer of fine loam. Give water through a 
fine rcse and keep the pots in a light, fairly 
cool place.” It is not wise to place them 
in a hot corner, as the plants would soon 
get scorched up. Thin out the plants to 
hree in each pot, and when they are 3 in. 
high pinch off the top of each. Side shoots 
will then grow and quickly convert what 
appear to be scraggy seedlings into fine 
bushy plants, which will thrive either 
inside a dwelling house window or on the 
-sill outside. Crimson Matichet, Bismarck, 
Miles’ Spiral, and Victoria Improved Crim- 

son are splendid for pot culture. ' 
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THE ROSE. 
(“The Florists’ Exchange.”’) 
ROSES: THE NEW AND PROMISING 
VARIETIES. . _ 
(Read by P. J. Lynch before the Phila- 
delphia Florists’ Club.) 
Your club hias ever been in the front rank 
in furthering the popularity of the rose, 
while the fame of your growers is world 


‘wide. For. a slow town like Philadelphia, 


sending safely to England’s Queen, as one 
of your growers did, a bunch of that beau- 
tiful rose of Philadelphia origin, Queen of 
Edgely, savored of a pace rather difficult. 
to overtake. Then, too, while the origin 
of the ever popular American Beauty (or, 
as has been claimed, Mme. Ferdinand 
Jamin) is somewhat obscure, yet it first at- 
tained prominence as a commercial variety 
through the foresight of a Philadelphia 
grower. Liberty, now so thoroughly es 
tablished as a forcing variety, came into 
prominence through the efforts of a Phila- 
delphian grower. Even that much discussed 
variety that to-day, for amateur’ cultiva- 
tion, is perhaps the leading rose of its color, 
achieved notoriety through one of your 
local growers. Though gallantry was ati 
stake as to whether it should be named 
for the bishop or the lady, the bishop won. 
I refer to Balduin—Helen Gould. I might 
mention a host of now famous varieties, 
such as Wm. Francis Bennett, Souvenir de 
Wootton, Golden Gate, Princess Bonnie, 
Pink Soupert, Marion Dingee, and many 
others, whose rise to fame and popularity 
came through the intelligent efforts of 
growers of Philadelphia and. its environs. 
With these facts in mind, I approach the 
subject with considerable apprehension, 
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I am conscious of the fact that in the 
brief limitations of this paper it will be 
impossible to cover the subject completely 
and accurately. I shall, therefore, give 
you my observations as they have occurred 
to me in the daily contact with over a thou- 
sand different varieties of roses, coming, as 
they have, from all parts of the world. I 
shall speak only of roses now in commerce, 
and while some varieties may be mentioned 
that are not entirely new, so far as recent 
crigin is concerned, yet it is to be borne in 
mind that there are a great many ‘roses 
“born to blush unseen and waste their 
sweetness on the desert air;” many for 
years remained unnoticed with) their latent 
beauty undeveloped, until through sheer 
force of worth they rose to fame and glory. 
We have notable instiances of this fact in 
Golden Gate, and, more lately, that Irish 
beauty, Killarney. I shall also give equal 
prominence to varieties that are undoubt- 
edly valuable, not only for forcing pur- 
poses, but those varieties appealing to ama- 
teur growers, whose ranks are constantly 
increasing. Of this class, for whom I feel 


_better fitted to speak than from a. strictly 
professional standpoint, I can say that it is. 


a gratifying indication of the rapidly in- 
creasing love for the queen of flowers, that 
the average amateur enthusiast—and there 
are thousands of them in all sections of the 
land—is keenly alert to the improvements 
of the rose, and not infrequently has a 
knowledge of varieties as accurate as that of 
the professional grower. This growing inte- 
rest of the masses bodes well for the future 
of the rose, and should prove a stimulus to 
American hybridisers, who may feel assur- 
ed if their creations have merit that the 
rose-loving public will be quick to give 
them deserving recognition. 

It seems fitting that I recommend ati the 
cutset that sensational new rose, Mme. Nor- 
bert Levavasseur, or Baby Rambler. This 
vivacious French debutante is the rose that 
blooms every day in the year. 

Growing in its full vigor 20 in. high, 
with finely polishedi dark green foliage, 
with which it is abundantly supplied, 
it forms a compact bush which 
with ordinary care is a mass of gshin- 
ing crimson beauty. For every purpose 
from the florists’ standpoint it possesses 
the highest value, and for the amateur it is 
equally valuable. It is, indeed, a per- 
petual blooming, dwarf Crimson Rambler. 

In the Rambler class may be also men- 
tioned a variety that does not seem! to gain 
the recognition it deserves ag a rose of 
splendid worth—Dorothy Perkins. It is a 
true Rambler, particularly valuable for 
Christmas work, and equally as valuable 
in the open ground; thoroughly hardy, 
bearing in large clusters beautiful, clear, 
shell-pink flowers of excellent substance. 
Philadelphia Rambler, a recent introduc- 
tion, bears out all that is claimed for it, 
and in some respects is an improvement 
over the old reliable Crimson Rambler. 

One of the most unique and valuable 
of the newer roses is Soleil d’Or, the first 
of a new race, a cross between Persian Yel- 
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low and Antoine Ducher. It forms a 
strong, sturdy bush, very robust in habit, 
with foliage that emits the true sweetbriar 
fragrance. The flowers are sunset yellow 
or reddish gold, and are highly fragrant ; 
hardy everywhere; splendid for single 
specimens or for hedges. In this same class 
of hardy roses of the rugesa and. sweetbriar 
type may be mentioned Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, arugosarose. The flowers are large, 
very double, pure white, and fragrant. It 
is freer blooming than any other rugosa, 
and will prove a splendid variety for hedg- 
ing purposes. From Germany comes an- 
other great new hardy rose—Frau Karl 
Druschki. The flowers are almost as large 
as those of American Beauty, deliciously 
fragrant, full, deep, and double. This va- 
riety may be called a free blooming hybrid 
perpetual, being a cross between. Merveille 
de Lyon and Mme. Caroline Testout. The 
color is snow white, Apart fromi Margaret 
Dickson, we do not have a really great, 
white rose in this class, and this variety 
may be considered one of the best, if not 
the best hardy hybrid perpetual rose of its 
color. 

Among the newer hybrid teas of promi- 
nence and merit we have Bessy Brown, a 
really wenderful rose, with large, double, 
deep flowers, borne on strong, erect stems, 
after the style of Souvenir du President, 
Carnot, which it resembles in growth and 
somewhat in flower, but is distinct enough 
to deserva a plaice at the head of the list. 
We hear but little of the rose that. bears 
the honcred name of Admiral Schley, 
which as a pot plant possesses rare value, 
The color is rich\ glowing, velvety crimson. 
The flowers have unusual substance, a valu- 
able point, are delightfully fragrant, and 
borne in. greati abundance. A clean, 
healthy dwarf grower, with splendid foli- 
age. Since Killarney has become recog- 
nised as a rose of more than: ordinary merit, 
such roses as Mme. Jules Grolez, its coun- 
terpart in color and almost equal in flower, 
remains unnoticed; a splendid grower, 
and with proper management, it should 
prove a strong competitor of Killarney. 
The list is incomplete without Lady Joy, 
w Cross between American Beauty and Bell 
Siebrecht, a royal parentage ; flowers large, 
cup-shaped, almost double, with enormous 
shell-like petals of good substance, highly 
fragrant; the color is new—lively crimson. 
Mrs. Robert Garrett is of the same type, 
but not as free blooming ; immense, bright 
clear pink flowers. We cannot omit Win- 
nie Davis, one of the fairest of the newer 
hybrid tea roses; very free blooming, of 
good habit of growth, with immense, long, 
heavy buds, splendidly formed, developing 
into unusually large flowers; color bright 
apricot-pink, shading flesh tint at the base 
of petals. 

Right here I wish to compliment our 

American rose growers upon the splendid 
results achieved in producing new roses of 
thers across the sea have done for the rose, 
merit. Fully conscious of what our bro- 
for which we are indebted to them, I would 


-splendid new 
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say naught against the magnilicent work 
they have done, and are doing. Unlike 
cur American growers, however, who hesi- 
tate to offer a rose unless it be of pronounc- 
ed merit, from my own personal experience, 
each year hundreds of varieties are produc- 
ed in Europe, many of which have little or 
no merit to commend them. I know of 
nothing that is so fraught with) pleasure, 
as well as disappointment, as the trying out 
of new roses, and it has been the practice of 
our company up until recent years toi try 
out the new roses of Europe as they have 
been introduced, and I can say thai the 
large majority of these new varieties of 
foreign origin have been disappointing. 
Therefore our American growers are to be 
not only congratulated, but also commend- 
ed, upon the work they are doing, and tho 
precaution shown in introducing any and 
every seedling they originate. 

I need not call attention to Mr. Hill’s 
rose, Richmond. It has 
spoken for itself, and, as a candidate for 
popular favor in the class of red forcing 
roses, it seems to be a decided improvement 
over any we have at this time. Rosalind 
Grr English is another promising hybrid 
tea. John Cook, to whom we doff our 
hats as one. of the veteran introducers of 
meritorious new roses, contributes Cardi- 
nal, a beautiful crimson hybrid tea, and 
Enchanter, an extremely free blooming 
variety, with large, clear, bright pink flow- 
cvs. Mr. Cook selects this variety as the 
best of over 500 seedlings. Let me recom- 
mend Souvenir de Pierre Notting as one of 
the best roses for all around purposes in- 
treduced in many years. It will take front 
rank, if not surpass from every standpoint, 
white and pink Maman Cochet, the best 
roses for summer flowering «in thé open 
ground. This new variety is a splendid 
grower, throwing up beautiful flowers on 
long, stiff, erect stems. The bloomiis large 
and double, opens easily, and possesses un- 
usual substance. Difficult to describe, ap- 
ricot yellow, tinged with golden mixed with 
orange ‘yellow, while the edge of the petals 
are shaded carmine. Every florist who 
has a foot of ground for summer roses 
should have this one. Mme. Derepas- 


-Matrat has established itself as a compa- 


nicn to the Cocheti roses, which it resembles 
in every particular, except that the color 
is deep yellow, 

The following varieties are also among 
the most promising of the newer sorts: 
Canadian Queen. is an improvement over 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mme. Cusin, and 
Mrs. Oliver Ames, the latter of which’ it 
resembles in color; General MacArthur, a 
vivid crimson hybrid tea; Red Cliatenay, 
deeper in. color than the parent; Uncle 
John, more pronounced in color than Gol- 
den Gate; Beauty of Rosemawr, rich car- 
mine red, valuable for outdoor purposes ; 
La Detroit, distinct and valuable, shell 
pink, good for forcing; Saxonia, worthy 
trying as an improvement over Golden 
Gate; Mrs. B. R. Cant, unusually valuable 
for amateur cultivation, better than Papa 


Gontier; Aurora, an improvement over 
Hermosa; Franz Deegen, an immense 
deep, double yellow rose, alike in habit 
and growth with Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria, and far superior to Perle von Godes- 
burg, sent out as Yellow Kaiserin; Flor- 
ence Pemberton, a strong growing hybrid 
tea, large shell-pink flowers, good for open 
ground work; Maddalena Scalarandis will 
rank with the Cochet roses outdoors; color 
rich, dark pink, on yellow ground. Ideal 
ranks with Bridesmaid and Laj France, pink 
in color. Asan example of an exceedingly 
rare rose, I mention the variety York and 
Lancaster, which dates back to the War of 
the Roses between the royal houses of York 
and Lancaster, said to have originated 
when when these warring factions became 
united, its colors representing the white 
of the Yorkists and the red of the Lan- 
castriang, the flower being a combination 
of red and white, blotched and striped. 
Magnafrano is a free blooming hybrid tea, 
with large, double pink flowers. Wellesley 
ig a remarkably free flowering forcing 
variety. The color is bright pink; a 
good keeper. For greenhouse men doing 
a local trade there is always a demand for 
a hardy ever-blooming climbing rose. To 
mect this demand there is no better variety 
than Climbing Clothilde Soupert. 

Tha list of the newer and promising va- 
rieties could be extended to considerable 
length, but I feel that IT have already en- 
croached too fax upon the patience of you 
gentlemen, and in thanking you for your 
kind attention, I wis hto express the hope 
that I may have said something of value to 
growers, as well as helped deserving roses 
to greater popularity. 


THE ROSE. 

Ts it any wonder that poets and artists 
are always striving with all the power that 
ig in them to catch the beauty of the great 
floral queen? No, it is not. They would 
fail in their missions did they not ‘hear or 
not see, or not bow before the beauty of 
the flower which’ stands highest in the es 
timation of the world’s gardeners. Such 
a flower as the rose could not possibly 
be hidden long. The poetic sense must 
soon be drawn towards her, and the ar- 
tistic eye find all that it seeks im the 
colouring and form of her lovely leaves 
and flowers. Roses were made to be ad- 
mired, and men and women would’ not be 
what they have: proved themselves to be, 
hiad they passed the beauty of the rose by. 
Flower lovers we are all, and, more or less, 
in quest of the beautiful, hunting it day 
by day, as the bee does the opening bud, 
which it knows to contain two! factors— 
honey and pollen—that give it life. When 
the beautiful comes to us, as it does so 
often in the form of a rose in the prime of 
life, we do well to stay, if only for a mo- 
ment, -to catch and feel the glory, the 
strength, the sweetness, and the inspira- 
tion which are folded so prettily in the 
petals which form the flower. Straight 
from the heart of mother Earth these won- 


10 
drous petals have come to give us cheer. 
Take all they have to offer and be glad. 

“Gather ye Rose-buds while ye may, 

Old time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying.” 

Roses, like the time and tide, wait for 
no man. You must be ready and wait- 
ing, or they pass you by. Like a flash of 
sunlight, or a passing shower, they come 
and go, but between their coming and 
their going they leave much that is worth 
having behind. 

Scotland’s great poet, writing as usual- 
with much insight, feelingly says: 
“May’st thou, long, sweet, crimson gem, 
Richly deck thy native stem ; 

Till some ev’ning sober, calm, 
Drooping dews, and breathing balm, 
While all around the woodland rings, 
And every bird thy requiem sings: 
Thou, amid the dirgeful sound, 

Shed thy dying honours round, 

And resign to parent earth 

The loveliest form she e’er gave birth.” 

Why write more? The rose is here 
with us to-day, to speak for herself. Find 
her and hear what she has to say. She 
is over there in the garden in all her sweet: 
loveliness waiting but to be admired. 

—From the Amateur Gardener. 


5 FITTONTIAS. 

Although Fittonias are stove plants and 
revel in the heat found therein, they may 
be grown in the greenhouse during the 
greater part of the summer and autumn, 
and bearing in mind that they are ex- 
tremely beaatiful in appearance, having 
prettily-veined and netted foliage, are 
dwarf, and most useful for growing in 

_ pans and baskets, or in pots for the fronts 
of stages, one sometimes asks the question 
as to whether they are known as much as 
they ought to be. Light loam and leaf- 
mould are the compost they need, the 
warmest part of the house, and a moist, 
partly-shaded atmosphere. They strike 

- very freely, and those who grow Coleuses 

or Gloxinias can grow these showy, fine- 
foliaged plants.—Leahurst. 


DAHLIA KAISERIN AUGUSTA 
; VICTORIA. 

I have tried this dahlia for two years, 
and am convinced! that it is the best white 
dahlia is existence. I grow mostly white 
dahlias for cut flowers, and, after having 
tried all the so-called best white sorts, have 
not found any to equal Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria. It is of the decorative type; 
flowers of the purest white; size, 4 to 5 in. 
diameter; double. The plant grows 3 to 
34 ft. high, is of sturdy and compact habit, 
and does not require staking. .The profu- 
sion of bloomy is remarkable, exceeding any 
other sort im the field. The flowers can be 
cut with stems 12 to 18 in. long. The plants 
frown from cuttings will make the best 
plants and produce the largest, finest, and 
longest stemmed flowers. 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria was awarded 
special premium by the American Insti- 
tute, New York, at its dahlia exhibition in 
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October, 1904. The awards commititee of 
the New York Florists’ Club, who visited 
my place and saw the plants growing, re- 
ported to the club, October 10, 1904, as 
follows: “It is unquestionably a valuable 
addition to the race, and whee white sum- 
mer flowers are wanted. will prove of great 
vaiue.” 
A, Li. Miuier. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LILIES IN THE GARDEN. 

These noble garden flowers have only 
within recent years been planted largely in 
the best possible way, and thati is among 
shrubs. At one time they were considered 
suitable fon jots only; but under these 
conditions the finest growth and bloom 
were never obtained. Planted in the open, 
however, among Rhododendrons they are 
thoroughly atihome. We were once much 
struck by the appearance of L. elegans, or 
L. Thunbergianum, as it is more often 
called, planted among dwarf, dark-leaved 
shrubs, kalmias, &c. The contrast of leaf- 
age and flower was rich and telling. We 
may make use of almost every lily in this 
way, even L. longiflorum, which is often 
supposed to succeed only in a pot in the 
greenhouse. 

L. elegans is a splendid early lily, while 
there are many varieties differing widely 
in habit and. color of the flowers. The tall- 
est should be planted among the shrubs, 
and in large spreading masses there are al- 
ways openings through which can ascend 
the stately spikes of brilliantly-colored 
flowers, reserving the dwarf kinds, those 
that grow only from 1 ft. to 18 in. in 
height, for the outside. Such varieties 
as the apricot-colored alutaceum: atro-san- 
guincum (deep crimson, height 14 ft.), Van 
Heutitei, fulgens, Prince of Orange 
(orange), and cruentum (crimson), are all 
of dwarf growth, and adapted for edging 
peaty beds filled with shrubs. In growing 
the Lily in this form there is very little 
trouble. The soil that suits such shrubs as 
the Rhododendron| also agrees with: the 
lily, and the growth protects the tender 
rising stems in early spring, when, except 
for this protection, they would suffer from 
frosts. A top-dressing of manure each year 
will keep both shrubs and lilies in vigor, 
but it must not be dug in. 

Liltum testaceum (Nankeen Lily) is a 
distinct and fine lily that does well in the 
soil that will suit rhododendrons. The best 
lily, however, for planting in this fashion 
is L. auratum. The large masses of rhodo- 
dendrons on either side of the main walk 
are generally a picture of color in autumn 
at Kew Gardens, the bold spikes of this 
Japanese lily appearing in profusion, the 
flowers large, numerous, and finely colored, 
finer far than anything we can obtain in 
pots. It is under these conditions that 
screened from heavy rains, cold winds, and 
late frosts. Those who have no large 
clumps or shrubs to plant it in should 


choose ai sheltered situation, not! exposed. to ~ 


the full beauty of the variously colored 
flowers is obtained. The bulbs are in the 
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soil that suits them, and the growth is 
the full glare of the midday sun, and where 
the soil is rich and well drained. It will 
succeed in ordinary garden material, if this 
is well manured, but it likes best an ad- 
mixture of peat and loam. The finest: re- 
sults with Lilium auratum, have been ob- 
tained by planting it among rhododen- 
drons. 


A PRETTY AQUATIC. 

The purple Loosestrife (Lythrum. Sali- 
caria). Ina tub I have had it growing up 
fifty of its pretty racemes of flowers, about 
2 ft high, and much admired by many. who 
were not familiar with it in its wild state, 
and autumnal foliage, of a reddish-brown 
shade, is also beautiful. Small yellow seeds 
ara produced in abundance. Blue tits seem 
fond of these, and are often seen climbing 
up ‘the sprays searching for them. The 
Loosestrife is perennial and requires no 
care in growing) beyond seeing thati the 
tub is well supplied with water, and the 
roots spread till they soon quite fill the 
receptacle. 


THE PEACH-LEAVED BELL- 
FLOWER. 

Amongst the many beautiful Campanu- 
las none are more popular than C. persici- 
folia, the peach-leaved bellflower, and for 
beds and borders it is largely grown, having 
a prominent place in not a few country 
gardens where hardy plantg are specialised. 
This variety is often to be seen planted in 
rows, or grouped together as a “second 
line” subjects, backed wp in many instances. 
by tall-growing delphiniums, &c., and in: 
December and January such gardens are 
always effective. The blue variety is pos- 
sibly the least grown, inasmuch as the 
white sort is in greater demand where cut 
flowers are wanted, but both’ have their 
place in borders where hardy flowers ara 
cared for. All campanulas love a sunny 
situation, good soil well manured in, the 
autumn, and need division every two years. 
Some that I neglected to divide for several 
years became weak in the centre of. the 
clumps, and died off in the winter, whilst 
plants in small groups from a biennial divi- 
sion bloomed much better. Many who grow 
Campanulas seem! to think that they will 
do with any kind of treatment, hence one 
sometimes finds them! planted in. out-of-the- 
way corners, under trees, &c., but to get 
the best results from them they must have 
a sunny aspect, and, as stated, a rich’ soil. 
Old stools should be pulled to pieces in 
March, replanted in fresh positions, as, 
by so doing, one will get muchi stronger 
bloom spikes. We often forget how useful 
campanulas are for pots, and for cool houses 
they should be borne in mind.—Wooppast- 
WICK. 


THE CAUSES OF DOUBLING IN 
FLOWERS. 

The botanists find the doubling of flow- 
ers a Somewhat hard nut to crack. There 
are several forms of doubling, one of the. 
most common being found in the multipli- 
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cation of petals. But when the imducing 
causes’ of doubling are considered, there is 
ample opportunity for speculation. In a 
general manner, the causes assigned by 
physiologists, or the plans preposed by cu:- 
tivators, are reducible to three heads— 
namely, plethora, starvation, and sterility. 
As Dr. Masters stated many years ago, these 
three seem in consistent one with the other, 
bub are not so much soi as they appear at 
first sight to be. 
plethora theory have much in their favor ; 
for instance, the greater frequency of 
double flowers among cultivated plants 
than among wild ones. Dr. Seemann 
brought out the facts of the great pre- 
ponderance of double flowers in plants de- 
rived from the northern hemisphere, when 
contrasted with those from: the southeri. 
Cases have been. known of debility or star- 
vation having the effect of changing flowers 
to the double form ;but then it has ‘had a 
contrary effect also, as ai case hag been men- 
tioned of a double-flowered thorn produc- 
ing single blossoms from: this cause. Mr. 
Darwin makes menition' of a state of things 
which brings about sterility or imperfect 
formation of the flower, leading to a conse- 
quent increase of the [petialine element, 
either in the form of an increased number 
- of bracts, petals, &c., or in the substitution 
of petals for stamens and pistils. 

It is said that the way in which double 
stocks are produced in Erfurt is by giving 
the plants a minimum, supply of water. 
This much appears to be certain, that when 
once the disposition to form double flowers 
is established from any cause, that ten- 
dency becomes hereditary ; there are races 
of stocks in which out of hundreds of plants 
scarcely one double flowered form is met 
with; this is particularly so in the case 
with the Giant Brompton, and especially 
‘so in the case of the White Giant; on the 
other hand, where the tendency is set up, 
single flowers become the exception.—R. 
Dean, in “Horticultural Trade Journal,” 
Eng. 
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CAN SPORTING IN PLANTS BE 
INDUCED? 


The sporting of plants, as we term: the 
vegetative variations which occur during 
the life of the individual, is only a special 
form of variation. Variation we know is 
the natural tendency of plants and. ani- 
mals. 
variation is frequently predetermined by 
external circumstances—environment—or 
by inherent tendencies of the individual 
or species. 

In fact, fixity of type, either in nature 
or under cultivation, is a very difficult 
‘thing to attain, as all seedsmen and plants- 
men well know. The fixity which’ appears 
tio exist in nature and which is responsyble 
for the existence of so-called species, is the 
result of certain limiting forces working 
in conjunction, through countless genera- 
tions. Break up this dead-lock, and the 
species almost invariably throws off varie- 


The advocates of the © 


The direction and extent of such 


tics——a convenient term for indicating a 
departure from the parent type. 

Brom what has been said it will be evi- 
devt tnat I consider a sport simply a 
mevked variety or variation, which may 
appear as a distinct individual, or as a 
part. of an individual during its period of 
existence, in which case, for purposes of 
distinction, we are pleased to call the lat- 
ter a bud sport or variety. 

Sporting, then, may be encouraged by 
extreme conditions. Hither extreme feed- 
ing or extreme poverty may induce plants 
to sport. Severe changes in climate or 
soil conditions may result in decided chan- 
ges in stature, habits of growth and fruit- 
fulmess, which are as marked attributes of 
a sport as are changes in the colour of 
foliage or fruit. 

Burpee dwarf lima bean is al good ex- 
ample of a sport where the habit of the 
plant was markedly changed. The white 
and fancy sports of the Lawson carnation 
are good illustrations of changes in colour. 

Just here I wish to note that in a bed 
of Mrs. Lawson and upon a plant: with 
otherwise normal flowers, one shoot pro- 
ducea a blossom, one-half of which was 
pure white, while the other half was of 
the normal pink of the Lawson. These 
sports in the Lawson are exceedingly in- 
teresting, for they clearly indicate that 
the Lawson is composed of two parts, pink 
and white, in which the pink is the pre- 
dominant. Under! favourable conditions, 
however, the white asserts itself, and we 
have the sports above spoken of. This 
frequent breaking out of a recessive cha- 
racter is all the more interesting in the 
case of the Lawson carnation on account 
of the fact that neither of its immediate 
parents were white, the Lawson, being the 
result of a cross of Daybreak, pink, with 
Van Leeuwin, cerive. The facilities now 
at hand do not allow me to analyze the 
composition of either Daybreak or Van 
Leeuwin, but I suspect from the behavi- 
our of Lawson sports thati one of these 
parents, and perhaps both of them, have a 
strong white strain of blood: in them’ 

From what has been said it is evident 
that cross-pollination is| believed to be one 
of the most important means through 
which the sporting or variation of plants 
can be induced. The wonderful results 
obtained by Burbank in his work with, 
fruits has ‘been based almost entirely upon 
the practice of cross-pollination. In con- 
nection with this work, there seem’ to be 
two pretty well established theories. They 
may be stated somewhat as follows:— 
When working with species the more vio- 


lent the cross that can be secured the 


more variable will be the hybrids in the 
second generation, and the more’ likeli- 
hood there is of securing distinct forms of 
monstrosities. Second, thati when working 
with plants which are themselves of cross- 
bred or hybrid origin the peculiar attri- 
butes of the particular plants used for 
breeding purposes cannot be counted upon 
to appear in the mongrel offsprings, ex- 
cept in so far as these characters form) im- 


portant dominant or recessive characters 
in the breeding of the parent plants. 

The marvellous results achieved by some 
of cur moderate plant breeders seem to lie 
in their wonderful skill as manipulators of 
plants. Crosses have been! successfully 
made by these men, and fertile seeds ob- 
tained from. plants which have been, con- 
sidered incompatible and so entirely dis 
tinct, that it was considered heresy to 
seriously consider the question: of making 
such ai cross. I am. free to confess that 
with ninety-nine persons out of every hun- 
dred ‘engaging in such work TI believe the 
results would be “nil.’ The success of the 
one proves his superior skill and ability 
to discern the conditions essential for suc- 
cess. 

The factors, then, which may be con- 
sidered as contributing to the sporting of 
plants are: Extreme conditions in the cn- 
vironment, such as marked changes in 
latitude, altitude, soil conditions, as from 
alluvial to desert, increased food supply, 
the results of an excessive use of plant 
foods or of cultivation,-and. violent or con- 
tinuous cross-breeding.—L. ©. Corbett be- 
fore the American Institute, New York. 


SCARLET SALVIAS. 

If you have any old plants place in a 
good, light position in the greenhouse— 
that is to say, a structure whose minimum 
temperature is about 45 degs. Give suf- 
ficient water to keep the soil slightly 
moist, but no more; indeed, the object 
is to maintain the plants in a; quiet state 
till the spring, when. young: shoots will be 
pushed out freely. These shoots will 
strike without difficulty if taken, off at 
a length of about 3 inches, dibbled into 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in a close 
propagating-case in the warmest part of 
the greenhouse. Of course, these cuttings 
must be shaded from the sun till rooted. 
When. potted off pinch out the growing 
points in order to encourage a bushy 
habit, and, directly the roots take hold of 
the new soil, give plenty of air. Poti on as 
may be necessary, and grow in the open. 
air during the summer, bringing them into 
the greenhouse in! the autumn, where they 
will come into flower. One thing to be 
particularly careful about during the early 
stages of this Salvia under glass is to see 
that the foliage does not get affected by 
red-spider, as it soon causes ai good deal 
of damage. Too dry an atmosphere is es- 
pecially favourable to the development of 


this pest. 


VIOLET CULTURE. 

I have seen various notes as to growing 
and watering violets im gardening and. 
other journals. My method of culture for 
both single and double varieties is as fol- 
lows: I take the young rooted runners 
that have not: flowered from the old plants 
that have done blooming, dibble them into 
qaede “ut G 480M 10 gee Sutoey sepsoq v 
each waiy, water them in well, and continue 
the watering throughout the summer, 
Never let them! want for water at any time 
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in their growing period. Keep them hoed, 
not too deeply, and pinch all the longest 
runners from them. Syringe them in. the 
afternoon, of hot, dry days with clear rain- 
water, and occasionally mix a little soot 
water with the rain water, also once every 
three weeks usea little farmyard manure 
water with the clear water. If they are 
planted in some good garden soil, which 
_ has been given a dressing of cow manure 
and scot, you will be rewarded with some 
good clumps by the end of March. As this 
time make your beds up for them in frames, 
using good loam, leaf soil, burnt earth, 
scot, and a little bonemeal; mix well up 
together. Place in frame to a height that 
will allow, about 2 in. space clear from, 
the lights. Plant the violets in this mix- 
ture 9,in. apart each way, water them: in. 
thoroughly, keep the lights off them: night 
and day, excepting in welti weather; then! 
run the lights over them, lifting them side- 
days, which will admit air top and bottom 
of frame. Mat them over to keep frost out, 
pick all dead, damped leaves from them, 
stir the surface with a label to keep moss 
down; then I think the violets will re 
ward you with their sweet blossoms through 
the winter. 


AUTUMN PLANTS. 

Many of them are indispensable for 
autumnal effect in the border. 

Agapanthus umbellatus—This hand- 
some plant, a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, is one of the most decorative of 
autumn-flowering subjects. In favored 
spots in the south-west it succeeds admir- 
ably planted permanently in the open, 

producing its tall blue flower-umbels in 
quantity year after year. In colder dis- 
tricts it creates a telling effect if grown in 
large pots or tubs and placed in the open 
during the summer months. Tubs are pre- 
ferable to pots, as when the plants become 
pot-bound—in which condition they flower 
most abundantly—the force exerted by the 
expanding roots generally breaks the pots 
if these are not bound round with copper 
wire. At the advent of frost, the plants 
should be removed under shelter, and very 
sparingly watered until they commence to 
make growth in the spring. There is a 
white form of Agapanthus umbellatus, and 
also a distinct white-flowered species, al- 
though this is not recognised in horticul- 
tural dictionaries. The latter is deciduous, 
whereas the type is not, and bears taller 
flower umbels. Both the white-flowered 
African Lilies are perfectly hardy in the 
south-west. 

Anemone japonica—The well-known 
Japanese anemone is met with in three 
colors—namely, white, flesh-pink, and ma- 
genta, the last being a tint that should 
never be admitted into the garden. Honor- 
ine Jobert is a beautiful white variety, and, 
when at its best, reaches a height of 5 ft. 
and flowers profusely. Newer forms are 
Lady Ardilaun, Lord Ardilaun, and’ Whirl- 
wind, the two last being semi-double. 

Perennial Asters or Michaelmas Daisies. 
These charming plants are the mainstay 
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of the autumn garden, the different species 
blooming for a pericd of considerably over. 
three months. The earliest to flower is 
A. Amellus, of which species A. Amellus 
bessarabicus is an excellent large-flowered 
form) bearing viclet-blue blossoms. It 
often commences to flower in January, and 
remains in bloom for many weeks. It is 
comparatively dwarf, and has not the 
spreading habit that renders so many of 
this genus unsuited for a small garden. The 
last to flower is the handsome A. grandit 
florus, which is rarely in bloom before the 
end of April or beginning of May, a date 
which makes its culture inexpedient in cold 
districts. It bears very large flowers of 9 
deep purple hue with golden centres, and 
is extremely decorative when in full bloom. 
Tt may be lifted carefully and potted when 
the buds are formed, and will then expand 
its blossoms under glass. Other good 
varicties are A. acris, lilac-purple, forming 
4 sheaf of flower; Esme, a dense bush with 
white flowers of the size of a florin:; A. 
levigatus, rosy; A. patens, sky-blue ; A. 
ericoides, bearing ai profusion, of tiny white 
daisy-like flowers; and A, (Chrysocoma) 
linosyris, a British plant commonly known 
as Goldilocks, but valuable for its dense 
corymbs of bright yellow flowers. All the 
foregoing are dwarf varieties, rarely exceed- 
ing 2 ft. in height. A. cordifolius 1s a 
most graceful plant. Photograph, with 
small lavender flowers, is, perhaps, the 
best variety. A. Shorti bearing sprays of 
bright lilac flowers is also particularly good. 
These two generally reach a height of be- 
tween 3 ft. and 4 ft. Perry’s Pink produc- 
ing large bright pink flowers is very distincti 
and ornamental and grows to the same 
height. Of the Novi-Belgii section Ar- 
cher Hind, soft blue, Harpur-Crewe, and 
Purity, white, and Robert Parker, laven- 
der, are well worth growing. They are 
mostly tall growers, the last-named some- 
times reaching a height of 7 ft. A levis 
Arcturus is a handsome plant with black 
stems and lilac flowers, with a suspicion of 
rose, and A. puniceus pulcherrimus is a 
noble species and a very vigorous grower, 
attaining a height of over 6 ft. Every spray 
of the plant is thickly covered with flesh- 
tinted flowers, which become white with 
age. Of the Nove-Anglie section, Melpo- 
ment, purple, and ruber, rose-colored, are 
the best. Boltonia asteroides and B. latis- 
quama are two aster-like plants, natives of 
North America. The former bears flesh- 
colored flowers, and the latter lavender. 
Cannas.—Since the raising of the new 
large-fldwered Cannas these: plants have 
become most admirable subjects for the 
autumn garden. In. the south-west they 
may be allowed to remain undisturbed in 
the beds through the winter, but in more 
northern districts they must be lifted and 
housed like Dahlias, and started in heat in 
the spring. Of thle Crozy Cannas, which are 
comparatively dwarf, the following are good 
varieties: Beaute Poitevine, scarlet; Pre- 
sident McKinley, vivid vermilion; Duke 
of Marlborough, deep crimson ; Aug. Chan- 
pink ; Secretary Chabanne, orange ; Light- 
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house, yellow; Queen Charlotte, scarlet 
with broad yellow margin; Paul Meylain, 
buff with narrow yellow border; Fol. Ber. 
tine Brunner, very large yellow with small 
red spots; Comte de Bouchard, yellow 
heavily mottled with crimson; and Mme. 
Pichon, yellow with centre of petals 
gplashed red. Of the Italian Cannas, 
which grow to a great height and bear — 
flowers from 4 in. to 6 in. in diameter, good 

varieties are Allemannia, America, Italia, 

and Pluto. The far older Canna, Ehemannj 

iridifiora, with its great, Musa-like leaves 

not be omitited. 

Chrysanthemum maximum, with its 
large, daisy-like flowers, is a well-known 
autumn bloomer. Of late, dwarf varieties, 
more free flowering in habit and bearing 
larger blooms, have been, raised, which are 
tin, orange-pink ; Annie J. Chretien, flesh- 
and slightly drooping scape of rose-cerise 
flowers, is also very beautiful, and should 
superior to the type. 

Coreopsis grandiflora, though commenc. 
ing to flower early in the summer, often 
continues its display, through the entiro 
month of August. 

Crinums.—These noble Cape bulbs are 
perfectly hardy in the south-west, and if 
planted at sufficient depth and mulched 
during the winter would doubtless prove 
so further north. Ait any rate, they: ara 
worth a trial. C. capense, or longifolium, 
is the best known, but cannot compare with 
C. Powelli and its variety C .Powelli album, 
C. Mcorei, and ©. Moorei album, the latter 
known on the Continent as C. Schmidti 
cr G. Yemense. When: in flower these 
crinums, with! their tall bloom-scapes bear- 
ing several giant blossoms, make a splen- 
did display in a wall-backed border. 

Dahlias are too well known to be dealt, 
with at length, but it may be said that no 
autumn garden is complete wihout them. 
For decorative effect the cactus varieties 
take the precedence, but care should be be- 
towed on the selection, and only those 
which throw the flowers well above the 
foliage should be ordered. A selection, 
made aa flower show, where the indivi- 
dual blooms are displayed on stiands, is cer- 
tain to be unsatisfactory, as many of the 
varieties that produce the most perfect 
blossoms bear them hidden by the foliage, 
and are, therefore, utterly useless for the 
embellishment of the border. Dahlia tu- 
bers must be lifted after the first frost and 
kept in a dry cellar or other frost-proof 
structure until the spring, when they 
should be started in heat. 

Galega.—The type which bears rosy-lilac 
pea-shaped flowers and its white form; are 
excellent border plants, forming dense 
bushes 4 ft. or so in height, smothered in 
bloom-racemes. 

Gladiolus—The common scarlet G. 
Brenchleyensis is amongst the most effec- 
tive of border plants, while the newer G. 
Childsi, G. nanceianus, and Lemoine’s hy- | 
brids bear wonderfully large and handsome 
flowers. The foregoing and the G. ganda- 
vensid scetion may be left undisturbed in 
the ground through the winter in favored 
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localities, but, generally speaking, it is 
safer to lift them when the foliage withers 

Helianthus—The perennial sunflowers 
make a brave show in the autumn with 
their bright yellow blossoms. H. multi 
florus and its double variety Soleil d’Or are 
the most generally cultivated forms, but 
there are other species and varieties that. 
are of greater merit. Amongst these may 
be named H. rigidus Miss Mellish, H. let- 
florus, and the new H. G. Moon. Other 
good species are H. giganteus and H. or- 
gyalis, both of which attain a height of 
10 ft. 

Lobelia cardinalis—This and L. fulgens, 
with their glowing crimson flower-spikes, 
are without peers for brilliant effect. In 
damp, holding soil they take no harm dur- 
ing the winter in the open bed, even if 
exposed to 20 deg. of frost. In light soil 
they often fail, the crowns rotting inj the 
winter. Where this, is found to be the case, 
the clumps should be lifted when the flower- 
stems wither, packed closely together in 
boxes, with a little dry earth or cocoanut 
fibre shaken in between them, and kept in 
frames until the spring, when they may be 
divided, started into growth, and replant- 
ed. These lobelias are easily raised from 
seed, and, where they are found to be liable 
to winter failure, seedlings should be rais- 
ed annually from home-saved seed. 

Kniphofia or Tritoma—The popular 
Red-hot-Poker or Torch Lily, with its glow- 
ing spires of bloom, is am especially effec- 
tive autumn subject. Of late: years nume- 
rous new species have been introduced to 
supplement the old K. Uvaria, many of 
which are desirable. Kniphofias require 
a warm situation and porous soil, which 
does not retain moisture in the winter. 

Physalis (Winter Cherry)—P. Alke- 
kengi is a very old garden plant, having 
been introduced over 300 years ago. Its 
crange-scarlet bladders which enclose the 
fruit are very decorative in the garden, 
and still more so for winter indoor decora- 
tion. It is entirely surpassed, however, 
by P. Franchetti, whose great balloons are 
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sometimes 8 in. in circumference. Both are 
perfectly hardy and increase rapidly. 

Pyrethrum uligincsum.—Many who have 
but slight knowledge of flowers class this 
with the Michaelmas daisies, which it some- 
Its 
large, white, starry flowers, with their nar- 
row rays, are very graceful, and a fine plant 
in full bloom presents a charming picture. 

Senecio pulcher.—This plant grows to a 
height of 3 ft., and bears large flowers cf a 
deep magenta tint. Those who dislike that 
color should eliminate it from their list of 
desirable autumn flowers. The three fol- 
lowing plants may be termed winter flow- 
erers : 

Schizostylis coccinea is a small bulbous 
plant, growing 18 in. in height, and bear- 
ing scapes of bright crimson flowers. It 
blooms from April to June if the weather 
be mild, and is mogt useful for indoor‘ deco- 
ration. 

Ivig stylosa—This lovely Iris and its 
white variety bear their blossoms from the 
end of October until April. Large plants 


produce a continuous supply of flowers, — 


which should be picked in the bud stage 
and expanded indoors, where they are al- 
ways welcome, being deliciously fragrant 
as well as very beautiful. The plant does 
best on a dry bank ot light soil, and in cold 
districts should be planted against a wall 
in porous composti with rapid drainage, 
and should be sheltered from cutting 
winds. 

Christmas Roses—These chaste flowers, 
coming, as they do, in mid-winter, are of 
inestimable value. The first to flower is 
the giant Helleborus altifolius or maximus, 
which commences to bloom in May. Other 
grand varieties are H. juvernis (St. Brigid’s 
Christmas Rese), H. major, Bath variety, 
the Riverston variety, the Brockhur'st 
varicty, Mme. Fourcade, and the Manchas- 
ter and Scotch varieties of H. angustifolius. 
Christmas Roses require deep, retentive, 
well-manured soil and a partially shaded 
pesition, where they are not burnt up by 
the summer sun. In dry weather they 
should receive copious supplies of water. 

St W LP. 
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(By W. J. Auten.) 


Where it is intended to plant deciduous 
trees, either as refills or in laying out a 
new orchard, no time should be lost in 
getting the land into: fit condition to re- 
ceive them. If the trees are not, already 
ordered, this should be done without fur- 
ther delay, and they should be planted 
immediately upon delivery. ~ 

In the average soil, the mosti suitable 
distance apart for planting apples, cit- 
rus fruits, peaclies, nectarines, plums, 
pears, and apricots is 24 ft.; in very rich 
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soil, however, this distance may with ad- 
vantage be extended to 30 feet. A few 
varieties of plums and pears would, per- 
haps, do welll if planted 20 feet apart; 
but, generally speaking, 1 favour giving 
trees a good space of ground to feed in, 
as, owing to the recurrence of droughts, 
the trees, if they are of any age and 
planted close together, are bound to suf- 
fer more than those which have been al- 
lowed a liberal space of land from which 
to draw nourishment. : 

The following table shows the number 
of trees or vines to the acre at the dis- 
tances apart given, viz. :— 


Distance 


Distance 

Apart. No. Apart No. 
4x4 2,722 15 x 15 193 
5x) 1,742 16 x 16 170: 
6x 6 1,210 17 x 17 150 
(xe 888 18 x 18 134 
8 x 8 680. US) oe 1G) 120 
9x9 537 20 x 20 108 
10 x 10 435 25 x 25 69 
Hut se aul 360 30 x 30 48 
12 x 12 302 30 x 35 35 
13 x 13 257 40 x 40. 27 
14 x 14 222 


Many of our nurserymen fumigate the 
trees before sending them from the nur- 
Scry, as an extra precaution against any 
unforeseen pest which might have settled 
on them by chance. I am pleased to say 
that we have nurserymen carrying stocks. 
free from diseases, and it is from such 
nurserymen that growers should endeavy- 
our to procure their trees, as the average 
orchardist has quite enough to put up 


with, without the further imposition upon 


him of an army of pests introduced with 
his nursery stock. 

In ever'y case, ‘the yearling trees is the 
best’ to buy, yet) many there are who 
away with the mistaken idea that the lar- 
best must be the best. <A well-grown 
yearling tree is always preferable. 

Pruning may be started towards the 
end of the month; but if the orchardist 
can, put it off until next month’ it would 
be as well, as there is no advantage to be 
derived from pruning too early. 

Citrus fruits, where at all subject to . 
frosts, should be properly protected before 
they have suffered damage from these 
causes. This may be done by binding 
loosely about the young tree a sheaf of 
maize or sorghum stalks, tea-tree bush, or 
anything thaiti will afford the tender foli- 
age fair shelter. 

Many of our fruitgrowers are now using 
lime in varying quantities from ai half to 
one ton per acre, and have derived very 
gratifying results from its use. Lime has 
the effect of changing the physical proper- 
tics of a clay soil, making it more friable 
and easily cultivated, and putting it into 
a condition so that water may pass more 
freely through it. This will make it less 
susceptible to extremes of dry or wet 
weaither, and make it a good home for the 
order the older or larger trees, being led ° 
rcots of the plants. The action of lime on 
sandy soils will naturally be the reverse 
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stick together, and in such condition that 
they will hold more water and not dry 
out so quickly. 

See that no codlin moth grubs are left 
under the bandages on the trees; but, in- 
stead of removing the latter, allow them to 
remain for a month or two, as it is pos- 
sible that during the cold and rainy sea- 
son a few odd ones may be driven from 
their shelter, and will find a refuge in 
these bandages. The latter, however, need 
only be examined occasionally. I would 
strongly urge those who have been 
troubled with the San José to spray the 

_ trees with the lime, sulphur, and salt solu- 
tion after pruning, and not to fail in burn- 
ing all prunings. In this way the very 
worst trees can be practically cured at a 
very small cost. 

Agricultural Gaz-tte of N.S W. 


PRESERVATION AND VALUE OF 
HEN MANURE. 

Hen manure and poultry manure in 
general are very rich in fertilizing con- 
stituents, especially nitrogen, due to the 
fact that, in addition to the undigested 
residue of the food it contains, the uri- 
nary secretions, in which _ are large 
amounts of nitrogen as well as potash in 
readily available form, are voided with the 
solid excrement in this class of animals. 
The analyses which have been. made show 
that hen manure is very variable in com: 
pesition, depending upon the stage of 
growth of the fowl, the character of the 
feed, and the care taken of the manure. 
The nitrogen has been found to vary from 
_ about 0.7 to 2 per cent., the phosphoric acid 
from 0.5 to 2 per cent., and the potash from 
0.25 to 0.9 per cent. This shows that such 
manure if properly cared for is much richer 
than that of other farm animals. It, iiow- 
ever, quickly loses nitrogen by fermenta- 
tion and deteriorates in value if not pro- 
perly mixed with absorbents or preserva- 
_ tives. Various methods of preventing this 
loss has been proposed. 

The New York Station advises: “When 
the manure is not used when fresh, it is 
_ better to mixe it with dry earth, muck, or 
plaster.” The Massachusetts State Station 
says that the value of hen manure depends 
not less on the care which is bestowed on 
its keeping than on the kind of food the 
fowls consume. A! liberal use of 
plaster, kieserite, or of good loam is highly 
recommendable for the absorption of am- 
monia. A. sandy soil is of little 
use ag an. absorbent.” 

A common method is to sprinkle the 
dropping board from time to time with 
. gypsum (land plaster), and. in order to put 
the droppings into good form for distribu- 
tion on the soil, to compost them, with 
loam, leaf mould, and. similar materials. 

The Maine Experiment Station reports 
comparative tests of kainit, plaster (gyp- 
sum), and acid phosphate singly and com- 


bined with sawdust as preservatives for 


hen manure. Three nights’ droppings of 
180 mature, laying hens, amounting to 


about 45 lb., containing when fresh 2.8 
per cent. nitrogen, 1.8 per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid, and 0.9 per cent. of potash, 
were mixed with the various preservative 
materials and stored in barrels from May 
to November, 1903. An, examination at 
the end of the time showed : 

From the dung stored by itself or with 
sawdust mere than half of this had es- 
caped during the summer. The lot stored 
with 40 lb. of plaster lost about one-third, 
while the lot stored with 82 lb. of plaster 
and 15 lb. of sawdust suffered no loss. The 
lots with kainit and acid phosphate, both 
with and without sawdust, retained prac- 
tically all of the nitrogen. Both because of 
the danger of loss, and its tendency to form 
into hard lumps, the plaster ig less desir- 
able than either of the chemicals tried. 
The addition of the sawdust) materially im- 
proved the mechanical condition of the lots 
so treated. 

By itself, hen dung is a one-sided nitro- 
genous fertiliser. As usually managed, 
one-half or more of its nitrogen is lost, so 
that as ordinarily used it does not carry 
so great an excess of nitrogen. Because of 
its excess of nitrogen. it will be much more 
economically used in connection with 
manures carrying: phosphoric acid and. pot- 
ash. As both acid phosphate and kainit 
prevent the loss of nitrogen, it is possible 
to use them! in connection with sawdust 
or some other dry material as an absorbent 
good dry loam will answer [well] so as to 
make a well-balanced fertiliser. For ex- 
ample, a mixture o f 30 Tb. of hen manure, 
10 lb. of sawdust, 16 lb. of acid phosphate, 
and & lb. of kainit would carry about 1.25 
per cent. nitrogen, 4.5 per cent. phosphoric 
acid, and 2 per cent. potash, which, used at 
the rate of two tons per acre, would, fur- 
nish 50 lb. nitrogen, 185 lb. phosphoric 
acid, and 80 lb. potash—_Experiment Sta- 
tion Work. 


Vegetable Garden. 
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OPERATIONS FOR MAY. 


(By W. 8. CampBEtt. 


The vegetables have, lately, been, as 
satisfactory as could be desired in districts 
which shave been benefited by fair rains. 
The growth of many kinds has improved 
considerably in places where not very long 
ago dry weather was prevalent. No one 
should ever give up hope when growing 
vegetables or any other plants, and should 
have everything ready for planting and 
sowing when the weather breaks. 

If the ground be turned up in ridges, 
either by spade or plough, it is not ai very 
difficult matter to harrow and level down 


the surface sufficiently well for seed-sow- — 


ing or planting. If ridged or dug roughly 
in the dry weather, the rain has an oppor- 
tunity of sinking into the soil; whereas 
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if left without any preparation, the rain 
would penetrate but slightly, and the best 
part of it would be lost. I have tried this 
over and over again, and am quite satis- 
fied that not only with respect to vege- 
tables, but to farm crops of all, kinds, that 
the loss of precious water is enormous 
where preparations for making the most . 
of all the rain that falls are not taken in 
hand in good time. This ig a subject de- 
serving of great attention, and which 
might be enlarged upon: considerably if 
space permitted. 

The gardener should always be ahead 
with his work, and thus save time and an- 
noyance. As soon as vegetables are re- 
moved, sow or plant others, but to carry 
this out successfully it! would be well to 
keep notes of the best kinds to follow one 
another. If, say, that you desire to plant 
cabbage after potatoes, note this some time 
ahead, and as the potatoes are removed 
manure well and plant cabbage, and so on 
with other vegetables. By keeping ai plan 
of the garden, showing the various kinds 
of vegetables, the work of cropping suc- 
cessfully and economically can be managed 
not only without any trouble, but should 
give an additional interest to the garden. 

Asparagus.—It may be as well to pre- 
pare for the planting of this vegetable, 
which, however, need not be planted until 
the early spring. When making the bed 
keep the surface low, even an inch or two 
below the level if it can be managed. 
Vegetable-beds, or flower-beds raised high 
above the surface of the genral level or 
the level of the road or walks, are not 
satisfactory during dry weather ; and even 
should rains fall abundantly there need 
be no fear of the low beds if they be pro- 


_perly drained. There is some excuse for 


raising onion and potato beds somewhat, 
for both these vegetables need the very 
best drainage and the speedy get-away of 
surface water. 


Beans, Broad.—This being one of the 
best times of the year for sowing this 
vegetable, plant as extensively as may be 
required—say every week. Sow in rows, 
the distance apart to be regulated accord- 
ing to the heights to which the different 
kinds are likely to attain—from 1 foot 
to about 4 feet. Sow the seed about from 
3 to 4 inches deep and about 4 or 5 inches 
apart in the rows. The seeds are gener- 
ally extremely hard, and may be improved 
by a soaking in water for an hour or two 
before sowing—that is if the soil is fairly 
moist, but if it be very dry, sow without 
soaking the beans. The reason for this is 
that, after soaking, the beans will start 
into growth, and if the soil is dry, the 
young tender growth will suffer from want 
of moisture and perish, unless rain hap- 
pens to fall in the nick of time to save 
them. ’ 

Beans, French or Kidney.—Sow only in 
the warmest parts of the State where early 
frosts are not likely to occur. 

Beet, Red and Silver.—Cultivate the 
growing plants well and thin out seed- 
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lings, but it is hardly worth chancing the 
sowing of any more seed for the present. 

Borecole or Kale—Sow a little seed, 
and if any plants have been raised, and 
are large enough to move, plant them out 
as you would cabbages. 

Brussels Sprouts.—An effort should be 
made to grow this vegetable, for it is a 
good one, and cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion to those who are successful in grow- 
ing it. Use plently of manure when pre- 
paring ground for planting. Seed may be 
-sown and young plants may be planted 
if they are ready. 

Cabbage.—Sow seed of any. suitable 
kind. Succession is a good variety, and so 
also is Phenomenal, a new variety tested 
by Mr. Ellis at the Howlong Vine Nursery 
for me; but smaller. kinds are well worth 
growing, and are generally more tasty and 
‘tender than the large and strong growing 
kinds. en 

Cauliflower.—This needs more attention 
-from the start than other members of the 
family. It should be grown without a 
‘check from the, germinating. of the seed, 
and care should be taken when transplant- 
ing, for a little care will or should repay 
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the trouble. 
out any strong young caulifiowersi 
hand. 

Carrot.—Sow a little seed in order to 
keep up a succession. Thin out well as 
soon as the seedlings have attained a 
height of 2 or 3 inches, and keep the rows 
well weeded. 

Celery.—A few plants may be planted 
now and then. Advanced plants which 
have pretty well attained full growth 
may be earthed up. Asi ai large supply is 
not likely to be required, there is no need 
to set out very many plants at a time. 

Endive.—Sow ai little seed, and plant 
out from previous sowings. This is a good 
substitute for lettuce in’ cold districts. 

Leek.—Seed may be sown extensively, 
and any young leeks already raised, and 
which are as large as an.ordinary pen- 
holder, may be planted in very rich soil 
or soil made rich with abundance of good 
manure. If the weather and soil are very 
dry and water is not available in good 
quantity do not plant. 

Lettuce.—Sow as extensively from time 
to time during the month as you may de- 
sire, and plant out any strong young let- 
tuces available. 


Sow a little seed, and plant 
on 
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Onion.—This is an excellent time, in 
many parts of the State, to sow onion 
seed. When preparing the onion bed use 
manure freely, mix it well with the soil 
and make the surface level and as fine as 
you possibly can. Sow the seed in drills, 
and cover with very little fine soil. When 
the plants come up do not allow any weeds 
to grow amongst them. 
Parsley —Sow a little seed. There is a 
tradition that it is unlucky to transplant 
parsley, and at one time gardeners would 
absolutely refuse to translanti it. 

Parsnip.—Sow a little seed occasion- 
ally. 

Peas—Sow largely from time to time 
during the month. 

Radish—Sow a little seed occasionally. 

Spinach.—Sow a little seed occasion- 
ally in drills about 15 inches apart. Thin 
out the plants when they are 2 or 3 
inches in height. 

Shallots—Plant out bulbs as extensive- 
ly as you need about 1 foot apairt each 
way. vars 

Herbs.—Sow a little seed of various 
kinds. 


m, CANNELE & SONS 


Ak 


Have for thirty years largely exported both Plants 


and Seeds to all parts of Australia and New Zealand 
with success never before achieved, and have the 


€ 


Largest and Best Stocks 


1 to 5 years. 
Shrubs and Trees, &c. 


of everything for the Garden in Europe, and would 


be glad to send Catalogues and io correspond 


Yorketown, outh Australia, 5th February, 1903. 


AND 


_ You will be pleased to'learn the Pelargoniums reached 
me in splendid condition. They are all coming on 
splendidly; and will make a brilliant show during our 


next spring. 


© further order. . 


The Lily bulbs also reached me a few 
days ago;-and have been planted.: I now send youa 
E. H. Matruews. 


NA ARREST A RE SSR SCRA OE RMR NCR 


: Trade ‘Mark: ‘Come and See.” 


SWANLEY, KENT, 
England. 


D. DAUVESSE’S 


NURSERYMEN! 


SEND FOR OUR 


NURSERY TRADE LIST, 


Quoting prices for all sorts of young stuff, such as—Fruit ‘Tree Stocks. 
and 2 years, Small Conifers, 1 to 4 years. 
Roses, 800 sorts. 


Trees aod Shrubs 
New 


Ornamental 
Fruit ‘'rees, 1,200 old and new sorts. 


TRANSON BROTHERS 


Nurseries United 
in 1901. 


BARBIER& Co., 
SUCCESSORS, © 
ORLEANS, FRANCE. 


oes ee 


Plants are carefully packed, and those we yearly send. to the Cape 
Colony, Australia, Tasmania, South America, &c, have always arrived in 
good order and given satisfaction. 
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VICTORY 
Cm | 3) 
{2 dollArs per i00, 100 dollars per 1,000, 
250 at 1,000 rate. — 
TO BE DISSEMINATED 1906. 


A true and brilliant scarlet is what is demanded 
See VICLORY and be convinced that it isthe 
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250,000 ROOTED CUTTINGS 


@€anv ations 


NOW READY. 
All orders filled full and prompt. 


freest blooming Carnation in existeuce. Never Pipa am pevitam pera00d 
off crop. Bias grand stem and does not burst. seatyOel Dollace ae tislees 
No grass, every shoot comes to flower, he best | ajpa pie white 55.140 1250 
shipper and keeper ever introduced. Has demon- C i Loui ay it Pipeb tenia sli 
strated these qualities at St. Louis, Chicago, | VUCen Voulse, wiite od ts 
Boston, and New York Flower Shows, where | Flora Hill, white 20. 120 10. 
Certificates of Merit were awarded. Wolcott, white... — 20 1 2C 10 
: TAILORS "A bread and butter Carnation in every sense of | Norway, white ... 20 le 20 See LU 
GD Hele Prosperity, fi 25 140 1250 
aaa 9 ' See VICTORY grow before you buy. Do not eos ae : ha 140- 12°50 
lose the present opportunity for securing the | ~ Qube of is : 
first stock, The Marquis, pink 20-—- 1520 LO 
CLOTH I E RS —- ; Geneviev. Lord. pink ZO 20 el, 
, ; Place your orders for rooted cuttings of Mrs. Joost. pink ’ 20 120: 10 
— White Lawson 6 dols per 100 | G. H. Crane, scarlet 20., 120 10 
2 HATTERS Nelson Fisher... 6 y America, scarlet ay 20 1 20 10 
: 9 Enchantress 3 5 Potter Palmer, scarlet ... 20 120 10 
fia Prosperity 5 ti 34 72 Fs Harlowarden, crimson ... 25 1 40 12 50 
AS} The Belle Hs ay Le G ‘x : $ 
\ea * : “ec mn, Ly eee 
nh. AYA Lady Bountiful a +7 Gen, Gomez, crimson 20, 120 10 
\ Harry Fenn ... a Sef DAR 8 Eldorado, yellow ao 2  W7o wy 
Goethe, light pink... we) Bath Armazindy, var.  .. 29 120° 10 
Outfitters. Genevieve Lord a ye als 6 at dozen rates, 25 at 100 rates, 250 at 1000 
Manley Bah ts rates. Cash. 
aiacers ih satregeanl pant 45 If not satisfactory on arrival, return at once and 
eae oe 2 a money will be refunded promptly. 


Five per cent discount for cash with orders Send We prepay express charges at above prices. 


your ordeis early. 


Wm. Linioot, 
Guitman a Weber. 317, N. VERMILION ST., 
Danwille, Ill. 


16 Hindley St. 


Address atl correspondence to 


52 West 29th St., New Vork City, 


—_——_——_0--—-— — 

Adiantum gloriosum—A magnificent new Maidenhair Fern of very pleasing appearance, 
producing fronds from 2 to 8 feet in length by about 1 foot broad. Pale olive green, tipped 
when young pale pink. In a young state the plants are more spreading than Adiantum 
elegans and the pmnw larger. ‘The plants furnish much better than that variety, making it 
an invaluable plant for market growers. When grown into specimens it makes one of the 
finest of exhibition ferns, and for furnishing cut sprays it has no equal among the Maidenhair 
Ferns. Itis of quick, easy growth and very attractive, and should be in every collection of 
greenhouse ferns. 5s, each. 


Adiantum nebulosum—A most elegant Fern, with very light and graceful fronds. ‘The 
multiplicity of minute pinules and the almost invisible ramifications of the rachis.impart to 
the plant a peculiarly charming appearance. ‘The texture of tho fronds, which are about 
3 foot long, and § to 9 inches across, is thin and very fragile. The color is very pale olive 
green. 3s. 6d. each. 


RTewr eturmias. 


—-—_—_9— —— 


Blue Queen-—Lavender blue, nearest approach to blue yet sent out; flowers large, double, and 
nicely fringed, 23. each. 


= c 
One Inch of Picture Squire Dutton—This I consider one of the very finest double Petunias it has been my good fortune 


to raise. The plants are dwart aud compact, and the flowers very large and full, magnificently 
fringed, and of a new shade of color, rosy peach, tinged violet amaranth; quite a gem among 
Petunias. 2s. 6d. each. 
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Contributors. 

All letters, manuscripts, and matter intended 
for publication should be addressed to the 
Adelaide Office, 114, Royal Exchange, King 
William Street, and in order to appear in the 
following issue should be posted in time to 
reach Adelaide by the 20th of the current 
month. 
should furnish their names and adircsses. 
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OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 


(By W. S. Campsetu. 


The garden should still be quite gay with 
numbers of different kinds of flowers, al- 
though the time approaches midwinter ; 
and the flowers which are now to be seen 
are more bright and beautiful, and are 
sweeter scented than the same kinds are 
during the warmer season of the year. 
Many varicties of roses, of bouvardias, and 
of many annuals and perennials are bear- 
ing abundantly. The camelias, too, are de- 
veloping their flowers, which before long 
will be very conspicuous. Truly this is a 
wonderful country for flowers, which may 
be had for, one may say, the asking, by 
any one who will but take a little trouble. 
Many chrysanthemums are still flowering, 
but as the flowers fade away the flowering 
stems had better be removed by cutting 
down to the base. As the petals are some- 
what persistent, the old flowers, when they 


are faded, are anything but ornamental. 


In the coastal districts evergreens may 
still be planted, but in colder places this 
work should be postponed until early 
spring. ~ - > 

Plant out spring-flowering bulbs, if any 
good sound ones are still on hand, or can be 
precured. Plant out also a good number of 
seedling hardy annuals of as many varieties 
az pessible, and these will make a fine show 
carly in the spring, if they be looked after, 


and are not smothered by weeds, which is - 


often the case, unfortunately. 

Every eottage gardener seems to befond 
cf stocks, pinks, and wallflowers. All sorts 
of these (except the ten-weeks kinds of 
stocks, which should bo kept back until 
carly spring) may be planted. In the limit- 


ed space set apart for these gardening direc-. 


tions it is impossible to do justice to the 
flowers, or to give more than a few of the 
barest hints, which may, however, be of 
some use to’ those interested. 

The planting of all perennials, whether 
trees, shrubs, or herbaceous plants, should 
be brought to a close by the end of the 
month, although a month earlier would be 
much better. Very little root growth is 
made during the month of July and far 
in toAugust by plants that are put out after 
the middle of June, although those plant- 
ed, say, in May, will continue forming roots 
the whole winter through. Bi this it will 
be seen that the difficulty a tree, shrub, or 
other perennial plant meets with in mak- 
ing a vigorous start is in the temperature 
of the soil. Planted in May, whilst the 
soil is still warm, the roots, with) the aid 
of a little water, start off into a rapid 
growth! which continues more or less until 
it is checked by the advent of summer, by 
which time the plant is well established. 
On the other hand, plants put out after 
the middle of June with shortened or muti- 
lated root, from which‘ all the newly formed 
rootlets have been rubbed and plunged 
into a soaked soil extremely low in tem- 
perature receive a check from which it— 
takes weeks for them to recover, and even 
then heavy summer waterings must be re-. 
sorted to, whichi adds very considerably to 
the expense of the garden. In planting 
trees the holes should be some 4 ft. across 
and 2 ft. deep. Before placing the plant 
in the hole half the soil should be returned 
and formed into a pyramid in its centre. 
In all cases of tree-planting the roots 
should be first straightened and laid out 
evenly, but pointed downwards, the plant 
being held upon ‘the top of the pyramid, 
which should be made quite firm, with its 
top 3 in. lower than the surrounding sur- 
face. A layer of soil should then be 


‘thrown, over the roots and trodden firmly, 


the-hole nearly filled up, and water given. 
Trees which have been ini pots too long 
often: have roots matted and twisted round 
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each other ; such plants should be discard: 
ed, as the roots are split unavoidably. and 


bruised. in getting them straightened, and — 


they decay in most cases. In shrub plant- 
ing more care is necessary in preparing 
the soil. The whole of the ground should 
be brcken up 2 ft. deep, as very few shrubs 
are able to penetrate ordinary solid soils. 
They are more particular as to quality of 
soil, and this is the reason some choice 
shrubs can hardly exist where others thrive 
well. This difficulty is overcome by tho- 
roughly preparing the whole of the soil 
of the’ intended shrubbery. Manure liber- 
ally where the soil is of poor quality. As 
the larger growing shrubs are much hardier 
and less particular as to quality of soil 
and are planted in the back rows, -the 
of these require a better or richer prepared 
soil. The most economical method of 
manuring the ground for a shrubbery is to 
divide it longitudinally into three strips. 
The front strip, where .border bedding 
plants and the most dwarf and, choice 
shrubs are planted, should receive three 
portions of manure; the second strip, two 
portions; and the back strip, one portion. 
In this way each class of plant will receive 
just what and as much as it requires. 
Neither does it matter what kind of 
manure be used—whether well-decayed 
stable dung, bonedust, or superphosphate— 
the portion should be the same. As re- 
gards the actual planting of shrubs, with 
the exception of very tall-growitig kinds, 
there is no necessity for disturbing the 
roots as in the case of trees, although there 
is nc harm in laying them out; but the 
tholes should be prepared in a similar man- 
ner, namely, a cone formed in the centre 
of the hole, and any roots that shake out 
readily laid evenly downwards. The whole 
of the ground being broken up, it is un- 
necessary to open large holes, but they 
should be large enough to spread out the 
roots in a proper manner. The layering of 
trees and shrubs should be done during the 
month. This is a much quicker way of 
securing plants of certain kinds than from 
seeds, as fair-sized, well-rooted specimens 
may be grown in one season. ‘The follow- 
ing root readily in this way—ficuses, can- 
tuag, escallonias, laurels, azaleas, boronias, 
ceonothus, diosma, euonymous, hibiscus, 
ligustrums,, magnolia, neriums, and vero- 
nicas. It is seldom necessary to tongue 
these layers or remove any bark, because if 
buried at the deepest part, some 6 in. deep, 
and kept constantly moist either by rain 
or artificially they invariably root well. 
All evergreen edgings to paths, &c., should 
bo put in, as box, lavender, fairy rose, &c.; 
if cuttings are used the lines should be dug 
deeply and 18 in. wide, and the cuttings, 
which are made 6 in. long, put in 4 in. deep. 
Tyead them in firmly and water thoroughly. 
_ Agricultural Gazette of N.S, W. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS FOR THE: 


OPEN BORDER. 


By Writam Rem. 


J don’t think there is a more interesting 


class of plants than, hardy herbaceous 
plants. They’ give us a show from earliest 


_ ground of shrubbery. 


‘of some kind. 
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_ spring until hard, freezing weather sets in. 


‘they never get monctonous, as every week 
something different comes into bloom. The 
ideal place, in my opinion, for a herbaceous 
Lorder is at the edge of a lawn with a back- 
In such a position 
the plants show to the best advantage. 
Also they and the shrubs harmonise well 
together. But a border alongside a wall, 
cr tence, is also an excellent position. A 
herbaceous border around a kitchen garden 
looks well, too, but in such a place I would 
drive in posts and have a trellis of wire 
behind the border, so that I could grow all 
the different varieties of vines. ‘ 

A ‘herbaceous border does not show. to 
gcod advantage unless it has a background 
In planting the border I 
would endeavor to plant each kind in masses 
or groups by themselves; the effect is more 
striking than having the plants all mixed 
up. 

The preparation of the border is another 
very important matter; unless a good 
depth of good soil is afforded good ‘results 
will not be secured. To have good success 
cne should have at least 2 ft. of good soil, 
with perfect drainage. If the soil is of a 
sandy or gravelly nature, I would dig it out 
and replace it with good soil, using plenty 
cf good, retten manure in its preparation. 
I am well aware of the fact that a good 
many hardy plants like light, sandy soil; 
but, in general, they all flourish in good, 
rich ground. ; 

In planting the border, I would prefer 
early Fall for the work, with the exception 
of such plants as candytufts, gaillardias, 
hclianthus, also some of the sunflowers. My 
experience has been that sometimes these 
get winter killed transplanted late in the 
season. By planting at the time -men- 
tioned they will have a chance to get good 
root-hold before hard, freezing weather sets 
in. And they will make a better showing 
the following summer than if planted in 
spring, for the reason that sometimes we 
get a hot, dry spell of weather early in the 
season which gives them quite a check. 

In regard to covering the border for the 
winter, my practice has been for a good 
many years, with good success, to spread 
good, rotten manure in between the plants, 
and level it off nicely in the spring with a 
rake. Leaving it on, the surface helps to 
keep the ground moist and cool, and pre- 
vents the ground from baking; also tends 
to keep down the weeds. 

But I would not cover plants of an evei- 
green nature with short manure, as they 
would be very apt to rot if the weather 
should be mild during winter. I would 
much prefer to use marsh hay, or anything 
of a similar nature. 

To have the border look its best I would, 
by all means, at least once a week, go 
through it and cut off all dead flowers, with 
the exception of any that I wanted for seed 
purposes; this adds greatly to the appear- 
ance, and, besides, the most of them will 
bloom longer by doing so. Be sure to keep 
the hoe going to keep the weeds down. It 
is a very easy matter to keep down the 
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weeds when they are small; a scuffle hoe 
is best for the work. 

f would plant all the various kinds of 
spring flowering bulbs, such as winter aco- 
nite, snowdvrops, scillas, crocus, fritillariag, 
chicnedoxas, daffodils, and others. Not in 
hundreds, but thousands, of each kind by 
itself. They are more effective in masses 
than a few scattered here and there. And 
when they are through flowering I would 
plant hardy annuals, such as Phiox Drun- 
mondil, scabicsas, zinnias, marigolds, cal- 
liopsis, Dianthus chinensis, salpiglossis, and 
others. For that purpose I would make a 
sewing of the above named annuals about 
the second week in May. 

I will now name those which, in my esti- 
mation, are the most choice of all the her- 
baceous plants. There are others equally 
as gocd, but it would take too long to de- 
seriba them. About the first to bloom is 
the Iris reticulata. It is a bulbous plant, 
growing about a foot high, with violet 
purple flowers. Then we have the hepati- 
cas, with white and pink flowers; they do 
best in a shady position. Arabis albida, ox 
rock cress, is a low growing plant, with 
white flowers, very pretty for the front of 
the border; easily raised from seed or divi- 
sion. Alyssum saxatile compactum is an- 
other beautiful plant with yellow flowers ; 
a mass of it is very effective. It is easily 
raised from seed. Phiox subulata, or moss 
pink, is a handsome evergreen creeping 
plant; there are several varieties, and all 
are beautiful, being very easily raised from 
cuttings in September. Planted in a shady 
place, they root in a short time if kept 
moist. The Dielytra spectabilis, or bleed- 
ing heart, is one of the handsomest of all 
the herbaceous plants, blooming carly in 
spring, with beautiful foliage, and racemes 
of heart-shaped red and white flowers. The 
variety eximia is a dwarfer plant, with 
fern-like foliage and smaller flowers, bloom- 
ing more or less all summer. Corydalis no-— 
bilis is another beautiful plant belonging 
to the same order, with handsome foliage 
end yellow flowers. They are readily in- 
creased by division. The aubretias, or 
purple rock cress, are beautiful low-growing 
plants, with various shades of purple and 
pink flowers; easily raised from seed. The 
cpimedium is. another early blooming 
plant, very pretty for the front of the box- 
der, with pink, white, and yellow flowers, 
increased by division. The doronicums are 
very showy plants with large yellow daisy- 
like flowers, growing about 2 to 3 ft, high. 
The geums are very pretty, with red straw- 
berry-like flowers; the double varieties are 
the best. They are best raised every year 
from seed, as they are liable to rot out dur- 
ing winter. The trollius, or globe flower, 
are handsome, easily blooming plants, with 
beautiful foliage and globe-shaped, yellow 
blooms; height when in flower, about 1 ft. 
Then we have the early flowering Vero- 
nicas, cerenoides, and rupestris, low grow- 
ing plants, with blue flowers lasting quite 
along time. There are other varieties of 
veronicas which’ bloom later in the season 
but I think the best of all is Veronica longi: — 
folia subsessilis, which flowers about the Jat- 


yellow, pea-shaped flowers. 
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ter end of August and September. [tis very 
easily raised from cuttings or by division. 
Aster alpina is another beautiful dwarf, 
| with large blue flowers and yellow centze. 
growing 9 in. high, flowering about ths 
third week in May. It does best in light, 
sandy ground; in heavy soils it is very apt 
to not come cut during summer ; at least, 
that has been my experience. It ts readily 
increased from seed, or by division. I was 
almost forgetting to mention the saxifraga- 
—that is, the broad-leaved section. They 
are about our first plants to flower in spring, 
and very often they get nipped by late 
frosts. I would also be sure to include 
the armerias, or sea pinks. They are fine 
for the front of the border. Armeria mari- 
tima and A. formosa are both good, with 
bright pink flowers. One of the most beai- 
tiful spring-flowering plants is the Iberis 
sempervirens, or candytuft, with flat heads 
of flowers of the purest white; easily raised 
from cuttings or by division of seed. 
And now we come to the Iris family, 
- which is often called the orchid of the gar- 
den, ‘They are all very ornamental, and 
present a wide range of delicate colors, 
flowering from: early spring to the middle 
| of July. The German iris are all grand. 
- blooming in May and the early part of 
June. They all do well in ordinary garden. 
soil. I would advise not to plant them too 
deep; otherwise they are liable to rot, if 
the ground is toorich. Then we have the 
Japan iris, which are considered by many 
to be the best of all, with large single and 
double flowers, often 9 to 10 in. in dia- 
meter, with a great variety of colors, from 
purest white, through all the various shades 
of purple, lilac, pink, and deep marcon. 
They like rich, moist ground, and, if pos- 
sible, I would give them plenty of water 
when. coming into bloom. They are better 
for being transplanted every three or four 
ecther. I prefer to transplant them about 
years; unless that is done they die away in 
the centre and eventually die out alto- 
the latter end of September. 

No garden should be without the dif- 
ferent varieties of lychnis; they all de 
well in full sunlight, are of the easiest culti- 
vation; but my experience has been that 
some of them like to be transplanted about 
every two years or so, especially Lychnis 
flcs-cuculi and L. viscaria splendens flore- 
plena. September is a good time for divid- 
ing them. I think the two varieties named 
are the best. But, of course, we cannot 
get along without L. chalcedonica’ and L. 
Haageana. The latter embraces quite a 
variety of color, from purest white through 
all the various shades of red, pink, and 
crimsan. The two varieties named are 
readily increased from: seed. 

The spireas are a beautiful class of 
plants, doing best in partial shade in moist 
ground. A few of the best varieties are 8. 
aruncus, 8. filipendula fl. pl. gigantea, 

-yenusta, palmiata, ulmaria, fl. pl. 

Another very showy plant is the Ther- 
monpgis caroliniana, growing about 4 ft. 
high, with clover-like foliage and spikes of 

After being 
planted T alwaiys found it best to disturb 


very stately in their growth. 
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them. as little as possible. To increase your 
stock the best way is to raise them from 
secd sown as soon as ripe. They require 
staking. Campanulas are another very 
beautiful class of hardy plants; a good 
many are evergreen. ‘There are also some 
I would not care to plant in the border on 
account of their weedy nature: Campan- 
ula carpathica, white and blue, is very 
choice for the front of the border; so is 
tho C. rotundifolia (blue bells of Scotland). 
C. persicifolia, white and blue, double and 
single, are verly handsome, growing from 2 
to 3 ft. high. The above-named varicties 
are raised trom seed and by division. We 
must not forget the Canterbury bells, Cam- 
panula media, whicly are biennials. 

The digitalis, or foxglove, are beautiful, 
tall-grewing plants, suited for the back of 
the border. I have found it best to raise 
them every year from seed, and treat them 
the same ad Canterbury bells, as they seem 
to have a habit of dying out after flowering. 
But any plants that do survive the summer 
I would cover up for the winter, and they 
will make a glorious showing next season. 
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plants, with handsome foliage and large 
lcwers of various shades of red. A clump 
of them seen from a distance is very effec- 
tive. After they are through flowering, 
the tops can be cut down and annuals plant- 
ed in their place. The Iceland poppy, 
Papaver nudicaule, is very pretty, too, with 
yellow, orange, and white flowers. They 
are much dwarfer growers than the Oriental 
poppies. The gaillardias are very impor- 
tant plants, with red and yellow flowers, 
blooming all summer until late fall; they 
ara very easily raised from seed. It is 
best to cover them for the winter; and I 
would not advise to transplant them in the 
fall, as they are apt to rot out during: win- 
ter. Gypsophila paniculata is an elegant 
plant, growing about 3 ft. high, with small 
white flowers, and grand for cutting pur- 
poses; very fine for mixing in with a bunch 
of cut flowers, giving them a nice, airy 
effect. It is raised from seed, and’ when 
once established should be left alone, as the 
plants don’t like being disturbed. Coreop- 
sis lanceolata is another fine plant, bloom- 
ing all summer, with yellow flowers. I 


“1W1° . ‘ oS 
Sweet Williams are capital subjects plant would advise cutting off the dead flowers 


ed in masses near the front of the border ;. 
are easily raised from seed, but bei sure you 
get a good strain, and sow some every year, 
as they, too, have a habit of dying off dur- 
ing summer. They require covering for 
the winter. Agquilegias, cr columbines, 
are charming plants with a great variety of 
colors, including white, rose blue, purple, 


yellow, and scarlet. A. coerulea, the 
Rocky Mountain columbine, is one 
of the best, with blue and white 
flowers. A. chrysantha is  anothier 


good variety with’ yellow flowers, about the 
latest of all to flower. A. Skinneri is an- 
other good variety, with red and yellow 
flowers. There are a great many more 
varieties too numerous to mention. It is 
best to raise some every year from seed, 
sowing in spring, as a good many of the 


‘older plants die out during summer. 


Peonies are among the most beautiful of 
all the herbaceous plants for the garden, 
Their flowers 
are very fragrant, and the colors are simply 
grand. No garden should be without a 
good collection of them’; besides, they do 
well in the shade, where other plants would 
not grow. I think one of the best, also 
one of the oldest, varieties and earliest to 
flower is Peonia officinalis, double dark 
red. Seen from a distance, the effect of 
this is simply grand. I have found that 
September is the best time to transplant 
peonies. 


The delphiniums are another very de- 


sirable class of plants for the garden. They 
are mostly tall growing, and are of very 
easy culture. From seed sown in gpring. 
they will bloom the summer following. But 
of late years they have been attacked with 
a disease which’ cripples the foliage and 
flowers, rendering them worthless for cut- 
ting purposes. I don’t know of any re- 
medy for it ;but my plan has been to dig 
up tho plants attacked and throw them 
away. 

The Oriental poppies are very showy 


onee a week; otherwise the plants won’t 
bloom so freely. To keep up stock of 
them, sow some seed every year, as the old 

plants die out occasionally. Clematis David- 

jana, integrifolia and recta are fine for the 
border. C. Dayidiana is readily increased 
by division. The other two named varic- 
ties can be raised from seed. Sown in a 
cold frame, they will come up the next 
spring. 

If I were limited to one class of hardy 
plants I would choose the Phlox decussata. 
They are grand, and have such a variety 
of colors, flowering all summer. By cutting 
off the seed vessels they branch out from! the 
stems and keep on flowering. They are 
easily raised from cuttings, seed, or division. 
T used to sow thie seed, from selected flowers, 
in a cold frame, and they would all germi- 
nate and coma up in the spring. Then T 
would transplant the seedlings, and all of 
them would flower the same season. Any 
poor varieties I threw away and kept the 
good ones. By practising this method one 
will gradually get a fine collection in a few 
years. 

The helianthus, or sunflowers, are plants 
of very easy culture, with showy yellow 
blessoms, but there are some of them I 
would not care to have in the border on 
account of their weedy nature. <A: few of 
the best are H. multiflora, with large single 
flowers. H. multiflora fl. pl., with double 

’ yellow flowers, I think, is about the best of 
all. Tho H. Maximilliana grows about 8 


ft. high, and the latest of all to flower. I 


prefer to transplant them in the spring. 
The rudbeckias are very similar to the sun- 
flowers. R. golden glow is a tall growing 
plant, with double flowers, requiring stak- 
ing. R. subtomentosa is a fine variety, 

growing about 4 ft. high. R. speciosa 
makes a fine display with; its yellow blooms 
and dark centre. R. maxima, with glau- 
cous foliage, grows from 4 to 6 ft. high, with 
large, yellow flowers and a dark cone-like 
centre, 
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Stokesia cyanea is a beautiful, late 
blooming plant with deep blue, aster-like 
flowers. ‘To have it do well it requires a 
well-drained situation, in sandy loam ; 
otherwise, it is apt to die out during win- 
ter. It can be raised from seed. Scabiosa 
caucasica is another beautiful plant, with 


blue flowers, requiring treatment similar to | 


the stokesia. 

The monardas are very showy plants, 
with brilliant scarlet flowers; a mass of 
them. seen from, a distance is very effective. 
They are of very easy culture, doing well 
in the shade or full sunlight. z 

Platycodons, or Chinese bell flowers, 
with blue and white bell-shaped blossoms, 
are fine for the garden, growing about 2 
ft. high. They require staking. The best 
way to increase them is from seed, as they 
are hard to divide. The boltonias are 
very useful plants for the garden, fine for 
cutting, resembling asters, but much more 
refined in appearance. B. asteroides grows 
about 6 ft. high, with white flowers.  B. 
latisquama grows from 3 to 4 ft. high, with 
delicate pink flowers. They can be increased 
from seed or division. *, 

Physostegia virginica is a fine late bolom- 
ing plant, with showy spikes of pink 
flowers; it grows from 4 to 5 ft. high, and 
is fine for cutting. Increased by division. 
The Anemone japonica gives us a fine show 
when flowers are getting scarce. Valuable 
for cutting, lasting a long time in water. 
The plants are not very hardy in heavy 
soil. It is best to give them good pro- 
tection. Tritomas, or red-hot poker, are 
_ grand late-blooming plants, with showy 

spikes of red and yetlow flowers, very effec- 
tive in masses, but they are not very hardy. 


THE ROSE. 


Roses flower so continuously in this State 
that it is possible to secure blooms almost 
every day in the year. This can be done 
by any one who is not afraid of work. It 
ig only necessary to put a little time, labor, 
and money into the Australian rose garden 
to reap a harvest of flowers such as cannot 
be excelled in any other part of the world. 
Australia is essentially a rose growing con- 
tinent. The long spells of summer and 
sunshine, with the delightful silvery days 
of autumn, and the soul-stirring, but all too 
short a springtime, provide one long season 

of gaiety and life for the rose. 
' Tf any nation should be famous for its 
roses, Australia is surely that nation. 
There is nothing, other than the lazy ways 
of our people, that keep us from being 
amiong' the first of the world’s gardeners. 
Everything possible in the way of climate 
has been given to us, and without stint; 
_ we have soils and situations equal to any- 
- thing on the face of the globe, as mild as 
one could wish, or as hot as Arabia; and 
we have men and women among our 
rosarians just about as skilful ag any of 
those who grow roses on the other side of 
the line. To many folks this may read 
like a bite of conceit.. It is true all the 
same, conceit or not. We are not behind 
in the matter of growing the flowers; 
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where we loose ground is in the rais 
ing of the newer varieties. But this will 
be altered as time goes on. As yet we are 
only in the infaney of our rose growing. 
Some day Australians will be raising varie- 
ties which will find their way to the other 
side of the world. We have made a name 
among dahlias with the productions of Mr. 
G. H. Kerslake that will live for a long 
time, and have also done about as well with 
the colonial raised chrysanthemums. Some 
day our men will get into the right line of 
rose hybridization, and then our time will 
come. For the present we must wait, both 
for the rose prophet, and for an increase 
in the population ag well. Without a 
few more millions of people we have no 
hope in competition with the English and 
Continental growers. 

Still, as we are we are doing well. The 
rose interest in Australia is a live one. Let 
us keep it alive, let us make it grow, until 
every householder in the land sweetens his 
home plot with one cr more of the best 
of all flowering plants. 

SELECTION OF 24 ROSES. — 

For a beginner who is in search of a 
good, reliable company with which to make 
a start in the fascinating work of rose gar- 
den making, the list published recently by 
the “Daily Telegraph” is just the thing. 

No grower, whether he be a beginner 
or a veteran, can afford to be without any 
one of the undermentioned roses. It is 
quite an easy matter to turn out several 
of those named and to substitute others, 
which are thought more highly of by indi- 
viduals here and there, but, for general 
purposes, the list is hard to beat. 

If you have not the whole of them, see 
to getting them at once. We can recom- 
mend every rose; they are all worth a 
place anywhere where roses are grown. 

Out of 356 rose names submitted, the 
following twenty-four topped the pole. 
You cannot do better than begin with 
these, and secure other favorites after- 
wards. 

The following. twenty-four have been 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Maman Cochet, ba France, Marie Van 
Houtte, White Maman Cochet, The Bride, 
Marechal Neil, Frau Karl Druschki, Souv. 
de Therese Levet, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Madame Jules Grolez, Perle des 
Jardins, Niphetos, Madame de Watteville, 
Countess de la Barthe, Belle Siebrecht, 
Devoniensis, Madame Abel Chatenay, Bes- 
sie Brown, Gruss an Teplitz, Reine, Marie 
Henrietta, Madame Lombard, Earl of Duf- 
ferin, Sunset. The list is an excellent 
one. It is really the best that has 
ever been prepared for New South Wales, 
and as such may be commended to the 
netice of the great and ever-increasing com- 
pany of rose-growers. 


ROSE PRUNING. 

The pruning of the rose is a stumbling 
block to most amateurs. There is no rea- 
son why it should be so, as there is little or 
no difficulty in pruning any of the varieties 
generally grown. Many of the professionals 
have done their best to make this matter 
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an impossible business to the beginner, by 
surrounding the pruning with a sort, of 
haze, through which the eyes of the ama- 
teur are unable to penctrate. 

But, little by little, we are overcoming 
this feeling. As time goes on, and as roses 


are more freely grown, it becomes all the 


more necessary for the grower to have a 
knowledge of the bushes under his charge, 
so that he might be able to attend to their 


every want without ever calling in the aid — 


of the specialist. Do everything in your 
power to become a specialist yourself. It 
will not take long, if you will but keep 
your eyes open. A little practise makes 
the hand very sure, whether it be in the 
matter of counting sovereigns or pruning 
roses. Make up your mind that you will 
learn to prune, and prune you very soon 
will. 

But first let us understand what prun- 
ing is for. 


It is necessary for three things: For 


' keeping the bushes in order, for preserving 


the quality of the flowers, and for cutting 
away all the old and decayed wood. 

Let us take the first reason: To keep the 

bushes in order. To plant a rose bush 
to-day in a position to its liking, and to 
leave it for years without any attention 
whatever, and to return in three years 
time, would find it endeavoring to assume 
a tree-like state. It would grew and 
grow until it had reached the limit of rose 
growth, That lmit would be governed 
by the nature of the rose, and the strength 
of the soil. If it were a strong-growing 
varicty 1t would probably reach 7 or 8 ft. 
But in doing so it would certainly loge a lot 
of the charm of a well-attended rose bush. 
_ To have to mount a ladder every time 
you wanted a basket of woses would hardly 
be to the liking of the majority of present 
day growers. Pruning, as we said before, 
helpa to keep the roses from getting cut of 
hand. - 

In our second veason for pruning, we 
have one that is ever so much molve im- 
portant: To preserve the quality of the 
This is really the beginning and 
end of rose-growing. 

Any one who loves a rose would at any 
time rather have a well-formed flower than 
one that had lost all its beauties, either 
through malformation cr neglect. Evdry 
grower makes an effort to get a vecult that 
will give an adequate return for the time 
and labor spent in the garden. If the 
flowers are good, the return is a great one; 
if they are bad, the labor has, in a mea- 
sure, been thrown away. Only by getting 
the best that is in the plants is the work 
of rose-growing worth doing. 

The act of pruning is the means by which 
man keeps the rose to itself. If it were al- 
lowed to run its own race, the good quali- 
ties would very soon be lost in the many 
bad habits which would soon take the up- 
per hand. Roses, like most other garden 
flowers, have undergone so many processes 
of improvement that unless they are always 
kept on their very best behaviour, they 
quickly return to the coase ways of the 
wild briar. Every one who knows any: 
thing of the laws of the vegetable world 
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must know the tendency of all flowering 
plants. It is a backward one, which makes 
for the savage state which the plant knew 
before it, or its parents, were taken in 
hand by the men who guided the growings 
on. brighter and better lines. The wildness 
of the wilderness is that which the average 
rose plant is making for. Left too long 
without a pruning, it will get one step 
nearer to the ideal which it has set itself 
sooner or later to gain. 

It is only under the guidance of man’s 
hand that any gain or advance is made. 

Pruning, then, is, as you will perhaps now 
be willing to admit, a very important ope- 
ration in the culture of the rose. 

Tf you ejre still of a contrary opinion, try 
the matter for yourself. Neglect your cham- 
pions for five or six seasons, and you will 
soon discover the drift they are, making 
on their own account. By the time you 
have made the discovery, your roses will 
probably have lost a little of their charac- 
ter, and you, too, will have gone somewhat 
behind. 

Our third reason is that pruning keeps 
the plants free of all the weak and 
decayed wood. This matter is so plain 
that it needs no explaining. Thin pieces 
of wood, such as frequently grow in the 
centre of the bushes, should be cut out at 
every opportunity. They do no good, and 
only rob the plants of so much life that 
might be put to a better purpose. Cut them 
out, and cut the dead pieces with them. 

There is one thing which the rose pruner 
should always keep well in mind—to cut 
to an outward eye. Lead the new growths 
outward. They look better, and there is 
no danger of the one rose rubbing against 
another. ‘Roses that are allowed to rub 
are, as a rule, not worth cutting. 

Refer to our last number for the illus- 
tration which explains what an eye is- 

Wuat to Use In PRunine. 

One frequently hears a question asked 
in reference to the proper pruning instru- 
ment. Which is the better, a pair of secar 
teurs or a knife? Everything depends on 
the one who is pruning. If you know how 
to uso either, you can take ‘your choice. 
Generally speaking, we like the secateurs 
best. In the hands of a lady who is 
beginning her pruning, a knife is not a very 
nice instrument to handle. One is so apt 
to tear one’s hands on the thorns in 
making the cuts. In cutting an outside 
shoot there is no difficulty; it is when one 
comes to work right in the centre of an 
old bush that the difficulty is made plain. 
Old shoots take some cutting, and old thorns 
tear very nastily. Leave the knife for the 
days when you feel that ‘you are no longer 
a novice. Many people will tell you that 
nothing but a knife, shonld ever be used. 
“Circumstances,” as you know, “often alter 
cages.” Still, there are some positions 
in which even an expert would hesitate to 
use anything but a pair of pruning shears. 

One of the contentions of those who ad- 
vocate the knife is that using the shears, 
pinches, bruises, and injures the bark of 
the rose. There is no doubt that it does— 
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when the shears are not used, in! the proper 
way. 

With a sharp: pair of secateurs in hands 
of a man or woman who knows how’ to use 
them, there is no injury and no pinching. 
Injury only follows when the secateurs are 
not used in the correct way. 

“Which is the correct way?” some 
asks, 

Let us see if we can explain this, so as 
to make ourselves understood. Bring your 
secateurs. It is easier to make an. expla- 
nation when the tool is handy. Take 
them in your right hand. What we have 
to say only has to: do with the sets with a 
single blade. The double-cutters are 
above suspicion, and can only be used: in 
one way—the right way. UHawing taken 
the instrument in the right hand, let it 
spring open. This will show you that 
one (the lower) handle, carries the cutting 
blade, and the top handle the part against 
which the blade makes the cut. 

So as to avoid mistakes, we ask you to 
take a further look at the blade, the left 
side of which is quite flat, and the right 
side ground off to an edge. Itis this right, 
or ground. edge, that should lay next to the 
rose eye when you are cutting. Be quite 
certain that you have laid hold of. our 
meaning, for on this lies all the rights and 
wrongs of rose pruning. The ground edge 
is the cutting side, the other one is the 
cutting face, intended to be kept away 
from the eye. If you use the ground edge 
you cut to within a hair’s-breadth of the 
eye; reverse the cutters, and you cannot 
get within a quarter of an inch of the 
point at which you wish to make the cut. 

It is on that quarter of an inch that 


one 


the bruise is made when the secateurs are 


not properly handled. It will take you a 
little time to get into the way of making 
the cut in the right way, but when you 


‘have mastered it, you will admit that 


there is a lot to be said in its favor. 
Here is another explanation, that might 
simplify matters. When cutting a shoot 
that comes out towards your right hand, 
you cannot, if the cutters are held correctly, 
do anything but cut properly. The ground 
side of the blade must lay properly; it is 
when you are cutting a shoot that comes 
towards your left hand that you are apt 
to cut badly. To get over the difficulty, 
twist your wrist, so as to bring the handle 


on which your fingers are laying up to the © 


top. Make the cut with the secateurs in 
this position, and you will never go wrong. 
Turning the wrist brings the ground side 
of the blade right against the eye of the 
rose. 
WHEN TO PRUNE. 
A. lot depends on the weather, and a 


lot more on the situation of the rose gar- © 


den. <A. very safe rule to follow is to 
prune when tyou think you are not likely 
to have any more: frosts. , 

Could you be sure that the weather is 
not likely to change, there would be no 
trouble in fixing the time. But you know 
little or nothing about the weather which 
lies a week ahead, Toi a certain extent 
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you must take a risk and prune according 
to your own fancies. lf you haye no 
“fancies,” set about getting some.. If you 
are a suburban resident anywhere near the 
water, the second week in July will be 
about the right time to begin the rose 
pruning. If you are on the highlands of 


‘the Milson’s Point line or in any of the 


Bastern suburbs, the last week in July or 
tho first in August, will be in plenty of 
time. Should you be living on the Moun- 
tains, the middle of August, or nearer the 
end of it, should come in sight before you 
begin. If you aer not in either of thes: 
places, set about hunting up a rose-grower 
in your district, asking him the time he 
begins his work. This is the safest plan. 
It might be possible for us to sit down and 
say that pruning in such and such a dis- 
trict should be done at a certain time. 
Possible, or not possible, it would not be a 
very good plan. The time to prune will 
vany with the season, and vary very much ; 


‘so for this reason we think it best for you. to 


ask a local grower whom you know! has 


‘made a success of growing his flowers. 


“The Amateur Gardener.” 


CARNATIONS 


WHY ARE CARNATION GROWERS 
MORE PROGRESSIVE THAN ROSE 
‘GROWERS IN AMERICA? 

I believe that, as a class, the carnation 
growers are more liberal, more energetic 
and determined to push their flower to the 
front than are the rose growers. Again, 
the rose grower has had the advantage of 


having a certain amount of self-conceit 


owing to the fact that the popularity of the 
r6s2 has been of long standing, while the 
carnation grower knew that in order to get 
a standing he’ had to get out and hustle 
and make things ring. Again, the rose 
grower is working under an average tem- 
perature ten degrees higher than is the car- 
nation grower. Now you know that inha- 


-pitants of tropical climates are much) less 
energetic than those of temperate climates. 


The temperature of the carnation house 
approximates a temperate. climate, while 
the temperature of the rosehouse approxi- 
mates the tropical climate; consequently, 
I consider the rose grower a tropical inha- 
bitant and the carnation grower a temper- 
ate one. : - 3 Bi pee 
Again, the carnation grower has the ad- 
vantage of having ai better following than! 
has the rose grower when. you consider: it 
from one point of view, and-that is, that it 


? u' ny ; ey eek 

_is more plastic under the hybridiser’s man- 
agement, and it is much: easier, toi produce 
‘new varieties of carnations than -it. is to 


produce new varieties of roses... ++ +. 
Again, the facility with which the genc- 
ral public has accepted the improvement 
in the carnation, and the promptness with 
which it has awarded. the efforts of-the car- 


nation hybridiser has acted as a strong sti- 


mulus to the carnation men throughout 
the country, and infused, into them! a de- 
gree of energy and progressive spirit that 
has carried them on enthusiastically in 


8. 
their work, and has produced the splendid 
results in increasing business which has 
benefited the entire florist trade—grower, 
commission men, and retail dealer alike. 
Further than this the deponent saith not. 

This matter was creative of a very 
lengthy discussion, participated in by 
Messrs. O'Mara, Butterfield, Wheeler, Len- 
ker, Scott, Wallace, Harry May, Endgren, 
and others, in which the rose grower and 
the carnationist each found his champions. 
It was pointed out that the carnation men 
had the advantage of the rosarian in the 
ease with which new varieties could be 
secured, creating greater interest in the 
divine flower by commercial florists, at 
least. On the other hand, it was stated 
that the rose man did not advertise his 
_ goods, through public exhibitions, as lar- 
gely ashe might do. It was also shown that 
the men who had attempted the cross-ferti- 
lization of the rose, such as E. G. Hall, John 
Cook, M. H. Walsh, Jackson Dawson, and 

W. A. Manda, had secured results which 
showed great improvement over varieties 
imported: from Europe. Mr. Whieeler did 
not believe the carnation men were really 
More progressive than the rose men; the 
former had a flower that responded more 
readily to progress than the rose. The 
discussion was an. interesting one, and in- 
structive in so fa ras it showed that the 
rose men were inclined to rest on prior 
laurels and did not seize the advantage 
afforded of displaying their goods to the 
same extent as did their brethren who cul- 
tivate the divine flower ; advertising being 
considered a mark of progress, whereas non- 
advertising demonstrated a lack of the pro- 
gressive spirit. 

James T. Scott replied to the question 
“Ts Floriculture More Advanced in This 
Country Than in Europe?” He spoke as 
follows :! 

Is FrLoricunturs More Apyancep rn 

AMERICA THAN In Evropr? 

The question is a somewhat knotty one. 

No matter how well disposed one may feel 


toward the land of his adoption, there is . 


that something voiced in the words of Sir 
Walter Scott :: 


“Breathes there a man withi soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said / 
This is my own, my native land.” 


‘An opinion thus given is liable, therefore, 
to be biased in a degree, no matter how 
ronan we may endeavor to face the ques- 

jon. 
___ If we should confine ourselves solely to 
commercial floriculture, the answer would 
be a negative one. There is no country in 
the universe where flowers are grown (espe- 
cially in the winter months) for the mil- 
lions to such perfection as they are here, 
but the range of variety is in a great mea- 
sure restricted. If we eliminate the rose, 
carnation, and violet, there would be little 
left indeed; and looked at from the broad- 
est standpoint, these three items could 
scarcely be said to cover the field of flori- 
culture. Financially, this country is able 
to support these luxuries better than they 


world’s goods. 
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are supported in Europe. The working 
classes over there find it a hard enough 
struggle to make money enough to keep 
body and soul together,’ without any of 
these added luxuries. Even if they had 
the money, it would be impossible to supply 
these grades of flowers at the same cost. 
The winters over there are cold and dull, 
with scarcely any sunshine, and during the 
summer it is necessary to keep firing con- 
stantly. Under these conditions it is im- 
possible to produce the same grade of 
flowers at the same cost as we do here. The 
wealthy classes over there mostly rely on 
their own greenhouses for all their flower 
supplies, and the commercial florist, as we 
know him, is scarcely known on “the other 
side” at all. Covent Garden is largely a 
plant market, although during the early 
spring months lots of bulbous stock finds 
its way there from the Scilly and Channel 
Islands and from the south of France. The 
modest flower girl is found cn the London 
streets in spring and summer, but there is 
not encugh money in the operation to en- 
tice the Greek; and the millionaire com- 
mission man can only be fattened in such a 
broad and wealthy country as America. 

To every European the cultivation of 
roses, carnations, and violets as done in this 
country is quite a revelation, but here it 
ends, and floriculture in its broader sense 
seems to be largely sacrificed for this. More- 
over, the tendency is to run to specialities, 
most times to carnationg or roses alone, or 
vice versa, and the floricultural training 
of the young man in the business is there- 
fore but superficial. No doubt he may be 
able to make just as good a living as if his 
knowledge were broader, but, from ai flori- 
cultural standpoint, his training has never 
been finished. There are, of course, many 
exceptions to this as there are in anything, 
but those who have surmounted the barrier 
have done so from energy and strength of 
character in spite of the system, rather than 
becausa of it. 

There are a few private places in this 
country where floriculture is just as far ad- 
vanced as it is in Europe, instances: at 
Gould’s, Rockefeller’s, Untermyer’s, Bor- 
den’s, Ogden Mills’, Dinsmcre’s, D. Willis 
James’, J. Crosby Brown’s, F. L. and Oakes 
Ames estates, Percival Roberts’, Wana- 
maker's, several estates in Lenox and New- 
port; but the majority of private places 
here are run too much' on a semi-commer- 
cial basis, for what can, be got out of them ; 
and everything is figured down to dollars 
and cents—merely a place where the floral 
essentials necessany for society events are 
produced more conveniently and cheaper 
perhaps than they can be procured in the 
open market; or because a whim of fancy 
or society dictates demand that all up-to- 
date people must have these things to be 
in the height of fashion ; just as the up-to- 
date spirits demand that the wealthy must 
own fast horses or an expensive automo- 
bile. They largely own these things from, 
a spirit of caprice to excel and outdo others 
less fortunate in’ the possession of the 
A big bunch of flowers 
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appeals to any nature, however primitive, 
but how few of even those who own green- 
houses will take up one small flower in 
their hand and admire it for the sake of 
the flower itself? In the language of the 
poet: 


A. primrose’ by the river’s brim 
A. yellow primrose is to him, 
And nothing more. 

How few appreciate the spirit of the poet 
Burns as he was about to turn under with 
the ploughshare a modest daisy, the first 
harbinger of spring: : 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

Thou’s met me in an eyil hour, 

Hor I maun crush among the stoure, 

Thy tender stem, 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem. 

If we were to leave out the men who are 
dixectly interested in floriculture here for 
a livelihood, and the wealthy whose case 
has already been dealt with, what would 
The poorer, everyday working 
people have no love for rural beauty, and 
the flowers that clothe the roadways have 
not for them even a passing interest. How 
different from the old world homes, where 
every cottage has its garden; where the 
roses and the honeysuckle mingle with the 
morning glories against the whitewashed 
walls of the humble dwellings; where the 
pathway that-leads to the door has a border 
ot flowers on every side! The edging may 
be of boxwood or oftener of the common 
saxifraga (or London Pride), or double 
daisies, or, sometimes, armerias sea pink), 
Cerastium tomentosum (snow in summer) 
Tn the border behind; the snowdrop appears 
before the snow has left the ground, follow- 
ed in. quick succession by crocus, daffodils, 
aubretias, grape hyacinths, primroses, iris, 
polyanthus, wallflowers, adonis, campanu- 
las veronicas, starworts, woodruff, pyre- 


‘thrums lupines, delphiniums, monkshood, 


ranunculus, anemones, phloxes, peonics, 
pansies, violets, trilliums, potentillas, and 
other things far too numerous to enume- 
rate. In these small garden spots they 
contrive to have things in bloom from early 
spring until late in the fall, when the 
Christmas roses have to be protected from 
the keen! biting winds with spruce branches. 
Flowers to these humble old world cot- 
tagers are a source of everyday delight. 

Few plants are bought or sold; their in- 
comes deny this. But a spirit of good fel- 
lowship, largely enhanced by mutual tastes, 
enables them to barter backward and for- 
ward, and newer things thus find their way 
gradually into every garden. The children 
are reared in this atmosphere; they learn 
the names of the various flowers as they 
come and go; as other children become 
familiar with the names of the various 
household articles. Asa boy, I could name 

every flower that grew in my father’s gar- 
den, as well ag every tree which grew in the 
district, and I wad no exception. When the 

day’s work is over men turn to their gar- 

deng for recreation ; often also, from neces- 

sity, for all grow their own vegetables, 

which otherwise they would haye to go 
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without, their income often being insuffi- 
cient to spend on needed staples. in every 
cottage window is to be found a wealth of 
bloom; it may be of geraniums, pelargo- 
niums, or fuchsiag only, but always enouga 
to make the home look cheerful and bright. 
Livery little country village has its annual 
flower shew, and the keenness of competi- 
tion surpasses, in its own small way, a 
Madigon-square Garden Exhibition. The 
beauty of it is, that all are competent 
judges, and the minutest details are keenly 
scrutinised. 

The love of flowers, and the love of the 
beautiful in nature, appeals not to those 
whosa thoughts are sordid, whose one de- 
give is to make money or to shine before the 
glaring footlights of a superficial society. 

This ig a comparatively new country, and 
men have been busy up till now developing 
‘it. Liberty loving subjects of all nations 
have flocked to these United States, where 
aristocratic rule is unknown, and where 
ons manis as good asanother. Again, the 


spirit of Burns prevails: “A man’s 
a man for a that.’ But our work 
is just beginning. Ours is (a mis- 
sionary calling. There is here a fresh 
field for labor. There is here the 


material to work upon. There is here the 
wherewithal to: work with; and if the work 
remain unfinished it will be largely our 
fault. 

Ts floriculture in this country as far ad- 
vanced as it isin Europe? No; not yet. 

Questions to be answered next meeting 
are: “Are the street merchants and ped- 
lars beneficial or detrimental to the florist 
business from the standpoint of the grower, 
the retailer, and the commission man?” 
“What are the essential qualifications of a 
judge of cut flowers and plants?” 
are the most desirable features in a rubber 
plant?” and “Who is Job?” At the next 
meeting also there will be a display of bed- 
ding plants, and, probably, a talk on the 
subject by growers. An amendment to the 
by-laws, relative to the duties of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, also to increase the for- 
mer’s salary, will be discussed at that time. 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 

A climbing plant we would strongly urge 
our readers to grow is Solanum Wendlandii. 
Tt has become very popular, and deservedly 
so, for a more lovely flower of a lavender 
blue one seldom sees. It is very free flower- 
ing, and continues in bloom through the 
summer months. It looks well trained on 
a tripod among the shrubs, or over an arch, 
against a fence, or anywhere so that the 
flowers can be seen. 

It is deciduous, and very easily propo- 
gated by taking cuttings during the months 
of June and July. Scarcely one will miss 
taking root if cut from the parent plant 
with a heel, and inserted in light soil. 
There is a very large family of the Solanum 
suitable for climbers, but in addition to 
&. Wendlandii, we will mention §S. Jas- 
~ manoides Alba, and Aurea (white and: yel- 
low), and 8. Seaforthianum (pink). | They 
are natives of South America and Barba- 
does respectively. 


“What _ 
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Mandevilla Sauveolens is a well-known 
climber, bearing clusters of pure white and 
sweet-scented flowers. 
vated. Young plants will spring up from. 
seeds—blown about from the pods—in 
every direction. Native of Buenos Ayres. 

Physianthus Albens is another good ever- 
green climber from. Buenos Ayres, and re- 
sembles the Stephanotis somewhat, the 
flowers being white. It is a capital plant 
for trellis work or fences, and does well in 
almost any position. Fiom Buenos Ayres 
also comes that splendid climber Bignonia 
Tweediana. ‘This plant will ramble a 
great distance, and delights to entangle 
itself on mesh wire. arly this summer 
saw it growing on mesh wire, which was 
erected about 4 ft. above a dividing fence, 
and from end to end it was a mass of bright 
yellow flowers. Over old tree stumps, rough 
stone walls, and fences, this plant 
will ramble, and, being very floriferous, it 
makes a fine show. 

There are a great many varieties of Big- 
nonia, which are synonymous with the Te 
comas. 

“Johnston’s Garden Dictionary” classes 
both in the same order, the only difference 
being in the “partition of the fruit.” 

B. Venusta is one of the very best of 
climbers. It flowers during the winter 
months, and is laden with bright orange- 
colored flowers. Any position will suit it 
if well exposed to the sun. For lattice- 
work it is unsurpassed, and it does well on 
the roof of any outhouse. We can well re- 
commend this plant to our readers. Native 
of South America. 

B. Rosea is ai summer flowering variety, 
bearing trusses of fine, rose-tinted flowers, 
and hails from South Africa, It is cer- 
tainly deserving of a place in any garden. 

A very rare but beautiful creeper is Big- 
nonia Chere’re, or Chirara, from Guiana. 
The growth of this plant resembles the 
Cobea Scandens, but bears flowers of a long 
tube shape, and of red, orange color. We 
would like to see it more extensively culti- 
vated, as it thrives well about Sydney, in 
sheltered positions. 

B. Lindleyana, bearing lavender. colored 
flowers, is a first-class climber. A few days 
ago the writer was having a dispute about 
the correct name of this plant. My friend 


‘declared it to be B. Laurifolia, or laurel- 


leaved. However, the plant under discus- 
gion bears a lavender-colored flower, so 
those who wish to grow it—-and we strongly 
recommend it—will not go wrong if they 
purchase Lindleyana, as catalogued by our 
nurserymen. 

Hoya Carnosa (the wax plant from Asia), 
is worthy of attention. It bears a very 
pretty flower, which! is rather difficult to 
describe, and thick fleshy leaves. H. Bella 
igmuch smaller, both in foliage and flower ; 
the latter is pure white, with a purple 
centre. 

The Ampelopsis (Virginian creeper) 
should be grown by those who are fond 
of autumn tints. There are several varie- 
ties of them; but our preference is A. 
Veitchii Purpurea. They will cling and 


grow over rough stone walls, or up the side 


of buildings, and as autumn approaches the 


It 1s easily culti-- 
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a 
foliage changes to a beautiful red tint. 
Most of these come from North America. 

The Passiflora (Passion Fruit) are too 
well known to need comment, their 1apid 
growth and usefulness: for covering Un- 
sightly fences is often demonstrated ; 
but we must mention the Tacomas, which 
are closely allied to the Passifloris. Ail the 
Tacomas are good, but we have a strong 
liking for T. Van Volxemu. The flowers of 
this variety are a glaring crimson, hanging 
suspended on a slender stem. It is a very 
rapid grower, and we often wonder whiy 1 
is not more in cultivation. It 1s a native 
of New Granada. 

Ficus Stipulata is a well-known creeper 
for covering walls, fences, and the dwel- 
ling-house. _ It clings tenaciously wherever 
it is planted, and is well adapted for the 
purpose. When it begins to shoot out 
from the wall it should be kept constantly 


clipped; otherwise the leaves will grow 
coarse and unsightly. This fig is a native cL 
China. 


Mina Lobata is a splendid autumn-flower- 
ing creeper, bearing a mass of flowers of a 
red and yellow blend. It is an annual, 
and should be sown in the month of No- 
vember, in the ground where it is intended 
to remain, although young seedlings will 
easily transplant to any position required. 
It is a native of Mexico, and should have 
a sheltered position. 

Humulus Japonica, or the Japanese Hop, 
is a good climber for summer growth. It 
is a perennial, and grows very rapidly, but 
the flowers are not very attractive. The 
dark green foliage, however, stands the dry 
season well, and is refreshing to look at 
when. all else is scorched and withered with 
thse heat. 

Quinqualus Indica is another valuable 
climber, the flowers are orange-red in 
color, and very sweet. It ehould be more 
extensively cultivated, as it does well here 
in sheltered places. ; 

Tvies and Honeysuckles need no intro- 
duction; they are both old friends, and — 
thrive well in suitable positions. They 
also revive old memories to those who come 
from the Old Country. 

And so we could go on, as this subject is 
not half exhausted; but perhaps enough 
has been written for the information of the 
amateur, who is desirous of making a selec- 
tion of this class of plants, without which 
no garden is complete. 

We will conclude this article by giving 
the names of half a dozen good climbing 
roses: Cloth of Gold (yellow), Ards Rover 
(dark crimson), Climbing Devoniensis 
(creamy white), Rev. T. C. Cole (bright yel- 
low), Reine Maria Henriette (bright rose), 
Climbing Souv. de la Malmaison (pale flesh 
color). All of these are free flowering and 
vigorous growers. 

SMILAX. 

TUFTED PANSY COTTAGE MAID. 

Anotiher season has again shown the high 
quality of this. The variety under notice 
is of the same character, in so far as the 
flower is concerned, as Countess of Kin- 
tore. As regards its habit, it is superior to 
others of the same type, and it also flowers 
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. freely. It is one of the earliest in the spring 
_to bloom, and the autumn is well advanced 
before its display ceases. Its color may be 
described as alternately marked purplish- 
viclet and pale lavender, sometimes almos’ 
white—E. G. 


HARDY WHITE FLOWERS. 

‘The number of pure white hardy flowers 
is not great, but the following are among 
the most useful: In October and Novem- 
ber, Narcissus poeticus and its varieties, 
and in the latter month Anemone sylves- 
tris* and A. s. fl-pl., Arabis albida fl-pl, a 
new and valuable plant for cutting; in 
December Achillea mongolica, and in the 
latter part of the same month single white 
_Pyrethrums, also Achillea ptarmica fi-pl., 
and the variety known ag the Pearl. In the 
same period, too, are the several varietics 
of Campanula persicifolia, all good and dis- 
tinct. Then Galega officinalis alba for De- 
cember and January, and Galtonia candi- 
cans in the latter, though perhaps the most 
valuable plant at this time is the white 
perennial pea (Lathyrus latifolius albus*), 
and with the new kind now being distri- 


buted—viz., L. latifclius albus grandiflorus 


—make a fine pair. At this time also flower 
the many kinds of white perennial Margue- 
rites or’ Leucanthemums, of which there 
are quite a dozen that vary but little in 
size and form and in other ways. In 
autumn white-flowered subjects are not 
plentiful, but the best plant undoubtedly 
is Anemone japonica alba, and there are 
white forms of some of the Michaelmas 
daisies. Those marked with an asterisk 
may be cbtained from seeds, but it is often 
quite a slow method and not always satis- 


factory. 


THE DWARF FLAXES. 

One character which the Linums present 
is a lightness and elegance of contour, to 
which the usually narrow leaves, slender 
stems, and delicate peduncles which sup- 
‘port the individual flowers, all tend to con- 
tribute. This speciality is equally patent 
to those who are familiar with our com- 
mercial flax (Linum usitatissimum), whose 
cultivation extends over large fields in some 
parts of the country, and where, when in 
full blessom, such fields can be ccmpared to 
nothing more appropriate than an .zure 
gea, varied only in its lights and shades as 
it is gently rippled by the summer’s breeze, 
or in the condition with which most people 
are familiar, as cultivated in its perennial 
form (L. perenne) as a border plant, pos- 
sessing with neatness of habit a long con- 
tinued blooming season. : 


Alpine Flax (L. alpinum).—This flax,’ 


growing only from 3 in. to 8 in. high, bears 
very large dark-blue flowers in summer. It 
is easily distinguished by its external se- 
pals being acuminately pointed, and the 
internal ones obtusely pointed. A charm- 
ing rock-plant, native of the Alps, Pyre- 
nees, and many hilly parts of Eurcpe, 
thriving well in warm well-drained spots on 
rockwork, in a mixture of sandy loam and 
peat. There are several varieties; L. aus- 


‘habit, and seeding more freely. 
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triacum is intimately related to it, aud 
scarcely sufficiently distinct from a garden 
point of view. 

Evergreen Flax (L. arboreum).—This is 
a neat, glaucous-leaved, dwarf, spreading 
shrub, with a profusion of clear hand:ome 
large yellow flowers, an inch and a half 
acrcss. Although said to be rather ten- 
der in the colder parts of the countny, it 
thrives wel lin others in the open alr, even 
as a border plant, and in all is well 
worthy of a position on rockwork. <A 
native of hilly parts of South-Eastern 
Europe, Asia Minor, and North Africa ; 
usually propagated by cuttings. It is 
sometimes grown as a frame and green- 
heuse plant, but should be tried every- 
where in warm spots on dry borders, 
banks, or rockwork. It begins to bloom in 
early summer. 

Yellow Herbaceous Flax (L. campanu- 
latum).—An herbaceous plant, with gol- 
den-yellow flowers in corymbs on stems 
from. 12 in. to 18 in. high, distinct from 
anything else in cultivation, and well 
worthy of a place in collections of alpine 
and herbaceous plants. A. native of the 
South of Europe, flowering in summer and 
flourishing freely in dry soil on the warm 
sides of banks or rockwork, and propagated 
by seeds. This is a very distinct plant 
from that usually grown ag L. flavum, tlie 
leaves much narrower, more stoutly set, the 
plant altogether dwarfer and neater in 
| Tt also 
flowers more freely on much shorter stems. 

The Taurian Yellow Flax (Linum fla- 
yvum).—For many years L. campanulatum. 
was known by this name, and so generally 
had the misnomer become established that 
even at the present day the mistake is fre- 
quently perpetrated ; nevertheless the two 


plants are amply distinct. This species is” 


an herbaceous plant in the strictest sense 
of the word, dying down annually to a short 
woody subterranean root stock, from which 
year by year arise several erect’ flowering 
stems, sharply angled and clothed with dack 
olive-green foliage, ovate, slightly cordate 
at th base and gradually narrowing up- 
wards; the flowers, which are produced in 
February, being of a rich golden-yellow. 
It is perfectly hardy, and forms a hand- 
some and long-lived herbaceous plant, and 
should certainly receive a larger meed of 
attention that it has hitherto done. By 
some authors it is named L. tauricum, be- 
ing abundant in the Taurian Mountains, 
and, in fact, is generally met’ with in the 
upland meadows in. Eastern Europe. 

Red flax (L. grandiflorum) is a showy 
hardy annual from Algeria, with deep red 
blossoms. By successive sowings it may be 


had in bloom from October till April. Seed 


sown in, autumn will give plants for spring 
blooming, and sowings made from Septem- 
ber- to December will yield a display 
through the summer and autumn. By sow- 
ing seeds ini pots in good rich soil in sum- 
mcr, and plunging in a sunny border with 
plenty of water, plants may be obtained for 


the greenhouse or window during April and » 


May. 
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New Zealand Flax (lL. monogynum).— 
A beautiful kind with large pure white 
blossoms opening in summer. It grows 
about 14 ft. high in good light soil, and its 
neat and slender habit renders it parti- 
cularly pleasing for the borders of the rock 
garden or for pot culture. It may be 
readily increased by seed or division; it is 
hardy in the more temperate parts of Eng- 
land, but in the colder districts is said to 
require some protection. L. candidissimum 
is a finer and hardier variety. Both are 
natives of New, Zealand, 

The Narbonne Flax (Linum: narbon- 
nense)—A  heautiful and distinct sort, 
bearing during the summer months a pro- 
fusion of large, light sky-blue flowers, with 
violet-blue veins. A. fine ornament for bor- 
ders, the flower garden, or the lower flanks 
of rockwork, as may be seen, by our illus- 
tration, on rich, light soils, forming lovely 
masses of blue from 15 in. to 20 in. high. 
A. native of Southern Europe, distinguish- 
ed from. its relatives by its sepals tapering 
to a long point, its anthers being three 
times as long as broad, its long thread-like 
stigmas, and its large flowers. 

Perennial Flax (Linum  perenne).—A 
plant found in some parts of Britain, par- 
ticularly in the Eastern counties, but very 
rare. Usually grows in dense tufts from 
12 in. to 18 in. high, with bright cobalt 
blue flowers more than an inch in diameter, 
the stamens in some being longer than the 
styles, in others shorted, the petals over- 
lapping each cther at the edges. L. peren- 
ne album is also an ornamental plant, and 
there is also a variety with blue flowers 
variegated with white, known in gardens 
as L. Lewisii variegatum, but this marking 
is not very conspicuous or constant. LL. 
sibiricum and L. provinciale are also in+ 
cluded under perenne. Off very easy cul- 
ture in common garden soil, it is a useful 
border plant, and may also be used in rough 
rocky places. 

White Rock Flax (L. salsoloides) is a 
dwarf half-shrubby species, essentially a 
rock garden plant; its flowers, white with! 
a purplish eye, reminding one of some of 
our creeping white phloxes. In the rock 
garden ,in a well-exposed sunny nook, the 
plant is hardy, and trails over stones, flow- 
ering abundantly. It produces seeds 
rarely, sc that it must be increased by cut- 
tings of the short shoots taken off about 
midsummer; these will strike freely, and 
make vigorous plants when potted in the 
following spring. L. viscosum, with pink 
flowers, is a closely allied plant. Moun- 
tains of Europe. 


CINERARTA. 

The seeds should be sown in a compost 
of 1 part of loam, 1 part of well decayed 
leaf mould, and sufficient sand to keep it 
porous. When they have made their 
second rough leaf prick them out singly 
inte thumb pots, and as soon as the pots 


‘aro filled with roots shift on into 3-inch 


pots; in a few weeks they will be ready 
for their final shift into 6-inch pots. For 
the last two pottings use a compost of 1 
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part turfy loam, | part leaf mould, | part 
well-rotted manure, and enough sand to 
keep it cpen, and mix it well together. 
Pot moderately firm, and when well cstab- 
lished they delight in a plentiful supp-y 
of liquid manure and scot water. The~ 
plants should be fumigated every few 
weeks to keep down the green fly. I at- 
tribute my success mainly to growing them 
as cool as possible, just keeping the frost 
from them. 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL. 

In many greenhouses the space under- 
neath the stage is not utilised. In span- 
roofed houses with paths of fair width, and 
stages about 3 ft. high, plant Maidenhair 
Ferns underneath. Holes should be dug 
out 18 in. apart and about 8 or 10 in. in 
diameter and depth, near to the edge of the 
path, and the ferns planted in them in a 
compost of loam 2 parts, leaf mould | part, 
and sharp river sand 1 part. Occasional 
waterings with weak liquid manure from 
poultry manure or Clay's fertiliser when 
‘the plants are established will prove bene- 
ficial. Suitable plants are those estab- 
lished in 48 size pots, in need of potting on. 
These, if planted out, will grow with as- 
tonishing vigor and produce an abundant 
supply of fronds for cutting. Selaginella, 
denticulata planted between makes a good 
carpet and finish to the arrangement. If 
slugs are troublesome, slices of carrot laid 
down and examined nightly form an excel- 
lent trap. — 


CANNAS WITH WHITE FLOWERS. 

A writer in the Revue Horticole, in 
speaking of the efforts of hybridists to ob- 
tain a canna with pure white flowers, men- 
tions the following sorts that have heen 
offered in the trade as belonging to that 
section: Alba rozea grandiflora, white, 
dull rose; Ideal, rose white; Candeur, 
same color; Rosalba, white, lightly spotted 
rose; Apollon, straw, passing to pure 
white; Mlle. Fray, cream white; Alsace, 
ereenish! white; Seduisant, white, lightly 
spotted rose. 

More recent varieties include: Mlle. 
Meriem:i Lombard, almost pure white; Al- 
batros, straw, passing to white; Mme. H. 
Coufourier, white spotted rose; Poéte, 
straw, passing to white; Jeanne d’Arc, 
etraw, passing to pure white; Miss Anny- 
ker, pretty cream, almost’ pure white; 
Mlle. Ant. Cresp, almost pure white; Flo- 
pure white; Bolue de Neige, straw, passing 
- to white; Frau Maria Nagel, almost pure 
white; Valentine Delalande, pure white, 
with light rose centre; Le Lys, a dwarf 
plant, flower white, lightly striped with 
rose. 

Says the same writer: “We hope that 
rome day a truly pure white-flowered canna 
will be obtained with beautiful green 
foliage, or, what is better, purple black 
foliage. From a decorative point of view, 
the latter would be ideal.” 


PANCRATIUM MARITIMUM. 
As the seedlings are now pricked off you 
had better leave them in the larger pans 
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and transplant them, again in early spring, 
when you should select’ the warmest site 
you possess, and there place a temporary 
frame wherein to plant the seedlings. Well 
planted, they will be safe enough tall ait 
least three years old, or even four years 
old. Let your frame be about 1 ft. deep, 
and give the light a sharp pitch to south or 
south-west. Make up the soil of the frame 
6 in. above outside level, using old potting 
mould, if not better material is available, 
and abundance of sand or grit intermixed. 
Make this firm and plant the small bulbs 
in shallow drills at a short distance asun- 
der. Keep the small bulbs quite close 
to the surface, with what roots they have 
in a straight-cuti trench. From your de- 
seription cf the seedlings, yow have the true 
plant; with age, however, the leaves will 
lengthen to 12 in. or 15 in., and nearly 14 
in. broad. If you consider you are quite 
favored in respect to climate, iti is possible 
this species may do in the open, with: cer- 
tain modifications. The bulbs should be 
buried 3 in. deep, and planted in a sunny 
hed of well-drained loam and plenty of 
sand ; for example, a narrow border against 
a warm wall, though even here a glass- 
frame would be infinitely better for them. 
This species is less hardy generally than 
P. illyricumi cr even P. equestre. Both of 
thesa grow and flower in certain parts of 
England in the open, but P. maritimum 
less so. 

What is needed in the case of P. mariti- 
mum even move than the cthers, we believe, 
is an absolute rest in summer, when growth 
appears, as a rule. The growing and rest- 
ing pericds are controlled chiefly by the 
treatment accorded. This also will be re- 
sponsible for the bulks arriving quickly or 
the reverse ab the flowering stage. It is 
not likely, however, they will flower in. less 
than eight years. Meanwhile, grow the 
bulbs as well as possible. Keep them in 
growth go long as the leaves remain, green, 
and keep them without waiter entirely 
when. the foliage is ripened off. And not 


merely without water, but airy and dry - 


withal above. In brief, these very definite 
periods are the best means of cultivating 
these plants known. at the present time. 
The species is by no means free or certain 
in its flowering, however. 


PHLOX DRUMMONDII. 

Where a selection of twelve of the most 
desirable hardy annuals is requested, Phlox 
Drummeondii should always he given a 
prominent place therein. Few, if any, an- 
nuals can furnish more brilliant displays 
of coloring than are to be supplied by the 
many offsprings of this plant. In common 
with most hardy annuals, their culture is 
simple; nevertheless, to obtain thighly 
satisfactory results, give them some good 
rich material to grow in. Successive’ flower- 
ings can be had by sowing the seed indoors 
and transplanting the young seedlings, giv- 
ing thus early results, or by sowings in the 
open. ground, when all danger from frosts 
is past, for later. 

Joun F, JOHNSTON, 
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GRASS FROM THE LAWN MOWER. 

Often this is regarded as material of but 
little value; perhaps where the lawn. is of 
emall extent it may be so, but it must be a 
poor garden that could not find a use for 
lawn grass fresh from the week's mowing. 
A. purpose for which we invariably employ 
a good deal of short grass is as a mulch to 
something it is deemed necessary to protect 
from. the direct rays of the sun. Celery 
trenches afford an illustration for its use. 
When small plants of this are freshly put 
out, and the weather sets in bright and 
warm, the soil needs frequent watering to 
keep the surface moist, and, as celery 
plants are soon injured by drought, and 
there is not so much time for watering, a 
lignt covering of lawn grass saves labor, 
while it preserves a greater equality of 
moisture about the roots. We have known 
instances where celery, after being planted, 
has gone through the season without any 
help from watering save that given to settle 
the soil down in the first instance. We are 
not so fortunate as this, the nature of the 
soil demanding more effort. Celery when 
neglected in the matter of root.moisture is 
much inclined to bolting. Scme objection 
may be raised against the use cf grsas be- 
cause it is not lasting. True, the action of 
sun and air quickly reduces its bulk; but 
as the mowing has to be done often, so can 
additions be given to surfaces already 
treated. Tomatoes against hot, sunny 
walls are benefited by a surface mulching, 
for, if water cannot be applied often, the 
soil gets hot and very dry, and consequently 
plants languish instead of progress. Un- 
less afforded sufficient moisture at the roots 
hese set their fruits indifferently. During 
hot summer weather grass and clover seeds 
mature sufficiently to vegetate from one 
mowing day to another. This may be re- 
garded as a nuisance, which, should wet 
weather ensue, may be the case; but in 
hot weather this growth’ is easily destroy- 
ed by mowing it on a sunny day. In the 
celery trench we have not found grass and 
clover seeds give rise to any such troubles. 
Tf no uge can be put to grass ina green state 
it can be collected in a heap week by week, 


and when decayed employed either alone 


or in conjunction with manure for digging 
or trenching into the garden in winter. To 
this, again, objection may be raised, for, if 
used too freely, it has been found to render 
soil heavy or rather close in texture, but 
this only when employed alone. Unless 
other material can be jointly used, it is not 
advisable to dig rotten grass into heavy 
land.—W. S. 
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BRUGMANSIA SUAVEOLENS. 

The Brugmansia should be kept fairly 
dry throughout the winter in order to thio- 
roughly ripen the wood. This will result 
in all the leaves falling, but you need not 
ecncern yourself about that. Then, in 
the latter part of August or early in Sep- 
in 
carrying this out cut away any old and 
exhausted wood, and cut back the vigor- 
ous shoots to within one or two ‘eyes from 
their base, always, of course, bearing in 
mind that one. object of pruning is to 
ensure as symmetrical a shaped plant as 
possible. With the return of spring more 
water may be given, and on bright days 
2 syringing will be beneficial. 

The flowers are white and extremely 
fragrant. From nearly the centre of the 
bulb the flower stem issues and attains 15 
inches in length or so, and at this level are 
a number of flower buds arranged in an. 
erect umbel.. The individual blossoms are 
composed of along tube. At the end of 
this tube the blosscms open out after the 
manner of a single tuberose, much longer 
and larger, however, and more elegant in 
form. 

PRIMROSES. 

Most charming of spring flowers are the 
Primroses, and it is questionable if any are 
more beautiful than the wild blossoms cf 
our fields and woodlands. In moving some 
clumps a few months ago I took up a quan- 
tity of self-sown young plants, and these 
were planted cut by themselves and have 
now attained a gcod size, and I purpose 


: planting them under a hedgerow in the gar- 


den. Few grow the common field sorts, 
perhaps Decause they are common, but in 
spring they flower freely in the garden with 
finer blooms, and on banks and hedgerows 
have a pretty effect—WoopBastTwick. 


) COMMON MUSK IN OPEN BORDER. 


During this season Ihave been much 
pleased with a large patch of musk grow- 
ing in a shady border here in kitchen gar- 
den. Some two years ago this was thrown 
out with some goil fromi the potting bench. 
On the wall above wallflowers are growing 
the seeds drop and sow themselves amongst 
the musk roots. During this summer the 
musk has found the wallflower stems a good 
support, and has climbed up a foot or more, 
spreading all over the wallflowers. For 
many weeks this was a sheet of yellow 
several feet across, and nothing could be 
more lovely. The musk roots get no pro- 
tection in winter or assistance in any way. 
Musk may be used as a carpet to many 
things with the best results—J. C. 
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Although the best time for planting is 
past the majority of orchardists will -till 
‘have to do this work. Presuming the 
ground to be in readiness and the trees to 
have arrived from the nursery, the holes 
should be opened as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. These cannct be made too large, 
although 2 ft. deep and 4 ft. across is large 
enough asarule. Before placing the tree 
in position sufficient soil should be rlaced 
in the hole to form a mound in the centre, 
rising to within 3 in. cf the ground ievel. 
On this the plant is set with its roots 
pointing downwards, in which’ position they 
are kept until covered. The hole is then 
filled and the soil well trodden, leaving a 
hollow round the tree about 2 in. deep. The 
pruning of trees should be brought to a 
finish during the month. Very few fruit 
spurs should be left on young pear and 
apple trees for the first four seasons, and if 
through injudicious pruning any consider- 
able number of such spurs have formed, 
most of them should be cut off close to the 
branch.. There is no harm in allowing a 
fruit or two to develop, either out of 
curiosity or to test the variety, but to allow 
trees so .\young to bear full crops is a quick 
way of destroying them. Now that a cer- 
tain preventive of the codlin moth pest: 
has been found, it behoves all crowers to 
adopt a uniform method of pruning to suit 
the reach of the spraying machines, and it 
is agreed that low trees; 7 to 8 ft. high, can 
be manipulated more effectively than taller 
cnes. This method will also allow pruning 
cperaticns to be carried out more expedi- 
tiously. It will be necessary to prevent 
any crowding of branches; each one should 
be quite clear of the other, with some 12 
in. at least of space between all fruit-bear- 
ing parts, so the spray may be able to setile 
upon every individual flower. In the case 
of young trees that have not commenced 
bearing as much growth as possible should 
be allowed to develop, so long as the 
future main branches are not interfered 
with, and do not, as is usually done, prune 
a young tree as though it was an aged cne 
in full bearing. There are thus two ex- 
tremes to be avoided in pruning young 
trees—one is allowing them to bear at too 
young an age, and the other not to cut 
away any more wood than is absolutely 
necessary until they arrive at a bearing 
age. 
PLANTING AN APPLE ORCHARD. 
Selection of soil is one of the first con- 
siderations. Without a 
to hold fertility, apple-growing i is not like 
ly to be profitable. A sandy soil through - 
out should be rejected, a sandy surface =oi| 
with a clay subsoil is one of the best. A 
good, rich, deep loam, capable of produc- 
ing 70 bushels corn, is about right: (writes 
Dr. Mayer in the American Agriculturist). 


- formed. 


: deep clay subsoil » 
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If not up to that standard of fertility be 
prepared to fertilise at once or don’t plant. 
Apples can be grown on nearly all soils, 
but not profitably in a commercial way. 
Farmers should plant a few ‘trees, no mat- 
ter what kind of soil they have. The pre- 
fitable orchard depends much on location. 
A. summit should be ayoided, but enough 
elevation and adjoining slope is desirable 
to have thorough air and water drainage 
always. 

The soil should be thoroughly abingical, 

or, if for only a few trees, spaded. In 
one instance we lost at least three years 
by not haying the ground in condition at 
time of planting. Merely digging ai hole 
large enough to receive the roots is not suf- 
ficient. A complete surface coat of loose, 
fine soil is necessary to secure a _ good 
growth. As to variety, locality will. very 
largely determine the choice. Those 
known to succeed in a given locality will 
be safest, as a rule, though new and old 
varieties, a few of each, should be tried, 
and may be profitable, even though they 
themselves produce but little fruit. They 
may be good pollenisers; and we should 
remember the experiment stations do not 
have a variety of soils, and can’t do every- 
thing. Varieties known to produce fruit 
of very poor quality should never be plan- 
ted, no matter how showy or productive. 
Such varieties do more to demoralise the 
market than all other causes combined. 
There are many varieties, both productive 
and good. | 

In selecting trees for planting, I would 
reject a tree with roots all to one side, no 
matter how symmetrical ‘the top. Such 
a tree, no doubt, would grow as well for a 
few years as any other, but the chances 


-are that the root growth would continue 


mainly on one side, and before the tree 
would become large enough to bear a gocd 
crop some storm would lay it low. We 
have an orchard planted 23 years ago, in 
which a number of such trees failed after 
six or more years, and now the orchard 
has an uneven appearance, to say nothing 
about the loss cf many crops of fruit. Al] 
mutilated roots should be cut off smooth, 
no more than necessary to secure a cut 
in the sound parts, as thati favors the for- 
mation of new roots. The crushed cr 
mangled part is likely after some time to 
die, and Nature’s efforts and time may 
be lost before she determines which shall 
grow or decay. As to the top, I care very 
little, if the roots are all right and evenly 
distributed around the tree. We cut back 
soverely, and the most objectionable part 
cf a fork should always be cut away. If 
the reots are right the top will be easily 
We firm the soi] over and about 
the roots with the foot and full weight of 
a heavy man, finishing with 2 or 3 in. of 
fine soil, as nearly as possible on ai level 
with the general surface. Thorough cul- 
tivation, should follow the planting for 
many years. Never grow winter grains as 
an orchard crop. The plough should not 
cut the roots of the young trees. Not a 
speck of bark should at any time he in- 
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jured or removed; therefore, chains, 
whiffletrees, ploughs, and harrows musé 
not be'allowed te strike the trees. Loose 
cattle, rabkits, and mice are objectionable 
in an erchard. 

Prepared fertilisers or manure of some 
kind sheuld be used in sufficient quantity 
to produce an annual growth of from 6 tc 
18 in. If the growth is above this stand- 
ard the trees will make soft wood, be un- 
productive, and short lived. If the growth 
is much less the trees will be too leng in 
fciming heads and too weak to bear full 
crops of fine fruit. We fertilise individual 
trees according to their growth. <A tree 
that makes too much or too little growth 
is much more likely to suffer from insect 
enemies than one of normal growth. 


ENEMIES OF THE APPLE TREE. 
By Monsimur Cuaries Barer, of Troyes. 

The apple tree is one of our most popu- 
lar of all fruit trees. In France one meets 
with it nearly everywhere—in gardens, in 
the open orchard, on uncultivated land, or 
by the roadside, from the plains of Flan- 
ders to the mountains of Auvergne, on the 
hillsides of Vigan and under the shadow 
of the Alpine heights, or within the in- 
fluence of the sea breezes of Normandy or 
Brittany, to say nothing of the highly cul- 
tivated and lucrative espaliers in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris. 

And to what an extent its fruit is sought 
for, either for direct consumption or for 
industrial uses! Carts, wagons, and ships 
convey it to the markets, to the cider press, 
to the manufactory, to the stove of the 
fruit-drier, to the ovens of the confectioner, 
to the pan of the jam-maker. In all forms 
the apple is wholesome; and its culture and 
sale form the object of a very consider- 
able and paying enterprise. 

However, the watchfulness of the culti- 
vator must be kept constantly on the alert 
if he means to safeguard his property from 
the attacks of its numerous enemies, and to 
fight against the unfavorable influences 
which frequently beset the conditions 
under which it has to grow. 

The diseases of the apple are, in’ tact, 
often the result of badly made plantations, 
of unsuitable positions, or of neglected cul- 
tivation ; ‘above all, one ought to find out 
what is defective in the nature of the scil 
and supply the want. Forexample, en- 
deavor first to provide coolness for the roots 
of trees that wither in a dry soil; and, 
secondly, to drain away excess of moisture 
from’ soils and subsoils which’ are always 
wet. These are conditions which weaken 
the growth and, in consequence, the bear- 
ing of the trees. The leaf, losing its 


strength, gets spotted, or bleaches, withers 


away, and falls prematurely. 

‘Yellow Leaf.—tIn the first place, remove 
the earth round the trunk down, to the 
roots, and to a sufficiently wide radius, re- 
placing it by a mixture of fresh’ materials, 
sandy loam, peat, river dredgings, rotted 
turf, and waste animal or vegetable matter, 
the whole being watered with manure 
water or dirty water from the house. When 
the hole is filled up, cover it with a layer of 
rough grass, farmyard litter, or marsh cut- 
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tings, which will permit the rain to ilter 
slowly through, being enriched at the same 
time by passing through them. 
Scorching.—the blackening and drying 
_up of the young shoots and leaves, caused 
by excess of moisture in the soil, necessi- 
tates the removal or draining away of the 
water by means of drains made of pipes of 
alder wood or burnt clay, trenches filled 
with broken stones or green fagots, the 
ground round the tree at the same time 
being repeatedly dug. If the tree is still 
young it should be dug up, and replanted 
‘sufficiently high, or even on a mound, then 
staked, and moderately pruned. Good may 
be done also by incorporating with the sei): 
any light sandy substance, such as read- 
scrapings, cinders, and even clinkers. 
Canker.—Canker arises from many 
causes—too much shade, cold, positicn, 
pruning the branches too short, without 
reckoning the invisible bacilli, fungus 
spores, split bark, &c. As soon ag ever it is 
noticed the whole of the wound, with all 
the canker already formed and in the pro- 


cess of formation, should be cut out with a- 


sharp knife and the healthy parts left bare, 
covered with some greasy substance. Stock- 
holm tar, grafting wax, and such like are 
also effectual, so also is hydrochloric acid. 
Leave the branches unpruned, and’ enrich 
the soil close to the fine roots by introdic- 
ing phosphates and powdered sulphate of 
iron. Paint the stem and larger branches 
with a mixture of clay, cowdung, and glue 


or milk, which will protect the bark against 


the action, of cold, and also ward off the 
direct rays of the sun, both of which are 
causes of canker. 

Frost Glaze—Floods or heavy falls of 
rain followed by frost, causing ica and frost 
glazo on the stems of the trees, are liabie 
to cause cracks in the bark at the time of 
thawing. 

Exposed plantations will require the 
stems of the trees to be surrounded, to the 
height of from one-half to one metre, with 
straw bands or wisps of hay, which wiil at 
the same time preserve them: from the at- 
tacks of hares or rabbits. These pests 
should also be kept at a distance by sur- 
rounding the trunk with galvanised ivon 
netting. Traps or poisoned baits are used 
for tho destruction of harmful animals, 
such as rabbits, moles, rats, fieldmice, der- 
mice, &e. 

Mosses and Lichens.-To remove old 
bark, mosses, and lichens, which, on the 
stems and branches, prevent the respiratory 
functions of the tree or serve as a harbor 
for insects, a seraper, a metallic brush, or 
a glove made of steel links maiy be used, and 
that most effectively immediately after a 
heavy rain. j 

Afterwards paint the trunks with a solu- 
tion. of sulphate of copper or of iron. Burn 
all infected waste. This cleaning of the 
wood is a health-preserving operation at 
all times, and should be done at each age 
of the tree, even. from: the very beginning 

of the plantation. This system of scraping 
—followed by a wash of nicotine or lime,’ 
either by itself or with the addition of sul-, 
phate of iron—is also adopted against the 
little Chermes aspidiotus, a kind: of scale 
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which fixes itself to the bark of apple trecs 
grown too much in the shade or as espaliers. 
“American Blight.—Fight without ceas- 
ing against this terrible foe to our orchards, 
whicn, by its rapid spread, would otherwise 
scon end ‘by destroying them utterly. 
Apple trees with widespread branches are 
most subject to it, because this style of 
growth allows the pest to grow on the 
underside of the branches. in the case‘af 
quite young trees, in the nursery or or- 
chard, scrub the parts affected with a <olu- 
tion of ammonia, alcohol, urine, manure 
water, potash water, refuse oil, or a mixture 
of soft scap and infusion cf nicotine. A. 
hard brush which will penetrate into the 
roughness and cracks where the insects har- 
bor must be used. Repeat the operation a 
week or fortnight afterwards, and whenever 
the pest reappears. Do not forget that iv 
is wise to cut off and burn any young 
branches that are badly attacked. 

Large apple trees should be submitted 
to a liming at the roots. As soon as the 
leaves have fallen, remove the earth around 
the bole and surface roots and replace it 
with lime or soot. The colonies of the 
aphis attack the young shoots while they 
pest will then not be able to hibernate. 

Green or Black Aphis.—Several kinds of 
are still in a soft state, and hinder the 
flow of the sap. To remove these, cither 
crush them with the hand, or sprinkle them | 
with nicotine or pyrethrum powder, or 
syringe them with a solution of soft soap, 
and then wash them with ordinary water. 
Young nursery trees being particularly 
liable to these attacks, it is well to tho- 
roughly syringe and moisten with water 
any buds or leafed branches that may be 
cither strongly or even only moderately at- 
tacked, and to repeat it if necessary. 

Hyponomeuta Padellus (the Small Er- 
mine Moth).—To destroy this insect, which 
appears te be becoming commoner every 
year, the web containing a brood of cater- 
pillars, which is not unlike a mass of cob- 
webs, should be either crushed or burnt. 
Bombyx dispar (the Gipsy Moth) may be 
destroyed by scraping off and burning the 
patches of eggs which resemble small 
patches of amadou. They are laid on the 
shoots and branches in places where they 
will be sheltered from the rain. Any shoots 
which show by their leaves curling up and 
withering that they are attacked by the 
caterpillars of Bombyx chnysorrkea (the 
Brown-tailed Moth) should be cut off, plac- 
ed in a basket and burnt, and shoots en- 
circled by the rows of eggs laid by Bombyx’ 
neustria (the Lackey Moth) should be 
treated in the same manner. 

Cockchafers and their Larve.—The 
vigorous killing of cockchafers in all places 
is the first stage of the struggle. 

The preliminary cultivation of the soil 
of the nursery or orchard, carefully carried 
out with a fork, will assist in the destruc- 
tion of the larve in their underground 


haunts. Strawberry plants or salad 
plants planted here and there in — 
the infested field attract the | 
grubs. As soon as a plant fades, 


dig it up with, a spade, which will remove 
it from the soil, with the enemy still at 
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its roots. This method is often necessary 
where the pips of apples or pears have been 
sown in the nursery. 

The young seed-beds are equally subject 
to the attacks of the Courtiliere or ‘“‘Mole- 
Cricket.” Follow its burrow with a finger ; 
when you have traced the direction of its 
nest, give it, through a funnel, a few drops 
of oil mixed with a pint of water. The 
insect will come out of its hiding-place 
and die in the open air. 

Various weevils belonging to the follow- 
ing genera—Anthonomus, Apion, Rhyn- 
chites, &e.—form a group of small beetles 
which are very difficult to capture. 

Here, again, the careful dressing of the 
tree will help much to destroy them. The 
different’ transformations undergone by 
these insects being hindered, they will not 
be able to stand against the war waged 
against them in the hiding places where 
they take refuge. Remove the dead bark 
from the tree, sulphur the stems and 
branches, cleanse not only the infested 
apple tree itself, but its surrounding neigh- 
bers, no matter what dressing you make 
use of. Then remove a layer of earth and 
turf from round the bole of the tree, and 
make an “auto-da-f€’ of it and the debris 
you have collected. The “Lisette,” be- 
longing to the genus Phyllobius, which 
destroys the buds in the spring, should be 
collected early in the morning, or during 
rain or watering, and crushed. 

The Agrilus, a beetle which has no Eng- 
lish name, and the caterpillars of the Goat 
Moth (Cossus ligniperda), should be sought 
for at the end of their burrows. Any greasy 
matter spread and renewed on the trunk 
will prevent the female insects from de- 
positing their eggs on the bark or in the 
gapwood, and will stick to and held any of 
the winter moths (Cheimatobia brumata), 
either male or female, that craw] over it. 

Luminous traps, well managed, are cap- 
able of causing great havoc among winged 
insects, hardly to be noticed from theif 
minute size and night-flying habits. Moths 
belonging to the finily Pyralide and flies 
belonging to the genus Cecidomyia, which 
attack apples , are among the number. 
Alas, that all fruits cannot be tied up in 
bags! 

As regards the day-moving insects, our 
charming assistants, the small birds, take 
upon themselves to free us from them, or 
at least to make great havoc among them, 
and to capture them. both in the egg state 
and during their various changes.—Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, Lon- 
don. 
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OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 


By W.'S. Campset. 

There has been splendid rain, with good 
prospects of a sufficiency for the growth of 
seasonable vegetables. 

Broad beans and peas will be the most 
prominent of the legumes in cultivation, 


although in the sheltered, warm localities 


. 
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about the north coast, French or kindney 
beans may be grown successfully through- 
out the year. Tomatoes also, to some ex- 
tent, may be grown, as well as potatoes and 
other tender vegetables, but it is almost 
useless to sow seeds. of these wherever 
frosts occur. Tomato plants may be kept 
alive—young rooted cuttings—in many 
localities with cool temperatures, under 
some kind of jprotection, for the purpose of 
planting out as soon in the spring as is ad- 
visable. Such rooted cuttings will grow 
quickly as the season advances and bear 
fruit sooncr than seedlings raised in the 
spring. Plants of young capsicums can 
also be kept alive, under protection, for 
early fruiting next season. By a little 
management, in this way, the season for 
such kinds of plants may be extended to 
some extent. But wherever natural 
shelter has been destroyed, or where arti- 
ficial shelter has not been provided for the 
garden, the difficulty of keeping tender 
plants alive will be increased. 

Asparagus and Rhubarb.—As the same 
kind of work is necessary for these two 
permanent vegetables, they may be referred 
to in the same paragraph. Both of them 
may be planted towards the end of winter 
or early in the spring before they begin to 
shoot, but in order to grow them to the best 
advantage it is advisable to’ have the land 
pzepared for them some time in advance of 
planting. Have the land well dug, or bet- 
ter still trenched, keeping the top soil on 
the surface, and, unless it is naturally in 
good heart, dig in and mix well with the 
soil a heavy dressing cf good dung, the 
more the dung has been saturated with 
urine the better it willbe. The undigested 
chaff which is not infrequently used for 
manure is of value only as vegetable mat- 
ter. However, if some sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda, with superphosphate cf 
lime and potash, be mixed up with this 
stuff, it will, when rotted, make a useful 
general manure for vegetables. To save 
the trouble of mixing the different ingre- 
dients mentioned, a “general fertiliser” can 
be obtained. I may say that I have found 
nitrate of soda applied to established 
plants of asparagus in the spring, either as a 
top dressing or dissolved in water, to be 
very useful indeed . 

Broad Beans.—Seeds may be sown as ex- 
tensively as may be required. One of the 
most useful varietics is the Windsor broad 
bean. There are many varieties, some 
with huge pods, but the above is a reliable 
good bean although an old one. 

Beans (French and Kidney).—Sow only 
in warm! localities where early frosts are 


not likely to occur. 


Beets (Red and Silver).—Attend to 
growing plants. Keep down the weeds and 
thin out well in order to allow cach plant 
to make proper growth. Do not sow any 
more seed during this month. 

Borecole or Kale.—Sow a little seed if it 
be thought that more plants will be re- 
quired. Cultivate the soil frequently be- 
tween the rows of all kale which have been 
planted out. 

Brussels Sprouts.—This most useful vege- 
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table succeeds best in a cool climate, and 
should be grown wherever it is likely to be 
successful, for it is one of the best of the 
cabbage family. <A little seed may be 
sown to keep up a stock cf seedlings. Any 
plants that are sufliciently advanced may be 
planted. 

Cabbage.—A little seed may be sown to. 
keep up a succession. Advanced pricked 
out seedlings can be planted: out from time 
tc time to meet requirements. 

Cauliflower.—Sow a little seed and plant 
out advanced pricked out seedlings. 

Carrot.—This is a good time for the sow- 
ing of carrot seed. Sow it thinly in drills in 
well-worked soil. Thin out the seedlings 
hy degrees until the remaining plants stand 
well apart. Keep down all weeds by fre- 
quent cultivation between the rows and 
hand-picking amongst the young plants. 

Celery and Celeriac—Plant out strong 
plants from seed-bed. Earth wp advanced 
plants. 

Endive.—Sow a little seed and plant out 
strong seedlings that may have been raised. 

Leck.—Seed may be sown in good quan- 
tity, in, say, two or three sowings during 
the month. It may be sown in a sced-bed, 
and the young onions transplanted when 
large enough to the permanent bed. Dig 
the soil well, drain well, and manure well, 
that isif the soil is not rich enough to grow 
onions without manure. Make the soil on 
surface of bed quite fine if the seed is to be 
sown where the onions are to grow. Sow 
the seed thick and broadcast if you desire to 
raise small onions, say for pickling, &e. 
If large ones are required, sow thinly in 
drills, and when the young onions come up 
and have grown to a few inches in height, 
thin them out well. Should there be any 
vacant spaces in the rows, some of the 
thinned-out onions can be planted in the 
gaps. 

Lettuce——Sow sced 
seedlings, 

Parsley.—This necessary herb should be 
in every garden. A little seed! may be 
sown if plants are required. 

Parsnip.—Sow a little seed in drills, The 
ground should be dug deep for this vege- 
table if good roots are required. 

Peas.—May be sown from time to time 
as required. 

Radish.—Sow a little seed occasionally 
in well-prepared small beds. Use well- 
rotted dung, and endeavor to grow the 
plants as quickly as possible, and use them 
whilst they are young and tender. 

Mustard and Cress—Sow a little seed 
occasionally. 

Seakale—This is a vegetable but seldom 
grown, probably because it takes a little 
more trouble to manage than other vege- 
tables. Its botanical name is Crambe mari- 
tima. It must.not be confounded with 
borecole or kale, which belongs to quite 
another family. The seakale succeeds best 
in heavy soil, thoroughly well manured, 
and dug or trenched 2 ft. deep. At the 
presont time of year the seakale. plants are, 
or should be, ready for planting—that is, 
when they are bare of leaves. Plant so 
that the tops of the kales are just about 


and transplant 
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2. in. below the surface when they are cover- 
ed up. The plants start growing in the 
spring, and they should be encouraged to 
grow ag much, as possible by applications of 
good liquid manure throughout the growing 
season. In the autumn the leaves will die 
away, and tha plants will remain dormant 
during the winter. larly in spring, be- 
fore the shoots start from the crowns of the 
plants, large “kale pots,” cr large flower 
pots, one for cach plant, should be placed 
over the plants, and over the pots dead 
leaved or something of that kind should be 
heaped. This becomes a sort of hotbed, 
and the leaves begin to grow, and if the 
light is kept quite away from them, they 
are quite white, and as tender as possible. 
Whien large enough, the blanched leaves 
can be removed for use, leaving a few 
around the crowns for use of the plants 
after the pots are removed. When well 
grown and quite blanched, the leaves, when 
cooked, make a most delicious vegetable. 
Should the crowns of the plants, after they 
start into growth when the pots are re- 
moved, develop a good many shoots or buds, 
remove all but one, and let this grow. Next 
season treat the plants in the same manner 
ag before. All this seems a deal of bother, 
and it is not easy to describe in writing ; 
but in point of fact, the work is as simple 
ag possible, and may be managed very 
well by any one who likes to make a trial. 
Spinach.—A. little seed may be sown of 
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this good vegetable, which is well worth the 
growing. 

Shallots —Plant out a few cloves in well- 
prepared soil, with fine surface. Just press 


-the cloves down into the soil. 


Herbs.—Sow some seed, in order to raise 
some of these useful plants, which are in- 
dispensable for the kitchen. 

{—Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W. 

One division of a well-laid-out vegetable 
garden is devoted to perennial rovis. 
These comprise five kinds—asparagus, sca- 
kale, globe artichokes, rhubarb, and horse- 
radish. The three first succeed well on the 
plains, and all require the same general 
treatment. To prepare the ground a rather 
large quantity of decayed stable manuie 
should be spread, and the whole trenched 
to a depth of 2 ft. For globe artichokes and 
seakale the holes are made 9 in. deep, and 
the roots put in with their crowns level 
with the surfaca of the ground. The roots 
should be 2 ft. apart from centre to centre 
of the crowns, with the same distance be- 
tween the rows. After planting the rows 
should be mulched, or, what is better, the 
whole surface of the beds should be given 
a coat of half-decayed stable dung. Aspa- 
ragus ground may be prepared in the same 
way, and when the plants are ready to put 
in, trenches 9 in. wide are opened the 
length of the beds. In these the roots are 
laid flat, about a foot apart from crown to 
crown. The rows should be 2 ft. apart, 
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measuring from the centre of the rows. 
After planting, a good sprinkling of salt 
should be thrown over the bed, and then 
a heavy coat of well-decayed stable manure 
laid over the surface. A bed measuring 2 
rods will amply supply a large family dur- 
ing the asparagus season. Hstablished beds 
of asparagus should during the month 
be cleared of stalkg and weeds, dressed with 
short decayed stable manure, well forked 
over, and coated, with either wood or coal 
ashes. The ashes prevent the soil from 
adhering to the sticks when they are being 
_ cut for use, and also render it much. easier 
to hoe and weed the beds in the spring. 
Established beds of seakale should be man- 
ured and forked over at once, and pots cr 
boxes placed over the crowns ready for 
forcing. To have a supply of this vege- 
table over a long period a start to force 
it should be made at once, dividing the 
bed, if large enough, into six parts, one 
part to be covered every fortnight. As 
soon ad each part is cut the manure and 
pets should be removed to expose the 
crowns and allow them to regain their 
strength. As soon as the boxes or pots are 
placed on the crowns they must be covered 
with long stable litter to exclude light and 
to supply, by fermentation, just sufficient 
heat to cause a rapid growth. Rhubarb 
may be forced in the same mamner,“and is — 
then considered to be much superior in 
flavor to any that grows in a natural way. 


m, CANNER. SeNS| NURSERYMEN 


Have for thirty years ‘argely exported both Plants 
and Seeds to all parts of Australia and New Zealand 
with success never before achieved, and have the 


Largest and Best Stocks 


of everything for the Garden in Europe, and would 


i 


SEND FOR OUR 


NURSERY TRADE LIST, 


Quoting prices for all Sorts of young stuff, such as—Fruiti Tree Stocks, 
and 2 years, Small Conifers, 1 to 4 years. Ornamental ‘Trees and Shrubs 
1¢)3 years. Roses, 800 sorts, Fruit ‘'rees, 1,200 old and new sorts. New 


Shrubs and Trees, &c. 


be glad to send Catalogues and io correspond 


AND 


_ Yorketown, outh Australia, 6th february, 1903. 
You will be pleased to learn the Pelargoniums reached 


me in splendid condition. 


‘hey are all coming on 


splendidly; and will make a brilliant show during our 
next spring.. The Lily bulbs also reached nie afew 
days ago, and have been planted. I now send youa 


further order. 


i. H. Marrirws. 


Trade Mark: ‘‘Come and See.” 


ees we 


SWANLEY, KENT, | 
England. 


D. DAUYESSH’S 


ee 


TRANSON BROTHERS 


Nurseries United 
in) 1901} 


healt 


BARBIEN& Co., 


SUCCESSORS, 


ORLEANS, FRANCE. 


Plants are carefully packed, and those we jearly send to the Cape 
Colony, Australia, Tasmania, South America, &c, have always arrived in 
goodorder and given satisfaction. rrp 2 
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250,000 ROOTED CUTTINGS — 


GARNATIONS 


/ NOW READY. 


All orders filled full and prompt. . 
Per doz. Per 100 “Per 1009 
Cents Dollars Dollars 


Alba, big white... tS Mette. 40) 72150 
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12 doliArs per 100, 100 dollars per 1,000, 
250 at 1,000 rate. 
YO BE DISSEMINATED 1906. 


s fe ‘ . la 1 @ 
H [ EK R L ! A y V f A true and brilliant scarlet is what is demanded. 
. ay A [aay Aa AB See VICTORY and be convinced that it is the 
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eth ahi Ske 


freest blooming Carnation in existence. Never 
off crop. Has grand stem and does not burst. 
No grass, every sboot comes to flower. ‘The best 


are CcoO., shipper and keeper ever introduced. Has demon- ‘ : pace aa 
strated these qualities at St. Louis, Chicago, Cueen Louise, Whito 2.5 200-120. 10 

Boston, and New York Flower Shows, where | Flora Hil), white Ph se 20. ire 2 (Da S11 

Certificates of Merit were awarded. - Wolcott, white ... wa 20 Le? Come LU 

Norway, whito ... a A att) 


5 1 40 12 50 


Prosperity, fancy EL 2 
Lawson, pink .., fat, Ceo wad re 12850 


A bread and butter Carnation in every sense of 
TAILORS the word. : 
: ort See VICTORY grow before you buy. Do not 


lose the present opportunity for ‘securing the 


— first stock, The Marquis, pink 20 1,20 10 
Cc LOT rH | E RS sme : Genevievy Lord. pink ... 20 120 10 
Pldkeyour orders for rooted cuttings of Mrs, Joost. pink <n 20 120 10 
White Lawson =2 «. 6dols per 100 | G. H. Crane, scarlet ooh Ogu e200 BeeLU: 
MAT TH RS ELS Te Maite ah re 6 ss America, scarlet er ee20 nl 20't, 10 
7) || URES, Sa i eieng 2 Potter Palmer, scarlet... 20 120 10 
; Prosperity a ree ey ‘ Harlowarden, crimson ... 25 1 40 12 50 
The Belle 4s ass! ceo Ai) Gta Aaa moe tas 
oe ; Lady Bountiful “et C76 be en, Gomez, crimson «5 2 4 
Harry Fenn ... ts Heer Path ae Eldorado, yellow a9 Babe LO 
Goethe, light pink a3 o. 2.50 Armazindy, var, Ane AR de ow) 
Outfitters. Genevieve Lard cep bis cea 6 at dozen rates, 25 at 100 rates, 250 at 1000 
Manley ed: ath an i Pres pate Caatt 
Maceo ed seer te If not satisfactory on arrival, return at once and 


money will be refunded promptly. 
We prepay express charges at above prices, 


Cervera, variegated ~ 
Lawson 


q 6 Hi i ndiley St. Vive per cent discount for cash with orders. Send 
) your ordeis early. 


Guttman & Weber. 


Address all correspondence to 31 t, N. VER Mil LION ST., 
52 West 29th St., New Vork City, Damwille, Wil. 


HENRY SEWELL, 


Seedsman, Nurseryman, and Florist. 
IZ 1 ats, 


Adiantum gloriosum—A magnificent new. Maidenhair Fern of very, pleasing appearance, 
producing tronds from 2 to 8 feet in length by about 1 foot broad. Pale olive green, tipped 
when young pale pink. In a young state the planis are more spreading than Adiantum 
elegans and the pinnw larger. ‘The plants furnish much better than that variety, making it 
an invaluable plant for market growers. When grown into fpecimens it makes one of the 
finest of exhibition ferns, and for furnishing cut sprays it has no equal among the Maidenhair 
Ferns. Itis of quick, easy growth and very attractive, and should be in every collection of 
greenhouse ferns. 5s. each. 

Adiantum nebulosum—A most elegant Fern. with very light and graceful fronds. ‘The 
multiplicity cf minute pinules and the almost invisible ramifications of the rachis impart to 
the plant a peculiarly charming appearance. ‘he texture of the fronds, which are about 
1 foot long, and 8 to 9 inches across, is thin and very fragile. ‘The color is very pelo olive 
green. 3s. 6d. each. 


Wew Petumias. 


reer + 


REMEMBER THIS. 


4 ———— 
' |Blue Queen-—Lavender blue, nearest approach to blue yet sent out; flowers large, double, and 
@) I b's See nicely fringed, 2s. each, 
ne neh of Picture Squire Dutton—This I consider one of the very finest double Petunias it has been my good fortune 
nea to raise. ‘The plants are dwarf and compact, and the flowers very large and full, maguificently 
t fringed, and of a new shade of color, rosy peach, tinged violet amaranth ; quite a gom among 
Petunias. 2s. 6d. each. 
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is worth a Yard of| BEEHIVE CORNER, ADELAIDE. 
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Contributors. 
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OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 


By J. Cronin. 


Where land has been prepared for the 
reception, of deciduous trees and shrubs the 
work of planting should be performed as 
speedily as possible if the weather condi- 
tions are suitable. It is better to plant 


“as soon as the leaves have fallen, and be- 


fore the ground becomes cold and sat- 


urated with winter rains, as the roots soon 


begin to grow if the soil is fairly warm, and 
the “puddling” attendant on planting in 
wet soil is avoided. Theo soil. should in 
all cases be firmly trodden, to ensure an 
even distribution of water; if this is not 
done the moisture is likely to soak around 
and underneath the plant, without moist- 
ening the “ball” of earth surrounding the 
roots. It is not at all unusual to see a 
plant suffering from want of water, while 
the soil around it is almost saturated. 
When removing deciduous plants or trees, 
care should be taken to ayoid damaging 
the roots, although it is not necessary to 
retain a “ball” of soil with such plants. In 
the case of large specimens, a trench should 
be dug at some distance from the stem of 


tha tree, sufficiently so to avoid cutting any 


of the principal roots, and deeply enough. 
to enable the operator to “mine” under- 
neath the main roots. The soil may then 
pe “combed” away with a fork: or pick 
until sufficient has been removed to enable 
the plant to be shifted to its new quarters, 
where it should be planted at about the 
same depth ag hitherto, the roots carefully 


arranged at the depth and position they | 
_ originally occupied, the soil firmly packed 


‘the combing. 


around and over the roots, making again as 
near ag possible the original “ball” before 
‘Any roots damaged should 
be cut back to a sound, undamaged part. 
In the case of evergreen shrubs or trees, - 
a deal of the soil may be removed in the — 
same way; but not nearly as much as in 
deciduous trees when dormant, when. the 
whole of the soil may be shaken off with- 
out much risk, The roots should not be 
unduly exposed to drying influences, and 
a thorough watering should be applied 
when the planting is finished. In the case 
of Cordyline Australis and other plants, av 
fleshy tap root will be found below the 
lateral system of roots. This must not be 
broken or injured, or the plant will surely 
die. nie 
Drainage is generally necessary, and 
more especially where large plants have — 
been removed, as fairly deep holes must be 


provided for their reception, and if the = 


drainage is not thorough and of a depth 


sufficient’to drain the hole made, the soilis 
‘sure to become sour and cause the death 


of the plant. S' 
The Chinese magnolias are handsome 
deciduous flowering plants, very effective _ 


in spring. One of the features of the Mel- 


bourne Botanical Gardens is a group. of 


these plants, and each year in September 


the gardens are specially visited by hun- 


dreds of people, particularly to see the — Fi 


magnolias, whlch are well worthy! of a 


visit. Of those procurable in our nur- * 
‘series, M. conspicua, 


Lennei, purpurea, 
obovata, superba, and stellata are the best. 


-Stellata is a beautiful dwarf-growing white- poled 
flowered species, worthy of a place in any ae. 
garden. The tulip-tree, Liriodendron  _ 


tulipiferum, is another of the same order 
worthy of cultivation in large. gardens, 
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Large-growing trees should never be 
planted in small gardens, 1.c., of less than 
an acre in extent. One frequently sees 
fine specimens of Pinus insignis and other 
pines, Moreton Bay fig, Norfolk Island 
pine, and other trees, including the ubi- 
quitous pepper tree (Schinus) in gardens 
not a tenth of an acre in extent. The re- 
sult is, of course, that nothing else which 
will satisfy any gardening taste will grow 
in the place, and. eventually all effort to 
grow plants is abandoned. These large 
trees are in many places necessary as break- 
winds, but should be well away from the 
flower garden. Coniferous trees-that are 
suitable for gardens of moderate size are: 
Retinospora plumosa, Cupressus Lawson- 
iana aurea, Abies alba, and nigra, Picea 
Fraserii, and the handsome dwarf, or, 
rather, slow-growing, parasol fir, Sciado- 
pitys verticillata. The Japanese Persim- 
mon ig a deciduous shrub or small tree, 
that should be. more extensively planted 
in garden borders. 
varieties varying somewhat in habit, and 
in size and shape of fruit. In most districts 
they. color beautifully before losing their 
foliage in autumn, after which. the golden 
colored fruits are very showy. They are 
becoming better known as a delicious fruit 
when properly ripe. 

Summer-flowering, herbaceous plants 
may be divided and replanted. The im- 
proved Shasta daisies are very fine, and, 
being dwarf, are suitable for narrow bor- 
ders. 

Sweet peas are among the most showy 
and useful of annuals. They require a 
deep well-manured soil to give best results, 
_ and should be sown early that the plants 
may be strong and vigorous before com- 
mencing to bloom. To have them in 
flower for a long period, seed may be sown 
several times, from June till August. 
They should be trained on a trellis or wire 
support. The “cupid” sweet peas are a 
dwarf-growing type, and are suitable for 
borders or small beds. 

Chrysanthemums should be divided and 
the divisions planted out in unmanured 
soil to grow till spring. Where large 
flowers are desired the ground should be 
prepared now by digging in a liberal coat 
of good manure. The beds should be al- 
lowed to remain rough and high’ to tho- 
roughly sweeten the soil during the winter 
months, and later should be again well 
turned, and the soil and manure mixed to- 


gether.—“Agricultural Journal of Vic- 


-toria.” 
FLOWERS. 

Except in very cold places deciduous or- 
namental plants may be planted about the 
garden. This is a good time for a general 
ceverhaul useless plants should be taken 
out to be replaced by something better. 
Gardens are sometimes quite spoiled with 


There are a number of. 


half-dead plants or by overgrown trees and 
shrubs. Clean away all rubbish apply al 


good dressing of rotted farmyard manure, 


dig it in well and make ready for planting, 
either during the month or at any time 
until change of season. 

The most generally preferred flower, and 
in most people’s estimation the best, is 
the Rose, the universal favorite. Hveryone 
with a garden should endeavor to make a 
good collection, and after planting look 
after the plants. Roses may be planted 
during the month or later still, but it 
would be as well to get the work of plant- 
ing finished without delay. One of the 
prettiest of roses, pretty in all its forms 
from bud to the falling away of the petals, 
is Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, which is well 
worth growing. There is a climbing 
variety which may be even better to grow 
in some gardens. The flowers are the 
game as the other. Madame Caroline 
Testout is a beautiful rose algo well worth 


having. This bears large globular pink 
flowers. Mildred Grant, Madame Abel 
Chatenay, Climbing Niphetos, Papa Gon- 
tier, Madame Jules Grolez, The Bride, 
Maman Cochet, Marechal. Niel, The 
Meteor, Madame MHippolyte Jamain, 


Catherine Mermet, Bent Cant, Frau Karl 
Druschki (one of the most beautiful white 
roses in existence), Ernest Metz, Clara 
Watson, and Liberty, are all worth hav- 


ing; but there are hundreds of 
other good ones to _ select from. 
I have fust planted out for trial 


(but my soil is of the most wretched 
description) many of the long-named new 
varieties which are said to be excellent. 
Some of these are: Oberhofgartner Terks, 
Frau Lila Rautenstrauch, Gustave Gun- 
nerwald, Grosserhzog von Oldenburg, &c. 
If the flowers turn out to be as marvellous 
as the names, I will make a record of them 
for general information. 


THE ROSE BORDER. 
By C. : 


- The season has now come when we must 
see about renovating our beds and flower 
borders, removing those plants and shrubs 
which we no longer desire, and planting 
fresh ones in their places. The first claim 
on our attention is the “queen of flowers,” 
the rose. Of all floral embellishments of 
the garden. the rose reigns supreme in all 
parts of the civilised world. So universal 
is it, that it may be found growing in one 
form or another in nearly every garden 
whether belonging to palace or cottage. 
Rose-growing to be successful must be 
taken up in earnest, no half-hearted rose- 
grower ever arrived at excellence; but 
often blame his failures to the soil, situa- 
tion, or nurseryman, when all the time it 
is his own fault. The real lover of roses 
will discover a charm that will increase as 
time goes on, “and every successive season 
will present new beauties and supply ad- 
ditional delights as their sweet fragrance 
perfumes the air.” 
~ Roses that have not done well should be 
replaced by others more suitable. They 


are better when grown by themselves in 
specially prepared beds, but this is not al- 
ways posstble, so we have to make the best 
of the situation. They like abundance - 
of light and air, yet need to be sheltered 
from strong boisterous cold wind. Though, 
roses will grow in almost any soil, the most 
suitable is a deep rich and rather heavy 
loam. Sandy soils may be made suitable 
by adding clayey soil to it, and stiff heavy 
soils rendered open by adding such mate- 
rial as wood ashes, soot, leaf-soil, and tho- 
roughly decayed stable manure. Tea and 
Noisette roses do better on light soil made 
up by adding heavy soils. Good drainage 
is necessary. Experience has proved that 
it is better to put most of the manure on, 
as periodical mulching and dig it in after- 
wards, than put it in the bottom of the — 
trench. Before planting, all bruised root 
should be removed by means of a sharp 
knife. If it is necessary to plant them — 
near trees or big shrubs the roots of these 
should be cut some distance away. The 
chief item of work among roses at this 
season of the year is pruning. Much dif- 
ference of opinion exists among the ex- 
perts as to the time and manner in which 
different varieties of roses should be prun- 
ed. The sorts, situation, and climate 
have a lot to do with it. The old method 
of pruning everything hard back needs to 
be modified owing to the large number of 
varieties of roses now grown. Yor in- 
stance, we have a class called hybrid per- 
petual, produced by crossing and recross- 
ing of Damask provence and French roses 
with others; these flower mostly in spring. 
They are not comparable in profusion and 
continuous blooming to the hybrid teas, 
but in their flowering season are well able 
to hold their own. The tea scented or 
monthly roses have sprung from rosa in- 
dica as the result of various crossings; 
Noisettes from indica and moschata. Teas 
and Noisettes crossed with H.P. have pro-. 
duced hybrid teas; these are now univer- 
sally planted because of their beauty and 
usefulness, having proved themselves the 
most serviceable of all, though they lack 
the rich colors and good form and frag- 
rance of the hybrid perpetual class. The 
mode and extent of pruning depends lar- 
gely on the class to which the rose belongs 
and the climate. Varieties producing 
growth from one to twelve feet in length 
cannot all be pruned the same. Varieties 
of the H.P. class of robust growth with 
large buds do not need such severe cutting, 
or they will make wood at the expense 
of, the flower ; but if only decorative flowers 
are wanted, the canes may be tied down to 
stakes, when they will produce an extra 
quantity of blooms. The canes may be 
cut away after flowering, sorts with short 
twiggy shoots and small buds may be cut 
harder. It must be remembered that 
blooms come only from new, well-ripened 
wood of the previous year’s growth, all old 
and exhausted wood should be cut out as 
well as soft unripened shoots. Bourbons, 
such as Sou. de la Malmaison, should be 
cut as soon as they have done flowering. 
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Teas may be treated thesame way asbow- = HALF-HARDY CLIMBERS. 


bons, having only their thin branches 
tipped. ° Hybrid ‘teas as a rule do not re- 
quiré close pruning, but those of the Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam -kind “may be pruned 
back’ harder. 


removed, as weak shoots only produce 
weaker ones. Liven cold distriets need not 
be without their roses, flor many sorts 
will ke found to do well, such as W. A. 
Richardson, Reine Marie, Héhriette, and 
others, especially H.P. 

In frosty districts Hybrid perpetuals and 
Bourbons may be pruned early, while teas 
and. Noisette, China, Banksia, and’ others 
of more tender constitution should be left 
till all likelihood of frost is over. To 


bend down the wood checks the growth, 


to turn upright strengthens it, to remove 
some leaves lessens the vigor. Two roses 
pruned at different times will not flower 
at the same time. It is possible to re- 
tard or advance the flowering of roses by 
means of pruning or pinching at certain 
times of the year. A. succession of blooms 
may be had early by bending down the 
wood fairly early by pruning long, late 
when cut short.—‘‘The Australian Agricul- 
turist.” 
GROWING FREESIA. 

About the care of the bulbs after the 
flowers are cut, I save all my own bulbs. 
The stock I have has been grown by me 
for twenty-two years. In all that time I 
have never purchased any fresh stock, for 
the good reason that there is not any to 
compare in quality to mine, which every 
one can testify to who has seen my flowers ; 
exploding the theory that it doesn’t pay to 
save ‘your own bulbs. After the bulbs are 
done blooming the foliage is cut off; about 
2 in. above the earth, and the bulbs are 
ripened off by gradually withholding the 
water if the bench roomiisn’t needed. But 
if the room is needed, T lift the bulbs out 
_ with as much earth as possible, using a 
trowel, and put them under the bench to 
ripen off, which answers just ag well as leav- 
ing them on the bench, only it is a little 
more trouble. Then on wet days they are 
picked out of the soil and put in flats, or 
boxes, until all are done. ‘They are then 
sifted through sieves of different size mesh! 
to sort the bulbs into sizes. TI save all 
my bulbs, both large and small. The large 
ones are sold and the small onés I plant. 
Those of the large ones left unsold are also 
planted. The small ones I plant in rows, 
2 in. apart, and 1 in. between the bulbs in 
the rows. These bulbs are about the size 
of dried wax beans, and as small as peas. 
From these I cut fine flowers. The only 
difference is that they are shorter in. the 
stem than those produced from large bulbs. 
I wouldn’t think of planting bulbs so small 
of the ordinary freesia, nor would I advise 
any one else to do so.—R. Fiscurr, Great 
Neck, L.I, 


No overcrowding of shoots - 
slisuld be allowed, and all weakly growth 


‘There is always room to ‘be found among 
the hardy permanent wall plants for a few 


‘of the above class, and some of them are 


content with so comparatively little space 
as to cause no inconvenience whatever to 
them. In fact,'a few of the slender an- 
nuals, as Mina lobata and Mina coccinea, 
would do planted at the foot of a spring- 
flowering plant, such as Cydonia japonica, 
and allowed to ramble over it at will, thus 
forming an’ embellishment after its own 
blossoms have perished. Mina coccinea 1s 
of less rampant growth than M. lobata, and 
would suit the purpose admirably. True, 
its flowers are of short duration, but they 
succeed one another so quickly that there 
is: always a fair sprinkling seen on the 
plant. : ; 
A plant of sterling worth for a trellis is 

Manettia luteo-rubra (bicolor). ‘It hails 

from Brazil, and is often classed as ai hot- 

house climber, but if cuttings are rooted in 

the fall, and taken care of during winter, 

then, when all danger of frost is over, are 

planted out, they will do better than when 

grown under glass, where thrips and red 

spider attack it freely. The flowers, which 

are urn-shaped, are of a vivid scarlet and 

yellow, a very conspicuous combination of 

color. They are borne freely in the axils 

of the leaves. 

Another Brazilian plant more often seen 
as a roof or pillar climber in a warm con- 
servatory than in the open air as a summer 
trellis plant, is Stigmaphyllon ciliatum. Its 
blossoms are borne in panicles of clear yel- 
low flowers, slightly fimbriated; and so: 
stro.gly does it bear resemblance to the 
flowers of Oncidium varicosum: as to merit 
the name of “orchid vine.’ The writer, 
when visiting the nursery of Henry A. 
Dreer, Riverton, N.J., last summer, was 
agreeably surprised to see this most inte- 
resting plant outside, and flowering nicely. 

Two meritorious plants of Australian 
origin are Sollya heterophylla and Hibber- 
tia dentata; the former often called the 
blue-bell creeper, on account of its droop- 
ing blue flowers. The latter has foliage 
of a deep bronze color, with large poten- 
tilla-like flowers of bright yellow. Both 
are evergreen, and well woithy of a trial. 
A little peat or leaf soil should be added to 
the soil when planting. 

A slender but quick-growing trellis plant 
is Rhodochiton volubile, from Mexico. It 
bears very singular flowers in great num- 
bers. The calyx is of a blood-red color, 
while the corolla is nearly black. This 
plant is easily raised fromi seed every year,* 
and requires much’ the same treatment as 
its near relative, Maudandy scandens. 

One cannot omit to mention two at least 
of the Tropeolums, for who that has seen 
that lovely Chilian plant, T. speciosum, in 
bloom, will soon forget it? The brilliant 
scarlet flowers show up most effectively 
against its green foliage. It is not particu- 
lar with regard to aspect, providing it is 
planted in a cool, moist soil. Tropezolum 
canariense will prove itself a worthy com- 


panion for the last-named, with its many 
pretty little yellow flowers.: 

‘Perhaps it is needless to say that all the 
foregoing plants should be pot grown, so, 
that they may, receive mo check when 
planted out at the earliest opportunity — 
Enwin' Marrurews, in the . “Florists’ 
Exchange.” 


PRIMULAS. 

Points of importanée’in the culture of 
all primulas are a good’ drainage in seed 
pans and pots, an abundance of pure air, 
and timely ventilation and the’ use of a 
sweet, sandy, very porous, non-baking soil. 
Good ‘primulas cannot be grown in a loam 
that has a tendeney to bake, to form a 
solid mass every time it becomes a little 
dry. A good sandy compost, partly de- 
composed sod and some gritty leaf mould. 
in equal parts make a good mixture for 
primulas, nice for ‘the seeds and fit for 
the plants in‘pots. The seeds should be 
covered but lightly, preferably with finely 
sifted moss. As soon as the plantlets can 
be handled; when two or three true leaves 
have been made, a transplanting into trays 
becomes necessary. In the case of young 
primulas, a’potting up of the plants at 
this stage does not offer the advantages 
that a pricking off would. Even. another 
transplanting ‘after this, as soon as the 
plants appear crowded, into boxes, instead 
of pots, will render their treatment easier 
and will give greater assurance of entire 
success. Then when they have reached a 
size requiring a 3-in. pot, it is time enough 
to begin pot culture. In potting primu- 
las, especially the Chinese, some extra care 
should be exercised to set the plants deep 
enough to keep them from listing to one 
side or falling over when sprinkled. The 
very flexible neck of the plant, unable to 
carry the heavy crown in an erect posi- 
tion, should be under ground, but only 
deep enough to secure firmness, and not too 
deep, which would cause the crown to de- 
cay. During the summer primulas fare best 
in a frame out of doors, where, in the mat- 
ter of watering, shading, and ventilation, 
they are least liable to suffer from ex- 
tremes in these essentials. In’the fall they 
should be kept there and out of the green- 
house as long as ever the weather allows, a 
cold frame with close-fitting sashes being 
at that time a much better place for them 
than a steam-heated greenhouse. 


PROPAGATING DAPHNE 
~CNEORUM. 

The hardiness of the Daphne cneorum, 
together with its half-prostrate growth 
and lovely, sweet-scented, rose-colored 
flowers, or rose in the bud and pink when. 
expanded, have made it a plant much used 
for the bordering of beds of larger growing 
shrubs, such as rhododendrons, azaleas, and 
kalmais. The flowers come in early spring, 
and for sweet odor can hardly be excelled. 
This daphne delights in a light, sandy soil. 
Tn fact, it may be all sand for planting in, 
if a good mulching of manure be placed © 
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over the face of the sand: In'this sand the 
plants will root freely, and if they be set 
deep ‘enough, roots will be made by the 
buried branches, and-in this way propaga- 
tion is easy. Another method of propa- 
gation is by grafting, using the D. meze- 
reum as a stock. ~The plants: unite weil 
and D. cneorum grows well on it. The 
grafting is often done in winter indoors, 
but may be done at other time, as conve- 
nient. Still another way is by cuttings, 
rooted in a greenhouse, using half-ripened 
wood for the purpose. As a pot plant, 
kept in a cold frame all winter and brought 
to heat early in spring. 


PROPAGATING MAGNOLITAS. 


In the line of magnolias there is no bet- 
ter way than layering. Budding, graft- 
ing, and other methods are employed to 
some extent, but the old way of layering 
is the most solid of all. This is the time 
to cut back almost to the ground the stocks 
desired for layering purposes. Take some 
real heavy plants and cut them back to 
but a few eyes above the ground. This 
will cause the growth of strong young 
shoots, which are.just the sort needed for 
layering. The work should be done as soon 
as the shoots are of length enough to per- 
mit of it. . If put down early they will 
be nicely rooted by fall, but should not 
be cut off from the parent plants before 
spring. Old hands at. propagating aver 
that but little is lost by allowing the layers 
to remain undisturbed for two years. In 
this way, too, the old plants are permitted 
to have a year’s rest from layering, 
strengthening them, as the cutting down 
and layering the same plants year after 
year weakens them. This will lead propa- 
gators to have two sets of plants for layer- 
ing, working one set one year, the other 
. the next, which is much the better plan. 

When propagating keep in mind the 
desirability of Magnolia Lennei. All the 
early flowering sorts, led by M. Soulan- 
geana, are good sellers, but a more than 
good one is M. Lennei, and for these rea- 
sons: It is one which bears very large, 
cup-shaped, purplish-red flowers, dif- 
fering from all others in the color and form 
of flower, when it flowers fully ten days 
later than the other early flowering ones, 
bringing up the end of the season, and 
always escaping the late frosts, which so 
often catch the very early sorts. I do not 
remember that M. Lennei was ever caught 


by frost, though the earlier oaes often aro. 


TRUMPET VINES AS SHRUBS. 


As a vine the trumpet vine is well 
known, and when in the height of its 
flowering, in late summer, a well-developed 
specimen of it is a glorious Sight. For the 
covering of old trees, rough walls, and) like 
objects, it is most useful. For the walls of 
dwellings it is not so well fitted, being of a, 
too sturdy nature to harmonise well with 
surroundings. 
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The use of this vine to form a shrub is 
not often made; at least, not as often as 
it should be. When seen in such a shape 
it is interesting and beautiful. The large 
trumpet-shaped flowers are in display for 
many weeks. The flowers are in clusters, 
and one of a bunch succeeds another; and 
as every vigorous shoot will have a bunch 
of flowers at its end, the display is very 
fine. — x 

The commonest trumpet vine is Bignonia 
radicans. This is our wild one, native of 
the Middle States, and the one usually seen 
in collections. But there are varieties of 
it, some with flowers darker red than the 
type; and, recently, an entirely different 
one—a yellow-flowered variety—has ap- 
peared in cultivation. 

One of the showiest of all these bignonias 
is the Chinese species, B. grandiflora. This 
has flowers more yellow than our native 
one, B. radicans; the flower tube is 
shorter, while the mouth of the flower ex- 
pands more than the other. It seems to 
have found its way to Germantown very 
many years ago, judging by the very large 
vines of it to be seen here and there on 
walls. 

The Southern one, B. capreolata, is of an 
evergreen character and does not bear close 
resemblance to the others. It is, in fact, 
classed separately by botanists. They make 
it a true bignonia ; the others, our trumpet 
vines, are called tecoma. B. capreolata 
lives out in Germantown. Some years ago 
“Gardening” had an illustration of one in 
full flower, covering to the eaves the wall 
of a house there. The color of the flowers 
is a light orange. 

The way to make shrubs of bignonias is 
to stake a vine, using a stout stake and see- 
ing that it is maintained for some years, 
until the vine can support itself, when the 
“shrub” is formed. : 

Trumpet vines are increased from root 
cuttings and by grafting on pieces of root, 
Nurserymen do not like grafted plants for 
their own use, as it renders the mistake 
easy of propagating from roots which may 
not be those of the one it was thought to 
be. For setting out on private grounds 
it makes no difference.—Josupu MEEHAN. 


SHRUBS. 

Some of the finer varieties of flowering 
shrubs are, by grafting, worked on to the 
common sorts, but all lilacs and prunus, 
including the best varieties, as also the two 
ov three forms of Deutzia gracilis, grow wil- 
lingly and rapidly from cuttings. They are 
best propagated from semi-ripened wood 
in early fall, so that in. the following spring 
nice young plants are available for plant- 
ing outin the field. Here they will rapid- 
ly grow into size, if properly attended to 
as regards pruning, hoeing, watering, and 
sprinkling in hot, dry, and windy weather. 
Pruning, however, is the most important 
part. The first and occasionally also the 
second year a judicious stopping, more or 
less severe, all according to variety, is 
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necessary of shoots too forward and growth 
too rank. But at all times during the 
period of their nursery culture must weak, 
distorted, or straggling growth and super- 
fluous shoots be cut clean away or broken 
off smoothly. This latter, if wanted, may 
be used for propagating. To obtain a firm 
and small-sized! ball of rocts, desirable when 
putting up, root-pruning is resorted to. In 
early fall a sharp spade is used to cut away 
the straggling roots all around the plants 
within reasonable distance from their base. 
This should be done every fall, every suc- 
ceeding year cutting a circle a trifle farther 
away from the stem than the preceding 
season, and in their last year it is done a 
few weeks before they are dug up. The 
majority of those plants, recommended as 
most tractable under this culture, will, if 
carefully attended to, at the end of the 
third and many at the second year, be nice, 
well-formed bushes from 14 to 3 ft. high 
with from 12 to 20 strong shoots, profusely 
set with bloom buds. Only specimens of 
this description should be selected for fore- 
ing in pots. In April they are dug up, 
those of the desirable size and shape potted 
up at once, and all plunged in the frameg 
ready for them. These frames must be so 
constructed that in times of heavy rains 
raised sashes will keep the plants dry. A 
moderately moist soil or other material, in 
which the plants are plunged, will afford 
sufficient protection against a thorough 
drying out of the roots, which should be 
avoided at a time when, the wood is ripen- 
ing. Thoroughly ripened) wood assures 
success in forcing hardy shrubs. <A’ few 
snappy frosts will help to ripen.it, but when 
winter sets in for good, the frames should 
be covered and protected against a solid 
freezing up, which would render the re- 
moving of the plants to the greenhouse 
later on inconvenient and difficult, and 
would also cause a cracking and loss in 
pots. 

A. better and more satisfactory pot plant 
is invariably obtained if plants suitable for 
this purpose are potted either in the fall oy 
spring previous to time of forcing. This 
gives them an entire season, in the open. to 
become thoroughly established in the pots, 
The adoption of this plan becomes an ab- 
solute necessity if the plants are wanted 
for extra early forcing. If they are induced 
by a short period of greenhouse culture in 
early spring, to make and complete their 
season’s growth long before those outdoors 
would, fine material is secured for very 
early forcing the coming winter or fall, 
The soil in the field should be good, well 
enriched, and freely worked, while that for 
the benches and pots need not be of a kind 
planting is of greater importance. 
especially prepared; a firm potting and 


ETHERIZATION OF PLANTS. 

Dormant plants, otherwise fully prepar- 
ed and ready to be forced into bloom, if 
subjected to the action of ether directly 
before being placed into the forcing house, 
will expand their flowers sooner and with 
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greater certainty than plants of the same 
lot not so treated. This process, new and 
only sparingly tried by florists, promises to 
become a great help to those in search of 
methods that will hasten the production of 
flowers for the early winter months, and 
no doubt would prove highly remunerative 
if properly tucned to account. 
Etherization does not, to any appreciable 
degree, affect such plants as roses, azaleas, 
rhodedendrons, deutzia, spirea, viburnum 
or peonies—not sufficiently to justify the 
use of ether in connection with their cul- 
ture as a profitable measure. If, however, 


this seemingly drastic process is allowed’ 


to have fair and full play on lilaes, cydo- 
nias, plums, and cherries, it will easily 
he recognised as a long step forward in 
floticulture. It will cause these plants to 
open their flowers in less than half the 
usual time required. _ The most responsive 
sort of the lilacs are Syringa Mme. Le- 
moine and §. Charles X, and of plums, 
Prunus nana and P. japonica. 

It is absolutely necessary that plants 
set aside for etherization should be well 
established in their pots; and etherization 
does not in the least disqualify such plants 
for a similar course every year in. succes- 
sion. The iprocess is simple and does not 
involve any great amount of labor, skill, 
or expense, and any florist may test the 
‘merits of this promising new wrinkle for 
himself. 

Ona small scale, but giving fullest 
satisfaction, an experiment may be made in 
the fellowing manner: The plants are set 
close together ‘in an air-tight ordinary 
wooden box, we will say, one 3 ft. long, 
2 ft. wide, and 4 ft. high, or any tight 
box having a clear inside space of from, 20 
to 24 cubic ft. Between the pots and 
covering the same up to the base of the 
stems goes a layer of sand, which is to pro- 
tect the rcots from the gas. A small shelf 
or a stout wire-ring or bracket is fastened 
in the upper part of the box as high up as 
possible. On this is placed the dish or 
open vessel containing the liquid ether. 
For a box of the given dimensions close to 
7 oz. of commercial ether are required. 
After the ether is securely placed on said 
shelf or wire support, the box is quickly 
closed and made tight. This operation 
should be undertaken in a greenhouse, or 
shed, with a temperature of at least 55 de- 
grees. If much cooler a greater dose of 
ether will have to be given. The box re- 
mains closed for from 40 to 45 hours. In 
opening it on the second day it is safer 
to keep away lighted candle or lamp. The 
plants are now taken out, thoroughly 
sprinkled, and at once subjected to forcing. 
Any delay would diminish the effects of the 
ether. Treatment from now on is the 
same as that accorded other plants inf pro- 
cess of forcing. It is an interesting fact, 
worthy of note, that lilacs, which are has- 
tened most by etherization, are also of all 
hardy shrubs those most easily retarded 
by cold-storage treatment.—Frep. W. 
TimME. 


THE TAMARISK, 

As a seashore shrub the tamarisk is well 
known. ° 
ability to withstand salt-air and spray, but 
in the readiness with which it undergoes a 
good pruning. Cut.it as you will, it does 
not object, but sprouts afresh, and really 
seems to enjoy the pruning. This is why 
it is so often used as a boundary to 
giounds near the seashore, where, when 
pruned as it should be, it forms a pretty, 
graceful boundary line, which no other 
shrub could produce as well. Then, if one 
wants a small tree, and not a shrub, the 
tamarisk is accommodating. Cut it down, 
selecting a strong plant for the purpose. 
Several shoots will, perhaps, appear, which 
may be allowed to grow for a while, but 
should all be removed but the straightest 
and strongest. Remove the others gradu- 
ally, not allat once. The straight, central 
one left will make a tree. Watch it, that it 
makes an ascending growth, and the tree 
shape will follow in time. Nice ones, 10 
to 20 ft. high, are made in this way. 


PRUNING AND RAMMING TRANS- 
PLANTED STOCK. 


When extensive plantings are under- 
taken, it is almost impossible to have every 
tree or shrub set out properly pruned and 
firmed, and it is well worth while to have 
a man detailed to go over a block of freshly 
planted stock to attend to these two things. 
The first thing should be the firming of the 
soil, and this is done with a rammer. The 
soil is pounded down around the specimen 
until it is firm, when it may be considered 
the soil is in contact with the roots. In 
light, sandy soil there is no difficulty in 
getting the soil compacted; in fact, many 
advocate the use of sand for filling in about 
the roots of trees, knowing that it almost 
ensures their well-doing. The ramming 
of the soil should not be done in wet 
weather, but when the soil is dryish, for if 
rammed when wet the ground is apt to 
bake in hot weather. 


To be pruned when transplanted is some- 
thing almost every tree needs, and all can 
stand. Even those with good roots, which 
would grow without pruning, are none the 
worse for it, the strong growth pruning pro- 
motes well making up for what is lost by it. 
Therefore, a pretty close pruning should 
be given, keeping in view a good shape at 


the same time. 


Evergreens need care in pruning, for the 
reason that they will not break satisfac- 
torily from shoots from which all live foli- 
age has been cut alway. In the case of some 
pines and other evergreens, if every bit of 
foliage is cut away there will be fresh 
shoots from old wood, but when some 
branches are permitted to carry foliage 
and others are not, the latter ones will not 
break afresh, or but feebly. 


Its value lies not only in its - 


CARNATIONS. 


GROWING SEEDEINGS.~ — 


(Read by Gerorce.M.. Horus before 
Toronto Gardeners and Florists’ Club.) 


_I grow quite a few carnation and chry- 
santhemum seedlings every year; so far 
have met with some success, and hope to 
get higher up the ladder before I give up. 
I should like to see more growers take it 
up. We in Canada should be able to do 
something to hold our end up and bring 
out a variety that would be a credit. The 
raiser of seedlings must not be disappoint- 
ed at not getting anything good the first, 
the second, or even the third year, but after 
that he should have some success. In the 
first place, he must make a start and the 
plants raised the first year should be the 
foundation of the seedling stock. The color 
of the flower does not matter much proyid- 
ed the plants are strong, with stiff flower 
stems, and an upright growth, the flowers 
not very full in the petals and calyx non- 
bursting. Select the plants you mean to 
seed as above. Take the pollen from some 
healthy, strong-growing plants, never weak, 
puny ones. Nor is anything gained, I 
think, in getting all the new ones to work 
with, unless some new variety would give 
you. some advantage in vigor, also in size 
of blossom. But with good judgment in 
selecting your seedlings, it is better to work 
with them. 

In the dull days of winter it is not so easy 
to cross the flowers as during the warm, 
bright weather of early summer, as many 
varieties have no pollen anthers before they 
burst. The petals should not be cut off, 
and two days after the pollen can be 
put on the pistil, bringing it to the flower 
with a pair of small forceps. Do this about 
noon when, the sun is shining, and, if suc- 
cessful, by next day the flower will close ;. 
if not, repeat. After a few days pull out 
the dead petals. Some varieties will not 
seed, but the pollen from them, in nearly 
every case, is wonderfully effective.- 

Label your crosses and keep an account 
of them. When the seed pods show signs 
of bursting, gather and put each in a sepa- 
rate paper and keep in a tin box in. a cool, 
dry place till sowing time. The best time 
for sowing, I think, is February. The 
seedlings can be grown on in pots, or flats, 
and planted outside in May. 

Do not stop the seedlings. Let them 
flower ; and do not be afraid to pull out the 
bad flowers and the poor growers, and after 
planting inside you will have more to pull 


out. Out of five hundred you may end 
with twelve or less. Cross them again and 
sow. Select and housa as before, and pro- 


pagate any you think worth saving. | They 
may be good as seedlings, but when grown. 
from cuttings they may be far from good. 

o be continued. 


The O Orchard. 


OPERATIONS. FOR JULY. 


By James Lane, Harcourt. 


Planting operations will be the princi- 
pal, work of the month, the soil being now 


in the best’ condition for carryimg: out: this 


work. The distance to: plant: the trees 
will depend a good deal on the size. of the 
orchard: ;Inva x-small place, intended: prin- 
cipally for home use, 15 ft. apart.will be 
ample, while in a large orchard 20 ft. will 
be none too much. This gives plenty of 
room for working the orchard with horse 


labor. Be careful not to plant the trees too - 


deep, the same depth at’ which: they were 
growing in the nursery being a-safe guide 
to go by. 

SELECTION: OF VARIETIES. 

In the selection of the varieties of fruit 
to plant, consideration will have to be 
given tothe purpose for which they. are 
required. The supply of fruit now seems 
to haye overtaken local consumption, so 
that more attention will have to be given 
to those varieties that are suitable for ex- 
port. This will confine the choice in the 
case of apples to.those varieties which: re- 
alise the best prices in the markets of the 
world. Cleopatra, Jonathan, and Mun- 
roe’s Favorite are at present the leading 
kinds in Covent Garden market; while the 
same varieties bring the best price in the 
markets of Germany, Cleopatra especially 
being a great favorite with the Germans, 
from its beautiful golden yellow, and its 
sprightly juicy flavor. This variety has 
not been much grown in the districts 
around Melbourne, owing to its being af- 
fected with the scab; but I think it is wor- 
thy of further trial, especially as the Bor- 
deaux mixture has been found to be an 
effective remedy for fungus diseases. In 
the warmer districts of the State it is 
found to do well, and is not affected to 
any extent with the scab. It would do 
well, therefore, in districts where these 
varieties succeed, to (plant the greater por- 
tion of the orchard with them. Other good 
kinds are Rome Beauty, Esopus Spitzen- 
berg, Dumelow’s Seedling, and for later 
shipments, Sturmer Pippin and Newtown 
Pippin. In pears suitable for foreign 
markets, Winter Nelis, Josephine de Ma- 
lines, Vicar of Winkfield, and Beurre Clair- 
geau have so far carried well and realised 
the best prices. 

I now append a list of fruits, being the 
best to plant for home use or market, pur- 
poses : 

Apples —Williams’ Favorite, 
stein, Emperor Alexander, Jonathan, 
Reinette de Canada, London Pippin, 
Esopus Spitzenberg, Cleopatra, Munroe’s 
Favorite, Rome Beauty, Rymer, Stone 
Pippin. 

Pears.—Williams’ 
enne Boussoch, 


Graven- 


Bon Chretien, Doy- 
Buerre de Capiaumont, 
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Beurre Bosc, Beurre rece 
Anjou, Broompark, Josephine de Malines, 
Winter: Nelis. 

Plums—Early. Rivers, Early Orleans, 
Angelina..Burdett, Diamond, Washington,, 
Yellow, Magnum Bonum,,. Porid’s Seedling, 
Cole's Golden Drop. 

Apricots.—Oullins’ Early’ Peach, Royal, 


Hemskirk, ‘Mansfield-Seedhing, Moorpark; 
Dundonald. 

Cherries.—Early ;Purple, Guigne, Burg- 
doff's. Seedling, Twyford  Bigarreau, 
Eagle’s Seedling, Bedford Prolific, Flor- 
ence, St.. Margaret. ‘fl 


Peaches.—Briggs “Red May, Amsden’s 


June, Hale’s Early, Lady ‘Palmerston, 
Crimson: George, Royal George, Foster, 
Salway. 


Figs.— White, Genoa. 

Black .Currant.—Carter’s, Black C@ham- 
pion: 

~ Strawberries.—Edith, 
Trollope’s Victoria. 


La Marguerite, 


SOIL SURFACES IN THE 
CROAUHLELADASEN: “VALLEY. 


‘By C. Bocur fisdeawante 

Agriculturally considered, this region is 
not a valley, but.a. broad and indifferently 
drained.plain. The soil varies considerably, 
in. both depth and character, and is under- 
laid by strata more or less valuable in the 
way of providing food and drainage. 

WHat THE Som Rests On. 

In such a region, and especially when 
subjected to irrigation, what the soil rests 
on is often a more important factor than 
the soil itself. We repeat under drainage, 
because water which runs over land by 
surface fall, or which stagnates till it is 
absorbed into the atmosphere, sooner or 
later destoys the total principles of the soil 
and prevents plant growth. 

Tue Movement of WATER AND SOIL. 

Water to improve soil and preserve the 
growth of crops must pass more or less 
rapidly and laterally through the soil, 
therefore land which will absorb water 
several feet from a channel is more fertile 
and profitable than such ag absorbs 1t for 
-no more than, a few inches. Very porous 
soil over loose drainage material soon be- 
comes exhausted through! the finer proper- 
ties filtering down and being carried away 
in the drainage, thus we are brought face 
to face with several subjects all of vital 
interest to the cultivator of flat land. 

Tur Inertyess oF Fiat Lanp. 

In the first place, flat lands of any ex- 
tent accumulate least material on their 
surface; and, secondly, they are subject to 
the slowest processes of “weathering,” or 
the conversion of sub-material into true 
soil. High winds and fierce desiccating 
heat are the prime causes of flat lands 
gathering least on their surfaces, and. the 
lack of movement or exposure of the sub- 
soil effectively prevents its becoming 
weathered and improved. ; 

Flat land is for various reasons the most 
inert, and therefore the least generous. It 


drawn. off by the heated atmosphere. 
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can do little of itself, and calls for more. 
skill and industry in’ the way-of prepara- 
tion and cultivation than soil in any other 
situation. — 

‘The agriculturist who would secure the 
highest returns from flat areas must, there- 
fore, set himself the task of providing more 
movement, more air, a cooler summer sur- 
face, and a better under drainage system 
than, exists naturally, 

Bad ‘drainage either robg or clogs land, 
either of which is sufficient to render it 
unprofitable. Water moves in three 
directions and yields more or less according 
to. the course it, takes. It may spread 
laterally. as through a loose humic soil, it 
may-pass downwards as through a sandy 
surface material overlying a porous wash 
or.clay, or it may lie on a close non-porous 
clay or cement-like material until it Vis 
In 
practical agriculture the latter should 
never be admitted ;. soil moisture must and 
will escape, but no free water should lie 
on the surface for. more than a brief period. 
Should it do so we know that the land is 
distinctly unsuitable for irrigation, or that 
it has been badly laid out and surfaco 
formed. 

Tue Factors in Som Ferrrirrry. 

There are three factors in soil fertility 
—they are its.chemical composition; its 
physical. nature ; and its mechanical gona. 
tion. 

We will explain what these mean. The 
chemical composition of a soil means all 
it does or should hold in the way of food- 
stuffs which the selected crops require. The 
physical nature of soil means the size and 
arrangement of the soil grains, as, for ex- 
aR, sand may be fine or coarse; clay 

smooth or gritty; loam heavy or light : 
and then each or all of these may be in 
separate layers or blocks, or be equally 
blended throughout the entire mass. 

The mechanical condition. of soil means 
either its natural powers of movement or 
that which we miay secure by cultivation. 

Until comparatively recent times the 
chemist thought most of the chemical com- 
position of soil, whilst the experienced ag- 
riculturist paid most attention to its phy- 
sical nature and its mechanical condition. 

Now, however, we have demonstrated 
beyond doubt that the physical nature is 
of the highest importance. The other two 
are not to be thought lightly of, but the 
point is this: we may have a complete soil 
anywhere in the world, and yet obtain 
nothing from it unless the various elements 
are properly blended. 

The best soil is therefore that which is 
most mixed, and that which yields most 
is that which moves and changes oftenest, 
for there can be no mechanical movement 
without physical and chemical change, and - 
in this changing is plant food evolved and 
supplied. 

Now, what does this mean but a confir- 
mation of what hag been said already,, that 
flat land is the most inert. It cannot 
move of itself, and we hhave the hardest 
task to keep it moving. 


‘ 
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Tue Surrace Form APPROPRIATE TO TEE 

Som AND Position. 

Our first concern is therefore to improve 
the levels as far as possible, so as to ensure 
the necessary soil movement. Admit that 
water passing through soil ‘causes it to 
move and mix, and open drains or ditches 
are seen to be of great advantage. 

Wherever drainage is bad or soil flat, the 
head drains or ditches should be most fre- 
quent. And in making ditches one makes 
soil, since the material taken out can be 
employed in enriching weak spots or in 
filling bad hollows and soaks. 

PrLorrine For Irrigating Lucerne. 

To come to particulars, different crops 
eall for different methods of plotting, irri- 
gating, and draining. This article shall 
be confined to the wants of lucerne, or- 
chard, and vine land. 

None of these should be flooded, or, at 
most, it should be limited to lucerne pad- 
docks formed on loose, elevated sand, or 
where the under drainage is so perfect as to 
leave the surface free from water and a 
caking silt. By irrigating the flat, un- 
broken, surface, as at present, the soil is 


being robbed, compressed, stratified, and. 


hardened to the extent that drainage and 
the food supply becomes feebler from year 
to year. The soil is, in fact, hotter in 
summer through its increasing hardness, 
and colder in winter through its holding 
up water on its surface, or on a “pan” 
which is formed by infiltration. 

To improve existing lucerne land, it 
should be closely furrowed ; the stiffer the 
soil and worse the under drainage, the 
closer the furrows should run, thus they 
may be no more than six, though they may 
extend to twenty, feet apart. 

To ensure effective surface drainage and 


aeration by these furrows, ditches should - 


be opened on the lowest boundary lines, 
and, in the event of the paddock being 
large, one or more ditches should be made 
through it, It should be borne in mind 
that much more air is needed in irrigated 
soils than in those which go unirrigated, 
and that air can usually penetrate soil as 
far as the furrows and ditches descend into 
the earth; that is, if they are placed at 
close intervals. Silt, soil, and humic 


matter will always accumulate in the fur- . 


rows and ditches to such an extent as to 
break up or “weather” a great deal of the 
hard material below and about their lines. 
This material should be ploughed out an- 
nually, thus deepening the furrows and 
securing a top dressing for the crop. 
Complaints are common of lucerne 
dying out through the “boiling” it is sub- 


jected to by summer irrigation. This would - 


not be the case if the land were first laid 
out in’ a series of bold ridges and furrows, 
aided by the necessary ditches. In the stif- 
fer and worst drained lands of the ,Goul- 
burn Valley water will soak up through 
soil faster than it will soak into it; by 
which we may discern that we should pre- 
pare for the water to run in channels 
bounded by bold ridges, into which! the 
water can soak without overloading the 
soil or swamping the plant in any way. 
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Anothcr point of very great value arises 
here: the ridged surface is the coolest in 


_summer and warmest in winter. It is only 


during the middle of the day that the 
whole of the surface comes under the in- 
fluence of the sun’s rays; the air is cool 
and lees harsh when blowing over the ridg- 
ed land; no dust escapes compared with 
that which is swept from flat and exposed 
surfaces, since what is blown from the face 
of a ridge drops into the hollow beyond. 
In winter the bulk of the ground stands 
high and dry enough to promote growth, 
not only in abundance, but of a sweeter 
and more nutritive character than comes 
from flat land. View it as we will, we are 
always able to find fault with and see waste 
and increased cost of production when 
dealing with flat land. 


To Improve OrcHARD AND VINE LAND. 


In existing orchards nearly all defects 
in trees and fruits, as well as the unequal 


appearance of crops, may be traced to the ~ 
flatness of the land, and the defects 1t 


brings in its train. Certain difficulties 
exist, it is true, but so far as the present 
writer has seen, they are not insurmount- 
able. The most stubborn defect is found 
in the low levels of the service channels, 
which prevent water travelling at suffh- 
cient speed over loose soils, or its being 
taken by tributary channels to the sides of 
orchard blocks, where it may be made to 
supply all ordinary wants without delug- 
ing. any parts, as often obtains by the pre- 
sent method. 

Outfalls for drainage are almost equally 
faulty. Heavy ditching leading to dams 
or ‘borrow pits’ should be employed to 
draw off surplus water, and when these are 
provided the land should be persistently 
ploughed to form ridges—the trees occupy- 
ing the crowns and the furrows between 
serving as courses for irrigation water and 
drainage channels at all seasons. In par- 
ticularly hard soils, or where trees are 
badly in need of water, cross-furrowing 
may be necessary that the water may pene- 
trate the soil on all sides or the furrows 
may be reversed from year to year, or every 
second or third year, first taking them up 
and down, then across, or perhaps diagon- 
ally. This implies that the water should be 
entirely under control, which, of course, it 
should. The water must be tipped and 
turned hither and thither at will, or there 


- can be no such thing as controlling the. 


growth and value of trees. 

Making due allowance for the unsuitable 
character of much of the land now under 
fruit trees, there is nevertheless the oppor- 
tunity to vastly improve their condition 
and value. It may be said that the trees 
are suffering through the dead and stifling 
nature of the flat surface, and that the 
only work worth considering consists in 


- ridging as far as possible every particle of 


matter which can be shifted by the plough 
and the scoop. ; 

Make the headland low, putting any 
material obtained into low hollows or at 
the base of needy trees. If a hollow ab- 
sorbs water freely and will not grow trees, 


accept it gladly as a drainage basin, and 
plan the surface accordingly. 

Know the levels, depth, and character 
of soil on every part; know where water 
can. be got on and got off. Know every 
item and influence which can possibly 
affect your land, and then proceed to make 
a surface plan. Don’t sacrifice the needs 
of the trees to a particular plough or cul- 
tivator, or for the escaping day’s hand 
labor. ~Put the trees first, and last, and 
always. A ten-acre block may call for 
watering from half a dozen points and in 
half a dozen ways, and your task is to know 
why, and then do it.: 

Don’t think the.land can be over-ridged. 
It can never be ridged enough. Half a 
dozen ploughings in one direction, will not 
see it as many inches higher above the 
trunks after the lapse of as many months. 
Some trees and some soils, of course, need 
ridging more than others, but taking the 
Valley as a whole, all its fruit land should 
ba as boldly ridged as possible for the rea- 
sons which have here been set out. As 
many will say, “What about cultivating ?” 
the answer is—You need not! “Or getting 
under the trees?” and again you need not! 
You are neglecting the kernel for the shell. 

In support of this article, one will soon 
be contributed on “The Soil Maker.” 


—Sgricultural Journal of Victoria. 


THE APPLE. 
By W. J. Auten, 

To the man who devotes the whole of 
his energies to the production of fruit, and 
to the farmer who desires to have a planta- 
tion of fruit trees which can be depended 
upon to return a good profit for all the 
labor he can bestow upon them as a sub- 
sidiary line, there are certain varieties of 
the apple worthy of consideration. 

Throughout the tablelands, in certain 
sections of the coastal districts, and nearly 
everywhere on the western slopes, there 
are to be found soils and situations favor-. 
able to the perfect growth of apples, for 
which there is not only great local de- 
mand, but excellent opportunities in the 
export trade. 

In Tasmania the apple industry stands 
relatively in the same position as wool- 
growing does in New South Wales. Not 
only does the Tasmanian apple-grower 
compete in a large way against all other 
countries in the British markets, but al- 
most commands the apple trade of the 
capitals of the States of the whole Com- 
monwealth. The Victorian and South 
Australian apple-growers also have during 
the last few years been able to secure a 
footing in the British markets. It can be 
safely said that in none of the three States 
mentioned are the conditions of soil or cli- 
mate in any way more favorable for the 
production of high quality, long keeping, 
and good carrying apples than numerous 
districts of New South Wales. 
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The Department of Agriculture has for 
many years grown side by side at the dif- 
ferent experimental orchards of Bathurst, 
Wagga, Richmond, and more recently at 
Glen Innes and Cowra, most of the varie- 
ties of apples to be procured in this and 
other States, as also some which have re- 
cently been imported from both England 
and America—all of which varieties are 
being grown and compared, with the defi- 
nite object of determining which apples, 
under a given set of conditions, return the 
best results from a commercial point of 
vicw; and as a variety has been found to 
do well, not only under tie conditions ex- 
isting at the experimental orchard, but in 
private orchards, in which results are com- 
parable, it has been illustrated in 
colors. The series is necessarily not com- 
plete yet, but at any rate the list will not 
be a long one, there being out of the 
nearly 700 varieties under trial and obser- 
vation, possibly not a great many sorts that 
it is commercially worth while to grow on 
a large scale. 

In Tasmania, the aim of the grower is 
to have as few varieties as possible, and in 
the great apple industries of the United 


States and Canada there is the same ten- 


dency. The only reason why so many varie- 
ties may be mentioned in this work is that 
New South Wales possesses so great a 
range of soils and climatic conditions fa- 
vorable to apple-growing, that our growers 
can go further than the orchardists of 
most of the other States in catering for a 
wide range of market requirements. 


THE GRAFT UNION. 


By F. A. Waucu, Massachusetts. 

The author has made a study of the na- 
ture of the union between stock and scion 
in hard-wood grafts. It appears that 
scion and stock do not unite like two parts 
of a broken bone, but remain totally dis- 
tinct and separate. The new wood which 
forms after the graft is made is continuous 
and normally forms in annual unbroken. 
layers like the layers of an ungrafted 


» stem. 


By sectioning a large number of grafts it 
was found that “in spite of the longitud- 
inal continuity of the annual layers, there 
is sometimes, at right angles to them, a 
visible line of demarcation between the 
wood grown from the scion and that 
grown from the stock. The two kinds of 
tissue are sufficiently unlike that the differ- 
ence can be noted with the naked eye. 
Moreover, in some cases there is a distinct 
line which seems to form a boundary be- 
tween the two members.” 

The idea that new kinds of plants can 
be produced by the grafting of divers 
scions and stocks is held to be erroneous. 
“No matter how closely the two kinds of 
cells may lie against one another, their 
_ contents are neyer mingled in the jproduc- 


tion of a new cell. Each new cell is pro- 
duced by the division of some older single 
cell, never by the fusion of two parent 
cells. The two kinds of tissue 
may commingle or lap in together some- 
what along the line of junction, but this 
mixture is only mechanical, not physiologi- 
cal.” The same kind of union and growth 
occurs in grafting by budding as in long- 
scion grafting. 

The graft is not necessarily the weakest 
point in the limb. It has been observed 
that when the wind breaks off branches in 
an old orchard that a majority perhaps of 
the fractures do not occur where the grafts 
have been made, but elsewhere on the 
limb. In the case of defective unions 
caused by some incompatibility of scion 
and stock the graft is a source of weak- 
ness. Defective unions as a rule have not 
been found to be due to faulty technique 
in grafting, but rather to incompatibility 
of stock and scion. 

“In the case of imperfect unions, the 
continuity of the new growth is more or 
less interrupted by the deposition of a. cer- 
tain amount of loose scar tissue such as 
serves in the healing of wounds. These 
conditions make the graft union mechanic- 
ally weak. All degrees of mechanical 
strength may be observed in graft unions, 
ranging from those (a large number) which 
are stronger than the adjacent parts of the 
same stems down to such as are incapable 
of even holding themselves in place.” — 
Washington Experiment Station. Record. 
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OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 


By W.S. Campsetu. 
This is the time of midwinter, cool in 
some parts of New South Wales, cold in 


some few places, and mild or even warm in 


others. It will, therefore, be apparent 
that it is practically impossible to write 
one set of directions to apply to the whole 
State, which enjoys such a variety of 
climates; frosts, snow, and ice in some of 
the elevated districts in the beginning of 
May, following, suddenly, quite warm 
weather. Here the growing of tender or 
half-hardy vegetables is a thing of the past, 
and further sowing must await until spring 
or early summer returns. On the other 
hand, in some favored localities in the nor- 
thern coast districts, French beans, toma- 
toes, and potatoes can be grown the year 
round, but such localities are limited. 
Wherever any portion of. the land set 
apart for vegetables may not be required 
during the cold season of the year for crop- 
ping, it had better be dug up roughly, in 
order that as much of the soil as possible 
may be exposed to the weather. This 
should improve it to a considerable extent. 
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The present is a good time of the ‘year 
to start the making of vegetable or flower 
gardens, and it would be advisable to per- 
form the preliminary work as thoroughly 
as possible, for such a good chance is not 
likely to occur after the land has once been 
put under crop. Have the land trenched 
2 ft. deep, but avoid bringing up the sub- 
soil to the surface, or there is likely to be 
trouble in store for the gardener, and it 
will take a considerable time, very pro- 
bably, before the undesirable subsoil can 
be worked into a suitable condition for 
either vegetables or flowers. Of course, this 
does not refer to soils which are much. of 
the same character from the surface to 2 or 
3 ft. or more below it. Such fine soils do 
exist in many places in the State, and when 
lying situated in suitable positions for the 
garden they should be made good use of. 
I have frequently seen instances where 
most excellent soil exists on farms close 
up to the residences, of which no use what- 
ever is made for garden purposes, and the 
families enjoy neither vegetables, fruit, nor 
flowers of their own production. 

Should it not be convenient, for some 
reason or other, to hand-trench the garden, 
do the next best thing if possible—plough, 
and then subsoil-plough the land; but no 
machine-work can. come up to hand-work 
for garden purposes. The nearest approach 
to it is with the disc-plough work, but the 
disc-plough is not quite suitable for all 
kinds of soil. 

After the preparation of the land, the 
subsequent work will probably have to be 
confined to hand-work, for when the gar- 
den is properly enclosed the area will be 
too small to admit of horse-work. 

There are numerous handy implements, 
such as wheel hoes, with combinations for 
making furrows, seed-sowers, &c., which 
can easily be obtained. If any such imple- 
ment be used, it will be desirable to make 
the rows of vegetables continuous—for 
instance, instead of having say three or 
four short rows of cabbage have one long 
one where practicable, or, if only one 
short row be sufficient for family require- 
ments, plant or sow something else in the 
same line, and soon. In this manner the 
work of cultivation is straight ahead, and 
there will be fewer turnings. 

Artichoke, Globe.—Suckers or rooted 
plants may be planted out during the 
month, but this work is likely to prove 
most successful if it be postponed until the 
early spring. Plant at least 3 ft. apart ; 
4 or 5 ft. would be, perhaps, better. This 
vegetable is hardly worth the growing, but 
agy some persons like it a plant or two 
might be tried. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem.—This species of 
sunflower is quite another thing to the 
Globe Artichoke, and is a very desirable 
vegetable to grow. When the tubers, 
which are somewhat like potatoes, are in 
proper condition, the leaves and stems 
wither away or die down. The tubers may 
be lifted and stored, or allowed to remain 
in the ground, to be taken up as needed. 
They do not store very well, and are 
liable to decay. Keep enough! tubers in 
the soil for next season’s planting out in 


peas tender and eatable. 
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the spring. In suitable places the yield 
of this plant is sometimes enormous. 
Broad Beans——Early plants should by 


this time be bearing pods large enough for 


use. Sow a row or two, according to re- 
quirements, at any time during the month. 
Gather the pods before the beans become 
over-large. 

Cabbage.—Plant out a small batch of 
strong seedlings, and sow a little seed in 
order to keep up a supply of young cab- 
bages. <A very little seed need be sown. 
Vast quantities of seed is wasted and seed- 
lings raised in huge numbers at a time, 
but most of them are never made use of. 

Endive.—A. useful winter substitute for 
lettuce. Sow a little seed. Plant out 
strong seedlings. 

Carrot.—Sow a little seed occasionally. 
Thin out seedlings well, and never allow 
carrots to become overcrowded or to be 
spoiled by weeds. 

Leek.—Sow a little seed in seed-bed, and 
transplant to shallow trenches when large 
enough—say, when the stems are half as 
thick as one’s little finger; or when they 
are as one’s thumb they may still be plant- 
ed. The soil should be made very rich for 
the leek, which vegetable will need a good 
deal of moisture to enable it to grow to 
perfection. When nearly full grown 
the stems may be earthed up, in order to 
make them white and tender. 

Lettuce——Transplant young seedlings 
that seem large enough to stand the moy- 
ing. Take up with a trowel after they 
have been treated to a good soaking with 
water, unless the ground may be suffi 
ciently moist already. The less the roots 
are broken the better the young lettuces 
will grow. 

Onion.—Sow a little seed occasionally, if 
a continuous supply be required. Attend 
well to seedlings which have appeared 
above ground, and keep down weeds with- 
out fail. 

Parsnip.—If a large supply of this vege- 
table be required, seed may be sown to any 
desired extent. 

Peas.—Ag this is one of the best vege- 
tables any one could grow, an endeavor to 
keep a supply going should be made. 
Plants well grown should be producing 
abundance of peas. The pods should be 
gathered whilst they are young and the 
Do not allow 
any peas to ripen, and the plants will con- 
tinue to produce much longer. Try several 
varieties. Sow as freely as you like. 


Radish.—Keep a supply going by sow- | 


ing a few seeds two or three times during 
the month. A very little seed is likely 
to suffice. Manure well with rotted dung. 
Cowdung will most likely prove to be the 
most satisfactory. Use the radishes whilst 
they are quite small and tender. 

Mustard and Cress.—Sow a little seed 
now and then during the month. These 
salad vegetables can be kept going all 
through “the year without very much 
trouble. 

Herbs.—In warm localities all sorts of 
herbs may be planted or old plants can be 
taken up divided and replanted. 
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LUTHER BURBANK ON POTATOES. 


Luther Burbank hag again been heard 
from in, connection with astonishing expe- 
riments he is making to produce new po- 
tatoes, tubers that may eclipse any other 
yet given to man. Chief among this ex- 
perimental work is the crossing of the 
Solanum Commersoni, a wild species of the 
potato which grows on the Mercedes River, 
in South America, with the common po- 
tato. The South American tuber was dis- 
covered some ten years ago, and specimens 
were taken to Paris, and for almost a de- 
cade Dr. Heckel studied and tried to hy- 
bridise it. Finally he sent Luther Bur- 
bank a single eye, and twelve months after 
the distinguished California scientist com- 
menced his experiments he had secured 
120 hybrid seedlings from it. Also is Mr. 
Burbank experimenting with another new 
species of tuber, the Solanum Magli, which 
grows on the west coast of South America, 
in the high mountains. He also is using 
in his new tuber experimentation other 
varieties, including the hardy potatoes 
that grow in some parts of the mountains 
in Arizona, in Central America, and in the 
high mountainous country of old Mexico. 
The hardy qualities of these wild pota- 
toes, so to speak, are being combined with 
the ordinary tuber, which has, to a certain 
extent, almost run its race of service. Re- 
garding this new potato, Mr. Burbank 
said: “It will be better in quality, better 
in flavor, more productive, and of more 
even size, so as to do away with small 
potatces altogether,’. and then, reserving 
the best quality and most important, to 
the last, “it will be a potato that will resist 
the various diseases known to the tuber 
family. The resistant feature in this 
creative work is the most difficult.” Mr. 
Burbank further explained that the com- 
mon potato, the Solanum tuberosum, has 
practically lost the power to produce seed 
balls. Crossing the old varieties with the 
new ones will necessarily result in the in- 
troduction of new varieties that will have 
new qualities. 

“Albout how many varieties of potatoes 
have you on hand now, Mr. Burbank, with 
which ‘you are experimenting to produce 
the new potatoes?” he was asked. 

“Over 10,000,” was the ready response. 
Most of the 10,000 varieties are hybrid 
seedlings of Mr. Burbank’s own creation. 
These have been produced by crossing, fol- 
lowed by careful inspection, testing, and 
selection. April 27 Mr. Burbank commenc- 
ed the planting of the 10,000 varieties on 
his experimental grounds. The potatoes 
are of all kinds and shapes—some round, 
some square, some long, some short, of all 
colors of the rainbow. There are pure 
white tubers and black ones, pink, red, 
erimson, purple, yellow are among the 
potatoes that are being 
planted. When the harvest time comes 
in the Fall, possibly all but 100 varieties 
out, of the 10,000 may be rejected, and the 
following year probably this number will 


be reduced two-thirds; and so on until 
perfection is attained. “It will take twe 
or three years at least,” Mr. Burbank said, 
“to produce the new potato, as all the va- 
rieties must be put through the testing 
process.”—ALVIN. 


FXPERIMENTS ON THE MANUR- 

: ING OF TURNIPS. 

This year the experiments were carried 
out on 21 farms, and the objects of the 
work were mainly to determine the best 
method of applying nitrate of soda, and 


_the quantities of kainit and superphos- 


phate most profitably given to the turnip 
crop. These substances, together with 
sulphate of ammonia, were applied in dif- 
ferent quantities and combinations; and 
the use of barnyard manure at the rate of 
10 tons with 5 cwt. of superphosphate per 
acre, or at the rate of 20 tons applied - 
alone, was also tried. 

The results obtained indicate that where 
nitrate of sodai is the sole source of nitro- 
gen, one-half should be given in the drill 
and the rest as a top dressing after thin- 
ning. When the’ entire quantity was ap- 
plied, either in the drill or as a top-dres- 
sing, the results were much less satisfac- 
tory; but of the two methods,-application 
in the drill seemed preferable. It was 
found that sulphate of ammonia as the 
only source of nitrogen was more effective 
in some seasons than nitrate of soda. The 
most profitable returns were obtained 
where one-half the nitrogen was given in 
the drills in the form of sulphate of am- 
monia and the remainder as a top-dres- 
sing in the form of nitrate of soda. 

The omission of potash from the fer- 
tilizer application caused a great reduc- 
tion in yield. Kainit at the rate of 2 

wt. per acre in the fertilizer application 


‘was sufficient to give a large increase. 


The maximum quantity to be given profit- 
ably with other fertilizers is believed to 
be about 4 cwt. per acre. It was shown 
that 4 cwt. of superphosphate per acre 
is frequently “sufficient for turnips, and 
that more than 6 cwt. is not: hikely, by be 
profitable. 

The teste further’ demonstrated’ that 
turnips can be grown with barnyard 
manure or with commercial fertilizers, but 
that generally the use of both together is 
likely to be more satisfactory. The plot 
receiving 10 tons of manure and 5 cwt. 
of superphosphate yielded on an average 
23 tons 8 ewt. of good turnips per acre. 
Applications of commercial. fertilizers 
when not well balanced, and heavy appli- 
cations of barnyard manure alone, had a 
tendency to reduce the quality and to ren- 
der the crop more subject to disease. 
Where barnyard manure was applied with 
siperphosphate the quality was not so 
much reduced, and the yield was also 
greater. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE MANUR- 
ING OF POTATOES. 


(By R. P. Wricut.) 


The general conclusions of this year’s 
work are that large crops of potatoes can 
be grown with the use per acre of 20 tons 


of barnyard manure alone, of 10 tons of © 


_ manure supplemented with commercial fer- 

tilizers, and also by the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers alone. The amount of in- 
crease from the use of manures and the 
resulting profits were found to be largely 
dependent upon the variety, a strong- 
growing, productive variety being usually 
‘the most profitable. 

The increase in yield with manures was 
entirely due to an increase in the size of 
the tubers. Light dressings of barnyard 
manure produced much better results than 
the same quantities employed as heavy 
dressings. The use of 10 tons per acre, 
either alone or with commercial fertilizers, 
was very remunerative. Commercial fer- 

‘ tilizers were more effective when used 


with light dressings of manure than when | 


given with heavy applications. 

The best cooking quality and highest 
nutritive value were obtained in the crop 
grown with commercial fertilizers alone, 


the particular application consisting of 6 . 


ewt. of superphosphate, 2 cwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia, 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda, and 
2 cwt. of sulphate of potash per acre. 
Heavy dressings of barnyard manure alone 
produced watery tubers, but light dres- 


sings were less injurious, and commercial . 


fertilizers applied with the manure had a 
tendency to counteract’ its unfavourable 
influence upon the quality. Considering 
both quantity and quality, the use of light 
dressings of barnyard manure, together 
with suitable applications of commercial 
fertilizers, is believed to be the best prac- 
tice. > : 
Potash in commercial fertilizers given 
with barnyard manure increased the dry 
matter and starch content of the tuber, 
and the data indicated that about 84 Ibs. 
per acre furnished in 1.5 ewt. of sulphate 
of potash was the most profitable quan- 
tity. With barnyard manure either high- 
grade sulphate or muriate of potash 


should be used, and with commercial fer- 
tilizers alone the commercially pure. sul- 
phate of potash should be employed. In 
these experiments sulphate of - potash 
gave the finest quality of tubers, ‘while 
those grown where kainit was used were 
much inferior in quality. Muriate of pot- 
ash produced potatces intermediate in 
quality between those grown with sulph- 
ate of potash and those grown with kainit. 
The muriate had effects on the 
quantity when only commercial fertilizers 
were employed, but with barnyard manure 
it was sometimes as effective; or even more 
so, than sulphate of potash. . Where com- 
mercial fertilizers were applied a top dres- 
sing of 1 ewt. of nitrate of soda per acre 
immediately after the first weeding had no 
injurious effect on the quality—Experi- 
ment Station Record, Washington. 
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_A.J.W —Send in a specimen leaf, and we will 
advise you willingly. Write to the Metho- 
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Adiantum gloriosum—A magnificent new Maidenhair Fern of very pleasing appearance, 
producing fronds from 2 to 8 feet in length by about 1 foot broad. Pale olive green, tipped 


when young pale pink. 
elegans and the pine larger. 


In a young state the plants are more spreading than Adiantum 
The plants furnish much better than that variety, making it 


an invaluable plant for market growers. When grown into specimens it makes one of the 
finest of exhibition ferns, and for furnishing cut sprays it has no equal among the Maidenhair 
Ferns. Itis of quick, easy growth and very attractive, and should be in every collection of 


greenhouse ferns. 5s. each. 


Adiantum nebulosum—A most elegant Fern. with very 


light and graceful fronds. The 


multiplicity cf minute pinules and the almost invisible ramifications of the rachis impart to 
the plant a peculiarly charming appearance. The texture of the fronds, which are about 
1 foot long, and 8 to 9 inches across, is thin and very fragile. The color“is very psle olive 


- green. 38. 6d. each. 


New Metumias. 


een oer 


Blue Queen--Lavender blue, nearest approach to blue yet sent ont; flowers large, double, and 


nicely fringed, 2s. each. 


Squire Dutton—This I consider one of the very finest double Petunias it has been my good fortun® 
to raise. ‘The plants are dwart and compact, and the flowers very large and full, magnificently 
fringed, and of a new shade of color, rosy peach, tinged violet amaranth; quite a gem among 


Petunias. 2s. 6d. each. 


BEEHIVE CORN 


ER, ADELAIDE. 


Nurseries--Payneham, West Marden, and 
7 Aldgate. bereits 


TELEPHONE 607 | | 
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ROSES - 

The rose garden will require special attention. 
Manuring and digging having been completed 
and standards staked, the growth will be advanc- 
ing, and it is at this period that the first effort 
should be made to combat the attacks of aphides, 
which, if allowed to breed unchecked, often 
destroy the beauty of the rosary. They will 
cause but little trouble if the rose trees are 
sprayed occasionally with soapy water or a solu- 
tion of Burford’s emulsion. A gallon of water 
provides mixture enough to destroy any num- 
ber of them 

CARNATIONS 

Propagate carnations by slips or shoot 
pulled off the sides of the stems, Trim off the 
lower leaves and pot them, six in each 5-in pot 
using a compost of equal parts sand and good 
soil, The pots should be set ina glass frame, 
which must be kept closed and shaded from sun- 
shine Tho tree kinds of carnations are amongst 
the most nseful, as well as the most beautifu 
of flowers, as they are scarcely ever without 


blooms. The carnation has grown rapidly into 
avour, 


BEGONIAS 
_ Another grand flower which has found favour 
is the tulerotis hegonia, on account of its easy 
culture and splendid flowering qualities. The 
begonia, whether double or single, deserves a 
place in every garden. It will now be emerging 
from its dormant state, and will require a little 
water. All the old soil should be shaken from 
its ro ots, and it should be repotted in a mixtur 
of peat, decayed manure, and sand. 
ANNUALS 

Hardy annuals may be planted, and care 
should be taken to water them so soon as 
planted. A little short manure put round 
them as a mulch would prove of great assistance 

Sow in warm, sheltered borders seeds of early, 
Summer annuals; the soil must be very finee 
with a good proportion of sand, and should b 
kept constantly moist. Manure and fork 
amongst chrysanthemumis and roses. 

Plant phlox, calliopsis, gaillardia, mignonette 
salpiglossis, also':perennials, as petunia, verbena, 


A London Letter. 


By A. Hemstiey, 


in “The Florists’ Exchange.” 


Tuer Royat Horricurruran Socte'ry. 

Continued prosperity seems assured to 
this society. The shows at the new hall 
attract large numbers of visitors. A‘ the 
last, cne of the most prominent fe-tures 
was a large group of platyceriums *>m, 
Messrs. Hill & Son, Edmonton. J bave 
often advocated thlesd quaint! ferns for 
decorations, and I feel sure that there is 
money in them. A’ gentlemen in 
America, writing ‘me some few years ago, 
told me that he fous? them de hatter in 
the house then say olscr P22 Uo he had 
tried, and they were alwzys a source of in- 
terest to thos: who had not previously 
gsen them. ‘The sorts Mess». Hill showed 
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were alcicorne, ethiopicum, also known as 
straminea, Willincki, Veitchii, Halli, an- 
glolense, and a. magnificent specimen of 
grande. The two first named are the most 
useful for general purposes, and these may 
be readily propagated. If fixed on blocks 
of peat, root bulbils are readily formed, 
and these soon develop into young plants 
which are easily detached, and will soon 
grow into a useful size. Hobbies, Ltd. 
(J. Green) showed rose Philadelphia Ram- 
ble. It was hardly up to the standard as 
regards culture. Yet it was evident that 
the individual flowers are better and the 
color a more pleasing shade than is Crim- 
son Rambler. Messrs. Robert Veitch and 
Son, Exeter, again showed their Erica 
Veitchii, this time a compact plant densely 
covered with bloom, and an award of merit 
was given. for it. 

In roses shown by George Mount, 
Liberty and Ulrich Brunner were the 
best reds. Captain Hayward wag also good. 
Mrs. Sharman-Crawford, one of the best of 
several pinks. Messrs. Cutbush & Sons, 
Highgate, showed carnation General 
Kuroki, a very fine scarlet variety, of habit 
similar to the American varieties. This 
gained an award of merit. 

Magnolia Campbellii, from ai private 
source, was one of the finest we have seen, 
the large flowers being of a beautiful 
rosy pink on the outer and nearly white 
inside. Lathyrus pubescens, a very pretty 
azure blue variety, with rather small 
flowers, and about a dozen. on each stem, 
came from the gardens of Leopold de 
Rothschild. S. Mortimer, Farnham, 
showed. a fine wallflower-leaved stock with: 
large double white highly fragrant flowers. 
It was named “All-the-year-round,” and is 
said to flower at any time according to the 
time the seed is sown. It should be useful 
for market. H. Langston, of Marston, 


Herefordshire, showed violet Princess of . 


Wales, one of the finest blues we have. 
The flowers shown were of remarkable size. 
We alss see this fine variety in the market, 
end there is no better, though La France 
may run it very close. 


ORCHIDS. 

The steady growth of the orchid in. popu- 
lar favor has led to its special cultivation 
commercially. In the picture of the 
“Willewmead Orchidry,” at Hast Orange, 
N.J., is given a type of modern orchid 
house, with its rows of suspended: pots and 
baskets—the Willowmead pot and basket, 
in this case—and its benches well filled 
wit plants in the double pots. Its owner, 
Dr. J. M. W. Kitchen, has told his expert- 
ence repeatedly before gatherings of the 
craft and regards the cultivation of the 
orchid as a simple thing as long as a few 
general principles are observed. The doc- 
tor’s inventive genius has directed itself 
also in the direction of heating, and the 
visitor ig shown the “Torrodoow’ fuel and. 
heat saving appliance, which can be at- 
touched to any furnace, and which will pay 
for itgelf in a remarkuply shew snaee of 


4 
time. A manual describing the appli- 
ance he sends any interested reader. 

The picture represents the main house 
opening out of which are ten smaller ones, 
which are used for the cultivation of 
special kinds or for resting. The presiding: 
genius of these is W. Warner, who will be 
remembered by the visitors of former times 
to the houseg of Pitcher & Manda, at Short 
Hills, N.J. Some of the results in the 
flowering of these plants are given in the 
pictures of the cattleyas and dendrobiums. 

The great difficulty of the leading 
florists now is to find flowers sufficiently 
rare and expensive for their best patrons, 
who do not wish to wear such things as 
common folks can afford, and here and at 
the other establishments devoted especi- 
ally to the orchid are found full gratifica- 
tion for this feeling. “What does the re- 
tailer get for an orchid bloom for which he 
pays me one or two dollars?” asked Dr. 
Kitchen at a gathering, where a promi- 
nent florist was present. “It depends 
upon just how much! the fellow around 
the corner is asking,” wag the very diplo- 
matic reply. 

The expenditure of from 3,000 dollars 
to 5,000 dollars for flowers at fashionable 
weddings is not at alll uncommon now, and 
a decided increase in the employment of 
the orchid in the farewell floral offering to 
the passenger upon our outgoing steamers 
because of its valuable keeping qualities ig 
on the increase. It is the rarest of all 
Easter plants, the graceful poise and dove- 
like form of some of its species making it 
particularly appropriate upon this anniver- 
sary. 

Orchids bearing flowers in racemes are 
becoming popular at the present time for 
table decoration, because of their graceful 
combination with asparagus. and adian- 
tum, and are even sold in their pots and 
baskets for gifts because of the continuous 
bloom of one plant for several weeks. Nor 
do all orchids resent greatly being taken 
from. the conservatory to the drawing- 
room, though it frequently means to the 
Srower the sacrifice of the next season’s 
flower, but even this has been found an 
advantage, for from the enforced rest. has 
come increased size of the next following 
season’s bloom. 

As we understand the cultivation of the 
orchid’ better, the number of flowers upon 
a single plant is increased through the skill 
of the grower. An example’ of this ig men- 
tioned at an exhibition at Sandown, Eng- 
land, where a plant cf the widely known 
Dendrobium nobile was staged lsearing no 
fewer than 1,350 blooms. The science 
of window-gardening, yet in its infancy in. 
American, cities, hag many valuable addi- 
tions in the orchid, when our dealers wake 
up to this fact, particularly when simple in- 
structions for their cultivation accompany 
the sele of each plant. As its capability of 
harmonious arrangement in evening: cos- 
tumo has so recently been discovered here, 
though extensively practised abroad, on~ | 
florists find in the orchid not a flows 
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the eonnoisseur alone, but for the house 
and, all branches of decorative work. The 
cisplay of a few choice photographs of 
tivese flowers, particularly if colored, mate- 
pially assist the. sales.—Jos. B. Davis. 
Al orchids make up well with ferns, 
rtienlarly of the adiantum varieties. 
flower suffers more from injudicious 
cutenations. Cattleyas and Roman hya- 
ci Shs make an ideal decoration. Freesias 
vy << in well and mignonette and Roman 
hyacinths with C. Schroeder, but with 
none other on account of color. Cypripe- 
dium insigne and freesias harmonise and 
‘make a striking decoration by skilful asso- 
ciation in either plateau or epergne 
methods. D. Wardianum, C. cristata and 
GC. Schroedere make up well in mantel 
decoration with Asparagus Sprengeri or 
> Ay plumosus. 


The Cultivation of Peonies. 


Rozert Tracy Jackson, 
Boston Gardeners and Florists’ Club. 


- Herbaceous peonies are mostly of the 
easiest cultivation. Full sunshine, or at 
least a good exposure to the sun, is neces- 
sary, as they do not thrive in the shade, as 
“under trees. The roots of trees or large 
shrubs ate objectionable, especially elms, 
maples, and lilacs, as absorbing the nour- 
ishment and water needed for the full de- 
velopment of the peonies. A. location pro- 
tected from the force of the wind is desir- 
able where possible. Peonies will stand 
great variation as regards soil, but a heavy 
rather than a light sandy soil suits them 


best, Being strong feeders. and vigorous. 


growers, they should be given deep culti- 
vation, 18 in. to 2 ft.; even more is recom- 
mended by some, but I have had good re- 
sults with 2 ft. An abundance of barnyard 
manure should be worked well into the soil, 
especially before planting. If this ma- 
nuring can. be done some months previously 
so much! the better. Cow manure is best, 
“when available. Peterson says that where 
propagation is the feature desired, peonies 
form more and hetter roots in light rather 
than heavy soil. — 
Where the soil is sandy, an addition of 
clay would doubtless be: an advantage. Inj 
_a heavy clay, which is the condition in my 
garden, a free use of sifted coal ashes and 
leaf mold, dug into the soil, works wonders 
in ameliorating and improving its tilth. 
Coal ashes contain little potash, and add 
practically nothing of chemical fertilising 
ingredients to the soil, and nearly the 
same may be said of leaf mold, but both 
improve its mechanical condition, which 
is of the very first importance for success. 
ful plant growth. Sand and road scrapings, 
where available, are, of course, excellent 
ror lightening heavy soil; stress is laid on 
coal ashes simply because their value is not 
usually appreciated, and! in small gar’ ~: 
it is «@ convenient, available material, »~°- 
ally al waste product to be gotten rid —:. 


My attention was called to the value vf 


coal ashes by Dr. Henry P. Walcott, who 
has used it for many years in his garden. 
It is much used by English and Scotch gar- 
deners for clay soil. In the autumn 
cleaning of the streets in Cambridge the 
city carts collect great quantities of leaves, 
which they are very glad to dump on the 
grounds of willing citizens. These, in a 
simgle year, by turning once, make a fine, 
well decomposed leaf mold, ready to dig 
into the garden, and give room for a new 
lot of leaves. 
Time TO PLANT. 

It is emphatically best to plant peonies 
in the Fall. In the Spring they may be 
transplanted, if necessary; but it is unde- 
sirable to purchase stock at that time. 
Frequently plants purchased in spring will 
not appear above ground the first year, as 
may happen with excellent stock coming 
from a distance; also in spring there is 
more chance of the death of some plants 
than with fall planting. If plants are re- 
ceived in autumn too late for fall planting, 
as is sometimes the case in importing, or 
if they are in questionable condition, if 
small enough, it is best to pot them and 
plunge the pots in a cold frame for the 
winter. In spring they can then be plant- 
ed out without disturbing what roots they 
have made. 

Peonies may be left in the ground with- 
out transplanting some eight or ten years, 
but longer is undesirable if best results are 
to be attained. It is sometimes stated 
that peonies may be left in the ground al- 
most indefinitely, but this is a mistake if 
good results are expected. The finest 
flowers are to be had on moderate-sized, 
well-grown plants. If plants are left too 
long in the ground they sometimes die out 
in the centre, 

PROPAGATION. 

For purposes of propagation, plants 
may be advantageously taken up more fre- 
quently, every. two or three years, divided 
with a large, sharp knife (a small carving 
knife is very good), so as to leave at least 
one bud with a portion of the root. Peony 
roots are stiff and unyielding, as well as 
brittle, so that they are very apt to be 
broken seriously in dividing. Harrison 
Bays: “Let them le in the shade a few 
hours and wilt. This toughens them and 
does not hurt them a particle. You can 
immediately restore them to their plump- 
ness by putting them in wet moss, or keep- 
ing in or planting in moist earth. This is 
very important.” TI have tried Harrison’s 
method, only I left them out of ground for 
several days ini cool weather. When the 
roots become somewhat flaccid and yield- 
ing, instead of rigid and brittle, they can 
then, be easily divided without injury, even 
te solid old clumps. They will regain. their 


_ original plumpness in a few hours’ expo- 


sure in a damp medium: 

The small plants, after division, may be 
set out in nursery rows, 2 ft. apart, the 
plants being about 10 to 15 in. apart in the 
row, according to size, In cutting up, 


a a [tl 
some roots will be broken off, and these 
may be planted with the rest, as more or 
less will grow from adventitious buds start- 
ing under these conditions. Actual ob- 
servations of what proportion will grow 
from adventitious buds would be desirable, 
but do not exist, as far as 1 am aware. In 
propagating, if the plants are choice and 
are cut very fine, it is desirable to set a 
frame over them the first winter. As 
Peterson says, herbaceous peonies of choice 
varieties may be propagated by grafting. 
This method is practised to some extent ; 
but I think is most undesirable for her- 
baceous plants. Grafting is not expected 
in. such plants, and, if practised, endless 
confusion in varieties may occur from the 
growth of adventitious buds from the 
stock. If this is done they should be graft- 
ed on officianalis stock, or some other dis- 
tinct species, so that shoots from the stock, 
which are likely to develop, will be 
strikingly distinct from those developed by 
the scion. 

F. L. Temple in 1889 suggested the 
method of propagating herbaceous peonies 
by heaping up fine, ‘rich soil over the 
crowns; under such conditions he found, 
by an accidental experiment, that roots 
and buds developyed on the stems, which 
could then be cut off, leaving the crown 
intact. Timme, in a recent paper, recom- 
mends this method of deep burial as a 
means of propagation. According to him, 
the procedure is as follows: In spring, be- 
fore there is any growth above ground, a 
bottomless box or tub is placed over the 
plant and filled with nice porous soil to a 
depth of 12 to 15 in. The new growth 
will push through this layer of earth, de- 
veloping its foliage and flowers above it. — 


By keeping this soil enclosed in the box 


fairly moist all summer it will be filled 
with roots about October. The stalks are 
carefully cut away below the new stra- 
tum of-soil, and cut into as many pieces as 
there are eyes provided with roots. These 
short lengths, planted to a depth of about 
2 in. below the surface, will grow into fine 
stock in less time than will small root divi- 
sions. Timme says that this sort of lay- _ 
ering succeeds well with nearly all herba- 
ceous peonies. : 
Mallett, in England, also recommends 
this method of propagation, as he says 
«|. cover the stools with 8 in. of 
light soil made firm; growths will push 
through this in spring readily enough, and 
will flower well, but in September the rest- 
ing buds will be found on independent 
stems 6 in. long, and with a mass of roots 
at their bases. These should be detached 
and planted forthwith, and the old soil 
cleared from the stools to admit warmth, 
when they will develop many buds hitherto 
latent, and which’ they always have in re- 
serve. These will flower in the course of - 
the season. The flowering strength. 
of the stools is but little impaired, but a 
vigorous thinning of several weakly 
growths may he uecessary in the second 
season.” “Str-»g double peonies will often 
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form three or four resting buds on one 
rooting axis. These may be removed -in- 
dividually with a portion of the stem and 
its roots attached, potted, and grown on in 
a little warmth till planting time to en- 
courage further root action.’ If this 
method proves as satisfactory as has been 
expressed, it may well be a most impor- 
tant means of propagating peonies. As 
Temple suggested, it would probably be 
best to fill in the earth gradually rather 
than the whole depth at the start; but 
this is a matter for determination. Leaf 
mold being fine, light, and retentive of 
moisture would, it seems, be good material 
for covering.” thes 
Starting New Bens anp 
TRANSPLANTING. 

In starting new beds or plantations it is 
important to plant peonies where they 
have not been grown for at least two or 
three years, as bits of roots are practically 
certain to have been overlooked in digging 
up the plants, and such growing make con- 
_ fusion with varieties. Of course, any 
given variety can be replanted in the same 
situation without risk of mixtures. 

Peonies may be transplanted or dug up 
for division to best advantage late in Feb- 
ruary or in March, rather than in April or 
May, as the roots then have a chance to 
become established before cold weather. 
The crowns may be set about 3 in. below 
the surface; deeper planting is undesir- 
able. For permanent planting peonies 
should be set 3 ft. apart, or, if there is 
plenty of room, 4 ft. is none too much. If 
set closer it will be difficult to get between 
the plants without injuring the blossoms. 
If plants are small when set out inter- 
spaces may be utilised for gladioli or any 
plants that will not cast appreciable shade 
or otherwise interfere with the peonies. 
Such plants had best be annuals, or of an 
annual character, as perennials would. in- 
terfere with a free cultivation of the soil. 
In digging use a fork, not a spade, as less 
injurious to the roots of the peonies. 


_ How to Puranr. 

For a limited number of peonies scat- 
tered planting is desirable, as allowing for 
the full development of each individual 
plant without loss of space. When grown 
close together the blossoms during a heavy 
rain or wind are apt to be beaten down 
and entangled with the flowers and foliage 
of adjacent plants. Where considerable 
quantities are grown beds are doubtless 
best, thus having all together, a conveni- 
encé in watering and other cultural treat- 
ment; also the effect of mass in a bed is 
very fine. 

Plants should be set 3 ft. apart each way 
in a bed, or, better, 4 ft. between rows if 
there is room to spare. Never having had 
this luxury of space I cami affirm that 3 ft. 
will do very well. Beds 6 or 9 ft. wide and 
of convenient length cut in grass and 
carrying two or three rows of peonies re- 
spectively are very attractive and easily 
gotten at for handling or inspection. Such 
beds are good for ros> "ges, or 


vegetables, which may be grown in rota- 
tion with peonies when they have to be 
taken up. Beds of this character are used 
extensively in the Botanic Garden of Har- 
vard University, in Cambridge, and also in 
the large garden of a skilful Jady horticul- 
turist in Newport, where very best results 
and effects are attained. Large square 
beds with grass paths are used by Dr. 
Charles Sedgwick Minot, of Readville, 
Mass., in a large part of his extensive col- 
lection of some 450 choice peonies, includ- 
ing 238 varieties. Such beds may be made 
of any convenient size, but beds for fifty or 
one hundred plants have certain advan- 
tages on account of the ease of keeping 
tract of such numbers. 


DispuppiInG-—MANnurRING. ~ 


A peony well grown, or the same 
variety grown poorly or with average cul- 
ture are very different. Unless really well 
grown one does not know what are the pos- 
sibilities of this fine flower. Disbudding 
distinctly improves the quality of remain- 
ing flowers, especially on the larger varie- 
ties. In some varieties, however, where 
profusion of bloom is a feature, they may 
be left to advantage. The lateral buds 
should be removed as soon as they are large 


enough to handle, so as to throw all the © 


strength into the leading bud. Proximity 
to a hose is an important feature when 
possible in planning tho position of a 
peony bed, for the free use of water in the 
growing season is a great aid in producing 
fine flowers. Liquid cow manure, or other 
liquid manure used during the growing 


‘season, promotes a splendid vigorous’ 
growth and correspondingly superior 
flowers. Water from a cesspool is excel- 
lent. Sheep manure or other fine 
manure stirred into the soil about 


the peonies in Spring works well, being 


washed down to the roots by. rain or water’ 


ing. In the late fall it is desirable to put 
4 or 5 in. of barnyard manure above the 
crown of each plant. This may be done 
after the tops are cut off and the ground 


freezes hard; the manure being dug in in 


spring. 

Delicate colored peonies lose their color 
more or legs in strong sunshine, so that 
for very best results they may be shaded 
to advantage. By shading T have retained 
delicate shaded pinks in flowers, which 
were entirely lost in flowers of the same 
variety grown ai few feet away, but. not 
shaded. Of course, opening flowers in the 
house has the same effect as shading, sav- 
ing the delicate colors, and some of the 
finest blooms one sees are flowers thus 
opened off the plant. 


Courtine THE Brooms. 


Peonies have a great mass of petals, at 


least the double ones, so that when picked 
there is a large surface for loss of water. 
Such being the fact, it is important that 
they be put into water as quickly ag pos- 
sible after cutting. The best method is ta 
carry a pail or can of water into the garden 
and put the flowers instantly into wetc> 


wees 


not even waiting to cut a second bloom. 
Experiment has demonstrated that flowers 
thus instantly put into water will outlast 
flowers kept even a few minutes without 
water. This is especially important for 
flowers that: are to be exhibited, or shipped 
to a distance. When a peony is on the 
plant there is a continuous flow of sap to 
the flower. On cutting, this flow being 
shut off, from the suction thereby inaugu- 
rated it is quite probable that air pairticlos 
are sucked in. If this is true, such’ air 
particles would tend to obstruct the ves- 
sels, interfering with the succeeding flow 
of water. If cut peonies are to be shipped 
they had best be kept ten or twelve hours, 
in water in a cool place, when they become 
surcharged with water and travel vastly 
better than fresh-cut blooms. The same 
principles as regards cutting doubtless 
would apply to most other flowers as well. 


Carnation Breeding. 


By C. W. Warp, 
before the Breeders’ Association, at 
Champaign, Ill. 


The present carnation with which we are 
working is the product of several centuries 
of culture and hybridization. It is an open 
pollinated species, and mother plants can 
be used both from the hybrid plants as 
well ay inbreeding upon the game plants, or 
upon the same variety. Once secured 
from seeds a variety is easily perpetuated 
by propagation from! cuttings, which are 
secured in abundance and may be casil~ 
rooted. Improvements in varieties ma, = 
made by bud selection and bud variatic« 
due to hybridization. In raising! variet. 4 
from hybridised seed very few imports? 
sorts are produced, the proportion }) ju” 
about one good variety for each one thon 
sand hybrids grown. 

Up to the present time I have beou 
breeding for color alone, basing my «or! 
upon the theory that any laws developec 
in color work would hold good when ap- 
plied to the development of other devired 
qualities. 

The tools which I use in my work are 
very simple indeed, consisting of a paix of 
delicate tweezers and a microscopic magni- 
fying glass. The method employed iy to 
find the anther just bursting, so that the 
pollen is in a condition of dry powder. The 
anther is removed by means of the tweezers, 
and the pistil of the flower desired to be 
fertilised is lightly touched along its entire 
length by the pollen bearing anther. 

Tn order to do my work with reasonable 
method, I have divided it into sections as 
follows: Crimson section, comprising erim- 
sons or scarlet-maroon in color; dark pink 
section, which comprises all rose, chexy 
and deep pink tones; light pink section, 
which comprises the light salmon or Day- 
break tints; scarlet section; which! com: 
prises all of the colors which may be’ term= 
ed red or scarlet ; white section comprises 
tints; yellow section, yellow variegated, 
cx'> the creamy white and snow white 
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with scarlet, crimson, or pink upon yellow 
grounds, as the yellow varieties are almost 
invariably marked with pink, scarlet, or 
some other tint; white variegated section 
comprises varieties of a light pink with 
scarlet or crimson markings. The blue 
section comprises varieties showing some 
tendency toward the blue in color. This 
latter section has not as yet produced any- 
thing that might be termed a blue, as 
invariably there is enough pink in the make 
up of the color to shade the tone into 
purple or mauve. The crimson, dark and 
light pink, scarlet and white sections have 
been fairly well fixed, but the yellow, 
white and pink variegated and blue sec- 
tions will be very difficult to fix, as they 
are essentially mosaics, and there 1s a con- 
stant tendency towards variation in all 
hybrids produced from them. 

The bulk of my profitable varieties can, 
practically be traced to the variety Gene- 
ral Maceo, which was the result of a cross 
between the English variety, Winter 
Cheer, and Mr. Dorner’s American variety, 
Meteor. The original plant of Maceo had 
a very peculiar habit, being almost a clim- 
ber, and was dug from the frozen ground 
after all supposed good sorts had been 

taken into the field, its only recommenda- 

- tion being an intensely colored. large bloom 
on a plant having a habit somewhat re- 
sembling a creeping grape vine in growth, 
but by) selection from bud variations, it 
was built into an immensely profitable 
commercial variety. 

In hybridising carnations we sometimes 


‘meet with what is termed seed. sports. — 


These have been invariably light pink 
varieties (more or lesj marked with crim- 
son edgings and. stripes), that have been 
produced by crossing crimson sorts which 
had comparatively pure crimson pedigrees 
for several generations. 

Aside from its commercial importance, 
there ig a sentimental side to carnation 
growing. The production of new hybrids, 
which are distinct improvements upon 
existing sorts, is always a pleasure, and 
serves to keep one thoroughly interested 
in the Divine Flower, and amply repays 
for the close application, necessary to pro- 
duce practical improvements. 

How I Commencep Carnation CULTURE. 

Some fourteen years ago while walking 
down. Broadway, in New York City, a 
Greek flower’ peddler pushed under my nose 
a bunch of clove-scented carnatior®. The 
delicious fragrance reminded me vividly of 
the old home garden with its little plots of 


Paisley pinks, and I became at once in-— 


terested in the blooms. Being at that time 
out of business I took up the growing of 
carnations, believing that if chrysanthe- 
mums, roses, and other flowers could be im- 
_ proved by hybridization and culture, the 
carnation ought to respond to similar 
methods; and in this view later experi- 
ence proved I was not at fault. 
CommerctaL IMPORTANCE OF THE — 
CARNATION. . 


‘At the present time the commercial 


jn a political sense, It was the McKinley 
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value of the carnation grown in this coun- 
try has risen so that the calling may he 
considered one of the substantial profes- 
siens. The annual value of the carnation 
product reaches five to six millions of dol- 
lars when we consider both the sales of 
plants and flowers, and the capital invest- 
ed possibly may amount to fifteen to twenty 
millions of dollars, taking into considera- 


tion the value of the real estate and build- — 


ings devoted to carnation culture. 


The improvement in the carnation which 
has resulted in giving us flowers three times 
the size that they ordinarily were, with 
stems four to five times ag long, has pro- 
duced a general advance in the price of the 
carnation, which seems to keep pace with 
the increased demand. When I first un- 
dertook the growing of the carnation fifty 
cents to one and two dollars per dozen 
was considered the retail price. At pre- 
sent two, three, six, sometimes eight, and, 
in rare instances, ten dollars per dozen. is 
secured. When I first entered the busi- 
ness fifty cents to one dollar up to four 
dollars per hundred as the maximum price 
were the wholesale rates. At present two, 
four, six, eight, ten to fifteen dollars are 


ruling prices, and at certain seasons as high — 


as twenty-five dollars per hundred are 
secured for the best and most perfect 
blooms. 

We have about two acres under glass 


devoted to carnation growing, the annual. 


sales from which run from 30,000 to 36,000 
dollars, netting a fair “annual profit of 
10,000 to 12,000 dollars. 

Much has been said and written about 
the value of a single variety of new carna- 
tion. So far, I am informed, at least five 
varieties have been sold on a basis of 8,000 
to 10,000 dollars per variety. One at least 
upon a basis of 20,000 dollars for the 
variety, this being the scarlet sort, Robert 
Craig, one of my own seedlings, a half- 
interest in which was sold last year for 
10,000 dollars, and the Mrs. Lawson, which 
netted as much as the Robert Craig. The 
Robert Craig variety will not be dissemina- 
ted until the season of 1906, and already 
orders have been entered for some 375,000 
plants, which will probably be increased 


to 400,000 plants before the season of dis- | 


semination is closed. 
Namine Carnations. 


The naming of a’ new carnation is quite 
‘a puzzle -to the originator, and he usually 


selects the name of some beautiful lady, 
some particular ifriend, some important 
personage, a bird, the names of planets, 
or something that will serve to de- 
scribe or produce an impression on 
the characteristics of his flower. In 
naming my own productions, I have 
honored the varieties with such names as 
Governor Roosevelt, The President, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Viola Allen, J. H. Manley, Ro- 
bert Craig, and the Cuban patriots, Gene- 
ral Maceo and General Gomez. 


Tur CARNATION IN PoLtTics. 


The carnation has frequently been used 
emblem and the campaign flower during 
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the campaign which elected McKinley and 
Rocsevelt, and during that campaign the 
various carnation growers throughout the 
country donated many thousands of flowers 
to decorate the buttonholes of those march- 
ing the political parades. At the present ~ 
time the American Carnation Society de- 
corates the grave of the lamented Presi- 
dent McKinley with carnations each year 
on the 29th of January. 


The carnation is extensively used as a 
decorative flower. It lends itself to al- 
most every use in which flowers are suit- 
able. Its varied and delicate colorings, 
its magnificent pungent refreshing odor, 
and its long keeping qualities render it pro- 
bably the most ‘valuable of all florists’ 
flowers. 


Degeneration of the Carnation. 


This subject was discussed in a recent 
issue of “The Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ Lon- 
don, England, by James Douglas, a carna- 
tion grower of about fifty years’ experi- 
ence. Mr. Douglas advances the following 
causes tending to degeneration in. the 
divine flower: Over-propagation, over- 
feeding, which, he gays, is a fertile source 
of disease; it also induces for the time a 
strong, sappy, but unwholesome growth, 
which can only be maintained for a few 
years.  Over-flowering will also weaken 
carnations to a greater extent than many 
cultivators are aware. One large double 
carnation flower will reduce the vitality of 
the plant a greater extent than aj dozen or 
a score of single flowers. The single bloom 
is of a very fugacious character; it rapidly 
develops, and in two or three days the 
petals drop off; whereas the large double 
flowers develop slowly, and last in full 
beauty for ten, days or more, to the rapid 
exhaustion of the plant. The coloration 
of the foliage has a good deal to do with 
the vigor of the plant. The darker the 
green the greater is the vitality. 


Mr. Douglas then suggests the following 
as a remedy for degeneration in the carna- 
tion: Selection of vigorous, healthy varie- 
ties both as seed and ,pollen bearers. There 
should be no great hurry to get up a stock 
of plants, but they should be propagated 
in a (more or less) natural manner. Over- 
stimulating manures should be avoided ; 
the plants should be grown in good garden 


soil, using no stimiulants but decayed farm- 
yard manure, which should not be allowed 


to come in contact with the roots. Some: 
of the plants should have a year’s rest from 
flowering, and layers [he is referring to the 
English method of propagation] should be 
taken from the rested plants. Wild plants 


do not degenerate, and if more natural con- 


ditions were allowed to prevail, cultivated 


carnations would be free from it. 


We believe the views of Mr. Douglas, as 
expressed above, will find general endorse-. 
ment by American carnationists. It is 
generally conceded that our “high pressure” 
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method of cultivation is responsible in 
large part for varieties degenerating. The 
advice to return to more natural conditions 
is one worthy of attention and adoption. 

In the same discussion, Mr. Douglas cites 
the late E. S. Dodwell, author of “The Car- 
hation,” as having stated that the average 
life of a variety of carnation was fifteen 
years. ew, if any, of the varieties culti- 
vated in America can boast of such longe- 
vity; but that, we are inclined to think, is 
owing more to older varieties having been 
‘Superseded in one or more of their attri- 
butes by their successors rather than to in- 
herent defects resulting from senility. 
Fashions in flowers are also responsible for 
older sorts being discarded to make way 
for those that better meet the existing 
Popular demand. It would prove interest- 
ing to know just how long a variety would 
live and thrive, under good conditions of 
Sulture, in the United States, before it 
ictually petered out and became abso- 
lutely worthless. 


Sweet Pea for Cutting. 
0% 
| To vast numbers of garden. lovers the 
Principal recommendation of the sweet pea 
jles in its unqualified value for the varied 
burposes of home decoration. It is essen- 
fially a flower for utilization in epergnes, 
Yases, and other ornaments, while tor din- 
Ner table decorations it is unrivalled. 
mong the worshippers at the shrine of 
this flower are many whose sole object in 
owing it is to have an inexhaustible 
‘upply of flowers for cutting, and it is es- 
pecially for their benefit that the subjoined 
jst has been compiled. It comprises new 
fad old varieties, some of which rank 
mong those recommendable for exhibi- 
‘on, that are extremely floriferous, and 
Thich, if persistently cut, continue to pro- 
ice blooms over a very protracted period. 
{he first and second named claim a place 
\Y reason of their rapid progress and early 
\owering propensities: Mont Blanc, Apple 


Mamilton, Dorothy  Eckford, Firefly, 
srincess Beatrice, Dorothy Tennant, 
tacie Greenwood, Prima Donna, Blanche 
hry, Emily Henderson, Miss Willmott, 
itke of Westminster, Countess Cadogan, 
‘\tince of Wales, Queen Victoria, Lottie 
tkford, Prince Edward of York, Countess 
* Lathom.—‘“Sweet Pea Annual,” 1905. 


\ 


Classification of Sweet Peas. 


tn 1902 the National Sweet Pea Society 
“agland) organised the first public at- 
pt to classify sweet peass under recog- 
Sed color headings, and diverse as are 
© opinions held in regard to colors, the 


(nbers of growers, was an unqualified 
j%cess. The tabulated 1cturne were 
|}Sted on every hand, appreciations com- 
S from Amerita as well as from all over 
\S United Kingdom. Sced merchants 
‘/>ressed theinr approbation and were an- 


Shenae ated 


Blossom, Lady Mary Currie, Lady Grizel 


\Sult, as judged by the expressions of © 


xious that something of the same nature 
should be done every year. It was, thore- 
fore, decided to conduet a second classifica- 


tion during 1904, and the results are sub- - 


joined. 

A. close perusal of the details, particu- 
larly if the original classification is used for 
comparison, will show remarkable  eyi- 
dences of stability and equally remarkable 
fluctuations. 
prominent positions in 1902 are just as con- 
spicuous now; while others have fallen 
substantially from their erstwhile high es- 
tate. Then, too, some that received only 
a comparatively small number of votes in 
the earlier work have now risen consider- 
ably in public esteem. Those only have 
been included which received upwards of 
ten votes in the forty papers filled in— 
every one below that standard hag been 
excluded, so that those retained may be 
regarded as the finest sweet peas in gene- 
ral cultivation. There are several others 
of the finest quality which are not yet, 
owing to comparatively recent introduc- 
tion, very widely grown. 

White—Dorothy Eckford, Blanche Bur- 
pee, Sadie Burpee, Emily Henderson, 
Mont Blane (for early flowering). 

Crimson” and Scarlet—King Edward 
VII., Salopian, Scarlet Gem, Mars. 

Cerise—Coccinea. 

Rose and Carmine—Prince of Wales, 
Lord Rosebery, Mrs. Dugdale, Her Ma- 
jesty, Lord Kenyon, Royal Rose. 

Pink Shades—Prima Donna, Countess 
Spencer, Lovely, The Hon. F/ Bouverie, 
Mrs. Knights-Smith, Countess of Lathom. 

Blusah—Duchess of Sutherland, Sensa- 
tion, Countess of Aberdeen. 

Blue—Navy Blue, Countess Cadogan, 
Emily Eckford, Captain of the Blues. 

Yellow and Buff Shades—Hon. Mrs. E. 
Kenyon, Lady Mary Ormesby-Gore, Mrs. 
Eckford, Queen Victoria, Venus. 

Orange Shades—Miss Willmott, Gorge- 
ous, Lady Mary Currie, Chancellor. | 

Lavender—Lady  Grizel Hamilton, 
Countess of Radnor, Lady Nina Balfour. 

Mauve—Mrs. Walter Wright, Dorothy 
Tennant, Admiration, Fascination. 

Violet and Purple—Duke of Westmin- 
ster, Duke of Sutherland, Duke of Clar- 
ence. 

_ Magenta—George Gordon, Captivation, 
Calypso. 

Maroon and Bronze—Black Knight, 
Othello, Shahzada. 

Picotee Edged—Dainty, Lottie Eckford, 
Maid of Honour, Golden Gate. 

Striped and Flaked (Red and Rose)— 
America, Aurora, Jessie Cuthbertson, 
Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, Pink Friar, 
Gaiety. 

Striped and Flaked (Purple and Blue)— 
Princess of Wales, Senator, Grey Friar, 
Wawona. 

Bicolors—Jeannie Gordon, Triumph, 
Prince Edward of York, Blanche Ferry, 
Little Dorrit. 

Fancies (those with more than two dis- 
tinct shades)—Gracie Greenwood, Agnes 
Johnston, Lottie Hutchins,. Duchess of 
Westminster, Stella Morse. 
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Several varieties that held 


For the purposes of this classification, 
and for future exhibitions, the Committee 
of the National Sweet Pea Society has de 
cided to regard the following varieties 
which are bracketed as synonymous. 
Duchess of Sutherland 
Modesty 
Countess of Radnor 
New Countess 
Flora Norton 
Momento 
Blanche Ferry 
Karliest of All 
Dorothy Eckford 
White Swan 
Mrs. Geo. Higginson, Jr. 

Gladys Deal 
—‘‘Sweet Pea Annual,” 1905, 


Lasting Qualifications of Out 
Flowers. 


In various classes of plants there may be 
some difference in regard to the time cut 
blooms will last, but in many instances it 
is more imaginary than real, and it is 
a little difficult to find the cause of some: 
going off quickly, while others last well. 
Yet, in some cases, the cause is quite appa- 
rent. The first thing is that they should be 
cut before, or as soon as, they are fully ex- 
panded. I have seen several examples in 
the market this season, where, from the 
swollen capsules, it was quite evident that 
the flowers were almost passed! before they _ 
were cut, and a day longer would see them 
quite done for. We know that in some 
cases it may be an advantage to hold floygmra 
over for a certain period, but in the 
run it will pay better to cut as soon afreal 
and they will give much better satisfaction 
to the customers. 

I find in carnations, any which seed 
freely do not keep so well as those which 
are abortive; for as soon as fertilization 
takes place the petals wither away. This 
was one quality with the old favorite Miss 
Joliffe, it never, as far as I am aware, pro- 
duced seed, and consequently the flower 
lasted well, and this is a point worth study- 
ing by growers generally, for there is no 
doubt but that it is the main cause why 
some last better than others. The Mar- 
guerite carnationgy are pretty, but unless 
they are cut before they are fully developed 
they go off quickly. It may be that thea 
petals are not of great substance, but the 
chief cause will be found in the fact that 
they seed so freely. Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine is a good example of an abortive 
flower lasting well. It is the one advan- 
tage in double flowers, that, being seedless, 
they last so-much longer. The advantage 
of dipping the stems in water as soon as 
they are cut is often overlooked. Most. mar- 
ket growers make a great point of this, 
Dipped in water (the stems only) and shut 
up in a close box, they keep fresh even 
longer than they would if put into water 
after the stems have got a little dried. Any 
that are inclined to bleed from the flower 
stems will keep much better if dipped in 
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hot water. The practice of immersing the 
flowers in water is not a good one; with few 
exceptions, flowers last much better if kept 
quite dry, and some are absolutely spoiled 
by being wetted. The sweet sultan (Cen- 
taured suaveolens) is an example of this, 
and it will last almost equally well without 
even the stems being in water. In some 
flowers, foliage left on the stems will ab- 
sorb all moisture, and cause the flowers to 
fade quickly ; this is the one disadvantage 
with chrysanthemums on long stems. But 
to get over this, exhibitors often strip off 
all the leaves from the flower stem, and 
use another stem with leaves only. I be- 
lieve there are many who do not recognise 
the disadvantage of leaving the foliage on, 
for one often sees them in the market with 
all the foliage intact—Merropo.itan, in 
“Horticultural Advertiser,’ England. 


The Making of a Lawn. 


Florists are often called upon to super- 
intend the laying out and making of home 
grounds. The trees and shrubs should be 
planted before anything else is attempted. 
The lawns and walks would be the next 
work to undertake. Ifthe gardener could 
always have his own way he would plant 
trees and shrubs early in spring, lay out 
the drives and walks in the fall, and work 
up the goil for the lawn so as to have it 
ready for sowing the following spring. 
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To get a good lawn the first year is only 
possible if the ground is covered with 
selected living sod, which is the most ex- 
pensive way of making a lawn; but if good 
grass sod is obtainable and within handy 
hauling distance, and if good sodders can. 
be set to work at reasonable wages, con- 
tract work of this kind pays handsomely. 
The sod should not be any thicker than an 
inch, only thick enough so that it holds and 
does not tear in handling. The surface of 
the soil must be in fine shape and perfectly 
even, and if the god ig also of an even. thick- 
ness a large surface is quickly covered. 
After the sod is down a rolling or pounding 
ia in order, and, after this, should the 
weather be dry, a thorough watering and 
the job is done. 

Fully as good a lawn can be made by 
sowing the grass seed... Sowing the seed 
very thickly so that all the ground looks 
white, will cause a dense growth of young 
grass to come up. It may please the 
owner and may appear like a good lawn, 
but it ig not. Good lawn grass seed goes 
a good walys, and must not be scattered too 
thickly, and im one year or two a lawn 
started with the young plants at proper 
distances will be a finer sight than the one 
started with a dense growth of newly sown 
grass. The grass seed must be carefully 
raked in and then rolled several times, 
unless it is wet weather, when the rolling 
must be deferred until the lawn is dry 
again. The best success with lawn grass 
seed will be had if the sowing can take place 


in October. If much earlier the young 
grass, although believed to be hardy, is apt 
to succumb to late heavy frosts, and if sown 
much later our hot and dry summer days 
will give it no chance to thicken and 
spread, the roots being too short to derive 
sustenance from a cool and moist subsoil. 
Any amount of watering will not save an 
open, exposed, late-made lawn. Weeds will 
flourish and the grass will die out. 

Why some people can have a fine, vel- 
vety, spotless lawn when others, in spite 
of often repeated sowings and continual 
drenching with hose and sprinkler, can- 
not call forth a decent spot of the coveted 
green, is easily explained. The former 
took the utmost pains in preparing the 
ground for their future lawns, while the 
latter covered a pile of rubbish, tin clip- 
pings from the roof, old paint cans, the 
carpenter’s sweepings, and thei yellow and 
blue clay from the basement excavations, 
with an inch of black soil, expecting that 
grass, of course, will grow anywhere. But 
that is a great mistake only too often made 
even by people who would not mind the 
expense entailed in the proper preparation 
of the lawn had they only known better, 
An evergreen, fine lawn for many years to 
come is secured ‘by working up the soil to 
a great depth, placing the lifeless clay away 
down into the trench if it cannot otherwise 
be disposed of by adding large quantities 
of rich manure to the soil and by sowing 
the seed in April. 


NURSERYMEN 


Send for our — 


NURSERY TRADE LIST. 


Quoting prices for all sorts of young stuff such as— 
Fruit Tree Stocks, 1 and 2 years : 


Small Conifers, 1 to 4 years 


Ornamental rees and Shrubs 1 tof3 years 


Roses. 890 sorts 


Fruit Trees, 1,200 old and new sorts 


New Shrubs and Trees, ete. 


RANSON BROTHERS 
AND 


D. DAUVESSE’S ~ 


Nurseries United 
in 1901. 


BARBIER & Co., 
SUCCESSORS, 
ORLEANS, FRANCE. 


Plants are carefuliy packed, and those we 
yearly seni to the Cape Oolony, Australia, Tasmania, 
South America, &c. have always arrived in good 


order and given satisfaction. 


DIAMONDS, 


DEFY THE EXPERTS. 


S 


estimated amount, 
ment was confirmed 


Barrios Diamonds were firet brought to America by Mme. Algerie 
Barrios, wife of Guatemala’s assissinated president. 
seized her jewels. suposed to be worth 1.000.000 dollars. 
they were but clever imitations and worth less than one-fiftieth the 
Every known test was applied and eventually her state- 
The most expert jewellers were employed hy the 


The enstoms officials 
She declared that 


United States Government to make this test, and the only way they 


discovered the truth was by weight 
experts are certainly clever enough to deceive anybody else, and countless 
wealthy women now have their valuable jewels duplicated with Barrios 


Diamonds that fool Government 


Diamends as a protection against thieves in public. ‘ 
Every stoue is guaranteed to retain its brilliancy, and the 


stantial. 


upwards — 


mountings to give perfect satisiaction. 
~ stand acids, heat, alkali, etc. 
like ordinary diamonds 
Unmounted Barrios Diamonds can be supplied from 5s to 20s, accord- 
ing to size ; 
Ladies and Gentlemen’s Barrios Diamond Rings and Broochos, from 
73 6d upwards 
The engraving is hand chased. 
Gent’s Barrios Diamond Scarf Pins, in new and beautiful designs, 
Also Ladies Stick Pins and Lockets, exact Cuplicates of 
expensive solid gold and genuine diamond lockets, from 5s — 


Specimens of Diamonds , 
and Price List on view at Caxton Printery. . 
; Corner of James Place, Adelaide. ; ; 


garrios Diamonds will 
They can be washed and cleaned 


Mountings are gold filled. heavy and sub-— : 


Tilustrated Catalogue 
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OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Prepare ground at once for planting lemon 
and orange trees. Manure must be used liber- 
ally, or no good results must be expected. Asa 
rule the ground should be trenched two feet 
deep and the manure worked evenly down from 
top to bottom, asit is a serious mistake to throw 
it into the trenches in masses. Care must also 
be taken to provide free drainage when planting 
in low situations, because a stagnation of water 
at the roots is disastrous to these trees, although 
a liberal supply of water must be provided to 
carry them through the months of January to 
April. After trenching, the ground should be 
left a week or two to consolidate, so that it may 
be in a good, firm condition by the middle of 
September, when the trees may be planted, 
Young orange trees should be manured and 
forked round, and afterwards mulched with a 
good coat of half-decayed stable manure. Older 
trees will now be in full bearing, and it is 
difficult to cultivate amongst them until the 
crop is removed, but as the fruit from each tree 
is gathered no time must be lost in manuring 
the trees and forking amongst tho roots. Scale 
sometimes attacks the trees in a serious manner, 
but this is readily destroyed by spraying once 
or twice with soapy water in which a little kero- 
sine has been mixed. ‘wo ounces of soap dis- 
solved in a gallon of water and a gill of the oil, 

-kept well stirred, will generally cleanse the 
trees at the second application. 

Now {is a good time to manure amongst 
apricots, peaches and nectarines. Well-decayed 
stable manure is the best fertillser for these 
trees, but bonedust may he substituted where no 
lime exists in the soil. Loquat trees may be 
planted. The ground should be trenched and 
well manured, and they should be planted in 
quarters by themselves rather than be mixed up 
with other kinds of fruits; old. trees should be 
_ well pruned, severely thinning out the branches 
and twigs, if superior fruit is desired. Loquat 
stones may be sown in nursery beds. 

(Nores py W, J, Anny.) 
GRAFTING AND BUDDING 

The latter part of this month is a good time 
to start the grafting of deciduous nursery stock, 
and should there be any unprofitable apple, pear, 
or other trees standing in the orchard, these 
also may be grafted to good varioties. Grape- 
vines are easily grafted just as the buds are well 
swollen and-about to burst. Old peach, plum, 
and apricot trees will be found much harder to 
graft than either apple or pear trees. If, how- 
ever, there are any such in the orchard which 
are unprofitable, it would be as well to cut them 
back and graft to heiter varieties, and in the 
event of the grafts not taking, young shoots 
might be allowed t+ grow and buds inserted 
either in the summicr cr full. 

SURAYING 
Besides the alive work there is the winter 


spraying with the svt su’piur, and lime solu-~ 


tion, which will kil: | «1 inds with one stone, 
being both an insti . ud a fungicide, It 
answers fairly well in tein, in check the curl 


Argh eee 


leaf of the peach tree, but for this latter disease 
Bordeaux mixture is even better. Trees treated 
with either of these solutions will show very 
little curl. 
SAN JOSE SCALE 

The lime, suphur and salt is one of the best 
sprays we haye for San Jose scale, ut where 
trees are badly infested it is best to give two 
sprayings, one in the fall and another in the 
spring, just as the leaf buds beyin to swell and 
the trees are in blosm. 


APHIS 


For peach aphis the resin and soda is a good 
useful spray, as is also the blue oil emulsion, 
but it usually takes several applications to keep 
this pest in check. 

At time of pruning, particularly in young 
orchards, a sharp lookout should be kept for the 
appearance of woolly aphis, and should any trees 
be found infested, they should be carefully 
pruned, removing and burning as many of the 
infested twigs as possible. ‘Then either scrub 
the trees thoroughly wi h a strong kerosene 
einulsion, or fumigate with hydrocyanic acid 
gas, so as to eradicate this pest if posaible. 


CODLIN MOTH 
All old bark should be scraped from apple, 


pear and quince trees, and the scrapings burnt, 


and every thing in the orchard which is a harbor 
for codlin moth must be destroyed. 

In Tasmania the moth has been kept in hand 
by repeated sprayings with Paris green, and in 
South Australia the arsenite of soda spray has 
given good results. This latter spray is prepared 
as follows—l lb of best arsenic and 2 lb of wash- 
ing soda boiled in 1 gallon of water for about 
three-quarters of an hour or until the mixture 
is clear. Then add a pint of the stock solut on to 
40 gallons of water to which has already been 
added from 6 to 8 lb of best freshly-slaked 
lime; if this latter precaution is neglected, the 
result will be that the spray will seriously burn 
the foliage. 
much more tender than others: for these use 
the larger quantity of lime, The arsenic is much 
cheaper than Paris Green, and when bought in 
quantities should not cost more than about one- 
third as much per lb. 

For this State I am of opinion that at least 
four sprayings will be necessary to keep the 


moth In check. At the Bathurst orchard this - 


year we have used the arsenite of soda and 
several other mixtures for combating the codlin 
moth, with excellent results. We picked at least 
90 per cent of clean fruit. 


CLEAN FRUIT HOUSES 

Keep all fruit houses as clean as possible, as 
there is no doubt that they are responsible for 
harboring a great many moths every year; there- 
fore keep the rooms as air tight as possible. and 
as soon as the moths begin to hatch in the 
spring, burn sulphur fumes in the rooms once 
every other day for a fortnight, so that the 
moths may be destroyed as they begin to fly. 


VINES ; 

In. working around vines keep a sharp look 
out forthe pups of the vine moth, If there are 
any old partially rotted, stakes, the moths will 
be found adhering to these, and also under the 
old bark which is hanging to the vine. Crush 
these wherever found, and thus assist in keeping 
down this pest as far as possible, 

Growers who intend using quick-acting fer- 
tilisers should make the first application th s 
month, It is best not to apply too much at one 
time, but rather make two applications — «i: » 
now, and one after the fruit is well set. 


Some varieties of apple-trees aro ~ 
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W.H. COATS & SON, 


EFruitgrowers 
And Wholesale Exporters 
Bast End Market... . Adelaide. 
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EXPORTERS and Importefs of Fresh Pruits 
Agents for Renmark Fruits 
And Dried Fruits. 


Also for Terry’s Jams and Preserves. 


Fresh. Fruit and Vegetables 
packed and forwarded to all 
parts of the State at lowest 
rates from our own gardens at 
Tronbank. 


F. AMBRUSTER & UHLMANN 


Wholesale 


AND 


rs néian_| lobacconists 
Nos. 9 and 151 Rundle Street 
And 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, 


ADELAIDE, 


. 


Sole Agents for— 
FLOR DE CRETA CIGARS 
STERLING SMOKING MIXTURE 


MY PET TOBACCO—Twist, Plugs and 
Cut 
Dark and Aromatic. 


Correspondents. 
All business communications to be addressed to 


“The Manager of ‘The Australian Gardener, 


corner of James 


Sa Ae Place and Grenfell-street, 
elaide, S.A.’ 


Subseriptions 
Will also be received at ; 
SypNey—Messrs Gordon & Gotch~ 
Metsourne—Messrs Gordon & Gotch 
TasmanrA—Messrs CU. J. Walch & Son, Hobart 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA—C/o Messrs Gordon and 
Gotch, Limited, Perth 


Contributors, 


All letters, manuscripts, and matter intended 
for publication should be addressed to the 
Adelaide Office, Caxton Printery, corner of 
Grenfell-street and James Place, Adelaide, and in 
order to appear in the following issue should be 
posted in time to reach Adelaide by the 20th 
of the current month. It is necessary that cor- 
respondents should furnish their names and 
addresses, . 

Subseribers, — 

The subscription rate is 3/6 per annum, posted 
to any address in Australasia, 

Single copies, 3d each, 

Subscribers are asked to notify the Adelaide 
office if they do not receive their copy of the 
paper, also any alteration of address, 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES— 


14 words, 6d perinsertion ... 12for 5s 
Particulars of rates for display advertisements 
and contracts for three, six, nine and twelve 
months will be supplied on application, 
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OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST. 


The most important work here will be the 
preparing of ground for summer cropping. First 
comes manuring, and as the manure for all 
summer crops must be immediately available as 
plant food, all partly-decayed stuff shonld be 
avoided, using only well-rotted farmyard or 
stable manure. It is hardly possible to use too 
much of this, so long as the supply of water is 
plentiful during hot weather, but it should be 
remembered that ihe lighter the texture of the 


soil so much moro quickly does it part with, 


~ moisture, and large quantities of manure tend 
to render the soil lighter or more porous. At 
the same time, large quantities of manure and 
water give enormous crops. For summer crops 
the soil should be worked deeply to secure the 
best results. When the roots of the plants can 
penetrate the subsoil, not nearly so much 
watering is necessary to keep them in a fresh 
condition, as the evaporation from a depth is 
very slow in comparison to that from the sur- 
face ofthe soil. The importance to summer 
crops of deep working is illustrated by the fact 
that vegetable marrow roots penetrate toa depth 
of 18 inches, and ramify the soil to a distance of 
10 ft from the caudex; and cucumbers and 
melons rvot proportionately. 
(Norges py W. S. Campsett.) 

Every effort should be made to get things 
ready for the sowing and planting of spring 
vegatables, and for the planting of evergreens 
in the flower garden for shrubbery; for, 
although the best time of year for planting them 
is during early autumn, with care and attention 
they will probably succeed satisfactorily if 
planted before hot weather sets in. 

ASPARAGUS. 

It would be desirable for those who intend to 
plant asparagus, to prepare some land as soon 
as possible, for they can plant in August or 
early in September, and it is no use leaving 
the preparation of the ground until the last 
moment, If the growing of vegetables does 
nothing else it trains, or has a tendency to train 
the grower to look ahead, and this isa very 
necessary matter for anyone who strives to make 
a living from the soil. Asparagus is a vegetable 
which gives but little trouble after it is once 
plantea. At the present time of year the haulm 
should be all cleared away, the soil between the 
rows cleaned and forked up, and a dressing of 
manure spread over the bed as a sort of pro- 
tection during the very cold weather; but in 
many districts such protection is unnecessary, 
The manure may be forked in just betore spring, 
and the stools begin to start with growth, © 

ARTICHOKE, GLOBE. 

The best time to plant either suckers or young 
plants is early in the spring, when they will 
start into growth soon after planting. If planted 
now they will probably remain dormant, and 
perhaps some of the suckers may die off. One 
or two plants is likely to suffice for an ordinary 
family 


—s 


_ The seedling can be planted out next month 


ARTICHOKE, JERUSALEM. 

May be planted during the month in any con- 
venient place. This vegetable is well worth 
growing, and will be found a useful substitute 
for the potato where that vegetable does not 
happen to succeed satisfactorily. Plant in rows 
3or 4 feet apart, 4 or 5 inches deep, and 12 
inches or so apart in the rows. A little practice 
will soon show how far apart various kinds of 
vegetable seeds or tubers should be planted, for 
this will depend in a great measure on the quality 
and condition of soil. The distances given in 
these directions are simply for a guide, and 
need uot be followed implicitly. 

BEANS, BROAD, 

A few seed may be sown in the beginning of 
the month, but after that, except in the cool 
climate districts, it will be rather risky to sow: 

BEANS, FRENCH 

In the warm districts along the coast seeds 
may be sown towards the end of the month; but 
whenever there is a possibility of a visitation of 
frost, a sowing had better not be risked. 

BROCCOLI. 

Sow a very little seed occasionally in order to 
keep up a supply of seedlings to plant. Any 
plants already to hand and sufficiently advanced 
may be planted. The soil should be in good 
heart, or the broccoli is not likely to succeed as 
well as it should. 


CABBAGE. 


Sow a few seeds from time to time and make 
a’ trial of different kinds, such as Succession, 
Phenomenal, Lamb’s Earliest of All, St. John’s 
Day, Early York, Sugar-loaf, Express, Savoy, 
and Red Cabbage, or any other varieties obtain- 
able. 

CAULIFLOWER 

Treat in just the same way as has been 

recommended for the broccoli. 
, CARROT, 

Sow a few rows now and then during the 
month, and try some of the short, medium, and 
large grown kinds, such as the Early French 
Forcing, Early Short Horn, James’ Scarlot 
Intermediate, and others. 

CORN SALAD OR LAMB’S LETTUCE 
might be tried, for it is appreciated by some 
persons, although not at all by others, as a 
change. Itisa different thing altogether from 
the lettuce, being a Valerian, species locusta. 
Sow in drills, and cover the seed very lightly. 

CUCUMBER 


Those interested in raising early cucumbers 
can raise seed under a glass frame in a warm 
place, or on a hot-bed if one has beem made, 


but must be protected from late frosts, : 


LEEK, 


A little seed may be sown once or twice dur- 
ing the month, and any well advanced seedlings 
planted out in shallow trenches. 


LETTUCE 
There should be a sufficient stock of advanced 


lettuce to plant out, and others coming on. 
Plant out all that are lige em ugh, ang the 


care that the soil is in good condition and well 
manured. Transplanting may be cavried on 
well into the spring, but after that, it is better 
to sow seed in drills where the lettuces are to 
grow, and then they are not so much inclined 
to run to seed without hearting. 


ONION 


Transplant young onions that have been 
raised in a seed-bed for the purpose, but before 
planting manure the ground heavily and mix the 
manure well with the soil. The more rotted the 
manure, the better it will be for the onions 
Avoid planting on low-lying land liable to 
become over wet after heavy rains. 


POTATO 
Plant a row or two during the month, in warm 
disiricts. 
PARSNIP 


A little seed may be sown where land has 
been well prepared, The. parsnip needs a deep 
soil, and will succeed best where the ground has 
been trenched, = 


PEAS 


Sow during the month, from time to time, as 
extensively as may be required, for peas should 
grow well at this time of the year if the season 
is at all favorable. The rows should be from 
3 to 4 feet or more apart. Plant the pea 
about 3 inches deep, and about 4 inches apart 


SAVOY 


Sow a little seed and treat it as you would 
the cabbage, using plenty of manure. 


SPINACH. 


Sow a little seed now and then during the 
month to keep up a supply if required, in drills 
2 feet apart, and thin out the seedlings when 
they come up to about 1 foot from plant to 


plant. 
SWEDE 
Sow a little seed in drills occasionally. 
TOMATO 


Raise in a warm protected place a few plants 
if cuttings of last year’s plants are not rooted 
The seedlings will need protection from frosts 
where they are likely to occur. 


TURNIP 
Sow a little seed in drills. 
—Agricultural Gazette, N,S,W. 


i 
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A Word=to Beginners. 
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Br E. D. O}DONNELL. 


Tux first thing the beginner in poultry farming 
has to do is in the language of military men to 
determine his objective. In other words, he 
should carefully think out and definitely decide 
upon the line along which he is to proceed and 
the end he desires to reach. 


There are three courses open to hin— 


1. To raise stock for show and stud purposes 
only. 

2. To raise birds and eggs for the market 
only. 

3. To combine both the aforesaid lines; each 
of, these lines has its own characteristics, and 
calls for certain qualifications if success is to be 
won. 

1. To breed for stud and show purposes only. 
The beginner must, is he is to succeed, recog- 
- nise certain facts. In the first place he must be 
a good judge of stock himself,in order to be 
allowed to select his birds when starting, and 
also Le able to select the quality of his young 
stock when he breedsthem. We would strongly 
advise the beginner, if he be not an excellent 
judge himself, to get some reliable authority to 
select the birds for him. Another essential is 
a good amount of capital. It is simple folly to 
try to breed for stud and show purposes, with 
anything but the best stock, if only for the 
reason that one handicaps himself from the 
start with those breeders who are already in 
that line. For the best birds you must pay the 
best price. Then again, it must be remembered 
that in this branch of the poultry industry 
there are usually far more blanks than prizes. 
Happy is that breeder who can secure 25 per 
cent of prize birds from his year’s work. Again, 
it must be also remembered, that in this section 
of the field the competition is pretty keen, and 
the constituency to which you appeal is neces- 
sarilyl limited. 

2, To raise eggs and stock for market pur- 
poses only. ‘To start in this line you need far 


less capital than in the branch referred to, for 
the reason that you can purchase birds of good 
utility quality without much reference to their 
feathers, and get them cheap. But we strongly 
advise that from the start none but pure bred 
birds shall be kept, and let it be from proved 
and tested laying and flesh-producing strains. 
The advantage of this branch of the industry is 
that you are sure of a market for your produce, 
and with the exercise of a little skill in breed- 
ing winter layers of a very fair and regular, 
income. Of course, to secure a good living out 
of it you will need a large flock, and the larger 
tho flock the greater the profit. The most 
successful operator along these lines of whom 
we haye any knowledge is Mr Ellis, of Botany, 
N.S.W. 

3. To combine the aforesaid lines, that is to 
say, let your breeding pens contain only pure 
bred birds, and from them draft out every year 
a large flock of pullets to lay eggs for the 
market. The advantages of this system are 
many. In the first place you will have a regular 
supply of market eggs, which means a steady 
source of income. Then you will have quite a 
number of cockerels to send to market to pay 
for the cost of their own rearing and that of the 
pullets. In addition to this, you will havea 
considerable source of revenue in eggs for 
hatching and birds for breeding. We are more 
than ever convinced that it is along this line 
that the truest success in the poultry industry 
is so be found. 

And now a word of Caution— 

The vital point in this connection is the 
selection of your breeding stock. A mistake 
here will be fatal to your whole business. 

The key word to the whole situation is 
Utility, Utility, Utility. Success in the pen is 
no criterion of profit in the egg basket. 

Rub it into your memory until you cannot 
forget it—that egg production is more a matter 
of strain than breed 

The fact. that-Mr X’s Silver Wyandottes lay 
well is not a criterion that Mr Z’s will do the 


same. 

Because the White Leghorns owned by Mr B 
lay 200 eggs a year it does not follow that Mr 
©’s will reach that mark. A careful study of the 
Laying Competitions will satisfy you on this 
point. The breed that heads the list is not un- 
frequently also at the bottom of the poll. From 
this we conclude that in egg production we 
must recognise the law of the survival of the 
fittest and only breed from proved laying 
gtrains, 


What to do. 
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Get busy. 

Be up-to-date. 

Don’t grumble, 

Buy fresh blood now. 

First come first served. 

Kill off all the weaklings. 

Never sell your best birds, 

The thorough-bred is a winner. 

The best obtainable is not too good. 

Upwards of ten thousand pounds worth of 
poultry and eggs were produced in Great 
Britain last year. 

Yet nearly twenty million dozen eggs had to 
be imported into that country. 

Seems as if there is a market for all our pro- 
duce there, if we can only land it in good condi- 
tion at a profit. 

A few years ago the poultry industry was 
regarded as a little thing by most people. 

Now, however, it is generally acknowledged 
that the lay of the humble hens is a startier. 

Not only eggs, but marvellous accumulations 
of figures are produced by the little workers. 

Provide every pen with a dust bath. Remem- 
ber this is as essential as your own shower or 
plunge. 


‘ Every hen her own dentist’ is a true bill, but 
the poultryman has to provide the false teeth. 

The hen, however, will see to the fitting, and 
there will be no expensive fillings, or gold 
© crowns’ and plates. 

Ever invite your fowls into the shade to have 
a drink ? 

Cool water costs little, and ¢ shouting’ fer the 
hens is not an expensive undertaking. 

The scalding of the drinking vessels is very 
essential. Better wash-up with poultry samo ag 
in the home. 

Don’t have the roosts so high that imagina- 
tive hens believe they are doing a parachute 
decent every morning they fty down. 

Marvellous what a lot of sport you can get ~ 


-out of poultry raising, properly conducted. 


Marvellous what a lot of money you can drop 
breeding fowls for profit on a no-experience 
mismagement basis. 

It is impossible to exercisee too much care in 
the selection and purchase of breeding stock, 

Constant culling of unproductive birds and 
breeding from known layers only, will soon 
result in the establishing of a good laying 
strain. P 

H. V. Hawkins, in the Victorian Journal of 
Agriculture, gives the following excollent 
system of keeping the houses clean; 
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“ The continual cleaning of the floor is fol- 
lowed by the ground becoming based shaped, 
and the result is a damp floor in winter time. 
A cheap and effective plan to prevent this is to 
purchase a piece of black tarpaulin, almost the 
size of the floor,-nail this on two pieces of 
wood, one at each end, and place on the floor of 
house. Every morning roll this up and empty 
the droppings into a wheelbarrow. If the birds 
have been scouring through eating too much 
wet grass and the carpet of tarpaulin has be- 
come dirty, remove it to a tap and put the hose 
on. It is advisable to throw a litrle sand on to 
prevent the droppings from adhering to the 
tarpaulin. This system works well, and saves a 
great deal of time, and prevents the spread of 
vermin.’ 

Hear, hear! ‘This is a novel method and as 
good as it is novel. 


How and What to Feed. 
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Be clean. 

And punctual. 

And particular. 

And be systematic. 

Diversity is an essential 

Feed all mash in a warm state; 

Make them scratch for all the grain. 

Cheap food is sometimes wonderfully dear, 

Never feed smutty, burned or dirty grain, _ 

The man who doesn’t exert himself about 
feding won’t have to do so in the collection of 


eggs. 
: Connie Poultry says green bone should 
be fed three times a week to the hens and daily 
to the male. ; 
Do not forget that animal food of some kind 
is absolutely neeessary for best results in eggs 
and fertility in the winter. 


A farmer stated that half the breed is in 
what goes down their throats. 


Arather crude method of expression, but a 
trite saying without a doubt. i 
- Poultry (says an exchange) should be fed at 
‘regular times for several reasons. A flock soon 
learns its feeding time if itis fed at the same 
time every day, and between meals is contented 
and quiet. If they:are fed whenever the keeper 
happens to think about it they are always look- 
ing for food, and when he comes in sight they 
make a rush for him, expecting something to 
eat, while one that is fed regularly pays but 
little attention to their keeper if he happens to 
visit the yard between meals. If a flock is 
allowed to run at large andis fed only at regular 
times, the fowls will wander away and stay out 
of range during the day, except at meal times, 
while if regular feeding is not practised, every 
time the keeper appears the fowls will be seen 
.tt eowe hurrying to the feeding place. It is 
especially important that fowls kept on limited 
runs or small yards should be taught to look for 
food only at regular hours. If this is not done 
they will spend most of their time looking 
through the fence, expecting someone to come 
along and feed them. Regularity means money 
to the poultry-keeper as to other busine s men, 


' Because a person has the chicken fever it is 
no reason why the fowls. should be made to 
suffer with him because of poor quarters and 
improper care. ttn P ’ 
Subscribe to “The Anstralian Hen.” Price 
_ 3d.—Harris & Son, Sydney. 
‘Will some judge rise up amongst us, and let 
_the publie see which are the true Runners and 
which are not ! 


Disease Prevention and 
Cure. 
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Roup, 
Colds; 
Dysentery, 
And Warts 
Are prevalent 
More so than ever. 
They should not be. 
Want of cleanliness, mostly. 
Want of thcught tu a great extent. 
Prevalence of mites are also a factor. 
There is no remedy for carelessness but reform 
The foundation of health is strong, healthy 
breeding stock. 
Do not let the lice and mites get ahead. 
Prepare to fight them now. 
It is a good deal easier to get rid of a hund red 
lice than a million. 
Get to work right away and get rid of tnem 
before their breedng season arrives, 
Unless they are banished before the chicks 
begin to arrive it will be a hopeless fight. 
Take time by the forelock (says Commercial 
- Poultry) instead of by the fetlock. 
- One of the best tonics is a few drops of tinc- 
ture of iron in the drinking water. 
__ Burn or bury deep the careases nf all fowls 
that die from disease of any kind. 
Do not allow them to lay about where they 
can bring contagion to the whole flock. 
What about a good whitewashing campaign 
before the busy season is on to you ? 
If one of the breeding birds gots a bad attack 


' of disease, it is a good one to leave out of the 


pen. é 
Too much salt means sudden death, but that 
is no zeason why the fowls should not have 
any. 
A pile of rubbish in the pen is simply a 
breeding place for insects, vermin and disease 
germs. 

Bowel trouble comes from: colds, improper 
feeding, and the ravages of lice, mite and ticks. 

Digging up the runs occasionally not only 
freshens them and clears away disease, but 
supplies a certain amount of food to the birds 
as well, 

They say (says the Poultry Review) a will eat 
more filth than even a pig if she has the chanco. 
Do not give her the chance. 
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The new address of the “ Australian 
Gardener” —The corner of James Place and 
Grenfell street, City. 


_ tion of judges. 


Indian ‘Runner Ducks. 


Heh 


Mr Walker, of Toronto, N.S.W., now gives 
the full twelve months record of his four Indian 
Runner ducks. These birds for the year ending 
May laid 986 eggs, an average of 246°5 each, and 
are still laying. 

If the Indian Runner is to retain its great 
and deserved popularitv, there will:have to be 
a decided change either in the methon of judging 
or the judges themselves, as at present, awards 
aro going to birds that cannot be really Runners 
at all, and that would but poorly represent the 
breed in the matter of egg production also. 

Unfortunately, unscrupulous persons in the 
early days. of the Runner boom introduced all 
sorts of foreign blood into their Runner flocks, 
and as a consequence stock were sent broadcast 
as Runners that were in reality nothing but 
mongrels. 


As a consequence many people who consi- 
dered their birds first-class were merely decsiv- 


-ing themselves and gotting a decidedly false 


impression of Runner characteristics. This 
trouble, however, is being overdone, and it is 
safe to say that.nine out of ten of the elder 
breeders are unanimous as to what constitutesa 
first-class Runuer of either sex, and are breed- 
iyg for this ideal. The trouble now is the selec- 
Indian Runners now constitute 
one of the biggest classes at some of our shows, 
anh as much care should be exercised in the 
selection of a judge as for any othor secsion. | 
Yet what do we see?’ Tho judge for Runners is 
generally a man who bred ducks, and is not 
competent to judge the more popular varieties 
of poultry and has all the ducks allotted to 
him in andition to such poultry classes as Hou- 
dons, Cochins, Brahamas, and others that 
average about 1) entries por class. Or to put it 
plainly, Runners are usually judged by the 
official with the smallest reputation, as a judge, 
in the entire show, 


Is it any wonder, then, that we. see birds that 
would pass, for very fair Rouens awarded first 
cards as Runners by judges who go by size . 
alone—birds with black heads, with greon sheen 
and breasts as deeply imbued with claret a3 a 
French tiper’s nose. Is it arly wonder we see 
birds of Aylesbury, Pekin and Muscovy type and 
build, scoring time after time. 


Will the judges selected to pass an opinion on 
this breed study tbeir standard or refuse to act ? 
Will they remember the long, wedge-shaped 
head; the long, thin neck ; the long, slim body 
and uprisht bearing ? 

Will they remember that the color of the 
featbers (apart from the white) should be as 
even as possible throughout, except the tail of 
the drake, which is darker? Will they remember 
that a black head should cause a bird to be 
passed, so should claret breast, blue wing bars, 
horizontal bearing or shape? Will they remem- 


ber that the standard weight of Runners is 
Drake 44 lbs, Duck 4 lbs, and that an adherence 
to these weights is imperative in the best in- 
terests of the breed, large sizo being objection- 
able, as indicating cross-breeding. We have in 
the perfect Runner a bird in which show points 
can be had combined with excellent laying, and. 
we do not wish to see the breed lose its purity, 
and incidentally the only qualities for which it 
deserves keeping—its comparatively small appe- 


- tite and wonderful laying qualities. 


Printed for. the ‘Proprietor by the. Caxton 
Printery at their office, Corner of James 
Place and Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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EiowmeE Garden. 


OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Lawns. 


On we RE lawns of buffalo grass are to 


be planted the present month is the 
best possible time for the operation. 

In preparing the soil, which is really the 
most important point, a good quantity of manure 
should be incorporated with it to a depth of 
18 in., and the whole should be trodden firmly 
before the surface is levelled, so that there may 
be no subsidence after the grass is planted, ‘I'he 
roots of the grass-may be either dibbled in at 
4in, apart or small trenches opened straight 
across the ground in which to lay them. The 
first method is the most expeditious, and if the 
roots are putin deep, leaving an inch of stem 
above the surface, there will be no fear of 
failure. In “all cases the grass should receive 
one good watering, as the work proceeds, 

Bulbs. f 
Many kinds of bulbs are now at their best, 
and will need careful stapling to keep them in 
good condition as long ag possible. 
more unpleasing to the eye than seeing bulbous 
plants neglected and laid down by the wind. 
Summer-flowering bulbs, including gladioli, 
_tuberoses, lillies, and tigridias, should be 


planted this month; and all require deep, rich - 


soils. 
Chrysanthemums. 
Commence propagating chrysanthemums both 


| by cuttings and a division of the roots. JE for 


pst culture two cuttings should be put in each 
3-in pot, so that when rooted sufficiently to bo 
put into larger pots they-may--be separated 
without injury to the roots. These plants 


require a soil. of a. fairly rich texture, but it - 
is often made too good, the result being that it ° 


is sometimes difficult to keep the growth in due 
cneck, and the plants, whether in pots or in the 


Nothing is 


borders become overgrown; the stems and 
foliage are out of all due proportion to the 
flowers they produce. ‘Too much water during 
the middle stages of growth is partly the cause 
of them becoming overgrown. A moderate 
supply of water until the buds are fairly \formed 
is best, after which plenty of water and liquid 
manure are necessary for the production of first 
class flowers. : 
Roses. 

The rose garden will require particular 
attention during this month. Like many other 
plants, roses are much improved by disbudding. 
Any or all buds that form in the centre of tho 
tree or bush should be rubbed off. This pre- 
vents crowding, and throws all the strength of 
the plant into the roots that remain. Where 
roses are to be grown for exhibition purposes 
one bud only should be left on each strong 
shoot, and comparatively few flowers should be 
allowed to develop on each plant. When the 
flowers begin to open itis a good plan to tie 
thin white paper over each to protect them 
from bad weather, as the least blemish in these 
flowers weakens the exhibit and the coloring is 
not inthe least affected by being covered or pro- 
tected for a few days. Should aphides appear 
on. roses, they should be dealt with immediately 
by spraying ; a solution of soapy water is effec- 
tual, and this is made by dissolving 2 oz of com- 
mon soap in a gallon of hot water, and using it 
whilst at a temperature of 130 deg. Fah. All 
roses should now be: mulched with short, well- 
decayed stable manure, 


Summer Annuals. 

The main sowings of summer annuals should 
be made early in the month. They may be raised 
without artificial heat; the beds should be 
formed in frames, using a fine rich sandy soil, 
keeping the glass over them until the plants 


are up. - 


Hardy annuals may be planted to the end of 
the month, and others scwn in the open borders 
for succession flowering. 


Shrubs. 

Choice fibrous-rooted shrubs, as azaleas, rho- 
dodendrons, and boronias for hill country will 
now require mulching; first, they should be 
dug around, but the soil must not be distri- 
buted nearer the stems than the tips of the 
branches, as much mischief is done by disturb- 
ing the mass of-flbrous roots nearer to the 
stems. : 
Camellias.. 

Camellias, which succeed remarkably well 


maeeee 


when planted outin the hills, should now be put 


in. They require deeply trenched ground, with 
a good quantity of well-decayed manure, mixed 
evenly with the soil, and a slight shade should 
be provided the first snmmer; four stakes 
driven in round the plants, anda piece of bage- 
ing stretched over them is quite sufficient, as it 
is the mid-day sun which does the mischief. 


Smilax. 


6 EVERAL narrow beds are better to manage 
, than one wide one. A heavy loam, made 
quite rich by a liberal admixture of old stable 


- manure, is the right kind of soil to grow smilax 


in. The distance between plants should be from 
six to eight inches, and the rows may be from 
eight to twelve inches apart. 

The stringing of the bed should not be 
delayed too long after planting. A good watering 
down of the finished bed will generally suffice 
until the plants have started to grow, then water 
may be given in moderate quantities and at 
regular intervals, avoiding as much as possible 
too much in this particular, especially in tho 
first part of the season, and later on every time 
after the strings have been cut. Cutting a string 
here and there allthrough the bed makes water- 
ing and the management of the bed a difficult 
task, The cutting of strings should be com- 
menced at one end of the bed, every string, good 
or bad, should be taken, and the cutting be thus 
continued until, in time, the other end is 
reached. This will simplify the culture of 
smilax to a great extent, and will also increase 
the yield of the plants. he: 
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Making Gardens. 


BY C. BOGUE-LUFFMANN, 
20: 


Strength in varied shape is the keynote to be struck in 
building gardens, 


WPSHE ordinary natural and prepared mate- 
or rials necessary to the maxing of good 
gardens in either town or country are as 
follows :— 


1. Soil, as distinct from the clayey or rocky 
mass ferming the sub-layer or founda- 
tion. 


2. Manure—a load or yard, serves for about 
eight superficial yards if soil is abundant 
and good; otherwise twice the quantity 
of manure is necessary. 


8. Gravel is needed for path making. 
4, Sand is required for lightening stiff soils 
and for binding paths. 


5. Stones are needed for the foundation of 
xoads and paths, and also for culverts and 
heavy drains. 


6. Rocks may be necessary for creating 
- rockeries, furnishing margins or islands 
for pools, and for building walls. 


“I 


. Timber,.as tree trunks, heavy limbs and 
roots, may be required for columns, per- 
golas, or rustic houses, seats, bridges, 
and decorating’ embankments; also for 
rustic fences. 


8. Water must be available, if not for deco- 
rative purposes, as pools,falls and foun- 
tains, at least insufficient quantity to 
ensure the proper maintenance of the 
plan adopted. 


9. Drain pipes, or stone, or wood, must be 
forthcoming for the carrying out of a 
drainage system. 


The quantity, variety and proportion of 
materials go far to effect design. 


Before deciding on any exact plan or surface 
form, the surface must be cleared of all obstruc- 
tions in the shape of timber or artificial erec- 
tious. The various quantities must then be 
estimated and parcelled. 


The levels will be determined by the outside 
poundaries, ground floor=and door levels of 
house, drainage considerations, and the amount 
of material existing, or obtainable outside. 


The drainage plan must accord wiih the: 


requirements of the house, garden and paths, 


TVhe taking of levels will precede the work of 
moving any heavy materials, such as rocks or 
clay. ; : 

Apart from sites for masonry, pools or broad 
erections within the garden area, all the surface 
must ke worked at least twenty inches deep by 
trenching, subsoiling, or making up with new 
material. 

Stones, clay, or any other heavy and innutri- 
tious material,should be kept under the twenty 
inches of true soil. Manure can he worled 
equally through the soil mass. : 

Tf a great deal of sand exists, say three- 
fourths, it may be mixed with crumbling clay or 
any shaley material, : 

Clay may, with advantage, be exposed to the 
weather during the process of trenching or sub- 
soiling, but it must never form the surface or 
come near enough to get dry during summer. ~ 

The subsurface contour of the clayey or 
rocky formation’ must be correctly known at the 

time of trenching, otherwise weak and undrain- 
able spots may occur. 


The substratum should form clear, straight 
runs, and provide for an even or graduated 
depth of soil. 

The best arrangement of surface and sub- 
stratum, if we could make choice, would be 
about 2 ft. of mellow sandy loam over a cool 
sweet clay or broken sandstone, limestone or 
granite. 

Much deeper and looser soil is required over 
stone than over clay. The cooler the position 
the less important is depth of soil. Hence the 
soil may often be taken from the shady and 
placed on the sunny side, if levels permit. 

In forming banks, terraces, mounds or raised 
borders or earthworks of any kind, it will be an 
advantage if their foundations are of rock mate- 


‘rial or stiff soil, as the shape is better preserved, 


drainage is assured, and therefore in more 
fayorable condition for plant growth, and it is 
much more economical, good soil being the 
rarest and dearest material to obtain. 

The summer or exposed quarters will require 
more depth or quality of the winter or sheltered 
side. Failing the opportunity to make the ex- 
posed quarters rich enough to support a strong 
and attractive vegetation, it should be prepared 
for distinctly hardy, drought resisting plants, 
or it may be wholly or in part utilised as a rock 
garden. 

The allotment of groups and divisions must 
be foreseen, previous to the handling of the 
heavy material, that the soil of each site or 
division may be specially considered at the time 
of preparation. 

The kitchen and fruit garden, also drying 
grounds and other open spaces necessary to the 
domestic conveniences should always be brought 


_ into the scheme, and dealt with as definite 


features inthe garden. 

Straight lines will not be out of place in the 
kitchen quarters; but fruit tree planting and 
‘the path arrangement should, as faras possible, 
be so arranged that the harmony of curves will 
not stop.short on the line of the pleasure 
domain. 


The Order of Working. 


1. Clear the surface and destroy by burning 
or rotting all bad litter. 

2. Collect all builders’ refuse, as sand, lime, 
plaster, mortar (burning every shaving 
and piece of wood), brickbats, &., and 
reserve these for path making. 


8. On a rough plan, mark out sites and ex-_ 


tents for raising soil, and erections, in 
stone or woodwork, and put up same. 

4, Trench, manure, end grade the entire 
area, using soil where paths and roads 
are to run for increasing the levels at 
points, or the general area. 

5. Carry out the drainage system, and have 
water laid on. 

6. Put in the foundation material for roads 
and patls, not less than nine inches in 
any casc—six of foundation and three of 
capping material. 

7. Make up any weak spots by taking from 
projections, or slightly decreasing the 
general Jeyel of a section (providing no 
new matevial can be brought in). 

8. Dig over the surface cf areas to be occu- 
pied ky lawns, keeping the boundary 
levels in clore relation to ihe borders or 
paths. Measure, 1un out levels, and 
obtain true grades on all margins, and 
iken 1o]], grade and take into form, 
ready for sowing or planting with grass. 

9, Cut out berders and beds, and give such 
finishing touches to the surface as may be 
necessary before planting. 

10. Put down capping of roads and paths. The 
crown of path or road must be the same 
height as the turf on either side. The 
turf must run right on to path at verge. 


‘MMT ta. 
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This operation completed, the garden space 
should reveal a distinctly pronounced form and 
variety of expression, as we may notice in roll- 
ing grass country, by the sea, in secluded. 
valleys, or in the dignified formal surroundings 


of some noble dwelling. 


———_———— 


The Peony in Landscape Work. 


10: 


NDOUBTEDLY the American favorite 
flower is one of the most effective of all 
early flowering herbaceous plants for use in 
extensive landscape plantings. It not only can 
be used in masses, producing grand colour re- 
sults, effectively lighting up dark nooks and 
corners, but can elso be interspersed among 
shrubbery, lending additional colour to such 
groups. The plants when out of bloom are not 
very unsightly, as is the case with many other 
herbaceous plants, but the deep fresh greens 
and bronzy greens of the peony foliage are 
maintained in general good conditions through- 
out the greater portion of the season. The 
range of peony colors is unexcelled, comprising 
almost all the shades of pink from the most 
delicate flesh tints to the deepest shades. The 
saine may be said of white, crimson, purple and 
amaranth. It is weak, however, in yellow, as 
we have comparatively few sorts that might be 
termed yellow, and these are generally light in 
color, the guard petals being almost invariably 
white, and it cannot be said that there is as yet 
any true solid yellow peony. 

Landscape architects should learn to know 
the peony better, and should become acquainted 
with the finer and more desirable sorts, and 
should use them more extensively hereafter than 
they have in the past. Iain quite certain that 
the peony often suffers in reputation by the use 
of common undesirable colors in classes of work 
where good clean, coinplementary colors are 
needed and should be used; and the peony will 
never take its proper place in landscape work 
until landscapers in general become better 
acquainted with the more desirable sorts and 
learn to know them as well as to use them, 


ee ne ee eR ee 


The general public are notified in our columns 
that B. Walters and Co. are prepared to turn 
out work in the lines advertised, promptly and 
correctly, at the most reasonable prices ruling 
in Australia. As makers of cases, boxes, and 
trunks for personal luggage this firm has earned 
a good name for the quality of their work 
throughout the Australian States, Fruiterers, 
gardeners, and others are respectfully requested 
to give the firm a trial. Orders executed by 
wire, telephone, or letter, Once take on this 
firm and you are sure to become a regular 
customer. The address is Flinders street, east 
of Hutt street, Adelaide. 
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The Haarlem (Holland) Quinquen- 
nial Bulb Exhibition. 


The large hall way well filled. On the 
left a collection of callas in different kinds 
was very noticeable. This was followed 
by Iris, which in turn was succeeded by a 
group of Acer polymorphum japonicum, 
shown in twenty-five distinct shapes. 
Near by a new tulip, Tulipa Fosteriana, 
called forth attention; it has been re 
cently imported; the color is a nice orange 
red, resembling more or less that of Tulipa 
Greigii. Another pot contained five of 
these tulips showing the same interior 
markings, but those of the first had a yel- 
low, the latter a black ground, just like 
Gesneriana. Spireas, (parrot tulips, 
amaryllis (hippeastrum), real giant flowers 
of deepest red to snow white, next drew 
our notice. A great improvement in the 


last-named class of flowers was noticeable ; 
a few years ago every flower was a star, 
now they are all wheel-shape. 

A. very nice group was that composed 
of liliums, lily of the valley, lachenalias, 
trilliums, watsonias, tropeolums, iris, or-. 
chids, &c. A group of twelve pots of Cycla- 
men persicum papilio had the largest num- 
ber of flowers we ever have seen. C. G. 
van Tubergen was the exhibitor. A collec- 
tion of sixty varieties of hyacinths in. pots, 
shown by Messrs. Ant. Roozen & Son, , 
Overveen, gained a gold medal, and de- 
servedly so. From E. H. Krelage & Son, 
Haarlem, came a magnificent bed of Dar- 
win tulips, 25 varieties, 10 of each ina pot. 


These comprised such find kinds as Ouida 
(bright red), Feu Brilliant (light scarlet), 
Queen Emma, Psyche, Gretchen, all soft 
rose, and Crepuscle (light silk grey and 
_lilac). The firm was awarded a gold medal 
for its fine exhibit.  C. G. van Tubergen 
also received a similar award (prize of 
honor) for 30 varieties of double tulips. 
Narcissus and hyacinths were well 
shown. Among the former were many 
large varieties in new sorts not yet in the 
trade. Van Waveren’s Giant is an im- 
mense bicolor of Emperor shape ; Olympia 
and Robert Sydenham are both immense 
yellow trumpets. Mina, more compact 
than Horsfieldii and Princess Mary, have 
also large, fine flowers. Messrs. M. van 
Wayeren & Sons, Hillegam, got a first prize 
(gold medal) for this fine display. 
The pride of the exhibition was the col- 
lection of hyacinths in glasses from G. 
van der Mey, Lisse. The trusses and in- 
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BARRS’ DAFFODILS 


dividual flowers were immense, and their 
condition and fine appearance were the 
topic of conversation among the exhibitors. 
A. group of 78 single and double sorts re- 
ceived an extra gold medal; it included 
such varieties.as Isabella, double rose; 
Lady Derby, single rose; General Vetter, 
single white; Grand Maitre, single blue. 
A second collection of 18 single and double 
varieties, 3 of each, also received a gold 
medal; among them were Kastenje bloem 
(chestnut flower), double rose; Enthan- 
tress, single blue, &c. For other exhibits 
G. van der Mey also got three first prizes. 

An upstairs room was filled with tulips 
of the kinds mostly seen at exhibitions, 


but a collection of cottage tulips from V.. 
G. van Tubergen was worthy of special 
mention; it included Tulipa elegans, Vir- 
ginalis, Picotee, Mrs. Moon, La Merveille,. 
and many other varieties. Polyanthus nar- 
cissus, erythroniums, orchids, helleborus,. 
&c., were also shown here. 

Certificates were awarded to a late 
flowering single tulip named Bianca, a 
pure white in the style of La Reine, but 
a late bloomer, exhibited by P. Pryde, 
Heemstede, and to a single, named Red. 
Riding Hood, exhibited by W. J. Blom: 
and Son, Overveen. Narcissus, Van Wa- 
veren’s Giant, Narcissus Winifred, and. 
Narcissus Imcomparabilis Rosy, from M. 
van Waveren & Son. Iris sindjarensis var, 
Tubergeniana, Iris sindparensis var. Alba, 
Ivis pur-sind (Iris persica purpurea x Iris: 
_Sinjarensis), Iris sind-pur (Iris sinparensis x 
Iris persica purpurea), Tulipa Fosteriana, 
Freesia Tubergen’s Mauve, and Freesia 


Tubergen’s Carmine, all from G. C. Tuber-- 
gen, Jr. The two freesias last named, 
seedlings from Armstrongii, were gener- 
ally agreed to as the novelties of the exhi- 
bition. 

On Saturday the Queen Dowager paid 
a visit to the exhibition; and on Sunday 
the hall was thronged by the workmen: 
from the different bulb establishments of 
Holland. am is ‘apna 
_ The award jury was composed of the fol- 
lowing well-known ‘horticulturists : . 
-P. Rudolph Barr and Herbert J. Cut- 
bush, London ; R. Wilson Ker, Liverpool ; 
Alfred H. Pearson, Lowdham; John Pope, 
Birmingham ; Walter T. Ware, Bath; Fr. 
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Benary, Erfurt; Michael Buchner, Mun- 
chen; C. Kommer, Bremen; Rudolf Sei- 
del, Grungrabchen; August Siebert, 
Frankfurt; W. Swoboda of J. C. Schmidt, 
Berlin; Philipp Siesmayer, Frankfurt ; 
A. Chatenay, secretary of the National 
Horticultural Society of France; K. J. 
Kuyk, Mont St. Amand; H. Martinet, 
Paris; Charles Pynaert, Ghent; A. Truf- 
faut, Versailles; Albert Viger and Philip 
Leveque de Vilmorin, Paris. 


Flower Fashions. 

All kinds of floral arrangements for 
funerals, &c., are now made up with a 
much better groundwork, and the frame- 
work, being covered with moss, keeps the 
flowers wp much better. Maidenhair fern 
is very little used. Ivy leaves, bronze- 
tinted berberis foliage, croton leaves, and 
other substantial foliage make a better 
base and last well. We cannot quite get 
away from the old conventional wreaths, 
yet generally other designs are more in 
favor, and colored flowers are used ex- 
tensively. TI find that for wedding bou- 
quets the Parma violets are much in favor. 
At the fashionable wedding of Marconi the 
bridesmaids’ bouquets consisted chiefly of 
these violets, and I have lately seen several 
other wedding orders, where they have 
been the leading feature. In fact, they 
seem to be taking the place of the carnation 
Miss Joliffe, which was so indispensable a 
few years ago. But this old favorite I 
find has not quite died out. The other 
morning I saw some good blooms in the 
market. ; 


Sweet Pea Notes. 
A OH 
sCKFORD is well to the fore with new 


| . varieties this season and has reason to 


congratulate himself on the success which has 
attended his efforts, seeing that he has in- 
duced the Royal Horticultural Society to brea 

one of its most important rules by granting an 
award of merit to the new crange tinted salmon. 
Henry Eckford, before it has been tested at the 
gardens of the society. The color of this charm- 
ing variety is so distinct and desirable that few 
will be found to cavil at the decision of the 
committee. The individual flowers are large and 
of perfect form, and are often produced three on 
astem. The collection also included Romolo 
Piazani, which will doubtless become the leading 
blue ; Miss Philbrick bears a strong resemblance 


to Flora Norton; Admiral Togo, a washedout’ 


Duke of Clarence; with nothing to recommend 
it; Scarlet G2m, nearly double the usual size, 
snd in several cases carrying three flowers on a 
stem; King Edward VII., with wings so dis- 
tinctly purple as to be unrecognisable and 
serving as a foil to Queen Alexandra, a new 
scarlet of giant form, which is said to have the 
additional merit of not suffering from sunburn. 
We shall see. If the degeneration in King 
Edward VII. is permanent, its use and: popu- 
larity are ended. The noble Earl of Fordhook 
(Howard M. of that ilk) was an interested and 
interesting visitor at the exhibition. 

In connection with a trial of more than 250 
Varieties the following dates are interesting: 
Burpee’s re-selected extra early in full bloom, 
June 12; Mont Blanc, June 20; Sunbeams, 
June 22, The rest nowhere.— Florists’ Ex- 


change. 


Rose Growing. 


By M. H. Walsh, before the Gardeners and 
Florists’ Club of Boston. 


YVCHE subject, rose growing, is one with which 

you are all familiar, being either profes- 
sional gardeners or florists or both. The sub- 
ject will, of course, be old’/and somewhat dry: 
so much has been said and written on it I feel 
there is nothing new I can speak of, and at most 
my remarks this evening can only recall to your 
memory what many of you learned in your ap- 
prenticeship days in other lands. There is no 
secret in the growing of garden roses. The 
fundamental principles of growing roses, as 
taught and practised 45 years ago in England, 
and that is as far as my memory serves me, hold 
good now. While we have to modify them to 
some extent, owing to climatic conditions, the 
salient and most important essentials apply to 
rose growing in the open ground here. 

The question of soils, pruning, and all re- 
lating to roses at that time was discussed in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle and Shirley Hibberd’s 
Floral World and other horticultural papers. 
This book I peruse with a great deal of pleasure. 
It was then comparatively a new subject. Some 
fresh varieties had been originated since 1845, 
when the old rose La Reine was first discovered, 
and this rose was the first break of the new class 
called hybrid perpetuals or hybrid remontants. 
This class multiplied very rapidly after 1860; 
at that date the varieties numbered only about 
25 or 30; at the present time they run into the 
hundreds. Many of those grown at that time 
are displaced by superior kinds. 

lt is a most encouraging sign to see an in- 
creased interest throughout the country. While 
I cannot expect to tell yon anything but what 
you already know, it may interest you by re- 
calling pleasant recollections relating to roses. 


Hybrid Tea, Hybrid Perpetual and 
Climbing Roses. 

There are several phases and aspects in the 
successful growing of roses. In order to rear 
fine roses each plant must be carefully observed. 
Neglect or failure to carefully attend to the re- 
quirements of this flower manifests itself in the 
appearance of the plants. They speak for them- 
selves, and make evident to the familiar and 
keen observer whether they recaived proper 
treatment for their best growth and develop- 
ment. 


The Important Essentials. 

The important essentials are soil, location, 
quality of stock, pruning, watering, guarding 
against insects, and fungus; hoeing, ete. All 
these contribute to the health and vigor of the 
rose plants; neglect or failure to attend to them 
show to a greater or less degree, as they all com- 
bine to make the perfect rose. 


Soil. ae 
That hardy roses grow in ordinary garden 
soil cannot be questioned, providing drainage, 
location and so forth are right. The quality of 
the flowers wil be just in proportion to the 
culture they receive. Hybrid perpetual roses 
thrive best in a stiff loam. A little clay mixed 
in the soil is beneficial; this retains moisture 
and keeps the soil cool. Good drainage is an 
important factor, as roses do not thrive satisfac- 
torily in cold, stagnant soil; therefore, drainage 
should be provided if the subsoil is not porous 
to leach away surplus water. It is not during 
the growing season, with our {usually hot, dry 
summers, that improper drainage affects the 
health of the plants, but in the early spring 
when growth should take place; plants show 
the effects, having Winter killed badly and 


being loth to start. This is cinsel by cold, damp 
ground. Probably the roots have been encised 
in ice during the list coupls of months. There- 
fore, although this seens a smul matter, it is 
one of the essentials that should not be over- 
looked, as it contributes largely to ths health of 
the plants. Roses do not likecold toes, 


Location. 

Locition is another important essential to 
the proper gr+wth of roses, an exoosure from 
southeast to southwest being the idvil spot. The 
early morning sun is the most beneficial, as the 
plants make more growth from sunrise to 8 a.m. 
in the open than during the renainder of the 
day. A spot sheltered from the stronz winds 
and fully exposed to the sun should be chosen ty 
get the most svtisfactory results, 


Feeding. 

It is needless for me to remark that roses are 
gross feeders, and that means good, rich soil. If 
in good, cultivated soil—by that is meant 
watered when necessary, keeping free from in- 
sects, fnngus and mildew—the foliage is luxuri- 
ant and strong, and a pleasure to look at; if,on 
the other hanl, ths growth is feeble and the 
foliage more yellow than green, it denotes poor 
soil, poor drainage, or buth, or lack of sufficient 
plant food. The kesn o server quickly detects 
this condition, and then takes steps to apply the 
remedy. 

A good rose bloom carries with it good 
foliage ; you cannot easily get one without the 
other; they are inseparable, as the flower is 
only the foliage developed, and this means goo] 
food, frequent syringings and applicitions of 
water. The leaves of the plant are termed 
the lungs, and they absorb a quantity of 
nitrogen from the soil; hence the necessity of 
rich soil, as you cannot get nitrogen if there ig 
none in the soil. You cannot take from the soil 
what it does not contain. It is from the soil the 
plants sustain life and exist. The soil should 
receive careful condideration. 


Cultivate Frequently. 

Stir or hoe the ground frequently when there 
are no weeds: this is beneficial to roses. Take 
and hoe a piece of the rose garden for proof of 
this, and leave a piece alongside not hoed ; next 
morning compare and observe the plants that 
has the heavier dewdrops on the leaves, and con- 
sider the reason for it coming on one lot of 
plants and not on the other. 


Pruning. 

The pruning of hybrid perpetuals should ba 
carefully done, having in mind the character of 
the varieties. The feeble growing roses, such ag 
Gustave Pigneau, Marie Bauman, Marie Finger 
and others of like character should be pruned to 
3 or 4 eyes from the ground; that is to say, for 
the feeble kinds, prune close, and for the more 
vigorous, not so close. This may be termed 
pruning for quality. The method pursued gener- 
ally in this country appears to be based on 
quantity rather than quality, sparing the knife 
and exhausting the plants by over-cropping and 
producing quantity instead of quality. Far 
better 16 or 20 good first-cless blooms than 40 
or more inferior ones. By pursuing this system 
of pruning it promotes and encourages strong 
shoots for next year’s flowers. The number of 
shoots for the plants may be determined by the 
size and vigor of the plants; this applies to the 
hybrid perpetuals or remontants. Close or severe 
pruning, as it may be termed, practically pro- 
duces strong, young vigorous wood, even on 
yery old plants, and they may be cultivated for 
many years, providing the plants are taken up 
and the roots pruned once in six or seven years. 

The following list contains the names of 24 
of the best varieties— 

Alfred Volomb, Baroness Rothschild 
Abel Carriere, Chas. Lefebvre 
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Clio, Dr. Audry, Duks of Edinburgh 

Earl of Dufterin, Etienne Levet 

Frau Karl Druschki 

General Jacqueminot, Heinrich Schultheis 
Horace Vernet, Jubilee 

Louis Van Houtte 

Madame Gabriel Luizet, Marie Bauman 
Marquis de Castellane 

Maurice Bernardine 

Mrs John Laing 

Mrs R. G. Sharman-Crawford 

Margaret Dickson 

Prospier Lauger, Ulrich Brunner - 


Winter Protection of Hybrid Perpetuals. 


I find drawing the soil around the base of 
the plants, the same as you hill up potatoes, 
sheds off the rain, keeping the soil dry around 
the base of the plants. Hill up 8 or9 inches and 
fill in and over the surface 4 or 5 inches of 
manure. This protects the roots and is in good 
condition to dig in the Spring. This may be done 
eary in November, it having a tendency to 
harden aud ripen up the wood before the severe 
cold season setsin. The object of hilling is to 
protect 8 or 9 inches of the wood; it matters 
little if the tops do winter-kill. Sometimes I 
think the lattera blessing in disguise, especially 
if close pruning is not practised. 


Insect and Other Enemies. 


Hellebore dusted on the leaves early in May, 
as the season leaf appears on the young shoots, 
destroys the leaf roller or slug. Usually 2 appli- 
cations are sufficient. Thrips only attack plants 
in hot, dry seasons, at the time the ground is 
deficient in moisture. Callinto requisition the 
force pump, or hydrant hose, syringing the 
bushes on the under side of the leaves. Do not 
delay for the elenents to supply the necessary 
fluid: delays are dangerous. 

For exterminating aphis frequent syring- 
ings by force pump or hose proves effective and 
beneficial. For mildew sulphur dusted over the 
affected plants allays this disease. For rose or 
Hesian bugs, hand picking is the only good 
remedy. A preventive is to plant near small 
white shrubs, Viburnum opulis or white wege- 
lias, this attracts the rose bugs. A white flower 
has a peculiar attraction forthem. ‘Tne bug is 
the most detestable and destructive pest to con- 
tend against. 


The Hybrid Teas. 

This may properly be called the true perpa- 
tual rose. While the number of varieties that 
have proved hardy enough to withstand this 
cimate is not large, there are at least 15 sorts 
that prove most satisfactory, with careful eul- 
tivation and protection. 

This class of roses requires a light, sandy soil 
for the best growth and development. The 
hybrid teas are growing in fayour each year. 
This is the coming rose, and in the course of 
ten years | predict these will displace or super- 
sede the hybrid perpetuals to a large extent. 
The large number of new varieties which will be 
introduced within the next two years, together 


with the kinds proving hardy and already been; 


grown here, will made a choice list of ever- 
blooming roses. 


The new address of the “ Australian 
Gardener’? —The corner of James Place and 
Grenfell street, City. 


Georg Lloyd, . 
Painter 


Of Garden Scenes, lowers, Panels, etc. 


-Address—Geo. Lloyd, care of Cuxton Printery, 


Adelaide, ~~ © 


XKihe Orchard. 


OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Citrus Trees. 

RANGE, lemon and other trees of the 
3) citrus family may be planted: Although 
the early autumn is the best time in which to 
plant them, where a plentiful supply of water is 
at command through the summer September is 
a suitable month. As soon as the trees are in 
place they should be mulched with new stable 
litter, as this keeps the suil at a cool tempera- 
ture through the hot weather. The soil cannot 
be too carefully prepared for the orange tree ; 
deep soil with good drainage is the chief essen- 
tial to success. Whether the ground selected 
for planting be river alluvial or ordinary pad- 
dock land, it is necessary to break up the whole 
to a depth of 18 or more inches, and as the 
trenching proceeds to evenly incorporate as 
much decayed stable manure as is available. 
Failing a good quantity of this, boue manure 
would answer for mixing with the subsoil, 
coarse bonedust being far better for the purpose 
than fine stuff. So far as the surface is con- 


cerned it is necessary to provide well decayed 
stable manure to fork in close to the trees to 
give them a start. 


Pruning 
should be carried on with dispatch, and asa 
thorough system of spraying is the only hope 
of the orchardist against the codlin moth pest a 
system of pruning must be adopted to suit the 
use of the spraying machine. This means an 
open-headed tree, with ample space between the 
branches—a rather low spreading habit, which 
will ma‘e it easy for fruit gathering as well as 
for spraying and pruning. ‘he height of such 
a tree should not exceed 10 ft., and it would be 
better a little lower if the nature of the tree will 
allow of such a habit. 
Seraping. 

All pruning being finished, attention should 
be paid to the stems and main branches of 
deciduous trees. The rough barh that forms 
shelter for the larvee of insect pests should be 


carefully scraped off and the whole surface after- 


wards washed with lime. ‘This acts beneficially 
in several ways: it keeps the sap of the trees 

coolin hot weather, prevents the lodgment of in-* 
sects, and also the growth of moss and lichen. 
It is important to keep the hose busy during 
the month, and in large orchards the horsehoe 

should be used at least twice, as then the 

ground will be kept quite free from weeds, as 

they are easily destroyed when young. 


Grafting © 

may be carried on through the month. In the 
case of old, healthy trees of inferior varieties of 
apples and pears, it is the best plan to cut back 
the branches, allow new branches to form in the 
summer, and then put the grafts on the best 
placed shoots the following spring. In this way 
the graft and stock will be the same size and 
fit perfectly, and the stock will not receive so 
severe 4 shock as when denuded of its young 


growth, except that which finds its way through 


the graits, The lopping off of branches checks 
the stock but little, but when the new shoots 
that form are kept rubbed off, as is usually done 
with newly-grafted old stocks, the check is very 
severe. This method of grafting is well-known 
and is as follows: Putting the grafts in the ends 
of the stumped branches; shaving the lower 
end of the scion into a triangular shape and in- 
serting it between the bark and the wood. The 
grafts unite readily in this way, but the stock 
does not recover so well as when the first method 
mentioned is practised. Inferior varieties. of. 
grape vines may be grafted with approved sorts 
through the month. The work is done thus— 
The soil is taken away from the stems to a 
depth of about 10 inches, the vine is cut off 4 to 
6 inches below the surface, and the grafts either 
wedged into the top or slipped into a cut on the 
z'de of the stem. The scion or graft should be 
tightly tied in position, one eye projecting above 
the surface, and the excavation refilled’ with 
soil. ae 
Strawberries. a 

Where strawberries are grown it is important 
to weed the beds and to spread mulch amongst 
them. The beat material for this purpose is 
stable litter from which the short stuff has been 
shaken. ‘This acts also as a manure,as the rains 
clean the straw and carry the manurial ele- 
ments into the soil. 
Raspberries PRXKH 

should he finished off early this month. After 
pruning the canes and tying them in position 
the ground should he manured and forked over, 
and then the whole surface can be mulched with 
long new stable litter. 


Poultry Breeders, Dealers 
and others, subscribe to 
Australian Gardener. 8s. 6d. 


per annum. 
Office: Gender’s Buildings, 
Hindmarsh Square. 
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(armen 
(KE cull the following from the “ Experi- 
x, ment Station Record,’ published in 
Washington, U.S.A.:— 
Grafting. 

Jn an experiment to determine the reciprocal 
action of scion and stock, scions of Yellow 
Transparent apple were inserted into branches 
of the wild crab. After fruit spurs were 
formed onthe Yellow Transparent scion, all the 
Jeaves from the scion were removed so that all 
the sap was elaborated by the leaves of the wild 
crab. ‘“ At the same time a scion of the same 
Yellow Transparent tree was inserted into a 
twig of the same branch and allowed to form its 
own leaves.” The fruit produced on the scions 
thus treated was practically alike in size, color, 
and flavor, and in both instances the fruit was 
clearly Yellow Transparent, 


Experiments in grafting apple on whole or 
piece roots have now been under way at the 
station for a number of years. Some of the trees 
have borne fruit. Up to the present time it is 
dificult to detect any difference in the size of 
the different trees treated. It seems to be prac- 
tically settled that each variety will form its 
own root system 1egardless of ihe length of root 
used as a starter. 


Best Yields of Apples. 


The average yields of a number of varieties 
of apples for two years indicate the varieties 
Wealthy, Yellow Transparent, Okabena, Hiber- 
nal, and Duchess,in the order named, as the 
heaviest yielders. Orchard experiments at the 
station indicates that trees should not ke set 
closer than 20 ft. apazt in that region. 


Some {Experiments of Luther Burbank 
(By D. S. Jordan.) 

An excellent acccunt is given of a large 
number of flowev, fruit, nut, grass, and grain 
creations of Luther Burbank, during recent 
years, with extensive notes on Mr Barbenk’s 
views concerning the methods and philsophy of 
‘hybridizing. 

_ Mr Purbank kelicves that “mutations can 
be produced at will by any of the various means 
which disturb the habits of the plant.” Varia- 
tions can usually be fixed in five or six genera- 
tions and sometimes at once. “ There is no 
evidence of any limit in the prodnction of yaria- 
tion through artificial selection, especially if 

_ preceded by crossing. . By crossing differ- 
ent specics we can form more variations and 
mutations in six generations than will te deve- 
loped Ly ordinary variation in a huudred or even 
a thousand generations.” 

The evolution of species is largely dependent 
on crcssiug the variations contained within it, 
Foims too closely bred soon run out, because 

- generally only by crossing does variation appear. 
It is of great advantage to have the parents a 
certain distance apart in their hereditary ten- 
dencies. If tco close together, there is not range 
enough of variety. If too apart, the developed 
forms are unfitted for existence, because too 
unstable. Correlated changes work together to 
preduce the effect of mutations. Radical 
changes of environment for a series of genera- 
tions will prcduce a tendcucy to sport, but 
hybridisation will bring it about far more 
abruptly, and for practical plant or animal 
krecding or for scientific study of all these 
variations, far move satisfactorily. : 
= Mr Buibank has prcduced a numler of 
species ky Lybridisaticn which he kelieves to ke 
as gcod as nature itself has prccuced. It is 
asserted that there isa clcse analcgy keiween 
hyliidisaticn ard grafting. An instance is 

_eitcd in which Prunus myrolalana yar. pissaidi 


was imported from France and grafted on the 
Kelsey plum, a variety of Prunus triflora. The 
graft did not bloom; but its presence on the 
tree brought about a cross between the two 
species. Many hundred descendants of this 
cross are now living. 

In one sense hybridisation is believed to be 
only a mode of grafting. A diagram is given 
showing the zone of life and parallelism of 
resnlts in crossing and grafting. Mendel’s law 
which holds good for the tribe of peas has not 
been found to be generally true so far as Mr 
Burbank’s experiments go. 

_The results of crossing are sometimes very 
simple, and at other times are so complicated 
that to follow them requires the highest skill, 
and even then may be utterly impossible. 

An instance is cited in which a Siberian Ru- 
bus (R. crateegifolius) was crcssed with a Cali- 
fornia blackberry (R. vitifolius). Some of the 
hybrids obtained combine the best qualities of 
both fruits,and out of over five thousand sécond 
generation seedling every one has proved true to 
seed. A hybrid red poppy was obtained by 
uniting the opium poppy with the oriental 
poppy. The second generation hybrids thus 
obtained all prove perennials, and blossom every 
day in the year, while the parents are annuals 
and blossom only for a few weeks. The hybrid 
poppy produces no seed. New spineless cacti 
for stock-feeding purposes have been secured by 
crossing together five species of Opuntia. 

Tt is stated that crosses are sometimes more 
vigorous than their parent, and at other times 
the reverse is true. A peach-almond cross is 
cited, in which the hybrid produced a tree ten 
times as large as either parent of the same age. 


Heredity. 


Heredity is defined “as the sum of all the 
effects of all the environments of all the past 
generations on the responsive ever-moving life 
forces.” Crossing is stated as the grand principal 
cause of all the species and varieties of earth, 
sea and air. Relative to the formation of 
acquired characters, the author states that 
“similar environments produce similar results 
on the life forces, even with the most distantly 
related plants or animals. This factalone should 
be proof enough, if proof were still needed, that 
acquired characters are transmitted.” 

The parallelism of grafting and hybridising 
is pointed out. “Grafting or budding may be 
called a bio-mechanico-chemical combination, 
While crossing hy seed is more of a bio chemical 
union, yet this last union is often more truly 
mechanical than chemical as is the case of a 
mosaic union, which is not unusual when the 
cross is too abrupt. In fact every gradation from 
a purely mechanical union to one of perfect 
chemical blend is a common every day occur- 
rence with those who have carried out field 
experiments on a broad and comprehensive 
scale.”” 


Tomatoes. 


In some tomato forcing experiments a test 
was made of the relative value of sub v surface 
irrigation, and also garden soil v light sand. 
The three varieties, Burpee Combination, Suc- 
cess and Stone were used. The results obtained 
are given in condensed form. The heaviest 
yields in every case but one was produced by 
sub-irrigation. The variety Combination pro- 
duced more fruits by surface irrigation, but the 
ayerage weight was less than by subirrigation. 

The yield in sand was less in every case and 
the weight below those in garden soil. Fruit 
ripened about a week earlier on the surface irri- 
gated plats than on the suk-irrigated plats. 

The variety Success was pollenised with 
pollen obtained frcm itself and frcm Ccmbina- 
ticn ard frcm Stcne. The yield of Success when 
pollknised by itself wes 167 fruits; when rol- 
Kcnised Ly Ccmbination 149 fruits, and when 


teeeee 


pollenised by Stone 196 fruits. The fruits were: 
of practically equal size in all cases. The results. 
indicated that success in tomato forcing may be 
governed to a considerable extent by the variety 
of pollen used in cross fertilisation. 


Experiments with Vegetables at Montana 


Lima beans have uniformly failed at the 
station. The yields of 44 varieties of bush 
beans arerecorded. The heaviest yielding varie- 
ties in order were White Seeded Wax, Davis 
Wax, and Long Yellow Six Weeks. Succession 
has proved the best early variety of cabbage, 
ana Late Stonehead and Danish Round Head 
the’ best late varieties. With cauliflower, the 
Best Early variety was ready for use about one 
week before Dry Weather. Early White Cob 
has proved the best variety of sweet corn tested 
at the station. It matured a full crop, while 
Cosmopolitan matured about 30 per cent of a. 
full crop. With beets, Improved Blood Turnip. 
gave the earliest and Jargest yield of a number of 
varieties tested. Thorburn New Everbearing: 
was the earliist and best pickling cucumber 
grown. 


Onions in Montana. 

A test of transplanted v field-sown onions. 
showed an average yield of 13,939 lbs per acre- 
for the field-sown onions, and 32,334 lbs per 
acre for the transplanted onions. The author is 
of the opinion that it does not take any more: 
laber to transplant seedlings from a flat or hot- 
bed than it does to plant thin field sown plants. 
The yields obtained with a number of varieties. 
of onions are tabulated. Twelve varieties of 
tomatoes were grown. The station experiments 
with this crop indicate that the most ripe fruits. 
can be obtained by planting on moderately 
heavy clay soil. By frequent cultivation and 
the use of plenty of water early in the season,. 
the plants can be forced into early growth, and 
by the withdrawing of these later in the season 
the fruits can be induced to mature earlier than. 
they otherwise would. 


Foreing Beans. (By ©. A. Vailejo ) 


The results are given of experiments of 
growing beans under glass. The author con- 
siders that there is no advantage in starting 
beans in pots, as is often advised. It is rather a 
waste of time aid labor. Better results were 
secured when beans were planted in hills about 
1 fi. apart each way, than when planted about 
3 in. apart in drills 30 in. apart. Much better 
results were secured when they were thinned to. 
stand 18 in. apart in the row than when they 
were left unthinned. 


The yield ef beans increased about three 
times by the use of complete commercial ferti- 
lisers. ‘Two varieties of beans were grown, Ne- 
Plus Ultra and Golden Eyed Wax, the formed 
of which was much the more productive. To- 
bacco smoke used for fumigation was found te 
seriously injure the plants. The white fly 
(Aleurcdes yaporium) was easily controlled by 
fumigating with hydrocyanic-acid gas, using 10° 
oz. of potassium cyanid for about 6,000 cu. ft. or 
space. It is believed that nothing is gained by- 
giviug the plants too much heat, for while they 
come to maturity a little earlier the yield is 
much less than where the temperature is lower. 
About 50 to60 degrees F. at night and 70 degrees, 
F. in the day time are believed to be about. 
the right temperatures. 


Forcing Tomatoes. (By W,J. Green and 0. W 
_Waid, Ohio Station). 


The station has not found it profitable to grow 
a crop of tomatoes in mid-winter in Ohio. The- 
Price which can be obtained for them are not 
igh enough, and the quantity that can be dis- 
posed of is too limited. The crop has proved 
prcfixable, however, as a spring and early sum-— 
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mer crop. At such seasons tomatoes have 
proved more profitable than cither lettuce or 
‘cucumbers during the same period. 


The price received for tomatoes grown in the 


greenhouse has usually been considerably higher 


than the price paid for southern tomatoes in 
market at the same time, the quality being 
better when allowed to ripen in the greenhouse 
than when the tomatoes were shipped in a green 
state from the South. Tomatoes at the station 
are usually grown on raised benches with about 
‘6 in. of soil, since they have been found to 
mature earlier there than in solid beds. The 
average yield np to 1903 has been at the rate of 
‘2 Ibs. 4 ozs. per square foot, or 9 lbs. of fruit to 
a plant. The plants have usually been grown 
2 ft. apart each, way. ‘The price has varied from 
‘5 to 20 cts. per pound. In 1904 the first picking 
was secured June 10, and up to August 1 the 
value of the fruit had averaged 20 cts. persquare 
foot. 


-An experiment was made in sub-irrigation v. 
‘surface-watering tomatoes in the greenhouse. 


In the.experiment the yield of fruit per square’ 


foot in the sub-irrigated: beds was 2,]bs 44 oz. 
‘The fruit had an average size of 59 oz., and the 
amount of rot per square foot was 1.9 oz. In 
the surface-watered bed the yield of fruit per 
square foot was } Ib. 15 0z, the average size of 
the fruit 5 oz, and the amount of rot 47 oz. per 
square foot. No mulch was uscd in either case 
Partioular attention was given to supplying the 
amount of water needed for the best develop- 
arent of the plants in each case. More water and 
more time was requirad to surface-water than to 
subirrigate. The authors _st.te that “mulching 
with strawy manure accomplishes the same re- 
sults as subirrigation. It is more beneficial, how- 
ever, with surface than with sub-watering.” 


Two experiments are recorded in testing 
different methods of training tomatoes in the 
greenhouse. In the first experiment some of the 
plants were set a foot apart each way and trained 
to 1 stem, Others were planted 14 ft aparteach 
way and trained, some to 1 and some to 2 stems. 
The largest yield per square foot of space was 
obtained by settingg plants 1 ft apart each way 
and training tol stem. The fiuit thus grown 
however, was about an ounce lighter, on the 


average, than where the plants were set at a- 


greater distance. The plantssct 14 ft apart and 
trained to 2 stems stood second in yield. The 
lowest yield and the largest amount of rot 
occurred where the plants were set 2 feet apart 
each way and trained to 2 stems. 


The experiment was repeated, using a much 
greater amcunt of space, and the 2 varieties of 
tomatoes, Stone and Beauty, were grown. The 
yield of fruit on different dates and the total 
yield are tabulated. The results were not quite 
unifoim with the two varieties. ‘‘The thick 
planting gave the best yield with the Stone, but 
the result was less marked with Beauty, Each 
variety showed a marked advantage for the 
thick planting over the thin, so far as early 
maturing is concerned,” 


This is a point of considerable importance, 
since the best prices were secured with the 
fruit early in the season. Considering the 
matter from this standpoint, the close planting 
is a decided advantage in both varieties, 
the Stone variety particularly, the early ripen- 
ing was not only marked, but the total yield 
was much in favor of thick planting. 


A test of 38 varieties of tomatoes was made 
during the season, and the date as to early and 
total yield and average size are recorded for 
each variety. Brief descriptsons are also given 
for all but 5 of the varieties. The fruit of 12 
varieties is illustrated, ‘ 


The bulletin contains directions, based upon 


. 


With - 
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tomatoes in the greenhouse, on the insects and 


diseases affi cting them, on methods of marketing . 


and on varieties. It has been found desirable to 
sow the seeds in flats about the first of Decem- 
ber. Where he time is limited, the plants are 
transplanted from the flats into 2}-in. pots, and 
later into 4-in. pots, where they remain until 
ready to be planted in the beds. With proper 
care they should be ready for budding by the 
middle of March. 


Coarse wool twine has been found most 
satisfactory as a support on which to train the 
vines, and raflia the most satisfactory tying 
material. The severe pruning which it is neces 
sary to give tumatoes in the greenhouse some- 
times causes the fruit spurs to send out suckers. 
These should be removed. The white fly has 
been the most serious insect pest with which 
the authors have to contend in this work, and 
the Teaf blight (Cladosporium fulvum) the most 
xerious disease This disease has been controlled 
when Bordeaux was used early in the work. In 
marketing, the fruit is carefully graded and sold 
in 5 lb. baskets. — 


Vegetable Garden. 


Oo: 


OPERATIONS KOR SEPTEMBER 


September is a busy month in this depart- 
ment, because the weeds, as well as the crops, 
grow rapidly and require constant attention. 
Weeds should be attended to in the springing 
stage, as they are easily destroyed. Seed rows 
of carrots, beet and parsnips should be carefully 
thinned, the first named to 2 in apart, the other 
two to 5 inches apart. 


Asparagus 


. beds should be mado ready for planting; the 
excavations should be 18 inches deep and re- 
filled with soil and manure in- equal parts, 
mixed together. As these beds continue bearing 
for 50 years or more the work is important. 
Presuming the beds to be already prepared, 
namely, well manured and left open to a depth 


of 6 inches, the roots should be spread out in 


rows 16 inches apart and 12 inches from plant 
to plant. They are then covered with a mix- 
ture of decayed mannre and soil in equal parts, 
the excavation being filled up to the general 
level. Hvery preparation should by this time 
be made for sowing and planting summer crops. 
The best operation is to set apart a plot of 
ground, heavily manured and trenched to not 
less than 18 inches deep. Not nearly so much 
water is required for deep ground, neither do 
the plants feel so much the effects of the heat. 


Rhubarb, &e. 
Rhubarb, seakale and globe artichokes should 


be planted early in the month. They are placed 
_inbeds or rows in deeply trenched or heavily 


manured ground. If in beds, they should be 
planted 3 ft. apart each way, so that there may 
be ample room to dig between them. 


Cabbage, 


Main lots of early summer cabbage, mostly 


flat varieties, should be planted, and another 


‘batch planted to provide midsummer and 
the experiments .at the slation, for the care of ~ : 


autumn supplies. 


Frames. 

Make up frames to raise summer vegetables, 
as capsicums, tomatoes, marrows, and melons. 
Sown this month plants wlll be ready for plant- 
ing in October. They should be raised in 
frames set upon heaps of fresh long stable 
manure, which provides just sufficient heat to 


bring them forward. 


a Te LRT TEE LIST i EE 


The well-known firm, E. and W. Hackett, 
73 Rundle stret, announce by advertisement 
that they are selling sced of zinnia elegans and 
robusta permitsima in 6d and 1s packets. 


Tf Mr John Sheridan had not taken to the 
stage he. would have been a floriculturalist,. 
judging by the floral decorations on the stage 
In the musical burlesque “The Harl and the 
Girl” the display of roses is most lavish in the- 
gcene in the second act, and the garlands of 
flowers used by the singers and dancers is a 
lesson well worth the attention of those who 
are fond of utilising flowers for artistic display. 
Mr Sheridan has spared no expense in this. 
respect, and he is weil satisfled with his reward, 
the hearty appreciation of the crowded audiences 
which nightly greet the musical production, 
‘The Earl and he Girl.” 
W.H. COATS & SON, 

Fruitsrowers 


And: Wholesale Exporters 


East Hnd Market... .Adelaide. 
EXPORTERS and Importers of Fresh Fruits 
Agen ts for Renmark Fruits 
And Dried Fruits 


Also for Terry’s Jams and Preserves. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 
packed and forwarded to all 
parts of the State at lowest 
rates from our own gardens at 
Tronbank. 


ee. WALTERS &CO., 
Flinders St., 
East of Hutt Street, Adelaide 


\ 


Box, Trunk. . 


Packing Case | 


All kinds of... 
Packing, Piano, Furniture, Zinc-Lined Cases 
On hand or made to order. 


Makers | 


Every description of Fruit Boxes in Shooks 
or made up forwarded to any put of the 
State. 

Apple Wrapper Paper in quantities to suit 
purchasers, 

Kemember the address—Flinders-street, 
EAST vF HUIT S'T, 
Telephone 690. : 


SMITH & MENZEL 
Aldgate, South Australia, 


Specialty Growers. 


We grow three or four specialties in very large— 

quantities for mail orders, and these lines carry 

to any part of Australia safely by post. 
’ : SMITH & MENZEL, 


«FUE AUSTRALIAN GARDENE@, __ 


POULTRY YARD. 
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o Breeding Table 
Poultry. 


BY D, F. LAURIE. 


ob WHE Adelaide market is ill supplied with 
Si A, table birds, even of moderate quality, 
__when judged from an Adelaide standard. Those 
_ who study the market reports will have noticed 
that what are called “young, prime heavy 
_ weights’’ sell at a considerable advance on 
rates obtained for ordinary descriptions. There 
is always a good demand for the very best 
samples of produce, and table poultry is no 
exception to the rule. At the present time most 
attention is being paid to the laying breeds, and 
__as egg production only is considered, there is 
 butlittle advance as regards quality in our table 
poultry. The production of table poultry re- 
_ quires considerable skill in feeding, that is, of 
course, supposing that you haye the proper 
breeds for the purpose. There can be no doubt 
- that in this State poultry is regarded as a 
_ luxury, and not as a regular article of diet, 
highly suitable, especially during hot weather. 
Eyen moderately good table birds are difficult 
to obtain, and the average bird offered for sale 
cannot be regarded as very tempting, nor as an 
 econoraical item in the bill of fare. Occasion- 
ally one sees in the salerooms small lots of 
pure bred birds—the culls from. some big 
reeder’s yards—and when such are of suitable 
breed a fair bird for table use can be looked 
‘for. In view of the scarcity of prime table 
‘birds, and the general unsuitability of the 
skinny mongrels generally offered, it cannot be 
wondered that the local demand is at present 
somewhat limited, and that so few people eat 
poultry. There is no doubt the demand would 
increase if a really good class of iable bird 
could be depended upon by the consumer. 
There are great numbers of people in the 
‘suburbs who rarely eat poultry, because they 
are unable to obtain good birds. As a matter of 
actual fact, the South Australian has buta hazy 
idea of what constitutes a good table bird. 


_ At the recent Poultry and Kennel Club’s 
Show there was a great display of dressed table 
poultry—the largest seen in Adelaide—and 
_ perhaps not excelled at any previous Australian 
show. In looking at the exhibits from a 
_ critical point of view, we have to remember that 
_ July is not a fayorable time for displaying table 
_hpirds to the best advantage. ; However, the point 
is, that out of the whole exhibits there were but 
two which can be regarded as possessing the 
chief points of a table fowl. These are: Shape 
and correct position of meat, texture and colour 
_ of flesh and skin, I took particular nottce of a 
number of visitors who were inspecting these 
birds, and with few exceptions the very large 
5nd often coarse, uninviting specimens, appealed 
to them as the most desirable. Quantity is a 
poor standard to judge table birds by. It is 
adopted only in Australia, hut certainly not in 
England or America. Some of these large birds 
weighed 10 and 12 Ib. live weight, and at the 


“3 
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worth 10s, to 12s. a pair. Even if the quality 


: 


rice of ordinary mutton (6d. per lb.), would be © 


were all that could be desired, such weights are 
far too great, and the cost too much, for ordi- 
nary table fowls. This is not the class of bird 
that can be bred at a profit—such birds have 
been kept too long—they have passed the time 
when, with proper feeding, they could have 
been sold to the best advantage. We want a 
smaller and more compact bird for general use. 
Birds with huge tough legs are neither inviting 
in appearance nor satisfactory to the palate. 
The leg is not looked upon as one of the choice 
morsels of a fowl, and therefore undue deyelop- 
ment in that direction, rather than being a 
gain, is distinctly the opposite. 

The more compact and shapely birds, with 
well developed wings and long, deep breast 
bones, are generally the result of a cross, and 
this cross must have Game-—Indian or old 
English—as one element, as the Game fowls 
alone have the necessary shape which they can 
impart to their progeny. The modern English 
Game—the long-legged specimens generally seen 
at our shows—have too long legs, and therefore 
will introduce an element undesirable in more 
ways than one. The Malay has often been put 
forward as suitable for crossing, but in practice 
this breed has been found wanting. Certainly 
fair specimens haye been produced time to 
time, notably the Malay-Dorknig cross, but the 
great length of leg has detracted fromjits appear- 
ance, and besides, the quality of the Dorking is 
not *mproved by the coarser Malay. At one time 
the Malay-Cochin was recommended, with size 
as its main feature. For coarseness of skin and 
flesh, bad colour and general inferiority, this 
cross would be hard to beat. Without doubt 
the best specimens seen in Adelaide have had 
Game blood in them, as a rule crossed with 
Dorking. The most desirable table bird for the 
English trade has always been the Game- 
Dorking, and on this point there is but one 
opinion. For our local trade we can provide 
an excellent table bird by using Game sires on 
Wyandotte, Langshan, Orpington and Plymouth 
Rock hens. These will be found most satisfac- 
tory, as they aré quick growers, and if properly 
fed are plump from a month old. Such chickens 
at forty-two days old are sold in America as 
“squabs,” and in France as petits poussins, and 
as such are in great demand. These crossbreds 
grow rapidly, and at any required age may be 
topped off, and sold in prime condition at a 
total cost much below the average for a much 
older common or unsuitable bird. 


“In England and throughout Europe and 
America the practice of raising table birds pro- 
fitably has reached a great pitch of perfection. 
The breeders have certain markets which are 
practically governed by an age limit—the chicks 
have to be in fit condition at a certain age, or 
the market is lost, and the birds must be carried 
on another stage, It is the adoption of similar 
methods that is now advocated, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary to conduct table poultry breed- 
ing on a definite basis. You must first of all 
obtain stock of the proper quality, and these 
must be housed and fed properly to obtain a 
fair supply of eggs, from which stock of sound 
constitution may be bred. Remember that con-- 
stitution is a most important factor in poultry 
breeding, just.as much so for table birds as for 
egg production. ‘The question of hatching by 
hens or with incubators depends largely on the 


scale of operations. In any case, the young 
must be well fed all the timé, as a check is fatal 
to success. Grading the chickens is of the ut- 
most importance all through the growing period, 
big and little must be kept distinct, using age 
as an additional guide. The chickens do. better 
under control than on extensive range. The 
main object is to get sufficient range, and have 
the birds plump and heavy by a given date from 
hatching. The birds must be killed as soon as 
fit. The future need not be considered, as isthe 
case with birds being reared for stock purposes, 
under which circumstances a fair amount of 
range is dssirable. Movable yards are convenient 

for giving'a change of ground, for the young 
birds must not remain on tainted ground. 
Their sleeping quarters must be roomy. Close, 

ill-ventilated coops and houses will stunt the 

growth and cause disease and loss. It must be 
remembered that a coop which is ample for 100 
chickens for the first few days will soon accom- 
modate only one half that number, therefore 

the birds need to be frequently transferred as 
they progress. Towards the end, grade according 
to condition and size, so that the most furward 

can be topped off and disposed of first, followed 

in turn by each grading. 


For about twenty-four hours after hatchirg 
Nature provides all the food required by the 
chickens, buta liberal provision of clean, coarse, 
sharp sand should be made, as it will be found 
that the chicks will eat some of it for use later 
on in assisting digestion. The old practice of 
giving hard-boiled egg has now but few sup- 
porters, as there is abundant evidence that it is 
responsible for bowel trouble, Dry feeding is 
popular with many American breeders, but is 
more suited to stock bird breeding. Hard food, 
such as a mixture of various grains and seeds, 
cracked and scree ied, gives excellent results in 
every way,and may be recommended for the 
first month, after which a little soft food, or 
mash, as the Amcricans term it, may be slowly 
introduced, I have always found rough oatmeal 


an excellent food, fed dry for a few days and 


then once or twice a day slightly moistened 
with yolk of egg, whipped in skim or separator 
milk, This, followed by a good grain mixture, 
cracked and sifted, and fed in chaff or short 
straw, suits the birds admirably. In searching 
the straw for grain they obtain plenty of exer- 
cise, which promotes health, growth and diges- 
tion. At a month old, soft food or mash may 
be fed twice a day. Use the grain mixture 
passed through a mill to reduce it to a coarse 
meal, Green food, cut finely, may form at 
least one third in bulk, and the whole may be 
moistened to a crumbly state with a little soup, 
made of bones, liver, or scrap meat free from 
any taint, After a week of this feeding a little - 
soup may be added, but do not overdo it, nor © 
use green bone for this class of bird. Feed a 
little at a time at short intervals. Keep the - 
young on the hnngry side all day. This will 
force them to scratch well, and: you are thus © 
sure of good digestion. The big American 
breeders attach much importance to this point. 
The use of skim, or separator milk as a, - 
poultry drink and food has been much debatede-’ 
Briefly, it is advised to use it in all forms in tht ‘ 
soft food, because it is then consumed withou-: 
delay. If used as a drink, our climatic condil 
tions soon bring, about a change, and itis wel |; 
: ee rer a 
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* Operations for October. 


BY J. CRONIN. 


Se planting out WORK will include the 


planting out in their flowering quarters 

of plants propagated from seeds, cuttings, 
or divisions, bulbs and corms of summer bloom- 
ing subjects, as Gladiolus, Amaryllis, etc., and 
towards end of the month sowing seeds of 
annuals that would be killed by frosts-if-sown 
earlier. 


Pests. 

Careful observation will be necessary to keep 
the young tender growth of the various plants 
free from attack by insects or fungi, and from 
such enemies as slugs and snails. An occasional 
dusting of quick lime, i.e., lime newly slaked, to 
spots where slugs and snails are known to 
shelter, will tend to hold these pests in check. 
Aphis and mildew on roses and other. plants 
must by promptly attacked, and persevered with 
if necessary, or the results from the plants will 
be disappointing the whole season through 


The Dutch Hoe 

should be going on the beds and borders, 
primarily tc hold weeds in check, and also to 
prevent the baking of the surface and to allow 
air and moisture, 


Pruning. | 
Plants that havo been pruned severely 
during the winter will usually develop buds so 
situated that the resulting growths are sure to 
crowd and exhaust the shoots that the pruner 
had aimed to specially encourage. Such buds 
should be removed as soon as they appear, and 
any abnormally strong ‘shoots that would tend 
to destroy the symmetry of the specimen should 
also be either 1emoved or pinched, except where 
required for exhibition. 


Carnations SoH 

will need sume attention at this season of the 
year, if the best possible results are desired, 
from a decorative point of view. Where an ex- 
cessive number of shoots are present on old 
plants, these should be thinned out, leaving 
about six well placed leaders; also’ remove 
some of the weakly laterals, or side growths on 
the selected shoots, retaining those, that are 
strongest and occur nearest to the base of the 
plants. The plants should be staked or sup- 
ported, as being of a brittle nature they are 
likely to suffer from the effect of wind. The 
best method is to make a circle of wire netting, 
about 18 inches or 2 feet in height, and of suffi- 
‘cient diameter to enable the whole of the plant 
to be trained within it. A stake should be 
threaded through the ends of the netting to 


seeeee 
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make the circle, and another at the opposite 
side, and each stake securely fixed in the soil. 
This is the best means of support for the flower 
shoots, and is also a barrier against rabbits, 
which, if present, will attack carnations in pre- 
ference to any other plant. An occasional water- 
ing with liquid manure made from guano or 
some such manure and soot, will benefit the 
plants greatly, adding to the size and number of 
the blooms. Soot is a valuable material to a 
carnation grower, as, in addition to its value as 
a manure, it keeps mealy bugs and other plants 
from attacking plants. A new variety, largely 
exhibited in Melbourne last season by a Geelong 
grower, is of exceptioual merit. It is a tree car- 
nation named Miss Jessie Moodie, and in color 
is white, heavily margined with carmine. 


The Bouvardia 


is one of the most useful dwarf plants for 
border decoration or for cutting, blooming 
freely during summer and autumn. The original 
types (natives oi Central America), of which B. 


‘leiantha, splendens, and triphylla are still found 


in many gardens were almost all red flowered ; 
but garden hybrids have been produced much 
superior to those in form and size, and varied in 


colour. They are specially suitable for small 


gardens, but shculd not be planted close to 
large shrubs ortrees. A loamy soil suits them 
well, and with a fair supply of water during dry 
hot weather they are sure to give satisfaction. 
The plants will be cut back by frost in winter 
unless sheltered, but will break away into growth 
again in the spring. Desirable kinds are 

B. Humboldtii corymbiflora and 

Beauty of Rrisbane, white 

President Cleveland, scarlet 

Bockii and Priory Beauty, pirk 

These are single-flowered varieties. 


Of the double- flowered 
Alfred Neuner, white 
President Garfield, pink 
Hogarth fl. pl., scarlet, and 
Luteola plena, are the best. 
Cannas 
have heen greatly improved during the last 
few years, and are most effective in mixed 
borders, their tall massive foliage of varying 
tints of green and metallic red affording a 
pleasing contrast to the surrounding shrubs and 
plants. They require a well-enriched soil, with, 
if possible, a warm, but sheltered aspect and 
plenty. of water in summer. There are two 
types in the lately introduced varieties, one 
specially tall in growth, with large flowers, is 


styled the orchid flowering; another, of dwarf 


and more floriferous habit, the Gladioll-flower- 
ing. Among the best are—Alemannia, Suevia, 


Pandora, La France, ltalia, Koningen Char- 
lotte, Emilie Lorenz, and Alice Guilfoyle. 


Chrysanthemums, 

for border decoration, may be plranted from 
now till the end of October, but if large clumps 
are desired early planting is advisable. A num- 
ber of varieties that are very fine when grown 
for exhibition are indifferent for decorative pur- 
poses. Suitable varieties are—Lilian B. Bird, 
Nellie Pockett. W. H. Lincoln, Convention. G. 
W Childs, Lady Roberts, Mermaid, William 
Tricker, Mrs. H. Cannell, Western King, and 
Goldmine. These are all Japanese varieties, 
varying in color, form and period of blooming. 


Mr F, F. Clement, seedsman, 229 Rundle-street 
east, directs special attention to his selection of 
amber cane lucerne. Essex rape Globe and long 
red mangold and paspalum seed. In thelines of 
bone dust, bone super ammonia, shell grit, oyster 
shells, bone meal and chick meal, the quality of 
this firm’s goods are well-known to farmers and 
gardeners F 4 


Muirden College, 


Currie Street. 


W. MUIRDEN - ~- Principal. 
pes~ Telephone 1,502. 


Day and Evening Instruction in Shorthand, — 
Typewriting, Accountancy, English, . . 
Arithmetic, etc. "4 


Business Training Course for boys and girls 
daily from 9 15 a.m. to 4 p.m, 


Preparation for Civil Service and University 
Examinations. 


W.H. COATS & SON, 


Fruitgrowers 
And Wholesale Exporters — 
East End Market... . Adelaide. 


EXPORTERS and Importers of Fresh Fruits — 
Agents for Renmark Fruits 
And Dried Fruits 
Also for Terry’s Jams and Preserves. 
Fresh. Fruit and Vegetables 
packed and forwarded to all 
parts of the State at lowest — 
rates from our own gardens at — 
Ironbank. ; : 
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4. 
Planning, Forming, 
z AND 
Maintaining Small Gardens. 


BY C. BOGUE-LUFFMANN. 


In the economy of nature there are no fallows. 


JIN See all Australian work falls under 


the title of villa gardening, since archi- 
tectural features are rare in the domain. 

We are not really engaged in encouraging 
horticulture or gardening for the pure love of 
doing so, ‘We want neat, attractive and satisfy- 
ing home surroundings at the least expenditure 
of personal energy and capital. This confines us 
to purely domestic gardening, and what follows 
on this subject comes as near to what we may 
and ought to do as can be conceived. 

Small gardens vary greatly in design and 
requirements, according as they surround villas, 
cottages, or country homesteads. 

Tt must ever be accounted wrong to lay out 
in a stiff and formal style land which surrounds 


small houses, or such as are destitute of archi- 
~ tectural beauty. . 


The money and labor available; the size, 
shape and position ; the form of house, nature 
of surroundings; and the owner’s special wants 
in the form of fruits, vegetables and flowers, 
will determine the plan. Design the garden asa 
whole, be it never so small: it will then be 


possible to keep it strong and beautfull in every 


part at all seasons of the year. 

The garden must be clean, orderly, and 
beautiful. Where these features are wanting, 
we know that the plan is wrong, or that the 


-absence of any plan and solid foundation work 
“proyiaes the disorder. a 
‘as so many imagine, assigned to houses in order 
to add to the troubles and responsibilities of 


The garden area is not, 


their inmates, but to increase their means, 
knowledge, health and happiness. : 
The true gardener considers ths house and 
its occupants. 
and cultivating flowers never so well may leave 
the garden a stupid and unsightly thing. The 


most difficult task is set the small gardener 
where the house is a kind of square barn with 


windows in it, placed on perfectly flat land, and 
destitute of any” background or foreground 
worthy the name. B Iria 

‘the undulating character of the city and 
suburban sites provides for very effective 


gardening on a small scale; but in many ~ 


Be country places the task becomes extremely diffi- 


cult unless plenty of trees are at command. 
The universal want is more true soil. To its 


scarcity is due the rapid decline of most plants 


and the wasted and blighted character of the 


garden during summer. Thorefore we should 
plan and strive most of all to obtain an abund- 
ance of soil. 


preparing material. Should the soil be rich and 


abundant, the principal outlay will be in the 
direction of draining and sweetening, and in 
creating a fine surface form. | aes 
For a guiding principle, make no shapes or 
lines which are not more or less common in 
nature, for where streets, buildings, and the 

 ding-dong of city life provide so much that is 


artificial and discomforting, we should find in’ 


our gardens a short cut back to nature and rest. 


Architects and builders often put entrance 


: gates in wholly unsuitable positions from a gar- 


dening point of view, and, as there is no law to 
revent one moving his gate, he may sometimes 
oe so with very fine results. For example, if a 


oo small square piece of land fronts a house, a path 


“All else is vanity, since loving 


It is well to spend about ninety~ 
_ per cent. of the-money available in getting and 


-roundings. 


running through its centre makes two insigni- 
cant and monotonous little patches. Privacy is 
lost, and trumpery borders and cockney de- 
vices become excusable. But if the small garden 
is lumped there is room for variety, and far less 
expense is involved in both making and main- 
tenance. There is little meaning and less beauty 
in the average garden path. It runs where no 
one need walk. It wastes space, and wearies 
the eye with its hard monotony. It picks up the 
sun’s heat, and thereby dries out the adjacent 
soil. It is,in short, a stupid, blighting thing, 
and, considering that it is a creation of man’s, it 
says little for his common sense in local garden- 
ing. 

Now it must be repeated that we never desire 
to dwarf a garden area: hence the small garden 


~ must be a correctly balanced piece of-work. ‘The 


entrance gate shonld be as far away from main 
door as ‘possible, so as to provide for solid and 
varied features between these important points. 
Paths are needed only to reach various doors, 


gates and detached buildings. By way of confin- ~ 


ing them to their proper limits, it may be stated 
that the extent of paths in a small garden should 
not exceed its length and breadth. 


The number and courses of the paths decide 


_the plan of the small garden. The proportion of 


the surface covered with turf, shrubs and beds 
or borders of flowers will be governed chiefly by 
aspect and the quality of the soil. With rich, 
deep soil it will be possible to have more 
strength and variety than where the surface 
material is thin and the aspect hot and exposed. 


Weakness in the soil must always weaken 
the plan, whereas none but a strong and liberal 
little scene will be sufficient. 


Similar to large gardens, all the rough native 
material has to be graded and balanced between 
the various points, so that easy and graceful 
levels are produced. Adjacent houses, the sur- 
rounding walls or fences, or neighboring trees, 
may overawe and afford protection to or in some 
measure affect the quality of part of the small 
garden, so that it may be most appropriately 
used for a shady section, or for the growing of 
a group of plants, which will thrive in a dark and 
dank soil. — 

On the other hand, there may be a quarter 
containing clay or rock running near the sur- 
face and no means to cover with god soil, and 
at the same time preserve good form. Under 
such conditions, rocks or stumps may be used, 
but as a rule only where a solid background 
exists, since rocks look painfully weak and un- 
natural where they form cones or heaps amidst 
turf or artificially formed beds. Forsupports to 
house foundations or walls, masses at the 
approach to steps, or any pronounced alteration 


~ of level, rocks and roots may be used with 


lasting effect. 

' Water is too scarce or expensive to be much 
employed in small gardens: but it is possible to 
create tiny pools—the merest basins, of two or 
three feet in diameter—by digging small holes 
and puddling their sides with clay. The main 
point is to have water only where it will har- 
monise with and be of real service to its sur- 
Water requires to bein the shady 
quarter, where a broken light and variation in 
the levels will produce a natural looking posi- 


‘tion for something resembliug a little pool or 


stream. Quite frequently the ordinary surface 
drainage may be conducted to a point by a wind- 
ing course which can throughout its length be 
clothed with more or less aquatic vegetation, 


thus producing’ a’ beautiful little gully or glade, 
-and terminating in the basin, If a seat or arbor 
‘can be placed here the scene will be perfect. 


The defect of summer houses in ordinary is 
their uselessness, since they are placed in such 
defective positions as to make it impossible for 


one to rest and gather refreshment in them. The 


ee ~ ~ ee tert 


summer or garden house, or arbor, or covered 
way, must be so placed and built as to provide 
very pleasant prospects. , 
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(BY A. H. SCARFE.) 


Ve A. H. SCARFE is admittedly one of 


the best authorities upon the cultiva- 
tion of the rose in South Australia. 
This gentleman recently delivered an address 
upon the subject at the School of Mines, and we 


extract the following from the report of the- 


Register :— 
Soil and Situation. 

The choice of soil and situation as regards 
most of us is, I apprehend, beyond our control. 
We have established onr homes, and therefore 
have to adapt ourselves to existing circum- 
stances. All rose experts, however, agree that 
roses should be planted in an open position and 
yet sheltered from strong winds by hedges, trel- 
lises or belts of trees, care being taken that the 
roots of any trees or shrubs are not allowed to 
interfere with the flower borders. Roses can be 
grown where the soil is comparatively poor, 
because this can have quality given to it by judi- 
cious cultivation ; but roses cannot be grown to 


perfection unless they can have the ground to. 


themselves. Some enthusiasts, finding them- 
selves located amongst the most unpromising 
surroundings, would not be deterred from trying 
toform a garden, Certain conditions we cannot 
alter —climate, for example—but soil can be pre- 
pared by expense and labor, and is very often 
done. Dean Hole relates—‘A gardener re- 
marked to a friend of mine who had won a first 
prize for roses, ‘ I believe, sir, that you have got 
the only rose garden in Lincolnshire which 
could grow such blooms. ‘ And I brought it 
there, my friend responded, ‘in a wheelbarrow.’ 
Mr Epwarp Mawtey, 

one of the best authorities in Great Britain, 
says—The best site for roses is an open yet 
sheltered one, though as little shut in by trees or 
buildings as may be. On the other hand, it 
must not be too much exposed, for although 
roses delight [in a free atmosphere they have a 
great objection to be frequently swept by high 
winds, Shelter from the north and east is most 
necessary, but exposure to strong winds from 
almost any quarter is undesirable. Bearing these 
facts in mind the position best complying with 
them should be chosen, and if necessary a high 
hedge or belt of trees planted on the side where 
shelter is most needed. .Care must, however, be 
taken that this hedge of tree belt is sufficiently 
distant from the roses to prevent the possibility 
of its roots finding their way at some future time 
into the rose beds. Wherever it is possible roses 
should be allowed a separate bed or beds to them- 
seives, and not be planted with other flowers. 


Rev. Foster MELLIAR 
says—lixposure to strong winds is very hurtful 
to roses in the flowering season, and at sucha 
time an exhibitor will be more distressed to be 
awoke at night by a gale of wind than by a 
storm of rain. Anything that rubs or chafes 
against a petal will injure and spoil it; and to 
tie every bud up so that nothing can possibly 
touch it is among alarge number almost an im- 
possibility. Strong winds are so injurious that 
shelter should be sought for, and that not only 
on the north and east, but also on the south- 
west, from which the strong winds usually come 
from. Belts of close-growing trees or thick and 
tall hedges will be the sort of hedges usually 
available, but it is most important that they be 
not close enough, either to shade the roses or for 
their roots to enter the beds. 


- Hints about Shelter. 


Buildings or walls are the best shelters, as. : 


the protection they: give is real, with some re-. 


Sraeted warmth; they drop: no seeds or leaves 


\ 


-shine and shade. 
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and especially they have no robbing roots, 


Apart from walls or tenements, the question of 
shelter is a difficult one: for it must be carefully 
remembered that the vicinity of trees, shrubs or 
hedges whose roots can reach the beds, and also 
all actual shade should be sedulously avoided. 
Then, again, the situation must be quite free 
and open, not close and stuffy ; and if no shelter 
whatever can be had, the finest nurserymen, 
even those who are most successful at the shows, 
are absolutely “open and exposed to the four 
winds of heaven. After all it is better to be 
moderately high anil exposel than tobe too 
sheltered and too low, purticularly if the shelter 
consist of growing trees and shrubs which stand 
too close; but if thus unsheltered, extra and 
constant care must be bestowed in the growiag 
season to tying and supporting. The majority oi 
the H.Ps should be grown as dwarfs, and stout 
bamboo stakes should support the standards. In 
many cases, however, the would-be grower of 
roses has no choice of a situation, but has to 
make the best use of the land at his disposal. 


Dean Hore 


expresses himself as follows—The rosarium must 
be both exposed and sheltered, a place of sun- 
The centre must be clear and 
open, around it the protecting screen. It must 
be a fold wherein the sun shines warmly on the 
sheep and the wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb ; a haven in which the soft breeze flutters 
the sail, but over which the tempest roars, and 
against whose piers the billow hurls itself in 
vain. And this may, I think, be taken conse- 
quently as a golden rule in the formation of a 
rose garden. So lay it out that a large propor- 


tion of your trees may have the sunshine on 
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“* Pillar,’Roses in Mr, Scarfe’s 


them from its rise to the meridian, and after 
that time be in shadow and in repose. To effect 
this the garden must extend in lougitude from 
north to south rather than from east to west— 
the form being oblong or semicircular. The 
west wall or fence should be from 8 to 10 ft :. 
the northern tall and dense, but not necessarily. 
s) high as the western ; th3 eastern such as will 
keep out cold, cutting winds, but not one ray of. 
sunshine —say 5 ft. To tha south the rosary may 
be open; but evan then, s> hurtful here is a 
rough wind, which occasionally >lows from this 
quarter, that I prefer some slight protective 
screen, such as a low bank or bed. : 


Soil and Manures. 
Mr E. Mawtey 


writes —A deep. strong loim is the best land for 
roses, land on which an exceptionally excellent 
crop of wheat could be raised, But as this ideal” 
soil for a rose garden is seldom to be found ready’ 
to hand, an endeavor must be made to supply’ 
the soil with those inyredients and physical’ 
qualities in which it is most deficient. For in- 
stance, should it be a stiff clay it must, if neces- 
sary, be drained. If not so retentive as to re- 
quire it, a liberal quantity of burnt earth and 
long stable manure, saud, etc., must be incorpo- 
rated withit. If, on the other hand, the soil be 
too light and porous, some heavierloam should 
be mixed with it, and cow, instead of stable 
manure introduce. If, on examination of the 
soil, it be found not only porous, but also shal- 
low, some of the chalk, gravel or sand beneath 
must be entirely removed and replaced by 


heavier soil, not absolutely clay, obtainable in 
the vicinity. 5 


Garden cis ak 
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Tuer Rey. Foster Metiiar 
says—If there was a choice, I should select 
rather the best loam with a tendency to clay, 
_ what a farmer would call strong land. The soil 
should be equally good for quite two feet in 
depth, with effective natural or artificial drain- 
age asasine qua non. By natural drainage I 
mean a subsoil of gravel, stone, sand or chalk, 
and for artificial nothing less than actual pipes 
should be used, laid by a competent man, with a 
fair fall, and outfalls not neglected, but watched, 
cleared and properly attended to. Soil known as 
gravelly is often too quickly condemned. It is 
considered healthy to live on, agreeable to work 
and useful for many purposes, but too hot, poor 
and dry for the cultivation of the best roses; 
still, as I have had to grow most of my own in 
such medium, condémned after careful exami- 
nation by one of the best judges as hopeless, I 
can aver that there is no reason to despair of a 
gravel soil. There will be some soil at least light 
and dry, and powdery, perhaps, but fairly fertile 
on the top above the gravel, and this probably 
the full depth of the spade in the garden, but 
not so deep in the field, should be taken out 
and laid on one side. Though not the soil the 
rose delights in, it is excellent for root forma- 
tion. for the striking of cuttings, for placing 
next to the roots of roses, and for mixing with 
heavy loam or clay in the making up of the beds. 
The actual gravel must then be taxen clean 
away to the depth of two feet at least from the 
surface (some enthusiasts say three feet, but I 
do not thinkit necessary or even desirable), and 
sufficient good strong loam procured to take its 
place. This is expensive, but is absolutely neces. 
sary for the production of fine H.P’s, and will 
last along time. The main part of this heavy 
_ loam should be placed at the bottom where the 
_ grayel was, but a little of the light soil may be 
‘mixed with the upper portion. It is important 
_ to notice that when beds are thus made up of 
_ Tose material in what is naturally a gravel scil, 


the advantage is obtained of such perfect natural — 


_ drainage at the sides as well as at the bottom of 
the beds as could not well be attained in what is 
by nature a good rose soil. Furthermore, tea 


roses may be grown to perfection on gravel soil. 


A plentiful quantity of good manure should in 
this case take the place of the poorest of the 
gravel both above and below the rose roots, and 
_ a little of the heavy loam may be added though 
I do not believe it to be necessary. For teas 
there is no occasion to be afraid of the multitude 


of small stones which are natural to a gravel soil, | 


for I believe that Mr Geo, Paul was right when 
_ he stated in the Rosarian’s Year Book that tea 


_ roses like grit. 


Mr Wm. Paut | j 
states his opinion on soils and manures as fol- 
lows—Almost any soil will produce roses pro- 
vided a proper selection of varieties be madeand 
attention bestowed on the epplication of suit- 
able :nanures. Of course, roses enjoy a rich soil, 
but to keep addir.g cow, horse, and pig manures 
upon naturally rich land is not so beneficial as 
a change to nitrate of soda in the case of light 
soils, or soot for those that are naturally very 
close and stiff. This subject therefore is more 
a question of jndicious manuring than selection. 
The golden rule is to add what the land is most 
deficient in, and never to apply close moisture 
retaining manures to a soil that is nnturally stiff 
and moist. A very dry and sandy compost may 
easily be made suitable by the addition of a few 
loads of stiff loam and clay, also by manuring 
with pig manure, while, in the opposite plan, a 
stiff, poor soil may be worked into equally good 
condition. The ideal material is fairly stiff, not 
too wet, and not less than three to four feet in 
depth. This can be enriched at will. 
Water P. Wricut, 

editor of The Gardener, says on this point—All 
soils will not:grow roses equally well, but most 
kinds may be made to yield satisfactory results. 
There is comfort in this dictum. In particular 
it cheers ti.e heart of the man who has heard so 
much about clay for roses and has no clay within 
a hundred miles of him. The important essen- 
tial is cultivation, the soil trenched, tumbled 
and manured, trees well planted and pruned. 
The best soil requires to be well prepared—that 
is, broken up to a depth of at least two feet, a 
good dressing of stable manure incorporated 
with the bottom spit if heavy soil, cow manure 
if light; and unless the top soil is particularly 
good a sprinkling of bhonedust well worked in 
will be found beneficial. Light soils will be im- 
proved by the addition of that of a heavier tex- 
ture: heavy soils are much improved by the 
admixture of road scrapings, wood ashes or leaf 


mould. Roses enjoy soils which are retentive of _ 
moisture rather than otherwise, but like nearly - 


all other plants will not thrive in those which 
do not allow the rain to pass readily away from 
their roots. Therefore, where the soil or sub- 
soil is waterlogged, the land should be properly 
drained before the planting of roses is at- 
tempted.’ 

In this climate we do not suffer from an 
excess of moisture, and artificial drainage is not 


go necessary. Still there are localities where it - 


is desirable. Where the expense can be incurred, 
all land, however well drained naturally, can be 
‘much improved by subsoil drainage, which has 
the effect of keeping the ground moist, and 


_ therefore 


= 


assists to aerate and'keep it open. The authori- 
ties from whom I have already quoted are in 
favor of good farmyard manure being the most 
suitable to use, either for ix corporating with — 
the soil when the land is being prepare1 or used 
in the spring and summer as a mulch, and very. 
little is suid as to the employment of artificial 
fertilisers. 
Mr Hatsrnap, 


a noted rosarian of New South Wales, gives. the 


benefit of his experience as follows—I have acted 
upon his adyice to advantage, and have therefore 
no hesitation in recommending it. 


Natural and Artificial Manures. 


Nitural manures—horse, cow, &c.—will 
always rank as the best for roses. For mulching 
they are invaluable, and when dug: into rose 
beds they increase the supply of humus (vege- 
table matter) in the soil. Humus is a most im-. 
portant factor of the soil in a dry climate, be- 
cause not only does it supply food for the plants, 
but it generally increases the water-holding 
power of the soil, 

Horse manure is particularly suitable for in- 
corporation with heavy or clay soils and for 
mulching ; it may be used freely in both cases. 

Cow manure is more suitable for light, 
loamy and sandy soils, but it should be allowed 
to rot in a heap for a month or two before 
being used. 

Liquid Manure is the most valuable of all 
manures for the exhibitor, as it can be applied 
in the early spring and autumn, when it is m st 
wanted to force on the young flower buds; and, 
being in liquid form, the roots are able to assi- 
milate it at once. 1t may be made of fresh cow 
manure soaked in water for a few hours, or cow 
or horse manure and nightsoil may be mixed. 
into a thick paste in a cask, and allowed to stand 
for a few weeks. Take half a dipper of the latter 
to a bucket of water for each strong growing 
plant. Young and weak plants require less of 
the manure and more water. Liquid manure is 
best applied after rain. In very dry seasons it 
should not be so strong, but should be used more 
frequently. 

Artificial manures should only be used in 
conjunction with natural manures, and not in 
lieu of them, as they do not supply humus to the 
soil. It ismest important to supply an artificial 
manure, which contains soluble minerals of such 
kinds and in such proportions as will provide 
the proper food a rose requires. These minerals 
have been discovered by analysing the ashes of 
the various parts of the plant, and it has been 
proved that they with the addition of: nitrogen 
are the things of which the plant is made, and 

supply the proper food. Those who 
“wish to study more fully the question — 
of good manures cannot do better than — 
read what Dean Hole and the Rey, 
Foster Melliar have written on the 
subject, asin The Book about Roses 
and The Book of The Rose it is 
exhaustively treated. 


Preparation of Beds. 


Now, in order to carry out proper 
cultivation and to ensure the best 
results, roses must be planted in beds 
by themselyes. Although thero are, .— 
and always will be,a large number 
of cultivators whose roses are growing 
in mixed borders among strong her- 


grow roses to perfection under such — 
conditions. There is no plant that is 
more impatient of interference with — 
its roots than the rose, so that I 
strongly advocate if possible, the sett- 
ing aside of a strip of land which can 
~ te devoted exclusively to this purpose. 
Of course if you want to economise — 
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baceous plants and shrubs it must be 
said that it is next to impossible to 
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the ground and produce a handsome display 
of bloom in the way of annuals among your 
roses you can do it, but the queen of flowers 
will suffer, and I am speaking now of the plan to 
adopt for securing the best results. Beds may 
be arranged in shape and size according to one’s 
taste, or in such a way as surroundings will 
admit of. Longitudinal beds, however, are the 
‘most convenient, as providing facilities for 
inspecting the plants, and permitting of theland 
being easily culiivated from either side without 
the necessity of treading upon it. A convenient 
width is 4 or 5 ft, which permits of two rows of 
plants. If these are of dwarf habit 2 ft 6 in apart 
will give ample room—but for more vigorous 
growing qualities—Maman Cochet, for example 
—3 or 4 ft is not too much—you must remem- 
ber, however, that where space is limited a 
vigorous growing plant can always be kept 
within a moderate compass for pruning. To 
break the formal character of beds such as these 
pillar roses, or pegged down roses, may be 
planted in the centre at intervals. 
whatever may be the shape decided on, should 
be properly trenched to a depth of at least 2 ft, 
a good dressing of manure being incorporated 
with the bottom spit, which should not be 
brought to the top. In preparing the land, if 
you employ labor, see that it is done pro- 
perly. Have a reliable man to do the work who 
will obey instiuctions. Paths should of course 
be sufficiently wide to admit of the use ofa 
wheelbarrow without damaging the plants. - 
W. Pavt’s » 
advice as to the preparation of rose beds is— 
Too mnch care cannot be devoted to these, 
whether they be in the garden or elsewhere, for 
the future success of the plants depends upon 
this being properly done. If the soil be a good 
deep loam it should be well trenched, aud a 
liberal dressing of farmyard manure and_half- 
inch bones incorporated with it. Poor and light 
soils will be much improved by the addition of 
“some turfy loam, as well as the manure and 
bones. Heavy land, if the subsoil ke retentive, 
will require draining in the first instance, for 
although roses are very partial to a cool and 
moist bottom, they, like most other plants, will 
not thrive in that which is waterlogged ; but 
should the soil be stiff, and yet not so clayey as 
to require draining, the beds will be much im- 
proved ifsome burnt earth be mixed with it, as 
this will serve to keep the land pvrous and 
aerated. For this class of soil horse manure is 
preferable to either farmyard or cow manure. 
Let the beds be ready, if possible, by the end of 
the summer, so that the autumn rains may have 
a chance of settling the soil in them before the 
planting time arrives. 


In the Book of the Rose 


the author says—For me, beds must be made 
for the rose, and the rose alone. No mignonette 
or other annuals to hide the bare ground, since 
standards need not be more than 2 feet high in 
stem, and dwarfs should be close enough to do 
all the ground hiding required. Let there be 


rosebeds sacred to the rose, and let them all be . 


grown together in the very best situation to be 
found, for standards dotted about singly here 
and there by the side of the drive or in holes on 
the lawn are much more difficult to manage and 
care for properly than if they were all together 
“in prepared land. It is well known that you can 
feed 100 people much better and cheaper in pro- 
portion than you can one person. And so, if the 
rose is in a big bed with many others, the food 
can be applied with greater economy and effect, 
‘and the roots can find in any direction the same 
congenial proper soil and nourishment. Let the 
‘small man, if he be atrue rose lover and has a 

- mind. to produce them really well, harden his 
heart against all rival flowers, and go in practi- 


cally for rosesalone, In every department in life — 


a man has to be a specialist now if he wants to 


The beds, 
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succeed, and the rose will amply repay special 
devoted care. Thereare several examples among 
amateur rosegrowers of singlehanded men who 
either unceasingly superintend or do all the 
work with their own hands ; and most of these 
have not the smallest fear of meeting the best 
head gardeners in England in any class of the 
largest shows. This is by no meauis the fault of 


the head gardeners, even of such as have 
fifty men under them, but is simply because 
the rose requires undivided care through nearly 
the whole of the year, and they have such a 
multitude of other things to attend to that they 
cannot compete even with a singlehanded man 
who gives ‘all his time to his roses. 


As to the shape of beds, it seems evident 
that they should not be so wide as to necessitate 
treading upon the soil to reach and cut the 
blooms. This points to long and comparatively 
narrow beds, and when you have them there 
seems no escape from actual rows, following the 
shape of the beds, where straight or curved. 
Anything else would waste the precious room, 
for if the whole bed be made of the best soil and 
fed and manured equally, the room that will 
hold another plant is precious. Straight rows 
may be condemned as formal, and so they are; 
but they are thoroughly practical and econo- 
mical, and undoutedly the best for an exhibitor, 
who wants to be able to go over all his plants. 


‘easily and expeditiously. 


swat 


Operations for October. 


BY JAMES LANG. 
se RUNING and planting operations should 
‘now be concluded, and a start made with 
the ploughing of the orchard. Although the 
winter has been unusually damp and moist, with 


‘an abnormal number of wet days, no excessive 


quaniity of rain has fallen, and the land is now 
in splendid condition for working. As the days 
are drawing out, and drying winds are being 
experienced, moisture will soon evaporate from 
the soil, and it is therefore necessary, es; ecially 
in the early districts, that, ploughihg should be 
started as soon as possible in order to finish it 
in good time. 

Where it is intended to apply fertilisers to 
the orchard it should be done before ploughing. 
Some of the special orchard manures now upon 
the market should be used. These manures con- 
tain all the necessary ingredients for the pro- 
duction of fruit, and form a complete mannre. 

Old trees may now be headed back and re- 
grafted with varieties more suitable to market 
requirements. Great consideration should by 
given to to those varieties that do well in the 
different districts and are suitable for export. 
Growers now will have to depend more and 
more every year on the export to oversea 
market if the export is to be placed on a profit- 
able basis, and they should, therefore, study 
those export varieties that succeed well in their 
orchard, and gradually clear out the varieties 
that have become unprofitable. By this means 
they will in time put their orchard on a better 
commercial basis than. they have hitherto done. 
It is also-a good plan to rub the top of the stock 


with paint: r tar to exclude the wet; if this is . 


not done the surface of the stock soon com- 
mences to decay, and gradually the whole of the 


stock rots away. eo 
- Should moist weather continue the scab on 


apple and pear trees is likély to cause a deal of 
trouble in those districts where it has been pre- 
valent. Spraying with the Bordeaux mixture 
will have to be resorted to as soon as possible. 
Apricots that are attacked with shothole fungus 
should also be sprayed when the buds are burst- 
ing into leaf. Peach trees also will require 


attention for the Aphis, and should curl in the 


leaf make its appearance spray at once. 


7 WwW. J, ALLEN.’ f 
' In most of the drier districts it is best to see 
that’ all green crops are turned under this 
month, in order that they may become well 
rotted while there is still considerable moisture 


in the soil. “If'such crops are allowed to remain 
in until the land becomes dry it will be found — 


¢ 
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almost impossible to plough the soil, to say 
nothing of turning them under, and the chances. 
are that in place of doing good the opposite 
effect will result, as the moisture in place of 
being conserved will have been taken up by the 
crop, in consequence of which the soil will have 
become hardened, and when ploughing is 
attempted the ground will break apart in lumps 
and it will be found impossible to turn the crop — 
under, which will thus dry up instead of rotting 
as it should. If rain should not fall it will be 


- found almost impossible to bring the land toa 


proper tilth, jand owing to the absence of mois- 
ture in the soil the trees will in all probability 
suffer severely during the summer months, and 
the fruit will be of little value as it will be 
undersized and flavorless. Therefore in all dry 
climates see that crops intended for turning 
under as a green manure are not allowed to 
staud to long before being ploughed under. In — 
our coastal districts, where rains are of frequent 
occurrence, there is not the same probability of 


dry weather overtaking the fruitgrower, conse- — ; 


quently he can take more risks than can his. 
brother in theinterior. If the spring proves to 
be a wet one it is advisable to spray any trees 
which have in previous wet years shown signs 
of fungus diseases, such as Peach Curl on the 
peach tree, Black Spot or Scab of the apple, — 
Black Spot of the grape vine, and growers of the 
Gordo Blanco and Sultana will have to keep a 
sharp lookout and keep the spray pump going, 
else the crops will be lost. Bordeaux mixture 
is the best spray at this time of the year for all 
fungus diseases. Should the San Jose scale put 
in an appearance after the leayes have started 
on the tree, the resin, soda and fish oil wash 
will be found the best to use at this season of the © 
year. Never spray any trees or vines while 
they are in bloom, else the chances are the crop 
will be destroyed, They may be sprayed a week 
before coming into bloom and seven days after 
the bloom is set. 

Citrus trees may be pruned this month, and. 
there are many orchards which would be greatly 
benefited by receiving a thorough pruning. Do 


“not allow the lemon trees to grow high and ~ 


willowy, but rather remove those tall weak limbs 
which are so often found growing. up through 
the tops of the lemon trees, and keep the tree 
lower, when it will be found much easier to 
spray, fumigate, and pick the fruit from it. — 
Oranges and mandarins are generally benefited — 
by a cleaning out from the centre of all super- 
fluous and worthless limbs, twigs, etc. be iio 
“In every case, see that the orchard is in — 


thorough condition in every respect, as the 
future crop depends so much on theconditionin = 
which the trees and soil are kept during the 


spring and summer months. See to it, there- — 
fore, that no blame can attach to youjif they do 
not make a good start. SA raeneTabie! LE cg 
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Wevcetablie Garden 


Operations for October. 


W. S. CAMABELL. 
} F the tender kinds of vegetables, which 
¢S it is very desirable to grow as early as 
possible, and afterwards through the 
‘summer, the Kidney or French bean, the Lima 
and the Snake bean, and the Scarlet Runner are 
amongst the most important. The tomato, too, 
yauks very high in general estimation. In the 
warmest parts of the State, tomatoes should be 
in bearing by thistime. Where frosts have not 
been felt, old tomato plants have survived and 
are bearing fruit again, and fresh plants have 
progressed well. 

Asparagus—Plant this at any time during the 
month; but if the necessary plants are ready 
and to hand, they had better be set out as soon 
as possible, and then they are over and done 
with for years. 

Bean: French or Kidney—Sow a row or two 
twice or three times during the month in drills 
about 2 ft 6 in or 3 ft apart for the dwarf varie- 
ties, and about 4 ft or more apart for tne run- 
ners. Sow the seeds about 4 inches deep in the 
rows, and about 5 inches apart. One of the very 
best of the dwarf growing varieties is the Cana- 
dian Wonder, which has held its own against 
many new comers for years. 

Mr Ellis, superintendent Howlong Viticul- 
tural Nursery, tried some new climbing runner 

‘bean seeds last season. Of Sutton’s Princess of 
Wales he reports —This is an entirely new 
yariety of climbing bean, of the highest merit 
and a splendid bearer. The trials made have 
proved it to be one of the best; its pods are from 
7 to 10 fnches in length, fleshy and tender, and 
in appearance somewhat similar to a well-grown 
Canadian Wonder; it is a great acquisition and 
is sure to become a favorite. Height, 4 ft. Seed, 
brown in color. 

Climbing French bean, Sutton’s Tender and 
True—A first-class French bean in every respect, 
somewhat similar to the above, fleshy and ten- 
der. Seed, vermillion in color. 

Climbing French—Sutton’s Earliest of all— 
Good type of climbing bean, very early, and an 
early bearer; height, 4 ft. Seed, white. 


Runner Bean —Sutton’s Abundance—Tall 
runner bean of high merit, a sturdy grower and 
a good cropper. Pods are long, fleshy and ten- 
der, 8 to 13 inches in length and 1 inch in 
breadth. Stands the heat well, is a fine show 
yariety and a great acquisition. Seed white. 


Runner Bean—Sutton’s Epicure—First-class 
~ climber and heavy bearer; very fleshy pods. 
Only slightly affected by the extreme heat of the 
pastsummer. Very distinct : quality not tested. 
_ Seed brown. 

Scarlet Runners—Sutton’s Al, Best of All— 
Seed speckled—-Three types of first-class runner 
beans have evidently been selected from stock 
of the highest grade, in fact they are so good that 
it is almost impossible to say which is the best. 
They are all heavy bearers, and deserve a place 
in every garden. 

Runner Bean—Sutton’s Tall Sugar—Good 
elimber; very prolific and stands the heat well. 
Quality not tested. Seed white. 

Dwarf French—Sutton’s Perfection—Very 
early variety, and an enormous bearer. Very 
fleshy and of good quality. Seed, speckled. 


Dwarf French—Sutton’s Plentiful—Sturdy 

_ grower and an enormons bearer of good quality. 
It is almost sure to become a favorite with 
market and also private growers whose land 
spaeo is limited, This variety and Perfection are 
two of the heaviest bearers in cultivation 


Several of the plants grown here broke down 
with the weight of tbe crop. Seed, light brown. 

Dwarf French—Sutton’s Monster Negro— 
Although not such a heavy bearer as the above, 
it is one of the very best for private growers, or 
with those with whom high quality is the main 
object. It is a very robust grower, and the pods 
are long, very fleshy. and of excellent flavor. 
The plants require to be grown from !0 to 12 
inches apart. Seed, black. 

Dwarf French—Sutton’s Triumph—To all 
appearances a very good variety. Quality not 
tested. Seed brown. 

Bean, Lima—Sow in all warm _ localities, or 
wherever there are not likely to be any late 
frosts. King of the Garden isa good variety. 

Beet, Red—Sow seed about 1 inch deep, in 
drills about 18 inches apart, from time to time 
during the month. Thin out seedlings well as 
soon as they have made two or threeleaves. The 
beets thinned out may be planted in another 
bed, but they must be taken up carefully. 

Beet, Silver—This is one of the best vege- 
tables for summer. Sow a little seed in a seed 
bed, and transplant when the seedlings are large 
enough to shift. Not many plants are likely to 
be required 

Cabbagé—NSow a little seed from time to time 
and only sufficient to produce enough plants for 
small plantings. It is better to plant out small 
quantities occasionally than a large batch at 
one time. Make the soil very rich, with good 
rich manure, not too rank, and cultivate between 
the rows frequently. Frequent cultivation will 
do an immense amount of good to the cabbage, 
the cauliflower and all the rest of this kind of 
plants. : 

Cauliflower—In the cool districts plant seed- 
lings or plants that have been picked out, and 
keep them growing without check from start 
to finish. 

Carrots—Sow a few rows, in drills from 1 to 
18 inches apart: cover the seed very lightly with 
fine soil. 

Celery—Sow a little seed in box or small seed 
bed, and plant out good sized seedlings which 
may be ready ; manure well and plant in shallow 
trenches. Itisa waste of time and quite unne- 
cessary to dig out deep trenches for celery, for it 
can be managed just as well, if not better, cer- 
tainly much easier, when planted in very shallow 
trenches, and it is only necessary to make even 
shallow trenches to allow of the plants being 


easily watered, or for the application of liquid 


manure. ‘ry the best of the self-blanching 
varieties, and these can be completely blanched 
with but little trouble. 

Choco—Some vegetable growers like this vege- 
table, which grows somewhat like a pumpkin or 
cucumber, but needs trailing up wire-netting or 
fence, or some good support to enable it to grow 
to the best advantage. 

Cucumber—Seed may be sown extensively in 
all warm localities. Young plants raised for the 
purpose may be planted out, and they will soon 
make progress. Mauure the soil well before sow- 
ing or planting. As the veins extend, pinch the 
ends, and this will induce growth of laterals. 

Endive—Sow a little seed, and plant out any 


seedlings that are large enough to handle, just as 


you would lettuce. 

Leek—Sow alittle seed from time to time, 
and plant out from previous sowings. Sometimes 
if the weather is very dry lettuce is difficult to 
grow in the summer. To obtain the best results 
it should be grown without a check by the use of 
abundance of water and a quantity of liquid 
manure. ay 

Melons—Rock and Water—Sow seed in all 
warm: localities as extensively as may be re- 


_ quired. 


s 


Okra—Sow a little seed in warm places, and 


afterwards transplant the seedlings to land that 
is well manured. They should stand about 2 feet 
apart. This plant is sometimes made use of for 
ornamental purposes in the flower garden, for it 
is very pretty when in full bloom. 

Onions—Be sure to grow some onions, for 
they are very useful indeed, and if good keeping 
kinds, such as the brown Spanish be produced, 
a supply can be kept for a considerable time in: 
the house. At the present time onions are almost 
unobtainable and the price is terrible. If onions 
have already been raised in a seed bed they 
should be transplanted out without delay. The 
soil should be made rich and surface fine where 
seed is to be sown. 


Parsnip—Sow a few seeds in well-dug land. 


The digging, or trenching, which would be pre- 
ferrable, for the parsnip is a deep rooting plant, 
and needs the soil to be well worked, especially 
if the soil below the surface, is at all stiff. 

Peas—Sow a row or two from time to time 
during the month. 

Pepper or Capsicum—Sow seeds in a warm 
spot and plant out seedlings when large enough. 


If plants have already been raised plant out in” 


all warm localitics. Probably one or two plants 
will suffice for a family. 

Rhubarb— Plant out early in the month and 
obtain some of the winter varieties, in addition 
to the summer kinds. If plants for future use 
are likely to be required, sow alittle seed and 
in a year or two these should be quite large 
enough for planting out. 

Tomato—Sow seed in the open ground in all. 
the warm districts of the State. Already in the 
warmest parts tomatoes are growing satisfac- 
torily, and will soon be producing flowers and 
fruit. At the Wollongbar Experimental Farm, 
Richmond River, the gardener, Mr King, tested 
several varieties of tomatoes forme. He found 
Dwarf Champion to be an excellent one, and 
well worth growing. The older and well-known 
Matchless he found to be wonderfully good in 
the district as it seems to be in other places, This 
tomato Mr King considers to be one of the best 
to grow. For his tomatoes he applies liquid 
manures three timesa week twice with sulphate 
of potash, half ounce to the gallon of water and 
once with nitrate of soda, one ounce to the 
gallon of water, 

Turnip—Sow a few seeds from time to time. 

Vegetable Marrow — Sow in same way as 
advised for pumpkin, 

DEAS RES LT LE 


The S.A. Horticultural and Floricultural 
Society’s annual Rose Show takes place in the 
Adelaide Town Hall on Thursday, October 26, 
This will be the first exhibition of the season of 
Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables, and it is anti- 
cipated that the number of entries will beat the 
record. Send for list of prizes to the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr W. Champion Hackett, Ruudle-street. 


F. ARMBRUSTER & UHLMANN 


Wholesale ; . 
AND | Tobacconists 
Retail 7 en 
Nos. 9 and 151 Rundle Street 


And 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 


~ 


Sole Agents for— ~ 
é FLOR DE CRETA CIGARS 
STERLING SMOKING MIXTURE 
MY PET TOBACCO—Twist, Plugs and Cat 
~ ‘Dark and Aromatic. ‘ 
Waste Tobacco for Spraying and Fumigating. : 
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Torrefield 
Barley 


Petalomia | 
And 


Munburnie 
Incubators 


BROODERS 


Everything in the 
‘Poultry Line 


Bee pes Write for our Catalogue to 
F. J. Anthony and Co., 


Payneham Road 
Telephone 948. ST. PETERS, S.A. 


Poultry Breeds and 
Crosses. — 


The following suggestions as to suitable 
breeds and crosses for various purposes are 
given in a leaflet of the Department of Agri- 
cultural and Technical Instruction for Ireland ; 

LAYING OR NON-SITTING BREEDS. 


(Production of eggs.)—Minorcas, Leghorns, 
Andalusians, Houdans. Characteristics. — Light- 
bodied birds, weighing from 53 to 74 1b. Active 
in habit; noted egg producers, but, generally, 
poor table birds. These breeds lay white-shelled 
They are known as “ Non-Sitters,” as 
the maternal instinct is not strongly developed, 
though broody specimens are not uncommon. 


-Selection— White Leghorns and Black Minorcag 


are most recommended. All the above- 
mentioned breeds thrive upon light and gravelly 
soils. Fora cold, exposed situation, or a clay 
soil, Leghorns should be selected.- Minoreas, 
Andalusians and Houdans are best-suited to 


medium or light soils and sheltered situations. 
* Kk OK OK 


GENERAL PURPOSE BREEDS. 

(Winter layers) —Plymouth Rocks, Orping- 
tons, Wyandottes. Characteristics. — Large- 
bodied birds, weighing from 7 to 11 lb. These 
breeds are hardy, and combine both laying and 
table qualities. ‘They are good winter layers, 
and all lay brown-shelled eggs; the hens make 
good sitters and mothers. Selection — Buff 
Orpingtons and Plymouth Rocks are most 
recommended, All the breeds thrive well upon 
light or gravelly soils. For cold, exposed 
‘situations and clay soils, Plymouth Rocks should 
be selected, tas 
; yn Oke Ok 
TABLE BREEDS. 

(Production of flesh), Dorkings, Indian 
Game, Faverolles, Characteristics, — Large- 
bodied birds weighing from 7 to 11 Ib,, and 
possessing great development of flesh. All, with 
the exeeption of Fayerolles, poor layers. Dork- 
ings lay white, Game and Faverolles tinted eggs. 
For selection Dorking, Faverolles and Indian 
Game are most recommended. <A bird of prime 
table quality should possess a large frame, com- 
bined ‘with fineness of bone, scarcity of offal, a 


long deep breast, white flesh and skin and white 
legs and feet. The Indian Game, although not 


_ possessing all these qualities, is one of the best 


breeds for table purposes when crossed with 
white fle-hed breeds such as Dorkings or Fave- 
rolles. The above-mentioned breeds, especially 
Dorking, thrive best upon medium or light soils. 
Birds of high-class table quality are difficult to 
produce on heavy clay soils. 

* OK KOK 


CROSSING. 


Under special circumstances crossing is bene- 
ficial. If the b rds are suitably mated, crossing 
tends to increase the size, vigor and hardiness 
of the offspring; this applies only to a first- 
cross, that is, a cross between two breeds. The 
object in view should first be studied, and two 
breeds selected whose characteristics and quali- 
ties when blended together will secure desired 
result. Indiscriminate crossing is positively in- 
jurious. ‘To maintain a first cross and to avoid 
the necessity of breeding or purchasing new 
stock of both breeds every year, the following 
plan will be found most successful and economi- 
cal. If, for example, it is desired to cross Hou 
dans and Leghorns, and that the first mating be 
a cock of the former breed and the hens of the 
latter, the progeny will be half-bred. This 
method is continued year after year, simply 
using alternately a male bird of the two breeds 
originally employed. While cross bred pullets 
produced each year are kept as stock for the 
coming season, the cockerels are disposed of for 
killing. Under no circumstances must crossbred 
malebirds be used for stock purposes. In this 
simple manner the cross is confined to two 


breeds, and no expense except the yearly pur- 


chase of a male bird, is incurred after the initial 
outlay. 
The following crosses are recommended — 


For Egg Production, 


Cock. Hens, 
Houdan - White Leghorn 
H judan - ~ Black Minorca 

For General Utility Purposes. 

Cocks. Hens. 


White Leghorn 
White Leghorn 
Black Minorea 


Plymouth Rock 
Bluff Orpington 
Plymouth Rock 
All these crosses produce pullets of great 
vigor and prolificacy, and cockerels that can 
readily be disposed of for table purposes. 


For Table Purposes. 


Cocks. Hens. 
{Indian Game Dorking 
Indian Game Faverolle 
Indian Game Buff Orpington 
Old English Game Dorking 


In order to secure the greatest possible re- 
turn from common fowls of the country, it is 
necessary to raise them to the highest standard 
of perfection. This standard can only be attained 
by breeding from pure male birds, as they possess 
known good qualities and have the power of 
stamping such upon their progeny. Mongrel 
male birds lack these characteristics, and are, 
therefore, unsuitable for breeding purposes. By 
the use of mongrel or crossbred male birds it is 
quite impossible to grade up or improve common 
fowls, At the same time it would notalwaye be 
advisable to dispose of all mongrel hens because 


good results can be obtained from flocks of 


crossbred hens if they aremated with pure bred 


male birds of a type possessing the qualities 
desired in the offspring, 8 5 


“delights to 


SELECTION AND BREEDING. 


1. Breed with a definite object in view. 

2. Avoid indiscriminate breeding. Breeding 
without selection leads to failure; therefore only 
breed from selected birds possessing the re- 
quired qualities, and not from the entire flock. 
Tf possible, establish a select breeding pen, and 
ascertain that the birds chosen come from good 
strain, are perfectly healthy and possess straight 
breast bones. Deformed or crooked breasted _ 
fowl should never be used for breeding -pur- 
poses. 3. Avoid in breeding. It causes deterio- 
ration in preductiveness, and produces birds 
weak in constitution, which renders them more 
liable to deformity and disease. The introduc- 
tion of new blood is important, and is best ob- 
tained by purchasing each year a fresh male 
bird of a good strain and unrelated to the hens — 
with which he is to be mated. 4, Six to ten hens. 
may be mated with each male bird, but no fixed 
tule can be laid down asthe season of the year, — 
the breed and the vigor of the cock are all de- 
termining factors. 5. Donot keep old hens. A 
hen for laying should not be kept after two and 
a half years of age. Hach year all such hens 
should be sold off before they moult. Usually; 
the best price can be obtained in Britain in 
June or July, but a study of the local markets 
wil] be the best guide in this direction. arly ~ 
hatched pullets should take the place of the old ~ 
hens, and this necessitates the sale of half the 
stock annually. Such pullets should be marked — 
by placing rings or bands round their legs. All 
hatched one year can be marked upon the right 
leg, and those hatched the following year up n~ 
the left. By this simple means the birds to be 
disposed of can easily be distinguished. 6. 
Hatch early to procure strong and healthy stock 
birds, and rear young birds apart from the 
general stock. At an early age separate the 
sexes. When not allowed to-run together, both 
cockerels and pullets grow faster, and ultimately 
make better birds. 


The Commercial College, Pirie street, Ade- — 
laide, is the only institution in this State which 
is headed by an Associate of the Institute ot 
Accountants, or with one on its staff at all. 
The principal keeps in touch with business men, 
and places scores of young men and ladies in 
first class appointments annually. To ensure 
this success, the principal takes a continued per- 
sonal interest in his duties, not leaving qualified 
students to shift for themselves. The principal — 
interview parents or anyone in-— 
terested, and will furnish any information ~ 
desired, as well as a prospectus, to anyone asking 
for same. Country residents will be glad to . 
learn that they can obtain tuition by correspond- 
ence on all subjects, also typewriting, and can get 
particulars on writing to Mr Howard. : 


S. Marshalland Sons are doinga good tradeon 
the time payment systeia in pianos and organs, 
A good instrument is always worth its money, 
so those who intend buying a piano or organ 
should purchase from a firm whose name is a 
guarantee of the quality of the goods sold. 


Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant... 
no » 64 OURRIE STEEET, Adelaide. 


pee emcene 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat co staiiad (peace 
Chick Meal, and allkinds of = 
Poultry Food PUSS ieee 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
Telephone 1250, © Tile Seat ree 
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The Best Brooder. 


BY G. W. COMINS. 
® USED incubators for many years before I 
ny got a brocder, because I knew such as we 
“= ~had required unremitting attention, they 
had no regulators, and could only be kept right 
by constant watching, turning the lamp up or 
down as required day and night; the floor was 
flat, and if it got to) hot in one place it was too 
hot everywhere, chicks are half smothered, drink 
to excess as soon as they get to water, then 
bowel complaint, and die. Knowing all this I 
gave the chicks to hens to rear. Now I know 
better. Anyone can make a brooder which 
should not cost more than 7s 6d under any cir- 
‘cumstances (my last two cost only 1s 3d each), 
the price of the brooder lamp, chimney, and 
burner, which is the only thing a handy man 
cannot make, that must be bought. It is not 
necessary that everything should be either the 
shape or size I state, but I find it best as I put 
it. Get a packing case about 3 ft square, 2 feet 3 
in deep, knock boards off top and bottom, nail 
four stout pieces in the corners to stiffen box, 
half way between the top of the box and the 
ground nail an inch batten, or any piece of 
board an inch thick, all round the inside of the 
box, on this nail the boards which were on the 
top of the box, making aboard floor in the 
centre of the box. Outof the centre of this floor 
cut a round hole 9 inches in diameter, now turn 
box upside down and cut a sheet of galvanised 
iron (an old piece of corrugated with corruga- 
tions hammered out will do) exactly the size of 
the box, and drop it inside on the batten in the 
centre, leaving 1 in. space between the boards 
and the iron: now nail a batten round to hold 
the iron in its place, and be sure it is tight to 
prevent smoke from getting up between the 
iron floor und wooden floor, turn box over again 
and geta piece of iron or tin 5 inches wide, and 
nail it round the hole in the-centre of the 
wooden floor, so that it stands up 4 inches above 
the wooden floor; bore four linch augur holes 
or cut out with a chisel at each coruer to let air 
in between the iron floor and the wooden floor, 
nail on the boards on top, all but the one next 
the back which leave loose for a door, also leave 
the top board at the back loose for a door for 
cleaning out, just hang these boards loesely by 
a piece of leather, cut a hole 10 in. x 8in. in 
the centre of the top fora bit of glassto give 
chicks light, cut a door about 8in. wide and 4in. 
high in front for chicks to go out, and another 
about a foot wide from the bottom tothe iron 
floor to put the lamp in and out, now get some 
thin boards (any sort will do), make a round 
hover about 20 in. across, nail a bit of warm 
stuff 4 in. wide round it, and cut up at an inch 
apart, put this hover on top of the round tin in: 
centre of wooden floor, having three narrow 


strips on under side to allow free current of 


air to come up from between the iron and 
wooden floors, which strikes the hover (under 
which the chicks will be), spreads out into the 
box, and up and out at the loose door on top, 
-and will havea brooder which never fails and is 
better than any you can buy. 
@ kerosine can, cu 34 in. off the bottom, 3 in. off 
the top, cut down the corners of the top piece 
so that you can force it into the bottom, turn 
down the edges on to the top to holdin position, 
cut a round hole 1 in. in the middle, get a brooder 
-amp chimney and burner from any wholesale 
firm, solder it on, and you have a lamp which 
will burn for a week without filling. I have 
made these directions.as concise as possible, you 
can improve on them by using T. and G. boords 
for wooden floor to prevent sand, which must be 
on the floor, from shifting through; if you do 


not use T. and G., nail strips of tin along bet- 


ween the boards on the under side before putt- 
ing the iron ; the doorscan be hung with piece 
of leather, and anyone who can pick up a’ piece 


For a lamp take 


of old iron and an old packing case, can make 
the whole thing for what it costs to buy the tin 
chimney and burner. Having said the brooder 
will be better than you can‘buy, and better than 
ahen,I willexplain. The heat comes up through 
the round hole in the middle, under which the 
lamp is placed, it is held by the hover, and 
you turn your lamp up gradually until heat is 
90 deg. against the tin ring under the hover, now 
place the thermometer outside the hover on the 
floor and you will see it fall to 80 deg., place it 
over in acorner and it goes lower still; you watch 
the height of the frame in the lamp when it is 
giving 90 deg., and after that turn the flame up 
to the same height and you need never dance 
round the thing as you would have to do on one 
without that centre tin aud hover: if sucha 
brooder got too hot anywhere it would be too 
hot everywhere: but in mine, if the heat goes to 
100 deg. or more under the hover, chicks find- 
ing it too hot will come out, in short ther: is a 
safety valve of at least 15 degrees: leave the top 
door loose always so as to allow a free current of 
hot air to be passing continually up and out, do 
not let the door fit tight. The brooder can be 
worked at far less cost than any other, because 
it burns less oil, it is far safer becanse the lamp 
need not be turned so high. 
kok OK * 


Directions for Working Brooder. 


_ It will pay you to have a brooder even if you 
have no incubator; you can take chicks from 
hens, put them into brooder, set hens again, or 
set them laying, and their eggs will far more 
than pay for oil used in brooder, and is less 
trouhle to look after than hens, chicks do not 
get lost in long wet grass, do not get drowned 
in thunderstorms, do not get killed by cits or 
crows, A day before you want to use it light the 
lamp, which must be on the ground: when you 
see the thermometer at 90 degrees under hover 
it is ready for chicks; place thermometer on 
hover under glass where it is easily seen, it will 
be 80 deg there. Get a treacle or honey tin, 


- make a hole with a nail near the top, fill with 


water, place a saucer on top, turn over sharply ; 
water will come out of nail hole which, of course, 
must be below top of saucer, and you have the 
best fountain in existence, because it is all open 
and you can clean it Out, costs nothing, and 
chickens cannot get into it to get wet; mind if 
you put a water vessel jwhich chicks can get 
into, they will do so, get wet and die; a chicken 
chilled isa chicken kjjJed—no use drying and 
warming, it will never grow up-- 
must never be without water. Cover the floor 
with coarse sand half an inch deep: procure a 
tin top to a tea tin to put feed in, then a boiled 
egg anid a handful of coarse oatmeal, mix up well 
and put on the lid of tin, and itis the first 
meal, feed little and often, same thing, gradually 
increasing oatmeal. In a few days open small 
door, let chicks out on to the grassin a wire 
netted run, or into ashed; keeping the brooder 
ina shed is far the best way, giving a sod of 
grass, lettuce and cabbage leaves, A few bricks 
to help them up to the door; after a week the 
lamp can be put out in the morning, lit about 4 
o’clock, and very dry pollard and cracked wheat 
provided instead of eggs and oatmeal. I mix 
pollard and wheat into a hard dry ball, and they 
pick at it all day ; how long they are to be kept 
in the brooder depends on the weather : don’t 
let them perish : 

Last, but not’ least, use the best oil, keep 
lamp clear, don’t turn too high and it won’t 
smoke. Only one point must be rammed home 
hard, take care the iron floor fits tight, and the 
battens are tight so that smoke cannot get from 

_iamp or under compartment into the upper part 


~ where chicks are, that is. the only important 


point in the wholejaffair. / 


You must heat other, brooders up to 90 deg : 
all over, Mine onlyrequires 


6.0 sbe-heated up to 
75 deg (it willbe 90 deg wnder hover), it is far 


Your biooder — 


safer, because danger only comes in when the 
lamp is turned to» high, smokes, forms lamp 
black, which takes fire.. As it is; not necessary to 
turn the lamp nearly so high, it will not smoke; 
but if the operator wants te heat up quickly and 
does not turn it too high, and it takes fire, there 
is no danger if you make the brooder 3 ft square, 
as the lamp is on the bare ground (must be), 
and can only blaze against a sheet of iron; leave 
the filling »il hole always open and the lamp can- 
not explode—it is dead safe and will beat any 
hen. 

[tis obvious that’ men who live near a city 
will not make a brooder—they cin buy one. My 
object in giving these directions is to enable the 
men who live miles from a town (and could not 
buy a brooder on accouns of freight chirges if 
nothing else) to make one; any oll boards will 
make the thing, and a sheet of iron from some 
burnt down house will do for the iron, parce 
post will bring the burner and chimney, aud if 
you have not got a soldering iron use a red hot 
bit of fencing wire—a bit of resin,aad anyone 
can solder it on. 

[t requires comparatively little attention, 
because it has virtually three different degrees of 
heat, ifthe lamp is left too high and it gets too 
hot udder hover, chicks will yo out—if still too 
hot, they will go into a corner : if the lamp is 
too low they will push up against the tin rim 
under hover, and that will always be hot enough 
unless you are going to neglect the thing com- 
pletely. None of this can be applied to the 
ordinary brooder, for if that is too hot or tuo 
cold anywhere it is so everywhere.—Australian 
Agriculturist. 


‘The business of Messrs Blanden Bros is now 
being carried on in their new premises, opposite — 
st. Peters ‘own Hal, Payneham Road, where 
samples of all classes of work are on vicw for in- 
spection. The several branches of the trade, 
comprising paperhanging, sig writing, &., are 
contracted for and carried out iu a thorough 
tradesmanlike mauner. No better recommenda- 
tion can testify to the superior way in which this 
firm executes their work than the numerous 
prizes and medals they have won at local and in- 
terstate exhibitions Customers can rely on all 
work entrusted to this firm being well and faith- 
fully done at a reasonable cost : 


The well known firm of W. Coats and Son are 
now showing first class pink eye ceed potatoes. 
they report a good business in oranges, and an 
increasing demand for Terry’s jams.. 


There is nothing like good leather, combined 
with expert workmanship, in securing ease, com- 
fort, ani durability in boots, so if you want to 
secure these essentials, give H. Ward, of Rundle- 
street, Kent ‘Lown. a turn. 


E. P. RUSH, 


.. Cycle and Motor.. 
MANUACTURER 


AND 


REPAIRER, 


35 Pulteney Street, Adelaide 


Cycles and Motors Built to Order 
And Repairs at Reasonable 
Rates. 
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Elowrer Garden. 


Operations for November. 


By J. Cronin. 
Cultivation. 

The most important work during this month 
is reducing the surface soil to a condition of fine 
tilth, and applies particularly to soils of a heavy 
retentive nature, where the surface is rough and 
the soil in large lumps. The occasional showery 
and drying periods had a decidedly beneficial 
effect on such soils, and these, if well worked 
and pulverized during the present month, will 
retain the moisture already in the soil mass. 
In addition, cultivation will make available for 
plant food elements that the decomposing effects 
of the atmosphere had produced, beside keeping 
weeds that would impoverish under. The draw- 
hoe is by far the best implement to use in heavy 
soils, a blade 3 or 4 inches in width being most 
suitable, while in light and sandy soils the 
thrust, or Dutch hoe is preferable. Care sh. uld 
be taken not to approach too closely to the roots 
of plants, particularly those shallow and fibrous. 


Chrysanthemums. 

There is no plant more general] grown for 
exhibition, especially by amateur gardeners, 
than the chrysanthemum, a fact that is probably 
due to the hardiness of the plant, and also 
owing to the possibility of getting the best 
results in six or seven months. Where it is 
intended to grow them in the open ground, the 
plants should ! e put out in beds that have been 
specially prepared. Chrysaiithemums are greedy 
plants, that will almost grow on a heap of 
manure, but superabundant growth is not by any 
means desirable or necessary. A fair, sturdy, 
well-ripened growth, will, if properly managed 
during summer, produce large blooms of good 
quality. A well drained and fairly manured 
bed is needed, the manure or manures being 
added according to the ;overty and needs of the 
soil. Provision must be made for the protection 
of the blooms from rain, dews, and sun, during 
the flowering period, and to facilitate this the 
beds should be made narrow, about 6 feet in 
width being suitable. Two rows of plants will 
be accommodation in such beds, leaving a space 
of about 2 feet between the rows, and 18 inches 
between each plant. Rooted euttings or sucker 
growths of moderate size are most likely to grow 
into sturdy plants that will produce good blooms. 


Dahlias. 

Beds intended for the reception of dahlias 
should again be dug deeply, and the soil and 
manure well mixed. If it is found that the soil 
is too heavy and close, some sand, ashes, manure, 
or anything that will have a tendency to make 
it more porous and open should beadeed. If on 
the other hand, it is too sandy, clay, loam, or 
cow manure will improve it greatly. A fairly 
friable Joam is the desideratum. Except in 


* 


cool and late districts, it is not advisable to 
plant dahlias until December; but if an early 
blooming is desired, some may be planted now. 
In dividing roots, care should be taken to do so 
from the crown downwards, leaving one or 
more eyes or buds on each division. Uactus 
dahlias are much more popular and desirable 
than the older show types. The blooms are 
much lighter, more graceful, and the colours 
more varied. 


-Delphiniums 


are gaining in favour rapidly, and many 
improved varieties have been;imported. Some of 
these later varieties are very fine, and are 
undoubtedly among the best herbaceous plants 
cultivated. They are scarce and expensive at 
present; but seed fand seedlings are cheap and 
plentiful. A type known as Kelway’s hybrids 
is a strong-growing free - flowering strain, 
seedlings of which will bloom in a few weeks. 
They require rich soil, and generous watering, 
when making flower spikea. 

Summer bedding plants such as [resine. or 
blood-leaf, Alternanthera, Lobelia, &« may be 
planted, as also Salvia -‘ Bonfire.” Seeds of 
annual and perennial plants may still be sown. 


Violets. 

Violets are best shifted now. Delay no 
longer, for it is inflnitely better to lose alittle of 
the flowering, and to get the shift made before 
the very hot weather comes in, than it is to wait 
for the last bloom, and lose the young plants 
after shifting them. Dig the old borders out, 
and take the young plants--those without hard- 
looking old crowns are the young ones—and 
put them into good borders of friable loam, 
at about eight inches distant from one another. 
Put in a double row if you like. It is much 
better to do two rows than one. In thts way you 
havea double chance. Let the plants be arranged 
so as not to bring them quite opposite one 
another. Plant Princess of Wales wherever 
you can ; it is the violet we like best of all. 


Petunias 

Should on no account be forgotten Buy the 
best seed you can, and be careful with it. Put 
it out in a seed pan or box filled to within half- 
an-inch of the top with loose sandy soil, and be 
careful how you use the watering can. Prick the 
yonng seedlings off into another box or bed as 
quickly as possible, and get them into their per- 
manentplaces when they are an inch or two high. 
There is no time of the year when the petunia will 
not flower if it is placed in an open, sunny 
position. 

All through the winter we have been watching 
a lovely show of these popular flowers. When 
there was nothing else to see those petunias 
made the garden bright. The newer single 
varieties are much the showiest, and according 
to our way of thinking are much the prettiest. 
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Ask for any of the grandiflora sorts. They cost 
1s'per packet, but not a seed should go to waste. 
Young plants are easily grown at this season 
from cuttings. Take the ends and insert them 
in pots of light soil, with a layer of clean shar; 
sand on the surface. : 


Marigolds 


One of the bestlate summer and early autumn 
flowers is the new African Marigold. Itis quite 
a gem, free in flowering, glorions in orange and 


_ yellow coloring, and as good in growth that any~ 


thing we have grown for a long time. Ask 
your seedsman to send you'a packet of each of 
the two colours, and get them out into seed beds 
as quickly as possible. They are not afraid of 
heat, and will thrive. where most things die. 
Try and not over-manure the seed beds, as it is 
better that the young plants should make 
sturdy growth, rather than grow spindly. 


Amateurs frequently make a very great mis- 
take in preferring tall seedlings to those which 
are short and stunted. The short ones usually 
make the best flowering plants. With stocks 
and other things, about which there is no cer- 
tainty of the flower coming either double or 
single, the stocky, stumpy plants are almost 
invariably double. This is a point worth 
remembering. Get the seed of the marigolds — 
sown, so as to be in time for planting it out early 
in December. For a bed, or as clumps,in the 
herbaceous borders, these Africans are really 
fine. Last year we flowered them in between 
our dahlias, and they made quite a pretty effect 


‘with their yellow flower balls in among the rich 


green leaves of the tall growing cactus dahlias. 
These friends bloom well on into the winter. 
Even the old French Marigolds are worth a 
place in our affections and our gardens. 


Zinnias 

Early spring is the Zinnia planting time. This 
glorious race of flowers does a royal work ata 
time when so many of our friends are either off 
through the heat or out of season. Zinnias are 
not difficult to raise, nor are they hard to get at 
their best. A light soil with plenty of manure, 
or clayey soil enriched rather more than usual 
and a_ plentiful watering will force your Zinnias 
to do their best. For the past two seasons these 
flowers have done very well with us. S me of 
glandiflora varieties are extraordinarily large in, 
their blooms, many of them being equaltoa 
fair-sized dahlia. {he show they make when 
set in a nice large bowl, with their brilliant 
heads and firm-set leaves, all striving to please, 
makes them hard to equal. For garden 
decoration there are quite a wide range of color 
and form among the zinnias, some of them being 
quite as tall as an ordinary-sized man, and 


others so dwarf that you need a good eye to 
find them out. 


Put the seeds out now that the weather is 


warming, and keep them moist by an occasionaal 
A light layer of 


watering with a fine rose can. 


_common sorts. 
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fresh manure will help to keep, the surface of 
your seed beds moist. Let the zinnia be among 
the first of your seed plantings. 


Cannas, Carnations, Columbines, Centaureas, 
Canterbury Bells, Cornflowers, Chrysanthemums 
Dahlias, Gaillardias, Hollyhocks, Pentstemons, 
Sunflower, French Marigolds, ordinary Mari- 
golds, Verbenas, Marguerite Daisies of all sorts, 
Sweet William, Dianthus, are all in season for 
planting out in beds cr borders. eee 

Keep the hose playing on: your grass plots 
and lawns. Sprinkling the grass while the sun 
is shining keeps it green. 


Any of the ordinary Marguerite*daisies strike 
“very easily from'cuttings: Take pieces about 6 
inches long, and pot them off in a lose soil, and 
keep moist. They stand a dry climate, and 
keep the garden bright when other flowers 
fail. 


After your Stocks have flowered themselves 
out, cut them down below the flower stems 
and give them a.chance of coming into bloom 
hgain early in the autumn. Many of them will 
do this. ! : 


Delphiniums are coming into growth now. If 
-you can procure your plants get them out at 
once, without further delay. 


Dahlia Growing. 


A night or two since we met Mr G. H. Kers- 
lake and very naturally got intoa talk about dah- 
lias and how to grow them. Mr Kerslake has 
the distinction of being one of the best dahlia 
men in the Commonwealth. In the course of 
conversation he told us several things of interest 
to the men and women who number themselves 
among the lovers of this exquisite flower. 


His most important statement was’: Impress 
upon your readers the advisableness of waiting 
until late November or early December before 
they put their plants out, arly planting of the 
cactus dahlia is not a good plan. The antumn 
is’ really the best time for perfection in these 
flowers. December planting leaves you a 
chance of getting the best work from the plants 
at a time when the season is suited for both 
form and colour. Where is the sense of forcing 
frail dahlia blooms in the middle of December 
or January. They are not half as beautiful as 
those which come about March. We have both, 
and are quite of Mr Kerslake’s opinion. Show 
growers all follow the same plan. 


If you must have early dahlias plant out the 


on Let these battle through the 
hot season and reserve the best time for the 


_ best varieties. 


Queenslanders should plant about the same 
time as do the New South Welshmen ; but 
Victorians and South Australians might put 
their tubers out a month earlier. 


_ Plant the tubers out in a fairly rich soil, 
near enough to the water tap to make frequent 
watering easy. Dahlia’ need a lot of attention 
in this way. Give the holés a good bone-dust- 
ing and always keep thé’strface'of the soil well 
mulched with éither garden refuse or manure. 
There is tiothing a dahlia likés so muchas a 
Nice; cool soil, Too much’ heat only burns the 
stems and réduces the flowering. 

Propagating by méans of the young growths is. 
the method now most in vogue among show 
growers: The shoots a:e allowed to grow about 
four inches long, after which they are taken off 


and ‘potted up in a very open, sandy soil, until 
ouse ora cool — 


they have rooted. A shady bushh 
frame is the best place for this work. Too much 
water injures the cuttings and too little dries 


them off. Keep the pots buried in sand and 
protect them from wind and sun. Some of our 
friends, particularly Mr R. Henderson, who 
might be called the father of the colonial dahlia 
growers, shades all his cuttings with glass 
bottles, the bottoms of which have been taken 
off. He has an ideal shade under a wide-spread- 
ing guava tree, and has the luck of a magician in 
raising plants from cuttings. Let thé cuttings 
be about the thickness of a led pencil: Too 
much manure will make the dahlia growths 
rank. Rather a moderate supply is best, as the 
plants and flowers are more hardy under a 
moderate feeding than they are when forced by 
heavy manure supplies.—Amateur Gardener. 


_ Improving Phlox. 
C. 8. Harrison in Florists’ Exchange : 


_Along in the fifties, I used to ride over the 
virgin prairies of Minnesota. They weré immense 
flower gardens. Often I would go through beds 
of wild phlox of thousands of acres. It was a 
wonderful-scene. Those cheerful flowers greet- 
ing you on every hand, and billows of fragence 
floating in the air. 


Our wild phloxes were sent to Europe; miracle’ 
have been wrought from them, and we are at th® 
beginning of a new era in their cultivation: W® 
have depended on foreigners for the improve- 
ment of the*phlox'when we can do this ourselves. 


Note the evolution: 'The wild flowers were 
the size of a dime; under caréful training they 
grew to the size of a quarter, then as large as a 
half dollar. Then came the announcement that 
Crepuscule was larger than a dollar. I secured 
a quantity. Now, for the West we need a strong 
vigorous plant, with a full symmetrical héad and 
flowers that will sunburn when the mercury 
soars to 100 and over, as it often does. Our 
favorite met all the demands. In the West we 
want size and must have hardiness. This plant 
is of a dwarf habit. That is all right. It pre- 
fers to put its vigor into flowers rather than 
into wood. The plant continues a long time in 
blooming. 


Around the group of Crepuscule I planted 
some fine imported ones and some choice seed- 
lings. In the Fall the seeds were planted. 
They came up early, in July were in full bloom, 
so that in less than a year I knew just what I 
was doing. i 


I have seen quiet, gentle women, who would 
impress themselves on the whole community, 
and the whole neighborhood would be changed 
by their presence. It was so with our favorite 


I let the bees do the crossing, and as the 
result I found at least twenty kinds of mar- 
-vellous beauty, most of them with very large 
flowers, some larger than a silver dollar. 


Coquelicot, for instance, is from France. It 
may be alright there, but in the West it is feeble 
and the glowing scarlet flowers sunburn badly. 
But, the seeds of these, grown near this genial 
neighbor, brought plants much more hardy, 
with flowers twice their former size, which 
endured the heat much better. 

In color Crepuscule is white, with a violet 

shade, and an extra large purple carmine eye. I 
noticed with much interest the impress midde 
on. the white, for I found some nitich largér, 
with most delicate tints of tracery, which made 
charming flowers. 
, in dninial bréeditig, what is called prepotency 
is an important factor, the parent muakiig a 
patent impress on‘the offspring. This trait ‘is 
Been in plant life. The Weidlthy and. Duchess 
a pplics, the’ Coticord grape, and'itiany’ other fruits 
exhibit this trait ina remarkible dégie, 

I raised about 10,000 fine seedling phloxes this 
year, and among them are many much finer than 


we import. I notice one thing in a marked 
degree; those fertilized by that royal parent are 
very much larger'than the others. 

Now I have sent for the very largest and 
finest the earth affords, regardless of price. I 
have a dozen kinds growing. I shall take the 
choicest seedlings and plant near these, and from 
the seed I know we will have perfect surprises 
of loveliness. ; 

Now, when I went into Nature’s inner temple 
to study her miracles and aid her in these mar- 
vellous transformations, I left the door wide 
open, and all of you como in and let'us see what 
wonders we can produce with these charming 
flowers in afew years! They stand next. to 
the peony in hardness and showy bloom. 
Among peonies we must wait from five to eight 
years to know what we are doing. With phloxes 
we find out inside of a-year.. In selecting, we 
want a full head, symmetrical in form, a good 
strong'stem; contitiuous bloom, fine color and 
large flowers Remember, that with proper 
attention you can have™titese flowers in yreat 
masses from June til] November. 


The Oxehard. 


By James Lang, Harcourt. 

Cultivating. 

Ploughing and cultivating the orchard should 
be pushed on as rapidly as circunistances: will 
permit, and finished as early as possible in the 
month, After the ground has once been turned 
over, it is an easy matter then to keep itin good 
tilth throughout the summer. When the gsur- 
face of an orchard is well cultivated, it is 
astonishing how it conserves the moisture in 
the soil, and is one of the chief means of mak- 
ing an orchard a success. ‘This is more parti- 
cularly applicable to orchards in dry districts, 
where water is not available for irrigation. 


Spraying 


for the black spot on the apple and 
pear should receive errly attention. Experience 
has proved that the best time to spray the trees 
is just before the blooms burst, the spores of 
the fungus just starting into growth are more 
easily destroyed by the spray. ‘The 6—4—50 
formula (6lbs. bluestone, 4lbs. lime, and 50 
gallons water) for making Bordeaux is the best 
strength to apply. 
Codlin Moth. 

Spraying for the codlin moth will also have 
to be attended to during the month. The first 
application should be given just asthe petals 
are dropping from the flowers; the calyx 
being then open receives some of the poison 
before it closés up. One of the best sprays for 
destroying the codlin moth is arsenite of lime. 
This was used by the writer during last summer 
with great success, and without injury to foliage 
It is prepared in the following manner: 1]b. 
fresh lumpy lime should be slaked in a bucket, 
and then 1 gallon water added, and stirred well. 
This should be strainéd through a bran bag’ or 
other similar material, when you will have milk 
oflime. Put this in a kerosene’ bucket to boil, 
adding 1b. arsenic; let it boil slowly for three- 
quarters of an hour. As sonie’of the water ‘will 
ave boiled away, add sufficient water to make. 
up to lgallon. If put in airtight vessel, it will 
keep good for a very long time. This: forms. 
arsenite of lime. Usel1 pint of the liquid to. 
40 gallons water ; no further addition of lime is 
required. Itis the cheapest and one of the best. 
sprays that can be used, and will not injure the 
foliage. Bandages to trap the codlin moth. 
should also be put around the treés this: month. 


Grafting, 


5 apples may still be done if the scions. 
haye besn kept in a backward state. When the 
scions start into growth keep the stock free from. 
growths, 
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Fertilization. 


It is a curious fact that though single petunias 
are grown in unlimited quantities, seed of the 
best strains are usually scarce, and I have proved 
that when it is saved in the ordinary way—that 
is, from those which seed without artificial aid 
—that is, from those without deriosration in the 
progeny ; with care, however, the best strain will 
seed well, but it must be done by artificial fer- 
tilization, or rather, by human aid. There is 
no difficulty in transferring the pollen from the 
anthers to the pistil by the aid of a soft camel’s 
hair brush (or pencil, as it is usually termed ; 
yet a little judgment should be exercised), 
indiscriminate crossing of different colors will be 
fatal. Starting with whites, if it is desired to 
keep to pure whites, the best formed flowers 
should be impregnated from another of equal 
quality, or at least of the most pure shade, and 
working up if each sepirate shade can be had in 
flowers of good quality on plants of good habits. 
Intercrossing should be avoided as far as possible; 
yet may be advantageous to take pollen froma 
good bright color and apply it to a white of good 
form I have found in crossing it requires some 
discrimination, and it is only observation and 
actual practice that will secure the best results ; 
and it is a curious fact that all the “rogues,” or 
those of inferior quality, seed freely, without aid; 
this accounts for so many of inferior quality 
seeding freely, withoutaid; this accounts, also, for 
so many of inferior quality from seedthat has not 
been carefully selected. The work of fertilized 
will give more seed than a large batch left to 
fertilize by natural agencies. 

In gloxinias we have similar results. I have 
had more seed from a dozen plants which I have 
fertilized by the aid of the brush than from 
hundreds of plants which have been left to 
natural agencies. In almost all gloxinias the 
pellen will be found to be abundant, yet some- 
‘how or other it seems to fall short of the pistil, 
or it may be that the pollen taken from another 
flower is more efficacious. At any rate gloxinia 
seed saved from a choice strain makes a fair 
price. I am not quite sure what the ordinary 
price would be in the trade, but going back to 


the petunias I have known seed sell at £12 per 
ounce, but for a fairly good strain from 50 shillings 
to £5 is about the usual price. Thisreminds me 
that petunia seed may be kept for a long period, 
I have had seed four years old which has ger- 
minated as freely as that saved the previous 
Autumn, but it had been kept in a close tin 
box in a cool place ; yet gloxinia seed kept under 
the same conditions failed after the first year. 
lt is possible, however, that the gloxinia seed 
kept under the same conditions failed after 
he first year. If the gloxinia had been 
ept in a warmer position it would have 
survived and retained its vitality for a longer 
period. I may mention corms which have been 
kept in a cold place, even if not touched by 
by frost, and appear quite sound when put into 
warmth to star. them, will fail to “start, though 
the corms may appear quite plump and sound, 
while those which have been stored in a warm 
dry place and shrivelled will start when given a 
little moisture and other genial conditions. — 
Metropolitian, in Horticultural Advertiser, 
England, “oF 


Florists, both amateur and professional, were 
very much interested in the cactus dahlias exhi- 
bited last season by Mr H. Kemp, of Unley, 
He now announces that he has flower seedlings 
for spring and summer planting at 2s 6d per 1C0, 
post free, 


F. ARMBRUS-ER& UHLMANN 
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FLOR DE CRETA CIGARS 
STERLING SMOKING MIXTURE 
MY PET TOBACCO—Twist, Plugs and Cut 

: Dark and Aromatic. ; 
Waste Tobacco for Spraying and Fumigating. 
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The Ideal Country Home for the 
Man of Modest Income. 


BY OGLESBY PAUL, PHILADELPHIA. 


FO doubt many of you will laugh at the 
4%, title of this article, ‘The Ideal Home,’ 


and yet seriously, how many people have ever 
thought this subject out and reached a definite 
idea? Most people, I have found, are lice sheep 
in their home-making, following where others 
lead, and judging from the evidence at hand, 
the leaders usually were -blinders. Take the 
average suburban settlement, for example, 
where the properties are an acre or less in 
extent, and it is of small places only that [shall 
refer to. The houses in such places are usually 


comfortable and attractive now, thanks to the 


skill of our architects, and the real estate man 
may usually be trusted to see that they have all 
modern improvements of water supply, drain- 
age, lighting, good roads, and the like, of the. 
necessities, as we call them, of modern life 
The land, too, has been improved—the roads are 
shaded by trees, and the gardens are neat lawns 
with here and there a tree or clump of bushes. 
So far so good, but after all, does this represent 
the ultimate perfection of home-making? ‘The 
houses are vastly more homelike aad interest- 


_ing than those of thirty years ago, almost as 


homelike as those of our grandfathers’ day, 
some malicious critics would, say; but the gar- 
dens are wofully bare and dull. Think of what 
one can do with half an acre. Yes, and what 
paradises they so often were in our grandfathers 
day. Then wonder at the bare half acre you 
see now. Surely the house and grounds together 
form the home, and the grounds even more than 
the house should reflect the personality of the 
owner. Study, and the mental picturing of your 
grounds as you would have them appear, alone 
make this possible, and then, remember that 
planting and once again planting, is the secret 
of success. How many handsome houses do you 
see in a day on lots bare of individuality and 
interest, dotted with afew trees and scattered 


say? 
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bushes, which might be made beautiful by in- 
telligent planting? The passerby on the highway 
can run his eye over the entire estate and in- 
clude in a glance everything sive possibly the 
door at the rear. What privacy is there left in 
such a home? 


Having thought much on the subject, I 
herewith give you the picture in my mind of 
what such a half acre might be. 


_ The plot, we will assume, is rectangular, 
without features of any sort and nearly level. 
“The house faces west, toward the street, and 
stands some fifty feet away from it. To decide 
‘the separation from the street we willcarry a 
hedge of privet across the front and lead a path 
‘directly from the front door to the street. By 
“screen plantings of bushes from the corners of 
the house we will cut off the rest of the place 
from the public eye, which must be content with 
aview of our front yard, and no more—this 
much we concede to the general good. (And 
here I know there are some who will say I am 
‘conceding too much, and should shut the public 
‘out altogether with a high wall. However, walls 
whether good or bad, cost money that we need 
‘for more important things,) 


~ Hither side of my walk I would have a little 
“lawn, and behind it, next the margins, irregular 
enclosing borders of shrubs. Stout, coarse 
“growers are not wanted, or they will soon out- 
grow our space: but there is a wealth of matorial 
~at hand for our purposes. In the corners, where 
“height is needed, might be forsythias, the golden 
glories of the Spring; preferably only Forsythia 
Fortunei and Forsythia suspensea, as_viridis- 
sima is too coarse and Gieboldi differs but little 
“from Fortunei. Of the viburnums we can find 
‘room for plicatum (the Japanese snowball), and 
“opulus, the singla typo, the old bush cranberry 
‘of our grandfathers. The weigelias, especially 
the newer varieties, such as Eva Rathke, may 
find’a place, as also the bush loniceras, tatarica 
~and bella candida, charming for their bright 
“frnits in July, and fragrantissima for its per- 
fumed flowers in early Spring. As lower growers 
‘with these would be the lavish tribe of Rosa- 
cex, Spiracee, Thunbergii or arguta, the bridal 
wreaths, nost lovely of Spring flowering bushes, 
with the more vigorous Spire Van Houtei for 
later bloom; and perhaps, in a pocket in front 
of the border, the dwarf Spires Anthony Wa- 
terer rnd Spirz salicifolia. Rosa rugosa alba and 
Mme. Bruant deserve a place, and if we can get 
it, the new rugosa albarepens. The list of roses 
should include our native Rosa lucida, Mr Daw- 
son’s new lueida alba, Rosi nitida, that hedge 
of thorns, Ros» carolina, the tall swimp rose, 
and Rosa setigera, the wild July blooming ros3 
of the prairies. Ribes sanguinea and aureum, 
the red and yellow currants, Rubus delicosus 
and Exochorda grandiflora, the pearl bush, are 
worthy of places. - 


The old-fashioned Spiraea prunifolia, with its 
wealth of double white flowers, invaluable for 
cutting, will delight you if tucked in behind 
some such spreading flowers, invaluable for cut- 
ting, will delight you if tucked in behind soma 


such sproading grower as the dwarf Ligustrum - 


regelianum privet to soften the effect of its stiff 
habit of growth. The althea, its comp.nion in 
_ old dooryards, should be included, especially the 
red and white varieties, as they occupy little 
Space, and bloom in Midsunmer when fow 
shrubs are in flower. f: 


Of dwarf-spreading bushes’ for the fore- 


grounds of these borders we have Berberis ' 


Thunbergii, Ligustrums regelianum and medium, 
the latter a seldom planted but valuable form of 
ovalifolium, of dwarf growth; and an abundant 
bloomer ; Hydrangeas paniculata grandiflora and 
quercifolia (interesting in its semi-prostrate 
habit, handsome leaves and graceful heads of 


' Spiraeas 


flowers). _A corner, too, may be found for the 
climbing hydrangex, Schizophrazmy hydran- 
geoides, and where it can be traine | over the side 
of the building there are few plants more hand- 
some. 


Then where we wish to bring the shrubby 
down to the grass line without thit hash margin 
common along shrub beds, we have many charm 
ing plants of low stature. Deutzias gracilis and 
Lemoinel, Hypericume auroum, prolificum and 
Moserianum, Xanth rhiza pilfolia, Euonymus 
obovatus, and more. Still further to break up 
the stiffness of the bush forms, a_ plot of bitter- 
sweet, Celastrus scandens, or the Japanese Celas- 
trus articulata, and Lonicera Halleana, is in- 
valuable, rambling over the ground, mounting 
on the nearest bush, every breeze sweeping its 
graceful outstretched tendrils to and fro in the 
air. Inthe grass, near the walk,there is a space 
for a small flowering tree or two, such as the 
double scarlet thorn (Crataegus oxyacantha rubra 
fl. pl.), the single English thorn (C. oxyacantha) 
the white thorn of Milton, the golden shower 
laburnum, the pink dogwood, C, florida rubra, 


or the like. 


For detail in the shrubberies there is an array 
of interesting seldom-grown bushes, for some of 
which we can find space.  ~Styrax japonica, 
Symploccos crataegoides (a hardy bush, bearing 
bottlerush white flowers), Caryopteris masta- 
cantha (the blue spirae of the trade list) Pyrus 
japonica, for its cheerful red blossoms so early 
in the season, Prunus amygdallis, the flowering 
almond, Rhodotypus Kerrioides, for its neat 
habit, clear white flowers and black fruits, and 
Kerria japonica, preferably the old single form, 
as its growth is better and flower. more grace- 
ful. 


Now let me pass from the front dooryard 
through the screen planting, into the wild 
garden, which lies on the south side of the 
house, shut out from the public gaze by these 
screening bushes. It will be simply treated, 
consisting of masses of wild flowers and rock- 
loving plants, through which we pass by a:trail 
that divides into two winding walks. (Che 
grading would be that ofa little vale, the ground 
rising at the sides, forming slopes which are to 
be clothed with the ra nbling, sprawling bushes 
and plants found in the wild spots, such as the 
brambles, Rubus odoratus, incisus anil dumen- 
torum, strusgling down between the taller 
lycium, symphoricarpus and some sambucus. 
The backgrowao would be of such things as Rosa 


multiflora and canina, Cephalanthus occidentalis’ 
. (the cotton bush of our northern swamps, which 


vies with the sembucus and clethra to mike 
glorious the bogs in Midsummer), the seathery 
tamarix, Eleagnus multiflora, Berboris acqui- 
folium, Andromeda speciosa, Fendlera rupicola, 
Robinia hispida, Rosa spinossissima, and many 
others; and on the irregular sloping foreground 
tufted masses of heather, Calluna vulgaris, [beris 
sempervirens aud tenoreana, Daphne cheorum, 
junipers of various kinds, from:the creeping 
postrata and sabina to the upright japonica, 
sinensis, ani virginica, yuccas, Azilea amoena, 
ulraaria,. primata, tomentosa and 
arancus, carpeting the ground iu tho inter 
spaces with Euonymus radiciu, Lithyrus latir- 
folius, the everlasting pea, broken by tufts of 
Armeria maritima, Orobus vernus, Arabis alphina 
Alyssum saxatille, Aquilezia cinidensis, Gi 10- 
theras Youngii, biennis, tha white flowered 
speciost and the aster-like O missourieasis, the 
latter, by tha wiy, a gisat fivoirits of mine, 
op3ning its goldea silvers a3 it dos3 diily for 
moathsat a tim». Here, too, there is spize for 
many Spring-blooming bulos anl such wild 
flowers as tha sanzuinarias, anemones, violas, 
tiarella,; tha Phloxes subulita,. carolina and 
stellata. 

(To be continued.) 


£ 


- trees are ouly just showing for buds. 
_due to the intense cold and wet weather, 
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Messrs W. H. Coats and Son report that the 
fruit crop this year is at least three weeks toa 
month late. Apples, for instance, were an inch 
in diameter on November lst, 1904, and were 
severely damaged by a hailstorm; this year the 
This is 

If the 
weather is favorable, the early varieties will be 
late: but the later varieties will ripen in their 
usual season. The strawberries promise well, and 
buyers should get them direct from the 
grower. This firm’s orchard at Ironbank, where 
there are 2U0U fruit trees in bearing, would 
well repay a visit. 

Mr A. Nelson having removed his cycle and 
motor works from Pirie-street to 103) Parade 
Norwood, opposite Baptist Church, wishes to 
intimate to the public that he has up to date 
facilities for the manufacture ,and repairing of 
all makes of cycles on the shortest. possible 
notice, The attention of market gardeners east 
of Adelaide is called to this notice, as they can 
leave their machines at any hour (Mr Nelson 
lives on the. premises), and they can call for 
them when returning home from market, As 
Mr Nelson has gained a large ani varied expe- 
rience during the last sixteeu years that he his 
been in the cycle trada,) we feol justitied in say- 
ing that his work is reliable and his charges 
reasonable. 


Tha m)s3t precious plant food in manure is its 
nitrozaa compounds, bsdause thay are exported or 
carrisd off ths farmin the produ sold in larger 
quintities than either potash or phosphates, and 
bacauss they are also most easily 1o3st from the 
manure of the soil throuzhcrreless management 
ot the manure or the feeding of the crops. It 
costs more to replace than any other plant food, 
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Azsriculture and Stock. 


Rotation of Crops. 


R- W. PEACOCK. 


HE most economic system of farming is 

one based upon a system of rotation of 

those crops found most suitable to the condi- 

- tions of a district. It is fortunate that there is 

“such a wide range of crops from which to 

choose, also that there are various avenues 

through which such crops may be turned to 

profit. A profitable system of rotation is in- 
separably connected with mixed farming. 

Mixed farming may be interpreted to mean a 


~ system in which crops may be grown for direct - 


sale, and also for indirect sale, in the forms of 
ive stock and their products. Such a system 
allows of the soil, the rainfall,and the atmo- 
sphere being linked together most etfectively 
and economically. 

Amongst the advantages to be gained from a 
rational plan of crop rotation are te follow- 
ing :— 

Soil fertility is retained and, under certain 
conditions, increasea. 

The plant food of the soil is more economi- 
cally appropriated. 

There is not the same necessity for applica- 
tions of manures. 

Cultivation necessary for the successful cul- 
ture of one crop may materially benefit a 
different crop to follow. 


Y Wild Nature Scene at St Katherine’s. , 


Weeds which thrive amongst certain crops 
are checked, and often exterminated, by resort- 
ing from one crop to anothar of a different’ 
order. 

Plant diseases and insect pests may be 
checked, and often prevented, by a systematic 
change of crops. 

The locality of live stock is continuously 
changed, allowing the pastures to sweeten and 
tke destruction of parasitic germs. 


The farm work is more evenly distributed _ 


thronghout the year, which brings abeut con- 
tinuous employment and a more settled class of 
agricultural laborers. 


Risk of failure is minimised by not staking 
all in one venture. 


Tt allows of monetary returns being available 
at various seasons of the year. 


The elements of plant food of most import- 
ance to the farmer, owing to their being readily 
exhausted, are nitrogen, phosphorous and po- 
tash. Plants differ in the relative quantities 
of these elements they require. 
grown for many years upon the same field, may 
suffer froin exhaustion of one or more of these 


- elements, and are benefited mostly by applica- 


tions of phosphatic and nitrogenous manures, 


Leguminous or pod bearing plants contain © 


quantities of nitrogen, a supply of which they 
are enabled, by the aid of micro-organisms, to 
obtain from the atmosphere permeating the 
suil. Cereal aud other. crops have not this 


power. 


manures, are therefore, not 
so necessary for leguminous 
crops. Potassic and phospha- 
tic manures generally give 
beneficial results. Root crops 
contain considerable quanti- 
ties of potash, and are bene- 
fited by manures containing 
the three ingredients. The 
soil may have an abundance 
of one and be deficient of 
others. Fertile soils contain 
an abundance of available 
plant food. Some crops are 
surface feeders; others ob- 
tain part of their nourish- 
ment from a considerable 
depth. Cereal crops are com- 
paratively surface feeders. 


er than barleys. Lucerne is 
a very deep rooter, and col- 
lects plant food from consi- 
derable depths, and it comes 
to the surface in the form of 
crop. Clovers also root fairly 


rooting plants are fed to 
stock on the field, a consider- 
able quantity of the plant 


surface. Root crops, such as 
carrots, .are decp rooters, 
whilst potatoes are surfacc 
feeders. Root development 
has a considerable influence 
upon the mechanical condi- 
tions of the soil. 


Cereal crops, if - 


Applications of nitrogenous - 


Wheats and ryes root deep-" 


- deeply, aud when these deep-' 


food from below enriches the* 


Sarghum 
Amber Cane Lucerne 
Essex Rape 


Globe and Long Red Mangold 
And Paspalum Seed 


0000 
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Dairy Industry. 


1. When farm crops are fed to live stock and 


converted into marketable or manufactured 
articles, such as milk, butter or cheese, they will 
return a much greater revenue than could be 
secured from the sale of those same crops in the 
crude form. 

The sale of the entire crop each year removes 
he plant food from the soil slowly, but surely, 
and produces undesirable physical conditions in 
the soil, which cannot be altogetber overcome 
through the use of artificial fertilisers alone, 

2. The dairy business, therefore, aids greatly 
in restoring and maintaining the fertility of the 
farm. Two questions are asked most frequently, 
the one, “ How does the keeping of dairy cows 
tend to increase the productiveness of the farm 

‘more than other kinds of live stock?” and the 
other, ‘‘ Why do you advise me to keep cows? I 
don’t like to milk ?” 

In feeding beef cattle, sheep or swine. about 
the same percentage of the food consumed is 
voided in the form of liquid and solid excrement 
as in the case of dairy cattle, but when the meat 
producing animals are marketed large quanti- 
ties of plant food leave the farm. fat steer or 
heifer goes to the market at from 24 to 30 months 
of age, while the good dairy cow remains to the 
age of ten or twelve years or even more, : 

In the bone, muscle. tendon, hide, etc., of the 
steer large amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash are carried away, while the fat of 
butter consists largely of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, of which there is such an abundan 
supply that the plantis seldom if everin needo 
them, — 

The form in which dairy products are dis 
posed of will materially influence the amount of 
fertilising material left on the farm. Consider 
ing the question from this standpoint, that 
method of procedure by which the skim milk is 
retained for feeding purposes is best: it can 
then be used in rearing both calves and pigs, 
during which process a large part will return to 
fertilise the soil. The least fertilising material is 
removed from the dairy farm when butter is 
manufactured, more material is removed by the 
cheesemaking, and whey, a less valuable pro- 
duct than skim milk, is left for feeding, As the 

farmer is deprived of both skim milk and whey 
when the milk is sold outright that method of 
disposal which leaves the skim milk on the farm 
for feeding purposes cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. 

8. Dairy farming is a particularly desirable 
occupation for the man with limited means, He 
can begin and ccnduct the business with much 
less capital than those engaged in meat produc- 
tion. Of course it means constant hard labor, 
but this can be made to supplant a large part of 
the capital that would be otherwise needed and 
which the poor man has difficulty in obtaining 
In the dairy business cash returns come seldom 
less than once a month and frequently oftener, 


whereas in pork, mutton, or beef production the 
returns come but tw or three times a year.— 
Michigan Farmer. 
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The Draught Horse. 


The up-to date draught horse is one that stands 
close to the gronnd with short legs and broad 
base. The feet are well apart, with space enough 
for another foot of the sume size to be placed he- 
tween them. ‘The back of this animal will be 
somewhat shorter than that of the speed horse. It 
is with the hind legs that he propels himself, and 
thus it can be seen that, since the collar is on the 
shoulder, the whole weight of the load is drawn 
Therefore, it must be short and 
well muscled. 

The shoulder of this horse islong and well 
shaped, so as to give a good base to the coliar: it 
should be more nearly perpendicular than that of 
the speed animal. However, sloping shoulders 
are often found in our best draught horses. 


The hocks of this horse will show rather a 
narrow angle, because it is by this that a greater 
leverage is given, and he is able to move heavy 
loads. : 


The boay is massive. low set, ample, very mus- 
cular and cylindrical. ‘The horse should have 
solid, large broad bones and limbs: the latter are 
well formed and properly placed under his body. 


He should have large, healthy, well formed 
hoofs, heels well separated, frog strong, healthy 
and quite hard: good physiognomy, plenty of 
style and action, ardour and endurance, He 
must have a short, rather straight pastern in 
order to do the heavy work required of him. . 


His weight should be in the neighborhood of a 
ton; if he weighs a little more or less, but is good 
otherwise, he will not be long without a pur- 
chaser. 


The animal can be of any draught breed. 
Each has special characteristics; which commend 
them to their admirers. It is not necessary at 
this time to favor one and condemn the others, 
for all brecds sell alike when the animals are of 
the right kind, We say that it is quite easy to 
describe the animal we would like to produce, 
but to produce him is another thing. 


A short time ago any horse that would weigh 
1400 or 1500 pounds was awkward, big headed, 
lazy, and good for no particular labor, was 
classed as a draught horse by the layman. To- 
day in many places this same notion prevails, If 
we will become acquainted with the animal 
many farmers raise and force upon the market, 
we will find they are not draught horses, neither 
are they road or coach horses, but quite likely a 
lot of misfits that belong to no particular class, 
and for which there is no market. The farmer 
should learn to produce that which the people 
want and the market demands. © ; 

Breed for merit as well as pedigree, and if 
breeding for speed see that the ancestors of 
both sire and dam are bred in the most success- 
ful speed producing lines. The greater the num- 
ber of famous producing sires among the near 
ancestors the better. ae, 


Mr. F. G- Lillingston, electrical engineer and 
contractor, also importer and electroplater, of 
122 Grenfell-street, city, reports that he is doing 
excellent business this season. He has received 
an order to furnish a new residence with electric 
fittings throughout. Although the house is a 
large one, the o vner has decided upon having no 
chimneys in it, depending for light, heat for cook- 
ing and warmth, &c., upon electric furnishing, 
Besides the great saving effected in the non- 
erection of chimneys, the saving in space is also 
a great recommendation for nul 
in this direction. 


The proprietor of the Southern Cross hotel is 
a lover of flowers, and makes his well known 
establishment attractive by a lavish display of 
floral decorations. The hotel is one of the best 
conducted in the city, and is a favorite place of 
residence for country and interstate visitors 
during their stay in Adelaide, 


ising electricity 


The Most Profitable Horse. 


The question is so often asked—‘* What is the 
best and most profitable breed of horse to take 
up?” that a geaeral reply may be given here. 
There is no most profitable horse iu the accepted 
sense of the word best, as almost every element 
of success, apart from a spirit of perseverance on 
the part of the breeder, depends upon the condi- 
tions under which he lives. 

The question of soil, of climate, of space, and 
to a lesser extent perhaps of personal inclina- 
tion, must all be taken into consideration, before 
a stud can be expected to pay, for horses, though 
they may exist. and even thrive under congenial 
conditions, require to be most carefully studied 
in the matters referred to above if it is de-ired to 
produce them and bring them to maturity at 
their very best. 


The business of a horse breeder is always 
more or less of a speculative character, so far as 
the production of animals of the very highest 
character is coacerned, but, on the other hand, a 
persistent attachment to the orthodox rules of 
‘breeding is morally certain to bring its reward in 
the long run By this it is meant thatif the 
owner places the proper kind of horses upon his 
land, exercises proper judgmeut in thinking out 
his crosses, and sticks to blood without being led 
away by outside influences, such as a win at a 
show, if he does his animals properly and perse- 
veres, he is very likely indeed to make his stud 
pay him well. ‘ 


Misfortune, in the form of unexpected contin- 
gencies may cause a temporary check, but breed- 
ing must tell in the end, and therefore, if he ‘de- 
termines to avoid reckless experiments in cross- 
ing, and to stick to the best bl od, a man should 
have full confidence in investing capital in 
horses. 
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ST. PETERS, S.A. 
oultiy Houge 
Construction. 


It is very easy for one who has a taste for 
architecture, even if that taste has not been 
trained or developed, to sit down’ and plan ela- 
borate poultry houses, in which are conveniences 
of every kind for the comfort and welfare of the 
fowls that are to be housed therein. 

This sort of work is all well enough, but the 
fact remains that the most skilful architect can- 
not build a poultry house which is suited to 
" practical use without having had some experience 

of a practical kind in housing poultry. 

Some of the most impractical poultry houses 
we ever saw were beautiful to look at and were 
built with a view to meeting every requirement 
of the fowls, but they failed in important parti- 
culars to be planned along the right lines, 

In building a poultry house there are a. few 
elementary principlesthat should not be lost 
sight offin an effort to make that look complete. 
We should try to make a point of view of the 
fowls, if we will fer-a moment aamit they might 
have any notions of the subject. 

To do this we must first learn what is more 
essential to their complete comfort. Once we 
learn what we require for comfort. we may plan 
for them in the hope of being able to build a 
house in which they will'liveand thrive in the 
greatest comfort. 

Fowls care nothing for architectural effect. 
All of this that is displayed on a poultry house 
is of no use further than to’please the eye of the 
owner. The most comfortable poultry honse we 
ever saw was dug in the side of a hill, and two 
boys did all the work. It was not beautiful 
tolookat, but some Black’ Spanish fowls lived 
in it without suffering ‘fromicold, darkness: or 
lack of. pure air. 

Permanent inside fixtures ef any kind should 
‘be-dispensed'with'as‘far as:possible. Stationary 

®edee yeebncx sordhs puch inside‘arrangéetemen 


should be so made that any or all of them may 
quickly be taken outside when it is desired to 
whitewash or thoroughly clean the house. 


The perches may rest on trestles and be per- 
fectly adapted to the use for which they are 
intended. Perches-may be made of ordinary 
shingling lath 1 x 2 inches, the upper corners 
being rounded to fit the feet of the fowls as they 
sit on them. ‘hey should be about eighteen 
inches part and nine or ten inches of perch 

-extended. This platform maybe laid on the 

trestles before referred to without being fastened 
in any: way If the perches ave nailed toa 
piece of timber 2 x 8 inches in‘such a way that 
the timber will support the perches eight inches 
above the dropping board it will be found a very 
convenient: arrangement. The perches eight 
inches above the dropping board ailow the 
droppings to be scraped off with a common 
garden hoe. 

Whether a board or an earthern floor is used 
is largely a matter of convenience or location. 
Where a dry earthern floor can be secured it is 
no doubt the -best-one-thaté can-be-got. 

_ As to light.and ventilation the canvas covered 
windows seems so supply all that is needed. 
Stout sheeting is often used in the place of 
canvas and has been found serviceable. The 
windows should be as large as possible and face 
the south. 

A cheap grade of lumber covered with good 
building paperand painted with good tar makes 
a very serviceable house. When applying the 
paper begin at one side of the roof and run the 
paper tothe ground on the other side of the 
house, whether the roof be double or single pitch. 
This closes the house perfectly and leaves no 
air space under the eaves to create drafts and 
invite disease. Such a thing as over-hanging 
eaves are of no use in a building of this kind. 
If desired a double wall may be used, but it is 
not necessary if the perches are surrounded by a 
curtain of burlap or other similaz material dur- 
ing the cold months. The curtained sleeping 
place has come to stay. It gives the fowls a 
closely enclosed room: in which to sleep and at 
the same time gives the neccessary ventilation, 
the air penetrating the cloth easily but in such 
manner that no drafts arise. The curtain 
should extend to theroof. With cloth windows 
instead of glass and a curtained sleeping place 
the problem of ventilation is solved. 

Give each fowl four square feet of floor room 
and an opportunity to run out of the doors in all 
but the worst weather, and such a house as is 


-here indicated will meet all the need of a flock 
- of fowls in the way of maintaining health and 


comfort. : 

Of course there.is no objection to ornamen- 
tation glass windows and. modern. appliances of 
every kind, but these may be supplied. or 
omitted. without in any way intertering with 
the usefulness.of the-house or the: health, com- 
fort. and.productiveness of.the fowls.. 


Mr, John Paine wishes to ‘intimate to the 
residents. of Unley and ‘surrounding. districts 


‘that he ‘has’ opened! premises at Unley road, 


Unley (inthe establishment lately occupied 'by 
‘Mr ‘H, Cooke), as hairdresser and’ tobacconist, 
where he hopes‘by attention to business to merit 
a ‘share: of :public-patronage. Cleanliness’ and 
civility strictly maintained, “Mr ‘Paine’has‘fur- 
nished(‘his. shop with a stock’ of choice cigars, 
cigarettes, and tobacco. ‘ 


‘this very minute. 


ik ac 
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Simplex Incubator. 
D. Lanyon, kent town, s.. 


Summer Houses for Fowls. 
' (By Fred Grundy). 


In the good old summer time is when thou- 
sands of fowls suffer the tortures of Hades from 
bad housing. The interest of their owner wanes. 
as the egy supply diminishes, and he begins to 
let ’em rip’? and look out for themselves. In 
looking out for themselves, they Jie about in the 
shade through most of the day and at night 
return to the mite-infested perches to pass tha 
few hours of darkness about as one would pass 
it in a bug-infested bed. Quite often the house 
is closed same as in winter, aud not cleaned out 
once a month, and naturally the air is about as 
foul as it well can be. 

Of course, these conditions are not found in 
the houses of anybody that reads ‘this article. 
At least we will say they don’t. Yet, neverthe- 
less, 1 would be quite willing-to venture a bottle 
of cologne that there is room for a con- 
siderable improvement ini the poultry houses of 
nine out of ten of all the readers of this paper 
The excuse most often given 
is that it is un awful job to clean out a poultry 
house in hot weather. This is all fol-de- 
rol. Getup just before the sun, and having 
left.the doors and windows of the house open all 
night, go at the job while the grass is still. wet 
with.dew, and after it is done you will.conclude 
that.it was only a little shore after all. 

The best plan of housing fowls in summer is 
to put up-perches in the scratching sheds and 
shut them out of the house at night. They will 
be slow to take these new perches,-probably, but 
they will finally do it. If two or three of. the 
quietest are placed on these perches the first 
night they they will return to them the follow- 
ing night: andithe rest will soon follow. Some 
writer’s.advocate sending them to thefences:and 
trees, but itis not: a good: plan. By having 
them:roost:in, the scratching sheds itis.a very 


‘easy, matter to get them. to: ,return: to the 


‘houses when weather becomes: cooler in. the-fall, 
If they:roost'in the trees and.on .the fences all 
summer one will have a fighting job.every-night 
for a week.or more,to get.them. into the houses. 
‘Then it is ajbadidea.to have them. exposed ,to 
storms, even in summer: The rain comes 
comes.down from a cold quarter and.drenches 
them, and’sometimes continues, all-night, and 
they come off their perches in a miserable state. 
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It is but a small job to put up temporary 
perches in the sheds; any sort of old boards, 
poles or rails will do, and when one is done with 
them for the svason they can be quickly 
moved out, the sheds brushed out, and things 
made ready for winter. Iam well satisfied that 
fowls pass moulting season and reach autumn 
in much better condition when compelled to pass 
the summer nights in open sheds than when 
kept in houses, even if the houses are kept clean. 
In case one does not not have any scratching 
shed, and there are several thousands who never 
saw one, the next best thing to do is to open the 
doors and windows wide and keep them open 
day or night. Keep the floor clean by raking 
and brushing it out once a week and at the same 
time give the entire interior, walls, floors, ceil- 
ing and perches a goud spraying with some mite 
destroyer and disinfectant—something that will 
actually kill the mites, and something that is a 
real disinfectant and not merely a perfume. If 
this program is thoroughly carried out, and the 
birds given proper care, otherwise there will be 
no sick fowls, and they will come through the 
summer in fine trim for doing some business in 
the late fall and during the winter. 


I just have a letter from a man who asks what 
sort of treatment fowls ought to have in sum- 
mer to prevent them from dying off “like his 
do.’ The foregoing pointers will show him 
what he should do in the matter of housing. 
“He says his birds are kept in asmall yard all the 
time, because he has norange. In that case I 
would try to give them green food every day, if 
it can be obtained. And every day 1 would 
turn over a few sjadefuls of earth in their yard. 
There is nothing does yarded fowls more good 
than a wallow in freshly turnedearth. When 
they do not wallow, they will scratch and 
‘enjoyit just the same Half a dozen spadefuls 
a day is sufficient. If he does the digging in the 
morning before he lets them out and buries a 
little wheat, broken corn or any sort of grain, 
mixing it with a little grain, mixing it with the 
soil he turns, they will scratch all the more, and 
it will be a pleasure to him to see how they 
enjoy it 1 judge the reason his fowls die off is 
because they have nothing to do, no fresh earth 
to mix in, no pleasure of any sort, nothing to do 
bnt eat, drink and stand about, changing feet 
for exercise.— Exchange. 


Even the very commonest kind of mongrel 
poultry can be improved not only in appearance 
by the introduction of purebred male birds of 
a good type, but in two or three years a strain 


of fowls can be established that will possess - 


desirable market and egg-producing qualities. 
In order to accomplish this improvement the 
old mongrel male bird should be disposed of and 
also all birds which are not in a healthy, active 
condition, as well as hens which are over two 
ind half years old. If it is alarge flock running 
over a big range one cockerel for every dozen 
hens should be procured, but a better plan is to 
select 10 to 12 of the best hens and keep them 
with a purebred cockerel in a separate pen, and 
to use the eggs from this pen only for hatching 


One thing is often lost sight of, and that is, 

_ that the life of a bird in its natural condition is 
essentially a very active one, consequently when 
birds are domesticated part of their food should 
be buried in the earth to give them plenty of 
scratching exercise. This will keep the birds in 

_ better health than snything else beside, because 


it is Nature’s own plan for infusing life into © 


animals ond birds. 


Gapes generally attack chickens between the 
ages of six and eight weeks, and hardly ever 
after four months old. A good remedy is a 
small piece of camphor about the size of a grain 


of wheat daily. | 


oe 
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call and inspect their stocks. 


* Port Adelaide, 


Indian Runner Ducks. 


————> 


Where a free range can be had, this duck “is 
unequalled asax egg producer. Commencing to 
lay at an early age (between five and six months), 
it continues regularly right through the autumn 
and winter, even during the coldest weather. 
Being particularly hardy, both the ducklings 
and the mature birds thrive wherever they have 
the liberty ; in confinement, however, they do 
not succeed. This species will obtain the 
greater part of its living, being an excellent 
forager, roaming about all day in search of 
worms and slugs. Tha young ones get their 
adult plumage at about six weeks of age, and 
mature so quickly that they are ready for the 
table at about eight weeks, This is not a large 
duck, but being small in bone. has plenty of 
meat on the breast, and the flesh is of fine 
flavour. The eggs of this bird are large, con- 
sidering its size. Pure bred Indian Runners 
have a long neck; the head bronzing-green, 
with a narrow line of white encircling the base 
of the beak at its jnnction with the head: 
shoulders, bick’and breast fawn, the upper part 
of the drake’s breast being tinged. with reddish- 
brown, while that of the female is dark brown, 
the’ feathers being edged with fawn. The wings 
are white, the legs are oranye-red, and the beak 
dark green. When on the move this bird runs 
very fast, ho'ds itself very upright, and has not 
the waddle so characteristic of most waterfowl. 

In the production of market poultry one breed 
is enough, if it is the right one. Even when 
one has made every provision to keep them 
separate and confined where they belong, they 
are a source of care and trouble to the farmer 
who has many irons in the fire. With one breed 
the owner has less bother and tre fowls are 
more comfortable with large range aud less con- 
finement. 

The Simplex Incubator, one of the best in the 
market. can be procured from Mr. D. Linyon, 
Rundle-street, KentTown, S.A. 

A farmer sued a cyclist for three sh tings 
damages on account of the latter having run 
over a yuose The cyclist offered to pay two 
shillings. The judge settled the case in this 
monner :— 

“You want three shiliings, and will hand 
overthe gouse. My judymentis that defendant 
pays the twa shillings. I will pay the other 
shilling out of my own pocket, and my man 
will carry the goose to my house. In this way 
everybody will be satisfied.” 

In any undertaking where measurement is 
concerned it is most important, and in many 
cases absolutely indispensable, that the measuring 
instruments used must be correct and reliable 
This applies to incubating as well as to brewing, 
wine-making. preserving it, etc.—in fact to all 
operations where precise measurement is an 
essential factor in the attainment of successful 


_results. Success in incubating is practically de- 


pendent on the thermometer registering correctly. 
The name of Sawrrnt has been associated with 
correct measuring instruments for over halfa 
century, and Messrs, Sawtell being specialists in 
this particular branch of their extensive optical 
business,—therefore if you require instruments 
for practical use, such as thermometers, hydro- 
meters. barometers, compasses, binoculars, and 


scientific instruments of every description for all 


all purposes, you are advised to communicate or 

| Their special line 
of correct incubator thermometers at 3s 6d each 
can be recommended. Repairs and adjustments 
to all scientific instruments, grinding of sphereo- 
cylindrical lenses and spectacle making is 
executed on the premises. Address—Sawtells’, 
opticians, 67 North terrace, and Divett-street, 
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Poultry Notes, 


Calling the flock of youngstors isons of tne 
important duties. Weed out the useless ones 
often. 

Many a good bird has been spoilt in the 
brooding. Neglect at that time can never be 
remedied. 

It is time an effort wasted to try to bring to 
maturity chicks that heve been hatched from 
eggs laid by debilitated parent stock. 

Never try to raise deformed chicks. 
should be killed as soon as hatched. 

Many women succeed with poultry asa busi- 
ness undertaking, but it is one requiring little 
ability. The women who succeed are of the 
kind that would gain success in the average 
business venture. 

If breeders who keep their fowls confined in 
small yards would remember that chickens must 
have grit and supply it in some form there 
would be less loss from unknown (?) diseases. — 


Better a dozen he. s that lay, 
Than scores that just stow grain away. 


Careful selection for the best layers should be 
made, so that each wasteful element is gradually 
taken away to make room for new. birds that 
produce and give good return for everything 
expended. Some poultry-keepers are too hasty 
in sending away their birds and sometimes some 
of the better birds are disposed of, and thus the 
good they might have done is lost to: the owner, 


When selecting eggs for incubation, whether 
in an incubator or under hen, choose those that 
are of good shape and uniform in size. Under- 
size eggs produce undersized chickens which are 
generally weak. Always choose eggs from small, 
healthy fowls, that have been fed properly for 
proper egg production. 


Miss Thompson, costumivre, has opened a high 
class dressmaking business at 142 Pulteney-street, 
Adelaide. This lady has a quired a reputation for 
exactitude and promptness in the execution of 
orders entrusted to her. which are ‘urned out in 
a stylish. novel, and attractive manner, Ladies 
desiring a perfect fit cannot do better than accept 
Miss ‘'hompson’s invitation to give her a trial, 
One of the recom vendations of the establish. 
ment is the reasonable rates at which the work ig 
performed, 


They 


W.H. COATS & SON, 


Fruitgrowers 


And Wholesale Exporters 


East End Market... .Adelaide. 


EXPORTERS and Importers fof Fresh Fruit 
Agents for Renmark Fruits 
And Dried Fruits 


Also for Terry’s Jains and Preserves, 


Fresh. Fruit and Vegetables 
packed and forwarded ‘to all 
parts of the State at lowest 
rates from our own gardens at 


TIronbank. i ' 
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Flower Garden 


Operations for December. 


Darropits and other members of the 
“narcissus family may be allowed to re- 
main several years without removal, if 
the bulbs have been planted sufliciently 
apart and the soil is in good condition, 
‘The usual practice is to remove them to 
new quarters when they have been grown 
for three years in one place. Whether 
they. are to be lifted or not, to insure 
good flowering bulbs for the foliowing 
‘season, the plants should be kept free 
from weeds; and. the soil well cultivated, 
a light dressing of bonedust worked into 
the soil round the bulbs being decidedly 
‘beneficial. The object should be to keep 
‘the tops growing as long as possible, this 
extended period of growth being the 
factor that will produce fine blossoms in 
the following season. Hyacinths and 
tulips, unless grown in beds separately 
from other plants, should be lifted each 
‘season. They will not tolerate water 
during the resting period, and it is safer 
under any conditions to lift the bulbs. 


TreA-Roses and many of the hybrid ° 


teas, also, should be well thinned out 
after flowering in spring, These plants 
usually develop an excessive number of 
shoots on the branches that were allowed 
to remain after the winter pruning, a 
number of which, if allowed to grow, 
would crowd the head and spoil the sym- 
metry of the plant. As a rule, these 
shoots are, or should be, rubbed off as 
they appear ; but if allowed to grow and 
bloom, should be entirely removed after- 
wards, Old, weakly wood should bealso 
‘cut away if a good shoot makes its ap- 
pearance in a position that will fill the 
vacant space. While thinning and re- 
ducing the plants they should be 
examined, and if found to te affected by 
aphis, black spot, or mildew, should be 
thoroughly sprayed with Nikoteen, or 
some guch wash, for the aphis, and po- 
tassium sulphide solution for the fungi. 
The latter should be used at a strength 
of 1 oz. sulphide to 3 gallons of water. 
The sulphide should be dissolved in a 
small quantity of hot water, and after- 
wards diluted with water in which soap 
has been dissolved ; otherwise it will not 
spread over or adhere to the foliage, 
Chrysanthemums grown for large 
‘blooms should have the top of the shoot 


pinched out if they have not broken 
into lateral growth naturally, and three 
or four shoots only retained on each 
plant and securely staked. Where the 
plants are grown for masses of bloom, 
they may be cut back well, which cutt- 
ing will insure dwarf sturdy plants. 

From the middle to the end of the 
month of December is early enough for 
the general planting of dahlias in the 
metropolitan districts. 

Plants of various annuals and perren- 
nials about to bloom will be greatly 
benefited by the application occasion- 
ally of liquid manure. A simple and 
effective solution is made from sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda, 1 oz. of 
either dissolved in four gallons of water 
having a decidedly beneficial effect on 
the flowers, and also prolonging the 
blooming period. 


Vegetable Garden. 
Wuere early crops of beans, etc., have 
been gathered, the ground should be 
ranured and prepared for the reception 
of young’ plants of cabbage, celery, and 
other vegetables from former eowings. 
Seed of beans (dwarf and runner), 
late varieties of peas, cabbage, celery, 
lettuce, raddish, melons, etc, may be 
sown accoriing to requirements and 
district. Butter or wax pod beans are 
to be preferred to the ordinary French 


teans. They are stringless and of good - 


flaver. Canadian Wonder is the variety 
of French bean most popular w th the 
market gardeners. 

Lettuce should be sown where the 
plants are to remain at this seagon, as 
they do not transplant well in the dry 
weather. A cool, moist spot should be 
chesen if available. 

As tomato plants grow they should 
be tied to stakes, and lateral growths 
removed, leaving not more than two or 
three shoots to each plant ; in fact, it is 
claimed that better results are obtained 
by closer planting and leaving only one 
stem to each plant, from which all 


lateral growths are removed as they 


appear. When the fruit is set, the plants 
should be mulched and liberally watered. 
The hoe should be kept going between 
the rows and weeds carefully kept under, 
especially such as shepherd’s pucse, that 
is capable of fostering diseares that 
attack the cabbage and allied plant 


Orchard Operations. 


By James Lang. 


Ow1ne to the unusually cold weather during the 

past few months, vegetation of allkindsis ina 

very backward state. Fruit trees ofall varieties 

are quite three weeks later in blooming than 

they usually are: this will make the fruit much 

later in maturing. Those growers who intend 
to make consignments of apples to over-sea 

markets will have to beaz this fact in mind when 

making their engagements for shippiag space 

during the ensuing season. The export season 

generally starts early in February, but this 

season the apples will not be sufficiently. matured 

to ship tillthe end of February, or beginning of 

March, There arealways complaints of the early 

shipments arriving in poor condition in London 

owing, in some cases, to the fruit shrivelling 
andalso to the development of bitter pit on the | 
voyage. ‘These conditions disappear in the latest 

consignments, when bitter matured fruit is sent. 
When the first lot arrives in indifferent coh-— 
dition, it helps to depress the market for suc-. 
ceeding shipments, as buyers become very. 
cawtious as to the price they pay. It will 

therefore be better, especially in a late season 

like this, not to ship fruit too early. 


As the crop of apples and pears is likely to be- 
very large throughout the State, growers wil} act’ 
wisely in exporting as many as possible of the 
most suitable varieties. This will also relieve 
the local and Inter-State markets to a con- 
siderable extent, and secure a better all-round 
price for the fruit. - 

Ploughing and scarifying will be the princi- 
pal work of the orchard for the present, to keep 
the weeds down, and leave the surface soil ina 
loose and friable condition. ; 


Newly planted trees should be lookél over 
and all unnecessary and misplaced shoots 
rubbed off. The tree then puts all its strength 
into the shoots thatare left, causing a much 
stronger growth. Grafts on old trees also 
should be looked to, and firmly secured 2 
prevent blowing off by high winds. If not 
already done, bandages should be placed on 
apple and pear trees to trap the gra) of the 
codlin moth. Spraying will also require atten- 
tion during the month both forthe moth and 
fusicladium. The arsenite of lime recommended 
in last month’s orchard notes can be combined 
with the Bordeaux mixture, thus obviating the 
necessity of a separate spraying for each pest. 
It can also be used with kerosene emulsion for 
the mussel scale on the apple and pear. Where 
curl of the leaf is showing on the peach trees, 
spray at once with the Bordeaux mixture. 

Keep strawberry plantations clean and free 
from weeds by hoeing, also place straw or other 
material round the plants to keep the fruit 
clean. + 

Gooseberries and currants give promise of a 
good crop, and the cool weather conditions pre- 
vailing should swell them out to a good size. 
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Fern Culture. 


FERN CULTURE is a subject far tco extensive to 
be treated in anything like a comprehensive 
manner in an essay such as this, so I will not 
attempt to go into the matter fully, but will 
take up that portion relating to greenhouse 


culture, which, I think, will be of more interest 
‘to the majority here. 


Propagation by Spores. : 

The raising of ferns from spores is at once the 
easiest and most convenient method of increase 
with varieties that adapt themselves to this 
means of propagation. This-with some of the 
varieties requires strict observation and some 
little experience to catch them just at the proper 
stage. Though as a general ripeness is indi- 
cated by the sori-turning brown or beginning 
to shake off, some of the genera, notably the 
dayallias, shake their spores much more readily 
than others, and the inexperienced are often apt 
to delay too long and gather, instead of ripe 
spores, fronds with butempty cells. The fronds 
when gathered should be wrapped closely in 
paper and laid in a dry, warm place for a week 
ortwo until thoroughly dry, after which the 
spores can be readily shaken off. The general 
opinion is, that the sooner they are sown after 
being thoroughly ripened the better; and 
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although not usually necessary nor practical 
to keep them for any length of time, I have 
sown spores of Pteris tremula that had been 
wrapped in paper for 2 years with satisfactory 
results. : 


_ Another somewhat difficult matter is to pro- 
cure sports of the individual varieties true or 
unnixed. Fern spores are of such a light 
nature that the least breath of air will carry them 
all over the house, the spores of one variety 
finding lodgment on the fronds of another. I 
have sown spores from -adiantum fronds and 
reaped instead of adiantums an_ excellent 
crop of pteris where the spores had got mixed in 
this way; the adiantums spores were there 
all right, but the pteris being the stronger grow- 
ing and quicker germinating variety it wasa 
simply a case of the survival of the fittest. The 
lesson thus learned is to keep the varieties by 
themselves and as far away from others as 
possible for some time previous to the selection 
of spore fronds. 


Preparing the Seed Pans. 


The next thing is the preparation of the seed 
pans. These should be thoroughly cleaned to 
insure that no germs of moss or fungus are left 
lodging around. A great deal of what is known 
as damping off has its originfrom this source, 
being the work of a minute fungus. Fill the 


pans about one-third full with crocks, larger 
ones in the bottom and those on the top finely 


broken; over this place a layer of moss, then: 
fill to within an inch and a half of the top with: 
the ordinary potting soil. Over this place half 
an inch of soil, which has been subjected toa 
baking process long enough to kill all vegetable 
init. This insures against the growth of moss,. 
which, in nnbaked soil, would be more rapid than 
that of the ferns and prove a source of consider- 
able trouble. This baking of the soil was at one- 
time one of the secrets of fern cultivation, but. 
it is now pretty generally practiced, The sur- 
face soil in the pan should be pressed down and 
made as smooth as possible. A good soaking of 
water should be given and allowed jto drain off 
before sswing the spores. Sow these thinly, 
very thinly. The spores being very minute, it 

isan easy matter to sow too thickly without. 
being aware of it. Don’t cover the spores, but 

leave them on the surface of the soil; and place 

over the pan a close-fitting pane of glass. The 
glass must be turned frequently to prevent the 

moisture from dripping, which would throw the: 
spores all into little bunches. Water must 

be given from the top, but the pan should be. 
set in a saucer which should always be kept full. 
and from which snfficient moisture will be 

drawn 


The best place to start the spores is in a close 
atmnsphere, in a bottom heat of from 60 
to 65 degrees, Shade should be provided 
during the day, but should be removed when 
the sun is not shining directly on the house. In, 
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‘from ten days to three weeks, according to the 
variety, the surface of the pan will assume a 
“green, mossy appearance, This is produced by 
the prothalli, which as they become larger will 
be seen to be small heart-shaped bodies, These 
in due course produce sexual organs—the anther 
idium and archegonium—which correspond to 
and perform the same functions as stamens and 
-pistils do in the higher orders of plant life. “As 
the antherozold (or what might be called the 
pollen part) ripens it breaks up and is carried 
-around by the influence of air or water, and in 
this way is conveyed to the archegonium through 
which it reaches the oospore and fertilizes it. 


The difference of the time needed for the 
Maturing of the sexual organs of the different 
‘Varieties would require to be systematically 
‘Studied by microscope to give a fair chance of 
bringing about a cross, but this is hardly within 
‘the sphere of the ordinary gardener who has to 
plod along by rule of thumb and take his 
-chances of striking it by accident; no doubt 
‘many of the varieties now cultivated have been 
sthus produced. 

The crested and variegated forms are mostly 
«the results of sporting, which is the only other 
‘means by which new varieties are produced. 
If the spore have been thinly sown it may not 
‘be necessary to transplant until they begin to 
‘throw up the little fronds, though they gener- 
ally require transplanting before that stage is 
reached. 


For this transplanting shallow flats are the 
‘most suitable, a loose, sandy compost being 
provided. They should be lifted in small bunches 
on a wooden label which has been rounded and 
thinned down on one end for the purpose. The 
back of the label is pressed down into soil 
‘sufficiently to make a little hollow receptacle, 
and when withdrawn from below, leaves the 
little clumps in proper position without having 
to be touched by hand; they being of a very 
fragile nature the least touch will bruise them. 
‘Some don’t believe in watering at this stage, but 
Imake it a practice to sprinkle them lightly 
with water after transplanting, and find no 
bad results from it. I always, however, nse 


water at a tempera’ure of about 65 degrees. . 


‘Covering with glass will be necessary for 
some time after transplanting, but the 


covering should be gradually removed as the 
little fronds gatherstrength. Shading must be 
strictly attended to through all this stage of 
their growth, as a few minutes’ sunshine would 
work irreparable damage. They must also 
never be allowed to suffer from dryness. 


When the plants begin to get crowded they 
should be potted up into thumb pots, using a 
compost of loam, leaf mold and sand, in about 
equal portions. ‘The plants need not be 
singled out individually, but if potted four or 
five together will make serviceable plants much 
quicker, For subsequent pottings (which should 
be given just as soon as the pots they are in 
well filled with roots) a rather heavier, moder- 
ately enriched soil should be employed, 


Raising from spores is by far the most con- 
venient way of keeping up a supply of small 
ferns, the demand for which seems to be rapidly 
on the increase, they being extensively employed 
for filling fern pans, small vases, etc., for house 
decoration, The demand for certain classes of 
plants or flowers is apt to be controlled to a 
greater or less extent by fads or fashion, but the 
fern pan seems to me to be one of those things 
that is going to be lightly cast aside, for when 
my lady buys a nice pair of ferns she knows she 
has something that is going to last, and look well 
for some time, whereas she can spend as much 
money for a bunch of flowers which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the ash barrel. So, to 
maintain my lady’s interest the chief consider- 
ation in the selection of varieties snould be their 
standing qualities, ‘his combined with grace- 
fulness of frond and compactness of habit gives 
an ideal fern for the purpose in hand; stiff heavy 
leaved varieties should be avoided, If I were to 
enumerate all the varieties suitable for the pur- 
pose I have no doubt they would fill a good- 
sized book. But | am sorry to say that the 
varieties generally met with are not numerous, 
a few seem to be run on, and few of the growers 


seem to make a break t2 get away from the old 


rut. I am sure it would pay the grower who 
would have enterprise enough to keep on pro- 
curing and trying varieties, for there are hun- 
dreds of old ones to pick from which are worthy 
of a trial. > 

About six months from time of sowing is 
usnally required to give useful sized plants in a 


_ the health of the plants. 
- atmosphere is not congenial to their well being, 


night temperature of about 60/degrees and a 
day temperature of 75. In stronger heat they 
could be grown in shorter time, but it does not 
pay to rush them as they would not be so com- 
pact and bushy, and would, of course, be much 
softer, Successful batches should be sown as 
required, as they soon become too large, and if 
confined for any length of time in small pots 
they assume a stunted and sickly appearance, 


Where larger plants are wanted they should 
be kept moved up as they need it and receive as 
little check as possible, as the size of plants doet 
not depend so much on age or size of crown as is 
does on length of frond, and to procure this the 
chief agencies are intensive culture and quick 
growth. Most ferns can be materially assisted 
the application of liquid manures, but these 
should not be applied unless the pots are pretty 
well filled with roots, otherwise the residue not 
utilizad by the plants would have a tendency to 
clog the soil and cause sourness, 4 


Most ferns adapt themselves to propagation 
by division, but this is a slow method with some 
and when they come readily from spores need 
hardly be practiced, Some, notably the nephro- 
lepis, can be propagated very rapidry by off- 
sets, and some, notably the Adiantum Farleyense, 
can only be propagated by divisions of the 
crown. This latter variety is one of the most 
beautiful ferns we have, though one that is rather 


difficult to grow. One of the chief causes of 


failure with it is the lack of heat in Winter. 
It requires a temperature of not less than 65 
degrees to keep it growing even slowly. If sub- 
jected to a lower temperature than this the 
plants become stunted and it is next to impossible 
to get them back into a healthy condition, 
even with the higher temperature of Summer, 


‘without breaking them up and beginning all 


over again. 


All ferns require shade to a greater or less 
extent, but it is a very common mistake to have 
the shade too heavy. This causes drawni-up, 
weakly growth, and in a good many cases spoils 
the individual character of the fronds. Further 
than to prevent this shade is unnecessary. Fresh 
air also plays an important part in maintaining 
Although a’ dry 


nevertheless fresh air is necessary to maintain 


Rhododendrons. 
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strength of growth, When fire heat is being 
used more atmospheric moisture is needed and 
can safely be given by frequent sprinkling of the 
pathways and under the benches of the house, 
But, us soon as firing is continued the atmos- 
phere of the house naturally becomes charged 
with moisture, and it is then necessary to keep 
air on both night and day to prevent conden- 
sation, When condensed moisture settles on the 
fronds it is sure to cause damping, especially to 
the younger and more tender ones, and when 
damaged by damp in their earlier stages they 
never develop their true character, 

In conclusion I would like to say afew words 
in favor of the more general use of hardy ferns 
for beautifying the surroundings of the home. 
These adapt themselves to filling the corners 
where few others would thrive, and we have a 
great many beautiful native varieties besides a 
number of foreign sorts that are quite hardy in 
this latitude. They will grow and thrive in any 
shady corner as long as they are not under the 
dense shade and drip of trees. Many a 
corner that is now an eye-sore could be made 
beautiful by erection of arockery and judicious 
use of-hardy ferns, The expense would be a 
small item, as stones are not hard to procure and 
the rougher they are thrown together the better 
they will look. 


The Ideal Country Home for the 


Man of Modest Income. 


No. If 

Tux walks might be of soil and leaves, pine 
needles or tan bark, and as a grass edging would 
be stiff, and wasteful of room as well, carpets of 
moneywort—Lysimachia nummularia—willform 
a delightful, irregular margin, and when in 
bloom is covered with its yellow flowers. By 
sinking an old hogshead in one corner and 
making occasional use of the hose, we have the 
ground work of a water garden where nymph- 
veas may bloom amid Iris, myosotis, mallow and 
aythrum, with a backing of the water-side ceph- 
Hanthus, clethra and arunno. 

From the wild garden, by an entrance arched 
with clematis and wistaria, we pass into the 
Hower garden occupying therear portion of the 
lot. Here all is formal. A neat hedge of privet 
eneloses it, and the space within is laid out in 
straight walks and rectangular beds filled with 
flowers: Here the old fashioned hollyhocks, 
digitalis, delphiniums, tiger lillies, iris,, roses, 
peonies and phloxesreign supreme, as they have 
for centuries in such gardens before us. The 


new and improved foims of each Jet us have, by - 


all means, especially in the phloxes, where the 
strides both in purity of tone and size of flower 
are amazing. Jet us also have roses in abun- 
dance—hybrid perpetuals, hardy teas and hy- 
brid ramblers the latter best grown with some 
support. Harrison’s Yellow is an especial favor- 
ite of all rose lovers. The spaces left we can 
fill with such plants as the poppies of many 
sorts, Perennial and annual. I often wonder 
why more people do non grow the latter. The 
Shirley {poppies are charming, but are cast in 
the shade by the splendour of the great double 
farms of poppies soldas the Mikabe, thn Ameri- 
can flag, and fother high sounding, but in this 
case justifiable titles. For blues, we will have 
Baptisia ‘australis, distressingly short - lived 
though its lilac flo wers be: Iris germanica and 
sibirica, the latter the most decorative of irises 
when well grown, ‘though Iris Keenpferi’s flow- 
ers excel in size and depth of coloring; Cam- 
_ panulas grandiflora, rotundifolia and _persicifolia 
Aquilegia ooerulea, Veronica longifolia subsess- 


ilis, hardy asters and Stokesia cyanea. In piuks - 


and whites are the Dyanthus group, D. arenar- 
jas, barbatus and deltoides, Lychnis yiscaria fl. 
pl. {Pyrethrnm hybridum and uliginosum Ach- 
illea ptaimica the pearl, liatris and Sedum spec- 
tible. For yellow there is anabundace to 


wen, . 
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choose from in the composite family alone, be- 
ginning with the early flowering Doronicum 
excelsum and the coreopsis, and ranging through 
Rudbeckias hirta. : 

Arbors and trellises against the house will 
give space for growing wistarias, climbing roses, 
actinidias, and other vines; and if there be a 
board fence along the back of the lot, it may be 
made beautiful with clematis in many sorts, the 
rambling yellow Jasmnum nudiflorum, one of 
the Spring’s pioneers, briar rosei, annual cobiea 
and the grand old passion flower, Passiflora 
coerulea. 

But let us pass through to the fourth or north 
side of the house, which, if the building be well 
located, will be but a narrow strip of land, 
twenty-five or thirty feet wide. Through it the 
walk to the kitchen door should run, the space 
being least valuable here. That leaves room 
enough still for two shady borders in which to 
plant shade-loving shrubs, flowers and ferns. 
Of bushes there are the native Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris and racemosus, of value chiefly for their 
pink and white berries. The latter, S. race 
mosus, was the wax berry of colonial days, For 
brightness of flower there is nothing to equal 
the azalea, which will do nicely in such location, 
and Azalea nudiflora, the common wild pink 
azalea of our woods, is as charming as any. 

In the foreground would be the low-growing 
forms, the lovely pink A. Vaseyi, just the shade 
of the old Daybreak carnation, the darker Azalea 
nudiflora and the large-flowered Ghent and 
mollis hybrids, shades of orange and yellow, 
chiefly. Behind them the taller A. arborescens 
viscosum and calendulacea, the latter the flame 
azalea of the Southern moun- REET Bos 
tains. Space, too, there is for 
the pretty lavender Rhodora 
densis, a close kin, botani- 
cally, to the azalea. For ever, 
green plants to associate with 
them, there are our native 
Rhododendron maximum 
and catawbiense, cheaply ob- 
tained, and both very beau- 
tiful. So, too, of the native 
Kalmia latifolia (laurel), one 
of the most beautiful of all 
broad-leaved evergreens, un- 
excelled by the classic laures- 
tinus itself. For variety, a 
few plants of the dearer hy- 
brids are worth trying if your 
purse can afford it, though 
they are thankless fellows, 
apt to repay your greatest 
pains by succumbing to the 
first cold Winter, More satis- 
factory are the Andromedas 
japonica and floribunda, es 
pecially the former, which is 
far too seldom grown, Leu- 
cothoe Catesbaei, a low- 
spreading bush, with leath- 
ery leayes and ‘racemes of 
white flowers, is charming, 
and easily handled, as is also 
Ilex crenata, the Japanese 
holly. Conifers we do not 
need, as the space is insufti- 
cient for their proper deye- 
lopment, and they succumb 
so often to the dust and soot 
of the suburbs. 


Such a half acreis by no 
means an impossible dream, 
nor is there fear that it would 
look cramped and crowded, = 
for we have but carried the 
diyision of the house into — 
rooms out into the garden. 
Tt need not cost a fortune in 
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making, if the owner will yo systematically 
about it, and use his opportunities. The soil,. 
of course, must be well prepared by deep dig- 
ging, and be well enriched. Many hours must: 
be spent in gathering and establishing the plants, . 
whether they be bought in nurseries or collected 
i the woods and fields. But, after all, many a 
man spends almost as much money on a useless: 
stone wall along his property front,a wall too: 
low to screen either from within or without. 
And will it not be worth while? Not a moment 
of the year will be without its interest in such a 
garden home, from the first breaking of Spring, 
when the bulbocodium is pushing up its green 
nose, watching for a warm day to open its pink 
flowers, with their odd, strap like petals. Every 
day there is some new arrival to greet you.. 
The yellow crocus will follow in haste to profit. 
by the opening of the season, and not long after- 
the white and lovely violet-colored form named. 
after Sir Walter Scott. Meanwhile, by the pool, 
our old friend, the skunk cabbage (Symplocarpus. 
foetidus), a sort of stout, matronly old party, as 
it were, who arises betimes, has been up for 
some time, and no doubt may be in full bloom 
already, though thisis a matter of interest 
more particularly to the symplocarpus itself, as 
the blossom is quite hidden in the purple-green 
sheath, Then comes a long array of tender 
little things, bulbous for the most part, headed 
by the cold blue squill and its companions, the- 
warmer colored Chionodoxas luciliae and gi- 
gantea, the glories of the snow of our fathers. 
Then the shrubby things in the door. 
yerd begin to be heard from, spirae1, cydonia, 


peemibinreae Ts 


. = PORTUGUESE LAUUEL—Laurus:zLusitanicus ; 

This magnificent tree shows in full bloom, with long racemes 

of flowers, snowy white, 6 to 8 inches in length, is probably 

the oldest and finest of its kind inthe country. Usually grown 3 

_ * as ashrub, the sub‘ect of this illustration is some 26 feetin — 

% height, planted at the residence of the -late}Judge*Gwynne,, 

seat Aldgate, South Australia. ~ = 
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harberrry vieing with the narcissus and the tulip 
in the wild garden for our intererts; and pre- 
sently the place is a veritable fairy land of life 
and color, from the unfolding leaves of the 
tiny Nymyaea pygmaea, in the pool, to the 
nodding trumpets of the tecoma, mounting sky— 
ward on the walls. And so it goes until frost 
cuts off the lingering flowers of chrysanthemum 
geranium, dahlia and aster. Remember, too, [ 
have not exhausted, but just touched upon the 
field open to him who cares to try my recipe for 
a garden home. 


The Farmer’s Orchard in Victoria. 
BY C. BOGUE LUFFMANN, 


ORCHARDS are wanted as protec:ion, as aids to 
beautifying the surronndings, and as direct 
sources of profit. But as the country is not all 
expossed, barren, and unsightly, fruit trees must 
for the most part be set out with the object of 
their yielding a direct return, and thereby adding 
to the value of the farm. 

The selling of fruit is scarcely less than a 
problem to many, and it will never be wise to 
set about the plantitg of an orchard in any 
position until it is cleariy seen where — the 
markets are,and how farit will be practicable 
to reach them with the produce of no. more than 
an acre ortwo. As a matter of fact, small 
parcels are of yalue only when offered in small 
local markets, and if producers are many and 
docal consumers few, there can be no profit in 
the venture— that is, apart from its value to the 
home and farm-yard. 

Under the most favourable conditions of soil 
and climate, the farmer’s orchard may be large, 
and yield a higher average return than any other 
branch of the estate, since, where animals are 
kept and ‘systematic manuring is practised, the 
ground and trees yield more and more, and earn 
an ever-increasing market value forthe property. 

(A Direct or Indirect Souree of Profit. 

_The farmer’s orchard may, therefore, be a 
direct or an indirect source of revenue, ac- 
cording to his position, his native capacity, and 
general plan of operations. Thus we see, many 
fruit-growers turn farmers, and also farmers 


turn fruit-growers; and, further, some employ a 


few trees as a hobby, and extend the planting to 
scores of acres. Everything depende on personal 
ability to matiage trees, Their ways and wants 
are not so easily understood as:are those of cows 
or pigs.. They are'of lasting value or are lasting 
huisances‘according as they are understood and 
cared for, or go unconsidered and uncared for. 
So, again, one has to say,’ let the farm orchard 
be of a size in direct accord ‘with one’s. know- 
ledge of its. wants. - Victoria does “not; really 
want more frnit trees for its present or imme- 


diate population, but more’skill in managing the> 
present stock. Skillful orchardists are extreme-~- 


ly rare amongst the unsettled popnlation, and 
ifa farmer is not able to discover and direct, the 
necessary work of the orchard, it is. doubtful if 
it will prove genuiue source of profit: 
_. This'somewhat lengthy preamble is necessary 
in order to save those who, seeing others succeed, 
with trees, think ‘that the task is an easy one. 
Let the farmer who’ contemplates planting an 
orchard of any size first read the earlier article 
on this subject; then a good book on soil, as are 
those by Hall, King, and Roberts; also a good 
standard book on fruit-growing, as Bailey’s 
“Principles,” Bunyard’s “Fruit Farming,” and, 
' for the warmer parts of the State, Wickson’s 
“Californian Fruits,’ True, these books do 
not exactly fitin with Australian conditions and 
wants, but they hold a lot of solid foundation 
material, and, if well studied in conjinction with 
local experience and practice, any man equal to 
managing an orchard will receive sound support 
from them. 
The Value of Local Experience, 
But perhaps the safest and surest guide is the 
methods pursued by a successful local man, for, 
since all gecd books are the outcome of 


exverience, we shall always find that a man who 
is succeedsne has a great deal to teach others if 
they will only be modest enough to take it. 
Busy and successful men have no time to say 
how it is done, but they do not object to our 
looking over their fence, and as a glance is as 
good as u stare to. those of the right fibre, the 
results of every good local effort are plain for all 
to see. 

As the methods of preparing ground, selecting, 
planting, and protecting of trees were dealt with 
in a.former article,no more need be said than 
what is absolutely essential to the three cooler 
zones of the State. 

f The Coast Region. 

The price of country lying between the shore 
and the foothills of the Dividing Range is so 
vast and viried in quality, position, and clim te 
as to allow of the: growth of every kind of fruit 
common to the whole State; but the farmer who 
would have an easily-managed and _ safe little 
orchard should confine himself to apples, pears, 
plums, and a few bush fruits. If very near the 
coast, and a really warm soil and position, a few 
lemons and oranges may be possible, Peaches 
and apricots will also thrive where itis warm 
enough for lemons. but the greatest care is often 
necessary in selecting both species and varieties 
in order to insure free growth and regular. fruit- 
ing. Always supposing a vegetable and: flower 
garden such fruiting plants as grapes, almonds, 
oranges, lemons, strawberries, the bush fruits, 
figs, cherries, and quinces may be well regarded 
as decorative features of the home, and the true 
orchard area reserved for the more vigorous tree 
fruits. 

Comparative Value of, Different Fruits. 

Of these, the apple is the most valuable; next 
the pear, and then the plum. Under average 
conditions, about 100 trees stand to the acre, 
and in devoting such an acre to an orchard one 
should make up the numbers in this way:—Fifty 
apples, 30 pears, 20 plums. Should peaches 
and apricots be known to thrive, and included 
in the 100, then the list should be as follows:— 
Fifty apples, 20 pears, 10 plums, 10 peaches, 10 
apricots. With a two-acre orchard or extent to 
accommodate 200 trees, at.a given distance, the 


- additions: should be in the way of increased 


quantities ample for the averaye home. Thus, a 
two-hundred tree orchard should hold 130 apples 
30 pears, 20 plums, 10 peaches, 10 apricots. 
Many circumstances may occur to alter the 
relative figures in these lists, as where soil is too 
poor for apples*yery good pears may be grown; 
hence they may lead in peint of numbers, 
Again, plums are of unequal value in different 
districts, and, unless they are wanted for pre- 
serving in large quaniities, or it is known how 
to convert them into prunes, they should be 
sparingly grown. ; 

Guides to Selecting and Forming Trees. 

As the soil and position vary, so must the 
strength and build of, the tree. For open and 
trying positions put in nune but really vigorous, 
upright kinds, and for rich soils in protected. 
situations choose rather long-trunked and light 
wood-forming kinds. Good nurserymen are 
only {too glad to supply what is asked for, 
providing they are asked in time, and it is often 
necessary to order trees to be made for a par- 
ticular situation in order to secure the very. 
-best results. Of course, there are ways of 


“strengthening weak trees, and weakening over- 


strong ones; but for those who do not devote all 


- their time to the study of the orchard it will be 


at last necessary to start with trees well adapted 
to meet the conditions. 
Conditions for Planting. 

Trees which lose their leaves in autumn ma y 
be transplanted at any time between this period 
and spring: but, in a gereral way, they are best 
planted in autumn or early winter—say, May 
and June. But if soil is at all wet, cold, and 
our, the trees should be kept “heeled in” in as 
specially prepared bed till the worst winter 
weather is past, ; 


Pears and plums have the hardiest roots 
when it is an affair of resisting cold and wot; 
hence they may be set out when they arrive; 
but apples are more sensitive, and peaches, 
apricots, and lemons particularly so, and by far 
the best results are obtained in cold districts. 
when they are nursed through the winter and 
set out very carefully in September or October. 

From Cape Howe to Portland is afar ery 
when it comes to prescribing an orchard for all 
the farmers who toil. between these places, and 
no one is more conscious than the writer how 
many varied plans there must be before all may 
succeed in making a success of an acre or two of 
fruit trees. 

Drain, Deepen, Enrich the Soil. 

Finally, let every piece of ground put under 
fruit trees be either drained or ditched, work to, 
as great depthas possible, thoroughly eleaned of 
bad weeds and roots, and dunged and limed as 
far as it is possible to use these material 
There canthen be very little doubt but that 
trees of some kind or another will. thrive well 
enough to make the venture a successful one, 

The Highland Farm Orchard. 

Homesteads lying from 1,000. to 1,500 feet 
elevation are limited to orchard trees which can 
endure severe frosts, and have the capacity for- 
fruiting in comparatively short summers. Of 
such are apples, pears, plums, cherries, and all 
the small fruits. . 

The main points in planting in high cool 
country are—Choosing very airy and well- 
lighted positions, selecting small wooded types. 
of trees, planting them a good distance apart— 
from 24 to 36 feet, according to their size and 
the richness of soil—and keeping the soil firm. 
and comparatively dry in winter. Lot us éx- 
plain these points further. Confined positions 
make the trees grow coarse, and in some cases 
they accumulate a great deal of filth in the form 
of insects, mosses, and other parasites. Well- 
lighted positions prevent these. Large-framed: 
trees fruit very late in life. and then but irregu- 
larly, whereas smaller types mature early and 
fruit regularly. Open planting secures plenty 
of air, heat, and light—all very essential in’ the 
hills and high ranges, Loose soil encourages 
roots, and thereby delays the fruiting of the. 
treés: hence, when a tree is well grown it. 
requires to be steadied by mens of firm and 
well-exposed soil. Warm aspects are to. bé pre- 
ferred, as also good natural drainage. The 
banks of streams, boggy or peaty earth, are un- 
suitable for orchards in high ‘and cool’ regions, 
though itis always well to have command of 
water and plenty of solid material to keep fup 
the fertility of the land. ~ 

Many of the points set out in the early part 
of this and the previous article need to’ be 
studied and acted upon before attempting the: 
formation of a farm orchard in the cool hill 
districts of the State. 

Shape and Size of Trea, 
- To induce a moderate size when fully grown,. 
the hillorchard tree should have along trunk, 
anything between 30 and 60 inches, according 
tothe position and normal vigour of the variety 
selected. The branches will be light in direct 
proportion to the length and substance of the 
trunk. Light depending branches yield a small 
tree and more regular fruiting than is the case 
treewith a which has stout upright wood. 
Pruning to Form 

Very little pruning is necessary when starting 
orchards in hilly country, The main work is in 
the direction of thinning out branches in wrong 
positions, and in trimming up the trunk to 

secure a length proportionate to the vigour it 
displays. Thus one works to keep a weak tree 
with a short trunk and fairly upright branches, 
whilst a stout grower must be given a long 
trunk, not have any of the desired branches cut 
back, but left full length, that they may weigh. 
out and give the requisite spread and degree of. 
weakness to the! ead, ghee | 
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Avsriculiture and Stock. 


Rotation of Crops. 


No. II, 
R. W. PEACOCK. 


Crrartic and local conditions determine in a 
great measure the crops which can be used to 
advantage. Other factors, such as price of seed, 
may render the general growth of some imprac- 
ticable. The season of growth must be taken 
into consideration as well as the duration of a 
crop. In farm practice sufficient time to allow 
of the satisfactory preparation of the land, be- 
tween the crops, must be allowed. In districts 
with limited rainfall several months are re- 
quired. 

Rotations which have been found most 
suitable for the conditions of the Bathurst dis- 
trict, together with the methods adopted and 
the reasons for such, as the following— 

Rape, first year 
Wheat, second year 
Black tares, third year 
Wheat, fourth year 

The rape should be sown in February upon 

well prepared land. Upon light soils an appli- 
_ cation of phosphatic manure, containing a pro- 
portion of nitrogen, such as Shirley’s No. 3, 
would be beneficial. The crop is fed off by sheep 
throughout the winter and spring. The residue 
of ‘crop and excreta from stock are ploughed 
under in November. The land is left in this 
condition until the end of March or beginning 
of April, when it is again ploughed and sown 
early in April with wheat. During the summer 
the crop residue, etc., is decaying and becoming 
available for the ensuing wheat crop. The 
moisture of the soil is conserved by the plough- 
ing in November, and any storms or showers are 
readily absorbed by the surface. Rape is a 
moderately deep rooter, and the thick roots, 
aiter decaying, form air channels in the soil, 
which are beneficial. The manure applied in- 
duces a more vigorous growth from which a 
_greater quantity of stock food is obtained, also 
the increased crop residue and excreta ulti- 
mately form a greater amount of plant-food for 
the wheat crop. The vegetable matter thus given 
to the soil improves it mechanically, and the 
surface is not so liable to get out of condition 
by consolidating after heavy rains, 

_ All weeds, including wild oats and stray 
wheat plants, peculiar to the wheat season, and 
which gain a foothold in the wheat crop to its 
detriment, are destroyed by the continuous 
stocking of the rape with sheep. The land is 
perfectly cleaned for the growth of a crop for 
‘seed purposes. 

The wheat crop of the second year yields 
considerably more than if it were preceded by 
a similarcrop. The land would be ploughed as 
goon us soon as possible after the wheat is har- 
vested. 

The black tares of the third year should be 
sown in February or early in March. 
not grow so quickly as rape and do not provide 
such quantities of winter fodder for sheep. In 
the spring they provide large quantities of good 
fodder. The plants should be kept from seed- 
ing, and the residue ploughed under about 
November. This crop is enabled, by the agency 
of bacteria, to fix in its tissues nitrogen obtained 
from the atmosphere of the soil. The ploughing 
in of the residue and excreta from sheep en- 
riches the soil in nitrogen which is, during the 


They do — * 


processes of decomposition, rendered available 
for the ensuing wheat crop. By such methods 
fertility is maintained. 

The above system of rotation may be modi- 
fied to meet the exigencies of the farm. Many 
other crops may be substituted without materi- 
ally altering the system. In the place of wheat, 
other cereals, such as barleys, oats, and tares, 
may be substituted. Other leguminous plants, 
such as Scarlet clover, which is an annual, and 
field peas, may take the place of Black tares. 
While mustard would, to a certain extent, take 
the place of rape. A mixture of both can be 
grown to advantage. 

In a modified form of the above system, 
lucerne could be sown as leguminous crop. It 
makes excellent pasturage when sown upon 
wheat land. It should be used as the last crop 
of the course, and be down for three or four 
years, after which the land can come under 
cereal crops again with advantage. 

To rotations with the summer] crops the 
same underlying principles apply. As cereals, 
maize, sorghum and millet may be sown. For 
leguminons crop, cowpeas may be sown with 
advantage; they are hardy, and make excellent 
sheep food. Potatoes and swedes]may be used 
as root crops. The cultivation necessary for the 
successful growth of summer crops when sown 
in drills improves the tilth, keeps down weeds, 
and. liberates plant food, which is valuable for 

the ordinary cereal crops, such as wheat. Other 
crops, such as pumkins, melons, mangolds, 
onions, Jerusalem artichokes, kale and sheeps- 
burnet, may be fitted in at the discretion of the 
farmer. 


Sorghum 
Amber Cane Lucerne 


Essex Rape 
Globe and Long Red Mangold 
And Paspalum Seed 


0000 


Bone Dust 


Bone Super Ammonia 
Etc. . Etc. 


Shell grit | Oyster shells 


Bone Meal ... and ... Chick Meal | 


EES @lements 


SEEDSMAN 


2299 RUNDLE STREET EAST 
Telephone 1360 i 


S, Marshall & Sons have just opened a fine 
selection of new Pianos and Organs of latest 
designs and models. All werthy of inspection, 

This is taking the summer egg as being sold 
as soon after production as possible. Ifwe take 
into consideration the possibilities of preserva- 
tion by cold storage and other methods, then the 
summer egg assumes the position of a blessing 
in disguise. 
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F. ARMBRUSTER ¢UHLMANN 


Wholesale 5 
}Tobacconists 


AND | 
Retail Paev oe acme | 
Nos. 9 and 151 Rundle Street 
And 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 


Sole Agents for— 
FLOR DE CRETA CIGARS 


STERLING SMOKING MIXTURE 
MY PET TOBACCO—Twist, Plugs and Cut 


Dark and Aromatic. 


Waste Tobacco for Spraying and Fumigating. 


FOR. Rickards 


(Late of E. P. Rush) 


Cycle Motor Builder 
.gPulteney Street, Adelaide 
Opposite P. Small’s. Gaz 
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Cycles Built to order 
&8 8s to £17 
Bells and Lamps. 


Tyres and all accessories, 


Cash or terms arranged to suit customers. 
Country customers premptly attended to. 
Private Address—Porter Streot, PARKSIDE 


- Repairs a speciality. 
Cycles on hire. 
Agents wanted in every town. 


«Sask Pane, 
...Hairdresser and Tobacconist... 


UNLEY ROAD 
A CHOICE STOCK OF 
CIGARS. CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO 
To Select from. 


A. Trial solicited. 


Agent for the Australian Gardener. 


‘Afiss Thempseny 


Costumiere. 


0000 . 
High-Class Dressmaking at 
Moderate Charges. 


A Trial Solicited. 
Orders ; promptly and accurately 
executed, - 


Address— 
442 Pulteney-street, 


Opp, Wallmann’s. Adelaide 
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Everything in the 
Poultry Line 
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pes" Write for our Catalogue to | 


F. J. Anthony and Co., 


Payneham Road 


Telephone 948. ST. PETERS, S.A. 


Poultry Notes. 


Fir rock lime, carbolized, is one of the best 
disinfectants one can use ina poultry house. 
The one objection is the harsh effect upon the 
feet and legs of the fowls; but if used with saw- 
dust in and about the roostsI do not think you 
will be troubled with scurvy leg fowls. 

The increase in poultry culture does not 
keep pace with the inhabitants. Thero is no 
nation that, aside from its natural increase, that 
receives as many emigrants as does America. 
This, and the increased consumption per capita 
is seen in the increasing price per dozen for 
eggs. 

Fifty years ago we heard the cry that the 
country would be flooded with poultry and the 
prices would be less than cost to produce them, 
yet any year do we see an increase in the price 
both as a food supply and the fowls for breed- 
ing and exhibition purposes. 

A light morning feed made up of meat, 
yegetation and grain mash. Then in the litter 
of a scratching bed throw cracked wheat and 
millet seed. They will scratch all day, when at 
4 o’clock give mixed grains, what they will con- 
sume in a few minutes, having pure water for . 
their last drink before going to roost. That is 
the rational and most productive way to feed. 

Intalking withan M.D. the other day I was 
snrprised to learn of the decrease in the use of 
beef because of its evil effect upon people suffer- 
ing from rheumatism, and the growing dislike 
and curtailed consumption of pork. These two 
items have their influence in the increase of 
consumptiou of eggs-and poultry. It takes but 
avery small per cent. of consumption to affect 
prices and the poultrymen are reaping a benefit 
from these conditions. 

An ill- smelling poultry house is a sure indi- 
cation of a shiftless or neglectful keeper. There 
is no good excuse for it. A poultryhouse can be 
kept as clean or cleaner than a dairy barn, and 
with less work, Ifyou don’t intend to do it 

right better quit entirely. A filthy poultry 
house is the forerunner of many contagious and 
fatal diseases. Olean up. : 


Breeding fowls has its advantages even though 
one does 10t make the work financially pro- 
fitable. It affords recreation, and inculcates in 
the breeder that higher and elevating appre- 
ciation of nature which always comes with the 
intelligent breeding of live stock of any kind. 

Don’t waste your time crossing pure bred 
fowls. There are Standard bred varieties of all 
sizes, shapes and colors,and ycu will find an 
zemple field with any of them to try your skill 
in mating and breedirg to develop special 
characteristics. Crossing {Standard bred birds 
only make scrubs, and there are enough of them 

now. 


Utility Birds. 

Probably every member of the poultry fra- 
ternity sooner or later tries his hand at breeding 
fancy fowls. He may embark in the poultry 
business primarily for eggs or for broilers,-but 
the fancy inevitably attracts him, and forthwith 
he sets about to produce fowls which will carry 
off the honorsin the show room. Now, the 
desire to breed fine fowls which, in the show 
room, will elicit the admiration of our competi- 
tors and score well up in the nineties,is to be 
commended ‘if not carried to excess, but in 
their eagerness to produce high scoring birds 
many breeders lose sight of utility, which, to 
my mind, should always be the main considera- 
tion. ; 

During the past few years breeding for 
feather and form has brought the various breeds 
to ahigh standard of excellence, but the results 
would have been more satisfactory if general 
utility had received greater consideration. A 
permanent paying poultry business can be built 
up only by recognising the fact that the chief 
aim is to furnish eggs and meat for the table, 
and adhering to that idea in our work. 

It is not true that fowls having extra laying 
qualities cannot also excel in the show room, 
The contrary has often been demonstrated by 
many breeders. Judicious mating is the means 
by which all of the desired qualities may be 
combined in a single bird, and results will be 
ample compensation for though it requires a 


greater length of time than to produce specimens 
excelling only in fancy points, they re-pay all 
care and time expended. 


Eggs. 


Keeping you busy? 

Beware of the stolen nest. 

Remove broodies every night. 

Prices are low, but quantity makes up. 
Preserve a few at least for home consumption. 
Don’t judge a hen by her present laying. 

If the eggs aren’t fertile now there’s some- 


_ thing wrong with the management. 


Some time it is best to have the hens pro- 


ducing table eggs without males this time of the 


ear. : 
u “Unfertile eggs keep much better than fertiles 


which are aptto germinate on the road to market 
in hot weather. ae L 

Keep the eggs in a cool place till ready for 
despatch. It will save disappointment to buyer 
and loss to yourself. 

The winter egg usually takes up so much 
time in the mind of the average poultryman 


Simplex Incubator. 


RUNDLE STREET 
KENT TOWN, S.A. 


D. Lanyon, 


Prbtet2 ocean ome. 57 
that he has but little time to think ofthe value. 


of the summer egg, though itis worth more 
thana passing thought. He argues thatif the 
winter egg brings 2s a dozen, it must be pro- 
fitable ; and if the summer egg brings only 6d, 
it must be produced at a loss. 
there is profit in the propositions. The mere 
fact of thu difference in prices argues that the. 
production must differ, and while we find a man. 
in the winter getting a 20 per cent. production 


quite pleased; yet the same individual getting. 


an 80 per cent. production at this time of year 
is downcast about the low prices. As a general 
thing, I believe that if aman goes in for egg- 
farming with the proper breeds and strains, and 


_in the right spirit, the new laidegg will almost. 


always pay a profit over the cost of its produc- 
tion. In summer, as a general rule, feeding 


Yet we believe. 


—_ 


comes a little cheaper in most cases, and alot _ 


cheaper where there isa good range. I think, 
on the average, it will not cost more to feed the 
hens in summer when laying four days out of 
five, than it will in winter when they are only 
laying an average of an egg a week each. Of 
course, the increased eggs are more trouble to 
handle, and more trouble to quit; but a poultry 
man is kept going pretty wellall the time, re- 
gardloss of the season, and he can’t do more 
thun he is able. I guess if he is collecting 
enough eggs to keep him busy washing the best 
part of theday, he will be raking in a profit, 


H. WARD, 


| BOOTMAKER 
Rundle Street, Kent Town 


Repairs a Speciality 
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10 
Three Small Dairy Farms. 


A—tThis farm consists of 46 acres, near Yar- 


“ragon, Gippsland. The whole of the land is 


now cleared. The last nine acres are just being 
brought under the plough for summer fodder 
crops for the dairy herd. These crops are to 
consist of maize (flat red), mangels, and sugar 
beet. The land was purchased about eight years 
ago, being thenin its natural state; the price 
paid was something like £10 per acre. 

To the inexperienced it would appear that the 
amount of labour entailed in reducing it from a 
wilderness to its present state of high produc- 
tivity was sufficient to purchase the land with- 
out any capital whatever. This is not the case, 
however, and the owner is thoroughly satisfied 
with the result of his labour. Few men of his 
years can lay claim to having performed the 
pioneering work he has done, and be able to take 
things comparatively easy on the fruits of hig 
own efforts. Webelieve this result is due, in 
the first place, to the indomitable pluck and 
energy vt the man, assisted by the fact that only 
# small area of land was worked upon. Many 
men with five times the area of similar land 
failed during their own lifetime, and even their 
families after them have not arrived at the 
stage of advancement as is seen in the case in 
the farm under review.. Much’ better would it 
have been had the original selectors been allowed 
in densely-timbered country like this to take up 
smaller holdings, say, 50 acres for each adult 
male in the family. “The same efforts concen- 
trated-om a smaller area would produce quicker 
returns, und owing to the prolific nature of the 
soil.the pioduce taken..off the cleared portion 
would nut supply the necessaries of life, but 
also-help to pay tor the portion of the clearing 
of the remainder, and thus relieve the selector 
of the necessity of the heavy toil of subduing 
and reclaimig the whole of the land himself. 
He could employ his time more profitably in 
the cultivation of the land already cleared, and 
in tending his stock, This feature stands out 
prominently in the case of the farm under 
review. 

The farm is divided into thirteen paddocks, 
yarying in size from two to eight ‘acres, and 
when asked the reason for such close subdiyi- 
sion, we were informed that as a certain area, 
no matter how small, was cleared and might be 
producing revenue, whilst the remainder was 
being prepared: In this way prompt rettirns 


were. secured, and in the owner’s own words ~ 


“the wolf was keptfrom the door.’ Due care 
was taken in the clearing of small areas that no 
unnecessary fencing was erected, and thuse 
erected could be allowed to stand permanently. 

In addition to clearing, the land is all under- 
ground drained. Trenchés about 2ft. Gin. deep 


are made every 2 chains, running north and. 


south the full length of the farm. These are 
filled with split rails'and covered with tussocks, 
and the soilspread overthe top, Little evidence 
of this work can be seen on the surface, as the 
grass is growing as thickly as on any other part 
of the paddock. ‘Ihe result of this work, however 
is apparentin the healthy hue andthe magnifi- 
cent growth of the yrass. It is intended to 
intersect these drains with others running east 
and west, so as-to more thoroughly drain the 


land. 


The principal pastures grown are alsyke, cow 
grass, and rye grass, a luxuriant growth of which 
is seen in all of the paddocks. Up to the 
present the whole of this farm has been devoted 
to dairying, with the exception of about2 acres 
that were sown in potatoes and onions last year 
anda similiar area will be devoted to the same 
purpose this year. Maizeand root crops (man- 
gels and sugar beet) are the fodder crops grown, 
the former is fed in the summer and autumn 
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green, and the surplus conserved in the form of 
ensilage. The method of making silage is 
cheap, and evidently gives good results, the 
maize being cut and carted into a stack, packed 
between upright posts and well weighted, little 
or no waste takes place, and the stock relish the 
food and yield well on it. 

There are fourteen cows in milk now, and 
seven more to calve. The yield of milk at 
present is the lowest for some considerable 
time, chiefly on account of the continuous cold 
weather, and the fact that the severe winter 
kept the grass late in coming, and the supply of 
home-grown fodder in consequence ran short. 

The actual averege yield of each cow taken 
from the number of cows in milk each month is 
726 gallons, the value of which was £12 1s. 10d. 
percow per year. The average number of cows 
in actual milk was fourteen, Among the herd 
were five heifers with their first calf, and three 
of the cows aborted, but were kept in milk. 
Some of the best of the cows are now very old, 
but still continue to yield profitably; the whole 
are of mixed breeding. A Shorthorn bull from 
a good dairy cow is used for breeding purposes, 
In addition to the twenty-one cows milking and 
to calve, there are ten head of other stock, in- 
cluding three horses and one bull. 

Last year fifteen poddies were sold, realizing 
£1 8s. each, and two fat cows were disposed of 
at £5 each. A two-year-old draft filly, the 
progeny of one of the farm mares, is now valued 
at £30, 

£30 is the actual amount estimated as profit 
from pigs. 

The product from half-acre under onions 


was £30, and three-quarter acre potatoes £12. 


Yorkshire hero peas (5 bags) were grown and 


‘sold, realizing £8 15s net. 


Onions and potatoes were used for household 
purposes, and two tons of potatoes are kept for 
seed, the value of whichis not taken into account. 

The total result from sales as enumerated 
above is £111 15s. added to milk cheques £281 


0s 9d. from a 46 acre farmin one year. The 
enhanced value of the two-year-old draft filly 


could forthe year safely be calculated at £10. 
The two tons of seed potatoes would give another 
£14, bringing the total up to £305 0s 7d. or the 
respectable average of £6 12s. 7d. per acre per 
annum, 

The owner contemplates erecting an up-to- 
date milking shed as his next move, and after 
that a modern silo, and he himself says he in- 


. tends making the farm do a little more in 


future,and enable him to do less himself. 

It may be mentioned that the cows are given 
about three or four weeks’ rest before calving, are 
rugged in winter, and fed on ensilage, chaff, aud 
bran; when the former runs ‘out, mangels and 
sugar beet are used. ? 


B.—This is another farm in the same district, 
on the fringe of the Moe swamp. The land was 
purchased about five yrs ago, ‘Lhe original hold- 
ing was 68 acres. 'I'his was cleared of timber and 
scrub and put under pastureand crop, Sixty-two 
acres have lately been added to the holding, only 
a small portion of which is yet available for de- 
pisturing and cropping. The total area consists 
of 120 acres, of which about 80 have been cleared 
and improved. The amount of stock carried at 
present is over 70 head. 

The number of dairy cows is 30, but never more 
than 27 are in milk at any one time. The cows 
are of mixed breeds, showing a lot of Jersey and 
Ayrshire blood, the latter predominating, and are 


-of small size, being what you would call “good 


little cows.” The total value of milk sold and 
produced during the year 1905 is £312 15s. to 
which must be added £90, value of pigs and 
calves, or a total from this farm of £402 15s. 

The pastures consist of alsyke, white clover, 
cow. grass, and rye grass. 
fodder, and conserved in the form of stack ensilage 

At one time last season, the directors of the 
Trafalgar Butter Factory, wishing to verify the 


Maize is grown for 


results obtained from the herd, and knowing how 
many cows were milked, the manager was in- 
structed to attend, unknown tothe. owner, weigh 
the milk from. each cow, and take a sample for 
testing, The result was a total of 912 Ibs., or 91 
gallons for the day from 20 cows, averaging 4} 
gallons per cow. The remaining 10 cows were 
strippers, and gave 20} gallons, The whole 30 
averaged over 3 gallons per cow. The average 
test_was 3,7 per cent of butter fat. 


C.—While at Nagambie in connection with 
the farmers’ classes being held there, we were 
told ofa herd of pnre shorthorns which gave 
very good results. On inspection, we found that 
they were the remains of a herd which had been 
kept pure for between 20 and 30 years. Pure 
shorthorn bulls have always been used. The 
herd in milk last year consisted of 11 cows, 
mostly heifers with their first calf, but these did 
not calve until they were 24 to 3 years. They 
were consequently well grown, and bear out the 
contention that heifers should be this age be- 
fore coming in, when they will give returns 
almost equal to mature cows. In the long run, 
they will be far more profitable than if brought 
in earlier, when their growth is checked, and, if 
persisted in, will gradually reduce the average 
size, and, consequently, the produbtion per head 
of the herd. Although these cows are pure short 
horn, many are typical dairy cows to all appear- 
ance. When there are steers for sale, they real- 
ize, when about 13-2 years old, £1 to 30s. per. 
head at auction more than those from other herds 
and this, taken in connection with the returns 
for butter, goes to show that the dual purpose 
cow is not altogether the myth many people sup- 
pose. 


Eleven cows were milked last year, and gavoa 
total return of £123 1s 8d for butter ex cream 
supplied to Messrs. Boddy,and Partridge’s Sey- 
mour factory, or average ‘per cow of £11 3s 9d. 
In addition, butter and milk for the family were 
kept out, and the skim milk used for calyes and 
pigs. We saw the morning’s milk from typical 
dairy cow weighed. Jt turned the scale at 33 
Ibs at4.3 per cent. equals over 14 lbs of butter 
and this for the morning’s milk must be consider- 
ed good, as we saw that the cows were milked 
late the previous evening, and our visit was 
quite a surprise. The cows are mostly fed on a 
40 acre paddock of lucerne, These cows had 
never been tested before, and so no system had 
been followed in culling, and not much interest 
taken in dairying now, although it had been ex- 


tensively conducted and had been a scource of 
great profit. 


W. H. COATS & SON, 


Fruitgrowers 


And Wholesale Exporters 
East End Market .... Adelaide. 
EXPORTERS and Importers fof Fresh Fruit 

Agents for Renmark Fruits 
nd Driediirnita: 


Also for Terry’s Jams and Preserves. 


Fresh. Fruit and Vegetables 
packed and forwarded to all 
parts of the State at lowest 
rates from our own gardens a 
Tronbank. 


Royal Botanic Gardens Victoria 
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